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• “UNAVAILABLE” SHORT STORIES. • 

BY THE EDITOR. 

There is a bright little paper, published in New York, called, “The Editor 
and in the August issue there is an article entitled, “ Unavailable Short Stories,” 
written by an American friend of mine, Mr. Robert H. Davis—one of the editors of the 
big ring of publications controlled by Mr. Frank A. Munsey. 

For two reasons, I am sure my readers (especially those who also write) will be 
glad to hear the views of an American editor on this subject . Firstly, because I think that, 
in the main, Mr. Davis* advice is just as applicable to the writers of stories for the 
English market as for the American market, and, secondly, because the opening for 
fiction in America being even greater than in this country, all writers of fiction will be 
glad to know what kind of story appeals to the American editor. Mr. Davis says: 

In the regular order of things one is obliged to mention the four specific errors of which 
young authors are generally guilty : 

Inconsistency. 

Lack of plot. 

Lack of originality. 

I aversion. 

How many an excellent story has been turned upside down by an unpractised hand. Many 
an excellent idea that, in the hands of a competent writer, would have been arrayed in the pages of 
some leading magazine, has been obliged to walk on its head as a rebuke to the sins of its father. 

The primary idea in story-writing is to lead the reader up to the dimax , not against his will, 
but in a manner that lures until the effective thing that one has been striving for is impressed 
indelibly. 

In a measure a story should be like a song: The introduction represents the prelude ; the 
first verse is an invitation to hear the chorus ; the last verse unfolds the plot, and the theme is at 
an end. There must be harmony, tempo, rhythm, and motive, with some echoes hanging in the air 
when the performance is ended—something that lingers, something that afterwards comes back, fugitive 
perhaps, but in tune. Instead of observing these very 'simple laws of construction, the amateur 
usually begins with a f*>w bars of an oratorio, and then bursts into a cakewalk, introducing at 
intervals a dirge and winding up with a medley. A false note in fiction is as jarring to the mind 
as a fiat note in opera is to the ear. 

The writer should ever keep in mind the importance of coherency, without which a story might 
as well never be written. In the development of the characters and the plot, one should strive to reach 
tn a graceful manner, without effort, the crowning episode around which the tale is constructed. 

The tendency to overwrite, to be verbose, heavy, and wearisome, is common to the inexperienced, and 
is only to be eliminated by re-writing, or, in other words, editing one's own copy . 

Be brief, approach your goal with firm, sonorous phrases, strike the note with a sure hand, 
and then take your fingers off the keyboard. None are so offensive as the literary sprawlers, those 
who mess up the dimax, burden it with explanations, smother it with rhetoric, make it grotesque 
with frills. A story should stand out separate and apart from everything, holding within its compass 
a picture complete with characters, situations and emotions. Don't depend too much. upon the 
imagination of the reader. Leave very little to be understood. In these hustling, bustling times pe iple 
prefer easy reading—stories that can be grasped without menial effort, something that is a recreation 
for the mind, leaving some pleasant impression, inviting perhaps some comment. Stories dealing 
with unpleasant and repugnant things are not desirable, any more than stories that obtrude the 
theories or the antagonisms of the writer. There are plenty of fields from which to choose. We have 
romance, adventure, humour, pathos, mystery and tragedy. Surely those who are striving for 
eminence in the world of letters can find some classification here that appeals to them. Writers, 
as a rule, develop tendencies towards one or the other early in life, and when they find themselves 
fitted to handle a special kind of fiction they should make a conscientious effort towards development 
of that talent. 

Scarcest of all nowadays is humour and the light touch of wit. Next is pathos—pathos that 
awakens sentiment, brings a mist to the eye, and invokes sadness. Next are tragedy and adventure, 
and while there is a great demand for the two latter species, there is always room for tears and laughter. 

In all stories that grip the heart of the masses there is to be found invariably the light of 
romance ; the old story of love, love, love, the undying, vital, and tremendous passion that at some 
time in our lives enfolds us. We may diverge in every direction, but we always return to the well- 
spring from which gushes the great unfinished story, the fountain of youth. 

X X X X X 

I intended to have touched this month upon the question whether most stories are 
purely imaginative, or founded on fact, but my space is used up and I must leave the 
point till next month. 
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Professor Jon kin’s * * * 

' * * * * Cannibal Plant. 

By HOWARD R. GAR/S. * > j* J* 


/few * teen horticulturist's desire to cultivate an extra fine specimen of 
his hobby nearly brought about a fearful tragedy to himself. 


A FTER Professor Jeptha Jonkin had, 
by skilful grafting and care, succeeded 
in raising a single tree that produced, 
at different seasons, apples, oranges, pine¬ 
apples, figs, cocoanuts, and peaches, it 
might have been supposed he would rest 
from his scientific labours. But Professor 
Jonkin was not that kind of a man. 

He was continually striving to grow 
something new in the plant world. So it 
was no surprise to Henry Adams, when 
calling on his friend the Professor one after¬ 
noon, to find that scientist busy in his large 
conservatory. 

“ What are you up to now ? ” asked 
Adams. 

The Professor pointed to a small plant 
with bright, glossy green leaves mottled 
with red spots. The thing was growing in 
a large pot. 

It bore three flowers, each about the size 
of a convolvulus, and not unlike that 
blossom in shape, save that, near the top, 
there was a sort of lid. 

“ Look down one of those flowers,” went 
on the Professor, and Adams, wondering 
what was to come, did so. 

He saw within a small tube, lined with 
fine, hait-like filaments, which seemed to 
be in motion. And the shaft or tube went 
down to the bottom of the convolvulus¬ 
shaped part of the flower. At the lower 
extremity was a little clear liquid. 

“ Queer kind of blossom. What is it ? ” 
asked Adams. 

“ That,” said the Professor with a note 
of pride in his voice, “ is a specimen of 
the Sarracenia Nepenthis.” 

“ What’s that ? French for sunflower, 
or Latin for sweet pea ? ” asked Adams 
irreverently. 

“ It is Latin for pitcher plant,” responded 
the Professor, drawing himself up to his full 
height of five feet three. “ One of the most 
interesting of the South American flora.” 

“ The name fits it pretty well,” observed 
2 


Adams. “ I see there’s water at the 
bottom.” 

• iC The Sarracenia Nepenthis is a most 
wonderful plant,” went on the Professor. 

It belongs to what Darwin calls the 
carnivorous family of flowers. It eats 
insects.” 

“ Eats insects ? ” 

“ Certainly. Watch.” 

The Professor opened a small wire cage 
lying on a shelf and took from it several flies. 
These he liberated close to the queer plant. 

The insects buzzed about for a few 
seconds, dazed with their sudden liberty. 

Then they began slowly to circle in 
the vicinity of the strange flowers. Nearer 
and nearer the blossoms they came, attracted 
by some subtle perfume, as well as by a 
sweet syrup that was on the edge of the 
petals, put there by Nature for the very 
purpose of drawing hapless insects into the 
trap. 

The flies settled down, some on the petals 
of all three blooms. Then a curious thing 
happened. 

The little hair-like filaments in the tube 
within the petals suddenly reached out 
and wound themselves about the insects 
feeding on the sweet stuff, which seemed 
to intoxicate them. In an instant the flies 
were pulled to the top of the flower shaft 
by a contraction of the hairs, and then they 
went tumbling down the tube into the 
miniature pond below, where they were 
drowned after a brief struggle. Their 
crawling back was prevented by spines 
growing with points down. Meanwhile 
the cover of the plant closed. 

“ Why, it’s a regular fly-trap,” remarked 
Adams, much surprised. “ Where did you 
get such an uncanny thing ? ” 

“ A friend sent it to me from Brazil.” 

“ But you’re not going to keep it, I hope.” 

“ I certainly am,” rejoined Professor 
Jonkin. 

. “ Perhaps you’re going to train it to 
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come to the table and eat like a human 
being,” suggested Adams, with a laugh 
that nettled the Professor. 

“ I wouldn’t have to train it much to 
induce it to be polite,” snapped back the 
owner of the pitcher plant. 

And then, seeing that his jokes were not 
relished, Adams assumed an interest he 
did not feel, and listened to a long disser¬ 
tation on botany in general and carnivorous 
plants in particular. 

It was some months after that before 
he saw the Professor again. The botanist 
was busy in his conservatory in the mean¬ 
time, and the gardener he hired to do rough 
work noticed that his master spent much 
time in that glass house where the pitcher 
plant was growing. 

For Professor Jonkin had become so 
much interested in his latest acquisition 
that he seemed to think of nothing else. His 
plan for increasing strawberries to the size 
of peaches was abandoned for a time, as 
was his pet scheme of growing apples with¬ 
out any core. 

The gardener wondered what there was 
about the South American blossoms to 
require such close attention. 

One day he thought he would find out, 
and he started to enter that part of the 
conservatory where the pitcher plant 
growing. Professor Jonkin stopped him 
before he had stepped inside and sternly 
bade him never to appear there again. 

As the gardener, crestfallen, moved away 
after a glimpso into the forbidden region 
he muttered : 

“ My, that plant has certainly grown ! 
And I wonder what the Professor was 
doing so close to it. Looked as if he was 
feeding the thing.” 

As the days went by the conduct of 
Professor Jonkin became more and more 
curious. He scarcely left the southern end 
of the conservatory, save at night, when he 
entered his house to sleep. 

He was a bachelor, and had no family 
cares to trouble him, so he could spend 
all his time among his plants. But hitherto 
he had divided his attention among his 
many experiments in the floral kingdom: 

Now he was always with his mysterious 
pitcher plant. He even had his meals sent 
into the conservatory. 

44 Be you keeping lodgers ? ” asked the 
butcher’s boy of the gardener one day, 
pausing on his return to the shop, his 
empty basket on his arm* 

' ‘'No. Why ?” 


“ The Professor is orderin’ so much meat 
lately. I thought you had company.” 

No, there’s only us two. Mr. Adams 
used to come to dinner once in a while, 
but not lately.” 

44 Then you an’ the Professor must have 
big appetities.” 

“ What makes you think so ? ” 

44 The number of beefsteaks you eat.” 

44 Number of beefsteaks ? Why, my lad, 
the Professor and I are both vegetarians.” 

“ What’s them ? ” 

44 We neither of us eat a bit of meat. 
We don’t believe it’s healthy.” 

44 Then what becomes of the three big 
porterhouse steaks I deliver to the Pro¬ 
fessor in the conservatory every day ? ” 

44 Porterhouse steaks ? ” questioned the 
gardener amazed. 

“ Do you give ’em to the dog ? ” 

44 We don’t keep a dog.” 

But the butcher’s boy questioned no 
further, for he saw a chum and hastened off 
to join him. 

44 Three porterhouse steaks a day! ” 
mused the gardener, shaking his head. 
44 I do hope the Professor has not ceased 
to be a vegetarian. Yet it looks very 
suspicious. And he’s doing it on the sly, too, 
for there’s been no meat cooked in the 
house, of that I’m sure.” 

And the gardener, sorely puzzled over 
the mystery, went off, shaking his head 
more solemnly than before. 

He resolved to have a look in the place 
the Professor guarded so carefully. He 
tried the door when he was sure his master 
was in another part of the conservatory, 
but it was locked, and no key the gardener 
had would unfasten it. 

A month after the gardener had heard 
of the porterhouse steaks, Adams happened 
to drop in to see his friend the Professor again. 

44 He’s in with the Sarracenia Nepenthis,” 
said the gardener, in answer to the visitor’s 
inquiry. “ But I doubt if he will let you 

44 Why won’t he ? ” 

44 Because he’s become very close-mouthed 
of late over that pitcher plant.” 

44 Oh, I expect he’ll see me,” remarked 
Adams confidently, andi he knocked on 
the door that shut off the locked section of 
the conservatory from the main portion. 

44 Who’s there ? ” called the Professor. 

44 Adams.” 

44 Oh,” in a more conciliatory tone, 44 1 
was just wishing you would come round; I 
have something to show you.” 
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rtofosuor Jonkin opened the door, and 
the sight that met Adams’ gaze startled him. 

The only plant in that part of the con¬ 
servatory was a single specimen of the 
Sarracenia Nepenthis. Yet it had attained 
such enormous proportions that at first 
Adams thought he must be dreaming. 

“What do you think of that for an 
achievement in science ? ” asked the Pro¬ 
fessor proudly. « 

“ Do you mean to say that is the small 
fly-catching plant your friend sent you 
from Brazil ? 9 * 

“ The same.” 

“ But—but-” 

“ But how it’s grown, that’s what you 
want to say, isn’t it ? ” 

“ It is. How did you do it ? ” 

“ By dieting the blossoms.” 

“ You mean-- ? ” 

“ I mean feeding them. Listen. I 
reasoned that if a small blossom of the 
plant would thrive on a few insects, by 
giving it larger meals I might get a bigger 
plant. So I made my plans. 

“ First I cut off all but one blossom, 
so that the strength of the plant would 
nourish that alone. Then I made out a bill 
of fare. I began feeding it on chopped beef. 
The plant took to it like a puppy. It 
seemed to beg for more. From chopped 
meat I went to small pieces, cut up. I could 
fairly see the blossom increase in size: 
From that I went to choice mutton chops 
and, after a week of them, with the plant 
becoming more gigantic all the while, I 
increased its meals to a porterhouse steak 
a day. And now-” 

The Professor paused to contemplate his 
botanical work. 

“ Well, now ? ” questioned Adams. 

“ Now,” went on the Professor proudly, 
“ my pitcher plant takes three big beef¬ 
steaks every day—one for breakfast, one 
for dinner, find one for supper. And sec 
the result.” 

Adams gazed at the immense plant. 
From a growth about as big as an Easter lily 
it had increased until the top was near 
thejroof of the conservatory, twenty-five 
feet above. 

About fifteen feet up, or ten feet from 
the top, there branched out a great flower, 
about eight feet long and three feet across the 
bell-shaped mouth, which, except for the cap 
or cover, was not unlike the opening of an 
immense convolvulus. 

The flower was heavy, and the stalk 
on which it grew was not strong enough 
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to support it upright. So a rude scaffolding 
had been constructed of wood and boards 
and on a frame the flower was held upright. 

In order to see it to better advantage, 
and also that he might feed it, the Pro¬ 
fessor had a ladder by which he could 
ascend to a small platform in front of the 
bell-shaped mouth of the blossom. 

“It is time to give my pet its meal,” 
he announced, as if he were speaking of some 
favourite horse. “ Want to come up and 
watch it eat ? ” 

“ No, thank you,” responded Adams. 
“ It’s too uncanny.” 

The Professor took a large steak, one 
of the three which the butcher boy had 
left that day. Holding it in his hand, 
he climbed up the ladder and was soon 
on the platform in front of the plant. 

Adams watched him curiously. The Pro¬ 
fessor leant over to toss the steak into the 
yawning mouth of the flower. 

Suddenly Adams saw him totter, throw 
his arms wildly in the air, and then, as if 
drawn by some overpowering force, he fell 
forward, lost his balance, and toppled into 
the maw of the pitcher plant ! 

There was a jar to the stalk and blossom 
as the Professor fell within. He went head 
first into the tube, or eating apparatus of 
the strange plant, his legs sticking out for 
an instant, kicking wildly. Then he dis¬ 
appeared entirely. 

Adams didn’t know whether to laugh 
or be alarmed. 

He mounted the ladder, and stood in 
amazement before the result of the Pro¬ 
fessor’s work as he looked down into the 
depths of the gigantic flower, increased a 
hundred times in size. 

He was aware of a strange, sickly-sweet 
odour that seemed to steal over his senses: 
It was lulling him to sleep, and he fought 
against it. Then he looked down and saw 
that the huge hairs, or filaments, with which 
the tube was lined, were in violent motion. 

He could just discern the Professor’s feet 
about three feet below the rim of the flower. 
They were kicking, but with a force growing 
less every second. The filaments seemed to 
be winding about the Professor’s legs, 
holding him in a deadly embrace. 

Then the top cover, or flap of the plant, 
closed down suddenly. The Professor was 
a prisoner inside. 

The plant had turned cannibal and eaten 
the man who had grown it! 

For an instant, fear deprived Adams of 
reason. He did not know what to do: 
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Then the awful plight of his friend brought 
back his senses. 

“ Professor !” he shouted. “ Are you 
alive ? Can you hear me ? ” 

“ Yes,” came back in faint and muffled 
tones. “ This beast has me all right.” 

Then followed a series of violent struggles 
that shook the plant. 

“ I’ll get you out! Where’s an axe \ 
I’ll chop the plant to pieces! ” cried 
Adams. 

“ Don’t! Don’t! ” came in almost 
pleading tones from the imprisoned Pro¬ 
fessor. 


“ Don’t what ? ” 

“ Don’t hurt my pet! ” 

u Your pet! ” snorted Adams angrily. 
“ Nice kind of a pet you have ! One that 
tries to eat you alive! But I’ve got to do 
something if I want to save you. Where’s 
the axe ? ” 

“ No ! No ! ” begged the Professor, his 
voice becoming more and more muffled. 
c< Use chloroform.” 

“ Use what ? ” 

“ Chloroform! You’ll find some in the 
cupboard.” 

Then Adams saw what the Professor’s 
idea was. The plant could be made insen¬ 
sible, and the imprisoned man released 
with no harm to the blossom. 

He raced down the ladder, ran to a cup¬ 
board where he had seen the Professor’s 
stock of drugs and chemicals stowed away 
on the occasion of former visits, and grabbed 
a big bottle of chloroform. He caught up 
a towel and ran back up the ladder. 

Not a sign of the Professor could be seen. 
The plant had swallowed him up, but by 
the motion and swaying of the flower 
Adams knew his friend was yet alive. 

He was in some doubt as to the success of 
this method, and would rather have taken 
an axe and chopped a hole in the side of 
the blossom, thus releasing the captive. 
But he decided to obey the Professor. 

Saturating the towel well with the 
chloroform/and holding his nose away from 
it, he pressed the wet cloth over the top of 
the blossom where the lid touched the edge 
of the bloom. 

There was a slight opening at one point, 
and Adams poured some of the chloroform 
down this. He feared lest the fumes of the 
anaesthetic might overpower the Professor 
also, but he knew they would soon pass 
away if this happened. 

For several minutes he waited anxiously. 
Would the plan succeed ? Would the plant 


be overcome before it had killed the Pro¬ 
fessor inside ? 

Adams was in a fever of terror. Again 
and again he saturated the towel with the 
powerful drug. Then he had the satis¬ 
faction of seeing the lid of the pitcher plant 
relax. 

It slowly lifted and fell over to one side, 
making a good-sized opening. The strong 
filaments, not unlike the arms of a devil-fish, 
Adams thought were no longer in uneasy 
motion. They had released their grip on 
the Professor’s legs and body. 

The spines which had pointed downward, 
holding the plant’s prey, now became 
flexible. 

Adams leant over. He reached dawn, 
grasped the Professor by the feet, and, 
being a strong man, while his friend was 
small and light, he pulled him from the tube 
of the flower, a little dazed from the fumes 
of the chloroform the plant had breathed 
in, but otherwise not much the worse for 
his adventure. 

He had not reached the water at the 
bottom of the tube, which fact saved him 
from drowning. 

“ Well, you certainly had a narrow 
squeak,” observed Adams, as he helped 
the Professor down the ladder. 

“ I did,” admitted the botanist. “ If 
you had not been here I don’t know what 
would have happened. I suppose I should 
have been eaten alive.” 

“ Unless you could have cut yourself out 
of the side of the flower with your knife,” 
observed Adams. 

“ What! And killed the plant I gTew 
with such pains ? ” ejaculated the Professor. 
“ Spoil the largest Sarracenia Nepenthis 
in the world ? I think not. I would rather 
have let it eat me.” 

“ I think you ought to call it the cannibal 
plant instead of the pitcher plant,” suggested 
Adams. 

“ Oh, no,” responded the Professor 
dreamily, examining the flower from a 
distance, to see if any harm had come to 
it. “ But to punish it, I will not give it 
any supper or breakfast. That’s what it 
gets for being naughty,” he added as if 
the plant were a child. 

“ And I suggest that when you feed it 
hereafter,” said Adams, “ you pass the 
beefsteaks in on a pitch-fork. You won’t 
run so much danger then.” 

“ That’s a good idea. I’ll do it,” answered 
the Professor heartily. 

And he has followed that plan ever since. 
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Showing that a young girl may sometimes find the path of literature 
strewn with the roses of love* 


I T was a very lonely life, but a very pure 
and healthy one, that Professor Fane 
and his daughter Marjorie led. 

They lived in an old house that had once 
been a farm, right on the top of a hill in the 
north of Yorkshire, ovedooking the sea on 
one side and on all others nothing was to be 
seen but the graceful undulations of moor¬ 
land, an occasional copse—and, right down 
in the valley, a tumbling, rollicking little 
brown rivulet, that found its way to the 
welcoming arms of the sea through a little 
dip in the cliffs, on the top of which was 
perched the old grey, weather-beaten house 
they called home. 

Not another habitation was in sight; the 
nearest village was four miles off, and that 
a tiny, old-world place, where the one excite¬ 
ment was the arrival of the postman with 
the papers One day old. Even he did not go 
as far as Cliff Farm, but placed the letters 
addressed for there in a quaint, old, wayside 
letter-box, at the point where the road 
branched off, one leading to Scrooby and the 
other through an unkempt path to the farm. 

The Fanes had lived there almost as long 
as Marjorie could remember ; far away in 
the dim distance of her memory she recalled 
the sweet face that used to bend over her 
cradle, and someone would snatch her in her 
arms and crush her to her breast with an 
almost fierce affection. But the remem¬ 
brance was very faint, and she would look 
at the miniature of her mother that always 
stood on her father’s dressing-table, and try 
to think she remembered the features. She 
rarely spoke of her mother, for the Pro¬ 
fessor’s loss was still very present with him. 
She knew that as soon as her mother had 
died he had come to this out-of-the-world 
spot and devoted his Hfe to the bringing 
up of his tiny daughter and the study of 
Egyptology, about which science he wrote 
many books and articles ; another hobby of 
his was the collection of rare editions of 
books. 

Every day Marjorie would go down to the 
crossways, and fetch the letters and papers 
that well-nigh filled the post-box; for, 
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despite his seclusion, Professor Fane was a 
busy man and in touch with the literary 
and scientific world. Occasionally some 
learned professors would come down and 
stay a few days to discuss weighty matters, 
and their talks would go on far into the night; 
and Marjorie always noticed a sort of rest¬ 
lessness in her father after these visits, as if 
he, too, had a desire to spread his wings and 
fly far afield. Once, when Marjorie asked 
him if he were always going to remain there; 
he patted her hand and said absently: 
“ Always is a long day, my child.” 

Marjorie was not unhappy, despite her 
loneliness, for her father had imbued her 
with his love of books, and her knowledge; 
though of a curious order for a modern girl; 
was deep and extensive. She could read 
easily in Greek, Latin, German, and French; 
and had a slight knowledge of Italian, and 
was quite an authority on old books, first 
editions, etc., but of the ways of the world 
she knew absolutely nothing. Her only 
dissipation was tea at the Rectory, and the 
Rector and his wife, being old people, and 
settling down into that quiescent state that 
was preparing them for the last long rest; 
that dissipation was not of a very wild order.: 
She was known by all the village folk and 
the owners of the few scattered farms, and 
welcomed by all, but there were no gentle¬ 
folk for miles round. 

Scrooby was one of those quaint spots 
which seem to have been put down in a 
hurry without due consideration as to its get- 
at-ableness, and then left to fend for itself.- 

Marjorie spent whole days walking over 
the moors, rejoicing in the health-laden wind 
that made her cheeks like a lovely rose, and 
that tossed her curly golden hair into wild 
confusion; she would take off her hat and; 
standing on the top of the cliff, sing aloud 
for the pure joy of life, a notable figure 
silhouetted against the sky, her small; 
graceful form clad in white (it was a peculiar 
Fancy of her father’s, and she had never worn 
anything else), her very being saturated with 
the combined scent of heather, gorse, and 
sea, she would go home and listen gravely 
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and attentively to a learned paper on 
Scarabaei just completed by her father. 

One day, she had been having her usual 
morning swim, and was standing with her 
hair flying all round her, watching amusedly 
the fussiness of the little river as it poured 
its treasure into the depths of the blue sea, 
which met it in roguish humour, and as the 
tiny waves ran into the river and kissed the 
peaty-brown water a puff of white spray 
shot into the air. There had been a heavy 
storm, and it had rained hard in the early 
morning before, and the rivulet was extra 
full, and was carrying with it many per¬ 
quisites in the shape of broken branches, etc. 
Marjorie stood watching it for some time, 
unconscious that she, in turn, was watched. 
An extra large branch was about to whirl 
into the sea, when she saw on it a nest, out 
of which peeped four terrified little heads, 
with wide open, yellow beaks. 

In a moment _ she bent forwaid and, 
catching one of the upmost branches, 
delayed the voyagers’ journey into the Great 
Unknown. But it was more than she could 
manage to pull the whole branch to shore, 
and she feared to twist the nest over and so 
send the tiny birds to a watery grave. The 
piteous cries of the parent birds, who flew 
in frightened circles over her head, stimu¬ 
lated her to fresh efforts, and she was about 
to try once more when a pair of strong 
brown hands caught the branch higher up 
and landed it high and dry on the sand. 
Marjorie turned quickly, and met a pair of 
laughing blue eyes as their owner lifted his 
cap, saying: “ I’m afraid I startled you, but 
I feared you were unintentionally about to 
take a second bath.” 

Marjorie laughed an utterly unembar¬ 
rassed laugh: 

“ You have anyhow saved the poor birdies 
from a watery grave ! Isn’t it sweet the 
way the parents have followed them all 
down the stream; they must have come 
miles, for there are no trees by the river for 
quite a long way up.” 

“ I think you deserve the Humane 
Society’s medal for saving life,” he replied. 

Marjorie tied back her hair, which the wind 
was blowing across her face, and, smiling up 
at him, said: 

“ Yours w r as the finishing touch. If it 
had depended on me I am afraid the sea 
would nave claimed them.” 

“ Then we’ll divide the medal,” he 
broke ia promptly. “ And pow, what is to 
be done with the birds ? ” 

Marjorie looked round. 
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“ Don’t you think if we place the branch 
behind that rock they will be out of the 
wind, and perhaps the poor parents may 
get used to the idea of bringing up their 
children on the sand instead of on a tree- 
top.” 

“ And who knows, we may be the means 
of starting some new kind of species,” he 
went on whimsically, “ and if we come here 
in a few weeks’ time find a kind of half bird, 
half fish, strutting or flapping about the 
sand.” 

Marjorie laughed. “ Who knows ? But 
come, help me, and let us leave them in 
peace. I am convinced the mother bird 
thinks I am responsible fcr the whole acci¬ 
dent, and is just longing to peck out my 
eyes.” 

“ In that case the bird must be a fool,” he 
said, as he looked into her shining blue 
eyes. 

Majorie took no heed of the implied com¬ 
pliment, but helped him to place the.branch 
behind the rock, and then, turning away, 
picked up the basket containing her wet 
bathing dress and towels and faced up the 
stream. 

He put out his hand. 

“ Please let me carry that for you.” 

Without demur Marjorie handed it to 
him. 

“ Why did you say ‘ second bath’ ? ” she 
queried. “ How did you know I had had 
one ? ” 

He pointed to her basket.. 

“ It did not require a modem magazine 
detective to find out that.” 

“A what?” 

“ A magazine detective.” 

“ What sort of a thing’s that ? I never 
see any magazines out here in the 
wilds.” 

He put the basket down on an upstanding 
rock and faced her. 

“ Do you mean to tell me you do not read 
the modern magazines ? ” 

“ No ; you see father and I only care for 
books on Egyptology and old editions. Wo 
don’t read novels. Some day I mean to, 
though, just to see what they are like. 
I suppose I’m d'fferent from other 
girls.” 

The man gasped. Here in the twentieth 
century was a girl who calmly confessed— 
he rubbed his eyes, he must be dreaming ! 
No, there she was in the flesh, wondrously 
pretty with her sunny colouring and petite 
figure. 

“ Don’t,” he said earnestly, “ don’t.” 
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“No?” she a&ked; “well, perhaps I 
won’t; it depends. But how did you come 
here ? This is my beach, and I’ve never 
seen a trespasser before.” 

He smiled. “ Please don’t prosecute me, 
I simply was wandering down the valley, 
and quite unawares found myself in an 
enchanted country, governed by a beautiful 
princess. Tell me (in a stage whisper) are 
there any ogres about; will you protect 
me ? ” 

Marjorie laughed. “You are the onlv 
ogre. Then you are staying at Scrooby ? ” 

“ No—yes—I mean, I shall probably stay 
at Scrooby.” 

Marjorie looked at him, and coloured at 
the evident admiration in his eyes. 

“ You’ll find it very quiet. Now I must 
say good-bye. I go up here (pointing to 
some rough steps cut in the cliff). Thank 
you so much for saving the birdies.” 

“ May I not carry the basket up ? ” he 
pleaded; 

Marjorie shook her head. 

“ No, father must not be disturbed. He 
is on the brink of a great discovery,” she 
added with sparkling eyes, “ and even I 
shall not go up to him till he calls, 
and taking her basket she ran up the 
steps. 

“ But I- 

Marjorie, with a wave of her hand, dis¬ 
appeared round a great rock, and the man 
sat down suddenly on the bottom step, and 
said “ By Jove k” Then lighted a cigar- 


When Marjorie entered the house she heard 
her father’s voice calling her. Quickly 
putting down the basket, she entered his, 
study. He was looking anxious and per¬ 
turbed, his thin white hair was standing 
up straight, pushed there by his restless 
hands. . . 

“ Dads, you’re worried. What is it ? 
Marjorie cried, as she seated herself on the 
comer of the writing desk. 

“ Yes, child, I am worried, and that’s the 

truth.” . , 

“ Well, dear, what is it. ? ’ 

The Professor rubbed his forehead thought¬ 
fully, then, evidently deciding that it 
was" best to make a clean breast of it, 
proceeded to take up a letter and read it 
aloud. 

Dear Helix,—I am going to ask you a great 
favour. I have promised Lord Glenferry (you 
remember our very old friend Glenferry, don t 
you, and what a delight he had in collecting rare 
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editions ?) t^ catalogue his books for him ; the new 
man is as enthusiastic as our old friend, and I 
have only just started, when I have the offer of a 
prefessorship at Cambridge. I must go at once, 
and hate leaving my task unfinished. I wonder it 
you will leave your hermitage for a bit, and finish 
my woik for me? 

You’ll have a rich treat, I can promise you. 
There are few men I would ask to do it, but you 
and I, Felix, are such old friends, I know you’ll 
do this for me. Indeed, I take your answer for 
granted. Glenferry puts the house at your dis¬ 
posal; he is away somewhere, and you will enjoy 
the work, I know. I have told the housekeeper to 
expect you any time next week. Accept my 
gratitude in advance. I start to morrow.—Yours, 
aa ever, Jonathan Long. 

P.S.—His ’42 port is excellent Take your 
daughter, too. 

Marjorie clapped her hands. 

“ Oh, dads, that would be lovely! What’s 
the trouble; wouldn’t you like it ? ” 

“ I should have liked it yesterday, 
Marjorie, but to-day-” 

“ Well ? ” 

“ I have had a letter from the Archaeolo¬ 
gical Society asking me to go out to Egypt 
to the new excavations at rolemi, and you 
know——” } 

“ Why, yes, father, of course I know. It s 
what you have been longing for. You must 
go; besides, they will get all wrong if you are 
not there ; you will go ? ” 

“ I want to, Marjorie, but what about you ? 
It’s not a place for you, and I-” 

“ Why, dads, I shall be all right with 
Martha. Don’t think of me.” 

He stroked her cheek. “But I do think 
of you, my sweet, and it troubles me to leave 
you.” „ 

“ That’s nonsense, you dear old thing, 
and she kissed the top of his bald head* 
then jumped off the chair and cried 
excitedly : 

“ Ah, dads, the loveliest idea! Let me 
go to Glenferry and do the books. You 
know I can quite well. I know nearly as 
much as you do, thanks to you. Oh, do— 
do let me.” 

Professor Fane looked bewildered. 

“ But, my dear— yes, you could do 
it. But Jonathan Long asked me, and 
I-” 

“ Dads, he won’t mind, so long as it is well 
done, and think how lovely it would be for 
me to have something definite to do while 
you are away. I should be very lonely here; 
let me go.” . 

She threw herself on her knees by his side 
and lifted her rosebud face to him intreafc* 
ingly. A slow smile played round tko 
Professor’s mouth. 
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“ I suppose a woman must have her way.” 

Marjorie jumped lip and executed a grace¬ 
ful po$ seuly her father laughing at her 
enthusiasm. 

44 I shall write to Jonathan, and you will 
take Martha with you, and stay at Glenferry, 
as Jonathan says, and-” 

“ And it will be simply lovely! I shall 
be doing some real work at last, andshowing 
you what stuff I am made of.” 

The Professor laughed contentedly. 

“ It’s very sweet stuff, anyway ; now run 
away, my bird, and I will answer the letters.” 
* * * * * 

It was three weeks siter. Professor Fane 
already was well on his way up the Nile, and 
Marjorie and her faithful Martha were com¬ 
fortably ensconced at Glenferry; a small 
wing, which had been given to Professor 
Long, was placed at her disposal, and she 
was thoroughly enjoying herself. Solitude 
had no terrors for her. She lived in a world 
of her own, and there was always Martha* 
when she felt inclined for a talk, and she had 
won the heart of the old housekeeper, who 
at first had been inclined to be somewhat 
u sniffy ” at the appearance of a young lady 
alone, without her father, as Professor Long 
had told her to expect. But Marjorie’s 
sunny ways had soon melted her, though 
“ what a child like her could know of books 
beats ire altogether,” she used to say. 

Yet Marjorie seemed to be getting on well 
with her task ; at first she had worked hard 
all day in the great library, but, remem¬ 
bering that there was no hurry, had slackened 
off a bit, and spent the best hours of the day 
in wandering over the heather-covered 
moors. However, her task was very near 
completion, and she was regretfully thinking 
that before long she would have to go back 
to the little home in the Wolds, and some¬ 
how she did not like the idea of being there 
without her father ; it seemed as if it would 
be lonelier there without him than it was here 
where she had never been accustomed to 
have him. 

Besides, she had grown to love the beau¬ 
tiful old Castle of Glenferry ; it was an end¬ 
less source of delight to her to wander 
amongst the ruins in the south corner, and 
to picture up the scenes that had taken place 
there centuries before ; she had found a book 
of the family history in the library, and was 
Well versed in all its contents. 

She would stand in the picture gallery 
and gaze at the features of the haughty 
Lady Annabel, who, rather than tell of the 
hiding place of her Royalist lord, allowed 


the rebels to cut off her beautiful hair and 
draw her white teeth, and so disfigure her 
beauty, of which she was so proud, and 
Marjorie wondered if her lord appreciated 
what this meant to a woman, and if she 
would have had courage to do the same. 

These portraits had a great fascination for 
her, and she was only sorry there was not 
one of the present Lord Glenferry; she 
pictured him to herself a dark, handsome 
man with flashing brown eyes and a severe 
face. 

One morning a real Scotch mist was over 
the hills, so thick it was impossible to see a 
yard in front of one ; so instead of taking her 
morning walk, Marjorie started early on her 
work in the library. She wa6 seatecl on the 
top of a high ladder, engrossed in an old 
vellum-covered volume, and took no notice 
of the opening of the door, thinking, if she 
thought at all, that it was Martha, with her 
morning glass of milk. 

But the intruder was a very different 
figure from the fat, comfortable Martha ; it 
was a tall young man, with sunny, curly hair, 
laughing blue eyes, and a brown skin. He 
stood still, utterly astonished at the picture 
before him of a golden-haired girl in a white 
frock seated on the top of a ladder buried in 
a book. 

After looking at her a few moments with 
a puzzled expression, for she seemed 
strangely familiar, he gave a little cough; 
he wanted to see her down-turned face. 

Marjorie looked'down ; for a moment two 
pairs of eyes held each other, lit up with the 
same look of amazement, then he burst 
out: 

“ Why, it’s the beautiful princess.” 

Marjorie laughed. “ And you are my 
ogre ; where did you come from ? Are you 
staying here ? ” 

The ogre turned aside to hide a smile. 

“ Yes. I came this morning ; but do tell 
me what you are doing ? ” 

“ I’m cataloguing Lord Glenferry’s 
library.” 

“What! You? But-” 

Marjorie laughed. “Don’t look so 
astonished; I told you I knew a lot about 
books. I have come here instead of father, 
as he had to go to Egypt.” 

“ But I thought Professor Long-” 

“ Oh, yes, he began it and, indeed, nearly 
finished, but he was appointed to some good 
post at Cambridge, ana had to go all in a 
hurry, and wrote to ask father to come and 
finish for him, and as he couldn’t, I have. 
You see, I’m awfully interested in old editions* 
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and have studied them a lot, and father 
thought Lord Glenferry wouldn’t mind.” 

The ogre quickly answered: “ I am quite 
sure he wouldn’t mind.” 

Marjorie went on. “ You see, father did 
write to him, but the steward said he was 
away travelling, and had ordered no letters 
to be sent on, so I don’t suppose he knows 
I’m here ; but I shall soon be gone now,” and 
she gave a little sigh. 

“ Oh, don’t go. Why must you ? ” 

“ You see I’ve only about a week’s more 
Work, and then I suppose I must go home.” 

“ But why ? Couldn’t you stay on here 
till your father comes back ? ” 

“ What would Lord Glenferry say ? ” 

“ He would say: ‘ My dear young lady, 
you will honour me by making my poor 
castle your home.’ ” 

“ Would he ? ” she laughingly asked. “ Do 
you know him very well ? ” 

“ Very well—too well.” 

“ Why too well ? Isn’t he nice ? ” 

“ Oh, nice enough as men go, but I get a 
bit tired of his society.” 

“ What is he like—no ;* I’ll tell you what 
I think he is like, or what I think he ought 
to be like to own this beautiful place.” 

“ Well ? ” The ogre stood looking up at 
her, an amused twinkle in his eye. 

“ He should be very tall—about six feet 
three, with a stern, dark face and eyes that 
flash when they look at you. He should 
very rarely smile. Why are you laughing ? ” 
“ Nothing, nothing.” 

“ Is he like that ? ” 

“ Well, not exactly. I have known him 
to smile ; but do come down, Princess, it’s 
so difficult to talk to you up there. I feel as 
if I were a Liliputian.” 

Marjorie laughed, replaced the book in its 
cranny, and came down the ladder, then held 
out her hand, and said : “ How do you do ? ” 
The ogre seized the hand and shook it 
warmly. “ Quite well, thank you.” 

They laughed like a couple of children, 
and Marjorie, turning to the window, 
exclaimed : “ The mist has gone, I must go 
out. I love it when the hills are white with 
the damp and every heatherbell is heavy 
vfith. drops.” 

“ I was going out, too,” said the ogre 
shamelessly, for he had intended to smoke 
in the library and read for an hour; “ may 
I come with you ? ” 

“ Of course if you like; but don’t you 
want to unpack ? ” 

The ogre smiled, and said that could wait, 
and, advising her to put on thick boots, 
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arranged to meet in the hall in a quarter of 
an hour. 

Lord Glenferry—for, of course, it was he,— 
was very busy in that quarter of an hour; 
he called the housekeeper and told her he 
wished no one to know he was back; she 
proceeded to tell him of Miss Fane’s presence 
and her residence in the west wing. He did 
not say He had already seen her, but bade 
Mrs. Holmes do everything to make her 
comfortable, and on no account to say who 
he was, as she might feel disturbed at his 
presence; she was to speak of him as Mr. 
Cyril. 

“ You know, Holmes,” he added with his 
charming smile, “ it won’t be difficult. ’Tis 
not so long since you always called me so. 
By the bye, Holmes, what sort of a lady is 
Miss Fane ? Blue-spectacled old maid, 
or-” 

“ She’s just sweet, my lord ! ” Glenferry 
held up a warning finger. “ I mean, Mr. 
Cyril, you never could have believed such a 
sweet young thing could know anything 
about books, she-” 

“ Well, I’ll hear more about her another 
time. I’m going out now, don’t forget now, 
Holmes, tell all the servants I am Mr. Cyril, 
a friend of Lord Glenferry’s.. you under¬ 
stand ? ” And he went out. 

Mrs. Holmes stood thinking deeply for a 
moment. “ Now what’s he up to, I wonder ; 
if he’d seen Miss Fane, I should have thought 
—but he ain’t, and I’m blessed if I can make 
it out.” 

Perhaps Holmes would have made it out 
if she had seen Marjorie and Glenferry start 
off together down the drive, ripples of 
laughter on their lips, the joy of youth and 
the dawn of love flowing through their 
veins. 

Each day saw Marjorie and “ Mr. Cyril ” 
wandering over the hills, and when she was 
at work in the library he would bring his 
paper there and read, furtively watching 
her earnest face, and every now and then 
she would look up and catch his eye, show 
him some book of interest, and they would 
pore over it together, their two sunny heads 
so close they looked like one beam of light. 

One evening Marjorie and Martha were 
about to sit down to their dinner (Marjorie, 
used always to have her meals with Martha 
she could not bear to eat alone), when there 
was a knock at the door, and in response to 
Marjorie’s bright “ Come in,” Lord Glen¬ 
ferry entered in immaculate evening dress, 
with a comical deprecating look on his face. 

“ Princess, I am so bored to death by my 
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own society, I positively cannot face a 
dinner by myself. If you don’t take pity 
on me, I verily believe I shall starve.” 

Marjorie laughed and blushed delightfully ; 
she was looking wondrously pretty in a 
simple white muslin frock. A Come and 
dine here by all means.” 

Martha moved towards the door, a 
picturesque figure with her showy hair and 
stiff goffered cap and apron. 

Lord Glenferry came forward. 

“ May I really ? How kind of you ; no, 
Martha, you are not to go, just let me be one 
of yourselves.” And so it came about that 
each evening he joined them at dinner, and 
Marjorie’s eyes grew brighter, till they shone 
like stars, and her very footsteps seemed to 
laugh. 

It was a glorious August morning, and 
Glenferry came early after breakfast to beg 
Marjorie to leave all work for to-day and 
come for an excursion to Ben Nalder. 

“ We will drive there,” he said, “ and take 
some lunch with us, and Martha and John 
can look after it for us while we go up to the 
sliding edge; the view is wonderful from 
there.” 

It sounded ' r ery tempting. Marjorie made 
no pretence of excuses, but fell in with his 
plans at once, and ran off to get ready. 

They drove for miles in the scent-laden 
air, Marjorie watching with delight Glen- 
ferry’s command over the spirited horses. 
At last they reached the lake beside which 
they had decided to have their lunch, and, 
leaving Martha and John to set it out, they 
started to climb the hill. 

With many pauses they reached the 
sliding edge ; it was a somewhat giddy place, 
a narrow path slipping away almost pre¬ 
cipitously many hundred feet below, in 
some places the ground above slightly over¬ 
hung the path, in others it went sheer up to 
some Crowning rocks capped by three 
stunted pines. Marjorie had a good head, 
and was standing near the edge looking 
down, Glenferry just behind her ; she was 
absorbed in the beauty of the view, and did 
not notice a slight rumbling noise. Glen¬ 
ferry turned and went suddenly white as 
chalk, seized Marjorie with both arms, and 
drew her back under a piece of the over¬ 
hanging bank ; the next instant on the very 
spot where she had stood a great piece of 
the rock from above fell, and, breaking on 
;he edge, dashed down the precipice, followed 
6y a shower of smaller rocks and shale. 

Breathless the two cowering figures under 
their slender shelter watched the shower 


growing less and less, and as the sound of the 
last falling rock grew faint in the distance, 
Glenferry passionately pressed Marjorie to 
his breast, and whispering, “ Thank Heaven, 
you’re safe ! ” kissed and kissed her lips. 

She clung to him, trembling, now the 
shock was over, then said solemnly: “ Mr. 
Cyril, you have saved my life.” 

“ Give it to me, princess, to guard for 
always, will you ? I love you.” 

Marjorie smiled a happy smile into his 
eyes, then gave a little shudder as she looked 
down in front of her. 

“ Take me away from here,” she said, 
“ and then I will tell you.” 

It was evening, the sun was regretfully 
going to rest; it was not often he watched 
such perfect happiness as he had that day, 
and he was loath to let it pass from his sight; 
so he threw out a strong ray which turned 
Marjorie’s hair to living gold and made her 
face shine as an angel’s when she turned it 
up to Glenferry as they walked hand in 
hand up the avenue. 

“ Doesn’t it look beautiful ? ” she cried, 
pointing to the old castle. Every window 
seemed like framed fire, every turret shone 
red in the glory of the setting sun. “ It is 
a pity we have to leave it, isn’t it ? ” 

Glenferry started. “ Leave it ? Why 
should we ? ” In his joy and dreams of 
love he had forgotten the innocent trick he 
had played on her. 

Marjorie laughed. “ We cannot ask Lord 
Glenferry to keep ns here for ever, can we ? 
Oh, but I don’t want to go away ; I want to 
stay here for ever ! ” 

Glenferry caught her in his arms, and 
whispered: “We will stay here for ever, 
sweetheart.” Then, in answer to her ques¬ 
tioning gaze : “ I am Glenferry, darling. I 
did net tell you. I wished you not to be 
disturbed, and thought perhaps-” 

“ You’re not Mr. Cyril! ” she cried, 
astonished. “ Are you sure ? ” 

Glenferry laughed. “ Quite, quite sure. 
Cyril is my name, but I am Glenferry, and 
my home shall be yours, princess, if you will 
honour me so far.” 

Marjorie looked solemn for a few moments, 
then clapped her hands and laughed. “ It 
really is a fairy tale, and my ogre turns out 

to be a noble lord, and- Who is that 

at the door ? Why, it’s Dads! ” Next 
moment two arms were round the old man’s 
neck, and a voice that had a suspicion of a 
sob in it cried : 

“ Dads, I didn’t know that life could bo 
so beautiful! 
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How, through a misunderstanding, a mystery was solved. 


M ISS HELMSEY, the new tenant of 
Dahlia Cottage, was a stranger to the 
village of Aspenford and its neigh¬ 
bourhood. She took possession of her house 
the last Friday of October, at dead of night. 
It was known she had arrived by road, not 
by rail, and that the fly which brought her 
had not baited in Aspenford or the district. 
It was believed she had driven the whole ten 
miles from Birmingham, and that the fly 
turned round and drove the whole way back 
at once. 

On Saturday morning she walked into 
Aspenford, a mile from her own door. At 
Barraclough’s she bought groceries; at 
Fenton’s she arranged for a supply of milk; 
at Parker’s yard she ordered a ton of coal. 
At both the grocer’s and the coal yard she 
said : “ There will be no one to open the door 
until I get home in an hour or two.” 

The people judged her to be thirty or 
thirty-five years of age. She was a tall, dark, 
beautiful woman, with a thin and worn face: 
Her manner was timid and shrinking. The 
one remarkable thing about her was that 
every now and then her mind seemed to go 
away from the matter in hand. If she were 
speaking she suspended her voice ; if she 
were moving she became motionless. With 
her lovely bps parted she stood listening, 
listening, listening. These moments of 
abstraction ended with a deep breath, which 
was almost a sigh of relief. 

On Sunday Mrs. Barraclough and Mrs. 
Fenton walked home from church together, 
their husbands being close behind them. 
Said florid, kind-hearted Mrs. Barraclough : 

“ The new lady at Dahlia Cottage wasn’t 
among the congregation.” 

“ I did not see her,” said Mrs. Fenton. 

“ She crossed the road from our shop to 
yours yesterday, and a nicer-mannered lady 
we never had in our place, although her 
custom may not be very much.” 

“ Speaking of manners and customs,” 
called out jovial Billy Fenton, “ ’tisn’t 
custom but manners make the lady.” 
Barraclough and his wife laughed. Mrs. 
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Fenton did not even smile. She was a tall, 
thin, sallow woman, constitutionally inclined 
towards gloomy views. 

“ There’s something queer about the 
lady’s eyes,” said Barraclough. 

u Poor soul! ” cried his wife. “ Her eyes 
look as though they had seen a deal of 
trouble.” 

“ She was.all in black,” said Mrs. Fenton: 

“ Husband dead, most likely,” said 
Fenton. 

“ Why,” cried his yrife with asperity, 
“ you were as near to her as you are to me 
when she gave her name as Miss Helmsey, 
plain as tongue could Speak ! ” 

“ No doubt; no doubt! ” said Fenton in 
a submissive tone. “ But you were there, 
too, and when you, my dear, are present, I 
have ears for no woman but you.” He 
winked slowly at Barraclough. 

His wife tossed her head contemptuously. 

H She had her left glove off, and I noticed 
she wore no wedding-ring—no ring of any 
kind,” said Mrs. Barraclough. 

“ I noticed that, too,” said the other 
woman. “ It’s not often a lady takes off ker 
glove, and more seldom she takes off the left 
one, and most seldom of all she keeps a glove 
off, particularly a left one.” 

“ Perhaps she’s on the look-out for a 
husband, and wants everyone to know she’s 
a single woman,” said the dairy man. “ But 
do widows go about sporting wedding-rings?” 

“ What are your eyes made for, man ? ” 
cried his wife scornfully. “ Did you ever 
in all your life see a wid^w without a 
wedding-ring ? ” 

“ It’s so long since I took any notice of a 
widow.” 

“ So long ago! Why you see a dozen 
widows every day ! ” 

“ So 1 may, my dear. But we’re twenty 
years married, and since first I saw you I 
never had eyes for any woman but you.’* 
Again he winked slowly at Barraclough. 

“ There, drop it, Will,” said Ins wife 
abruptly, but in a voice of surrender: 
“ You’re too provoking ! ” 
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For the third time Fenton winked slowly 
at Barraclough. 

Next Sunday did not bring Miss Helmsey 
to Aspenford, nor did next Sunday see her 
at church. So far as the village knew, she 
had not stirred outside her garden the whole 
time. Week after week went by, and the 
tenant of Dahlia Cottage never once came 
into the village; never once entered the 
church; never once put foot outside her 
garden bounds. 

This was not what people had expected; 
No doubt she had latefy gone through great 
sorrow; perhaps the death of father or 
mother; perhaps a lover had been lost. But one 
need not live immured for ever, because death 
had touched the heart cruelly. Upon first 
seeing her the good people of Aspenford had 
decided that she was to be for them an orna¬ 
ment and a pride. But how was she to be 
an ornament in a place she never visited ? 
How was she to be the pride of people who 
never set eyes on her ? True, now and then 
she might be seen taking a little air in her 
garden, yet all the village could not pass by 
her gate. 

Those who entered her grounds and 
knocked at her door received prompt atten¬ 
tion and courteous words. But to every 
caller she had excused herself. She did not 
ask Mr. Blount, the cheerful and benevolent 
rector, beyond the flagstone of her porch. 
Letting him stand there, in the cold, raw 
weather, she said to him : 

“ I am very sensible of your kindness. It 
pains that I am unable to respond to the 
gracious intentions of visitors ; but my occu¬ 
pation requires all my time, and I hope you 
will not feel that rudeness is intended when I 
say it is impossible for mo to receive any¬ 
one.” 

The substance of this speech reached the 
villagers. Mr. Blount was greatly loved and 
respected. His repulse surprised and pained 
the gcfcxl souls of Aspenford. They felt 
indignant that a stranger, of whom nothing 
was known, should repel the friendly advance 
of a parson, whose countless good deeds woro 
household words. 

It might be she was engaged in some 
deeply-absorbing and profoundly private 
occupation. -But could an occupation be 
creditable, could it be blameless, could it 
be wholly free from sin or crime when it 
obliged her to shut her door in the face of a 
high-minded and honourable gentleman like 
Mr. Blount ? 

The feeling of hostility and suspicion was, 
however, dispelled like smoko before a breeze 


by a discovery which Mrs. Parker announced 
at the beginning of the New Year. 

Mr. Frederick Parker devoted himself to 
the coal trade. His wife and daughter kept 
a stationer’s shop, where the village lending 
library prospered under them. Miss 
Helmsey subscribed to the Library, and took 
in three weekly publications. 

One morning Mrs. Parker ran round the 
corner, and in great excitement exclaimed 
to her cousin, Mrs. Barraclough : 

“ Anne, I have it! I have it! ” 

“"Well, Lucy, it’s quite plain by your state 
that you have something; and what it is, 
maybe I shall hear when you get your 
breath.” 

“ I have found out why Miss Helmsey took 
that lonely house, and why she keeps herself 
to herself.” 

“ No ! ” cried Mrs. Barraclough in gratify¬ 
ing astonishment. 

“ She’s an authoress ! ” 

“ You don’t say so ! I thought there was 
a queer look about her eyes—a look as if she 
was listening.” 

“ That’s right. It’s listening to her 
thoughts, she is.” 

“ How did you find out ? ” 

“ Oh, simple as eating bread and butter! 
She borrows no books, but books for the 
young ; she takes in three papers a week— 
all girls’ papers—and look at this.” Mrs. 
Parker flattened down on the counter in 
front of her cousin the open page of a copy of 
The Daughter, putting her finger on the 
heading, “ ‘ Miss Jennie Wren, by Miss C. 
Helme,’ ” she cried. “ C. Helme—Helmsey 
—plain enough, isn’t it ? ” 

“ Aye, plain enough when you’re shown it; 
but I might be looking at it a hundred years 
before I’d ever put this and that together. 
Miss C. Helme—Miss Helmsey—nothing can 
be plainer, and, of course, this explains the 
mystery about the lady.” 

The news was all over Aspenford before 
night. The village felt relieved and gratified. 
After all, Aspenford would be able to take a 
pride in Miss Helmsey. .It was well known 
that people who write need isolation and 
quiet. It was a high distinction to have a 
lady of her ability and reputation living 
within a mile of Aspenford bridge; By-and- 
by “ C. Helme ” might write a story about 
the place, cmd bring Aspenford into 
fame ! 

Old Mother Brett’s grandson, a toll, loosely- 
made, half-witted lad, was nicknamed 
Simple Simon in the village. Standing that 
evening in the forge, he heard a man say : 

IS 
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“ It is reported that Miss Helmsey, of 
Dahlia Cottage, is an authoress.” 

“ That’s right! That’s right! That’s 
what she is,” said the oaf. “ She’s an 
authorass. As I sheltered from the rain 
under her back garden wall last Wednesday 
I heard her going on like an authorass, 
talking out whatever fooling came into her 
head.” 

“ Trying how her story would sound,” 
said the smith, resting the head of his 
hammer on the anvil, and his swarthy, hand¬ 
some face on the end of the handle. 

“ Well, I heard it, and I ought to know 
how it would sound,” said the lad. 

“ And how did it sound, Simon ? ” asked 
the smith. 

“ Why, like this: ‘ Mah! Mah! Mah! ’ 
he squalled at the top of a falsetto voice. 

The listeners laughed at Simon’s mimicry. 

“ But, Simon, tell us the sense of what 
she said.” 

“ I told you before the sense of it was the 
foolery they put into the head of a she 
authorass. Who’s going to stand me a fill 
of tobacco ? Long ago, if you were 
Christian men, you’d have noticed my 
empty pipe in my hand.” 

One bright, breezy morning in February 
Aspenford was excited by the news that Miss 
Helmsey was paying her second visit to the 
village. She locked more thin and worn, 
more fragile, more out of health than when 
the village saw her first. She went to Miss 
Dane, the dressmaker’s, to order a simple 
. black gown for herself, saying she would not 
trouble Miss Dane to try it on ; she was not 
particular as to niceness of fit; if it required 
alterations she could make them herself; 
she was able to get out but seldom, her occu¬ 
pation requiring her closest attention. 

“ I know,” said romantic little Miss Dane, 
“since we heard about your story, we all 
take a great interest in The Daughter /” 

Miss Helmsey started back as if from a 
blow. She trembled in every limb, seized 
the frame of the cheval glass for support, and 
fixed staring eyes on the little dressmaker. 

Miss Dane was horrified at the effect of her 
words. She leant against the fixtures unable 
to take her eyes off her customer. For a 
few moments the two women remained mute. 
Then a thin whisper came from between the 
bloodless lips of the figure at the cheval glass. 

“ What do you know ? What is known 
about—my story ? ” 

“ Only that it is very good and very 
interesting.” 

“ My story good and interesting! Is that 
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what you say ? Do I hear aright ? or am 
I going mad ? ” That strange look came 
into the speaker’s eyes. She lost perception 
of her surroundings, and whispered as 
though thinking herself alone: Listen— 
listen!—listen! You do not hear her 
calling ? ” 

“ Hear her! No,” whispered the other, 
awed by the words and manner of her visitor. 

“ When I am away from her I hear her 
calling and calling and calling. Can you not 
hear her calling ? She is calling now.” 

“ Who is calling ? ” 

“ My daughter. My little child, my 
Winnie, is calling with the one word I, her 
miserable mother, have left to her. She is 
calling mamma—mamma—mamma. Listen, 
and you will hear.” 

At that moment the door of the shop was 
noisily opened, and a tall, loosely-made lad 
burst into the shop. 

Miss Dane shrieked. With a start the 
mind of the woman by the glass came back 
to her. 

Simple Simon went up to the counter, and 
standing with his back to Miss Helmsey 
called out in a loud voice, as if he were 
talking to someone across a brawling 
stream: 

“ My grannie says the skirt is half a finger 
too long, and that she’ll send it to you this 
evening to be shoitened.” 

He turned on his heel, and was about to 
leave the shop when his eye caught the tall 
figure and pallid face of Miss Helmsey. He 
whipped off his cap, and, bowing low, said : 

“ My best respects to you, ma’am—or 
miss, whichever it is. I hope you’ll excuse 
me for not remembering which you are. 
Your face is changed since I first saw it, and 
they tell me your name is different, too. I 
hope you’ll forgive me. I know you well 
enough, ‘ Mamma — mamma — mamma,’ ” 
and with another bow he clapped his cap on 
his head and sailed out of the shop. 

Miss Helmsey let go the frame of the glass, 
made a step towards the counter, staggered, 
and fell swooning on the floor. 

With help the fainting woman was carried 
into Miss Dane’s bedroom behind the shop. 
All ordinary means of reviving her proved 
vain, and the little dressmaker sent for Dr. 
Freeman. At the end of a long examination 
he pronounced the case exceedingly serious 
and dangerous. The patient must be gently 
undressed and put to bed; When she re¬ 
gained consciousness she was not to be per¬ 
mitted the least exertion; Even sitting up 
in bed must not be allowed, and getting out 
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on the floor might be disastrous. He would 
go home now and send some medicine, which 
was to be administered the moment it 
arrived, and he would call again in a couple 
of hours. Meantime, if any change took 
place, he was to be summoned. 

It was close on three in the afternoon when 
the patient opened her eyes, during Dr. 
Freeman’s third visit. She was very languid 
and weak. 

Gradually a look of trouble gathered on 
her pale, beautiful face. She was trying to 
recall recent events, to account for being in 
bed in a strange room. At last she looked 
with appealing eyes at the doctor. He 
understood, and came to her help, speaking 
in a low, sympathetic voice : 

“ You are not very strong. You have 
been remaining too much indoors. You 
have been seeing no one. You fell into a low 
condition, in which you began to fancy 
things which did not exist.” 

“ To fancy things which do not exist ? ” 
she said in astonishment. 

“ Yes. Your occupation as an 
author-” 

“ My occupation as an author! ” she 
said, in still greater astonishment. “ I 
never published anything in my life—never 
wrote anything with a view to publication.” 

“ Ah, well,” said the doctor indulgently— 
he thought her mind still disturbed ; “ any¬ 
way, you were run down—dreadfully run 
down* and when something you were un¬ 
prepared for occurred in Miss Dane’s shop ” 
—he pointed towards the door—“ you fainted 
and f—I am Dr. Freeman—was called to see 
you. For the present you are to keep per¬ 
fectly quiet. In a day or so you will be 
much better; in a little while quite well 
again.” 

The woman sighed. 

“ But I must go home. She—my daughter 
—cannot live without me. She is all alone. 
There is no one to take care of her, and ghe 
—my poor darling ”—the woman burst into 
tears. “ I had better tell you the whole 
story, doctor,” she sobbed. 

“ Then be as brief as possible. You must 
not draw much on ydur strength. You will 
need it all to enable you to make a quick 
recovery.” 


“ I shall be brief, for I want you to help 
me when I have told you what you ought to 
know before I say what you can do for me. 
Ten years ago I was unhappily married to a 
man who treated me badly. Six years ago 
my husband died, leaving me with one of the 
loveliest little girls eyes ever rested on. A 
year after my husband’s death the man I 
loved before I was forced into marriage with 
my husband came back from China to 
England. I met him again. He renewed 
his suit. He came to my place one summer 
evening. My little daughter, then two 
years old—my darling, beautiful Winnie 
—was allowed to be up late that even¬ 
ing-” 

“ You really must be brief, or I shall have 
to stop you.” 

“ He and I went out through the French 
window to the garden, leaving the child in 
the drawing-room. Suddenly my com¬ 
panion gave a shout. The child had 
knocked down a lamp, the drawing-room was 
in flames. My Winnie was rescued alive, 
but crippled, maimed for life. Her face was 
disfigured so that she could never show it in 
public. Her sight was gone for ever, and 
she lost the power of speech except a few 
simple sounds. I took her everywhere, did 
everything for her, but in the end I made up 
my mind nothing could be done for her by 
science. I resolved to devote the remainder 
of my life to my Winnie, gave up all thought 
of marriage, changed my name, called myself 
Miss, so that I might not be known for a 
widow, and asked if I had any children. I 
laid aside my rings that all might think me 
unmarried, and kept under the shield of 
secrecy the poor child whose life I had ruined 
by my carelessness. Now my secret is 
known. If I am not allowed to leave this 
bed, may I ask you, doctor, to go to my 
cottage in a closed carriage and bring my 
daughter to me. And—and—and—and 
when you see her poor face you will not need 
to be told to cover her head with a thick 
veil—a veil through which no eye can 
pierce. 

“ Bring her here as quickly as you can, 
doctor. I haven’t been away from her for 
such a long time since her accident. I 
shall get better for her sake,” 
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The Motor Thief. * * * 

* 4* J* J* 

* By JESSIE POPE. 

It seems a most unlikely tale, 

And quite beyond belief , 

That such a guileless girl as 1 

Should be a motor thief. 

It came one sunny afternoon+ 

A gentle breeze was blowing± 

And , barring just a little dust i 

The roads were perfect going . 

But I declare my fault was not 

Pretneditated sinning; 

That understood , I may as well 

Begin at the beginning. 

I donned my manly motor-coati 

Mu goggles, cap, and veil; 

My heart was high with ecstastfi 

My cheek was rather pale. 

Aunt Martha left a thousand pounds 
Between Mamma and me; 

Mamma bought poodle dogs with hers 

And pugs of high degree . 

Mamma waved sadly to the child 

That once she used to dandle, 

But while she murmured vague alarms 

I turned the starting handle. 

And doggy folk and doggy talk 

She thereupon affected. 

But while she rushed from show to show 

Her daughter was neglected. 

The cylinder began to pop — 

A captivating souncC— 

And at a touch the car and 1 

Leapt forward with a bound . 

So having a decided bent 

For travel near and far , 

I drew my money from the bank 

And bought a motor-car. 

But . till we left the town behind 

I kept her going steady ; 

Then thought ive*d show a bit of pace— 

The car was more than ready. 

She was a ten-horse Pericles , 

And painted gay as maybe , 

And could be driven , so they said , 

With comfort by a baby. 

There was a bond between us two 

That few could understand, 

I felt her very heart-throbs beat 

Beneath my loving hand. 

So to the chauffeur*8 golden words 

I paid the greatest heed , 

And learnt to regulate the power 

And how to change the speed. 

And down the grade to Barton Green 

She never travelled better. 

Careering forward like a hound 

Released from straining fetter. 

I learnt to know the little taps 

And levers fastened on it, 

And all about the curly things 

That grow inside the bonnet. 

She ripped along like one possessed. 

And shook from side to side — 

#< My gay vermilion Pericles, 

Pm proud of you / ” / cried. 

I waited feverishly for At Barton people turned and stared^ j 

The moment to arrive From ancient dame to loafer; 

When I could leave the man behind Amazed to see me drive a Oftr 

And take a lonely drive.. Unaided by a chauffeur v 
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The Motor Thief. 


A Story in Verse. 


Just then the village dock struck four i 
Reminding me of tea , 

I steered her in the “ Dragon ” yard 
For all the world to see . 

Quite nonchalant and unconcerned 
Was what I tried to seem ; 
l went inside and ordered tea 
With strawberries and cream . 

/ quite enjoyed my little meal 
TUI , at another table, 

A youth began to stare at me 
As hard as he was able. 

He was a big, broad-shouldered youths 
In motor-coat attired , 

The cut was very up-to-date, 

The pattern I admired. 

His teeth were white, Aw eyes were bluet 
His hair teas fair and curly ; 

His smile was winning as he chaffed 
The waiter, old and surly. 

And though I would not meet his eye 
He smiled across at me, 

He looked so bold—the whole affair 
Completely spoilt my tea. 

I always was afraid of men ; 

My hardihood was leaking; 

So judge my feelings when the wretch 
Drew near and started speaking. 

I rose 9 and fled in haste and rage , 

Nor Hayed to don my coat or 
Adjust my goggles till I reached 
The shelter of my motor. 

The ostler man had moved my car 
From where it stood before, 

For now my scarlet Derides 
Was just outside the door . 

I lost no time in starting off. 

Disturbed and agitated, 

Ani, turning down the road for hornet 
The speed accelerated. 

The car had lost her fire and go. 

I'd trouble with the dutch. 

The trembler, too, was slack — indeed^ 

We both seemed out of touch. 

“ They've shaken it about” I cried ; 

“ They wouldn't—if I'd seen them: 
The ostler and that Hue-eyed youth 
Have spoilt my fun between them. 
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“ The one has quite upset my nerves, 

The other scratched the paint -” 

Just then I saw a sight behind 
That made me like to faint. 

A scarlet car was drawing near , 

And large as life, within it. 

There sat the dreadful Hue-eyed youth — 
I knew him in a minute. 

I paled , but through my goggles shot 
A look of angry scorn. 

I bustled on and heeded not 
The tootle of his horn. 

Until a hundred yards ahead 
I spied a narrow byway, 

And down it turned, with beating heart, 
Relieved to leave the highway. 

Concealed by banks, I slackened speed, 
No longer going fast; 

Intending quietly to return, 

After the man had passed. 

And, comforted to think I'd scored, 

I felt a thrill of laughter , 

Till, turning down the lane, I savj 
The monster follow after. 

them began to wave his arm, 

To make remarks and shout. 

From that time forward my retreat 
Grew rather like a rout. 

I could not hear the dreadful things 
He kept vociferating ; 

My car was making such a noise, 

My bosom palpitating. 

Put as I took a downward grade. 

Like leaf before the wind, 

1 thought I heard him slacken speed 
And drop some way behind . 

What made me hit the bank just then 
I never could discover ; 

But suddenly I left the car. 

Which turned completely over . 

I hurtled gaily through the air 
A dozen yards away, 

Alighting safely on a heap 
Of freshly-gathered hay. 

My eyes first lit upon my car, 

Which lay a wreck before me, 

And next I saw the Hue-eyed youth 
Was gently bending o'er me. 
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“ Pm safe” I said ; “ but oh, my car / ” 
2Vo more could I dissemble, 

TAc tears came brimming to my eyes, 
My lips began to tremble. 

Tm yiad you are not hurt” he saidi 
“ .4/ter so Vad a fall. 

Don't cry about the car, because 
It's not your car at all ! 

“ Yoa teofc my Pericles away, 

Your own you te/£ forsaken; 

It happened both were painted red , 
That's where you were mistaken. 

“ ^4nd wAen you left the inn like thati 
As though you were distraught, 

To as A; a spanner for my clutch 
Was reaUy all I sought.” 


I could not doubt his tale was true, 

There stood my dainty treasure, 

While his was smashed to bits —no words 
My misery could measure. 

Then, with a sudden gush of tears, 
lowering my head, 

“ <4Jas, 7’ve wrecked your car !” 1 sobbed. 
“ Tton’^ mention # / ” Ae said. 

And later, sitting in my car, 

He drove me to the “ Dragon.” 

His own they gathered in a truck, 

Two barrows, and a waggon. 

But when l gave him mine insteadj 
The only way to square it; 

He scouted the Idea until 
We settled toe would share it: 


# THE DYING NUN'S CONFESSION. * 3 

By M. Graham Alexander. 


Good father, I must die, 

And yet I do not fear 
To leave this peaceful sky, 

This quiet convent here. 

These gentle nuns that glide 
Like shadows of a dream, 
These trees that stand beside 
The silver of the stream. 

But ere I say farewell 
And lie beneath the sod, 

1 have one thing to tell, 

To make my peace with Godk 

Two long, long years ago, 

Out in that garden, there, 

I heard the river flow, 

• 7 felt that life was fair. 


He came up to my side, 

’Tjcas towards the end of day; 

He would not go, 1 tried 
To make him ride away . 

He was so straight and strong 
He sat there at my feet 

And talked — yes, it was wrong. 

But, oh l how it was sweet. 

“ Life is a golden glow,” 

He said; “skies shine above.™ 

And then he whispered low: 

“ Child, Life was made for Level 

And when the shadows fell, 

After the death of day, 

He gently said “ Farewell” 

And then he rode away. 


I dreamt of worlds outside 

Where golden dreams were true t 

The world was sweet and wide, 
And that was all 7 knew. 

And as I mourned the fate 
That made of me a nun, 

I heard the clanging gate. 

And saw there, in the sun, 

A man stand, and I grew 

Hot, with the swift surprise; 

Men in my life were few , 

And so I lowered my eyes. 


Things were not as before, 

For I —7 turned to weep — 
And cried for him once more 
\ (He only comes in sleep): 

I strive by vows and tears 
To still my heart, and yet , 
After these two long years, 

1 cannot quite forget. 

And, father, since I die. 

Dream loving, as I live, 

And for my dear dream cry — 
Think you, will God forgive ? 
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The Quincunx Case. ' * * 

J* By W. D. PITMAN\ 


HOW THE STOBY BEGINS. 

I, Philip AJmn, come to London with my mother, in order to find work. We are almost at the end of our 
resource* when a letter arrives from my uncle, John Adrian—who has a large leather factory—asking me to see 
him with a view to entering the business. I am welcomed on my arrival at Burnford by my cousin Cecil, with 
whom I at once fall in love. 

In a deserted cottage I discover some pages from a diary, evidently the property of Joseph. Balsamo, chemist to 
the **«■**»» Leather Works. He had met with & tragic end. Much of the writing—a mixture of French and English— 
is indecipherable, but thfere are frequent references to leather and the receipt and payment of money, together with 
an imperfect address—Pierre Cbavaignac, 27 Sous-le-fort Street. 

At the time of his death Balsamo was engaged in perfecting a process for treating patent leather, hut the 
formula was missing, and my uncle was suspicious of a leakage. On one of the pages of the diary, five times 
repeated, appeared the sign of a quincunx (X) evidently serving as a symbol. Thinking this may have something to 
do with the missing formula, I mention the matter to my uncle, and he challenges me to discover it. 

I decide that Sous-le-Fort Street is in Quebec, and a visit to Canada is therefore necessary. My unde agrees to 
pay expenses. 

In Quebec I change my name to Anthony Gellatly—a name often mentioned in the diary—and as such register at 
my hotel, giving my home as Manchester. 

I have a mysterious visitor in Colonel de Petry, who tells me that he knew my relatives in Manchester. He 
promises his assistance in my search for Chavaignac, and invites me to his house, the Maison de l’Orme. 
The family consists of himself, his daughter Claire and his niece Marguerite; the latter warns me of danger if 
I stay, hot in spite of that, I remain. I soon perceive that my every movement is watched, and I am not permitted 
to leave the grounds alone. One night, however, I manage to steal out unobserved, and from signs of disorder on the 
g r ou nd floor and a steam launch moored to the boat slip of the Maison de l’Orme, I come to the conclusion that my 
host is engaged in smuggling. 

The next day the Colonel tells me that Marguerite is ill with hysteria, but she sends me a note through a nun, in 
which she says sbe is a prisoner and asks my help. At the same time I learn that her name is Balsamo, and 
that by remaining my life is in peril. The following evening, at Marguerite’s request, I meet the nun in the garden, 
and I then discover that Marguerite once possessed a clue to the missing formula. Chavaignac, too, is found* and is 
to see me on the morrow. 


CHAPTER XIII . 

Chavaignac A'ppean at Last . 

W HEN I awoke the next morning it 
was with a feeling that I must 
make the best of what I hoped to 
be my last day at the Maison de rOrme. 
The night’s interview had shown me that 
my stay was becoming impossible, that 
freedom was now an essential to my 
business. I had therefore three things to 
do: to see Marguerite, to interview the man 
Chavaignac, and to get safely away from 
the house. Sheer audacity, -I thought, 
might get me the first; the second was easy ; 
how to accomplish the third 1 had no notion 
in the world. 

The reader has not failed to note the 
gradual change which had taken place in 
my estimate of the friendly and philosophic 
M. le Colonel Horace de P6try de Chambord. 

Once or twice, in contact with his geniality, 
his bonhomie , and his charm, I had, as it 
were, gone deeper, touched ice, and chilled 
at the touch. Once or twice, meeting his 
eye, obtrusively frank, protestingly open, I 
tad suddenly understood to the core the 
significance of Shakespeare’s phrase, 
H Honest, honest Iago ! ” 


Thus is made plain the fact that when I 
descended that morning to breakfast, found 
myself alone with him* and saw that he had 
for once laid aside his smiling mask and sat 
visibly preoccupied, morose, and anxious, 
I experienced a fear such as no other person 
has ever inspired in me. 

Involuntarily, as I poured myself out a cup 
of coffee, I remembered Marguerite’s words : 
“ Your life is merely a question of hour to 
hour.” Yet I did not agree with Marguerite, 
for I believed that De Petry had more reason 
to find out my real mission than to kill me ; 
that I was safe so long as I could play upon 
the mysterious and deep fear which the 
name Gellatly evidently inspired. 

The Colonel read his newspapers, I sipped 
my coffee, in silence. Our eyes avoided 
each other. Presently I observed: 

“ I hope Mademoiselle Marguerite is well 
enough to receive visitors this morning ? ” 

“ Do you wish to be one ? ” smiled my 
obliging host. 

“1 do indeed,” said I, and fixed an eye 
upon the ceiling as I went on with delibera¬ 
tion, “ I take a deep interest in her since 
finding that she was the daughter of an old 
friend of mine—a dear old friend ! ” 

“ Really ? ” replied the Colonel, and I 
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must say I admired the intonation. “ Have 
wo other ties besides the Gellatlys of Man¬ 
chester ? It is possible you knew my 
lamented brother ? ” 

“ The proper name of Mr. Joseph Balsamo, 
then, was Petry ? ” 1 asked. 

This was an exceedingly good shot, and 
fired, let me confess, out of sheer giddy 
audacity. My host was a man of resource, 
of wit, and of trained self-command, but it 
was impossible that such a remark should 
be wholly without effect. His ruddy hue 
changed somewhat; his eyes steadied, the 
pupils dwindled to two points. But he laid 
down his paper with a perfectly steady hand, 
and his voice showed just the right shades of 
surprise, cordiality, and paternal anxiety, 
as he replied : 

“ So Marguerite told you she was the 
daughter of Balsamo—extraordinary ! ” 

I could have cut out my tongue for the 
imprudence, but it was too late, so I merely 
nodded. 

u Upon my soul,” said De P6try in a voice 
of concern, “ the child’s condition must be 
even worse than I thought. Joseph Bal¬ 
samo was my brother’s intimate friend, it is 
true—but such an idea—incredible ! The 
thing grows serious; when Marguerite’s 
frenzy comes to cast such reflection on her 
dead parents, I feel it is time I should take 
steps! ” 

His tone, his accent, it was impossible not 
to believe them. I felt suddenly dismayed 
and mortified. Would not any sensible man 
have said to ms: “Come, you are foolish. 
This man is respectable and convincing. It 
is his niece and yourself who are crack- 
brained and hysterical. What reason have 
you for imagining anything wrong in this 
case ? ” 

Everyone, I think, undergoes such re¬ 
actions in the midst of unusual situations ; 
reactions of prudence, of conservatism. The 
frank counter-proposition by this quiet man 
of the world had an effect on my excited 
fancy like a jet of cold water. 

“ Possibly the mistake is mine.” I grudged 
this reply. “ 1 may have jumped at con¬ 
clusions which mademoiselle did not intend.” 

“ She should not have given you cause. 
The idea not only distresses me—it mortifies 
me exceedingly,” said the Colonel with 
dignity; and I seemed to see a man who 
felt with the utmost keenness the vagaries 
of a morbid child. 

“ It was doubtless my imagination,” I 
hastened to assure him ; and his tone was 
somewhat mollified as he replied : 
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“ I do not say you are to be blamed,” 
and returned to his newspaper. I was in a 
strongly reactionary mood of mortification 
and indignation at myself, and I took up a 
sheet of the newspaper to recover behind it. 
My feelings at the moment seemed abso¬ 
lutely with the Colonel—but there is a truth 
that men are guided strongly and continu¬ 
ously by conviction alone, and that truth 
saved my life. 0 

I thought I was absorbed in an account 
of a lacrosse match, yet my eye, guided by 
this conviction, I feel sure, stole a look at 
my host from the shelter of the page. Ah, 
he was no more absorbed in reading than I 
was ; the face he bent over the sheet was 
contorted with fury and perplexity, he 
gnawed his iron grey moustache; and the 
glance which I encountered whipped out 
and was gone, like the flash of a little snake 
across a path. 

I should have believed him, I should have 
been lured easily into fancied security if he 
had been able to retain for half-an-hour 
longer his mien of smiling good humour. 
As it was, his glance showed me a dangerous 
man, one I knew for an enemy; I cooled ; 
my nerves strung taut, once more I faced the 
combat. All this passed in sixty crucial 
seconds. 

Mademoiselle Claire, entering from the 
terrace, found her guest and her father 
reading in apparent harmony. The latter 
rose and embraced her with his usual 
demonstrativeness; and I laid down my 
paper and stood also. 

“ By the way, M. de P6try,” I said as if 
to continue a conversation, “ that inter¬ 
view with Mademoiselle Marguerite—I 
should really like to have it, if you will ask 
her to name an hour.” 

“ I am so sorry,” said the Colonel smoothly, 
“ but my niece charged me to deliver you her 
regards and farewells. She left us early this 
morning.” 

Already! I looked from father to 
daughter. 

“ She has left the Maison de l’Orme ? ” I 
asked, “ and where has she gone ? ” 

“ Yes, she left us early to-day. The 
doctor had advised change of air and a 
complete rest. Marguerite is a deeply 
religious child, so she decided to go to a 
retreat. How valuable,” continued the 
Colonel enthusiastically, “ are the aids of 
the Church to tired and burdened minds ! 
A retreat is merely a species of rest cure— 
and I have no doubt that when she returns 
the child will be infinitely benefited 
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physically and much calmer in mind. Don’t 
you think so, Claire ? ” 

“I think it an admirable decision on her 
part,” said Claire with dignity. 

There was nothing for me to do but leave 
the room, feeling that the enemy had scored 
a point. I stood on the terrace for a while, 
deep in thought. The sunshine was warm ; 
the air brought the freshness of the wide 
spaces of the St. Lawrence; distant and 
faint came the peal of many bells from the 
grey town whose streets are never wholly 
free from that wild and musical clamour. 

Before me lay the avenue and the highway 
—apparently open, free—yet I knew better 
than to try them, weaponless as I was. All 
about me seemed peaceful, simple, natural 
—yet I was like a man who walks between 
iron walls, to some dark and terrible end. I 
might dare a dash for freedom and the town, 
but to. do so meant to give up my quest, or 
worse even, to abandon the wretched girl 
who had cried to me for help. 

I stood there as I have said, looking out 
and listening to the bells, and wondering 
if they were the last bells I should hear; if 
I should ever again see the streets of Quebec, 
or feel Cecil’s hand touch mine. 

. I had become certain, with a deadly cer¬ 
tainty, that my gaolers were cunning and 
ruthless—that no chance in my favour was 
likely to interfere with their plans. I 
thought of Chavaignac, whom I was to see 
in an hour or two, and I speculated idly 
whether he was to be my executioner. It 
was all so easy for them, and I had been such 
a fool! 

“ I shall have to see it through ! ” T mut¬ 
tered, and I set my teeth. 

“ See what through ? ” asked a voice at 
my elbow,, and there was Claire, smiling her 
overworked smile at me. 

“ Oh, the interview with my friend, 
Chavaignac,” I answered lightly. “He 
probably knows even less English than I 
know French.” 

“ I do not yet understand what you want 
with him,” Claire suggested, as siie seated 
herself near me. 

“ The business is not my own,” I said 
shortly. 

“ Sometimes it is prudent to speak out, 
Monsieur Gellatly.” 

“ Sometimes it is, Mademoiselle Claire.” 

“ Ah, you are very distrustful of your 
friends,” she remarked playfully, and 
showed the points of her small, sharp teeth. 
We were both silent for a while. 

“ And Marguerite ? ” she asked suddenly. 


“What of her?” 

“ You no longer wish to see her ? ” 

“ Not for the moment. Am I not more 
charmingly employed ? ” 

“ Poor Marguerite! ” she mocked in her 
thin voice. 

“ But I hope to see her before I go,” I 
added in as firm a tone as possible. 

“ Before you go ? Indeed ! ” said she, 
and laughed her empty, cruel laugh, which, 
in spite of myself, turned me cold. At that 
moment the Colonel’s appearance was in the 
nature of a relief. My worthy host was 
again all smiles and sunshine; h came to 
offer me his own study for the fo -thcoming 
interview with Chavaignac, and he pointedly 
asked his daughter to go for a dr ve. 

From my window upstairs I saw them 
go, and looked at the two driving off with 
something of the feeling with which one 
watches a pair of cobras coiled together in 
a cage at the Zoo—particularly if the cage 
does not look strong. I wondered they x 
dared to leave me, however, but did not 
wonder long. The dog-cart had not turned 
the corner of the avenue, before a man in 
the rou&h clothes of a gardener began to 
busy himself at the front of the house, and 
at the back there was always Dufour, the 
butler. It would be two or three to one, 
whether the Colonel was there or not. 

My next thought was to wonder whether 
Marguerite had really gone, but of that there 
seemed no doubt. And while this was still 
in my mind, the silent, heavy-faced, stolid 
woman, who was the only female servant at 
the Maison de l’Orme, came up to tell me 
that the man I wished to see was waiting 
downstairs. 

I went at once to the Colonel’s study. 
The shutters had been partially drawn to 
keep out the strong summer sunshine, making 
a pleasant cool obscurity. Standing near 
the window I saw a tall Canadian in a typical 
settler’s blue shirt, heavy boots, and blue 
tasselled cap which he twirled between his 
fingers. 

So far as I could see, his appearance was 
equally typical ; he had the fair moustache 
and bunchy fair hair of the Norman, with 
rather small black eyes. The man seemed 
an honest, slow-witted fellow, speaking little 
English, so that I had some trouble in 
following the long-winded history with which 
he began—all about Pere Antoine, and the 
message, and why he had come to Quebec 
that day. “ The letter said I could tell 
m’sieu something and he would pay! ” he 
concluded, and I nodded. 
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“ Yes,” I said, taking a near-by chair, “ I 
will pay well if you answer my questions. 
You once lived in England, I think ? ” 

“ Yes, m’sieu,” he answered promptly. 
“ I lived there for a few months.” 

“ Four years ago, was it not ? ” 

“ M’sieu is quite right.” 

He stood in front of me still playing with 
his cap, his little bright eyes moving rest¬ 
lessly over the room. 

“ At that time you had a friend, a chemist 
'—named Joseph Balsamo ? ” 

He nodded assent. 

“ And this Balsamo died,” I went on 
slowly, “ under peculiar circumstances ? *? 

This time he did not look at me. 

“ M’sieu has heard-” 

“ I know” I said emphatically. M It is 
useless to try to deceive me, as you will see.” 

“ If m’sieu knows—all,” the man said 
hoarsely—though I noticed his colour did 
not change, “ he must know that I, Pi^rref 
Chavaignac, am entirely innocent.” 

“ That may be,” I said, and then I paused. 
My ear had caught the faint scrape of a foot 
on the verandah behind the shuttered 
windows. “ It’s too warm in here to talk,” 
I cried loudly, and going to the windows, I 
threw the shutters wide. The verandah was 
empty. In the flood of sunlight I wheeled a 
chair to the window, and sat where I could 
command the view outside. The walls were 
thick, we were away from the closed door, 
so this manoeuvre put eavesdropping out of 
the question. 

“ Now the papers that Balsamo left,” I 
continued, again facing Chavaignac, “ were 
in your charge-” 

I did not go on. 

In the newly entered strong light from the 
window I noted the curious appearance of the 
man. The red burnt in two spots in his 
cheeks, the rest of his face was ghastly white ; 
I thought he trembled. 

“ I see m’sieu knows I am innocent—that 
I know nothing! ” he repeated, and mois¬ 
tened his dry bps. 

“Others might not think so,” said I 
sternly, “ but if you will answer me truth¬ 
fully, Chavaignac, I will do my best for 
you.” 

“ I have m’sieu’s promise ? ” 

“ Yes, I promise.” 

His face cleared with relief. When I cried 
impatiently, “ Now tell me,” his pause was 
only one of reflection. 

M I was not the nearest friend to Balsamo, 
as m’sieu knows,” said he, sinking his voice. 
“ But I liked him well, and I knew he feared 
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those closer than I—you understand 1 He 
told me when he found it—his preparation, 
and his dread lest the secret should be stolen 
from him. He wanted it kept for-” 

“ His daughter—Mademoiselle Marguer¬ 
ite.” I interjected. Chavaignac put a hand 
to his throat. 

“ M’sieu promised,” he whispered des¬ 
perately, and his eyes grew wild with fear. 

“ Yes, go on, go on ! ” I urged.. 

“ He knew I was his friend—but he was so 
suspicious was Joseph! He could confide 
in nobody. But near the last he said to me: 
* Pierre, my friend, I confide in thee. This 
is a paper—it is to be kept for my little one,’ 
and he gave me this. M’sieu sees I have 
kept it safely ? ” 

We had drawn close together. The man 
fumbled in his shirt, drew forth a tiny 
leather bag, and untied the strings. The 
perspiration stood on my face as I watched 
him take out a tiny square of parchment, 
curiously folded. He handed it to me. It 
bore in Balsamo’s handwriting a name, 
“ Pierre Chavaignac,” a large number 2, 
and the mark X; I broke the seal. Within 
was a line or two of writing and figures, but 
a glance showed me that it was only a part of 
the required formula. 

Then the light broke on me. The nun’s 
description returned to my mind and the 
chemist’s scheme became perfectly clear. 
Trusting no one wholly among his question¬ 
able associates, he had divided his formula 
into five separate sections, numbered ea?h, 
and distributed them, giving each friend to 
understand he had the whole. Thus the 
quincunx was his symbol for the formula: 
Here was one number; I had heard of 
another—but the other three-” 

The flash of thought in which I understood 
all this, a second after was driven out by 
another flash. Chavaignac bent eagerly to¬ 
wards me and the sunlight beat full on his 
face. Over the right ear there showed a 
patch of short white hair under his yellow 
wig! 

“ This is what I want, I will pay you well 
for it,” I said quietly, and took a step nearer. 
Then, with a sudden movement, the whole 
golden wig was in my hand, and there stood 
before me blinking, but not disconcerted, a 
head I knew; the bullet head covered with 
scanty white hair, the pale face painted into 
ruddiness, the little shifty eyes of the butler, 
Dufour. 

“ You villain! ” I cried, and sprang at 
him. “Not so loud, m’sieu!” he cried* 
“ not so loud l ” 
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“ How dare you trick me?” I shouted, 
for I was furious. 

“ I did not,” he answered. 44 Chavaignac 
is my name, and I am he m’sieu wished to 
see. 

At this I sat down dazed. “ It was you, 
all the time ? ” 

“ It was I, and you will not blame me 
when you understand, M’sieu Gellatly! I 
am in your hands. I can do nothing—I will 
obey, you shall have the paper, only I beg 
you not to tell the Colonel! ” 

The man’s agony of fear was not assumed, 
and I began dimly to see the chance of an 
ally. The subordinate had failed in his 
game, and I had no reason to think his 
superior would be lenient—thus, fear might 
throw the former upon my side, if I could 
play on it. 

44 I have promised,” I said, and he hung 
on my words, 44 because I believe you may 
be innocent of the worst.” 

44 1 am—it is truth, lam!” he protested. 

44 Then tell me why you did not give 
Marguerite the paper as her father told 
you ? ” 

44 And have it taken from her ? ” he broke 
out. 44 That would have been no kindness, 
m’sieu! ” 

There was truth enough in this, and I saw 
it; my tone grew less angry, for I began to 
understand something of the man’s position. 

44 Look here,” I said, 44 if I am to keep my 
promise to save you, I must hear the whole. 
I do not need to show you, Dufour, that for 
some'of you there is a rope at the other end 
of this matter.” He drew breath at this, 
and I paused to let it harve due effect. 44 If 
it is not to be for you, I must have a better 
return than this useless paper. Will you 
answer my questions ? ” 

44 The Virgin knows I will, m’sieu ! And, 
as to the paper, I no sooner knew Ma’mselle 
Marguerite had one like it than I heard her 
say it was gone. Ma’mselle had an affec- 
tion for me, m’sieu—she knew me innocent! 
: . ; Often she said, 4 Dufour, I believe 
you are my only friend in this house.’ 
Would you not have kept silent, m’sieu, and 
hid the paper in secret as I did ? For the 
Colonel swore he would find the others, 
saying he had a right—that they were his. 
And then I thought—you have seen him, he 
is a terrible man—that it would be a good 
plan to have—to have-” 

He faltered, and I finished for him : 44 A 
card up one’s sleeve in case of need ? ” 

44 Yes, m’sieu,” and his little eyes dropped 
from my face to the floor. 


44 And then,” said I, 44 1 came—knowing 
aU-” 

44 Knowing all! ” he repeated, 44 and 
bearing the name, and so brave, so careless ! 

. . . The rest of us, we had thought of 
the Colonel till then as the Fiend himself, 
whom nothing could touch—yet he, too, was 
afraid of m’sieu ; he, too, did not under¬ 
stand ! ” 

The grey pallor of fear crept again upon 
his face as he went on : 44 We tried warning 
you, and you would not go—wre tried to 
frighten you, yet you did not run, and I for 

one saw no end but-” he made a gesture 

with his-supple hand about his throat. 

I remembered a name and fired it, like a 
chance arrow. 

44 So you and Signor Vettori w r ere 
scared ? ” I said. 

He stood silent, a weakened, a ghastly 
figure—I began to believe in my star, and 
I hurried on. 

44 You are in my pay from this moment, 
Chavaignac. Go. Do not say a word to 
the Colonel, and do your work as usual. 
I shall leave this house to-day, and I shall 
give you my address, where you can report 
to me. It is the only way you can save 
your neck, my good friend.” 

44 And if he asks me ? ” he murmured. 

44 Tell him I wanted information about the 
late Balsamo’s daughter. Tell him ”—here I 
laughed— 44 that I came from Mr. Adrian, the 
leather manufacturer—that there is money 
owing to Balsamo’s heirs.” 

He stared admiringly. 44 M’sieu is the 
Colonel’s very match for lying,” he com¬ 
mented. 44 Who would have believed it ? ” 

44 One thing more. Where is Mar¬ 
guerite ? ” 

This time he looked sincerely troubled. 

44 Do you think he would tell me ? Ah, if 
I only knew I would tell you, M’sieu Gellatly, 
gladly ! They took her away because they 
thought she had been talking.” 

44 You must find out where she is for me.” 

44 1 will do my best,” he replied doubt¬ 
fully, and then gave a start. 44 Listen, he 
has returned ! ” he whispered. I, too, heard 
the trotting of a horse up the avenue, and 
I rose. 

44 You can go,” I said hurriedly, 44 but re¬ 
member ! ” and I left him bow’ing, and 
mechanically twirling the woollen cap in 
his shaking hand. 

The cart drew up to the step, the Colonel 
and his daughter alighted, and the horse 
was taken to the stable by the quoudam 
gardener. All this I watched, sheltered 
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behind the drawing-room curtains, and 
when my host came in he found me enjoying 
a cigar and a book. 

“ A satisfactory interview, I hope, my dear 
Gellatly ? ” 

“ Quite, my dear De Petry.” 

“ Was the fellow an obstinate boor, as 
they are so often ? ” 

“ Oh, no—that would be harsh. I had 
trouble at first, but after that we got on 
famously.” ' 

He could not hide his surprise. “ You 
got your information, then ? ” 

“ All I required, in full. But you, did you 
drive far ? ” 

“ A long way on the Lorette road. Pepin 
went splendidly; he will have to rest this 
afternoon.” 

I recalled the shining brown horse capering 
and dancing on its way to the stables, and 
the foot I had heard on the verandah, and I 
smiled. But the Colonel was occupied with 
other thoughts, and did not notice my 
amusement. He excused himself in some 
haste, and I knew without being told that 
he went at once to the butler’s pantry. 

Meanwhile, I sat where he had left me, 
and my smile gave way to a frown of per¬ 
plexity. I was face to face with the next 
step—the important step of leaving the 
Maison de POrme. 

I knew enough of men to know I could 
not count on Chavaignac; I knew enough 
of the genial M. le Colonel Horace de Petry 
de Chambord to know that if I did not leave 
in the next hour—before he found out every¬ 
thing—I had very little likelihood of leaving 
at all. And if I stayed—but here my reflec¬ 
tions became melodramatic; I could only 
tell myself that I must—I must go ! 

And in the thought I raised my eyes from 
my book, and in an instant I vras on my 
feet. What I saw was the most natural 
thing in the world, merely an express delivery 
van from the town driving up the avenue. 
But the driver was a big, burly, honest¬ 
faced fellow; there was a half-grown lad 
beside him on the seat, and the sight of them 
meant life, freedom, everything to me. 

I was on the step in two bounds, and met 
the man face to face as he scrambled down 
from the seat; 

“ I’m very anxious to get to the town at 
once,” I said ; “ a telegram makes it neces¬ 
sary for me to reach there without delay. 
I’ll give you ten dollars to let me go back 
in your van.” 

He hesitated, but only from surprise, as I 
could see, 
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“ Why, sir,” he replied—he was evidently 
English-Canadian, as I was glad to find, 
“ it’s rather unusual, but-” 

“ The case is unusual,” I began, and just 
then the door opened, and Colonel de Petry 
stood upon the step. His eye flashed upon 
the group and settled upon me. 

“ My dear Colonel,” I said, “ a telegram 
has just recalled me. I must return imme¬ 
diately in this good man’s van, if he will 
let me.” 

“ In a delivery van! ” cried my sym¬ 
pathetic host; “ but why, my dear Gellatly? 
I will send you with the trap.” 

“ You forget. Pepin has been too far 
already to-day, and must rest. This is an 
excellent opportunity, if you will forgive its 
abruptness ! ” 

“ But your clothes, my dear friend ! ” 

“ You will be so kind as to send them 
after me, to the Frontenac.” 

“ I cannot let you go like this,” he said. 

“ I fear I must,” said I. 

“ It is absurd ! At least come in and let 
us discuss it.” 

“ Thanks, but my hat is here.” 

He could not keep all signs of his anger 
from his face, and I saw the van driver and 
the boy exchange glances. I put my foot 
on the wheel. 

“ I’m infinitely obliged for your hospi¬ 
tality, and your help,” I said gaily, “ but I 
mustn’t keep this good fellow waiting. 
Thank you, and au revoir .” 

“ Won’t you come in, at least, and say 
good-bye to Claire ? ” said he. I saw his 
hand go idly to the pocket of his coat, and 
if ever I saw murder in a man’s eye, I saw 
it then. 

“ Thank mademoiselle for me,” I said 
from the van, “ and—will you come a little 
nearer ? ” 

He came and stood by the side of the 
van and our eyes encountered. 

“ Mademoiselle Marguerite’s convent,* I 
said ; “ may I have the address ? ” 

“ She would not be allowed to see you,” 
he replied, “ even if she wished. A retreat 
cannot be disturbed with callers.” 

“ The matter is important and urgent.” 

“ It is against religious practice. It would 
never be permitted.” 

“ But it concerns life and death,” I said 
significantly, “ three years ago, I know, but 
still ; : s However, you may do my 
errand for me, if you will.” 

“ I cannot wait, sir,” remarked the driver. 
I leant close down to the Colonel’s furious, 
contained face. 
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“I gave mademoiselle some important 
papers,” I went on, “ relating to our mutual 
friend, the late Balsamo. Will you get 
them back from her, since I cannot ? ” 

“ I will see that they are returned,” said 
he shortly, and turning upon his heel walked 
into the house. The driver picked up the 
reins and looked at me in surprise, for I 
whistled loudly as we rattled down the 
avenue. 

BBS 

CHAPTER XIV: 

On the ColonePs Track, 

UEER folk in that there house, they 
say,” remarked the driver, as we 
turned out of the gate. 

“ Oh, do they ? ” I asked him, interested. 

“ The old man didn’t want to let you go, 
now, did he ? ” 

“ Merely his hospitality,” said I. 

u Well, if you ask me, I should say you’re 
well out of it,” concluded the driver, 
chirruping to his horse, and his boy and he 
once again exchanged looks. 

I was of the same opinion. Never seemed 
road so beautiful as that white, warm, dusty 
highway, or vehicle more to my taste than 
the delivery van. True, I was without a 
supply of extra clothes, and likely to remain 
so for some time to come, for even if my 
friend the Colonel did send them to my 
hotel, I was not likely to be at liberty to 
claim them there. To-day, as I felt, my 
work began; the real task, the labour, the 
running to earth, was in my hands from this 
moment. I was free to act, my actions 
must count henceforward. My first errand 
in Quebec will not be hard to guess. 

I bought the finest small revolver I could 
find and a good supply of ammunition. The 
toubh of its butt gave me confidence and 
courage, and when I came out of the shop, 
St. Joseph Street had lost its suggestion of 
lurking ambush. 

Then I turned to the task of finding a 
lodging, aided by some addresses which the 
van driver had given me. The Frontenac 
was an impossible residence for a man with 
my work on hand, and, besides, I wished a 
lodging nearer to the Maison de 1’Onne. 
After much search I found it, a very good 
room in a quiet house in the Rue St. Cecile 
Boivin, and paid for it most thankfully. 

Then again I set out, to snatch a mouthful 
of dinner, and make a tour of some cheaper 
clothing shops for the necessities I lacked. 

I fitted myself from head to foot in the blue 


shirt, wool cap, rough trousers, and boots of 
the French-Canadian labourer, to which I 
added a black beard and wig, and in this 
disguise, feeling very much like the villain 
in a melodrama, I set out again for the 
Maison de l’Orme. 

What I had to do was plain. The story I 
had told M. de Petry about the papers I had 
given to Marguerite would have an effect 
upon which I thought I might calculate with 
certainty. Whether he believed it or not, 
he must inevitably go to Marguerite herself 
to find out the truth, and where Colonel de 
Petry went, I meant to follow. I could do 
nothing, it seemed to me, until I found 
Marguerite and talked with her, and in thin 
chase I meant to seek the assistance of i ]\t 
redoubtable Dufour. 

Of course, I did not go near to the front 
of the Maison de l’Orme. I took the back 
lane, skirmished through the undergrowth 
and marched boldly to the kitchen door. 
As I hoped, Dufour was there and bade me 
“ be off ” roughly enough, although he at 
the same moment put a big piece of bread 
into my hand. It was good, however, to 
see him start and cringe, when I spoke in 
mv natural voice : 

“ Thanks, m’sieu—but it is not food I want 
—this time.” 

“ You are mad, sir, I believe ! ” he gasped 
out, shutting the door after him as he came 
out on the step. “ The Colonel is in a rage— 
Good Heavens! I have never seen him 
worse. If he sees you—well, you will die 
here, and no one will be the wiser ! ” 

“ Don’t be a fool, Dufour—do you think I 
am alone in an affair like this ? Look here,” 
and I fixed him wnth my eye, “ if I disappear, 
others will follow, who may be less inclined 
to believe in your innocence in the Gellatly 
affair, my good fellow.” 

“ Not so loud, sir,” he whispered, his eyes 
staring. “ What is it you want ? ” 

“ I’ve no time for discussion,” I told him. 
u The matter is this. So long as you obey 
me, on my word of honour, you shall have 
your chance. If you betray or disobey— 
there will be no discrimination between 
persons when the time comes. That is all. 
And now answer me. Where is the 
Colonel ? ” 

He jerked his head in the direction of the 
house. “ In there, sir, and mad as a demon.” 

“ He has not left the house since I went ? ” 

“ No, sir, he has been-” 

“ Searching my trunk,” I finished the 
sentence with a smile. “ That is all right. 
Now, I believe, as soon as he dares, he will 
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go to where he has sent Mile. Marguerite. 
We must divide the watch. I will take the 
day; you, being in the house, the night. 
You must report to me ,when I come here 
at six o’clock every morning. If he leaves 
in the night, you must track him, find out 
where he goes, and bring me word.” 

“ M’sieu means no harm to mademoi¬ 
selle ? ” he asked doubtfully. 

“ I am the only friend she has in the 
place except yourself,”, I replied impa¬ 
tiently. “ I promised her to find where she 
was and to help her. If you refuse to aid 
me, harm will come to her.” 

“ I will help all I can—but if he should 
know ? ” 

“ He must not know, that is all. Did you 
see her go this morning, yourself ? ” I asked, 
as I was about to move off. 

“ Only at a distance, sir. I knew better 
than to try to speak to mademoiselle,” he 
assured me. “ She left in the carriage with 
the sister who attended her, and her face 
was covered with a long, thick veil.” 

“ Doubtless she has gone to some convent 
—or it may be to some hiding place. "Wher¬ 
ever it is, I must know it. I shall return at 
six to-morrow,” and, giving him a nod, I 
retreated into the bushes, fully satisfied that 
the man would do as he was told. 

I was at my post early the next morning, 
refreshed and strengthened by a night’s 
sleep in security. Prompt to the hour, I 
saw Dufour come out from the kitchen and 
steal down to the shrubbery, giving furtive 
backward glances as he ran. On seeing me 
he gave a gasp almost of relief. 

“ I have watched as m’sieu wished,” he 
said; “ but the Colonel—oh, he is a terrible 
man! ” 

Evidently fear of his superior was now 
added to his other fears in Dufour’s mind. 
It was stamped visibly upon his face, and 
as he made me his report, his eye shifted 
uneasily and his hand shook. The Colonel 
had made no attempt to leave the house. 
Dufour had watched all night, as agreed, 
but it had been without developments. 

Earlier in the evening the two men had 
talked, and De Petry had apparently suc¬ 
ceeded in reviving in his subordinate the 
sense of his own cunning and power. This 
talk was chiefly about myself, the danger 
menacing them through me, his vain search 
in my effects (here I laughed), for anything 
to give them a clue. His failure to identify 
me had aroused De Petry to a perfect frenzy 
of suspicion and hate. “ He knows not 
whom to trust now,” the man said naively, 
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“ since m’sieu knows all that passed three 
years ago.” 

I nodded. I was well satisfied in the 
strategy of painting the wooden cannon 
black—but I foresaw the time was at hand 
when I should need real artillery. 

“ You are quite right about mademoi¬ 
selle,” Dufour proceeded; “ she is not in any 
convent, for he said to me himself, ‘ I could 
not put her with a lot of tattling women,’ 
and he laughed, sir, in a way to turn me 
cold.” 

“ And he said nothing to suggest he meant 
to go to her ? ” I questioned. 

‘^Nothing, m’sieu. When he spoke of her 
he only sang under his breath, and 
laughed, as I have told you. And then he 
said : 4 Never fear, Pierre, my friend, you and 
I have been in worse places than this ’—and 
it is true, m’sieu—but then-” 

“ You were both on the same side, eh ? ” 

“ He has never been a fair comrade,” 
Dufour broke out hotly; “ I have been as 
true as a brother to him, and never asked 
a share—all these years, m’sieu, look at the 
pittance he has given me, but when it comes 
to mademoiselle-” 

“ You are right, man, it is the time to 
stop,” I said kindly, for the fellow had 
honest and loyal points. “ Now go back to 
your work in the kitchen. If he leaves the 
house during the day, I will follow him, and 
to-night will be your turn again.” 

He shook his head in a depressed way, 
and walked back to the kitchen door, and 
I skirted round towards the front of the 
house to the bushes opposite the gate, where, 
remembering Pepin, the brown cob, I had 
tethered a very fair little saddle horse. 

It was ten o’clock when Pepin and the 
dog-cart, the upright figure driving them, 
swung out of the avenue on to the Quebec 
road. I had been taking the restlessness out 
of my beast by a canter, and fortunately saw 
them coming and got well off in the opposite 
direction. “ Now my work begins,” I 
thought, as I pulled my steed’s head .round 
and set off steadily behind Pepin’s cloud of 
dust. 

M. de Petry de Chambord went to Quebec, 
put up his horse in a stable, and made a 
round of the city on foot. I followed, put 
up mine at the same stable, and began light- 
heartedly enough to walk in his wake, at a 
distance so that my face could not be 
examined. It was three o’clock before I 
saw him safe on the road home again, and 
four ere I had an instant to snatek a mouth¬ 
ful at a public-house. Thereafter, I was 
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never without provisions in my pocket, and 
many a meal I had to take in the saddle or 
at the corner of a street. 

That day’s work was a sample of the rest 
of the week; The Colonel spent his evenings 
at home; and I crawled to my lodging, 
dusty, spent, and weary, for an hour or two 
of sleep. Dawn found me at my post as 
white and haggard almost as Dufour, who 
met me there, met to tell me always the 
same story of his own night watch over a 
soundly sleeping man. To distrust Dufour 
was impossible when one looked at him ; the 
fellow was grey, worn, and possessed by un¬ 
known terrors ; each time De Petry clapped 
him on the shoulder, or called him “ my 
friend,” he shook with blind, superstitious 
fear. 

I would try to cheer the man, and we 
would part, I to my horse in the bushes and 
my dreary footman’s round ; he to tasks 
and terrors I knew and sought to know 
nothing of. 

No sign of Marguerite’s whereabouts had 
been revealed to me by the week’s watch. 
The Colonel visited no houses, or eofcvents, 
or mysterious places; he was an idle, 
energetic person ; he shopped, he plavea 
billiards, he lingered in the Governor’s 
Garden, and when the whim took him he 
climbed the town walls and made a circuit 
of their tops. 

He made no sign of knowing he was 
followed, unless you take his restless 
wanderings ; but these I myself set down to 
habitual caution and some trouble of mind. 
On Sunday he went to church, and I rested 
my tired bones in a back pew, where I was 
edified by his Catholic fervour and the 
flowers in his daughter’s hat. 

On the Wednesday following, the tenth 
day of my watch, there was a slight change 
in affairs at the Maison de l’Orme. Pepin 
and the dog-cart did not appear, but instead, 
furniture vans drew up to the house and took 
away a large part of its contents. Shortly 
afterwards a coleche drove up, and Made¬ 
moiselle Claire, dressed for a journey, bade 
her father an affectionate farewell and was 
driven off in it. I hated to let her slip, yet I 
knew he was the more important game, and 
I had a hope that matters were coming to a 
crisis. 

I spoke of this to Dufour, but was dis¬ 
appointed to find that the Colonel expected 
to go on living by himself in the Maison de 
1’Orme, for some time to come. “ M’sieu 
knows his affairs,” Dufour went on to 
suggest; “ they need him there.” 


“ You mean his confederates in 
smuggling,” I commented frankly, “ need a 
house with a prepared door ! ” 

“ And you found out about the door t too! ” 
“ How did I get out to get my letters that 
day, dunderhead ? ” 

“ True,” assented the man, and nodded 
with naive admiration. “ I have never seen 
anything like m’sieu; no, indeed ! If any¬ 
one can beat the Colonel, he will.” He 
added timidly: “ Do you think he will soon 
find mademoiselle ? ” 

“ Just so soon, Dufour, as he feels himself 
safe.” 

“ Why does he not leave here altogether, 
and go somewhere else for a time ? ” 

I had often asked myself that question, 
for it had been my one dread. I answered 
him what I believed to be the truth. 

“ Either because she is near here, or else 
he would have to leave behind him those 
whom he does not trust.” 

“ Myself, m’sieu ? ” 

“ Possibly.” 

His mouth gave a nervous twitch, which 
the strain of the last few days had made 
habitual, and he touched me on the sleeve. 

“ It is truth that I fear you,” he said, 
lowering his voice, “for I have cause, I 
know, but not as I fear the Colonel! If he 
does suspect me . ; ; m’sieu, then 

there is no use in my helping you, for you 
cannot save me.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense, man! ” I cried 
roughly. “ What harm can he do to you ? 
You’re nervous! ” 

“ M’sieu Gellatly remembers-” 

“ Well, what ? ” 

“ His father ? ” Dufour whispered, as if 
hardly daring to speak. I jumped—my 
father! So that was their idea, was it ? 
I began to laugh. 

“ Why, man,” I said, still laughing into 
his horrified face, “ how old do you take me 
for ? Anthony Gellatly was only thirty-six 
when he died "three years ago ! ” 

“ We—the Colonel thought of that—but 
still : ; ; Dufour stammered, “ if 

you are not, sir, why then-” 

“ The question is not who I am,” I inter¬ 
rupted quickly. “ Is your name Dufour, 
my friend ? Ur is his De P6try % ” 

“ I do not understand ! ” 

“ You need not try. As for the other 
Gellatly, I know what you mean to say. 
He was distrusted also, and he died, by an 
accident.” 

Dufour kept silence, and I asked : 

“ After all, what reason nave you to think 
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che Colonel suspects you of watching 
him ? ” 

He made a helpless gesture. 

“ There is nothing—nothing ! Save that 
his eye is kind and he calls me ‘ Pierre, my 
friend,’ and promises me money if things go 
well, and confesses often to the priest. It is 
just that I feel he knows.” 

“ And you are afraid of him ? ” 

“ He is a terrible man, m’sieu ! ” 

“ You must take courage,” I assured him, 
although I was not unaffected by his terror; 
“ perhaps we are wrong and he knows 
nothing. Even if he does, he will not dare 
to touch you.” 

Again he made that gesture of helplessness. 
“ If he knows, then I am dead,” he said 
simply, and as our interview was over, we 
parted, and he walked back to the house 
with hanging head. 

All that day I watched the Maison de 
l’Orme, but nobody came out. 

I used to buy a local newspaper on my 
way to the post in the mornings, and on the 
eleventh day I did so without misgiving. 
A name caught my eye on the front page, I 
stood still, and my heart went down, down. 

A man named Pierre Dufour, the paper 
asserted, employed as butler in the house of 


Colonel de Petry de Chambord, had been 
beaten by roughs late last night and had 
died early that morning in the Quebec 
Hospital. 

The information was scanty, but it told 
me more than it knew. 

The man’s body had been found just after 
eleven o’clock in the narrow lane leading to 
the river by some passers-by. He was fear¬ 
fully beaten about the head, but still 
breathed. The finders, who refused to give 
their name's, had carried him up to the 
house. 

“ Fortunately,” the paper stated, “ they 
found the master of the house still up and 
dressed, and he had instantly identified the 
man as his servant.” 

Ah, poor Dufour ! How well he had fore¬ 
seen the end ! To me the whole thing was 
simple. 

Half-an-hour later the men might 
have knocked in vain at the Maison de 
l’Orme, and my prey would have escaped me. 
The Colonel’s plans had miscarried, but it 
did not look as though that slip were likely 
to change the end. For I must watch alone 
henceforward, and I could not help seeing 
it was with very small likelihood of 
success. 


(To be continued.) 


& THE TRIUMPH OF NATURE . O* 

(From “Songs of Singularity .") 

By Walter Parke. 


45 He loves me not," she sighing said ; 

“ He cannot say I am not kind. 

It must be that my hue of head 
Is not exactly to his mind ; 

It must be that my skin's too fair, 

My eyes of too insipid blue , 

That he dislikes my hazd hair ; 

And so, to prove I'm fond and true , 
Let art my poor defects supply, 

For his dear sake Vie sworn to dye ! ” 


This time she aimed at being blonde , 

As any Saxon dame of old. 

She powdered, rouged , her hair, too, donned 
The sheen of Aurieomous gold; 

She curled it to the very roots, 

Most dazzling to the raptured sight, 

And dressed herself , from hat to boots, 

In heavenly blue and angel white. 

Yet he with coldness turned aside, 

Though twice for him this maid had dyed l 


She did ; she soaked her tresses brown 
In patent fluid black as jet, 

To candle-straightness smoothed them down , : 

And stained herself a deep brunette. 

Her eyes, with henna round the lids , 

In Oriental languor drooped ; 

Her dress , as taste or “ keeping ” bids, 

Was dark and rich and widely hooped. 
And, yet he passed indifferent by. 

She wept: “ For him once more I’ll dye ! ” 
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Jn wild despair she rushed away, 

And doffed her artificial charms; 

And when he came again next day 
He took her fondly to his arms. 

With trembling joy and fond reproof, 
Her tale she told, her grief expressed . 
He said: “ For this I kept aloof — 

I like thy natural aspect best. 

No change so charms my heart and eye, 
And so with thee I'll live and die / ” 
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A Watcher by the Dead. * 

•> * * * * By AMBROSE BIERCE. 


The sto/y of a medical man's experiment , and the awful result with 
‘which it ‘was attended. 


TN an upper room of an unoccupied 
X dwelling in that part of San Francisco 
known as North Beach lay the body 
of a man under a sheet. The hour was near 
nine in the evening; the room was dimly 
lighted by a single candle. Although the 
weather was warm, the two windows, con¬ 
trary to the custom which gives the dead 
plenty of air, were closed and the blinds 
drawn down. 

The furniture of the room consisted of but 
three pieces—an armchair, a small reading- 
stand supporting the candle, and a long 
kitchen table supporting the body of the 
man. All these, as also the corpse, would 
seem to have been recently brought in, for 
an observer, had there been one, would have 
seen that all were free from dust, whereas 
everything else in the room was pretty 
thickly coated with it, and there were cob¬ 
webs in the angles of the walls. 

Under the sheet the outline^ of the body 
could be traced, even the features, these 
having that unnaturally sharp definition 
which seems to belong to faces of the dead, 
but is really characteristic of those only 
that have been wasted by disease. 

From the silence of the room one would 
rightly have inferred that it was not in the 
front of the house, facing a street. It really 
faced nothing but a high breast of rock, the 
rear of the building being set into' a hill. 

As a neighbouring church clock was 
striking nine, with an indolence which seemed 
to imply such an indifference to the flight of 
time that one could hardly help wondering 
why it took the trouble to strike at all, the 
single door of the room was opened and a 
man entered, advancing towards the body. 

As he did so the door closed, apparently of 
its own volition ; there was a grating, as of 
a key turned with difficulty, and the snap of 
the lock bolt as it shot into its socket. A 
r/>und of retiring footsteps in the passage 
outside ensued, and the man was, to all 
appearance, a prisoner. 


Advancing to the table, he stood a 
moment looking down at the body; then, 
with a slight shrug of the shoulders, walked 
over to one of the windows and hoisted the 
blind. 

The darkness outside was absolute, the 
panes were covered with dust, but, by 
wiping this away, he could see that the 
window was fortified with strong iron bars 
crossing it within a few inches of the glass, 
and imbedded in the masonry on each side. 
He examined the other window. It was 
similar. He manifested no great curiosity in 
the matter, did not even so much as raise 
the sash. If he was a prisoner he was 
apparently a tractable one. 

Having completed his examination of the 
room,, he seated himself in the armchair, 
took a book from his pocket, drew the stand 
with its candle alongside, and began to read. 

The man was young—not more than 
thirty—dark in complexion, smooth-shaven, 
with brown hair. His face was thin and 
high-nosed, with a broad forehead and a 
“firmness” of the chin and jaw which is said 
to denote resolution in those having it. 

The eyes were grey and steadfast, not 
moving except .with definite purpose. They 
were now for the greater part of the time 
fixed upon his book, but he occasionally 
withdrew them and turned them to the body 
on the table, not, apparently, from any 
dismal fascination which, under such cir¬ 
cumstances, it might be supposed to exercise 
upon even a courageous person, nor with a 
conscious rebellion against the opposite 
influence which might dominate a timid one. 
He looked at it as if in his reading he had 
come upon something recalling him to a 
sense of his surroundings. Clearly this 
watcher by the dead was discharging his 
trust with intelligence and composure, as 
became him. 

After reading for perhaps half-an-hour he 
seemed to come to the end of a chapter, and 
quietly laid away the book. He then rose, 
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and. taking the readingrstand from the 
floor, carried it into a corner of the room 
near one of the windows, lifted the candle 
from it, and returned to the empty fireplace 
before which he had been sitting. 

A moment later he walked over to the 
body on the table, lifted the sheet, and 
turned it back from the head, exposing a 
mass of dark hair and a thin face-cloth, 
beneath which the features showed with 
even sharper definition than before. Shading 
his eyes by interposing his free hand between 
them and the candle, he stood looking at 
his motionless companion with a serious and 
tranquil regard. 

Satisfied with bis inspection, he pulled the 
sheet over the face again, and, returning to 
his chair, took some matches off the candle¬ 
stick, put them in the side-pocket of his 
coat, and sat down. He then lifted the 
candle from its socket and looked at it 
critically, as if calculating how long it would 
last. It was barely two inches long; in 
another hour he would be in darkness ! He 
replaced it in the candlestick and blew it 
out. 

♦ * * * * 

In a doctor’s sanctum in Kearny Street 
three men sat about a table, drinking punch 
and smoking. It was late in the evening, 
almost midnight, indeed, and there had been 
no lack of punch. The eldest of the three, 
Dr. Helberson, was the host; it was in hie 
rooms they sat. He was about thirty years 
of age; the others were even younger; all 
were doctors. 

“ The superstitious awe with which the 
living regard the dead,” said Dr. Helberson* 
“ is hereditary and incurable. One need no 
more be ashamed of it than of the fact that 
one inherits, for example, an incapacity for 
mathematics, or a tendency to lie.” 

The others laughed. Oughtn’t a man 
to be ashamed to be a liar ? ” asked the 
youngest of the three, who was, in fact, a 
medical student not yet graduated. 

“ My dear Harper, I said nothing about 
that. The tendency to lie is one thing; 
lying is another.” 

“ But do you think,” said the third man, 
“ that this superstitious feeling, this fear of 
the dead, reasonless as we know it to be, is 
universal ? I am myself not conscious of 
it.” 

“ Oh, but it is ‘ in your system ’ for all 
that,” replied Helberson ; “ it needs only 
the right conditions—what Shakespeare 
calls the ‘ confederate season ’—to manifest 
itself in some very disagreeable way that 
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will open your eyes. Doctors and 
soldiers are, of course, more nearly free 
from it than others.” 

“ Doctors and soldiers; why don’t you 
add hangmen and headsmen ? Let us have 
in all the assassin classes.” 

“ No, my dear Mancher; the juries will 
not let the public executioners acquire 
sufficient familiarity with death to be alto¬ 
gether unmoved by it.” 

Young Harper, who had been helping him¬ 
self to a fresh cigar at the sideboard, resumed 
his seat. “ What would you consider con¬ 
ditions under which any man of woman bom 
would become insupportably conscious of his 
share of our common weakness in this 
regard ? ” he asked rather verbosely. 

“ Well, I should say that if a man were 
locked up all night with a dead body—alone 
—in a dark room—of a vacant house—with 
no bed-covers to pull over his head—and 
lived through it without going altogether 
mad—he might justly boast himself not of 
woman born, nor yet, like Macduff, a pro¬ 
duct of Ctesarean section.” 

“ I thought you never would finish piling 
up conditions,” said Harper; “ but I know 
a man who is neither a doctor nor a 
soldier who will accept them all, for any 
stake you like to name.” 

“ Wko is he ? ” 

“ His name is Jarette—a stranger in 
California; comes from my town in New 
York. I haven’t any money to back him, 
but he will be certain to back himself with 
loads of it.” 

“ How do you know that ? ” 

“ He would rather bet than eat. As for 
fear—I dare say he thinks it some cutaneous 
disoider, or, possibly, a particular kind of 
religious heresy.” 

“ What does he look like ? ” Helberson 
was evidently becoming interested. 

“ Like Mancher, here—might be his twin 
brother.” 

“ I accept the challenge,” said Helberson 
promptly. 

“ Awfully obliged to you for the compli¬ 
ment, I’m sure,” drawled Mancher, who was 
growing sleepy. “ Can’t I get into this ? ” 

“ Not against me,” Helberson said. “ I 
don’t want your money.” 

“ All right,” said Mancher; “ I’ll be the 
corpse.” 

The others laughed. 

The outcome of this crazy conversation 
we have seen. 

i * * * * * 

In extinguishing his meagre allowance of 
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candle Mr. Jarette’s object was to preserve 
it against some unforeseen need. He may 
have thought, too, or half thought, that the 
darkness would be no worse at one time than 
another, and if the situation became insup¬ 
portable, it would be better to have a means 
of relief, or even release. At any rate, it was 
wise to have a little reserve of light, even if 
only to enable him to look at his watch. 

No sooner had he blown out the candle 
and set it on the floor at his side than he 
settled himself comfortably in the armchair, 
leant back and closed his eyes, hoping and 
expecting to sleep. In this he was dis¬ 
appointed ; he had never in his life felt less 
sleepy, and in a few minutes he gave up the 
attempt. 

But what could he do % He could not go 
groping about in the absolute darkness at 
the risk of bruising himself—at the risk, too, 
of blundering against the table and rudely 
disturbing the dead. We all fecognise their 
right to lie at rest, with immunity from all 
that is harsh and violent. Jarette almost 
succeeded in making himself believe that 
considerations of that kind restrained him 
from risking the collision and fixed him to 
the chair. 

While thinking of this matter he fancied 
that he heard a faint sound in {he direction 
of the table—what kind of sound he could 
hardly have explained. He did not turn 
his head. Why should he—in the darkness ? 
But he listened—why should he not ? And 
listening he grew giddy and grasped the arms 
of the chair for support. 

There was a strange ringing in his ears; 
his head seemed bursting; his chest was 
oppressed by the constriction of his clothing. 
He wondered why it was so, and whether 
these were symptoms of fear. 

Suddenly, with a long and strong expira¬ 
tion, his chest appeared to collapse, and with 
the great gasp with which he refilled his 
exhausted lungs the vertigo left him, and 
he knew that so intently had he listened that 
he had held his breath almost to suffocation. 

The revelation was vexatious; he arose, 
pushed away the chair with his foot, and 
strode to the centre of the room. But one 
does not stride far in darkness ; he began to 
grope, and, finding the wall, followed it to 
an angle, turned, followed it past the two 
windows, and there in another comer came 
into violent contact with the reading-stand, 
overturning it. It made a clatter which 
startled him. He was annoyed. 

“ How the dickens could I have forgotten 
where it was! ” he muttered, and groped 


his way along the third wall to the fireplace. 
“ I must put things to rights,” said Mr. 
Jarette, feeling the floor for the candle. 

Having recovered that, he lighted it, and 
instantly turned his eyes to the table, where, 
naturally, nothing had undergone any 
change. The reading-stand lay unobserved 
upon the floor; he had forgotten to put 
it in place again. 

He looked all about the room, dispersing 
the deeper shadows by movements of the 
candle in his hand, and, finally, crossing 
over to the door, tried it by turning and 
pulling the knob with all his strength. It 
did not yield, and this seemed to afford him 
a certain satisfaction; indeed, He secured it 
more firmly by a bolt which he had not 
before observed. 

Returning to his chair, he looked at his 
watch ; it was half-past nine. With a start 
of surprise he held the watch at his ear. It 
had not stopped. The candle was now 
visibly shorter. He again extinguished it, 
placing it on the floor at his side as before. 

Mr. Jarette was not at. his ease; he was 
distinctly dissatisfied with his surroundings, 
and with himself for being so. “ What have 
I to fear ? ” he thought. “ This is ridiculous 
and disgraceful; I will not be so great a fool.” 
But courage does not come of saying, “ I 
will be courageous,” nor of recognising its 
appropriateness to the occasion. 

The more Jarette condemned himself, the 
more reason he gave himself for condemna¬ 
tion ; the greater the number of variations 
which he played upon the simple theme of 
the harmlessness of the dead, the more 
horrible grew the discord of his emotions. 

“ What! ” he cried aloud in the anguish of 
his spirit, “ what! shall I, who have not a 
shade of superstition in my nature—I, who 
have no belief in immortality—I, who know 
(and never more clearly than now) that the 
after-life is the dream of a desire—shall I 
lose at once my bet, my honour, and my 
self-respect, perhaps my reason, because 
certain savage ancestors, dwelling in caves 
and burrows, conceived the monstrous 
notion that the dead walk by night; that 

-” distinctly, unmistakably, Mr. Jarette 

heard behind him a light, soft sound of foot¬ 
falls, deliberate, regular, and successively 
nearer! 

* * * * * 

Just before daybreak the next morning 
Dr. Helberson and his young friend Harper 
were driving slowly through the streets of 
North Beach in the doctor’s coupe. 

“ Have you still the confidence of youth 
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in the courage or stolidity of your friend ? ” 
said the* elder man. “ Do you believe that 
I have lost this wager ? ” 

44 I know you have,” replied the other with 
enfeebling emphasis. 

“ Well, upon my soul, I hope so.” 

It was spoken earnestly, almost solemnly. 
There was a silence for a few moments. 

44 Harper,” the doctor resumed, looking 
very serious in the shifting half-lights that 
entered the carriage as they passed the street 
lamps, 44 I don’t feel altogether comfortable 
about this business. If your friend had not 
irritated me by the contemptuous manner 
in which he treated my doubt of his endur¬ 
ance—a purely physical quality—and by 
the cool incivility of bis suggestion that the 
corpse be that of a doctor, I should not 
have gone on wuth it. If anything should 
happen, we are ruined, as I fear we deserve 
to be.” 

“ What can happen ? Even if the matter 
should be taking a serious turn—of which 
I am not at all afraid—Mancher has only to 
resurrect himself and explain matters. With 
a genuine 4 subject ’ from the dissecting 
room, or one of your late patients, it might be 
different.” 

Dr. Mancher, then, bad been as good as his 
promise; he was the 44 corpse.” 

Dr. Helberson was silent for a long time, 
as the carriage, at a snail’s pace, crept along 
the same street it had travelled two or three 
times already. Presently he spoke : 44 Well, 
let us hope that Mancher if he has had to 
rise from the dead, has been discreet about 
it. A mistake in that might make matters 
worse instead of better.” 

“ Yes,” said Harper, 44 Jarette would kill 
him. But, Doctor ”—looking at his watch 
as the carriage passed a gas-lamp— 44 it is 
nearly four o v clock at last.” 

A moment later the two had quitted the 
vehicle, and were walking briskly towards the 
long unoccupied house belonging to the 
doctor, in which they had immured Mr. 
Jarette, in accordance with the terms of the 
mad wager. As they neared it, they met 
a man running. 44 Can you tell me,” he 
cried, suddenly checking his spsed, 44 where 
I can find a doctor ? ” 

44 What’s the matter ? ” Helberson asked, 
non-committal. 

44 Go and see for yourself,” said the man, 
resuming his running. 

They hastened on. Arrived at the house, 
they saw several persons entering in haste 
ana excitement. In some of the houses 
near by and across the way, the bedroom 
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windows were thrown up, showing a pro¬ 
trusion of heads. All heads were asking 
questions, none heeding the questions of the 
others. A few of the windows with closed 
blinds were illuminated; the inmates of 
those rooms were . dressing to come 
down. 

Exactly opposite the door of the house 
which they sought, a street-lamp threw a 
yellow*, insufficient light upon the scene, 
seeming to say that it could disclose a good 
deal more if it wished. Harper, who was 
now deathly pale, paused at the door, and 
laid a hand upon his companion’s arm. 

44 It’s all up with us, doctor,” he said in 
extreme agitation,which contrasted strangely 
with his free and easy words ; 44 the game has 
gone against us all. Let’s not go in there ; 
I’m for lying low’.” 

44 I’m a doctDr,” said Dr. Helberson 
calmly ; 44 there may be need of one.” 

They mounted the doorsteps and were 
about to enter. The door was open ; the 
street lamp outside lighted the passage into 
which it opened. It was full of people. 
Some had ascended the stairs at the further 
end, and, denied admittance above, waited 
for better fortune. Ail were talking, none 
listening. 

Suddenly on the upper landing there was 
a great commotion; a man had sprung out 
of a door and was breaking away from those 
endeavouring to detain him. . 

Down through the mass of affrighted idlers 
he came, pushing them aside, fattening them 
against the wail on one side, or compelling 
them to cling by the rail on the other, 
clutching them by the throat, striking them 
savagely, thrusting them back down the 
stairs, and walking over the fallen. 

His clothing was in disorder, he was with¬ 
out a hat. His eyes, wild and restless, had 
in them something more terrifying than his 
apparently superhuman strength. His face, 
smooth-shaven, was bloodless, his hair snow 
white. 

As the crowd at the foot of the stairs, 
having more freedom, fell away to let him 
pass, Harper sprang forward. 44 Jarette! 
Jarette ! ” he cried. 

Dr. Helberson seized Harper by the collar 
and dragged him back. The man looked 
into their faces without seeming to see them, 
and sprang through the door, down the 
steps, into the street and away. 

A 8tout policeman, who had had inferior 
success in conquering, his way down the 
stairway, followed a moment later and 
started in pursuit, all the heads ii* the 
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windows—those of women and children now 
i—screaming in guidance. 

The stairway, being now partly cleared, 
most of the crowd having rushea down to 
the street to observe the flight and pursuit, 
Dr. Helberson mounted to the landing, 
followed by Harper. At a door in the upper 
passage an officer denied them admittance. 
“We are doctors,” said Helberson, and 
they passed in. 

The room was full of men, dimly seen, 
crowded about a table. The newcomers 
edged their way forward, and looked over 
the shoulders of those in the front rank. 
Upon the table, the lower limbs covered 
with a sheet, lay the body of a man, bril¬ 
liantly illuminated by the beam of a bull’s- 
eye lantern held by a policeman standing at 
tne feet. The others, excepting those near 
the head—the officer himself—all were in 
darkness. 

A tall man, evidently a doctor, bent 
over the body with his hand thrust under 
the shirt front. He withdrew it and placed 
two fingers in the open mouth. “ This man 
has been dead about two hours,” said he. 
“ It is a case for the coroner.” 

He drew a card from his pocket, handed it 
to the officer, and made his way towards the 
door. 

“ Clear the room—out, all! ” said the 
officer sharply, and the body disappeared 
as if it had been snatched away, as he shifted 
the lantern and flashed its beam of light 
here and there against the faces of the crowd. 
The effect was amazing ! 

The men, blinded, confused, almost terri¬ 
fied, made a tumultuous rush for the door, 
pushing, crowding, and tumbling over one 
another as they fled, like the hosts of Night 
before the shafts of Apollo. Upon the 
struggling, trampling mass the officer 
poured his light without pity and without 
cessation. Caught in the current, Helberson 
and Harper were swept out of the room and 
cascaded down the stairs into the street. 

“ Merciful Heavens, doctor! did I not tell 
you that Jarette would kill him ? ” said 
Harper, as soon as they were clear of the 
crowd. 

“ I believe you did,” replied the other, 
without apparent emotion. 

They walked on in silence, street after 
street. Against the greying east the 
dwellings of our hill tribes showed in sil¬ 
houette. The familiar milk-cart was already 
astir in the streets; the baker’s man would 
soon come upon the scene; the newspaper 
carrier was abroad in the land. 
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“ It strikes me, youngster,” said Helber¬ 
son, “ that you and I have been having too 
much of the morning air lately. It is un¬ 
wholesome; we need a change. What do 
you say to a tour in Europe ? ” 

“ When ? ” 

“ I’m not particular. I should suppose 
that four o’clock this afternoon would be 
early enough.” 

“ I’ll meet you at the boat,” said Harper. 

***** 

Seven years afterwards these two men sat 
upon a bench in Madison Square, New Yoik, 
in familiar conversation. Another man, 
who had been observing them for some time, 
himself unobserved, approached and, cour¬ 
teously lifting his hat from locks as white as 
snow, said: 

“ I beg your pardon, gentlemen, but when 
you have killed a man by coming to life, it is 
best to change clothes with him, and at the 
first opportunity make a break for liberty.” 

Helberson and Harper exchanged signifi¬ 
cant glances. They were apparently amused. 
The former then looked the stranger 
kindly in the eye, and replied : 

“ That has always been my plan. I 
entirely agree with you as to its advant-” 

He stopped suddenly and grew deathly 
pale. He stared at the man, open-mouthed; 
be trembled visibly. 

“ Ah ! ” said the stranger, “ I see that you 
are indisposed, doctor. If you cannot treat 
yourself, Dr. Harper can do something for 
you, I am sure.” 

“ Who the dickens are you ? ” said 
Harper bluntly. 

The stranger came nearer, and, bending 
towards them, said in a whisper: “ I call 
myself Jarette sometimes, but I don’t mind 
telling you, for old friendship, that I am 
Dr. William Mancher.” 

The revelation brought both men to their 
feet. “ Mancher! ” they cried in a breath ; 
and Helberson added : “ It is really 
true! ” 

“ Yes,” said the stranger, smiling vaguely, 
“ it is true enough, no doubt.” 

He hesitated, and seemed to be trying to 
recall something, then began humming a 
popular air. He had apparently forgotten 
their presence. 

“ Look here, Mancher,” said the elder of 
jthe two, “ tell us just what occurred that 
night—to Jarette, you know.” 

“ Oh, yes, about Jarette,” said the other. 
“ It’s odd I should have neglected to tell 
you—I tell it so often. You see I knew, by 
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overhearing him talking to himself, that he 
was pretty badly frightened. So I couldn’t 
resist the temptation to come to life and 
have a bit of fun out of him—I couldn’t, 
really. That was all right, though certainly 
I did not think he would take it so seriously ; 
I did not, truly. And afterwards—well, it 
was a tough job changing places with him, 
and then—worse luck !—you didn’t let me 
out! ” 

Nothing could exceed the ferocity with 
which these last words were delivered. Both 
men stepped back in alarm. 

“ We ? Why—why ” Helberson stam¬ 
mered, losing his self-possession utterly, “ we 
had nothing to do with it.” 

“ Didn’t I say you were Doctors Hellborn 
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and Sharper ? ” inquired the * lunatic, 
laughing. 

“ My name is Helberson, yes; and this 
gentleman is Mr. Harper,” replied the former, 
reassured. “ But we are not doctors now; 
we are—well, hang it, old man, we are 
gamblers.” 

And that was the truth. 

“ A very good profession—very good, 
indeed ; and, by the way, I hope Sharper 
here paid over Jarette’s money like an 
honest stakeholder. A very good and 
honourable profession,” he repeated 
thoughtfully, moving carelessly away; “ but 
I stick to the old one. I am High Supreme 
Medical Officer of the Bloomingdale Asylum ; 
it is my duty to cure the superintendent.” 


& 

By EDWARD VIVIAN. 


The tale of an audacious theft, and the smart way in which it was 

discovered. 


T HE curator examined it carefully 
through his pince-nez and a glass. 
It was most certainly genuine ; un¬ 
doubtedly the finest specimen he had ever 
seen. Not a single crack or scratch was 
discernible on its magnificently marked 
surface; it was superb, flawless. 

Floyd Appleton stared at the egg in his 
hand in half stupefaction. On other occa¬ 
sions he had come across many a little 
bargain; they fall at some time or another 
to the happy lot of most collectors, but this 
was something extraordinary and unique. 

The egg in his hand was pointed in shape, 
over five inches long, a delicate buff in 
colour, and now that the curator had 
cleaned half a century’s thick grime from 
off it, seen to be richly marked at its larger 
end with blotchings of dark chocolate 
brown. 

“ Whew! ” ejaculated Appleton, emitting 
a long whistle. 

He turned the egg shell over and weighed 
it in his hand. 

“ It’s a genuine specimen.” He spoke 
aloud, the better to absolutely reassure 
himself of the fact he announced. “ It’s 
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a real great auk’s egg, right enough. Perfect, 
too, and the finest I’ve ever seen. This is a 
little gold mine.” 

He took the egg and his callipers with him 
to the deserted library and reached down 
a long-unused volume. Many great auk’s 
eggs were pictured there in the most hand¬ 
some of plates, but none was comparable 
with the egg he held so carefully. 

“ It’s better than Mr. Rigby-Fraser’s or 
Baron Boileau’s egg that sold for 310 
guineas last year,” said Appleton to him¬ 
self, “ and I only get seventy pounds a year 
for this wretched curatorship. Bah! I 
wish I’d bought that batch instead of their 
being given to this m\iseum by some lazy 
executor who wanted to get rid of the 
things.” 

He stood reflectively eyeing that forlorn 
and melancholy relic of a long extinct bird. 
Had he been a bom ornithologist he, by 
this time, must surely have marked in his 
mind every blotch that blurred it. 

“ There were seven-and-forty eggs in the 
basket altogether—one wouldn’t be much 
missed ; only one. But then the Committee 
know the number and I shall have to account 
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for them. Shall I break one ? No; that 
would be a reflection on my carefulness. I 
must replace it. No one knew what the 
eggs were when they came here; only I 
know now; why should I throw away my 
chances % ” 

Appleton was still uneasy; though he was 
unscrupulous, he was not yet hardened to 
the act he contemplated. He sought 
excuses to alleviate his moral qualms. 

“ The Ornithological Society doesn’t want 
another of these eggs; they have one of 
them—a perfect one, too—in their museum 
now. I found this one, too, aqd that gives 
me some right; If it hadn’t been for me 
they might never have known it was a great 
auk’s egg—never. It was only through my 
care. I can put another egg just as large, 
and not one of the Committee'or the Fellows 
or anybody else will ever know a word 
about it. They say exchange is no robbery 
unless you take two for one, and I shouldn’t 
be doing that.” 

He still turned the egg over doubtfully, 
almost wishing for a moment that the dread¬ 
ful thing would slip from his fingers and 
smash into a thousand fragments on the 
parqueterie. Such a contingency as that 
would release him from committing the 
actual crime, though he would remain un¬ 
absolved of guilt. 

“ And they don’t half pay me for my 
work,” he reflected, “ let alone the nuisance 
of the Fellows asking questions. They’ve 
screwed me down to a beggarly seventy 
pounds a year.” It was singular what a 
strange ponderosity this argument had in 
comparison with the ones that preceded it. 
To take that egg was actually beginning to 
seem quite a duty to him. 

“ I must get another to replace it,” he 
continued mentally. “That albatross egg 
I have at home won’t do. There are quite 
enough albatross duplicates in the batch 
already ; too many might arouse suspicion. 
And penguins’, too. They are nearly all 
sea-birds’ eggs; what a lucky thing it is 
they are all much of a size ; with the dirt on 
them they all looked nearly alike. What 
about sea eagles ? There, I must have a look 
at the dealers’—something large and cheap 
is what I want. 

“ I’ll lock them all up now; I can keep 
the whole thing quiet and change the eggs 
at my leisure. I should be a fool not to do 
it; such a splendid opportunity. One never 
gets two such chances.” 

The fortunes of Floyd Appleton were at 
a low ebb. He had lost position after 


position by a knack of offending his chiefs 
till this paltry curatorship alone remained 
to him. He was quite an average man, not 
perhaps very scrupulous at bottom, but 
still one who had never yet stooped to a 
dishonourable action. Weak-willed and a 
trifle vain, he had emulated the expenditure 
of richer men, and with an income that 
consisted of a few stray earnings and a 
meagre salary found himself now saddled 
with a burden of numerous and pressing 
debts. 

Now came this opportunity, this tempta¬ 
tion and ignoble fall. Out of a basket of 
miscellaneous and grime-incrusted egg¬ 
shells—like most of the belongings of their 
late owner, left forgotten and neglected for 
years—came this golden chance. Here 
was an egg, saleable for at least three 
hundred pounds, to his hand for the taking. 

It was far from being a fortune, yet its 
possession would enable him to free himself 
from his more serious embarrassments. 
And not a soul save he himself need ever 
know of it: 

The donor of the eggs was ignorant of 
their species, the museum committee had 
passed them on for classification to him as 
the curator ; absolutely nothing but his owji 
moral sense seemed to stand in the way of 
his appropriating this ovate fragment of 
lime, vainly destined for the propagation 
of an uncouth race by a century-dead bird. 
But the moral sense^of Floyd Appleton, like 
that of many a better man, was not calcu* 
lated to bear a strain of three hundred pounds. 

The evening of the day of his discovery 
found Appleton in St. George’s Street, East 
—that old thoroughfare which achieved an 
ugly and lasting reputation under the less 
aristocratic name of Ratcliff Highway. He 
had sometimes dealt at an unsavoury 
establishment whose proprietor was an 
astute little Jew, from or to whom, at a 
price, you might buy or sell any commodity 
under Heaven. The curator had before 
now bartered with him, buying curios when 
his fortunes prospered, selling to him as 
they had declined, though it would have been 
a very clever man who could have driven a 
good bargain with Isaac Eppstein. 

“ Here now,” said the old curio dealer, 
“ is a piece of rare mica, or, here, two skulls 
of Roman soldiers dug out at Pompeii. 
You have not seen these; They are a 
wonderful bargain.” 

The old rogue bought them from a grave¬ 
digger for four shillings a dozen, and Epp¬ 
stein the younger had the day before in the 
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back premises finished giving them their 
ageing and their coating of dust. 

“ No ! They are not in my line.” 

“Ah ! you want birds and shells, I know. 
What of this golden eagle, now ? It is very 
cheap.” 

“ No, let me look at your eggs—penguins’ 
if you have any.” 

“ Here is a beautiful lot—beautiful! ” 

“ What is the price of that one ? ” asked 
Appleton. “ The one that looks like a wild 
swan’s.” 

“ Oh ! very cheap that is.” 

“ Well, what is it ? ” Appleton took out 
some money. 

The dealer put it at an exorbitant figure, 
which, to his great amazement, the curator 
paid without the least demur. As Appleton 
bore off the egg the Jew looked after him 
with aggrieved chagrin. 

“ What a fool I am. Wish I had asked 
him double. Wonder now what he wants 
so much with that egg that he’s willing to 
pay for it three times what it’s worth ? 
What a fool I was not to ask him more.” 

Appleton changed the eggs without the 
least difficulty. From not a single quarter 
did there blow the slightest breath of suspi¬ 
cion against the esteemed curator. The 
great auk’s egg was safely packed in cotton 
wool in Appleton’s rooms ; the theft was 
undiscovered, with every likelihood of its 
remaining so, and Floyd Appleton saw 
things now in a new and less pleasing light. 

The curator was in an uncomfortable 
quandary. To get the egg had been easy 
enough ; to dispose of it safely was another 
and more perplexing matter; but an egg 
which has to be kept continually in secret 
under lock and key is apt to be a white 
elephant to any man. 

Floyd Appleton could not offer his spoil 
for sale unless he could in some way account 
for its possession. A curio buyer is, of 
course, usually a curious person, and the 
man who will give three hundred guineas for 
an egg is inclined to be inquisitive as to 
whence it came. 

Appleton was not an inventive man ; he 
could think of nothing more plausible than 
the story that he had purchased an egg from 
Eppstein as a wild swan’s which, on examina¬ 
tion, proved to be a great auk’s. It was weak, 
but it was simple, and the curator thought 
the story might serve as well as another. 

He told no one of the treasure for six 
weeks ; he would have kept the egg a secret 
for much longer than that had not the 
harassing of an importunate creditor forced 
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his hand. When he made known his find, 
telling with ingenuous air the deliciously 
simple story of how he came by it, there 
were several days of newspaper excitement 
over it, and the exhibition of so perfect a 
specimen causedv quite a flutter in minor 
scientific dovecotes. 

Eppstein, the little Jew, was by fits 
incredulous and frantic. He vowed he 
would never believe that the egg sold to 
Appleton was a great auk’s egg; he was 
confident that he had not so egregiously 
blundered. 

“ Isaac Eppstein never sold a great auk’s 
egg yet,” he would say. “ Only to think of 
the fraud saying he bought one from me. 
Oh ! the disgrace of it. People will be taking 
Isaac Eppstein for a fool. He sell a great 
auk’s egg and not know it! What a dis¬ 
grace it is ! ” he moaned dolorously. “ And 
he going to sell that egg worth three hundred 
pounds. Ah ! wherever he got it—and I’m 
certain he didn’t get it off Isaac Eppstein— 
I’ll take care by hook or by crook to make 
him pay me for it. I’ll have my share out 
of him as sure as I live.” 

When it was announced that the egg was 
to be sold by auction he resolved that 
nothing should hinder him from being 
present. The auction rooms in King Street 
Were more crowded than usual, so notable 
was the sale. 

There was not much competition among 
American buyers—perhaps so fragile a film 
of tinted carbonate of lime is not rare 
enough or large enough for the money to suit 
American taste ; even Ezra Pullbread, of 
Illinois, would not bid more than 1400 
dollars for it. But European collectors 
were more alert, and there was exciting 
competition between the French Count de la 
Vieuville and Sir Neville Watkinson; 

In twelve minutes the 300-guinea tide* 
mark was reached, two minutes later a bii 
of 315 guineas broke the record of the egg 
of 1900, and still the figure crept ever up; 
the bids becoming' gradually slower, more 
irregular, ceasing with applause when Lord 
Barncraig’s agent closed with a bid of 340 
guineas; 

Floyd Appleton was saved ; his star again 
ascendant. 

Eppstein was acquainted with the buying 
agent, and experienced no difficulty in 
obtaining his permission to examine closely 
the renowned egg. The little Jew shook his 
head vehemently, spluttering with both 
wrath at the deception and exultation at his 
discovery of it. 
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“ I’ve never seen this egg before—never,” 
mumbled. “ Mr. Appleton seems to 
take me for a fool. He thinks, does he, that he 
can hoodwink old Isaac Eppstein like this.” 

“ I thought Appleton bought the egg off 
you ? ” said Harvey, the agent. 

“ We’ll see whether he did or not,” said 
the curio-dealer ambiguously, jamming his 
soft hat down to his ears and scuttling off. 
He would see Appleton at once ; determined 
to extort from him if possible by cajolery, 
or threat, a substantial share of the egg’s 
purchase money. 

Floyd Appleton had not been present at 
the auction ; five weeks of mendacity had 
accustomed him to his story, but he never 
repeated the details if he could avoid it. 
Sale day he spent at the museum with much 
vain endeavour to concentrate his mind on 
work. A special messenger brought him 
news of the result from Covent Garden, and 
the exhilarated Appleton struck work and 
took a holiday. Five minutes after he had 
left the museum Eppstein arrived. 

“The curator—Mr. Appleton, can I ^ee 
him ? ” he inquired; 

“ Not here,” said the attendant; 

“ Where is he ? ” 

“ Out,” said the other, with brevity; 

“ When do you think I can see him ? ” 

“ Oh, to-morrow or the day after, I 
expect; Don’t think he’ll be back any more 
to-day. But there, he might; he’s for¬ 
gotten his umbrella, and might be back for 
it in a few minutes; If he isn’t he won’t 
come back till to-morrow. You can wait 
for him, you know, if you like.” 

Eppstein waited a while, and went into 
the museum to pass the time. His thoughts 
naturally ran within the restricted limits the 
object of his errand imposed, and he longingly 
eyed, in its place of honour, the great auk’s 
egg—Mr. Babbicombe’s gift to the Ornitho¬ 
logical Society in 1871; 

There was a new case of eggs there, too, 
which, an inscription informed the curious, 
had been recently presented; Eppstein 
viewed its contents slowly' with the eye of 
a connoisseur; carefully one by one till he 
came to the ^lowest row, and then what he 
saw, as the idea of it slowly irradiated his 
mind, dilated his eyes with astonishment. 

There was the very egg, labelled “ wild 
swan,’’ that he had handled so many times; 
He was confident of it; there at its apex 
was still the little spot of marking ink that 
he himself had dropped; not for a moment 
could he have the least doubt. 

Gradually, very gradually, light began to 


dawn upon him; Isaac Eppstein could put 
two and two together and make them four 
(or add them to five if circumstances re¬ 
quired) as well as most men. He called the 
attendant and learnt from him details of 
the new batch of eggs; how and when they 
had come, and more particularly, and to 
the point, in whose charge they had been the 
whole time. 

And then he chuckled and giggled and 
laughed before that case of eggs till the other 
would have bet the last halfpenny he pos¬ 
sessed on the visitor’s insanity. Mad or not, 
the shrewd old fellow had read the riddle of 
the eggs, and Appleton’s secret was the 
secret of one no longer. 

The next day, when Appleton came home 
to his apartments in the evening, he found a 
visitor in the easy chair smoking a cigar and 
reading a newspaper. 

“ Oh, Eppstein! ” cried the curator in 
astonishment, “ what brings you here ? ” 

“ Just a little business,” said the in¬ 
truder with modesty, not offering to vacate 
his vantage-point. Getting no reply, he 
Repeated his pronouncement with in¬ 
creased emphasis. 

“ Yes, just a very little bit of business— 
about—that—egg.”. He tongued the 
syllables slowly like luscious morsels, sat 
up suddenly, and eyed Appleton. His 
fierce eyes, accusative, mocking, triumphant, 
burning below the shaggy brows like braaier 
fires beneath penthouses, made the guilty 
curator blanch involuntarily. 

“ What have you got to say about that 
egg you have abstracted from the museum, 
eh ?—the great auk’s egg ? Did you ask the 
committee’s permission, eh ? ” The little 
Jew jumped up. “ And that egg you got 
from me to change with it. Ah! I know. 
You needn’t have thought you could keep 
your little secret so dark as all that.” 

Floyd Appleton seemed stricken dumb; 
he could only gasp. So certain had he been 
that his dishonest act was indiscoverable, 
he had lived in such a fool’s paradise of con¬ 
fidence these latter days, that this bomb, 
hurled without warning with no uncertain 
aim, seemed to momentarily paralyse his 
mental energy. “ I don’t understand you,” 
he said at length, feebly. 

“ Don’t understand me ? ” repeated Epp¬ 
stein mockingly. “ You understand me 
right enough; perfectly. What are you 
going to do about it, eh ? ” 

“ Get out of my room, you scoundrel! ” 
cried Appleton, recovering himself; 

“ Not I,” said the other decisively, 
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44 If you do not go at once I will send for 
the police,” said the curator desperately. 

44 Do so, by all means,” said the little Jew, 
with bravado. 44 But I think sending for 
police is part of my share in this little affair. 
And what would your committee say about 
the egg you stole—their egg, I should say— 
and the Ornithological Society, and your 
scientific friends, and your rich relations, if 
you have any, if you sent me to gaol ? You 
couldn’t hush it up, you know; I’d take 
good care of that. You would be a ruined 
man.” 

Appleton knew it. Not even the voluble 
curio-dealer knew so well as he what calami¬ 
tous consequences such an accusation, even 
if unproved, would entail. His career, 
which, if lacking distinction, had been up 
to the present honourable, would inevitably 
be blighted past hope. He was an amateur 
in dishonesty, and the mask of effrontery he 
tried to assume was pierced at the first 
assault by the other’s keen thrusts. 

44 There are no proofs.” 

44 Direct proofs are quite needless,” said 
Eppstein; 44 but the array of facts I can 
bring forward, let alone the mere accusa¬ 
tion, would amply satisfy anyone. Are you 
not satisfied with them ? ” 

44 Your object is to blackmail me, I 
suppose ? ” Appleton said meekly. 

“ Nothing of the kind, dear Mr. Appleton. 
I am very sorry you should so misjudge me.” 
Eppstein said it unctuously, and, seeming to 
relish it, gave a repetition. “ I have come 
merely to get my share of the purchase 
money. If the egg was obtained from me, 
as you say, then the money is mine by right 
if not by law. But the great auk’s egg was 
not obtained from me ; it was stolen from the 
museum, and who stole it, eh ? You did; 
and here I am come for my share of the 
proceeds. My rightful share as accessory 
after the fact.” 

44 Well, how much do you want ? ” said 
Appleton, succumbing weakly. “ Mind, I 
do not admit that I took the egg, but I 
naturally wish to hush up such an accusation 
whether it be true or false. There, I will 
pay no hush money; it would not guarantee 
your silence.” 

“ One may easily see you are unused to 
these little transactions,” said Eppstein, 
grinning. 44 I just told you how to avoid all 
fear of that. Give me a share of the money 
and I shall be an accessory, with just as much 
interest in keeping it all quiet as you have. 
Isaac Eppstein isn’t a mean man; no, not 
at all. When he takes a share of the 
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plunder he is willing to take his share of the 
risk, and the receiver is as bad as the thief, 
you know.” 

44 Let’s get the wretched business over,” 
said Appleton ; 44 what are your demands ? ” 

“ Three hundred pounds in cash.” 

44 You extortionate villain ! ” 

44 If I cared to retort, I might say ‘ thief,’ ” 
said the otheT imperturbably. 

“ But that is nearly all I shall get for the 
egg after expenses are paid.” 

44 So I suppose,” said Eppstein unmoved. 

“ Half ! Take half ! ” intreated the un-~ 
happy Appleton. 44 I will give you half.” 

44 Not a farthing less than three hundred 
pounds will I take,” said Eppstein with 
decision, bluffing with exquisite judgment. 

44 Either you give me three hundred pounds 
here and now, or to-morrow morning a neat 
little account of your little escapade, with 
details to follow, shall appear in every news¬ 
paper in London. Come, I thought you 
were in a hurry: not that I am in any 
haste.” 

44 1 haven’t such an amount here,” said 
Appleton. 44 The purchase-money was only 
placed to my account at the hank this 
afternoon.” 

44 Oh, a cheque will do; but play no 
tricks.” 

44 What shall I say to my creditors ? ” 

44 Anything you like. Why you see me 
here now is because I am a great auk that 
likes to push his beak into things before the 
birds of prey come round with their bills. I 
thought there might be a creditor or two.” 

44 Take two hundred, and go,” said the 
curator, fingering his cheque-book; 

44 Three,” said the Jew, his eyes a-glitter 
with unrelenting avarice. 

Appleton filled in the cheque with a groan. 
Paths of knavery were not so delectable as 
he had fondly imagined; 

44 You can believe me as a gentleman,” 
said the wily old curio-dealer, jamming on 
his hat as he spoke. 44 You will never hear 
great auks or their eggs mentioned by me. 
It shall all be dark with me; If at any time 
you require anything in my line, I shall be 
happy to oblige. A good deal is always a 
satisfaction and a mutual pleasure.” 

44 Get out of the house,” cried Appleton, 
with insulted indignation, and he heard 
Eppstein laughing softly all the while that 
he was groping his way down the dark 
staiiiB. 

The next morning outside a bank a keen¬ 
eyed little Jew waited with impatience for 
the doors to be unclosed; 
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The Cares of a Chaperon. 

* * * * * By L. G. MOBERLY. 

I,—Angela. 


These unusual experiences of a lady of good birth and position who, for 
a consideration, undertook to introduce girls into Society, are based upon 
actual facts in London life, and thus possess a peculiar interest. Each 
story is complete in itself. 


W HEN at the age of thirty-five I— 
Hetty Damon—was left a widow, 
I found that my income was dis¬ 
tressingly small—small, that is, taking into 
account that I liked London, that I had a 
charming house in Mayfair, and that the life 
I cared for was the life of Society ! 

As soon as my late husband’s affairs were 
wound up, and the facts about my income 
had become painfully clear, my solicitor 
called on me and began to talk gravely, first 
of retrenching—which I proved to him was 
an utter impossibility; secondly, of going 
to live cheaply in the country—at the very 
idea of which I laughed. 

I really could not see myself economising 
in a remote village, dressed in a village 
dressmaker’s clothes, and messing about 
a garden. 

I gently but firmly told Mr. Carbery 
(my lawyer) that he must think of some 
other plan, and whilst he thought I leant 
back and cast my eyes idly down the outside 
sheet of the Morning Post. 

Suddenly I exclaimed: 

“ Mr. Carbery, I have an idea. Just 
listen to this: 

44 ‘ A WIDOW LADY, age thirty-six, would be glad 
A to chaperon young ladies of position during 
the London season or longer. Highest references.* 
“ How would that do ? ” 

“ Do ? In what way ? ” The lawyer 
- looked at me blankly, and I reflected, not 
for the first time, on the obtuseness of the 
male sex. 

“ Why, in the way of doing- likewise,” 
I retorted a little irritably. 44 If one woman 
of thirty-six can make some money by 
chaperoning girls, why should not another 
woman, a trifle younger, make money on 
the same lines ? ” 

44 You mean that you would—er—under¬ 
take chaperonage work—for a considera¬ 
tion ? ” 

44 Precisely! For a big consideration. 


The work would be no sinecure, but I 
would undertake it for a consideration, if 
it enabled me to stay on in my own beloved 
house. Now, have you any objection to 
my scheme ? ” 

Need I say that he had objections? 
Though he never approved of my scheme, 
he accepted it at last, for want of something 
better, and because his remonstrances fell 
on barren soil. 

Personally I thought I was taking a very 
wise and sensible step. What could be 
more rational than my idea of eking out 
my small income as a chaperon ? 

I inserted in the paper an advertisement 
on the same lines as the one I had seen, 
and after that I sat down, metaphorically 
speaking, to wait for answers. 

The first one arrived sooner than I dared 
to hope. It ran as follows : 

Starley Manor , 

Near Winchester . 

Dear Madam ,— 

I have seen your advertisement in the 
44 Morning Post” and should be extremely 
glad to hear more 'particulars from you . I 
have a dear and only daughter , %oho, though 
nineteen, has not yet been introduced. Being 
an invalid myself , / have not been able to give 
her the advantages of other girls; but I fed 
she ought now to see something more of the 
world than can be found in our quiet neigh¬ 
bourhood. Would it be troubling you too 
much to ash you if you could come down and 
see me on this matter? 

Yours truly , 

Rose Dalmaine. 

Though I did not actually dance for joy, 
I sang a gay little song, and sat down 
immediately after breakfast to write and 
say that I would, with pleasure, go down to 
Stariey Manor, fixing a date two days later 
for my visit. 

On the day appointed I left for Starley 
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Manor. I was received in the stiff, early 
Victorian drawing-room by my hostess, who 
lay on a great couch drawn close to the 
window. 

She was an elderly, handsome woman, 
with a face which, though wasted with 
illness, was full of determination, and her 
grey eyes gave me a certain sense of hard¬ 
ness, as did her thin lips. 

She greeted me courteously, and plunged 
at once into the subject of her daughter. 

“ Angela is my only child,” she said, 
“ and as I lost my husband soon after her 
birth, she and I have been all-in-all to each 
other. It is a great disappointment to me 
that I cannot introduce her myself into 
Society. She and I have not a thought 
apart. 

I murmured something sympathetic, and 
she went on : 

“ Not that I have ever encouraged or 
liked any undue demonstration of senti¬ 
mentality.” Her lips snapped firmly together. 
“Angela resembles me; she dislikes everything 
of the sort. But we have never been apart 
for more than a few days; the dear child 
has not a feeling or thought which I do not 
share ; our wills never clash ; she does what 
I wish in everything. Her room opens 
out of mine, we are continually together.” 

I began to wonder whether I was about 
to take charge of a mother’s darling, who 
when removed from her mother’s apron- 
strings would spend her time in longing 
to return to their secure tether, and I half 
repented myself of my errand to Starley. 

But apparently Mrs. Dalmaine had found 
in me the ideal chaperon she sought for her 
one precious chick, and I had to recall my 
wandering thoughts to listen to her many 
questions and reply to them clearly. 

She definitely agreed to allow Angela to 
come to me for the season, gave me minute 
directions as to what she wished the girl to 
do and not to do, and wound up by saying: 

“ And, Mrs. Damon, it is the dearest 
wish of my heart that my child should marry. 
I have shielded her from contact with every¬ 
one unsuitable ; I have thrown her only 
into the Society of those whom I consider 
fitted for her. She will, I know, only marry 
someone of whom I approve. I ”—she 
hesitated for a second, then plunged boldly 
on—“ I have hoped she would—er—like 
our neighbour. Sir Duncan Maresby, whose 
estate marches with ours. They often meet 

in the county—and—if—they—if you-” 

She broke off, and had the grace to blush. 

“ I will do my best,” I said gravely, 
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suppressing an inward desire to chuckle. 
“ And I hope-” 

My sentence remained unfinished; the 
door opened and there entered a tall girl, at 
whose coming her mother’s rather hard 
face softened a little. 

“ This is Angela,” she said, and I thought 
I had never known a name more suited to 
its owner. She was tall and very fair, and 
being dressed in white, reminded me of one 
of those great white lilies that make a 
glory of country gardens in June. Her hair 
flashed golden in the sunlight, her eyes 
were not grey and hard like her mother's, 
but blue—clear, soft blue—with something 
appealing in their glance. 

Yet the mouth belied the eyes. Whilst 
they gave me an impression of helplessness 
and dependence, there were distinct traces 
of obstinacy about the mouth and chin, 
and I found myself questioning whether 
she would always be so amenable as her 
mother supposed. 

Her manners were very gracious and 
charming, and my heart went out to her 
at once; but I wondered why, when her 
mother spoke of our future relations to one 
another, and painted the delights of a 
London season in glowing colours, she 
flushed and paled alternately, and a look 
almost of fear crept into her eyes. 

She seemed glad enough at the prospect 
of coming to town; she said as much when, 
at the end of my visit, she drove me to the 
station in her pony carriage. 

“ I shall love to be in town,” she exclaimed 
more fervently than I should have deemed 
possible for one who was so undemonstrative 
as Mrs. Dalmaine had averred. “ But— 
but”—she spoke impulsively and turned 
sharply to look into my face—“ you won’t 
worry me about—being married, will you ? n 

Her voice dropped, a stain of vivid 
colour swept over her face. 

“ Why, my dear, I hope I shall not worry 
you about anything, but I should naturally 
like any girl in whom I am interested 
to marry.” 

“ Ah ! but you must promise, you must 
promise! ” she cried vehemently. “ Of course, 
I—can’t cross mother ”—she gave an .odd 
little gasp—“ but—I think I shall run 
away if you don’t promise not to make me 
think of marriage.” 

I was as much surprised as I should have 
been if my tame white dove had flown in 
my face and bitten me, and though I gravely 
assured her that I should never worry her 
about a subject I considered so sacred as 
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marriage, I secretly wondered more and 
more whether Mrs. Dalmaine and her 
daughter were really so at one as the former 
supposed- 

* * * * 

I found the duties of chaperon far more 
easy and pleasant than I had expected, 
but, then, I had as my first charge an excep¬ 
tionally lovely and charming girl. Angela 
attracted great attention wherever she 
went, and I cherished many secret hopes 
that before the end of the season one of her 
many admirers might overcome her appa¬ 
rently intense shrinking from the very idea 
of marriage. I had not broached the 
subject again to her since her strange 
outburst in the pony carriage, but I could 
see that directly any man showed signs of 
warmer feeling than mere friendliness she 
drew back with a sort of terror quite different 
from the natural shrinking of a young girl. 

We met Sir Duncan Maresby frequently, 
and though he did not impress me par¬ 
ticularly, I thought him a pleasant, gentle¬ 
manly man, and one likely to make a good 
husband. But from him Angela shrank 
more than from any of the others, and when 
I gently hinted one day that I thought she 
had bestowed an unnecessarily severe snub 
upon him, she flushed deeply, and a flash of 
something very like resentment shone in 
her blue eyes. 

“ He must learn—they must all learn 
that I—that I-” she exclaimed passion¬ 

ately, breaking off her sentence to shoot a 
frightened glance at me and finishing 
nervously: “ I do not want to be rude, but 
—I cannot let them expect what I can never 
give—never—never! ” 

And accentuating the last words with a 
vehemence most unlike her, she fled from 
the room before I could reply. 

“ Dear me ! ” I ejaculated. “ Now, what 
does such excitement mean ? That silly 
mother of hers has probably tried to thrust 
Sir Duncan’s virtues and advantages upon 
her until she hates the very sight of the 
man.” 

Yet it was not true to say that Angela 
hated Sir Duncan ; so long as he remained 
on the neutral ground of -friendship she 
seemed to like him well enough. 

During our weeks together she expanded 
as a flower expands in the sunlight. Her 
eyes lost their appealing look: I was no 
longer conscious of a certain forced repres¬ 
sion about her : her charm doubled as she 
became more eager and natural. 

Yet, though her mother declared her to 


be as transparent as crystal, I found myself 
continually coming against a wall of reserve 
which baffled me ; and though her eyes no 
longer looked helpless or appealing, I sur¬ 
prised in them at times a sadness which made 
my heart ache. But the reason of that 
sadness was not revealed to me till later; 

When the season ended there seemed no 
reason to suppose that Angela had been in 
the least moved by any of the men who had 
lavished admiration upon her, and, acting 
on Mrs. Dalmaine’s earnestly-expressed 
wish, I took the girl for a round of country 
visits, during which we should meet several 
of our London acquaintances, and notably— 
Sir Duncan Maresby. 

Towards the end of August we were 
staying at Greystone Hall, in Sussex, and 
Sir Duncan confided to me that he intended . 
to use the opportunity for asking Angela to 
be his wife. 

I tried to explain to him gently that my 
charge seemed indisposed to consider the 
question of marrying anybody, and that he 
must not be disappointed if he got a 
snub for his pains, but he shook his head 
obstinately, and answered: 

“ I shall have a try, all the same. I 
expect I’ve got as good a chance as other 
fellows, and Mrs. Dalmaine declared that 
Angela was just as heart-whole as could be 
when she came away, and that she had 
never mentioned anybody special in her 
letters, and, of course, she would have men¬ 
tioned a fellow if she liked him, wouldn’t 
she ? Why, she and her mother haven’t 
a thought apart.” 

I smiled inwardly as that phrase came out, 
but I did not tell him that my views and 
Mrs. Dalmaine’s about Angela’s u thoughts ” 
differed considerably. 

On the day following this conversation I 
was strolling down the lovely garden, a 
newspaper in my hand, looking for a shady 
corner wherein to sit and read the wonderful 
account of the battle of Omdurman, of 
which news had just arrived. 

The papers came in the middle of the 
morning, and, as Angela had shown the 
keenest interest in the progress of the war, 
I determined to find her and share my 
paper with her. 

Just as I was turning the comer of a 
path between fragrant groups of rose-trees 
I heard a murmur of voices, and distinguished 
Sir Duncan saying in a tone of acute 
distress : 

“ Angela—dearest—what has happened ? 
Look at me—speak to me—let me comfort 
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you. Don’t you Know that I love you 
better than my life, that as my wife you 
should be safe from every sorrow ? ” 

I should have turned back, but at that 
moment a low moan, of such awful anguish 
and in Angela’s voice, falling on my ears, 
I hurried forward, to see a sight which I 
shall never forget. 

Angela sat on a scat under a pergola of 
banksia roses, her face ashen white, her 
eyes staring straight before her with a dazed, 
unseeing glance that was most terrifying, 
her hands grasping desperately at a crumpled 
newspaper in her lap. 

Sir Duncan stood looking helplessly down 
at her, his face troubled and anxious, and 
I saw him lay a hand tenderly on her arm 
as he said : 

“ Tell me what is wrong, dear ? I love 
you.” 

“ How dare you say it ? How dare you ? ” 
she exclaimed suddenly in a hard, strained 
voice, springing to her feet and facing him 
like an animal brought to bay. “ How 
dare you say it when he is dead—dead— 
dead! ” And her voice dropped to a moan. 

“ I don’t understand,” he said, looking 
at Angela and then at me with a puzzled 
frown. “ Who is dead ? Why-” 

“ My husband ! My husband ! They 
have killed him out in that horrible desert, 
and you dare to come and tell me you love 
me when my husband is dead.” 

“ Great Heavens’! ” 

The words broke involuntarily from Sir 
Duncan’s lips, and he dropped heavily upon 
the seat, staring blankly at the girl in her 
white dress, with her white, still face. 

I put my arm round Angela. She was 
trembling from head to foot, and her hand 
that touched mine was icy cold. 

“ Come with me, dear,” I said firmly. 
“ I think you hardly realise what you are 
saying.” 

She shook herself free of me and her eyes 
flashed. 

“ I do know,” she answered, with a proud 
lift of her head. “ I h^ve been a coward, 
a coward all this time; but now I am brave. 

I am his wife, Alan Chambers’ wife—they 
have killed him—they have killed him, but I 
am still his wife ! ” And she drew from 
her pocket a plain gold wedding-ring. 

With an unconsciously dramatic gesture 
she put the ring upon her finger, and I 
heard her murmur the words : 

“ For better, for worse , for richer , for 

IN zxt month the second story in this series , 
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; poorer , in sickness and in Health , till death 
us do part” and at that all at once her 
voice wavered. 

“ Till death—till death,” she repeated, 
and then quite silently she slipped down and 
lay at my feet like a beautiful broken white 
lily, and on the paper that had fluttered 
down beside her I read the words : 

“ Killed, Captain Alan Chambers.” 

It transpired that Angela had met Captain 
Chambers when staying with mutual friends, 
and a friendship between them had quickly 
ripened into something deeper. 

But Angela’s timid mention to her mother 
of her new acquaintance had met with so 
frigid a response from Mrs. Dalmaine that 
the girl shrank into herself and hid her new 
happiness in her own breast. 

Truth to tell, Mrs. Dalmaine’s vaunted 
system of keeping her daughter always in 
her company, body and soul, had not been 
at all a successful one. Angela had trampled 
on her own individuality to please her 
mother, and had repressed the real self, 
which only awoke at the touch of love. 

Mrs. Dalmaine’s urgent pressing of Sir 
Duncan’s suit and her masterful design to 
bend Angela to her will by sheer force of 
determination had results of which the 
worthy lady never dreamt. She had so far 
terrorised Angela that the girl feared to 
tell her of the feelings she and Captain 
Chambers entertained for one another, and 
the girl’s fear of her mother made he!’ 
actually implore her lover against his better 
judgment to keep the secret of their engage¬ 
ment. 

The marriage had taken place just beforo 
Captain Chambers left England and when 
Angela was spending a few days with 
friends in London. 

“ It was wrong—oh! I know it was 
wrong,” she confessed to me, “ and Alan 
did not want me to do it, but I begged and 
begged him to leave me as his wife when he 
went away. I was so afraid that mother 
would force me to marry Sir Duncan, and 
I knew I should be safe if I were Alan’s 
wife. We were married in a little old City 
church, and we parted at the church door 
afterwards. I never saw him again.” 

It eventually turned out that Captain Alan 
Chambers was not amongst the victims of 
Omdurman; it was a case of mistaken 
identity, and he returned home some months 
later to claim his wife, who by this time had 
obtained her mother’s forgiveness. 

" The American Heiress ," <will be related,] 
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This month the contrast between the love scenes republished from 
well-known novels perhaps is greater than ever before . Sir Walter 
Scott has a distinctive style , as also has George Borrow, and neither of 
them in any way resembles the styles of the other writers who have been 
represented in these pages > The Romany wooing is a particularly 
refreshing piece of writing . 


LAVENGRO AND ISOPEL BERNERS. 

From 44 The Romany Rye," by Geo ♦ Borrow ♦ 

George Borrow"8 two great biographical novels , “ Lavengro ” and “ The Romany Rye ” 
(its sequel), were the outcome of the author's intense love for and study of gipsy life . 

“ The tall girl , Isopd Berners, the most vigorous sketch he has given us” says Mr. 
Watts-Dunton, “ is perfect as she is adorable. Among heroines she stands quite alone. Yet 
she is in many of her qualities typical of a class. Among the very bravest of all human 
beings in the British Islands are , or were, the nomadic girls of the high road and dingle .” 

Lavengro , who was Borrow himself , in a thin disguise , meets Belle Berners on the 
road , and compares her at once with Inqeborg, Queen of Norway , who had twelve brothers 
and could fight them all. Belle , who is exceedingly ready with her fists , offers immediately 
to fight him if he continues chaffing her. They soon become friends , however , and he gives 
her lessons in Armenian. In “ The Romany Rye ” which story is told by Lavengro , the 
lesson is made the excuse for courtship , as unll be seen by the following extract: 


“/^APITAL ! ” said I; “ you have now 

\said, 1 love you—love me—ahj 
would that you would love me ! ” 

“ And I have said all these things ? ” said 
Belle. 

“ Yes,” said I, “ you have said them in 
Armenian.” 

“ I would have said them in no language 
that I understood,” said Belle, “ and it 
was very wrong of you to take advantage of 
mv I ignorance and make me say such 
things.” 

“ Why so ? ” said I. “ If you said them, 
I said them too.” 

44 You did so,” said Belle, “ but I believe 
you were merely bantering and jeering.” 

“As I told you before, Belle,” said I, 
“ the chief difficulty which I find in teaching 
you Armenian proceeds from your persisting 
in applying to yourself and me every 
example I give.” 

“ Then you meant nothing, after all ? ” 
said Belle, raising her voice.. 

“Let us proceed,” said I; “ sirietsi, I 
loved.” 

“ You neve? loved anyone but yourself,” 
said Belle ; “ and what’s more-” 


“ Sirietsits, I will love,” said I, “ sirietsies , 
thou wilt love.” 

“ Never one so thoroughly heartless,” 
said Belle. 

I tell you what, Belle, you are becoming 
intolerable, but we will change the verb ; 
or, rather, I will now proceed to tell you here 
that some of the Armenian conjugations 
have their anomalies; one species of these 
I wish to bring before your notice. As old 
Villotte says—from whose work I first 
contrived to pick up the rudiments of 
Armenian—“ Est verborum transitivorum, 
quorum infinitivus : . : ” but I forgot, 

you don’t understand Latin. He says 
there are certain transitive verbs, whose 
infinitive is in outsaniel; the preterite 
in outsi ; the imperative in out; for example 
— parghatsoutsaniem, I irritate : : : .” 

“ You do, you do,” said Belle; “ and it 
will be better for both of us if you leave off 
doing so.” 

“ You would hardly believe, Belle,” 
said I, “ that the Armenian is in slme 
respects closely connected with the Irish, 
but so it is; for example, that word 
parghatsoutsaniem is evidently derived from 
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the same root as jeargaim , which, in Irish, 
is as much as to say, I vex.” 

“ You do indeed,” said Belle, sobbing. 

“ But how do you account for it ? ” 

“ Oh, man, man! ” said Belle, bursting 
into tears. “ For what purpose do you ask 
a poor, ignorant girl such a question, unless 
it be to vex and irritate her ? If you wish 
to display your learning, do so to the wise 
and instructed, and not to me, who can 
scarcely read or write. Oh, leave off your 
nonsense; yet I know you will not do so, 
for it is the breath of your nostrils ! I 
could have wished we should have parted 
in kindness, but you will not permit it: 
I have deserved better at your hands than 
such treatment. The whole time we have 
kept company together in this place I have 
scarcely had one kind word from you, 
but the strangest : : : : ” and here 
the voice of Belle was drowned in her sobs. 

“ I am sorry to see you take on so, dear 
Belle,” said I. “ I really have given you no 
cause to be so unhappy ; surely teaching you 
a little Armenian was a very innocent land 
of diversion.” 

“ Yes, but you went on so long, and in 
such a strange way, and made me repeat 
such strange examples, as you call them, 
that I could not bear it.” 

“ Why, to tell you the truth, Belle, 
it’s my way ; and I have dealt with you just 
as I would with-” 

“ A hard-mouthed jade,” said Belle, 
“and you practising yoUr horse-witchery 
upon her. I have been of an unsubdued 
spirit, I acknowledge, but I was always kind 
to you; and if you have made me cry, 
it’s a poor thing to boast of.” 

“ Boast of,” said I, “ a pretty thing indeed 
to boast of; I had no idea of malang you 
cry. Come, I beg your pardon; what more 
can I do ? Come, cheer up, Belle. You 
were talking of parting; don’t let us part, 
but depart, and that together.” 

“ Our ways lie different,” said Belle. 

“ I don’t see why they should,” said I. 
“ Come, let us be off to America together ! ” 

“ To America together ? ” said Belle, 
looking full at me. 

“ Yes,” said I, u where we will settle 
down in some forest, and conjugate the 
verb sirid conjugally.” 

“ Conjugally ? ” said Belle. 

“ Yes,” said I; “ as man and wife in 
America, air yew ghin .” 

“ You are jesting, as usual,” said Belle. 

“ Not I, indeed. Come, Belle, make up 
your mind* and let us* be off to America; 
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and leave priests, humbug, learning, and 
languages behind us.” 

“ I don’t think you are jesting,” saici 
Belle, “ but I can hardly entertain you?, 
offers; however, young man, I thank you.” 

“ You had better make up your mind at 
once,” said I, “ and let us be off. I shan’t 
make a bad husband, I assure you. Perhaps 
you think I am not worthy of you ? To 
convince* you, Belle, that I am, I am ready 
to try a fall with you this moment upon the 
grass. Brynhilda, the valkyrie, swore that 
no one should marry her who could not 
fling her down. Perhaps you have done 
the same. The man who eventually married 
her got a friend of his, who was called 
Sygurd, the serpent-killer, to wrestle with 
her, disguising him in his own armour. 
Sygurd lung her down, and won her for 
his friend, though he loved her himself. 
I shall not use a similar deceit, nor employ 
Jasper Petulengro to personate me—so get 
up, Belle, and I will do my best to fling you 
down.” 

“ I require no such thing of you, or 
anybody,” said Belle; “ you are beginning 
to look rather wild.” 

“ I every now and then do,” said I: 
“ Come, Belle, what do you say ? ” 

“ I will say nothing at present on the 
subject,” said Belle; “ I must have time 
to consider.” 

“ Just as you please,” said I; “to¬ 
morrow I go to a fair with Mr. Petulengro, 
perhaps you will consider whilst I am away. 
Come, Belle, let us have some-more tea. I 
wonder whether we shall be able to procure 
tea as good as this in the American forest ? ” 
* * * * * 

It was about the dawn of day when I was 
awakened by the voice of Mr. Petulengro 
shouting from the top of the dingle, and 
bidding me get up. I arose instantly, 
and dressed myself for the expedition to 
the fair. On leaving my tent, I was sur¬ 
prised to observe Belle, entirely dressed, 
standing close to her own little encampment. 

“ Dear me,” said I; “ I little expected 
to find you up so early. I suppose Jasper’s 
call awakened you, as it did me.” 

“ I merely lay down in my things,” 
said Belle, “ and have not slept during the 
night.” 

“ And why did vou not take off your things 
and go to sleep ? ” said I. 

“ I did not undress,” said Belle, “ because 
I wished to be in readiness to bid > r ou fare¬ 
well when you departed ; and as for sleeping, 
I could not.” 
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“ Well, God bless you! ” said I, taking 
Belle by the hand. 

Belle made no answer, and I observed that 
her hand was very cold. 

“ What is the matter with you ? ” said 
I, looking her in the face. 

Belle looked at me for a moment in the 
eyes, and then cast down her own—her 
features were very pale. 

“ You are really unwell,” said I; “I 
had better not go to the fair, but stay here, 
and take care of you.” 

“ No,” said Belle, “ pray go, I am not 
unwell.” 

“ Then go to your tent,” said I, “ and 
do not endanger your health by standing 
abroad in the raw morning air. God bless 
you. Belle; I shall be home to-night, by 
which time I expect you will have made up 


your mind; if not, another lesson in 
Armenian, however late the hour be.” 

I then wrung Belle’s hand, and ascended 
to the plain above. 

I found the Romany party waiting for 
me, and everything in readiness for depart¬ 
ing. Mr. Petulengro and Tawno Chikno 
were mounted on two old horses. The rest 
who intended to go to the fair, amongst 
whom were two or three women, were on 
foot. 

On arriving at the extremity of the plain 
I looked towards the dingle. Isopel Berners 
stood at the mouth, the beams of the early 
morning sun shone full on her noble face and 
figure. I waved my hand towards her. 
She slowly lifted up her right arm. I 
turned away, and never saw Isopel Berners 
again. 


QUENTIN DURWARD AND THE COUNTESS ISABELLE. 

From 44 Quentin Durward ," by Sir Walter Scott . 

(.Published by A. & C. Black.) 

For my second selection this month I have chosen the interview between Quentin 
Durward and the fair Countess Isabelle Croye in the Ursvline convent. 

Quentin , “a raw Scottish lad” who has fallen in love with the Countess , insists upon 
having an interview with her. He goes with Lord Crawford to the convent , when the following 
scene takes place. 

Eventually Durward and the fair Isabelle were married , and many tournaments were 
held and many lances broken on that happy and interesting occasion . 


W ITH a brow like scarlet, at once 
offended and disconcerted by the 
blunt inferences of the old soldier, 
and vexed at beholding in what an absurd 
light his passion was viewed by every 
person of experience, Durward followed 
Lord Crawford in silence to the Ursuline 
convent in which the Countess was lodged, 
and in the parlour of which he found the 
Count de Crevecoeur. 

“ So, young gallant,” said the latter 
sternly, “ you must see the fair companion 
of your romantic expedition once more, 
it seems ? ” 

“ Yes, my lord count,” answered Quentin 
firmly; “ and, what is more, I must see 
her alone.” 

“ That shall never be,” said the Count 
de Crevecoeur. “ Lord Crawford, I make 
you judge. This young lady, the daughter 
of my old friend and companion in arms, 
the richest heiress in Burgundy, has con¬ 
fessed a sort of a—what was I going to say ? 
—in short, she is a fool, and your man-at- 
arms here a presumptuous coxcomb. In 
a word, they shall not meet alone.” 


“ Then will I not speak a single word to 
the Countess in your presence,” said Quentin, 
much delighted. “ You have told me much 
that I did not dare, presumptuous as I may 
be, even to hope.” 

“ Ay, truly said, my friend,” said Craw¬ 
ford. “ You have been imprudent in your 
communications; and, since you refer to 
me, and there is a good stout grating across 
the parlour, I would advise you to trust to 
it, and let them do the worst with their 
tongues. What, man ! the life of a king, 
and many thousands besides, is not to be 
weighed with the chance of two young 
things whilly-whawing in ilk other’s ears for 
a minute.” 

So saying, he dragged off Crevecoeur, 
who followed very reluctantly, and cast 
many angry glances at the young archer 
as he left the room. 

In a moment after, the Countess Isabene 
entered on the other side of the grate, and 
no sooner saw Quentin alone in the parlour 
than she stopped short, and cast her eyes 
on the ground for the space of half-a-minute. 
“ Yet why should I be ungrateful,” she 
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said, 6t because others are unjustly sus¬ 
picious ?—my friend—my preserver, I may 
almost say, so much have I been beset by 
treachery—my only faithful and constant 
friend! ” 

As she spoke thus, she extended her hand 
to him through the grate, nay, suffered him 
to retain it until he had covered it with 
kisses, not unmingled with tears. She 
only said, “ Durward, were we ever to 
meet again, I would not permit this folly.” 

If it be considered that Quentin had 
guarded her through so many perils—that 
he had been, in truth, her only faithful and 
zealous protector, perhaps my fair readers, 
even if countesses and heiresses should be 
of the number, will pardon the derogation. 

But the Countess extricated her hand at 
length, and, stepping a pace back from the 
grate, asked Durward, in a very embarrassed 
tone, what boon he had to ask of her. “ For 
that you have a request to make, I have 
learnt from the old Scottish lord who came 
here but now with my cousin of Crevecoeur. 
Let it be but reasonable,” she said. “ But 
such as poor Isabelle can grant with duty 
and honour uninfringed, and you cannot tax 
my slender powers too highly. But, oh, 
do not speak hastily—do not say,” she 
added, looking round with timidity, “ aught 
that might, if overheard, do prejudice to 
us both. 

“Fear not, noble lady,” said Quentin 
sorrowfully; “ it is not here that I can forget 
the distance which Fate has placed between 
us, or expose you to the censures of your 
proud kindred, as the object of the most 
devoted love to one, poorer and less power¬ 
ful—mot perhaps less noble than themselves. 
Let that pass like a dream of the night to all 
but one bosom, where, dream as it is, it 
will fill up the room of all existing realities.” 

“ Hush ! Hush ! ” said Isabelle ; “ for 
your own sake—for mine—be silent on 
such a theme. Tell me rather what it 
is you have to ask of me.” 

“ Forgiveness to one,” replied Quentin, 
“ who, for his own selfish views, hath con¬ 
ducted himself as your enemy.” 

“ I trust I forgive all my enemies,” 
answered Isabelle; “ but 0! Durward, 
through what scenes have your courage and 
presence of mind protected me!—yonder 
bloody hall—the good Bishop—I knew not 
till yesterday half the horrors I had uncon- 
. sciously witnessed ! ” 

“ Do not think on them,” said Quentin, 
who saw the transient colour which had 
eome to her cheek during their conference 
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fast fading into the most deadly paleness— 
“ do not look back, but look steadily for¬ 
ward, as they needs must who walk in a 
perilous road. Hearken to me; King Louis 
deserves nothing better at your hand, of all 
others, than to be proclaimed the wily and 
insidious politician which he really is. But 
to tax him as the encourager of your flight— 
still more as the author of a plan to throw 
you into the hands of De la Marck—will 
at this moment produce perhaps the King’s 
death or dethronement; and, at all events, 
the most bloody war between France and 
Burgundy which the two countries have 
ever been engaged in.” 

“ These evils shall not arrive for my sake, 
if they can be prevented,” said the Countess 
Isabelle; “ and, indeed, your slightest request 
were enough to make me forego my revenge, 
were that at any time a passion which I 
deeply cherish. Is it possible I would 
rather remember King Louis’ injuries 
than your valuable services ? Yet how 
is this to be ? When I am called before 
my sovereign, the Duke of Burgundy, I 
must either stand silent or speak the 
truth. The former would be contumacy; 
and to a false tale you will not desire me 
to train my tongue ? ” 

“ Surely not,” said Durward; “ but let 
your evidence concerning Louis be confined 
to what you yourself positively know to 
be the truth; and when you mention 
what others have reported, no matter how 
credibly, let it be as reports only, and 
beware of pledging your own personal 
evidence to that which, though you may 
fully believe, you cannot personally know 
to be true. The assembled Council of 
Burgundy cannot refuse to a monarch the 
justice which in my country is rendered to 
the meanest person under accusation. They 
must esteem him innocent until direct and 
sufficient proof shall demonstrate his guilt. 
Now, what does not consist with your own 
certain knowledge should be proved by 
other evidence than your report from 
hearsay.” 

“ I think I understand you,” said the 
Countess Isabelle. 

“ I will make my meaning plainer,” 
said Quentin; and was illustrating it 
accordingly by more than one instance, ‘when 
the convent-bell tolled. 

“ That,” said the Countess, “ is the signal 
that we must part—part for ever! But 
do not forget me, Durward; I will never 

forget you—your faithful services-” 

She could not speak more, but again 
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extended her hand, which was again pressed 
to his lips ; and I know not how it was that, 
in endeavouring to withdraw her hand, 
the Countess came so close to the grating 
that Quentin was encouraged to press the 
adieu on her lips. The young lady did not 
chide him—perhaps there was no time, 
for Crevecceur and Crawford, who had been 
from some loophole eye-witnesses, if not 
ear-witnesses also, of what was passing, 
rushed into the apartment, the first in a 
towering passion, the latter laughing, and 
holding the Count back. 

“To your chamber, young mistress—to 
your chamber ! ” exclaimed the Count to 
Isabelle, who, flinging down her veil, 
retired in all haste—“ which should be 
exchanged for a cell and bread and water. 
And you, gentle sir, who are so malapert, 
the time will come when the interests of 
kings and kingdoms may not be connected 
with such as you; and you shall then learn 
the penalty of your audacity in raising 
your beggarly eyes-” 

“ Hush ! hush !—enough said—rein up— 
rein up,” said the old lord; “ and you, 
Quentin, I command you to be silent and 
begone to your own quarters. There is no 
such room for so much scorn neither, 
Sir Count of Crevecoeur; that I must say, 
now he is out of hearing, Quentin Durward 
is as much a gentleman as the Kin# only, 
as the Spaniard says, not so rich. He is as 
noble as myself, and I am chief of my name. 
Tush, tush, man! You must not speak 
to us of penalties.” 

“ My lord, my lord,” said Crevecceur 
impatiently, “ the insolence of these foreign 
mercenaries is proverbial, and should receive 
rather rebuke than encouragement from 
you, who are their leader.” 


“ My lord count,” answered Crawford, 
“ I have ordered my command for these 
fifty years, without advice either from 
Frenchman or Burgundian; and I intend 
to do so, under your favour, so long as I 
shall continue to hold it.” 

“ Well, well, my lord,” said Crevecceur, 
“ I meant you no disrespect—your nobleness, 
as well as your age, entitles you to be privi¬ 
leged in your impatience; and for these 
young people I am satisfied to overlook 
the past, since I will take care that they 
never meet again.” 

“ Do not stake that upon your salvation, 
Crevecceur,” said the old lord, laughing; 
“ mountains, it is said, may meet, and why 
not mortal creatures that have legs, and 
life, and love to put those legs in motion ? 
Yon kiss, Crevecoeur, came tenderly ofi— 
methinks it was ominous.” 

“ You are striving again to disturb my 
patience,” said Crevecceur, “ but I will not 
give you that advantage over me. Hark! 
they toll the summons to the castle—an 
awful meeting, of which God only can 
foretell the issue.” 

“ This issue I can foretell,” said the old 
Scottish lord, “ that if violence is to be 
offered to the person of the King, few as his 
friends are, and surrounded by his enemies, 
he shall neither fall alone nor unavenged ; 
and grieved I am that his own positive 
orders have prevented my taking measures 
to prepare for such an issue.” 

“ My Lord of Crawford,” said the Bur¬ 
gundian, “ to anticipate such evil is the 
sure way to give occasion to it. Obey the 
orders of your Royal master, and give no 
pretext for violence by taking hasty offence, 
and you will find that the day will pass over 
more smoothly than you now conjecture.” 


THE WIND AND THE WAVES\ 

By Geo. E. Stevenson. 


0 wind that blows from the west ! 

As you whistle and sigh thro ’ the trees , 
From her whom your breeze has caressed , 
0 wind that blows from the west ! 

From her whom I love the best , 

Bear a whisper across the seas. 

0 wind that Hows from the west/ ! 

As you whistle and sigh thro 1 the trees . 


0 waves of the star-lit sea ! 

As ye wash on the shingly shore , 
Bear a message from her unto me, 

0 waves of the star-lit sea ! 

As ye babble and splash in your glee, 
A message from her I adore. 

0 waves of the star-lit sea l 
As ye wash on the shingly shore. 
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" Tall " stories—or stories in which the details ore exaggerated almost 
out of all reason—are a product peculiar to America, and the scenes of 
them are naturally laid in that country, while the language in places is 
hardly King's English, However, if it were attempted to tone them 
down or alter the local colour, the whole idea of the stories would be 
spoilt. In presenting one of them to my readers for the first time, I do so 
feeling confident that they will thoroughly enjoy it, and will have no 
difficulty in understanding some of the unusual terms employed. 


The Paleozoic Humour 


* * * * * of Mr. Fills. 

By REX E. BEACH . * * * * * 


U P to the Juneau wharf on the coast 
of Yukon, Captain Zeke Moore 
brought his salt-rimed, sooty little 
steamer, now fifteen days out from the 
westward, bound for the sound. 

As he left the bridge a figure came 
bouncing down the gang plank, bald, 
excited, and manifestly from the Far East. 

“ Are you the captain ? ” it began 
rapidly. “ My name is Hatfield, from New 
York. Same to you, sir! These are my 
friends, also from New York.” He indi¬ 
cated a group on the wharf, who gazed 
curiously at the steamer. 

“ We're Cook’s tourists—just been up to 
the Muir Glacier. Coming back we stopped 
here, and the Queen steamed off and left us. 
Yes, sir ! steamed right off and left us. It’s 
an outrage! They knew very well we’d 
be back as soon as we’d bought some curios. 
Why, they only whistled four times for us ! 
It’s awful! ” 

“ I s’pose you want to go down with me? ” 
said the Captain. 

“ Exactly,” agreed Mr. Hatfield, 
“ exactly! We were in despair until you 
came in sight. Fancy being cast away in 
this place; not a decent hotel in the village! 
Awful! ” He shuddered fearfully and 
gazed with disgust at the ragged little town 
curling around the head of the narrow 
fiord. 

“ I don’t see how I can take you. Mr. 
Fitts here has the only state-room that 
would accommodate the ladies.” 

Hatfield avidly seized the possessor of 
the room. He noted that the man’s clothes 
were rough and of that ubiquitous, bilious 
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tint associated with Mackinaw. Therefore, 
he forced a bank-note into his hand. 

“ Now, my good man,” he said con¬ 
descendingly, “we want your cabin. We 
couldn’t stand this rough life, you know. 
It’s all right for you—but, my goodness ! ” 
He shrugged expressively. 

“ Keep your money,” said Fitts. “ The 
ladies are welcome to my room, but I 
suppose it’s quite a hardship for you gentle¬ 
men to sleep on the floor. Ever try it ? ” 

“ Well, hardly. I don’t believe I could 
endure it. How one’s clothes would look ! ” 
And he fled up the gangway plank to his 
companions. 

A robust lady raked the schooner with 
her lorgnette, and the miners along the 
rail withered under the fire. 

“ Really, quite an intelligent fellow,” she 
announced audibly at the conclusion of 
Hatfield’s report, and Fitts writhed under 
her curious stare. “ I trust you thanked 
him, Adelbert; these people are so apprecia¬ 
tive ? ” 

“ I don’t fancy travelling with those 
rough persons at all,” complained Mrs. 
Van Slyke. “ Thank Heaven, it’s only for 
a few days! Do you think we can trust 
them ? ” 

Fitts entered his cabin disgustedly, 
emerging with a war bag as they took 
possession, and later, when the Newport 
grunted and wheezed down the inlet, Hat¬ 
field approached him; 

“ Awfully good of you to give us your 
room.” 

Fitts nodded. 

“ Been in Alaska long ? ” 
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44 Yes.” 

44 What were you doing ? ” 

44 Mining.” 

44 Strike it rich i ” he continued, bent on 
conversation. 

“ Pretty fair.” 

Mrs. Hatfield called her husband from 
his curious probing of the unfamiliar species. 

44 Adelbert, why do you persist in ming¬ 
ling with these people? I’ll warrant that 
man eats with his knife and has grimy 
nails.” The words reached Fitts quite 
plainly. 

“ It isn’t very elevating, my dear, but 
they’re such strange creatures.” 

He returned to his seat, resuming super¬ 
ciliously : 

You were about to tell me how much 
you made.” 

44 Oh, was I ? ” Fitts in turn eyed his 
companion curiously. “ It’s this way. ■ I 
don’t know how much I’ve made, ’cause I 
don’t know what I can get for him.” 

“ You mean for your claim ? ” 

44 No, my mammoth.” 

44 I beg your pardon,” said Hatfield 
stiffly. 

“My mammoth; I mined him.” 

44 Now, my good man, I know what a 
mammoth is. He’s a kind of elephant, or 
he was.' They grew—animals, ye know.” 

“ Sure ! Sure ! ” agreed the stranger, 
u but I mined this one. Don’t believe it, 
eh ? Well, I’m giving it to you straight.” 

He bent his countenance on Hatfield, and 
intelligence shone therefrom. In his specu¬ 
lative gaze lurked memories of strange 
adventure, and the New Yorker felt himself 
on the verge of interests new and thrilling. 

“ Hold on—I want the others to hear this: 
Van ! Come over here, Agnes ! All of you! 
This man is going to tell us how he found a 
mammoth. Fancy! ” 

Mis. Hatfield scanned the stranger coldly 
through her glasses. Assured by the limpid 
candour of his face, she addressed herself past 
him. 

“ We would enjoy hearing it, I’m sure.” 

Fitts struck boldly into the flood of 
narrative. 

“ I was on Sitka about a year ago—broke: 
One day I sat on the wharf sopping up 
sunshine and emitting a cloud of regrets, 
when I heard two prospectors talking. 

“ 4 1 averaged two ounces a day reg’lar,’ 
says one, 4 but I couldn’t stand it more’n a 
week. It was awful! I tore out.’ 

44 4 Right for you,’ says the other, 4 1 need 
money bad myself, but I won’t work in a 
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hole like that. When she killed Jim I 
pulled my freight too. Just buried him 
up on the hill with the rest.’ 

44 1 began to show signs of returning 
spring. 

“ 4 Excuse me, pardners,’ I says, 4 but 
what’s the name of the lady you’re alluding 
at?’ 

44 4 She’s no lady,’ one of them answers, 

4 she’s the Kuyak Glacier.’ 

44 4 Come again, please,’ says I, 4 advance 
slowly. Being a stranger, the idioms of 
this vicinity is Scotch dialect to me.’ 

44 4 We been mining at the Kuyak Glacier, 
but we happened to get away before she 
laid down on us—she killed my pardner, 
though.’ 

44 Then, prodded along by inches, they 
enlivened the solitude by these humorous 
details. 

44 Five hundred miles w’est a bay dodges 
back into the saw teeth, and at its head the 
Kuyak winds down through the mountains, 
a living river of ice ; always a-gritting and 
grinding along to the sea. 

44 In the sand at her feet is much gold, 
ground out from the ledges above. One 
summer a miner panned among the boulders 
and straightaway built a cabin on her flank. 

44 In the summer heat the Kuyak 
shakes her head; lumps of ice fall off like 
dandriff, and the noise of the dropping 
bergs is like the bursting of cannon. 

44 This man had the gold frenzy on him, 
and he worked under the brow of the ice 
cliff, digging, digging, heedless of the icy 
rain from above. His riffles clogged heavy 
and yellow—and he worked madly. 

44 Two months later a trapper found the 
skeleton broken and crushed, half buried 
under the sluices. He also found the buck¬ 
skin bag at the cabin, and at the sight of its 
contents the Kuyak madness entered into 
him. Resetting the boxes, he dug in the 
dead man’s tracks, cringing at the roar of 
the splintering ice. 

44 She caught him one day half way to the 
cabin, a clean-up in his hands, and for a year 
no man neared the lonesome spot. But 
the news got out, and men began to stake 
their lives against her sands. A few came 
out unscathed and laden with gold: They 
never laughed nor spoke of the place, and 
they never returned. The many stayed 
among the sands they lusted for, and the ice 
melted at their sides, leaving no track but 
the broken bodies. 

44 That’s the convulsively festal tale with 
which my spiritual gloom was lightened. 
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M 4 Gentlemen,’ says I, 4 I’m broke-’ 

44 4 Don’t do it,’ they interrupts. 

44 ‘ How do you get there ? ’ 

44 4 It’s amazing easy to find, but a reg’lar 
fly-paper of a place to get shed of. You 
better write your name on the cabin wall like 
the rest did, so the next man’ll know what 
to do with your sack, also how to label the 
remains. You’ll see plenty of wills carved 
on the logs. If you must go, good luck, 
stranger! ’ 

44 We shook, and three weeks later l 
dropped off a sealing steamer at the mouth 
of the inlet, and rowed up the crooked seam 
of water between the raw mountains till 
I saw the Kuyak shining in the light. She 
lies, a great, glistening serpent, with her tail 
cached miles back toward St. Elias. The 
changing lights of an opal flashed over her 
rugged front in the lowering sun. 

44 1 landed below the cabin, lonesome and 
afraid. A cemetery for a front lawn, and 
the mural decorations of*your shack con¬ 
sisting of the last wills and testaments, 
ain’t conducive to optimism and a flow of 
spirits. I read some of the grisly writing on 
the walls, and my agitations got incan¬ 
descent. There were hand-carved diaries 
that would rattle you like an ague—most 
of ’em unfinished.” 

The tourists had gathered closely about 
Mr. Fitts, and the lorgnette lay neglected 
in Mrs. Hatfield’s lap. A sigh of interest 
rose. 

“Go on.” 

44 Don’t stop.” 

44 1 can picture the terrible lonesomeness,” 
said Van Slyke. 

Mrs. Hatfield’s large, round eyes were 
glued wonderingly on the open features of 
the historian. 

44 Fahncy—just fahncy ! ” she murmured. 

44 Well, the next morning I watched the 
glacier. She towered two hundred feet above 
the beach; a beautiful, ragged, beetling 
alp, filling the narrow valley with her 
grinding bulk. A stream roared out from 
the cabin at the bottom, and on its banks 
were the remains of sluice-boxes and long- 
toms. Not a sound broke the stillness of 
the morning, and the early light on that 
crystalline mass was a marvellous poem: 
She dripped, and dripped, as solid and 
as silent as rock. 

“ I wondered which pinnacle of ice would 
choose me for a cushion. Suddenly, without 
warning, a mass split off high on the face, 
and sailed whirling downward on to the 
beach. It drove into the boulders with the 
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roar of artillery, tearing the gravel and 
spreading a glistening, scintillant storm of 
ice particles. Then everything was as 
silent as before, only the brawling of the 
morainal stream and the drooling from the 
cliff. I watched an hour before another 
lump came soaring off the bluff, to bury itself 
in the loose gravel. 

44 1 packed out of all the sluice boxes 
and rockers; then, spreading a blanket, 
pounded them till every seam started. I 
washed the blanket and cleaned up fifty-six 
dollars. 

“ Next I toggled up a rocker and estab¬ 
lished it down by the cabin, and at daylight 
I was up and lugging dirt out to a pile on 
the beach ; when the sun got hot enough to 
touch off the artillery, and the icicles began 
to flutter around me, I stayed out of 
danger and rocked my pay dump. 

“ One morning a waggon load of refrigerar 
tion came splitting down among the boulders. 
A lump as large as a piece of sponge-cake 
cannoned on to my jaw, and I dozed off. I 
came to on my face, and a crazy feeling that 
didn’t wear off for days. 

44 But, say ! When I cleaned up and the 
dust lay coarse and wet in the pan, the 
discouragements and trifling deficiencies of 
the location vanished. 

44 It took nerve, though, to let go the 
sight of that rotten honeycombed ice bluff, 
and cramp over a shovel when you knew a 
million tons of hard water hung over the 
back of your neck sweating to land on you. 
No chance for a draw. Decision every time; 
My nerves strained until the enamel cracked; 

“ One day I had barely scrambled out of 
the hole when I felt a rush of wind in my 
face, the ground shook and roared as I fell, 
spattered by a stinging shower of gravel. 
A bolt of ice had shot into the pit, smashing 
my tools and ripping the sand. I fled down 
the beach shaking and sobbing till I felt the 
rigours that gripped me and heard my voice 
broken and harsh. When I wandered back 
the white wall stared out over the bay, silent 
and glassy ; and I felt the weird spell of the 
place upon me. 

44 1 knew that some day a ragged fist 
would smite me and I’d curl into the glitter¬ 
ing sand. Yet I itched to burrow into the 
wealth under the crags. One morning, as I 
laboured, my tortured nerves strained to the 
tune of the whizzing icicles, I heard a human 
voice. 

“ 4 Good day ! ’ 

44 1 shouted hoarsely and leapt from the 
shaft, staring and pallid. 
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“ 1 What’s the matter ? You’re white as 
paper! ’ said the stranger. 

44 4 Oh, it’s the silence. You scared me,’ 
I said weakly. 

“ He was a long man, very lean as to 
shanks. Thin and constricted. About 
30-40 calibre, all but the head, that was 
45-90 all right, bald and well nourished; 
Knowledge bulged out over his eyes, and he 
wore a frock coat, a silk hat, and an 
umbrella. A cat-boat on the beach 
showed how he came. 

44 ‘ Who are you ? ’ says I, leading him 
away from the firing line. He didn’t 
answer; gazed at the ice, absorbed and 
searching. 

44 4 What ? ’ answered untrancing; 

4 oh, Philetus Pinecoffin, A.B., Ph.D., D.S., 
C.E. How long have you been here ? ’ 

44 1 forced my name on him and he con¬ 
tinued, eager and regardless : 

44 4 Have you noted anything peculiar 
about this glacier ? ’ 

44 4 Well, yes! Still, I don’t know, 
either; I guess it’s just like any other old 
glacier, only I never lived with one before.’ 

44 4 To be sure, but have you—er—noticed 
any particular phenomena associated with 
it ? 

44 4 Oh, you bet I have. She’s got more 
dead men to her discredit than appendicitis.’ 

44 4 No, no ! Not that. Have you never 
heard of anything being found here ? ’ He 
was fairly trembling with eagerness. 

44 4 Sure I have, but it won’t do you any 
good ; it’s mine now.’ 

44 Ripples of dismay and desperation 
spread over his face. 

44 4 1 can’t be mistaken,’ he said, and 
began figuring on his cuff. 4 Thirteen is 
right. It couldn’t have come yet. No, it’s 
thirteen.’ 

I* 44 4 See here ! ’ I says, 4 1 don’t know what 
you mean, but gold was found here only 
seven years ago.’ 

44 4 Gold ? Is that all ? ’ He actually 
beamed on me. 4 1 knew I was right. It’ll 
come this summer—mark me.’ 

44 4 What’s coming ? ’ I asked, beginning to 
have suspicions. 

44 4 My dear man, on August 28th the 
Kuyak Glacier will contribute the most 
astounding discovery in the history of science. 
On that day she’ll produce the only perfect 
mammoth extant.’ 

44 4 That’s right,’ I says pacifying, c it 
begins to feel mammothy around here 
already. She belches out mastodons reg’lar 
on that date. S’pose you come up to the 


house now and have a good rest.’ I saw in a 
minute what was up. 

44 4 I’m not crazy,’ he says, smiling, 4 and 
inasmuch as you’re on the ground, I guess 
I’d better tell you the story.’ 

44 1 had a hunch that he didn’t have any 
loose tiles in his roof, but the parable he 
handed me was aberrated enough for all 
purposes. 

44 4 Thirteen years ago,’ he began, 4 1 
landed here in charge of the Government 
Geological Survey. We were detailed to 
map this coast, triangulate these peaks, and 
explore the glacier. We finished the coast 
work first; then, properly equipped, we 
climbed yonder hill and ventured out on to 
the ice. We travelled cautiously, watching 
for crevasses and sounding our way. At 
times we heard the murmur of waters rising 
from the bottomless caves, and again we 
traversed crystal bridges held thinly by a 
fragile strand. Death clutched at our 
heels. 

44 4 It was in such a place that Douglas 
lost his footing. He fell shrieking from the 
slippery path and slid over the edge into 
one of the cracks, clawing and scraping 
with bleeding nails at the flinty surface, the 
frenzy of dissolution upon him. We spliced 
ropes and, chopping footholds in the slope, 
they lowered me. My feelings, as I entered 
the chill of that ice-well, smite me now, 
vivid and terrible. Whirling and swaying. 
I was let into the bowels of the glacier. A 
green, pervading light enveloped me. 

44 4 1 found the shattered body and sent it 
up. Then, as I waited, my eyes, accus¬ 
tomed to the feeble half-light, took in the 
weird beauty of the cavern. I gazed into 
the opalescent walls and beheld the wonder¬ 
ful layers of the ice texture—like spirit 
ribbons. 

44 4 My eyes sought the floor whereon I 
stood, and I felt the hair bristle on my scalp. 
Beneath me lay the great dark bulk of a 
huge body, hairy and immense. Reflected 
lights shone into the limpid depths and 
quickened every detail; the giant legs, the 
ivory tusks curling out into the dimness of 
the walls; the huge prehensile trunk. 
Dazed by the eerie sight, I still noted details, 
and when the rope came dangling down, I 
left, feeling that I had beheld sights which 
human eyes should not have witnessed. 

44 4 1 did not disclose my discovery. With 
an assistant I returned and measured the 
distance from the crevasse to the brow of the 
glacier. The following month I spent in 
observations of its rate of progress, estimation 
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of climatic chancres, and other data, tending 
to show when "the frozen carcass would 
reach the moraine. 

44 4 My figures proved and re-proved that 
the only perfect mammoth would be forced 
out at the foot of the Kuyak on August 
28th of the thirteenth year. Mr. Fitts,’ 
the professor concluded, 4 it is now August 
10th of that year, and I have come for my 
mammoth.’ 

“ Before he was half through I knew it was 
scripture he spoke. 

44 ‘ Professor Pinecoffin,’ I said, 6 it grieves 
me to annihilate thirteen-year-old expecta¬ 
tions, but that monster is mine at this 
minute.’ 

44 4 What! ’ the old man screamed as if I’d 
killed his child. 

44 4 Simply this. I’ve got a placer location 
covering this ground. It runs back three 
hundred and thirty feet into the ice. I’m 
entitled to all gold, silver, ores, timber, and 
other things of value, appendant and appur¬ 
tenant thereto.’ 

“ ‘ It’s mine by discovery,’ he foamed. 

44 4 Sure you discovered it, but you didn’t 
hold it. I guess thirteen years would 
constitute abandonment in any court.’ 

“ He thought for a long time. 

44 4 When did you locate ? ’ 

44 4 August 1st.’ 

44 He grinned his triumph. 4 1 s’pose you 
know you must record within thirty days, 
or the location is void. If my mammoth 
is two days overdue I’ll have him yet.’ 

44 It takes a blamed good man to call the 
turn on the finish of a two-thousand-year 
go-as-you-please, within two days, and I was 
five hundred miles from a land office. 

44 4 Let’s be friends,’ I says, 4 and go 
halves on the brute ; he’s big enough to get 
around.’ 

44 We waited for the remains till Fall. 
Every morning we’d patrol the ice, peering 
and straining for a sight of the visitor. 
The 28th came and brought nothing. 
September toiled past and still we 
watched. 

44 One morning we’d no more than entered 
the cave than the Professor screeched like 
an air-brake. There it was all right. 
Away back, shadowy, black, and mysterious. 
Pinecoffin sat down on a rock and cried, 
while the drip of the ice water soaked through 
his frock coat and thumped on his hat.” 

Fitts paused again and his listeners 
poured questions upon him. 

44 1 fear J’m tedious,” he said. 

44 Indeed you’re not,” they assured him: 
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44 It’s quite the strangest thing. Please 
oontinue.” 

44 We got picks and shovels, and tunnelled 
in to the carcass, then stoped out a 
chamber in the ice. 

44 It was there, just as Pinecoffin had said; 
grand and solemn in its hairy massiveness, 
frozen as brittle as glass. The meat was 
apparently as sound as the day it crashed 
through the wilderness miles above us, too. 
We toiled in the green half-light till we’d 
stripped the skin off in six foot squares and 
stored it outside. 

44 One night I fried a piece of the meat un- 
beknownest to the Professor. He ate it 
for bear meat and asked for more. I feared 
it would start an uprising when I quoted 
the age of his supper, but he’d have stood 
anything from that animal.” 

44 Really, Mr. Fitts, you are not fooling 
us ? ” broke in Hardine. 

The distressed look of the narrator was 
answer. 

44 1 don’t blame you,” he said sadly, 
44 but I’m rather sensitive, and you’ll pardon 
me if I don’t finish.” 

They laid detaining hands upon him and 
he was forced back. 

Mrs. Hatfield blighted the sceptic with a 
glance. 44 Please continue, Mr. Fitts,” she 
begged. 

His looks were effusive of thanks, as he 
resumed : 

44 It was so late now that I knew winter 
would soon shut us in. 

44 4 Piney,’ says I, 4 if this meat was in 
’Frisco, we could sell it for five dollars a 
pound, ten thousand dollars a ton, or 
seventy thousand dollars outside of the skin 
and bones. Imagine the fad we could 
inaugurate by advertising: 

PREHISTORIC SUPPERS FOR 
THEATRE PARTIES.” 

“ 4 Wouldn’t a menu be a hit with this : 

44 FRESH 1900 B.C. SPRING MAMMOTH 
WITH DUMPLINGS.’” 

44 He seemed struck with the idea. 

44 4 Now,’ said I, 4 you get back to Seattle 
and charter a cold storage boat, while I 
guard the flesh.’ 

44 A week after Coffie left it began to snow. 

44 In ten days the cave was drifted over, 
and our pet began doing time again. It was 
a terrible winter, cold and bitter, and there 
was but little game in the hills, which forced 
me to hustle hard for grub. I didn’t want 
to eat our Mammoth at five dollars a poun 
when I could kill fresh meat; 
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“ As spring approached, I noted constantly 
increasing wolf signs on the hills; The 
tracks were everywhere, and I often glimpsed 
the gaunt, grey brutes, famished and fierce; 
One day in crossing the glacier I dropped 
my .Winchester, and it took hours of weary 
labour to recover it from the crevasse; 

I found it jammed and broken, nearly past 
mending. Then I was glad, indeed, of our 
monster. The next day I tunelled into the 
cave and chipped off a chunk of meat, 
coeval with Father Adam, and it was fine. 

“ I was awakened that night by the dismal 
howl of a wolf pack, and heard the scurry of 
feet about the cabin. The din lasted till 
the tardy daylight showe4 the beach swarm¬ 
ing with them. They came like vultures 
dropping off the hills, ravening at the smell 
of meat, and tearing each other in their 
struggle at the cavern mouth. 

“ Imagine me held a prisoner by a horde 
of blood-maddened wolves, as they gorged 
seventy thousand dollars’ worth of archaic 
beef steak. I fell to on that Winchester, 
working feverishly for fifty hours. And 
the mountains oozed wolves from every 
gully, and they all gathered in the cavern. 

“ On the third day I opened fire. It 
was like a rabbit kicking mud balls at the 
Sphinx. I spoilt a tubful of cartridges 
before they left. The survivors looked fat 
and contented as they trotted out of range. 

“ I knew before I entered the cavern over 
the barricade of bodies what would greet 
me. There it lay, as clean and bare as the 
bleaching, sand-scoured timbers of a stranded 
ship, and I sat among the bones and wept as 
Philetus had done. 

“ A week later he landed at the bay, and 
snow-shoed back over the melting crust to* 
the cabin, where I was eating saute of wolf. 
He was a game loser, though, and did a good 
deal to cheer me up. When the snow went 
off, we got the skeleton out, numbering the 
bones, and assembling them on the beach for 

morning the smoke of the Elihu 
Thompson showed down the bay, coming 
for her cargo, but as we watched her thread¬ 
ing up the inlet, at our backs came a roar 
that was the granddaddy of anything I 
ever heard. It simply fluttered our ear¬ 
drums like rags in a gale. 

“ An acre of ice, big as the Call Building 
in ’Frisco, had peeled off from the cliff, and 
soared out ci the dizzy heights. It ground 
•jut precious bone-heap into tooth-powder 
under a hillock of shattered bergs that would 
take weeks to thaw. 
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“ That’s about all. The Thompson pulled 
out, taking the Professor, a broken and 
soured man. We only saved the skin. It’s 
aboard here now. Come below and see it.” 

He led them into the vitals of the ill-smel¬ 
ling steamer, climbing down grimy ladders 
and worming through low, tortuous passages, 
filthy and black. 

They entered the forward hold where the 
cargo lay. Here a stench assailed them, the 
horrid, sickening smell of raw skins battened 
into the tight quarters for weeks past. In 
the dim flicker they saw a huge pile of 
rough bundles. 

“ Here’s the skin in these bundles. Feel 
the haft ? Yes, longer and coarser than 
anything nowadays.” 

“ Let us get out of here quickly,” wailed 
Mrs. Hatfield. “ I’m going to faint.” 

In the sweet breezes of the upper deck 
they vainly strove to right their toilets. 

“ I at least have the satisfaction of know¬ 
ing that it was spoilt in the pursuit of 
knowledge,” said the lady, surveying the 
remains of her gown with dignity. 

“ How can we thank you for your intensely 
interesting evening ? ” said Hatfield, rue¬ 
fully regarding a rent in his coat. 

“ Should you require any assistance in 
financing your skin,” he added, “or in 
gaining consideration among the scientific 
institutions, I should feel honoured.” 

Fitts left them immersed in discussion, 
and Captain Moore found them steeped in a 
foam of theory and conjecture. 

“ A most intelligent young man, that 
Fitts,” said Hatfield. 

“ You bet he is,” agreed the Captain; 
“ He staged in my cabin all the way up from 
Seattle. 

“ From Seattle! Why, he’s been in 
Alaska two years,” asserted Hardine. 

“ Nonsense ! What’s he been filling you 
up on ? He’s the worst hoaxer in ’Frisco.” 

“ Who is this — Mr. Fitts ? ” asked 
Hatfield. 

“ You must have heard of him, the young 
club man and ’Frisco society ornament ? 
He’s the junior partner in the firm that 
owns this line of steamers. He takes a 
trip with me every summer, ’way out to 
Dutch Harbour, looking after the company’s 
stores and collecting slans and furs from the 
trading posts. Maybe he’d show you some 
of the bear skins in the for’ard hold* We 
picked up a fine lot on this trip.” 

Miss Van Slyke’s laughter rippled out in the 
darkness,amused and girlish—and quite alone. 

“ Oh, yes ! He showed us the bear skins! ” 
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Telling of the new light in which a Society man showed himself, and 
how he earned a thousand pounds , 


THE WISH. 

M T WOULD give a thousand pounds ! ” 

X said the woman passionately. 

“ What for ? ” asked the man 
who alighted off the last step of the broad, 
shallow stairs on to the soft rug at their 
base. 

A frightened “ Oh ! ” greeted his appear¬ 
ance, and the tragedy queen shrank again 
into that eminently proper, plain and unin¬ 
teresting gentlewoman Miss Marjoribanks 
Hood. 

“ Mr. de la Poer! ” she exclaimed in a 
startled voice. 

“ Exactly so. Miss Hood,” he said gravely, 
while he looked at her curiously. 

“ Have the guns come in ? ” she asked 
hurriedly. “ It is dark so early ? ” 

“ No, Miss Hood. Like the idiot that I 
am, I wasn’t thinking of what I was doing, 
and, when a bird got up over my head as I 
was standing on the tow-path, I stepped 
backwards into the canal.” 

“ Oh ! What happened ? ” cried Miss 
Hood, genuinely alarmed. 

He looked at her tragically. “ I got 
wet,” he said. 

“ Oh, dear! ” said Miss Hood awkwardly. 
She felt the inadequacy of her reply and 
blushed, because she thought he was 
laughing at her simplicity; and so he was, 
but at the same time he was thinking appre¬ 
ciatively that a woman who didn’t make 
epigrams was rather restful. 

“ So,” he went on, “ I came home and 
changed, and on descending into this 
baronial hall for my tea, found you offering 
a thousand pounds for—what ? ” 

“ I was only—silly,” confessed Miss Hood. 

“ I shouldn’t have thought it of you,” he 
retorted. 
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“ I know you wouldn’t,” she said sadly. 

He glanced at her with real curiosity ; she 
was plain, she did her hair just as every other 
woman didn’t, and dressed in an inartistic 
and thoroughly sensible manner; yet she 
wanted to be thought silly! Rather in¬ 
teresting ! He would make her confide in 
him; women always did if he wanted them 
to, and he believed she "would repay the 
trouble of investigation. 

“ Now, I wish people would think me 
sensible,” he sighed. “ I might induce 
them to lend me some money. Pardon 
me ”—apologetically—“ I know i’m awfully 
curious, but would you really give such a 
sum for that very silly thing you want so 
badly ? ” 

“ I—I-” she blushed hotly; then she 

said boldly, “ Yes, I would.” 

He kept his lazy, mesmeric gaze on' her. 
The dull, cold Miss Hood, whose lids were 
always severely down dropped, raised her 
fascinated eyes frankly to this man’s fast, 
handsome face. 

“ A thousand pounds interests me 
wildly,” he said. “ My hopes were posi¬ 
tively raised when I heard you offer it so 
freely; I even hoped I might be able to 
procure your heart’s desire for you and earn 
the reward, but I suppose it is something 
about as easily procurable as the moon.” 

“ To me it is,” sorrowfully. 

“ And not for me ? ” said he, astonished. 

“ For you it is very easily obtained. You 
possess it.” 

“ I possess it ? ” He thrust his hands deep 
into his pockets and stared downward at 
nothing. Was this plain woman covetous 
of his beauty ? he wondered. “ And by 
Fate’s irony,” he asked, “ I suppose 
it’s something I cannot sell to you ? ” 

Ltd., in th& United Slates of America. 
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“If you would,” she said in a half- 
frightened voice, “you could.” 

“ Miss Hood,” he said, starting up, “ are 
you in earnest ? 

She nodded. 

“ Look here,” said he, “ this means an 
awful lot to me. If I can raise £800 by to¬ 
morrow I can stay in England. I’m in a 
pretty mad mood, and if I’ve anything you 
value at a thousand pounds, why—I’m on. 
Though what it is,” he went on lightly, “ I 
can’t imagine. If you’ll pardon my conceit, 
my face is my fortune, and if it were market¬ 
able, I should not be at a loss for a few 
paltry hundreds,” and he ran his fingers 
through the thick brown curls for which half 
the noble ladies in England would have 
pawned their diamonds. “ It’s getting too 
long,” he remarked irrelevantly. “ Shall I 
have it cut, or cut my own throat ? ” 

“ Oh, don’t,” said she, very much dis¬ 
tressed. 

“ I won’t,” he promised; “ it shall be a 
bullet. Well, besides my personal attrac¬ 
tions, I inherited, I suppose, .some share in 
the family honour. That, I regret to say, 
is tarnished and dirtied, if not thrcfwn away 
or pawned; yet I had a conceited fancy I 
might one day redeem it. I’m sorry—some¬ 
times I’m confoundedly §orry*—on Simday 
evenings. As for worldly goods-" 

“ They told me you hadn’t a.shilling,” she 
said meditatively. 

“ My dear lad}",” he protested, “ don’t 
speak so lightly of such vast sums! 
Shillings, indeed! I haven’t a brass 
farthing! ” 

“ You’re laughing,” she said reproachfully. 

“ Only to keep myself from crying,” he 
assured her. “ Yes, really and truly; so if 
you would close a bargain with me you 
would be doing me a good turn as well as 
getting what you want yourself. What is 
it now ? ” and he pitched his voice in the 
low, tender tones which he was wont to use 
when he wooed pretty ladies; and when a 
woman heard that tone she knew that it was 
worth while living. 

“ I want admiration,” burst forth poor, 
plain Miss Hood. “ Yes, yes, I want to stop 
the other women despising me. They went 
to meet the men, and everyone of them 
knew that, someone would be glad to see her. 
No one would have been pleased that I 
came, so I didn’t go; I couldn’t bear it. 

They all pity me because men don’t admire 
_ _ 
me. 

“ Yes,” he said gently and wondered why 
he didn’t want to laugh. 


“ You know—no, you don’t know—that I 
lived with my mother in the depths of the 
_ country; we never saw anyone or did any¬ 
thing, or wore anything, so I got old without 
being young. Then she died, and just at 
that time Beb6’s sister got married, and as 
she wanted someone to live with, we settled 
to live together. She said I ought to see 
life, and that she would show me round. I 
thought I should have a good time, but it 
only means that I look on and see her enjoy 
herself. Oh! I’ve been so miserable ; often 
and often at dances and things I’ve Wanted 
to come home and cry. I wouldn’t mind 
if I were really old, but I am not. I’m six 
months younger than Bebe.” 

“ No,” said he incredulously. “ Why, 
how old are you ? ” 

“ I’m thirty,” she said ; “ just thirty, and 
nowadays there are girls of thirty-five. But 
I’ve considered myself an old maid ever 
since I was twenty-five, and I can’t change 
myself; I want a start.” 

“ But,” said he, a little puzzled, “ I don’t 
quite understand where I come in.” 

“ Oh! ” she said in dismay, “ how I’ve 
been forgetting myself; and you—you’ll 
laugh about it, you’ll tell it as a joke in the 
smoking-room; they all say you’re quite 
heartless.” 

He took both her trembling hands; she 
was almost cowering, like a beaten spaniel. 
“ Miss Hood,” he said, “ I hardly like to ask 
you to believe my word when I promise you 
your confidence shall be absolutely safe with 
me. Let’s put it like this. It is now ten 
ast four, and the post goes at half-past. If 
don’t send a letter by it saying I can meet 
my debts, it means leaving England—if I can 
get away; if not—the world.” 

He waited a few moments. 

“ I thought,” she said tremulously, “ that 
if a man might pretend to like me, so that 
the other women would think he really 
thought me nice—I know money couldn’t 
buy his real liking, but he could act the 
part-” She hesitated. 

“ Of a lover ? ” he said. “ Gad! what a 
notion 1 ” 

“ Of course,” she said apologetically, “ it 
wouldn’t be serious, not making love or 
anything like that; but just that he should 
pay me attentions—in public; talk to me 
and seek me out, and send me flowers, just 
to make people talk and make them stop 
thinking I’m just Beb6’s chaperon.” 

“ It’s the most absolutely sporting plan 
I ever heard of,” he declared enthusiastic¬ 
ally. “ I’m your man.” 
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Her heart leapt with excitement. Did 
he really mean it ? 

“ You would like ‘ it ’—now ? ” said Miss 
Hood shyly. Her delicacy shrank from 
mentioning money directly to him. She 
had never been finished in Paris or moved in 
Society, but that grand dame, the English 
country, teaches a chivalrous, old-fashioned 
courtesy to those who live in her midst. 

“ You’re too good.” 

' The cheque was signed and the letter sent, 
then the Honourable Reginald de la Poer 
said gaily: 

“ Now, Miss Hood, I’m your bond slave ; 
and, to make you more satisfied with your 
bargain, I shall have no hesitation in 
mentioning the fact that I’m considered the 
handsomest man in Society.” 

“ I’m sure you are,” said she earnestly, 
and he laughed kindly and made her an 
extravagant bow. 

After dinner Mr. de la Poer sought out 
Miss Hood in the corner of the drawing¬ 
room where she was sitting, perfectly con¬ 
vinced in the depth of her desponding heart 
that he would not come near her. What a 
flutter she was in when he sat down beside 
her, school-girlish, romantic little soul that 
she was. 

“ I feel most awfully happy,” he said. 
“By Jove! you can’t know what a relief it 
is to have that beastly money paid.” 

“ I’m so glad,” said she sympathetically. 
“ Mr. de la Poer-” 

“ Why don’t you say Reggie ? Every¬ 
one does. Don’t you think it’s rather a nice 
name—Reggie ? ” he asked, in his most 
insinuating tones. 

“ Oh, yes! ” emphatically. “ Now, my 
name’s horrid—Marguerite—and everyone 
calls me Daisy; isn’t it silly ? I’nr not a 
bit like a daisy ; Bebe says I‘m like a dahlia, 
one of the stiff, old-fashioned sort, not the 
lovely cactus ones.” 

“ I shall call you Meg,” he said 
audaciously; 

“Will you. ?” said she, blushing; “oh, 
not when anyone’s there, please! ” 

“ Oh, no ; but vrhen we’re alone you won’t 
mind, will you ? ” 

“ I shall like it,” she declared enthu¬ 
siastically. 

“ All right, Peggie,” said he, smiling his 
charming smile at her. He stayed by her 
side almost the whole evening. 

“ Mr. de la Poer,” she said shyly, as he said 
good-night to her. 

“ Reggie,” he corrected. 

“Er—yes.” Then hurriedly, but with 
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a visible effort: “I think I’ve been very 
selfish. You wanted it so badly, and when 
you were in such trouble, I bargained with 
you. You’ve been so kind that you made 
me feel ashamed. Don’t bother—I’m only 
too pleased, it was so little to me—forget,” 
she faltered, and ended lamely, but he 
understood. 

He was still holding her hand, and he 
spoke very, very tenderly. 

“ I’m going to try to behave like a gentle¬ 
man. It wasn’t what you expected of me, 
was it ? I must apologise; but it’s been 
in our family for so long.” 

B B B 

THE TRANSFORMATION. 

HE rest of Lady Wintney’s house 
party may have found their week-end 
visit dull, but to Miss Hood it was 
full of delicious excitement, for Mr. de la Poei 
had sought her out continuously. He teased 
her, and made grave statements with 
whimsical endings and thoroughly enjoyed 
the innocent alarm and genuine relief that 
his absurd anti-climaxes brought about. 
His mirth did not wound her, though 
usually she had an overwhelming terror of 
being laughed at; but she was so humbly 
conscious that she could not make jokes for 
him like other women that she was thankful 
she could be a jest for his delight. 

He made her talk to him, too, and was 
surprised to find she was neither a weak nor 
a stupid woman, merely an unsophisticated, 
undeveloped, and unworldly one ; absolutely 
unendowed with any sort of self-confidence 
and pitifully shy, yet full of longings and 
aspirations. In mind she was sixteen, and 
almost mawkishly sentimental. When he 
said “ Good-bye ” he announced that he was 
coming to see her in town. 

“ And,” he added impressively, “ I’m 
going to find you a fairy godmother, who’ll 
turn you into-” 

“ What ? ” said Miss Hood, rosy with 
wonder and pleasure. 

“ A cactus dahlia, of course. Good-bye, 
Peggie.” 

How foolish and sentimental it was of her 
when she arrived at her smart little house in 
town (which she and Beb6 with unin¬ 
tentional sarcasm called home) to slip away 
from Beb6 to her own room, that she might 
revel in the remembrances of Reggie, whom 
she imagined a combination of Rudolf 
Rassendyll and General Gordon. Then she 
would say “ Peggie! *V‘ Peggie! ” “ Peggie! ” 
over and over to herself, as if the words were 
beads on which she told her thankfu 
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prayers that he should have found such a 
delightful friendly name for her, and last of 
all she would murmur “ Reggie” in a hushed, 
rapturous whisper as a soft “ amen.” She 
completely forgot the thousand pounds! 
Woman is an astounding creature. 

And what would Bebe, who was a smart 
young woman, fashionably blase and in¬ 
different, have said if she had known what a 
heartache was raging under Miss Hood’s 
unfashionable bodice when Tuesday passed 
away without his coming. Her dresses were 
quite pathetic; they always displayed such a 
frantic endeavour to keep abreast with 
fashion, but always failed to be anything but 
the colour, style, and shape that had just 
gone out, because Miss Hood never dared 
to adopt anything till all the rest of the 
world was tired of it. If her dresses had 
been six fashions old she might have been 
called a genius; but in the world which 
dressed exclusively in the last new thing, to 
wear the last but one stamped her as a hope¬ 
less dowd. 

She told herself sternly that Saturday was 
the very soonest she could expect him, and 
wondered unconsciously why the calendar 
included such unnecessary days as Wednes¬ 
day, Thursday, and Friday. 

Perhaps she might see him at the great 
Charity Ball on Thursday, but only to 
watch him waltzing with “ beauties,” alas ! 
Beb6 was dragging her to the dance against 
her will, because, being a public affair, she 
could not go alone. (Bebe liked to pose as 
a girl in her first season.) She had given it 
out that Miss Hood did not dance, when 
Miss Hood had faltered that she had never 
learnt dancing in answer to her careless 
inquiry. Since then she had never told 
her what she had confided to Reggie, that 
she had picked up the valse steps when she 
was a little girl, and practised them secretly 
in the attics till she could whirl round like a 
humming top. 

The next day at twelve o’clock he was 
announced, and ere she could compose 
herself to greet him decorously : 

“ Fve found your fairy godmother! ” he ex¬ 
claimed. “ Can you come and see her ? Do.” 

“ Oh, yes,” she said, and before she had 
time to consider whether it was proper or 
not, she was bowling down Bond Street in a 
hansom, rather feanng, very much wonder¬ 
ing, and absolutely blissful. 

Like most women, she was afraid of 
hansoms, but shared with them the firm, if 
unfounded belief, that if a man rode beside 
her the horse would not fall down. 


They stopped at a shop whose windows 
contained nothing but a spray of artificial 
hydrangeas and a lace pocket handkerchief; 
above them was written “ Elise ” in slim, 
gold letters, and Miss Hood felt very small 
and badly dressed as they were ushered into 
the presence of the great dressmaker herself, 
a portly, handsome Englishwoman, who 
seemed to perfectly understand the situation. 
And between them, she and Reggie seriously 
considered Miss Hood’s possibilities, and 
ordered an amazing number of pretty frocks 
for her. 

Lastly “ Elise ” displayed a ball gown, a 
French model. It was black, but the bodice 
was covered entirely with sequins of every 
opal hue that glows iridescent on the 
mackerel, as the fisher drags him from the 
green water; and the skirt was covered with 
net strewn with sprays of the same. Then 
there was a train entirely of shimmering 
silver—chaste yet dazzling. 

“ You wanted to shine in Society,” jested 
Reggie, “ and, by Jove! you will, when you 
wear that at the Hospital Ball to-morrow.” 

“ With a mass of deep red roses in the 
coreage,” supplemented ‘‘ Elise,” clasping 
her sympathetic bosom. 

“ I ? ” gasped Miss Hood in dismav. 
“Oh, I couldn’t, I couldn’t!” 

“ Why not ? ” asked Reggie coolly. 
“ Don’t you like it ? ” 

“ Oh ! it’s lovely, perfectly beautiful; but 
I couldn’t wear it. , I should look ‘ fast,’ ” 
and she spoke the objectionable word with 
bated breath. 

Reggie roared ; the picture of Miss Hood 
looking fast tickled him immensely, and the 
idea of a woman refusing to wear such a 
creation from conscientious scruples—well! 

“ Oh, no, madam,” said “ Elise ” 
soothingly, “ the dress is in exquisite taste, 
and it will suit you to perfection. With 
your dull brown hair, pale skin, and dark 
eves, you positively cry for colour and 
sparkle.” 

“ I’m too pale,” said Miss Hood weakly. 

“ Dancing will give you a colour,” put in 
Reggie. 

“ But you know I don’t dance.” 

“ Oh, yes, you do ! Don’t you remember 
you told me how you used to waltz by your¬ 
self in the attics ? You’ll dance fifty times 
better than the girls who have never done 
anything but let their partners drag 
them round while they clamber over his 
feet.” 

Then Miss Hood gave in completely; she 
felt bewildered and completely carried off 
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her feet. “ But I think not the red roses,” 
she said. 

“ Not if I send them ? ” said cunning 
Reggie, making “ soft eyes ” at her in 
his own irresistible manner; and that, of 
course, was the end of the matter. 

Then came an interview with a fftmous 
hairdresser, who was to be engaged for the 
next evening. Miss Hood, who saw him 
alone, came out of the shop very perturbed 
and rather silent. When her companion 
said “ Good-bye ” to her on the doorstep, 
she turned to him, and tearfully exclaimed: 
“ Oh, Reggie, what do you think he said ? ” 

“ I can’t imagine,” «aid he, rather scared, 
feeling he was going to undergo the almost 
forgotten sensation of being shocked, so 
horrified was her tone. 

“ He said he couldn’t dress my hair be¬ 
comingly unless I had ”—and she dropped 
her voice into a hollow, sensational whisper 
—“ a tail.” 

He almost laughed with relief, but 
managed to say with creditable solemnity: 
“ Then I should certainly have a 
‘tail.’” 

Behold Miss Hood next night, decked in 
all her splendour, very much frightened of 
her dress and coiffure, slinking into the 
electrified Bebe’s presence in the meekest 
manner possible. Beb6 was dressed in what 
she termed a “ peaceful and pastoral ” frock 
of white China silk with blue trimmings, 
in which she had fancied she would 
look twenty years younger than her 
cousin.” 

“ My dear Daisy,” she exclaimed, totally 
bereft of her usual sang-froid , “ what have 
you done to yourself ? ” 

“ I’ve changed my dressmaker,” said Miss 
Hood nervously. 

<c I should say you had.” Bebe laughed 
hysterically. “ Your hair, too ! What have 
you done with that ? ” 

“ I’ve had it dressed and bought some 
more.” 

“ Well, I’m blest! You, Daisy ? ” 

Reggie was standing at the top of the 
broad staircase outside the ballroom when 
the two approached up the long flight. He 
held his breath. “ Good Heavens ! ” 

The hair that was usually crimped into a 
terrible wedge-shaped fringe, hanging like 
a bunch of withered parsley over her fore¬ 
head, was admirably dressed and crowned 
with a sequined wreath, while the wicked tail 
was coiled cunningly on the nape of her 
neck, a red rose placed in its twists (he 
shuddered as he remembered the horrible 
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little blob which she used to rake into a hair¬ 
pin pie half-way up her head); and as she 
drew near to him her dress twinkled like a 
frosty, starlight night, but she looked timid 
and half crying. 

“ My dance,” he said eagerly. Then he 
drew her aside. “.We’ll dance in this 
corridor,” he said, “ till you’re quite at 
home. Now, put your hand on my arm and 
strike out boldly. Why, you dance 
divinely 1 ” 

They swayed gently up and down till the 
music began to quicken before stopping, and 
there were only a few dancers left. He 
meant her to create a sensation by appearing 
at this dramatic moment. 

“ Now,” he said, “ just swagger. Don’t 
clutch your train too tightly. Remember 
you’re dancing with the handsomest man in 
London and you’re looking dazzling, and— 
you’ll ‘ stagger humanity.’ ” 

She thrilled all over with delicious pride 
and pleasure; her cheeks glowed as he drew 
her closer to him, then he swung her into the 
centre of the great room like a flash of 
summer lightning and whirled her round for 
all the world to see. 

She was a success. 

E E B 

THE PROPOSAL . 

ND she continued to be one. This is the 
age of advertisement, and it behoves 
the man or woman who wishes to 
achieve fame to become a living poster; the 
more startling and sensational the picture 
the more signal the success. Society con¬ 
sidered that Miss Hood had undergone the 
operation known to be impossible to the 
Ethiopian and leopard, and admired her 
accordingly, and began to remember that 
she was enormously rich and eligible. They 
also began to see that Reggie de la Poer 
was really not good enough for her. It was 
nearly the end of April when the said 
gentleman came into Miss Hood’s drawing¬ 
room and made a startling announcement. 

“Pm going away,” he said abruptly, “ for 
five years.” 

“ Going away ? ” she echoed blankly. 

“ Yes; I’ve applied for a berth on the 
Government Stock Farm at Bloemfon¬ 
tein.” 

She was silent for a moment while she 
drew herself together, for she felt as if all 
the lights had gone out. 

“ Why ? ” she asked presently. She told 
herself she had no right to complain. Did 
she expect more than a pennyworth for her 
penny ? 
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“ Because I have a fancy for being a good 
boy for a time. I can’t turn over a new 
leaf here with the temptations all around 
me; I’m not strong enough, I suppose. 
But once I get away from it all ”—he made a 
quick movement with his hands as if he 
were throwing off something—“ I’ll have a 
chance. In five years they’ll forget all about 
Reggie de la Poer; and when he comes back 
his curls willbe grey—and his nose red,” he 
ended in his old whimsical manner. “ Don’t 
you think it’s a good plan ? ” he asked, but 
without looking at her. 

“ A very good plan.” 

Her emotionless tone made him reckless. 

“ Do you know what the world will say 
as to why I went ? ” 

“No.”* She managed to speak quite 
steadily. 

“ Because you refused me.” He paused, 
then went on drily: “ The world says I’ve 
been trying to marry you for your money.” 

She was silent, and he could not see with 
what an iron grip she was holding her- 
self. 

“ They’re about right in one respect,” he 
went on ruthlessly. “ I was ashamed to 
tell you when you thanked me for intro¬ 
ducing you to ‘Elise,’ but she let my bill 
slide on account of my bringing her such a 
good customer.” 

“ You owe money to—* Elise ’ ? What 
for ? ” For a moment Miss Hood was 
puzzled. 

“ Frocks,” he said soberly. Their eyes 
met and both flushed. 

“ It’s been purely a matter of money all 
through. Hasn’t it ? ” he challenged her. 

“ Absolutely,” she said calmly, “ and now 
we will wind up the business. I should like 
what the world says to be true. You have 
shown me that you will do anything for 
money, Mr. de la Poer. Will you ask me, as 
a mere form, to marry you ? You need not 
fear my answer.” 

“ That yas not in the agreement,” he 
said in low, stifled tones. 

“ This is a new agreement—on the same 
terms.” 

She walked to her writing-table and 
dipped her pen in the ink; then there was a 
sound of paper tearing, and she turned to 
him with a wet cheque in her hand. He 
took it as proudly as she gave it. He seemed 
to have no shame, she thought. 

“ I am glad you took it,” she said scorn¬ 
fully, looking at him with blazing eyes and 

cold, set face. “ Now I can utterly despise 
___ ?> 
you. 


He held the long slip in both hands, and 
fixing his eyes on the figures, he said 
deliberately: 

“ Miss Hood, will you marry me ? ” 

“ No.” Her tone was like an icy breath 
of wind. 

Then he lifted his eyes ; there was a glad, 
free look in them that transfigured his face. 
“ Now,” he began eagerly, “ I can tell you 
my real reason for leaving England. What 
I told you was true enough, but there was 
more behind it. It leaked out to some of 
my creditors that I had paid up a large sum, 
consequently they’re all dunning me. Some 
have politely intimated that unless I can 
give them a sufficient guarantee that I shall 
be able to meet my liabilities they’ll do their 
worst. And the guarantee means the 
announcement of my engagement to the 
enormously wealthy Miss Hood.” 

He paused, and she saw Hope like a 
candle glimmer in the* black dark. 

“ I was tempted,” he said, “ because I 
knew that if I asked you, you would say 
* Yes,’ because I had so infatuated you and 
blinded you to what I really was; and I 
swore I would never ask you because I 
couldn’t take all and give nothing. They say,” 
he went on sadly, “ that the best women ask 
for nothing but clean hands and a man’s 

whole heart. The first-” he bowed his head 

and paused. “ I dare not offer the second, 
because a whole heart is not considered 
legal tender for half-a-million, probably 
because the world considers that when such 
an exchange is offered, the money is gold 
and the heart is not. My hands were 
empty, but now I have this to give you, I 
may say ‘ I love you ’ before I say ‘ Good¬ 
bye.’ ” 

He laid the cheque on the table and came 
up to her. “ Good luck,” he said, with out¬ 
stretched hand. “ Good-bye.” 

“ No,” she said tremulously, “ you 
needn’t go, because your heart is gold 
and my money is worthless in compari¬ 
son.” 

“ Oh, Peggy, dear,” he said sorrowfully, 
“ you don’t know what a bad fellow I am.” 
But his arms closed round her. 

“ I know,” said she passionately, “ that 
you’re the only person in the world who has 
been good to me.” 

* * * * * 

The world said that she was a silly woman, 
and that he was a wise man; which was 
exactly what they had wished it might say 
of them. 
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Telling of a great disappointment and the transformation scene it effected. 


NOTHER girl ! 

The mother turned her face to the 
wall and wept weakly. 

M ’Tis the sending of Providence; And it 
is a bonnie baby. Let me bring her to you.” 

“ No, no ! I don’t want to see her.” 

For many hours the unwanted baby girl’s 
mother did not look at her. But the baby, 
being philosophic, snuggled comfortably 
into a soft cradle-bed, and in short intervals of 
wakefulness looked about with wide-open blue 
eyes, whilst angels whispered sweet thoughts 
into her ear to atone for the lack of loving 
words which the humanity to which she 
belonged denied her. ' 

It was in one of these wide-awake, philo¬ 
sophising minutes that her father chanced to; 
look at her. I 

He was a stern, disappointed man. His’ 
City business was not prospering, though he 
worked strenuously. Home expenses were 
heavy. Five girls to be clothed, fed, and 
educated were costly possessions. Appear¬ 
ances must be kept up in the fashionable 
suburb. Little time had he for domestic 
and social amenities. 

For generations the business of the old- 
established firm had passed from father to 
son, but it seemed as if at last the firm were 
coming to an end—the longed-for son had 
not arrived. 

The blue-eyed baby slept and dreamt un¬ 
heeding whilst her parents bewailed her 
existence. 

Robert Fosbery stayed late at his office 
that night. He was not particularly 
anxious to get home. He did not wish to 
seem hard—to tell his wife that he was 
soured, unsuccessful, disappointed—he did 
not wish to see the superfluous child. But 
he felt all these things. 

He reached “ Dilwvnne ” tired out with 
work and worry. His wife was sleeping 
after great restlessness, said the nurse. He 
could not see her yet. It was a relief that 
the interview was postponed. He did not 
ask for the child. 

“ Shall Miss Beatrice have supper with 
you, sir ? ” a maid asked him. 
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“ She should be in bed,” he answered 
sharply. “ No. If you remembered to 
save me some dinner, I will have it alone.” 

He ate his meal in solitude. 

He was a punctilious man in the discharge 
of all the duties life had laid upon him; It 
was one of those duties to see his daughters 
every night. 

On Sundays, and by chance when he was 
home early, they came decorously into the 
dining-room for dessert—five daintily- 
dressed, well-behaved little damsels. On 
other days he went to the nursery to bid 
them good-night. 

It was late ere he remembered them, and 
when he did remember them it was with an 
undefined feeling of irritation. Cessation 
of immediate business pressure made him 
realise how deeply he had wished for a son, : 
who should bear his name and, maybe, help 
to restore the old firm—nay, make it 
powerful. 

Despite the irritation, he went to the two 
rooms set apart as night nurseries. He was 
surprised to find the first room apparently 
empty. Two of the little beds were gone, 
and the third unoccupied. 

As he passed through he caught sight of a 
cradle by the side of the empty bed. Some 
instinct drew him to it. 

The gas was turned low in the room; The 
fire set lights and shadows dancing up and 
down the walls. The house was very quiet; 

The father looked half curiously, half 
annoyed, at the child. A pair of most 
innocent blue eyes met his own uncom- 
prehendingly. Was it uncomprehendingly ? 
They were clear, wide open, thoughtful orbs; 

Suddenly it occurred to the man that this 
child was remarkably unlike most other tiny 
babies. Some interest awoke in him; The 
annoyance slowly faded. 

He put out his hand gently to touch her: 
A tiny hand grasped his finger. Moved by 
unwonted impulse, he stooped and kissed 
the baby forehead. 

In the next room the two elder girls lay 
awake whispering affrightedly; Father 
would be so angry, the servants had said* 
Ad., in the United States of America . 
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The burden of their despised sex lay heavily 
upon their childish souls. 

They held their breaths when their father 
came to their bedside. For a moment they 
feigned sleep. Sheer terror of mind forced 
their eyes open. 

They almost gasped when they found the 
face bent over them was not angry, though 
very thoughtful. 

“ What! Not asleep, children ? How 
is that ? ” 

“ We were not sleepy, father.” 

“ Excited about the new sister, is that it ? ” 

“ Yes. And this has been such a horrid 
day.” 

Beatrice sat up. The usually quiet girl 
had been worked into a condition of com¬ 
bative excitement by the atmosphere of the 
household. 

“ Father, she couldn’t help it, and we 
couldn’t either. We’d all rather be boys 
than girls. Nurse says she wouldn’t wonder 
if you sent us all away now. Please don’t.” 

“ Nurse is a fool! ”—emphatically. “ How 
dare she talk in such a way—before you! Go 
to sleep, like good girls. Baby is a dear little 
thing ”—decidedly. 

“ Nurse says she’s the most sensible baby 

she’s ever seen, and she says-” Beatrice 

hesitated. 

“ Go on. I may as well hear all nurse’s 
wise utterances ”—drily. 

“ She says we needn’t bother much about 
her, for we shall not have her long, because 
she’s sure to die soon. Babies like that 
always do die, nurse says.” 

“Nurse makes mistakes. And you are not 
to talk again to-night. Good-night, dears! ” 

He kissed them all, waking and sleeping, 
and went away with a dull pain at his heart. 

At his wife’s door he paused. 

“ How is Mrs. Fosbery now ? Can I not 
see her ? ” he asked. 

“ She is still asleep, but I think you may 
come in. She is in a very depressed, almost 
excitable condition, and is not doing well.” 

The husband stood for a moment looking 
at the pale face on the pillow. 

“ Why is not the baby in this room ? ” he 
asked in a whisper. 

The good woman shook her head. 

“ Its mother has not seen it yet. We were 
obliged to take it away, for fear of irritating 
her.” 

“ I will fetch it.” 

He came back presently, carrying the 
cradle, the little child slumbering peace¬ 
fully now. 

He put it close to the mother’s bed, and * 


taking a chair, sat himself down in the 
shadow to await her awakening. 

She opened her eyes ere long. He waved 
the nurse on one side and bent over her. 

“ How are you feeling now, dearie ? 
Better—after your sleep ? ” 

“ Yes. But—oh, Robert! ” 

A tear brimmed over upon her cheek. 

Again something pricked the husband’s 
heart. 

He turned away hastily. The sad eyes 
followed him, and another tear fell weakly 
after its predecessor as the wife felt his 
supposed displeasure. 

But he turned to her again, this time with 
smiling face, and she gasped inarticulately 
as his awkward man’s arms laid her baby 
by her side. 

Nurse had tactfully slipped from the room. 

“ Here is your little namesake at last, 
Bess, dear. It is but right that one daughter 
should bear her mother’s name. She has the 
loveliest eyes.” 

He kissed them fondly—mother and child. 

“ Robert, are you sure you are not much 
disappointed ? I—I—have felt it badly.” 

“ ’Tis a sweet little daughter, wife. I care 
most that you get well.” 

“ Robert—oh, Robert! ” 

An arm was flung round his neck, and 
drew his face down close to her own; 

“ You care so much, my husband—and I 
thought-” 

Sudden remembrance of old Bible words 
flashed into his mind. 

His face touching hers, the little child 
between them, he whispered softly: 

“ Am I not better to thee than ten sons ? 
Bess, my darling, rest well to-night.” 

A distant clock chimed softly the hour of 
midnight. Another day was born. 

The superfluous girl was superfluous no 
longer. 

They named her Roberta Elizabeth, to 
remind themselves that she was to be both 
son and daughter to them. 

Nurse’s predictions were not fulfilled. 
Roberta throve, a child of strong nature, 
morally, mentally, and physically, and it 
came to pass that she gradually filled the 
place which a son might have taken in the 
family life, adding thereto her own girlish 
grace. 

The firm of Fosbery & Co. prospers, for 
since Roberta came no hard-worked City 
man goes out to his strenuous daily toil more 
inw'ardly strengthened by the consciousness 
of family love and appreciativeness than 
does its head. 
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The Penalty of the Proxy. 

; An Adventure of a Hired Guest. & & & & 

* * S By EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN. 


“TTALLO, Frank, what’s the matter, old 
XjL chap ? You look bad.” 

“ I’ve had a confounded head¬ 
ache all day. It’s the heat, I suppose. I 
hoped it would go off in the evening.” 

The speaker, who was in faultless evening 
dress, was stretched on the sofa in a little 
dismal lodging-house room, round which his 
guest cast eyes of disdain and disgust. 

“ I came to look you up in your new 
diggings,” he said, “ but I can’t congratulate 
you on them: Haven’t you been a little 
premature, Frank, in thinking everything 
lost for ever ? You’ve quarrelled with your 
queer old uncle before now, and made it up 
again: Why do you go on as though he had 
cut you off absolutely this time ? ” 

“ I’ve no choice for the present,” answered 
he of the headache: “ For he’s stopped my 
allowance, which he never did before. I 
asked at the bank a fortnight back, and it 
had not been placed to my account. There 
was nothing for it then but to throw up my 
old quarters and move into these. I’m not 
going to borrow or beg, and my talents 
don’t seem likely to command any high 
scale of remuneration: I was not brought 
up to anything but easy idleness.” 

“ You might have come to me,” said 
Basil Grey reproachfully, “ we could have 
chummed together for a bit at my diggings. 
The old gentleman will come round, you’ll 
see. Didn’t you say that the new wife he 
has taken to himself was your friend ? ” 

“ Yes; she likes me about the house and 
backwards and forwards. It’s no doing of 
hers. It was just one of those senseless 
quarrels the old boy periodically gets up 
with me. It may blow over, as you say: 
But now that he’s married he’s not de¬ 
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pendent upon me for companionship as he 
once was. There’s the difference. It may 
be a year before he thinks better of it; and 
while the grass grows, the steed has ample 
time to starve.” 

“Stuff, -man! You have plenty of 
friends.” 

“ I’m not going to live on my friends. If 
I can’t earn bread and cheese I’ll get a job 
of stone-breaking on the roads.” 

“ All right, and meantime just get these 
togs off and turn in. Bed is the only place 
for you with that head. I’ll get some ice 
and look after you, as you looked after me 
in Algiers that time.” 

But Frank sat suddenly up, though the 
effort made him put up his hands to his 
throbbing temples. 

“ I can’t,” he said, “ I’ve got to go out. I 
ought to start.” 

“ Nonsense ; off you go to bed: I’ll send 
a wire for you.” 

There was something so masterful in 
Basil’s manner that Frank knew there was 
nothing for it but to tell the whole truth: 

“ It’s not what you think. I can’t fail 
them. I’ve been nursing myself all day for 
it. It’s an engagement dinner.” 

“ A how much ? ” 

“ An engagement dinner. I’m a paid 
guest. Richardson put me up to it. Did it 
himself when he was down on his luck once. 
Gave me the fellow’s address who arranges it. 
I get two guineas a night, more than some 
fellows do, because I’m a gentleman, I have 
well-cut clothes, I can talk about titled 
people I have met and known; I have 
travelled and can gas about my adventures, 
and I can speak a few foreign languages. 
Three engagements a week just keep me 
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going. I’ve been to about a dozen. I’m 
getting used to it. Sometimes it’s exceed¬ 
ingly amusing. Because, of course, I only 
consent to go to people quite out of the 
world —nouveaux riches at Hornsey or 
Peckham Rye or Clapham Common. I’m 
not going to be recognised; and I call 
myself Mr. Carlyon ; I’m due at a new house 
to-night, and I ought to be off at once.’* 

But the very effort he had made in telling 
his tale had been almost too much for him. 
He turned as white as a sheet, and Basil just 
laid him back on the sofa and rang the 
bell. 

“ You will go nowhere to-night, you’re ill. 
You may carry infection about with you. 
Now be quiet. It’ll be all right. If you’ll 
just give me the address of this house I’ll 
play Mr. Carlyon there to-night. You say 
you’ve not been before. Nobody will know. 
It will be an entertaining experience for me. 
Now, no talking. Is that the address ? 
Very good. I’ll help myself to that gardenia 
in your coat. My dress clothes will do, 
though not quite so spick and span as yours. 
I’ll put you in charge of your landlady to¬ 
night and look you up in the morning. 
Good-bye, I must be off. I’ll tell you all 
about it to-morrow.” 

In a few minutes more Basil Grey v r as 
speeding along towards his destination in a 
hansom, half amused at the experience 
which lay before him ; anxious about his 
friend, and vexed that he had adopted this 
line instead of taking advantage of the 
hospitality of friends, yet half admiring him 
for his independence and determination to 
be beholden to none. 

“ He was always an impracticable sort of 
boy ; but somehow everyone likes him. His 
uncle will never keep up the farce of a 
quarrel for long. If the fellow gets ill, I 
shall write to the old buffer myself. He was 
very jolly to me the time I was down there, 
and this new wife seems the right sort—if 
she isn’t playing a deep game. But that’s 
not likely. She’s almost as old as her 
husband, and there’ll be no question of a 
young family growing up to oust Frank 
from his position as heir to the old acres. 
Oh, it’s bound to come right before long. If 
it doesn’t. I’ll run down and pay my respects 
to the new mistress, and put in my oar in 
that way.” 

The cab stopped at length at the door of a 
fine, modem mansion in a good, but not 
exactly aristocratic quarter. Evidence of 
wealth rather than taste greeted Basils eyes 
as he followed the gorgeous footman up the 


wide staircase, and was announced by the 
sombre butler as 44 Mr. Carlyon.” 

The room seemed already full with guests, 
and the timepieces and clocks all over the 
house were chiming the dinner-hour of eight, 
as Basil found himself shaking hands with 
his unknown host, who gave him a little 
wink, as if to imply some mutual under¬ 
standing. He was almost immediately in¬ 
troduced to a stout and gorgeously bedizened 
lady, who was informed that “ this is the 
celebrated traveller, Mr. Carlyon,” and Basil 
realised that he was to pose in that capacity, 
and resolved with a sense of grim humour to 
do his part well, and earn Frank’s fee. 

He took stock of the company as they 
filed in, some before and some behind him 
and his stout partner. It was a company 
the like of which he had never seen before. 
He felt that without exactly defining 
wherein the difference lay. Some of the 
faces were shrewd and clever. The ladies’ 
dresses were many of them beautiful, 
though slightly too bright-hued and re¬ 
splendent to please him. 

The one notable exception was that of a 
tall and slender girl in white, who preceded 
him into the dining-room and took the seat 
upon his right hand. Her dress was 
characterised by the elegant simplicity of 
his own world, and there was something in 
the high-bred w r ay in which she held herself, 
and the gentle graciousness with which she 
addressed her florid, bald-headed partner, 
that told Basil of good birth and refined 
surroundings. He gave her a quick glance 
as they seated themselves, and was struck 
by the beauty of the pure, pale profile, 
crowned by a wealth of golden hair. His 
quick eye had noted the name upon the 
card at her place. It was set down as 
“ Miss Leslie.’* 

It would have been a dull, solemn function, 
that long and very elaborate dinner, had 
it not been for Basil’s efforts as a conver¬ 
sationalist and raconteur. If these people 
were heavy to look at, and not brilliant to 
talk to, at least they made appreciative 
listeners, and it is always easy to tell tales 
to those who are eager to listen and applaud. 

Yet Basil found that he glanced most 
often towards that one bright, responsive 
face at his side, that he found himself 
searching his memory for incidents most 
likely to appeal to her sympathies and 
interest. When she spoke to ask a quick 
question, or make an appreciative comment, 
he found himself delighting in the sweet 
fulness of her voioe and the soft gleam of 
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her dark eyes. He thought the combination 
of a fair skin and golden hair, with eyes as 
soft and dark as water at midnight, was the 
most exquisite he had ever seen. 

He wondered how she came to be in such 
surroundings. Surely she, too, was not a 
hired guest! 

The very doubt was hateful to him; he 
felt he must solve it; and when the ladies had 
rustled away, and his host was beaming 
upon him over the decanters, delighted with 
the success which had attended this dinner, 
he managed to speak a few words respecting 
his fair neighbour, and Mr. Broderick at 
once “ gave tongue.” 

“Ah, yes, you were next little Vera Leslie, 
were you not ? A pretty girl, isn’t she ?— 
and as good as she’s pretty. I’ll tell you 
about her. She’s the right sort, sir, the 
right sort. She is as well born as many a 
duchess, one can see that at a glance, don’t 
you think ? Brought up in luxury—every¬ 
thing she wanted she had. Well, I don’t 
know the story; but there came a smash of 
some sort. It killed her father, and she only 
kept her mother a year ; and then there was 
nothing, and she had to face the world 
alone. She went as governess to some 
people we knew; rich, but didn’t know how 
to treat a lady, and made her miserable: 
We stayed there once. My old woman is a 
good soul, and she was quite unhappy about 
it. We were wanting a finishing governess 
for our youngest girl, and at last she said she 
didn’t care if it did make a quarrel; she’d 
get the girl away to us ; and she did. Well, 
we made a sort of daughter of her, and she 
was happy with us ; but then came a nice 
change. Some relative died, and left her 
everything. She is an heiress now, and has 
all the world at her feet; but is she not too 
proud to remember old friends ? Not a bit 
of it! She’ll come and see us, and take my 
girls out sometimes to places we’d never get 
tickets for. She’s the right sort is little 
Vera Leslie. And if a young man, well born 
and a bit down on his luck, wants a sweet, 
pretty wife, who isn’t too proud to recognise 
the right stuff when she sees it—well that’s 
the sort of wife for him ! ” and Mr. Broderick 
gave Basil a good-natured dig in the ribs, for 
he had taken a mighty fancy to this paid 
guest of his, and he had no sons of his own to 
make attempts upon the hand of the 
heiress. 

Basil laughed at the insinuation, as he 
could afford to do, since he was anything but 
down upon his luck, having a very fine and 
unencumbered property of his own and the 
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reversion of a title and a larger estate in 
prospect. 

But it was certainly very pleasant to sit 
out upon the awning-covered balcony with 
Vera Leslie and one or two of the daughters 
of the house when he joined the ladies later 
on. The elder people made parties for 
whist. A few gathered together to talk 
of stocks and shares, and the business out¬ 
look generally. 

Vera had seen places that Basil knew and 
loved. They discussed them together with 
keen appreciation and interest. They had 
met the same people in Rome, Naples, 
Vienna, and other European capitals. 

Basil felt as though he had known this 
beautiful girl for months before the con¬ 
clusion of that evening. And yet he realised 
that in reality he was ignorant of almost 
everything save her name and the outline of 
her history. And should he ever meet her 
again in the great Babylon of a city ? Yes, 
he would manage that somehow. He was 
quite resolved there. He would meet her 
again on equal terms, when he was no longer 
hampered by the part of the proxy. 

“ Ah, Mr. Carlyon, you are there, are 
you ? ” said the voice of their host. “ We 
were wondering where you had got to. Look 
here, are you disengaged the day after to* 
morrow ? We want to make up a river 
picnic, and hear some more of your stories. 
Can you come ? That is right. Then we’ll 
all meet on Thursday, as many as can, at 
Paddington by the eleven o’clock train, and 
I’ll have special saloon carriages ready, and 
carriages and boats at the other end. Vera, 
my dear, will you come ? That is right: 
The weather has settled in glorious! We 
will have a splendid day of it. Mr. Carlyon, 
we shall depend upon you.” 

“ You may, sir,” answered Basil, with 
a light in his eyes, “ I will not fail 
you.” 

“ That is right, that is right. I’ll take 
care we have a good time. Now just one 
song, Vera, my dear, before the company 
departs.” 

Vera complied with sweet graciousness, 
Basil hanging upon her Ups with rapt 
dehght. Something in his remarks after¬ 
wards showed him to be a musician, and he 
was made to sing, with Vera improvising 
the accompaniment: He sang strange 
foreign songs, unknown to any other save 
those two, and half-an-hour had sped before 
they were aware of it. 

“ We shall meet again,” said Basil, as he 
held her hand at parting ; and she gave him a 
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quick, responsive glance that thrilled him 
through and through. 

As he was going his host slipped an enve¬ 
lope into his hand. 

“ I’ve made it three,” he whispered; 
“you were a success, and the singing was 
extra, so it’s all fair and square. Thursday 
it will be a five-guinea affair, for it’ll take 
the best part of the day.”. 

Basil’s face was brimming over with silent 
amusement as the cab whirled him away; 
but he pocketed the envelope with a laugh. 

“ The eight guineas will come in handy 
for Frank, and I shall get a good return, 
he said to himself. 

All the next day Basil Grey spent beside 
the bed of his sick friend, tending him, and 
dreaming of Vera Leslie. 

Frank Montague was not seriously ill, so 
the doctor said ; but he must have had just a 
touch of spnstroke, without perhaps being 
aware of it at the time. There was rather 
high fever, and an inability to bear either 
light or noise that indicated some abnormal 
excitability of brain. Basil had straw laid 
down in the street below, ordered in un¬ 
limited ice to cool the room and the patient’s 
head, engaged a capable nurse to come and 
look after him during the night and the 
following day; and as he had written to Mr. 
Montague, the irascible but tender-hearted 
uncle, he felt certain that his own responsi¬ 
bilities would speedily be brought to an end. 

The river picnic he did not intend to forego. 
He must see Miss Leslie again, and discover 
her abode, and obtain leave to call. 

Suddenly it dawned upon Basil that he 
must be suffering from that malady which he 
had often ridiculed in other fellows—he 
must surely have fallen in love! He was 
startled when the notion suggested itself; 
and yet there' was a thrill of exultation 
mingling with his half dismay. 

Had he not always heard, and in a 
measure believed, that love—real, true, and 
deep, was the elixir of life ? Had he not 
sometimes wondered and almost lamented 
that it had never come to him ? A passing 
fancy—a fleeting admiration for a beautiful 
or clever woman he had certainly known 
before; but nothing like the feelings he was 
experiencing now. 

His heart was stirred as it had never been 
hitherto. He dreamt dreams and built airy 
castles, and felt a keen impatience for the 
coming morrow. He would see her again; 
He would find out more about her. She 
was rich and she was lovely. She might 
have many suitors at her feet. That 
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thought was enough to set his pulses tin gling 
with impatience and longing. 

But at least he had seen this much; She 
wore no ring upon her shapely left hand. 
He had noted that whilst her fingers were 
moving over the keys of the piano. She 
might be wooed, but she was not yet won; 
He might be in time ! 

To-morrow he would see her again: would 
perhaps spend a part of his time with her m 
some quiet nver solitude. He must be Mr; 
Carlyon still, the supposed celebrated 
traveller. He would keep up that character 
one day longer out of respect to the feelings 
of his host. Perhaps it would not be strictly 
honourable to divulge the secret whilst he 
was earning the fee ! 

But he would improve his acquaintance 
with Vera ; he would ask leave to call upon 
her, or discover by some adroit question 
where he could meet and see her again in his 
rightful name, and become acquainted with 
her anew as Basil Grey. There could be no 
difficulty about that. The London world 
was not so very large. He would lose no 
time in seeking her out; and then—and 
then-* 

His heart throbbed, his pulses boflpded. 
He felt as though new wine were running in 
his veins. It was delightful to be in love, 
he told himself. How he blessed Frank for 
giving him this golden opportunity! 

Basil had been a successful man all his 
life. Fortune had smiled upon him, and her 
smiles had not spoilt him. But they had 
given him a certain confidence in himself and 
his star. He was full of hope and confidence 
now. The right woman had at last been 
thrown in his way. Surely this strange 
chapter of accidents had not happened for 
nothing! 

The next day was all that heart could wish 
for a river picnic. The sun shone through 
a thin veil of soft, floating cloud that just 
flecked and dappled the shining water with 
tender lights and shadows. A light breeze 
was blowing up stream, making easier the 
task of rowing to the appointed place amid 
cool green woodland glades. Sunshine and 
song were in the air, and joyousness was 
reflected in the faces of many of the occu¬ 
pants of the flotilla of light craft that con¬ 
stituted Mr. Broderick’s party. 

Vera was there, looking like some stately 
white lily in a bed of flaunting tulips. Basil 
was biding his time, and during the earlier 
hours of the day was content rather to watch 
than to seek to attract her notice. It was 
enough for him that their eyes met rather 
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frequently; and that she seemed to listen 
when he spoke, and strive to catch his words; 

They were in different boats now; but 
that he told himself should be remedied on 
the return journey. He had to do his duty 
to the party, to earn the fee he would take 
home to Frank, together with the story of 
tis doings, when the latter should be well 
enough to listen. For the time being he 
must set aside his own personal inclinations ; 
but that he was prepared for. They were in 
the same company. They had the day 
before them. His chance would come later; 

Certainly, as all the guests were agreed, 
Mr. Carlyon was a most delightful personage 
on such a day. He was ready of resource 
in all emergencies, as a traveller should be; 
He was full of anecdote and reminiscence; 
Every incident in the day seemed to suggest 
some good story, and that story often led to 
another; He seemed to have been every¬ 
where and seen everything. 

People kept asking each other how Mr; 
Broderick could have met such a cultivated 
and well-connected man. For Basil’s com¬ 
rades in many of his adventures had often 
been men of rank and some small fame, and 
yet he spoke of them with a sort of easy 
jEamiliarity, and was evidently so intimate 
in many fine houses that his presence here 
was a source of wonder to many of the 
company; while Mr. Broderick beamed with 
delight, and decided that he had never done 
a better thing in his life than engage a young 
“ swell ” down on his luck to play the part 
of guest at his entertainments. 

Basil had invitations showered upon him 
from Mr. Broderick’s guests, but he would 
make no engagements. He had not got 
his book with him, he said. He could not 
tell if he were free, and he laughingly put 
aside the importunities of certain persons 
who were very much set on having him; 

Mr. Broderick laughed in his sleeve, not at 
all displeased by this reluctance to be bound, 
which he thought he understood well. There 
was another member of the party who 
thought she understood it also. She was 
secretly wondering how Mr. Carlyon came 
to be a friend of the Brodericks; but she 
meant to find that out. She could well 
understand that he was not prepared to 
accept overtures from their friends. She 
had the same battle to fight herself some¬ 
times, and listened with some amusement to 
his quick replies and fence. 

Basil’s turn came at length, when the party 
having scattered to explore the woods, and 
perhaps see something of the great house, he 
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found himself his own master for a while, and 
cams straight to Vera’s side. 

“ May I take you in the Canadian canoe, 
and show you some of the backwaters ? To 
my thinking they are prettier than the main 
channel; and the canoe can go anywhere.” 

“ I should be delighted,” answered Vera, 
with a soft flush mantling her cheek; and in 
a few minutes they were on the shining river 
together; 

His management of the canoe was at first 
her main admiration. She had been in these 
light craft before, but never with such a pilot; 
Basil had navigated dangerous rivers in frail 
bark boats and Indian canoes ; and his quick 
dexterity of movement and rapidity of 
manipulation made canoeing quite a new 
and wonderful pastime. 

Vera abandoned herself to the delights of 
the unexpected, and to the interest of the 
talk which accompanied their voyage. For 
her Basil pictured in vivid, graphic language 
the scenes which were photographed upon 
his memory. He gave accounts, in response 
to her breathless questions, of hairbreadth 
escapes and thrilling adventures. 

Her pulses were stirred. She hung upon 
his words. It seemed to her that tins man 
had seen everything, done everything, dared 
everything; and yet he was as simple and 
unaffected as a boy. A strong man, with a 
man’s force of character, yet with a heart 
young and unspoilt. It seemed to her that 
she had found at last the hero of her girl¬ 
hood’s dreams ! 

Then by degrees the tone of the talk 
changed, and became more intimate. All 
the world might have heard what they said, 
and yet to the speakers it seemed as though 
chord after chord were struck, as though they 
found mutual sympathies and points of 
agreement in everything. They spoke of 
books, of music, of art; They understood 
each other by quick apprehension and 
subtle unity of thought. The swift re¬ 
sponse of her beautiful eyes was often more 
eloquent than the words on her lips. It was 
an hour full of enchantment and delight to 
both. 

, He asked no direct question, but he led 
her on to speak a little of herself. She did 
not go much into Society, she said; it had 
no great attraction for her. What she liked 
best was the world of art and letters, not 
that of fashion and amusement. He made 
a mental note of certain houses where she 
was evidently to be met, and resolved to 
cultivate the acquaintance of the hostesses; 

Something she said of riding, and Basil 
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remarked that he did not tnink he had ever 
seen her in the Row. She smiled as she 
made answer with a touch of mischief in her 
glance: 

“ I suspect you are generally in bed and 
asleep at the hour I take my rides. I like 
a good gallop in the cool of the morning. 
The fashionable promenade of later on has 
no more attraction for me than for mv 
horse. We like to be free when we go out.” 

Basil made a second mental note, and 
resolved to walk or ride to the Park some 
early morning, and to continue doing so till 
his chance came to him. What more 
delightful than to ride beside her in the 
fresh coolness of the new bom day, when 
they would be almost as much alone as in 
the solitude of country lanes ? 

He said nothing of this to Vera; but 
somehow she divined that this first intimate 
talk was not to be the last. When they 
parted at Paddington, and he put her into 
a hansom, and gave the address to the man, 
taking careful note of it himself, he ventured 
to hope that they might meet again, and the 
smile with which she answered him sent him 
home in the seventh heaven of happiness. 

Yes, there was no mistaking matters now; 
he was hopelessly, irrevocably in love; and 
he was ready to indorse all that the poets 
had written of the joy and rapture of that 
condition of being! She was not quite 
indifferent; He was certain of that. When 
the moment for speech should come, he did 
not think she would refuse what he was now 
resolved to ask: 

The next afternoon Mabel and Janet 
Broderick were having tea with Vera in her 
dainty little fiat* where she and a semi- 
invalid aunt lived quietly together. 

“ Who is that Mr: Carlyon ? ” asked Vera, 
when the previous days amusement had 
been discussed between them; 

Well, I should think he is what would be 
called a gentleman adventurer; but he is 
very amusing and clever, and pa thinks a 
lot of him for playing the part so well.” 

“ Whit do you mean asked Vera, 
looking a little pale. 

“ Well, you know, pa alwayB wants to go 
one better than any of the rest of our friends 
when he gives a party. We’ve had con¬ 
jurors, ana reciters, and musicians, and all 
that; but people get tired er have the same 
themselves: So pa got the notion of hiring 
a swell young man who’d run through his 
money, to play some part or other. Lots 
of them hire themselves out like that nowa¬ 
days Pa bad a fancy for a traveller, and got 


Mr. Carlyon engaged. He’s quite a gentle¬ 
man, you know ; but he’s lost all his money. 
I daresay he gambled it away or something 
like that. Pa thinks he’s after an heiress 
now. He rather hoped that you liked him, 
Vera. He told him how nice you were, and 
that you’d come into a fortune. I don’t 
know why he didn’t think of one of us ! We 
shall have a lot, I suppose, by-and-by; but 
perhaps not whilst pa is alive. So perhaps 
that wouldn’t do for Mr. Carlyon. But I 
call him very nice and handsome and 
amusing. And I think it’s rather interesting. 
I shouldn’t a bit mind marrying him myself; 
but he never looked at anybody but you, 
Vera.” 

“ Don’t! ” exclaimed Vera almost 
sharply; She spoke like one who had 
received a sharp blow, and had not recovered 
from the sudden pain: 

“ Didn’t you like him yourself, Vera ? ” 
asked Janet. “ We all thought you did. 
Pa said it would be quite a little romance if 
it came off. I don’t see why a man shouldn’t 
get up a book of travels and pretend he’s 
done it all himself as well as anything else 
for a living. It amuses people, *and does 
nobody any harm.” 

“ Do you mean that Mr; Carlyon hadn’t 
travelled himself, and had only read about 
the adventures ? ” 

“ Well, pa doesn’t know. Only he 
thought he laid it on a little thick; Perhaps 
he’d been to some of the places and read 
about the rest; I don’t see that it matters. 
It was just what pa wanted. It made 
everybody wonder and want to know him; 
but, of course, he only goes out like that for 
two and three guinea fees; so he wasn’t 
going to be caught! Pa was awfully 
amused, and, of course, you mustn’t tell, 
Vera. We want everybody to think he’s a 
swell friend of ours; That’s the whole point 
of it.” 

“ Oh! I shan’t tell anyone,” answered Vera 
a little bitterly; “I was too^well deceived 
myself.” 

Two days later, early in the morning, 
Basil Grey was leaning over the Park railings 
watching with a beating heart the approach 
of a graceful rider. He had been there on 
horseback or on foot every morning since the 
picnic, but in vain; Now the moment was 
approaching when she would see him, when 
he would hear her voice, touch her hand, look 
again into her eyes- 

She was close beside him now; but she did 
not pause; she gave him one look, steady, 
cold, almost scornful; She did not even 
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bend her head. She passed him by as 
though they had never met. It was the cut 
direct. 

He was so startled that he lost his head for 
the moment, and she swept by him with that 
strange, cold, set look upon her fair face. 
He made no attempt to stop her. He felt 
as though he were the victim of some 
strange delusion; 

Then a ray of hope came to him. She was 
short-sighted, perhaps ; she had seen without 
really recognising him; Perhaps something 
in his attitude had told her that he meditated 
accosting her, and she had thought that a 
stranger was about to take a liberty. It 
was a sort of hoping against hope; but it 
was inconceivable that she could have any 
reason for refusing him a recognition. He 
determined to walk up and down till she 
passed again, and then he would make her 
see him, and. they would laugh together over 
her mistake. 

Up and down, up and down he paced. 
There were only a few riders abroad at such 
an hour. He could not possibly miss her 
were she to come again. Yes, there she was 
in the distance l He could not mistake that 
graceful figure, nor fail to see the gleam of 
golden hair beneath the dainty little riding 
hat. 

She was coming towards him ; he noted her 
graceful seat in the saddle, the ease with 
which she controlled her spirited horse, the 
exquisite finish of her dress and appoint¬ 
ments, so different from the “ sloppiness,” 
as he termed it, of the modern girl’s riding 
trim in summer weather. His heart beat 
fast, hope sprang up afresh ; she was can¬ 
tering, she would soon be close to him. He 
would make himself known to her then. 

Suddenly she checked her horse with so 
quick a movement that the creature was 
almost pulled back on his haunches. The 
next moment she had wheeled him round, 
and with a smart flick of the whip sent him 
careering along at a hand-gallop in an 
opposite direction ! 

There was no mistaking the meaning of 
that action; She had seen him, and was 
resolved to avoid the meeting. Basil bit 
his lip and turned away, a strange darkness 
seeming to settle down upon his spirit. 
But he was a strong man, and he did not 
easily accept defeat. 

“ If she mistook me before, perhaps she 
did so a second time,” he said to himself. 
“ Perhaps she thought it was the same fellow 
who wished to address her before; It is a 
strange thing; and yet it seems the only 
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explanation. I will not believe that she is 
a capricious, heartless woman, leading men 
on to love her, only to fling them off like a 
worn-out glove ! Her face forbids such a 
conclusion. Well, I must make the best of 
the situation for a few hours ; this afternoon 
I will present myself at her address, and ask 
the favour of an interview. Then I shall 
at least know how matters stand.” 

Basil carried out this plan to the letters 
He got through the early hours of the day 
as best he could, turning the matter over and 
over in his mind. At four o’clock he pre¬ 
sented himself at the door of the flat, and 
asked for Miss Leslie. 

Miss Leslie, he was told, had left town 
rather suddenly a few hours previously; 
The servant had no idea when she would be 
back. 

***** 

“ My poor boy ! You look sadly pulled 
down ! Why did you not come to us as soon 
as you felt yourself getting ill ? ” 

“Oh! I couldn’t, you know*,” answered 
Frank, who was lying back luxuriously in a 
padded wicker lounge beneath the cool shade 
of a great lime tree, in which the bees were 
humming drowsily. “ Indeed, I never 
thought of such a thing.” 

“ But you should have thought of it. You 
know your uncle’s bark is always worse than 
his bite; and I would have stood your 
friend. If it hadn’t been for that nice Mr; 
Grey, I don’t know what would have 
happened to you ! ” 

“ I’m sure I don’t,” answered Frank; 

“ Your uncle was quite shocked when he 
got there to see the sort of place you were 
in. Well, I think it has done this much good, 
that he will never quarrel again. And I am 
sure your allowance will never be stopped, 
whatever happens. I hadn’t the least idea 
he had gone as far as that. I don’t know 
why it w r as he was so foolishly angry all 
about nothing. He can’t imagine himself 
now. But you know old bachelors do get 
odd and irascible. But, as I tell him, he 
isn’t a bachelor any longer; and now that 
he’s a wife to look after him, he’s got to 
mend his ways, or I shall be ashamed of 
myself for marrying such a cantankerous 
creature, and then not being able to keej^ 
him in order! I told him so myself, and 
he quite agreed. Nothing would serve him 
but getting you down here as soon as 
ossible ; and now he has you I don’t think 
e’ll let you go in a hurry ! ” 

“ It’s an excellent sort of a place to be in,” 
answered Frank, stretching himself with an 
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air of lazy, luxuriant languor; 44 I shan’t 
be in a hurry to leave, either. It’s good of 
you not to mind the bother of me. But I 
shall soon be off the sick list.” 

44 I hope so, I’m sure. You had a sharp 
touch, Francis says, and you mustn’t 
expose yourself to the sun'or to fatigue of 
body or mind for some little time. I hope 
it won’t be vevy dull for you here-” 

44 Not a bit. You know I love every 
stick and ftone of the old place, and to be 
idle on principle in the hot weather is a 
delightful prescription.” 

44 And I hope next week to have a very 
charming young friend to introduce to you 
—Miss Vera Leslie. You may have met 
her; but she lives a quiet life, and the aunt 
to whom she now gives a home is something 
of an invalid.” 

“ I don’t remember the name; but 
London is a big place.” 

44 Yes ; and Vera has not long settled there; 
She has had a chequered life, and once for a 
few years had to go out as governess to 
support herself and this aunt. But the tide 
turned again, and she is rich. I have known 
something of her all her life; but only got 
to know her well just before I married your 
uncle. She always promised me a visit; 
and now she is going to pay it. She left 
town rather suddenly the other day, and is 
staying with some friends in the next county. 
She will come here from there.” 

44 And do you want me to marry her ? ” 
asked Frank, with a gleam in his blue eyes; 

Mrs. Montague laughed. 

44 1 shouldn’t be a bit surprised if you fell 
head over heels in love, you saucy boy ! 
For Vera is as good as she is pretty.” 

46 Oh, she is pretty, then ? I had only 
heard of her goodness before; and they do 
not always go together.” 

44 1 call her simply lovely,” answered Mrs. 
Montague. 

44 Lovely and rich and good; then have 
her here by all means ! ” said Frank, with a 
lazy smile. 44 I was going to suggest having 
Basil Grey down ; but I think I ought to keep 
the paragon all to myself. I’m nobody 
when Basil is by ! ” 

44 Well, I do want Mr. Grey here. I want 
to thank him for his kindness and good 
sense about you; and your uncle did ask 
him in a vague sort of way when he saw you 
off, but he spoke of going abroad almost at 
once. He wasn’t looking very well, Francis 
said. Perhaps he was worrying about 
you.” 

44 Basil doesn’t often ail anything; but 


I had no eyes to see when I left London. 
He’s no end of a beggar for travel—goes off 
to the ends of the earth at a moment’s 
warning, or on the smallest provocation. I 
wonder he’s not written though ; but he was 
never fond of his pen. A wire is more in his 
line.” 

Neither letter nor wire came, however; 
but Frank was not surprised. He was not 
up to writing himself, as any effort to use 
his eyes for reading or writing brought on 
the headache that was of all things to be 
avoided; But he and Basil understood 
each other without the need for regular 
correspondence. Probably he had taken a 
run abroad, or was off to see the midnight 
sun, or for salmon fishing in Norway. By- 
and-by they would hear of him, and get him 
down to the old place. But after a month or 
two of London, it was Basil’s way to rush off 
further afield, and get the taste of civilisa¬ 
tion well out of his mouth, as some of his 
friends expressed it. 

Next week Yera Leslie arrived; and 
Frank thought that his aunt had not said 
too much in her favour. Her pale, pure 
loveliness, her soft, sweet voice, anc| graceful, 
gracious manner, attracted him from the 
first. He thought her face a sad one. He 
often found himself wondering of whom and 
of what she was thinking, as she lay back 
in her garden chair, the flickering lights and 
shadows playing upon her golden head and 
white dress, her thoughts far, far away, as a 
glance at her face was enough to show; 

44 Why is she sad ? ” he asked once, after 
she had been three days in the house; and 
Mrs. Montague, who was not the most 
observant of women, answered promptly : 

44 1 don’t think she is sad. She has 
nothing to be sad about—now. Perhaps 
she thinks sometimes about the time when 
she was poor; but now she has everything 
that she wants.” 

Frank smiled a little to himself on hearing 
this reply ; and he wondered the more at the 
shadow which lay so often across Vera’s 
brow, and deepened the liquid darkness of 
her eyes. He thought that he should like 
to set himself to the task of chasing that 
shadow away. 

Vera was very gentle and sweet to him, 
sorry for his recent illness, and tender over 
his weakness, as a sister might be. They 
grew to be very intimate in a fashion, and he 
talked a great deal to her during the long 
summer days, and told her much about 
himself, his life and adventures, his friend 
Basil Grey, and anything that seemed to 
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interest her. But she did not tell him much 
in return. 

Sometimes she said with a smile that her 
life had not been interesting. Never by a 
word or hint did she drop a clue to the 
mystery of her secret sorrow. 

Frank grew more and more interested in 
her. He began to ask himself if he were 
falling in love. It seemed that almost too 
impersonal and brotherly was the affection 
he felt; yet he had become conscious that 
life was more interesting to him since Vera 
appeared upon the scene. 

One day when the girl was taking a drive 
with Mr. Montague to see some fine ruins in 
the neighbourhood, Frank’s aunt came out 
to sit with him, looking rather important and 
full of mystery. 

“ Frank, dear,” she said, “ I believe that 
you are right. I believe Vera has a trouble 
and a story.” 

“ I am sure she has a trouble. Do you 
mean she has told you about it ? Would 
she like me to know ? ” 

“ She hasn’t exactly told me ; but she has 
said things. I have pieced them together. 
I think perhaps you and I might help to put 
things nght: Frank, dear, did you ever hear 
in London, or when travelling abroad, of a 
man called Mr. Carlyon ? ” 

Frank gave a little start; 

“ What sort of a man ? ” he asked breath¬ 
lessly. 

“ Well, a gentleman evidently; and a 
man who must have much to recommend 
him. I think he has been a traveller, and a 
man of wealth and position at some time. 
But he has come down in the world, and now 
hires himself out as a guest at rich men’s 
houses—very second-rate houses, of course— 
and poses as being a notable person, and 
seems to make himself very agreeable. They 
say he is trying to get some heiress and make 
her fall in love with him. Hr doesn’t sound 
a very nice sort of thing for a young man of 
family to take to, does it ? ” 

Frank’s eyes were very wide open. There 
was a little flush upon his face. 

“ Men are sometimes put to strange shifts 
when Fortune frowns upon them. But tell 
me some more. What has this Mr. Carlyon 
got to do with Miss Leslie and her trouble % ” 

“ Well, you know, you must not make 
too much of what I tell you. It is partly 
guess-work; but I think I am right in my 
guess. It seems that Vera met this gentle¬ 
man twice; You know she has some friends 
who were kind to her once when she was 
poor; In fact, she was governess to their 
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girls. And they are fond of her. They are 
quite bourgeois sort of people, but very rich? 
She goes there sometimes; and it was there 
she met Mr. Carlyon. He seemed so different 
from any of the others. It was natural they 
should talk to one another. And two days 
afterwards they met again at a river picnic; 
I am almost sure he made her believe he 
cared for her, and I almost think she fears 
she half let him see that she was beginning 

to care for him-” 

“ Wait a minute,” said Frank, whose face 
was expressive of the same eager, breathless 
interest, “ I want to get the hang of this; 
Can you tell me the name of the rich, vulgar 
people ? ” 

“ I think it was Broderick—the name 
began with a B. It was something like that, 
anyway.” 

“ And it all happened quite recently ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, quite. And I’m sure it is that 
which is troubling her. You see there must 
have been something very taking in the man; 
I suppose people who live by making them* 
selves agreeable and playing a part, do get 
very clever. Anyhow, something must have 
passed between them ; and then Vera heard 
that he was just an adventurer, and that 
Mr. Broderick had been foolish enough to 
tell him after dinner the first day that she 
was rich, and perhaps suggested in that 
coarse way under-bred men have that he 
might pay her attention—for he took a 
great fancy to the brilliant guest he was 
paying to deceive his friends! ” 

“ But why was he deceiving them ? He 
was only paid to talk travel, and he did: 
What is there deceitful in that ? ” 

“ Yes; did I tell you he was supposed to be 
a traveller ? It is quite true, and he told 
most wonderful tales. But, of course, half 
of them were made up.” 

“ How do you know ? ” 

“ Oh, well, Vera said so. She thinks so 
now; At the time she believed everything? 
She had almost consented to let him visit 
her. That is what stings so. She thinks 
she ought to have had more discrimination: 
And then she finds out all this ! ” 

“ I don’t know that she has found out 
very much, after all. Did she ever see the 
fellow again ? ” 

“ Not to speak to. She once saw him in 
the Park when she was taking her early ride: 
She knew he had come to meet her. He 
had almost said that he intended doing so, 
and she had kept away several days to avoid 
him; But he was there, and she cut him 
dead; and she was so afraid that he would 
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call that she started oft that very day on a 
promised visit to some friends, and then she 
came on here: She does not intend going 
back to town till the autumn. Her aunt 
has plenty of friends who like to come and 
stay with her in Vera’s pretty flat.” 

“ You mean she is afraid of meeting this 
fellow again ? Why should she care ? ” 

“ Oh, you are so like a man, Frank! I 
understand perfectly. She thinks she let 
him see that she was taken by him, almost 
let herself begin to care for him. To a girl 
like Vera such a thing would be intolerable. 
I can understand it very well; and I believe 
what you call sadness in her face is the result 
)f the horrid way that Mr. Carlyon won her 
affections under false pretences. I wish I 
could get at the creature and speak a piece 
of my mind ! ” 

Frank said nothing; though his lips 
twitched. He lay back, thinking deeply; 
and then asked a quite irrelevant question, 
as it seemed to Mrs. Montague. 

“ Did you say my uncle thought Basil Grey 
looking pale and out of spirits when he saw 
hiim at my rooms ? ” 

“ Yes, so he said. Have you heard from 
him, then ? ” 

“ No; but I want to. I want to know 
what he’s at. I ought to have written before, 
but it’s such a bore. Suppose I send him a 
wire, and tell him I want badly to see him; 
perhaps that would bring him. If he’s a bit 
out of sorts there’s no place so good as this 
for recuperating.” 

“ Well, do,” said Mrs. Montague, who was 
fond of visitors, “ I want to make Mr. Grey’s 
acquaintance, and it would make the house 
livelier for you and Vera.” 

“ So it would,” answered Frank, with a 
twinkle in his eye. “Til wire to-day if I 
may. Something that will find him sooner 
or later and bring him here.” 

The wire was sent. No answer came to it 
fey telegraph; but there was a letter on 
Frank’s breakfast tray next morning in the 
well-known hand, with the London post¬ 
mark. 

A couple of hours later he strolled into 
Mrs- Montague’s sitting-room with the open 
letter in his hand. r 

“ We were only just in time. Basil is 
over head and eara in work getting ready to 
go off big-game shooting in Africa. I wish 
he wouldn’t. He said long ago that that 
game was about played out. And it’s 
always a risky sort of life, and. the climate is 
more or less pestilential. But he speaks as 
though his mind were made up. He said he 


was going to write and say good-bye; but 
since you are so kind as to press it, he will 
run over for a night; we are to expect him 
the day after to-morrow by the five o’clock 
down train.” 

***** 

“ I’m so glad you will see my friend, Basil 
Grey, Miss Leslie. He’s quite my ideal of 
what a man should be. I think he’s about 
the finest fellow I’ve ev*er met in my life.” 

“3 should think he must be, from what 
you have told me of him.” 

“ Yes. And yet I could tell you thing 
after thing—good turns he has done on the 
quiet for fellows down on their luck: You 
never hear of them from him ; but they come 
round to you from other men now and again. 
He’s something like a friend in need ; as I’ve 
good reason to know ! ” 

“ Yes ; Mrs. Montague told me how kind 
he was when you were ill.” 

“ Yes ; but she doesn’t know all the story. 
I’ve never liked to tell it her. I’ve a feeling 
that it would distress my uncle now. Some¬ 
times I wonder if I ought to own up. I 
think I’ll tell you first and you shall advise 
me.” 

Vera looked interested. She took a great 
interest in Frank by this time, and was ready 
to be his confidante. 

“ You know about that time just past, 
when I fancied my uncle had cast me off for 
good and all—or, at least, for a good while, 
and I had no money, and was regularly down 
on my luck. It came to this at last—though 
I let nobody know—not even Basil—though 
perhaps I was a fool—that I had nothing in 
the world but my good clothes. I had sold 
off my furniture and things to pay my bills— 
for I have always been a little too easy in 
money matters ; and I didn’t know where to 
turn to for a good meal or to pay the modest 
rent of my rooms. I was fairly up a tree.” 

“ Poor boy ! ” said Vera compassionately, 
“ I know that feeling a little myself. I have 
been poor, too.” 

“ Yes ; that’s why it’s easy to talk to you: 
You know how precious difficult it is to get 
a footing anywhere and earn money. I 
hadn’t a notion how to set about it, and 
could get nothing to do. My talents, such 
a3 they are, seemed a perfect drug in the 
market. Weil, just as I was pretty well 
desperate, a fellow told me he could put me 
up to something just while I looked round ; 
and it was so easy that I was tempted: 
You’ll scarcely guess what it was. But I’ll 
tell you. I went and dined out and was paid 
for doing it. There are lots of rich people 
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trying to struggle into Society who will pay 
young men of gentlemanly appearance and 
address., as the phrase is, to sit at their 
tables, entertain their guests, and pass as 
their friends. It’s easy work. One meets 
nobody one knows in those houses, and one 
gets well fed and well paid. It’s a rather 
humiliating confession, Miss Leslie; but I 
kept several engagements of that sort, and 
was rather a success.” 

Vera was silent. The colour came and 
went in her cheeks. She played nervously 
with the rose in her fingers. 

“Are there many gentlemen driven to 
such a career” 

“ I believe a good many. I wasn’t at it 
long enough to know. I’m telling you my 
story to show you what a rattling good fellow 
Basil is. It was just the day I got ill. I’d 
been feeling a bit seedy for two days, and 
that day I had a thundering bad headache; 
the sort of headache one doesn’t know how 
to stand; but I’d got to keep a dinner en¬ 
gagement at a new house, and I knew it was 
rather particular, because I was to do the 
experienced traveller and tell travellers’ 
tales, which was all easy to me. But the 
man who sends us out wouldn’t be able to 
get a substitute at the last minute; so I 
knew I must show up, head or no head; 
and I got myself dressed, but felt so bad 
I didn’t know how I was going to get 
along.” 

“ Yes, and what then ? ” asked Vera, with 
a catch in her voice. 

“Well, just as I ought to have been off, in 
comes Basil and orders me off to bed, where 
I was just longing to be. Then there was no 
way for it but to own up; and I told him 
where I ought to be. What does the good 
fellow do, but say straight off that he will 
take my place. Just fancy ! A fellow with 
five thousand a year, and a title in prospect, 
and everything heart can wish, going to sit 
at the table of a cad like old Broderick, the 
biscuit maker, and entertaining his guests, 
just to help a friend out of a tight place and 
not disappoint the old boy. For, of course, 
Basil could have left Him in the lurch per¬ 
fectly after satisfying me if he’d been made 
like other fellows. But he not only kept 
that engagement, but accepted another, and 
handed the money for both over to me, not 
knowing then that I was going to be taken 
out of my troubles double quick ! That’s the 
sort of feUow he is—will stand by a fellow 
through thick and thin, and never think of 
himself or whether a thing’s infra dig. or not! 
I was ill, and down on my luck, and though 
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he’d have shared everything with me, I 
couldn’t live on him whilst I was able to make 
my own living, even in such a queer fashion 
as being paid to dine out and do the agree¬ 
able. And when he found me ill and in a 
worry, there was no talk of paying the fee 
and getting me off, or of any shift hke that; 
He just went in my stead, and did the busi¬ 
ness better than I could ever have done it! 
And he couldn’t have liked it, though he pro¬ 
fessed it would be an amusing experience; 
It was just playing the part of a friend in 
need.” 

Frank had paused once or twice to see if 
Vera would speak; but she remained silent, 
with down-bent head and fingers nervously 
toying with her rose. When he had finished 
speaking she was some time in making reply, 
and then said in a low voice : 

“ That was very kind of him. It was 
rather fine of him, I think. But I am glad 
you have not to do that sort of thing any 
more. Did you call yourself by your own 
name when you went out hke that ? ” 

“ No, I called myself Carlyon ; and so, of 
course, did Basil when he went proxy. I’ve 
never heard his experiences. I was too ill 
to be talked to or remember things. He 
told me it was all right; and the old fellow 
wanted him again, and he was going; but I 
should have liked to hear his opinions of the 
company and all that; Basil is a first-rate 
hand at telling a story, as I expect they 
found out at old Broderick’s.” 

Vera rose rather suddenly and walked 
towards the house. In a short time Mrs: 
Montague came out looking rather perplexed 
and worried. 

“ Frank,” she said, “ have you been pro¬ 
posing to Vera ? ” 

“ Gracious ! No ! ” he answered hastily} 
“ why ? ” 

“ Because I met her just now looking very 
flushed and agitated, and she said she must 
positively leave at once. Could she be sent 
by the carriage that was to fetch Mr. Grey ? 
But that’s impossible, for it’s gone already; 
and I wouldn’t hear of her leaving like that; 
I sent her to her room to lie down and have 
some tea. I could see she was upset, and I 
thought I’d come to see what you had been 
saying, for I saw you together just now, 
talking quite comfortably. Can you guess 
what is the matter ? ” 

Then Frank and his aunt had a long con¬ 
versation, during which that lady’s face 
expressed a variety of profound emotions of 
surprise, dismay, amusement, and delight; 
ana in the end she went indoors, rubbing her 
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plump hands together and beaming be¬ 
nign antly. 

Later on, when the guest had come, had 
received a warm welcome and been taken to 
his room to dress for dinner, Vera came 
slowly down the staircase, and passed out 
upon the verandah, to where Frank seemed 
to be awaiting her; for he rose eagerly on her 
approach. 

44 You know everything, Mrs. Montague 
tells me,” she said. “ Won’t you take my 
side ? How can I meet him when I 
treated him so last time ? He will think 
that I was friendly when I thought him rich; 
was cold—worse than cold—when I knew 
him to be poor ; and now have changed again 
because I know the truth. Oh, you must 
see ! You must understand ! ” 

Frank threw back his head with a hearty 
laugh. 

44 1 declare such an interpretation as that 
never entered my head ; and I am certain it 
will never enter Basil’s. You never thought 
of the money part of it at all. What you 
shied at was the silly story those Brodericks 
had trumped up about the young scamp 
running through his money, and seeking to 
catch an heiress under false pretences. 
Anybody would understand that! ” 

44 Yes, you can understand, because you 
are outside. I never thought about what 
he had, but what he was. He seemed to me 
to be brave, and good, and noble-” 

44 He is all that.” 

44 1 know. I ought to have trusted my 
instincts; but they made it sound so mean 
and unworthy ; and I was angry with myself 
for caring. I was afraid to meet him again ; 
that is the truth. I am afraid still. Oh, 
lYank, do be my friend, and make them let 
nje go without meeting him.” 

“Too late, I’m afraid now,” answered 
Frank, into whose eyes a light had suddenly 
sp rung. Vera turned hastily round and 
found herself face to face with—Basil Grey, 
the Mr. Carlyon of the dinner-party and 
picnic. 

44 Well, Miss Leslie, I hear I am to have 
the pleasure of meeting a former friend, if I 
may dare to use the word, after the base 
fashion in which I played the deceiver. Can 
you forgive me yet ? ” 

44 It is you who have to forgive,” she 
answered in a low voice. 44 1 was very blind.” 

44 Were you ? I don’t see why. You 
were told I was a worthless adventurer. 
You were perfectly right to cut such a 
character. If I had a sister I should tell her 
she was quite right under the circumstances; 


I was only reaping what I had every right 
to expect! ” 

44 1 think I ought not to have believed so 
easily,” said Vera, raising her truthful eyes to 
those bent upon her and blushing beau¬ 
tifully. . 

44 Take her in to dinner, Basil,” said Frank, 
catching sight of the solemn butler advancing 
with his warning, 44 and make it up at your 
leisure. It’s not the first dinner table you 
have sat at together ! ” 

So they went in laughing, and all stiffness 
was at an end. Basil was the life of the 
party round his friend’s table, as he had been 
on another occasion. He did not talk much 
to Vera individually, although from time to 
time their eyes met, and she felt a thrill run 
through her. 

44 How about the big game shooting, 
Basil ? ” Frank asked, when the ladies had 
left the table. 

44 Hang the big game ! ” replied Basil; 

Vera was not in the drawing-room when 
the gentlemen repaired thither, though the 
open piano and some scattered music be¬ 
trayed her recent presence. 

44 She will be in the garden,” raid Frank, 
as he saw Basil’s quick glance love round the 
room. 44 I’m gcfmg on the verandah to 
smoke a pipe of peace. My uncle and aunt 
will have a nap, according to time-honoured 
custom. Youd better go and amuse Miss 
Leslie. I’m too much the invalid still to be 
able to philander about in the night air on 
wet grass! ” 

The magic words were not spoken that 
night, as Frank half hoped ; blit there was no 
mistaking the drift of the current. The visit 
that was to have been for one night only 
extended to a week, and still there was no 
talk of immediate departure ; and then came 
the moonlight night, when Frank’s solitude 
was invaded rather later than usual, and 
Vera’s hand was resting on Basil’s arm: 

He did not need to be told what had 
happened. He wished them joy with frank 
good-wilL 

44 Remember, old fellow,” he remarked 
that night, as the two men separated to go to 
their bedrooms, 44 remember you owe it all 
to me, and don’t forget to ask me to the 
wedding ! ” And then a mischievous smile 
flitted over his face, and he added, 44 And if 
your bachelor heart should fail you at the 
last, you know how easy it is to get a proxy! 
By Jove !—that’s a fine idea ! Don’t you 
forget that. If you get tired of your bargain 
in between, I’ll stand your friend as jou did 
for me, and play the part of proxy! ” 
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Applications for permission to perform this amusing monologue—which is 
every suitable for drawing-room entertainers—must be made to the Editor, 
THE NOVEL MAGAZINE, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


The 'performer enters in evening dress, carrying a flute. His manner *is modest— 
that of conscious talent. He bows to the audience and then arranges his music upon 
the stand , examines the flute , etc. Finally , he addresses the audience , with a combination 
of hesitation and assurance , evincing deep but restrained emotion . 

He keeps putting the flute to his lips , and then taking it away . It is essential to make 
the audience believe , as long as possible , that he is really going to play . 


I BEG your pardon, but I am so nervous, 
so filled with emotion. You see, this is 
the first time I have ever played in 
public. I have no doubt but that I shall 
please you—perhaps even rouse you to 
enthusiasm; But just for the moment I am 
all out of breath—nervousness, you know— 
and, tp play the flute, plenty of breath is 
indispensable. (He puts the flute to his lips 
and again takes it away.) 

I am not a genius—it is only fair to tell 
you that in the beginning—and perhaps 
even you have guessed the fact for your¬ 
selves. No, I am not a genius, but I play 
very nicely, with real sentiment, you know, 
with a certain something that is unusual with 
geniuses. 

I commenced very late in life to learn how 
to play, and at first it was rather dis¬ 
couraging—the fingers, you see, were some¬ 
what stiff—not surprising at my age. But 
I applied myself zealously, and I know, with 
all due modesty, that I learnt very quickly; 
To be sure, I don’t know it all, but what I 
know I know. * However, you are going to 
judge for yourselves. 

I—I took lessons from one of our most 

celebrated flutists, Mr. -; but no good 

purpose is served in telling you his name, he 
is very famous. Every evening I went to 
his house—with my flute, of course. I 
arrived at eight o’clock precisely—ten 
minutes past eight when I had to wait for 
a ’bus; I found there his wife and his 
children—and some friends—just a little 
family reunion, so to speak. 

After the usual greetings, I drew my flute 
from my pocket and placed it on the piano, 
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then we commenced to play—to play cards— 
old maid at a penny a game, excepting 
Fridays, when it was only a halfpenny—I 
never knew why and never quite liked to 
ask. And then we had tea and sandwiches. 
This lasted until about half-past eleven. At 
that time I took up my flute. I put it back 
into my pocket again—and my teacher 
accompanied me to the door, saying: 
“ Good-night, my dear pupil. I shall see 
you again to-morrow. Bring your flute, 
and I will give you a good lesson.” 

The next night I came again, and when 
he said good-night to me at half-past 
eleven, my teacher advised me not to forget 
my flute the next time—sometimes I even 
left it at his house, in order not to have to 
carry it backwards and forwards. 

These lessons lasted about—about (trying 
to refresh his memory) —oh, about three years 
and a half. And as I was very quick to 
understand, you can guess that I made 
great progress. I ought to tell you that I 
practised at home, in addition to my lessons; 

Oh ! if I hadn’t done that—well- (With 

a significant shrug.) 

(Changing his tone, and very familiarly ): 
Upon my word, I beg your pardon—I abuse 
your patience ; but, between ourselves, the 
reason I have told you all this was to gain a 
little confidence to give me time to recover 
myself. 

Now I am ready to begin; (He steps up to 
the stand, pulls over the music, and then turns 
again to the audience.) Only, you will be 
indulgent, won’t you ?—for, as I have already 
told you, this is my first appearance in 
public, and (placing his hand upon his 
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breast) I can feel my heart beating so fast— 
so fast! But I will let it beat, because it 
will help me to mark the time. 

Speaking of time, I fell into the habit of 
counting out loud—one, two; one, two— 
while playing the triangle. Yes, I play the 
triangle, too, but not as well as I do the 
flute. You shall see ! 

Then, when I took to playing the flute, it 
bothered me a good deal, for I counted into 
my instrument—while I was playing. And, 
as you can’t do two things at once, when I 
played I didn’t count, and when I counted 
I didn’t play. So now I count with my 
foot—no matter which one, It doesn’t make 
any difference—sometimes even with both— 
especially in cold weather. It warms you 

U P* 

It has sometimes happened even that I 
didn’t count at all—I find it easier. When I 
play alone, it is of no consequence—I can 
always follow myself—or catch up with 
myself, if I go too fast. But when it is a 

question of a duet or a trio - However, 

that is not the case now. (Proudly.) This 
is a solo! 

Now, let us see ! (He arranges his stand , 
his music, puts the flute to his lips , draws a 
long breath, and is about to begin; then 
suddenly pauses, and, leaning forward, 
snatches up the sheet of music and examines it: 
Then , with an air of annoyance) : Good 
Heavens ! this isn’t the piece I was going to 
play at all! (Examining it closer, and 
changing his tone.) Oh, yes ! Yes, it is ! I 
beg your pardon. It was upside down: 
Fortunately, I discovered the fact in time: 
The same thing happened to me last week, 
but I didn’t find it out until I was half 
through. Such an accident is very dis¬ 
agreeable for an artist—especially when he 
isn’t famous;- (He places the music back on 
the stand.) 

There, now! In the first place, let us 
take the la. (He brings the flute to his lips , 
and removes it a little in order to speak.) Yes, 
they always take la. (Same action.) They 
might take another note, but they take la. 
(Same action.) I don’t know why—simply 
they do—an old habit. (Lowering com¬ 
pletely his flute.) Perhaps it is because of 
the tuning forks—you know, those little 
instruments which sound la. 

Then, if you should take another note— 
sol, for example—as all the tuning forks 
souiid la, why, it would be the ruin of the 
manufacturers: Of course, if it were the 
custom to take sol, they would make tuning 
lurks to sound sol, which would amount to 


exactly the some thing, so it is just as well 
to use la. 

But excuse me, I talk and talk,, and you 
will end by believing that I don’t know how 
to play at all. But it makes no difference, 
for I am going at once to perform this piece— 
which was composed expressly for me by a 
musician who knows as much as I do about 
the flute; it is therefore quite within my 
scope. (While rearranging his music.) As 
to its character—well, upon my word, it 
belongs to no especial school; it has a 
character all its own, but quite unpre¬ 
cedented. 

Wait, listen to the beginning. Now I’ll 
start it. (He brings the flute to his lips — 
without playing—remains thus a very short 
moment, lowers his flute, and says): You see, 
it is completely without pretence. And how 
well it depicts the situation ! 

Is there perhaps anyone here who has not 
grasped that fact ? I will begin again. 
(Same action as before.) It is quite as simple 
as it was the first time. I might begin 
thirteen times in succession, and it would 
always be the same—but I don’t wish to 
weary you. I prefer to explain to you the 
situation; 

It is a love duet. You feel already, do 
you not, the merit and originality of this 
new method which manages to express a 
duet by a solo ? It is really wonderful! 

Two young people love each other, and 
are alone together for the first time; this is 
expressed by the note I just sounded. There 
must be people here who remember being 
alone for the first time with the being they 
adored, are there not ? 

No, don’t answer ! I don’t wish to cause 
any annoyance to such persons, but they 
can bear witness to the fact that the first 
moment of such a situation is always diffi¬ 
cult, embarrassing, and for a minute or two 
neither one says anything—there is silence. 
Now, this silence is perfectly expressed, I 
think, by the beginning of this piece of music. 
Besides, to convince you of it, I will play it 
for you again; (Same action as before.) 

The situation is shown very clearly, and 
with few notes. But our lovers are timid, 
and the silence is prolonged, which is 
admirably expressed by the rest—you know 
what a rest is in music, don’t you ? Of 
course! 

I will play the rest—starting at the 
beginning—and you will see the beauty 
of the idea: 

Listen ! This is the silence of a moment 
ago (Same actiond Now this is it as 
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expressed by the rest. (Same action , a little 
more 'prolonged .) It is a little longer, that 
is all. You can keep it up as long as you 
like, just as long as your breath holds out—it 
is a question of lung power pure and simple. 
It is a very original idea, both in conception 
and execution, isn’t it ? 

Ah! how I regret that you did not meet 
me a year ago ! I was a much finer player 
then than I am now. I did not have this 
flute, but another one, which, unfortunately, 
I lost overboard, when on a yachting trip. 
Oh, but I was annoyed ! For I was used to 
that flute; I knew how to play a large 
number of pieces upon it, and I had to learn 
all over again upon this instrument the 
airs that I knew upon the other—that kept 
me back a good deal. 

Pardon me, I allow myself to* be carried 
away. Let us go on with the music. (As 
if struck by a sudden thought.) But I remem¬ 
ber something, something which is very 
important. 

In the midst of this piece—it is only 
right to warn you—there occurs a false 
note: When you hear it, you are likely 
to cry “ Oh ! ” But don’t cry “ Oh ! ” 
You won’t, after you hear what I have to 
say: 

This false note is there on purpose, put 
in expressly by the composer. You under¬ 
stand that no one would ever put in a false 
note except on purpose. And you are going 
to see how ingenious it is. 

At the end of a certain line, the situation 
of our two lovers becomes changed—the 
father of the young lady surprises them ! 
Then, what is the position of the young man 


and the young lady ? A false position, 
evidently! Well, the false note of the 
musical composition renders perfectly the 
real state of affairs, and even better than a 
true note, for, under the circumstances, the 
true note would be false, while the false note 
is true. That is clear, isn’t it ? 

But now I must get to work in earnest, 
for I have only a certain time allotted me on 
the programme. (Looking at his watch.) 
What! I have been here a quarter of an 
hour, and I was allowed only ten minutes in 
all. (He goes to the stand , takes his music 
sheets and prepares to go, all the time saying): 
I am so sorry, so awfully sorry—I would have 
liked—but it is impossible—I regret—regret 
it terribly—I humbly beg your forgiveness. 
(He has ended his preparations, and says very 
amiably to the audience) : It is really odd how 
quickly time passes in good company ! (He 
is about to go, but turns again.) 

Pardon me—just a word. The reason I 
decided to play to-night was not simply for 
the love of art—no, it was because I have 
decided to become a teacher of flute playing: 
(As if he were reading from a prospectus.) I 
hope, then, that you have appreciated my 
method and my execution (he bows); and that 
you will be kind enough to send me pupils: 
(He bows again.) 

Oh, I forgot! I must warn those with 
musical tastes and ability not to try to 
procure the piece of music which I have just 
had the honour of playing before you ; not 
because it is too difficult to execute—you 
have had an opportunity of judging that for 
yourselves—but only because—it has never 
been published. (Bows and exit.) — 


J, MV LADY'S GOWN. 

By L. W. 


My lady is dad in blue , 

From her hat to her little shoe ; 

A bit of sky is in each eye, 

And she caught my heart as it wandered by. 
When my lady was dad in blue. 


My lady is dad in pink, 

And then she's a dream, I think ; 

A vision fair, with her golden hair, 
The rose in her cheek beyond compare, 
When my lady is dad in pink . 


My lady is dad in white , 

Oh, she is my heart's delight / 

My pure, pale dove, my own dear love, 
My treasure from the bright heaven above , 
When my lady is dad in white. 
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Half-Minute Stones. * * 

The Brightest and Best Little Stories of all Times. 


On more than one occasion an awkward pause in conversation has 
been filled in by some member of the party retailing a humorous story, 
after which the tongues of everyone have been loosened • I daresay some 
of the Half-Minute Stories will be used in similar circumstances* 

Readers are invited to send any good anecdotes they know which are 
suitable for publication in these pages* The sources of all stories sub¬ 
mitted must be given* 

Please address:—The Editor, 44 That Reminds Me ," THE NOVEL 
MAGAZINE, 18 Henrietta Street, London, W.C* 


SHE STUCK TO HER GUNS* 

A laughable little story is told of a 
woman in the witness-box at a certain court; 
She was asked her age, and she answered 
that she was thirty years old. 

“ But,” said the magistrate, “ did you 
not tell me you were thirty when you 
appeared before me two years ago ? ” 

“ I think it very likely,” she replied 
smilingly. “ I am not one of those women 
who say one thing to-day and another to¬ 
morrow.” 

<Sf 

PATRONISING / 

Mr; Huntley Wright, the popular 
comedian, once met an American who was 
playing his part in a small touring company. 
He asked Mr. Wright if he might introduce 
fiim to his wife, and, of course, Mr. Wright 
said he would be delighted. 

He was accordingly led up to the lady and 
introduced in these words : “ Let me present 
Mr. Huntley Wright, my dear. I guess 
you’ll like to meet him because he has been 
playing my parts in London ! ” 

Of 

EXAMINING THE COOK* 

The professor’s wife asked him to write 
a character for the cook who was leaving. 
The absent-minded professor called the 
woman to his study. After about an hour’s 
time the wife happened to look into the 
study. There stood the cook, while the pro¬ 
fessor was writing away at his table; 

“ What’s the matter ? ” asked the wife: 

“ Hush, my dear,” replied the old gentle¬ 
man, “ I have not concluded the examination 
in history and geography, but so far the 
woman’s answers are so shaky that I fear I 
shall be unable to give her a certificate.” 


MEANT WHAT HE SAID. 

It is told of Dr. Damrosch that someone 
made inquiries concerning a young singer 
who had sung at an amateur concert at 
which he was present; 

“ She executed two songs,” was his reply. 

“ Yes, I know,” said the other; “ but how 
did she sing ? ” 

“ I said,” repeated the musician, “ tb?t 
she executed two songs.” 

<8f 

A NARROW ESCAPE* 

A young lady retiring one evening to bed 
saw reflected in a long glass two feet in 
coarse boots protruding from under the bed. 
She was very frightened for a moment, but 
resolved to keep calm, and try to save her¬ 
self and her belongings. 

First of all she removed her jewellery, 
then suddenly exclaimed aloud : 

“ How foolish of me not to send that letter 
to Doris, and I promised to let her have it 
first thing in the morning.” 

She then looked at her watch, and, con¬ 
tinuing to speak aloud, said : 

“ Oh, well, it is still quite early; I will 
write, and ring for one of the servants to 
take it to the pillar-box.” 

Hurriedly, writing a note, she inclosed it in 
an envelope, which she addressed and 
stamped, marking on the outside the words, 
“ Open this at once ! ” 

Inside was written, “ A man is under my 
bed; get help and come and secure him at 
once.” 

The servant came in response to her 
mistress’ ring. 

Help was speedily secured, and the man 
—a notorious thief—marched off to the 
police station. 
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DREW HJS CONCLUSIONS'. 

Again the modem detective came and 
reported to the rich father. 

“ Last night,’’ said he, “ that dude 
proposed to your daughter.” 

“ How in the world did you find that 
out ? ” gasped the parent. 

“ Very easily. I rubbed chalk in the 
drawing-room carpet and this morning I 
find it on the dude’s knees.” 

Then the rich father presented the modem 
detective with a handsome cheque. 

<& 

MR. F. R. BENSON'S VOW. 

A characteristic story is told of Mr: 
F. R. Benson, the Shakespearian actor, by 
his contemporaries at Oxford. 

He was a noted runner, but was beaten in 
the three-mile inter-’Varsity race at Lillie 
Bridge by a representative of Cambridge* 
so he forthwith made a vow to let his hair 
and beard grow until he had won the 
coveted honours. 

He won the race next year* and then 
joyfully paid a much-needed visit to his 
hairdressers 

A BREACH OF FRIENDSHIP. 

A celebrated French journalist was once 
very ill, and the visiting physician gave him 
up as lost. 

“ I cannot do anything for you,” he said: 
“ You must die.” 

Another doctor was, however, called in, 
who succeeded in curing him: 

The first time the convalescent took a 
stroll he met his first doctor, who, greatly 
surprised, said he thought him no more 
among the living. 

“ Well, you see,” said the patient, “ when 

you left Dr. V- was called in, and he 

succeeded in building me up again.” 

“ Oh! well! well! A man whom I 
thought my friend! Really, it was not at 
all nice of him.” 

CONVENIENT SEX. 

An advertisement was inserted for some¬ 
one to take charge of the choir and play the 
organ at a village church. The following 
was among the replies : 

“ Sir,—I noticed your advertisement for 
an organist and music teacher, either lady 
or gentleman: Having been both for 
several years I offer you my services:” 
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HUMOROUS TALES OF TRAGEDY. 
Once a lady in India had as nurse to her 
baby an ayah whose custom it was, early 
every morning, to come quietly into her 
mistress’ sleeping apartment and relieve 
her of the charge of her baby. One morning 
the mistress was aroused from heavy sleep 
by hearing, as she thought, the soft pitter- 
pat of her ayah’s bare feet approaching her 
bed. Still half asleep, she lifted the baby 
from its cot beside her and held it out to 
the nurse. The steps recrossed the room* 
the lady fell asleep, and the panther who 
had stolen in made off very joyfully with the 
excellently fat morsel that had been put so 
kindly into his mouth. 

This is a tragic story in all truth, yet, as 
one pictures the scene of the panther accept¬ 
ing the mother’s gift, there is something 
wickedly humorous about it! The Editor 
of The Novel Magazine invites his readers 
to contribute similar humorous tales of 
tragedy. Anecdotes should be addressed to 
“ The Editor, The Novel Magazine, 17 
Henrietta Street, London* W.C.,” and dis¬ 
patched, in an envelope marked “ Humor¬ 
ous Tragedies,” so as to arrive not later 
than November 7th, 1905. 

Payment will be made for all new stories 
published. 

<3/ 

WOULD BREAK THE SET. 

“ I wonder whether mother would seQ 
you to me,” said a lady to a pretty little 
curly-headed boy. “Do you think she 
would ? ” 

“No,” said the child, M Fm sure she 
wouldn’t.” 

“ Don’t you think I have enough money 
to buy you ? ” asked his friend. 

“ It isn’t that,” said the child politely, 
“ but there are six of us, you see, and mother 
wouldn’t care to break the set.” 

<8f 

A CRUSHING REPLY. 

A minister thought it absurd that a 
working-class woman should wish to 
christen her child “ Jessica Gladys Rowena 
EthelWynne.” 

“ My good woman, what a ridiculously 
long and fanciful name! ” he protested: 
“ Why not choose something simpler 1 
Sarah, for instance: That is my own 
wife’s name.” 

“Ah, yes, Sarah’s all very well for a 
parson’s wife, but I hope my little gal’ll 
look a bit higher than that” answered 
the woman readily: 
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The following anecdotes are the best of those sent in by readers in connection with the 
competition in which they were asked to contribute stories of things taken literally which 

gave rise to a laugh . 


THE CHILDS QUESTION . 

One day a little boy was out driving 
with his father. Suddenly he noticed that 
his pet dog was not in sight. 

• “ Where is Tom, daddy ? ” he asked. 

“ On ahead,” replied his father. 

The little boy looked up surprised, and 
said : 

“ On whose head, daddy ? ” 

THAT AWFUL OFFICE BOY. 

A gentleman engaged a new office boy 
who proved hard-working, conscientious, 
and painfully anxious to please, but he gave 
such literal interpretation to all instructions, 
that the results were often very amusing. 

On a cold winter day when the fire was 
burning low, he was asked to hold a sheet of 
paper in front of the grate to produce a 
draught, and thus stimulate the coals; 
No suggestion was made as to the size of the 
sheet of paper, and when inquiries were 
made shortly afterwards as to why the fire 
was not burning up, he was discovered 
solemnly, holding out a sheet of writing- 
paper some two feet away from the fireplace. 

One day an accident occurred in the 
warehouse, and an aged porter, known as 
“ old Peter,” by reason of his venerable 
appearance, met with a slight injury. His 
employer "wishing to know a few days after 
what progress he was making, called in the 
youth and said to him : 

“ Go round and ask how 4 old Peter ’ 
is to-day.” 

Back came the boy in a few minutes : 

“ He was seventy-three last month, sir.” 
But his most literal interpretation of 
an inquiry occurred in connection with the 
visit of a gentleman to the warehouse at a 
time when the principal happened to be out. 

The visitor had left no name, and although 
the. boy described his personal appearance, 
the principal could not identify him . A 
few days afterwards the latter met on the 
street an old business friend who had had 
the misfortune to lose a limb by amputation, 
and whose .remarks proved him to have 
been the unknown caller. ? 

“ Why,” said the principal to the office 
boy when he returned, “did you not tell 
me that the gentleman who called wanted 
a leg ? ” 

“Please, sir,” replied the boy, “he did 
not say what he wanted.” 


A DANGEROUS REMEDY. 

A Hungarian peasant during the winter 
had a bawl attack of influenza. The village 
doctor was called in, and gave him some 
powders, which he said were to be taken 
in water. 

Next day, while crossing the ice with 
which the river that flowed through the 
village was covered, the doctor saw some¬ 
thing black on the surface. As he approached 
it he discovered that it was the head of his 
patient peeping through the ice. 

“ My good man, what are you doing ? ” 
said the doctor. “ You’ll catch your death 
of cold.” 

“ Well, sir,” the poor wretch replied, 
“you told me to take my powders in 
water, and, as vou see, I am just taking 
them! ” 

Qf 

DRESSING THE JOINT* 

A lady had issued invitations for 
dinner-party, and a few days before 4he 
event was to take place, she and her general 
servant had a difference of opinion, with the 
result that the general left the house, bag 
and baggage, in a huff. 

After some trouble a raw country girl, 
who had some knowledge of cooking, was 
found, and very minute instructions were 
given her as to her duties. 

The lady was somewhat fearful as to what 
sort of a dinner would be served, but the 
soup and fish were so excellent that all her 
fears vanished. 

' The fish was cleared away, and the joint 
should then have come in. Some minutes 
elapsed, but still no joint, so the hostess 
rang the bell. 

Another interval of several minutes, and 
then the maid appeared in tears, bearing 
a dish, the chief features of which 
were the youngest son’s new suit of 
clothes. 

“ Why, Mary, what have you got there ? ” 
said the hostess. 

“ It’s the joint, ma’am. You told me to 
dress it well, and as I couldn’t find the 
proper clothes, I put Master Tommy’s new 
suit on it. I’m afraid it don’t look very 
well, ma’am.” 

The guests went off into roars of laughter, 
and the dinner was proceeded with minus 
a joint. 
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j* Si. STORIES ABOUT BISHOPS. > 

So many good stories are told of Bishops that it occurred to a well-known clergyman to make 
a collection of them. This collection I have been fortunate enough to obtain, and the 
anecdotes on this and the succeeding page are drawn from it. 


THE DIRECTION TO TAKE. 

Bishop Wilbebforce was a prince of 
jesters, as well as a hard-working and 
saintly prelate. 

He was travelling once by train when he 
overheard a workman saying to his mate : 

“ I say. Bill, there’s ‘ Soapy Sam ’ in the 
next carnage; I should like him to tell us 
the road to Heaven.” 

The Bishop put his head out of the carriage 
window, and said: 

“ So, my men, you want to know the road 
to Heaven. Take the first turn to the 
right arid keep straight on ! ” 

THE "GUARDIANS' GROWL." 

The “ guardians’ growl ” was a neat verse, 
epigrammatic and humorous, written by 
Bishop Selwyn when the Eton boys could 
not go back to school on account of the 
state of the drains, and were again sent 
home on account of the floods : 

“ At first the drains took time away , 

And now the floods come into play / 

We wish that Eton would take pains 
To drain its floods or flood its drains” 

Of 

THE BEST PART OF THE SANDWICH. 

On one occasion Bishop Walsham How 
undertook to preach to the. Co-operative 
Congress when it was held at Dewsbury. 
His sermon came in the afternoon, those 
in the morning and evening being at Non¬ 
conformist chapels. 

“ I console myself with the thought,” he 
said, “ that the middle is the most nutritious 
part of the sandwich.” 

Of 

AN EXAMPLE TO FOLLOW. 

Bishop Griswold, of America, had a 
ready wit. The scene was an ordination 
examination. An examiner was pressing a 
young candidate with needless questions 
as to whether it were possible for heathen 
men to be saved who had never heard of 
the Saviour. The Bishop interrupted the 
examination and asked the candidate: 

“ My young friend, what do the Scrip¬ 
tures say on the subject ? ” 

“ They do not say anything, Bishop,” 
Was the reply. 

“ Well,” said the Bishop, “ I would 
advise you to follow their example.” 
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A LATIN JOKE. 

The Bishop of Tuam was somewhat 
hard pressed, and had to prepare an epis¬ 
copal charge for his clergy—i.e., a lengthy 
discourse on the subjects and problems of 
the day relating to the life of the Church; 
He, therefore, consulted his chaplain, and 
asked him to draw up a suitable address. 

The chaplain carried out his injunctions, 
and relied largely upon the published charge 
of an English Bishop, appropriating a con¬ 
siderable amount of it. 

The English Bishop’s attention was called 
to this reproduction of his episcopal utter¬ 
ances in the charge of the Bishop of Tuam, 
but he took the matter very placidly, and 
remarked that evidently his brother had 
misunderstood the difference between meum 
and tuum (tuam). 

<81 

AWAITING A NEW BINDING. 

Just before the trial of the Bishop of 
Lincoln, the daughter of Archbishop Benson* 
told her father that someone had been 
asking the porter, whose office it was to 
conduct visitors over the library at Lambeth 
Palace, which was the celebrated book 
that was bound in the skin of a Bishop; 
The Archbishop replied : 

“ Tell him to say that it is just waiting 
to be rebound.” 

Of 

THE BISHOP'S ADVICE. 

Bishop Selwyn had a great fund of 
humour, though he was rather sardonic 
at' times. One clergyman in his diocese 
was a noted traveller, and often boasted, both 
in the pulpit and in society, of the extent 
and variety of his wanderings. “ My 
brethren, it has been my lot to travel much; 
I have been in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and America,” was his usual form of 
address. 

Meeting Selwyn oned&y at dinner he was 
boring the lady sitting next to him with 
his Ulysses-like wanderings, and saying: 

“ I’ve been in every quarter of the globe, 
and I don’t know where next to go for a • 
holiday.” 

A deep voice came from across the table: 

“ Try your own palish, Mr. -; try 

your own parish.” 
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LIABLE TO BE MISUNDERSTOOD. 

The late Bishop of 0-was well known 

as a literary man, and was often distracted 
from his work of original research by the 
unnecessary and lengthy letters of his clergy. 

One clergyman wrote a long letter asking 
whether he ought to obtain a faculty—i.e., 
a legal document authorising procedure— 
for the purpose of placing some curtains 
behind the altar of his church. His lord- 
ship replied stating his opinion; but this 
did not satisfy the clergyman, who must 
needs write another long letter. He 
received a prompt and curt reply: 

Dear-, 

Hang your curtains. 

Yours- 

The Bishop, of course, meant to convey to 
the clergyman his permission to carry out 
the proposal! ^ 

BORED BY A BOARD. 

An English Bishop was, on one occasion, 
requested to open a bazaar, and, after the 
ceremony, expressed his regret to the leading 
lady of the diocese that he was obliged to 
leave in order to attend the quarterly 
meeting of the Diocesan Board. 

“And what is a Diocesan Board, my 
Lord ? ” inquired the lady. 

“ My dear madam, if that meeting lasts a 
long time I shall be a Diocesan Bored!” 
was the reply. ^ 

ONE AGAINST THE PORTER. 

Even Bishops are not free from exuber¬ 
ance of spirits at holiday times. A 
certain Bishop was just departing for his 
holiday, and drove up to the railway station 
in his episcopal chariot, together with his 
wife and bairns. An obsequious porter 
rushed up to the carriage window and 
inquiied in a polite manner : 

“ How many articles, my Lord ? 99 

“ Thirty-nine,” gravely replied the Bishop* 
with unmoved countenance. 

The porter at once set to work to remove 
the episcopal baggage from the carriage, 
and proceeded to count the various 
“ articles,” but was unable to discover the 
full complement of “ thirty-nine.” 

Finding the Bishop on the platform he said: 

“ Very sorry, my Lord, I can only find 
fifteen articles.” 

“ Ah! ” says the Bishop, “you must be 
a dissenter.” 

The humour was doubtless lost upon the 
porter, who was perhaps not very familiar 
with the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion 
set forth in the Book of Common Prayer. 
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AN UNEXPECTED ANSWER. 

One element in the life of a modern 
Bishop is that of continual travelling, and 
his acquaintance with trains is a very 
intimate one. 

A certain Bishop was once staying at a 
country vicarage where there was a charm¬ 
ing little daughter of the vicar, who made 
great friends with the Bishop. 

“ What book beginning with B do you 
think that I most frequently study ? ” 
asked the Bishop one day. 

“ The Bible,” said the demure little maid. 

“ No, my dear, not the Bible, . but 
Bradshaw .” 

< 2 / 

VALUABLE MUSCLES. 

Bishop Otey, of Tennessee, U.S.A., 
was a remarkable “ Muscular Christian,” 
very powerfully built, strong, and active. 
He was once making a missionary journey 
through Arkansas and the Indian territories, 
and on his arrival at Natchez said to the 
landlord of the hotel : 

“ I have been travelling for a week, 
nigfrt and day, in a mail waggon, and I 
want a good room, for I am tired.” 

“ I am sorry,” answered the landlord, 
“ But I am afraid there is not a vacant room 
in Natchez. There is a horee-race, a 
methodi8t conference, and a political con¬ 
vention in the city, and every house is 
crowded. The only thing I can give you 
is a shake-down.” 

Then, observing the Bishop’s tired face, 
he exclaimed : “ Bishop, the best room in 
my house is taken by a noted gambler who 
usually remains out all night, and seldom 
gets in before breakfast. If you will take 
the risk, you shall have his room ; but if he 
should come in, I can promise you there 
will be a row.” 

The Bishop decided to take the risk. At 
about four o’clock in the morning the 
gambler unfortunately returned, and, 
shaking the Bishop angrily, exclaimed : 

“ Get out of my room, or I’ll soon put 
you out.” 

The Bishop, the mildest of men, raised 
himself on one elbow, so that his position 
brought the muscles of his brawny arm 
into full relief, and said quietly : 

“ My friend, before you put me out, will 
you have the goodness to feel my arm ? ” 

The man put his hand on the Bishop’s 
splendidly-developed muscular biceps, and 
then said respectfully : 

“ Stranger, you can stay ! ” 
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It is not often that a mother and son collaborate in the writing of fiction, but 44 K. and Hesketh 
Prichard " form this rare combination. They home published a targe number of stories, their most 
successful being 44 The Chronicles of Don Q.," of <which a new series is now appearing in 
“Pearson's Magazine ." 

In addition to being a writer, Hesketh Prichard^the son—is a great traveller, and for several 
seasons has been one of the best fast bowlers in first-class cricket. 

Mr. Prichard writes that the reason he and his mother have for liking this story best is that 44 it 
\is told rather as it happened than as it ought to have happened." 

The Pelt Hunter. , * , 


& By K. and 

I: 

AHUSAC took hold of his dark mous¬ 
tache and pulled it strongly. Then 
with a long arm he reached down the 
tobacco-jar from its accustomed niche in 
the great carved mantelpiece that overhung 
him, and slowly filled his pipe. The mellow 
light of a blazing wood fire shone on the 
wainscoted walls, and showed the books, 
the whip-racks, the pictures, his father’s 
bald head—all as he remembered them 
from his boyhood. His imagination had 
focussed itself round the room, its sugges¬ 
tions of pleasant warmth and home and the 
undefinable happiness we know in youth. 

Outside, the park lay under snow, the 
trees were heavy with the burden of it, and 
Cahusac recollected in a flash that they were 
feeding the deer in the south paddocks, and 
how well the coverts over Hangers Hill had 
shot this season! Broken thoughts, yet 
all links in a chain that bound him to the 
old place he was born to inherit. Yet 
before he lit his pipe he made up his mind. 

“ Sorry, but it’s quite impossible, sir,” 
he said. 

“ Very well, Geoff, you know the alterna¬ 
tive.” The old man’s voice, ki its anger, 
was not more definite than the son’s in its 
courtesy. 

“ Banishment ? ” 

Sir Geoffrey nodded. 

“ Hitherto,” he began, looking hard at 
the brown face staring into the fire, “ we 
have got on well together (for father and 
son) as times go. I have" liked you—your 
companionship. At least you have a mind 
of your own. But a man of family who 
will not sacrifice himself for that family at 
such a pass as this is not the man with 
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whom I care to burden myself any longer: 
The place is yours when I die—I can’t help 
that; and I will leave you the mortgages in 
full, as you seem to fancy them, entirely 
unencumbered by a penny from me, and I 
believe you have a hundred pounds a year 
of your own. How. does that strike you 
by way of a prospect ? ” 

The answer being obvious, Cahusac kept 
silence. 

“ Marry this woman, and you shall have 
all I can give you,” went on his father. 
“ We could cut down the boundary between 
the two estates ; Miss Hulme’s two hundred 
thousand pounds is to be had for the 
asking.” 

“ Ah ! there’s where the trouble comes 
in. I don’t mean to ask her,” replied the 
young man, with a slight smile. 

Sir Geoffrey gripped the arms of his chair 
and bent forward. 

“ What fault have you to find with her ? 
She is a good girl enough. I like her. 
Or are you manied already to one of your 
Oxford barmaids ? Come, speak up! I 
have an appointment with the bailiff in a 
quarter of an hour.” 

Geoffrey Cahusac removed his pipe and 
spoke deliberately. 

“ I assure you I have no ties or liaisons 
of any kind.” 

“ Then why refuse me ? ” 

“ Because I find the prospect of Miss' 
Hulme and her fortune even less invigora¬ 
ting than the other.” 

“ Don’t be whimsical! ” cried the old 
man; “ girls are all alike after the honey¬ 
moon. And, take my word, it is an infernal 
deal pleasanter to keep a French cook— 
bad as they are nowadays—than to starve 
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in a third-floor back, and—and— wash 
your own socks.” 

Cahusac smiled again with his easy 
sincerity, and his father read the sign 
favourably. 

“ Besides,” he ran on, “ Eton and Oxford 
don’t lead to making one’s own living. 
If I had known you wanted to do that I’d 
have taken you away from school at sixteen 
and got you a stool in a counting-house; 
As it is, you have the education of a gentle¬ 
man, and the only thing it fits you for is 
ready to your hand. Marriage is a profes¬ 
sion, and a deuced creditable one it is too. 
Besides, the girl ought to have some con¬ 
sideration—hey! ” 

“ I don’t think she’ll break her heart,” 
suggested Cahusac. 

“Hey! no, not such a fool. Finer fish 
in the sea than you, Geoff. She’s a sensible 
woman with a safe interest in Sunday 
schools. You needn’t speak to her after 
you’re married, don’t you know ! ” 

“ I’ve known barmaids who were a good 
deal more presentable than Miss Georgina 
tfulme,” put in Cahusac bitterly, “ and 
barmen of about the same social elevation 
as her father. Would you let me look at 
her but for the coin ? ” 

“ She’s a deuced fine girl! I like her; 
she’s good enough for me! ” persisted Sir 
Geoffrey furiously, “ d’ye actually mean you 
won’t marry her ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Cahusac, “ I mean just that, 
I’m afraid.” 

“ And let the family go to the dogs ? 
Then you don’t sleep another night under 
my roof! Get out to your mutton-bone 
and your beggary ! Go ! ” 

Cahusac stood up. He looked round at 
the trophies and then back into the fire; 
His heart that moment yearned strongly 
to his home, but the alternative was too high 
a price to pay even for so goodly a thing. 

Sir Geoffrey saw the signs, of struggle 
in his face. 

“ What are your plans ? ” he asked more 
quietly. 

“ I don't think they would interest you, 
sir.” 

“ Geoff, have you any regard for m-my 
wishes ? Think it over. Will you or will 
you not ? ” 

“ Couldn’t! ” said Cahusac. ~ 

“ Then go ! ” thundered Sir Geoffrey. 
€t Get out of my house, and learn to keep 
yourself. It’s more than I can afford! 
But don’t count on dead men’s shoes. I’ll 
be a deuced long time dying if I can ! ” 


II. 

V AST plains of snow lay slowly redden¬ 
ing under the late sunrise. A smear 
of light, shaped like the fingers of a 
hand, was thrust upward from the horizon 
long before the sun peeped broad and red 
across the emptiness of the Arctic slope. 
The wind coming out of the unexplored, 
limitless north tinkled in the crevices of 
the ice. The sky was faint with daybreak; 

A small, round-backed hut, hunched 
under a rise, alone broke the rolling vacancy 
of the giant landscape. Late as the hour 
was according to ordinary notions of morn¬ 
ing, nothing stirred within. The stupor of 
extreme fatigue had plunged its single 
inmate into the vast of sleep. 

Then as the day grew a hand struggled 
out and raked together the ashes of the 
expiring fire. A kettle, filled overnight 
with snow, was set on the iron tripod, and 
the hand retreated to the warmth of its 
owner’s body. The fire flickered out pre¬ 
sently over the dozing man’s heavily-bearded 
face and woke him. Shoving off the cover¬ 
ings, Cahusac stood in the middle of the 
little floor and stretched himself. 

It was now five years since he had left 
Commering with his father’s challenge in 
his ears. The Geoff Cahusac of that day 
was practically dead, and the new Cahusac 
sprung from the old germ was a strangely 
different man. He began by resolutely 
shutting out the old life from his mind, 
and passed into the new, stripped oi all 
but the advantages and disadvantages that 
God had given him. 

Misfortune had ripened and strengthened 
his moral fibre ; it had also hardened him. 
His nature, working in its own way, chose 
solitudes, where even among silent men he 
was said to be of a fierce and silent temper. 

At first he had wandered for some timo 
about Central America and the States, then 
he turned up at Montreal and looked about 
him. Bank life is the pick of the basket rn 
Canada, and he quite truly realised that he 
would not tone in with that. So he drifted 
west and north by stages, until he cam<» 
within the beat of the professional pelt 
hunters and traders who live on the fringe 
of the Arctic circle. Racial instincts and 
necessity alike tempted him to the life, and 
growing inclination held him there. 

In those bleak latitudes it is not too 
much to say that many men hunt well; 
a chosen few hunt magnificently and 
immoderately. Passing through some of 
the great gateways of the north, these 
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latter lose themselves for months, and some¬ 
times years, in the solitudes beyond. No 
one who has not been through the mill can 
realise how they live. Think how wolves 
live, then consider that there men and 
wolves are closer and more akin than on any 
other portion of the globe. 

Cahusac, who never half did anything, 
had carried his rifle as near the Pole as any 
of the others. He had served a rough 
apprenticeship, but now he tracked and 
shot as many men in fat and lazy England 
would give half their fortune to do. Cahusac 
found it a good life while it lasted. It was 
the interest he received on that open- 
handed outlay of his iron constitution, but 
it did not add in any way to his capital. 

As he lit a pipe, half-smoked out the 
night before, he felt glad that the trip was 
about over, and that another week would 
probably find him with his back turned 
upon the Pole, making his way swiftly 
down towards the partial civilisation of the 
trading outposts. He stepped to the door 
and opened it upon a dawn sparkling with 
cold. The white expanse rolled away in 
ridge and hummock to the limit of sight. 
Suddenly Cahusac fancied he saw something 
move over a distant ridge with the unwieldy 
softness of a bear’s flank. 

,He sprang back into the hut, caught up 
his rifle, and in another moment was hasten¬ 
ing on his snow-shoes towards the spot. 

As he slackened pace on approaching the 
ridge he heard the sharp bark of a lifle 
ring out on the clear air. He checked 
himself to listen. A hoarse, confused sound 
followed, and then came a high-pitched 
shout that could only be a cry for help. 

Cahusac sped on, and as he topped the 
edge of the rise he saw in the hollow below 
him a bear standing over the body of a 
man. A little beyond a half-grown cub 
lay moaning on the blood-stained snow. 

The bear moved, dragging the man with 
her; moreover, Cahusac saw that he was 
holding on by both hands to the animal’s 
vhroat. The pelt hunter was a man to 
whose nerve danger only added an addi¬ 
tional fillip. Although there was no appear¬ 
ance of hurry, his movements could hardly 
have been swifter. Locking the rifle to his 
shoulder, he fired. The bear in moving 
received the bullet somewhere; yet not 
vitally hurt, it turned upon its new enemy 
furiously. 

Cahusac reloaded as the great brute 
swung into its shuffling charge, the huge 
body swaying and gathering momentum 
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with every stride. He waited till it was 
within ten paces, and then put his bullet 
into its gaping mouth. Still it rushed on, 
then the forelegs seemed to give, and the 
whole huge mass lunged forward in a sort of 
unwieldy somersault to his feet. 

Immediately he was beside the wounded 
hunter, who lay with wide-open eyes in an 
ominous, broken attitude that was far from 
reassuring. 

Cahusac bent over him. 

“ Damaged ? ” he asked. 

The other made no answer. His wide 
eves stared back without expression into 
Cahusac’s, then the lids fell suddenly as his 
head rolled a little to one side. 

Cahusac stepped across the body to pick 
up a rifle which had evidently been dropped 
by the wounded man. It was a Purdey, 
with fine carving and finish, that told its 
own tale to the pelt hunter. As he was 
about to lay it down a silver gleam from 
under the stock made him pause. It was a 
small plate marked “ A. S. B., Commering, 
Hants.” The wanderer and this waif of 
the plain had drifted, each in his turn, 
from the distant little village, to meet upon 
the margin of the habitable world. ' 

With a very gentle hand Cahusac laid 
down the rifle and turned back to its owner. 
Taking advantage of his unconsciousness, 
Cahusac lifted the youth, for he was little 
more, and carried him into the hut, where 
he laid him flat upon the blankets. 

He found the injury in the right thigh, 
and, warming his hands, cut away the cloth¬ 
ing from the limb. The bone was broken 
and overlapping; Cahusac could feel the 
crepitation as he passed his finger along the 
black and swollen surface. Then while he 
made ready to the best of his means to do 
some rough frontier surgery, the young 
man opened his eyes. 

“ Give me some brandy; I feel beastly 
queer ! ” he gasped. 

Cahusac did as he was asked. 

“ My name’s Bates—Stanley Bates,’* 
added the other. 

Cahusac smiled at the tone. 

“ All right, Bates, grip yourself,” he said; 
** we can’t have you jacking about all the rest 
of your life with one leg four inches shorter 
than the other—now, hold on ! ” 

He was kneeling at Bates’ feet, and with 
the words pulled the broken limb to its 
proper length, and as the bone slid back to 
its place the patient fainted again. 

With a spare rifle, and pieces of snowshoe 
for splints, and strips of blanket for padding. 
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Cahusac set the leg with admirable deftness. 
In less than half-an-hour the short third 
splint was in its place, and with a humorous 
pride in his handiwork Cahusac added a 
foot-piece that stuck up grotesquely in the 
gloom of the hut. 

After that for some days life became a 
Iream of fever and pain. During that time 
Bates laid bare the shallows of character that 
be covered under the high tide of ordinaiy 
life. He would have been a very common¬ 
place young fellow but for the fact that, 
having always possessed much more money 
than he had any use for, he was dispro¬ 
portionately careful of it. One fallacy 
regarding wealth remained with him. He 
was quite certain of its power to move 
mountains: 

Cahusac attended on him night and day 
with a curious, self-contemptuous interest. 
His thoughts were vivid during those lonely 
hours, and all the old bitter-sweet, long- 
pent flood of remembrance carried him back 
out of his new existence. The presence of 
the unconscious man was like an unopened 
letter under the exile’s hand. Yet long 
after Bates came to himself, and resumed his 
habitual chatter, he unknowingly withheld 
the object of his companion’s dumb desire. 

One evening, as Bates lay watching the 
play of the firelight upon Cahusac’s face, he 
suddenly asked : 

“ When can we start, Johnny ? ” 

Cahusac looked up. 

“ Start ? ” he repeated. 

“ I want to get home sometime, I suppose 
you know ? ” replied Bates fretfully. 

“ You’ll get there in the oourse of next 
summer, I expect.” 

“ But my party are somewhere to the 
south’ard. Why didn’t you find them ? ” 

“ A snowstorm came on and wiped out 
your tracks. Besides, you couldn’t be 
moved.” 

“ Not be moved ? Of course I could. 
Expense don’t count with me. It’s a pity 
you didn’t take a little more trouble; you 
wouldn’t have lost by it, you know.” 

Bates’ assumptions gave Cahusac a 
savage pleasure. The young man having 
learnt that Cahusac hunted from necessity, 
not from choice, had decided that the man 
must be kept in his place. 

Loneliness and hardship had left their 
mark upon Cahusac. Though barely thirty 
years of age, he looked much more, for 
exposure had laid its searing hand upon his 
features. His moustache and beard, now 
thick and strong, were darker than in the 


old times, and the natural kindliness of his 
nature was masked over by a flinty re¬ 
serve. 

“ No, I shouldn’t have lost,” he said in 
answer to Bates’ last remark, “ for I 
should have been in decent quarters again 
instead of hibernating here with you.” 

“ It’s deuced bad luck on me, I know ! ” 
returned Bates, moving restlessly upon his 
bed of skins. “ As for you—by the way, 
what’s your name ? ’* 

Cahusac took his pipe from his lips. 

“ Johnny’s as good as another,” he said; 
“ besides, you’re used to it now.” 

Bates reddened in the dusk. There was 
a ring in the man’s voice that bothered his 
notions of superiority. 

“ All right,” he said after a pause; 

“Johnny's as good as-” He was about 

to add “ as your own, for all I know,” but 
he changed it—“ any other. If you pull 
me through the winter here, Johnny, I’ll 
make it worth your while.” 

Ill: 

W INTER came roaring down in full 
blast out of the north. The winds 
that had swept across the further 
ice crashed resistlessly southward, sharp 
with living cold and blind with snow. 

Wintering inside the Arctic circle is a 
tedious business, and not one to be under¬ 
taken with every chance companion. It 
must be admitted that, had choice been 
possible, Cahusac’s feeling would not have 
directed him towards Algernon Stanley 
Bates. In spite of the stress of weather, 
that young man grew rapidly better, and, to 
his companion’s notions, cumulatively more 
insufferable. 

At first Cahusac was busy enough, what 
with preparation for food and fuel supplies 
and attendance on the wounded man. But 
both these occupations failed him while the 
winter was yet young, and many months 
steeped in gloom and vague desolation 
loomed ahead. Through the endless idle 
hours he sat brooding while Bates played 
upon his moods with a galling fire of small 
talk. 

There came a day when Bates was proud 
of that winter, and almost came to believe he 
had enjoyed it. And, indeed, perhaps he had, 
for Cahusac never wanted to talk. He gave 
Bates the run of his tongue for consecutive 
weeks and months, a license that Bates used 
inexorably to the furthest limits of endur¬ 
ance. Yet, with a babbler’s ineptitude, he 
did not once touch upon a name about 
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which Cahusac ached to hear, yet was too 
proud to ask. 

Meantime the winter wore its weary 
course through alternate fits of sullenness 
and raving. Occasionally an Arctic bear 
shuffled round the hut, and was duly and 
scientifically slain by Cahusac. Otherwise 
the days slid by unmarked save by merging 
shades of grey and black. 

At last, to the best of their belief, they 
stood upon the threshold of release. Fuel 
was running low, and Bates, rolled up in 
skins, lay on the floor chatting vacuously 
and indefatigably as usual. Cahusac was 
nursing the fire with the settled gloom of a 
man whose tobacco had run out weeks ago: 
Yet the moment he had waited for was come 
upon him. 

44 He refused to marry the woman, they 
say, though she had a pot of money.” 
Bates’ voice droned on in the dusk. 44 His 
family is a good one, you know, though they 
haven’t sixpence to bless themselves with. 
He had a row with the father, and put the 
old man’s bristles up, and then disappeared 
somewhere in this part of the world, I think. 
Probably he’s dead. By the bye, did you 
ever hear of him ? ” 

44 Yes,” put in Cahusac at random. 

44 What ? ” Bates rolled over in his 
eagerness. 44 You heard of him—heard of 
Cahusac here ? What luck! Imagine 
carrying home such news as this! Speak 
up, Johnny! This is awfully exciting. 
Where ? When did you hear of Cahusac ? ” 

The pelt hunter w r oke up. 

44 Never heard of any man of the name 
here,” he answered slowly. 

44 What rot! Why, you said you had at 
first. Think again.” 

44 Never heard of the name hereabouts,” 
repeated Cahusac. 

44 Well, I’ll tell you all about him, anyhow; 
He was a Brasenose man, and his people are 
pretty well liked up and down the country¬ 
side. I came from those parts myself.” 

44 Are your people liked up and down the 
countryside ? ” 

The surprise of a question from his silent 
companion almost startled Bates. 

44 Oh, we’re new to the neighbourhood,” 
he replied dubiously ; “ and it’s slow work 
in a county, you know.” 

44 So I should suppose ; but go on. Tell me 
about the Cahusacs.” 

The bellowing of the wind filled in the 
pauses of their conversation as Cahusac leant 
forward to catch the words of the story that 
had come six thousand miles to meet him. 
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He was whimsically interested to hear the 
size to which scandal had swelled the 
original narrative. Bates laughed. 

44 Geoff Cahusac was an ass, you know. 
He crossed his governor, and the old man 
has an ugly side, and showed it. The row 
was about a Miss Hulme—a chosen brute, I 
grant you—and at last the thing came to a 
point, and old Sir Geoffrey gave his son his 
choice—take the girl or kick out.” 

44 And he kicked out ? ” 

44 Just so. Took a single journey ticket 
to Timbuctoo or somewhere.” Bates 
laughed again. 

44 And the old man ? Does he bear up 
under his loss ? ” 

44 Oh ! Sir Geoffrey’s going strong.” 

Cahusac kicked the fire together in the 
master, fashion of long use. He was rather 
disappointed. It was merely the old story 
badly told. 

44 Don’t make that row—I’ve not finished 
yet. The cream of it is yet to come. Young 
Cahusac had his interview with his governor 
on the Tuesday night, and by the Friday 
morning he’d vanished. My brother 
George—I don’t like George, but he’s no 
fool—was stopping at the Hulmes’ at the 
time, and that was how I came to know so 
much about it,” chuckled Bates. 44 Well, 
as I said, Cahusac had vanished by the 
Friday, chucked away all his chances to 
escape from Miss Hulme! Lord, it makes 
me roar now ! ” 

44 What makes you laugh ? ” inquired the 
pelt hunter irritably. 44 1 haven’t heard 
anything much worth p, laugh yet.” 

44 Cahusac fled the country because he was 
so cocksure the woman would tumble to him 
if he only looked at her.” 

44 How do you know she wouldn’t ? ” 
Cahusac said savagely. 

44 Because, Johnny, she’d accepted George 
on the Wednesday. What do you think of 
that ? Funny, wasn’t it ? ” 

44 Very funny,” agreed the pelt hunter 
from the darkness. 44 Funniest thing I ever 
heard in my life. Ha, ha, ha ! ” 

When spring came and was changing into 
summer Cahusac guided Bates down to the 
trading posts and spent the evening bar¬ 
gaining closely over the pelts he had brought 
with him. Next day, when Bates awoke and 
stepped out into the morning, he became 
aware of a dot growing smaller in the far 
distance. It was the nameless 44 Johnny” 
seeking once more to lose himself in the 
primeval wilderness. Bates’ chief sorrow was 
that 44 Johnny ” had not waited for his tip; 
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TelUng of a father's awful predicament, and the sacrifice he made to 
extricate himseff from it. 


J OHN WILMOT threw open the door of 
his laboratory—a building which, 
for the sake of security and seclusion, 
stood isolated from his own, or any other, 
bouse—and stepped into the garden. His 
thin, white face—the face of a man whose 
brain is developed at the expense of his body 
—was unwontedly aglow ; there was a spot 
of warm colour on each cheek, and the 
muscles of his mouth twitched with nervous 
excitement. He advanced unsteadily 
towards the old oak tree in the shade of 
which his wife was sitting; it was as if his 
eyes were dazzled by the sunlight. 

She looked up with some surprise at the 
unexpected appearance of her husband: 
For the last three days he had spent all his 
time in the laboratory, eating and sleeping 
there, wrapped up in his work — work 
which she neither understood nor appre¬ 
ciated: 

There was no longer any sympathy, any 
community of thought, between John Wilmot 
and his wife. For two years it had seemed 
to her that there could never have been any 
love between them: 

A little boy, some six years old—their 
only child—was playing on the lawn close 
to his mother. She called him to her a trifle 
nervously. She had.once thought that her 
husband was passionately devoted to his son, 
but now it seemed as if the child, too, had 
been sacrificed to the absorbing pursuit of 
science: It was little wonder that Teddy’s 
love was all given to his mother. 

Lilian Wilmot raised her eyes to her 
husband’s face as he drew near to her. They 
were sad eyes—yet once they had been wont 
to light up joyfully at his coming. 

“ Well, .John,” she said simply. There 
was no reproach in her tone. She was quite 
accustomed to her lonely existence. Her 
husband spent the greater part of the year in 
London, leaving her alone in the large, deso¬ 
late country house; when he came down it 
was usually to shut himself up in his labora¬ 
tory; as he had done during the last three 
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days; so she saw little more of him when 
he was at home than during the weeks when 
he frankly left her to heTself. 

“ I have got it,” he said hoarsely. “ I 
saw you in the garden—I had to come out 
and speak to someone.” 

“ Your—discovery ? ” Lilian Wilmot 
drew a sharp, anxious breath. It was almost 
a gasp of terror. She knew the trend of her 
husband’s researches, and she had feared this 
moment. Almost unconsciously she threw 
her arm round her child and drew him nearer 
to her. 

“ Yes—I have succeeded. What I have 
been working for these long months. It is 
all that I have expected—all that I foresaw. 
Do you know what it means ? Cannot you 
show a little emotion ? ” 

“ Emotion ! John ! ” She shuddered. 
She was showing emotion, but it was not of 
the kind he desired. 

“ For the last two years I have been 
working for this,” he went on, speaking more 
to himself than to her. He had felt the 
necessity of speech. It was mainly for that 
reason he had left the laboratory. He knew 
that his wife was not in sympathy with his 
work, but she would surely be pleased to 
hear of his triumph—a triumph so signal. 
“ For two years I have devoted my life 
to it! I have worn myself out and risked 
death times innumerable. It has been a 
struggle with Death himself—to wrest a secret 
from him-” 

“ A death-dealing secret,” she murmured. 
“ You have been working on behalf of Death 
—not struggling against him. You are his 
ally.” 

He laughed shoi^ly. “ It has been a 
dangerous alliance for me,” he said. “ A 
man does not handle explosives as I have 
done without being fully conscious of what 
he risks. You have never understood or 
appreciated this,” his voice was assuming a 
tone of recrimination; He resented his 
wife’s helpless opposition to his researches ; 
the knowledge of it rankled in his breast, 
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though he had long since abandoned all 
attempt to convert her to his views. The 
subject had, indeed, been eschewed between 
them. 

Her glance—quickly averted from his face 
—was reproachful. She clasped her hands 
nervously together. 

“ John,” she cried, “ have I not begged 
you, prayed you, not to bring this terrible 
invention to fulfilment ? Oh, how well I 
remember ”—she shuddered as she spoke— 
“ when first you told me that you saw your 
way to the manufacture of a new explosive 
—something so terrible in its effects that 
you could hardly find words to describe it to 
me ! 1 It will annihilate armies,’ you said ; 

‘ it will shatter the stoutest building as one 
might an empty egg-shell.’ John, the very 
idea of such a thing appalled me. I knew 
the danger to you, the inventor-” 

“ It was not of me you thought,” he 
interrupted sullenly. “ It was of 
humanity.” 

“ Yes,” she cried, “ it is true that I begged 
you to desist for humanity’s sake. Is it not 
a terrible thing to put a new weapon into 
the hands of him who would kill his neigh¬ 
bour ? Oh, I cannot argue about it, John; 
I am not a clever woman, and I don’t under¬ 
stand. But I know my own feelings. Life 
was not given us that we should destroy it.” 

“ And don’t you care,” he said slowly, 
“ for all that this means to us ? Fame for 
me, Lilian, fortune for both of us. The 
boy’s future provided for. Think of it! 
It is as much as we can do at present to make 
both ends meet. We have to live here and 
watch the old place going to rack and ruin: 
We see no one, for we cannot afford to 
entertain. Everything will be changed 
now-” 

“ I don’t want it,” she said passionately, 
“ if it is bought at such a price. I could be 
quite happy here, John, with our child—and 
—and you—if you could be content, as you 
were—do you remember ?—for a few years 
after we married. Our income is small, but 
it is sufficient for our needs. You spend it 
upon these researches of yours—if it were not 
for that the house would not go to ruin-” 

“ Well,” he replied, with an assumption 
of carelessness. “ There will be plenty of 
money for that and for other purposes, too, 
in the near future. The money I have spent 
has been well invested. We shall be rich. 
As soon as my invention is known and taken 
up we shall be able to remodel our lives, 
Lilian. 

“ There is upon my table now ”—he 
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waved his hand in the direction of the 
laboratory, a smile parting his thin lips— 
“ a small metal case—a mere toy—it might 
be a child’s ball—but it contains the most 
powerful explosive known to man. My 
invention—mine ! In a few minutes from 
now, if left to itself ”—he glanced at his 
watch—“ it would explode-” 

“ John! ” The woman rose from her 
seat. “ Do you mean-” She inter¬ 

rupted herself, stooping over the child, 
hurriedly bidding him run away, a terrible 
fear for his safety overpowering her. 

“ Go and play on the lawn by the house, 
Teddy,” she whispered. “ Go quickly, dear. 
Your daddy and I want to talk.” She was 
sorry she had not sent him away before; 
Teddy had been listening to the conversa¬ 
tion, and he was a child of strange moodsj 
She turned again to her husband. 

41 For Heaven’s sake, John,” she cried, 
“ go back and destroy the horrible thing. 
How can you leave it there when any 
moment it might explode ? It is a danger 
to us all, and the child-” 

She glanced down, and saw that Teddy 
was still lingering by her side. He was 
gazing at his father with widely-dilated eyes; 

“ Run, Teddy, run ! ” She pushed him 
from her. The child trotted off obediently, 
and was quickly lost to view. 

John Wilmot laughed. “ How simple 
you are, Lilian,” he said. “ Do you think 
I want to blow us and the laboratory to bits ? 
I said that my little bomb would explode 
if left to itself—that is to say, if removed 
from the agencies I have supplied to avert 
the explosion. By itself it is deadly; as I 
have left it, it is quite safe. It is merely a 
trial to see if chemical union occurs at the 
right moment. To-morrow I will experi¬ 
ment in the park, and we will have a real 
explosion.” 

Lilian Wilmot shuddered. “ You 
frightened me,” she said. “ It was for the 
child. It was silly of me, for, of course, I 
should have known you would not have put 
us in danger.” Suddenly she turned to her 
husband, seizing his hands and pressing 
them convulsively. Her face was very pale. 

“ Oh, John, my husband,” she cried, “ if 
you have any love for me, don’t make this 
invention of yours known to the world. I 
may be very foolish, but, indeed—indeed I 
shall never know another happy moment if 
you do. I shall feel that the very bread I 
eat is bought at the price of blood. You 
will deal out death wholesale that we may 
live in luxury. No goc£i will come to us 
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from it, John, Our money will be a 
curse-” 

He put her from him roughly. “ You 
talk arrant folly, Lilian,” he said. “It is 
useless to argue with you. Your views 
indicate a kind heart, hut an empty head. 
You must let me go my own way.” 

“ Could we not be happy here, John,” she 
cried despairingly, “ as we are ? ” 

“ A constant struggle with poverty,” he 
replied harshly. “It is the w T elfare of our 
child I have at heart—that and fame for 
myself.” 

“And such fame! John, you will sacri¬ 
fice all our happiness—the happiness that 
might be ours—for that! You have 
achieved your desire—can you not rest 
content ? Come back to me—to me and to 
your child—for we want you. Oh, we could 
be very* happy together if you would but 
have it so. This has been a hobby of yours 
—a horrible hobby that has taken you from 
us for the last two years ; but let it all be 
forgotten now—come back into our lives,, 
come back to love—but come with clean 
hands.” 

He sat down wearily upon the rustic seat. 
In spite of what he had said, he wished co 
convince his wife of her error. Why should 
she conclude that an explosive must be 
merely an instrument of death ? 

It was quite true that he wished to return 
to her, to begin again the life from which he 
had so long cut himself adrift. He had been 
working for that end ; his desire had been to 
provide a new and luxurious home for 
Lilian and his child. He had not taken into 
account his wife’s simplicity of nature, nor 
the loathing she had so often sought to 
express for his work. 

She preferred to live this life of genteel 
poverty for the sake of an absurd, a false, 
conviction! Certainly they might be 
happy ; he did not deny that. For himself 
he had no great aspirations ; he had spoken 
of fame, but that - as merely for the sake of 
argument. He had the pride of the inventor, 
the creator, but he was secretive by nature 
and self-sufficing. It was not for himself 
that he had worked ; it was to make a name 
and a fortune for his child. 

And Lilian^Wilmot did not understand 
this. He had absorbed himself overmuch 
in his work; he had done so at the sacrifice 
of love. 

He recalled to memory the first year of 
their married life. He—and she—had been 
utterly content. There was enough to 
live upon—no more. The estate which 


John Wilmot had inherited provided them 
with a definite livelihood, nor was it likely 
to decrease in value. On the contrary, an 
energetic man might have augmented its 
revenues. He had devoted his attention to 
this at first—then he had wearied of the slow 
results. They had been very happy in those 
days, more especially after the child was 
born, an heir to the property. There had 
been nothing to mar their love. 

But—for his son ? s sake—John Wilmot 
had chafed at the smallness of his income. 
There was so much that could be done to 
the estate if only he were in possession of 
capital. A man of scientific tastes, he had 
already built the laboratory in his grounds 
for the purpose of chemical research. So it 
came about that he was struck with his 
great idea, the idea over which he had spent 
two strenuous years of his life, for which 
he had neglected wife, child, and home, and 
which had been the means—as he recog¬ 
nised now in the moment of success—of 
alienating love from his hearth. 

He had attained his great object, and, 
having done so, he wished to take up the 
threads of his life where he had left them. 
But he realised now, and all too sorely, that 
this was impossible. 

As he sat there upon the low wooden bench 
he tried to argue with his wife, to point out 
to her that his invention might be for the 
good as well as for the ill of mankind. 
She let him speak, but she was unconvinced, 
she could not understand. 

“ Lilian,” he said gently, “ you must let 
me have my way. One day you will admit 
that I am acting for the best. In the 
interests of our child-” 

He broke off suddenly. He seized his 
wife’s hands and half rose from his seat. 
“ Merciful Heavens ! ” he cried. “ Look ! 
Look! ” 

Lilian Wilmot followed the direction of 
her husband’s gaze. 

“ What is it ? ” she cried -nervously. His 
tone had frightened her. “ It is only 
Teddy.” 

The boy had appeared upon the little lawn 
that surrounded the oak tree. He stood at 
some distance from his parents, a roguish 
look upon his face—the expression of a child 
who knows he has done wrong and glories in 
the act. He held something in his chubby 
hand—it had the shape of a small metal ball. 

“ Don’t you see ? ” The man’s voice was 
dull with horror. “ He has got it in his 
hand— it / ’' 

“ What ? ” Lilian sprang to her feet and 
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stood a moment, but half comprehending 
the terror that faced them; 

“ It—the bomb—the explosive ! ” 

A scream rose to her Ups, and she was 
about to bound forward to the child, but 
the man restrained her with unconscious 
roughness. He placed his hand over her 
mouth. 

“ Don’t cry out—don’t frighten him— 
for the love of Heaven! It is the only 
chance.” He spoke in rapid, disjointed 
sentences, his voice hoarse with his own 
fears. “ Try to behave as if there is 
nothing amiss. Listen. If he drops the 
bomb it is all over. The time is past ”—he 
glanced feverishly at his watch—“ long 
past—for the chemicals to have united; 
The smallest blow will cause an explosion; 
It needs only that. It is made upon that 
principle. If you can get him to hand it to 
me quietly we—may be saved. If not we 
are doomed—do you understand me ?— 
doomed.” 

The woman shrank down again upon the 
seat; she was trembling in every limb. For 
a moment her whole body seemed convulsed; 
Her lips parted, but the word she uttered—■ 
the name of her child—was hardly audible 
even to the man who stood by her side. 

The boy advanced a step or two. He was 
conscious of disobedience—of having entered 
his father’s room against the strictest in¬ 
junctions. This was evident in his attitude ; 
he was expecting a scolding. He held out 
the little ball upon his open palm; At any 
instant he might stumble—or a sudden 
movement of the hand. Beads of sweat 
stood on the man’s brow. John Wilmot 
realised at that moment all that this child’s 
life was to him; 

“Teddy,” he muttered hoarsely, his dry 
tongue cleaving to his palate. He was 
trying to speak gently, caressingly, but was 
fully conscious of dismal failure. . “ Teddy, 
will you give me that ball you have in your 
hand ? I’ll—I’ll show you a trick with it; 
Bring it to me gently—if it falls the trick 
will be spoilt. Hold it carefully ”—he 
knew that he was trying to laugh—a ghastly 
laugh—to gain the boy’s confidence— 
“ close your fingers upon it. Yes—yes— 
like that. Now come.” 

John Wilmot extended his hands. He 
did not dare move from the spot where he 
stood lest he should frighten the child and 
precipitate the catastrophe. Why could not 
Lilian speak ? Teddy would obey her—he 
himself had lost his influence. Even at that 
fevered moment he realised the bitter fact. 
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Teddy advanced a few paces, then paused; 
He looked wonderingly at his parents, 
childishly surprised at their unwonted 
attitudes, surprised also at the tone in 
which his father addressed him; His 
mother, too, why did she not speak ? Why 
was she crouched there upon the seat, her 
face averted ? The smile upon his face died 
away and his eyes became clouded. 

“ Is mummy cross with me ? ” he lisped 
timidly. 

“ No—no—mamma is not cross.” John 
Wilmot laid his hand on his wife’s shoulder. 
“ For your child’s sake, Lilian,” he muttered, 
“ pull yourself together. Speak to him— 
speak ! ” But there was no response. 

“ You are going to scold me because I 
found the ball you were telling mummy 
about.” 

“ No—no ”—the very reiteration of the 
word was painful. “ I want you to give it 
to me, that’s all.” 

A stubborn look came over the child’s 
face; He clutched his little fingers tightly 
over the ball. 

“ I won’t! ” he said defiantly. 

“ Teddy! ” There was agony in the 
father’s cry. John Wilmot was trembling 
now. How could he enforce obedience? 
He was utterly powerless; rooted to the 
spot, barely able to speak; 

“ No, I won’t! I went to fetch it for 
mummy. She doesn’t like it—I heard her 
say so. I want mummy to throw it away.” 
The boy looked suspiciously at his father, 
afraid to approach nearer. 

“ Mummy, mummy,” he cried, “ I’ll give 
it to you. Why don’t you speak, mummy ? ” 

Lilian’s hands fell from her face. Her 
eyes were contracted, her lips tightly set; 
She looked at her child and she looked at her 
husband; meeting her gaze, he was filled 
with a new though indefinable fear. 

“ Lilian,” he faltered beneath his breath, 
“ you heard; The child will not obey me; 
But he will do as you ask him. Try—try 
to speak naturally. Tell him you want the 
ball. No harm will come if it is handed 
gently. Try, Lilian, try ! ” 

He gasped out the words. The tension 
was almost more than he could bear. The 
minutes seemed very ages. All over his 
body he could feel the throbbing pulses; 
He was filled with a wild desire to scream 
out his words, and yet he did not dare raise 
his voice. 

“ For the love of Heaven, Lilian,” he 
panted, “ if you would not see our child 
blown to pieces before our eyes.” 
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She spoke at last—but it was to her 
husband and not to Teddy. She paid no 
heed to the boy’s reiterated calls. He was 
crying now, though he did not move from 
the spot where he stood. There was a tree 
with low-hanging branches close by him, and 
from these, 'with his unoccupied hand, he 
began to tear the leaves. It was the action 
of a sullen, naughty child. He kept the 
metal ball tightly and defiantly clasped in 
his hand. At any moment a swaying 
branch might strike it. 

“ John,” said Lilian Wilmot, “ listen to 
me. It is no time for useless speech, I know. 
I am tortured even as you are. So try to 
understand me quickly. If I dd as you bid 

me I may save Teddy’s life-” 

“ It is the only way—and if you do hot do 
it at once—look at him! ” The man 
writhed his body in very agony. 

“ I love my child, John. He is my very 

life. You know it. But-” 

^ “ But what ? Lilian, what do you 
mean ? ” 

“ One life—even that of our son—is 
nothing to the lives of thousands—those 

which you threaten-” 

“ Lilian, are you mad ? ” 

“ No. The explosion that kills him will 
probably kill us too. It will kill you and 

your secret. Better we all die-” 

“ No, not that! ” 

“ I mean what I say. John, make up 
your mind at once. Say—swear to me— 
that you will absolutely abandon this 
invention of yours—that you will never 

make it known to the world-” 

“ This is madness, Lilian—Lilian ! ” John 
Wilmot groped blindly with his hands before 
him. “ Speak—speak at once. Call your 
child. In another minute it will be too 
late. Look at him, now ! ” 

“ Will you do as I ask i ” 

“ Mummy, mummy ! ” Teddy had moved 
away from the tree, and was standing as if 
undecided what to do next. His fit of 
temper had passed, and fear had evidently 
taken its place. It was this which the man 
had noticed. “ You are cross with me, 
mummy. This horrid ball! I wasn’t 
naughty—I brought it for you. I’ll throw 
it away.” 

“ No! ” John Wilmot made ready to 
rush forward, but his wife laid a trembling 
hand upon his arm. 

“ John, say that you will give it up ! ” 

He threw out his hands despairingly. 
u Yes—yes ! ” he panted. “ I will promise ; 
but save our child’s life! ” 


Lilian Wilmot staggered to her feet. She 
stretched out her hands to the little boy. 
“ Teddy—Teddy,” she cried ; “ come to me, 
darling. Mamma wasn’t cross with you. 
Bring me the ball, dear. Be very, very 
careful not to drop it.” 

Teddy started running across the lawn. 
“ Not so fast, not so fast! ” cried John 
Wilmot warningly. There was no breath in 
his throat, and it was as if a mist had 
gathered before his eyes. He saw the figure 
of the child but dimly. 

A sudden violent scream from his wife 
caused the mist to disperse from his eyes. 
Teddy, close to his mother, had tripped, 
thrown up his arms, and fallen. John 
Wilmot was conscious of the child’s cry of 
pain, then of the soft whimpering which 
succeeded it. Something, too, had rolled 
over the soft turf to his feet—something 
round and metallic. He stooped—me¬ 
chanically and almost without under¬ 
standing—to pick it up. 

No explosion had occurred. The child 
lay on the ground where he had fallen ; 
Lilian Wilmot was leaning back against the 
tree, her eyes closed. Her husband realised 
that she had fainted. He looked stupidly, 
and as if dazed, from one to the other. 

Why had there been no explosion ? Why 
were they still alive ? He lifted his hand, 
and, in doing so, realised that he held some 
object in his grasp. He glanced at it with 
dull eyes. 

It was the metal bomb which Teddy had 
been carrying. John Wilmot stared at it 
stupidly for a moment, then a light sprang 
to his eyes, and he uttered a great cry— 
a cry which had no real meaning for 
him. 

With shaking fingers he unscrewed the 
top. The shell was empty. John Wilmot 
knew then that all their fear had been in 
vain; the child had picked up a duplicate, 
and the actual bomb still lay where he had 
left it, potent yet for ill—unless he willed it 
otherwise. 

The next moment Teddy, still crying 
feebly, was picked up by a pair of strong 
arms and kissed wildly. He did not under¬ 
stand it at all. But he was comforted when 
he found himself by his mother’s side, and 
hugged to her breast as he used to be when 
he was quite a tiny child. 

“ Kiss your mother, Teddy,” 'vfhispered 
John Wilmot, “ and say to her ‘ Daddy has 
promised.’ ” 

And Teddy, laughing between his tears, 
repeated the words; 
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“Captain” Haler aft. 

By VICTOR L. WH1TECHURCH & G. R. DOWNER . 


How an unheeded warning and a desire to repay a kindness brought 
about a terrible disaster . 


“ APTAIN ” HALCRAFT was exceed- “ Aye, Til teU her. Cheer up, lass, ye’ll 
' ingly jealous of his self-imposed be stronger soon.” 

title, which he considered as his He put on his sap and set out for the 
bounden due and right, inasmuch as he was littie stone pier, calling at a neighbour’s on 

the sole owner and master of the Nellie. his way down the steep street. He was a 

He was, in reality, a retired boatswain; very good type of a Shetlander, fair beard 
For many years he had been in the service and intensely clear blue eyes, his hair worn 

of a small Aberdeen line of merchant vessels, rather long. Put him into a chain shirt and 

until old age and a love of his native islands a winged helmet and you would have had a 

had brought about a voluntary retirement; picture of one of the old Vikings, from whom 

During his years of work he had been a he was probably descended; 
careful man, saving a very tidy little sum. Folks nodded as he passed with a genial 
the majority of which he had invested in the “ Good-day, Captain,” that delighted the old 
purchase of the Nellie. man’s heart, for he was intensely proud of 

He lived with his wife in one of the little bis “ title.” 
grey stone houses in a narrow street at Moored alongside the stone quay was the 
Lerwick, a stone-paved street, chiefly steps, vessel which gave him this said title, with 
leading up the slope on which the far northern ** full steam up.” She was a very small and 
town is built. exceedingly old steam launch, fit for very 

His wife was all he had left to him, except little else than placid journeyB on a canal, 
his steam launch, of which more anon. He But he loved every square inch of her planks 
had had two sons, stalwart Shetlanders, who and smothered their weaknesses with gay 
had obeyed that call to the sea which comes paint. 

by nature to the islanders. And the sea A very old-fashioned engine, the vagaries 
had been cruel, and called the young sailors of which no man but himself understood, was 
in one of their voyages to a long home in her fixed amidships in his tiny craft. Behind 
depths. And now his wife was ailing badly, this engine was the “ saloon,” with dingy, 
“ Captain ” Halcraft stood at the foot of faded cushions that had been well darned 
the bed gazing at her pale face. He did not from time to time by his wife. The steering 
realise how ill she was. wheel was forward, close to the engine, and 

“ How do ye feel to-day, Nellie ? ” he was the coal bunker was near at hand, 
asking her, in his soft, Shetland speech. “ Captain ” Halcraft was his own engineer 

“ Not over strong, dearie,” she answered, and steersman, the stoking duties being 

with an effort to smile ; “ but I’ll be better performed by a boy—who was also cleaner- 

as the day wears on, and maybe get up a bit in-chief, for the “ Captain ” saw to it that 

in the afternoon.” every bit of brass on his crazy boat shone 

“ Have a cup o’ tea before I go ? ” he with a brilliancy that defied competition, 
asked, jerking his thumb towards the kettle Now the Nellie was a source of income as 
on the fire. Tea is the Shetlanders’ eternal well as of delight to the worthy old 
drink—at all hours of the day. “ Captain.” She constituted the sole 

“ No, thankee. Ye’ll ask Mrs. Bates to “ steamboat service on Lerwick Sound.” 
come in and see to me ? ” For a few pence you could journey over to 

“ Surely, surely—on my way down, lass.” the Isle of Bressay opposite, or make short 
“ And if ye come across the young lady, excursions from end to end of the Sound, 

tell her I’m always pleased to see her. The “ service ” varied according to the 

She’s been very kind.” needs of passengers, there being no fixed 
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times of starting or return. In the herring 
season there was much doing in the carry¬ 
ing of fish salesmen of more than one 
nationality to the various vessels that lay 
out in the Sound, waiting to carry away 
cargoes of salted fish. 

Tourists who found their way to these 
far northern isles were glad to use the 
launch in crossing or re-crossing the Sound, 
while occasionally the old man would make 
a long excursion, taking a party round the 
south of Bressay to the lonely Isle of Noss, 
famous for its great cliffs and innumerable 
birds. 

But such excursions were few and far 
between. It was never the thought of per¬ 
sonal danger that kept the “ Captain ” back, 
but his tender love for his vessel, the frailty 
of which he secretly knew but rarely 
admitted, led him to keep her voyages 
within the comparatively calm limits of the 
Sound. Considering that her deck was 
scarce a foot out of the water, there was 
wisdom in this limitation. 

Standing on the quay as the old man came 
down was a young girl of about eighteen or 
twenty, with a man who was evidently her 
father, and who carried the paraphernalia 
of an artist. He was dressed in a knicker- 
bocker suit and stood gazing over the 
waters, shielding his eyes from the sun with 
bis free hand. 

“ Good morning, sir.” 

“ Oh, good morning, Captain,” he replied, 
turning round. 

“ Good morning, miss.” 

“ Captain ” Halcraft raised his cap as he 
spoke. 

“ How is your wife to-day ? ” asked the 
girl. 

“ Not very 1 strong—not very strong. It 
was land of you to go and see her, miss. 
She asked me to thank you.” 

“ I’m so glad she was pleased. I want to 
see her again to-day, if I may.” 

“ Surely, surely, miss; You’ll be very 
welcome. It’s lonesome for her at times.” 

There was a pitying look in the girl’s eyes 
as she glanced at him. She knew the truth 
that he had not yet realised; 

“ We want to go over to Bressay,” said 
her father. 

“ Certainly, sir. Sam! Up with the 
ensign, boy! ” 

For the old man would never set sail in 
his tiny craft without flaunting a flag. The 
boy ran the little red ensign up a six-foot 
mast at the stern, the “ Captain ” went 
aboard, the passengers stepped in, the 


whistle was blown, and off snorted the 
Nellie on her one-mile voyage. 

Mr. Meade, the artist, came forward pre¬ 
sently and chatted with Halcraft. Then 
he said: 

“ I want you to take us further afield to¬ 
morrow, Captain. I am very anxious to make 
some sketches on the Inner Skerries. Do 
you think you can take us there in the 
morning and call for us later in the day ? ” 

“ Captain ” Halcraft did not answer for a 
few seconds: Then he shook his head: 

“ No, sir,” he said emphatically, “ I 
couldn’t do it to-morrow: There’s a nasty 
bit of weather coming along, I fancy.” 

“ Oh, but it isn’t far.” 

The “ Captain ” laughed a short little 
laugh; 

“ Far enough for a nasty risk,” he said; 
“ ’Tis very different in the Sound here from 
what it is outside. Out yonder ”—and he 
threw his arm towards the northern entrance 
to the Sound—“ there’s a bit o’ sea runnin’ at 
the best o’ times, and if it blows as ’tis likely 
to to-morrow, I wouldn’t care to venture 
with the Nellie . No, sir ; you’ll have to wait 
till the weather’s more settled.” 

Mr. Meade flushed slightly. He was a 
man who was not accustomed to be 
thwarted, and he resented the old man’s 
bluff manner. 

“ I don’t wish to put it off,” he answered. 
“ I’m leaving on Thursday. An old sailor 
like you ought not to be afraid of a little trip 
of this kind. I’ll pay you well, too.” 

“ I say it can’t be done,” replied 
“ Captain ” Halcraft emphatically. He was 
offended at the charge of cowardice, and only 
replied in monosyllables to the rest of Mr. 
Meade’s conversation. 

About mid-day the “ Captain ” ran over 
to Bressay again to bring the artist and his 
daughter back to their lunch. On this trip 
Mr. Meade remained in the “ saloon.” He 
was foolishly vexed with the old man; 

The latter was very busy that day, and 
had no time to go home to his midday meal; 
It was well towards evening when he finally 
stepped ashore and made his way up to his 
home. On the doorstep he met Elsie Meade, 
just coming out of his house. The look on 
her face struck him—her eyes were watery 
and her cheek blanched. When she caught 
sight of him she hesitated a moment; Then 
she put out her hand; 

“Captain Halcraft,” she said in a low 
tone, “ I—I fear there is a great sorrow for 
you indoors. I—I hope God will help you 
to bear it.” 
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He stood aghast—half wondering, half 
guessing. 

“ Not—not my poor old wife ? ” he asked 
huskily, as the great truth swelled in upon 
him. 

“ Yes, your wife,” she answered. “ I was 
With her—and—and—her last thoughts 
were of you. Oh ! ” she exclaimed. 

He pushed by her without a word, and 
she followed him into the quiet room—so 
very quiet now. Mrs. Bates was there. The 
girl beckoned her out. 

“ Come,” she whispered; “ it is best to 
leave them awhile.” 

And old Captain Halcraft went down on 
his knees ip silent agony, and bowed his 
rugged head upon the bed before the stroke 
of the Angel of Death on his beloved. 

* * * * * 

All that night he sat like one dazed. One 
or two neighbours essayed to comfort him, 
but he waved them away. It was the struggle 
of pent-up love and sudden sorrow. He had 
always loved his wife, in a quiet and manly 
fashion, but he had never known till now 
how deep that love of his had been. 

The sun rose early, very early in that 
northern clime. At most it had been but 
twilight during the hours of his watching. 
They made him some breakfast, but he 
scarcely tasted the food. The wind came 
rushing up the narrow street outside in 
steady blasts, for the weather had changed, 
but he heeded it not. 

At midday he went out, still dazed and 
confused. Force of habit took him down 
the stone steps to the quay. The Nellie was 
lying in her usual place. Sam had come 
down, not knowing what his master’s 
pleasure would be, had banked up the tiny 
fire, and was rubbing away at the poor, 
bruised bits of brass. 

The “ Captain ” read the word Nellie on 
the stern of the launch. He had named it 
after his wife, and a fresh pang of grief 
rushed into his heart. 

“ Sam! ” 

“ Yes, sir ? ” 

“ Hoist the flag—half-mast high ! ” 

They were the first words he had spoken 
that day. It was pathetic to see how care¬ 
fully the boy measured the halfway distance 
up the little mast. The loungers on the 
quay understood, and one old man-of-war’s 
man put up his hand in salute to the half- 
hoisted ensign. 

“ Thank ’ee, mate,” said Halcraft huskily, 
as he noticed the action. 

“ I’m sorry for ye, Captain.” 
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“Aye, a>e.” 

“’Tis a sore blow.” 

“ Surely, surely.” 

“ Maybe you won’t be the only mourner 
to-day.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ You know Mr. Meade and his 
daughter ? ” 

“Aye.” 

“ They’ve taken a boat out alone. He 
said he could manage her. But he’s gone 
outside—towards the Skerries. ’Twas calm 
when he started, but look 1 ” 

The sea was tumbled in white foam. 

“ Ah ! ” exclaimed Halcraft; “ surely he’s 
not taken the young lady ? ” 

“ Aye.” 

“ The Inner Skerries,” muttered Halcraft: 
“ He’s trying to get there.” 

He stood for a few minutes wrapped in 
thought, gazing at his beloved steam launch. 
For the first time in his life he realised that 
the frail craft was nothing to him now. His 
affection for it had been most mysteriously 
wrapped up in the love for his wife, and now 
that she lay cold and still, somehow or other 
the life of the frail old boat—for it had been 
a living thing to him—seemed to have gone 
also. Then he lifted up his eyes and gazed at 
those swirling waters. Bad enough within 
the Sound, but he knew what they must be 
like outside. 

A look of grim determination crept into 
his face. Without a word to any of them, 
he stepped into the launch and cast off the 
painter. 

“ Go ashore, boy ! ” 

The boy obeyed, wonderingly. The 
*“ Captain ” opened the throttle valve, and 
the screw began to revolve. He steered his 
craft out into the Sound, then, pulling the 
wheel over, he headed her for the northern 
entrance. Those on shore, as they watched, 
said the old man was mad. 

On—on—and out into the open waters: 
The first wave met her bows with a thud, and 
a splash of spray fell over the grim figure of 
“ Captain ” Halcraft. The wind, however, 
for the most part, was on his quarter, and 
he knew that the greatest danger awaited 
him on the return journey. 

He looked before him. A distant view 
of rocky islets, on which the sea was 
breaking—the Inner Skerries. On—on hi 
went, and a smile suddenly broke over his 
face as he saw a tiny speck tossed on the 
waters. The mast of the boat was struck, 
for she was but a small one, and in that gale 
she would have gone over for a certainty. 
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As he drew nearer he could plainly make 
out the form of Mr. Meade, rowing for dear 
life, for if once the boat had drifted on to 
those terrible rocks there would have been 
no hope. But a gash of-white on one oar 
blade showed that the waves had snapped it 
half off, and the artist was making no head¬ 
way. 

The girl sat in the stern. The “ Captain ” 
could see her pale, set face as he steamed 
steadily on, the waves dashing against .his 
launch and the timbers creaking ominously. 
It was getting worse and worse. His 
practised eye told him that to try to take 
them in was madness. In such a sea both 
boats would have been stove in in a second. 

Grasping the wheel firmly, he brought her 
round head to the wind, reversed the engine, 
and slowly backed towards the little boat. 
Then he rushed to the stern and caught a 
coil of rope. 

“ Catch—and I’ll tow you ! ” he cried. 

The rope went whirling out. Mr. Meade 
made a frantic clutch at it, caught it, and 
secured the end to the painter in his bow. 
The “Captain” fastened his end, rushed 
back to the engines, and started back for 
Lerwick Sound. Once or twice he glanced 
over his shoulders. The rope held and the 
boat was following. But it was hard-work. 

Crash, crash came the cruel waves on his 
starboard bow, the spray flew over him till 
he was drenched to the skin. Still he set 
his face to finish the work, a wild light in 
his eyes—the girl had been kind to his wife, 
and for her sake he would save her. 

Crash ! A fearful straining of the timbers, 
a wave curling half over the bows. It was 


the last bit—only the last hundred yards 
before comparatively calm water. If only 
he could do it! 

But the life was flying fast from his 
beloved little craft. A yard or more of 
planking had been ripped up. There was a 
hissing of steam as the water reached the 
little furnace. The waves ceased breaking— 
they swept over the gunwale now, she was 
so low in the water. 

With a gasp of pain he ran astern; 

“ I can do no more ! ” he shouted, as he 
cut the rope. “ Get past this, and you are 
safe. God bless you! ” And he looked 
at the girl in the boat. 

Then he rushed back to his post, and took 
it, breast deep in water. He never heeded 
Mr. Meade’s cry to him to try to save 
himself. 

He fixed his eyes on the entrance to the 
Sound up which lay the grey town of 
Lerwick ; he grasped the wheel in his hands; 
his beard and hair were blown about by the 
gale ; he seemed like one of the old Vikings 
setting forth to his last home; and so—and 
so—with a plunge and a swirl the poor old 
craft went down with her master standing 
at his post. 

♦ * * * * 

Mr. Meade told the story on the little stone 
ier. The next day the fine old “ Captain’s ” 
ody was found, washed on to a rock, and 
they buried the old couple on the sea-girt 
cemetery of Lerwick, up there on the flower- 
covered cliff, overlooking the Sound over 
which he had steamed so often, the 
“ Captain ” of his beloved old craft and—aL 
the time—the lover of his beloved wife. 


jt Jt Jt MY DREAM • ^ ^ 

By E. M. Page Deane. 

On a far hillside, in the days of old , One night, as I hastened to seek my bower , 

I built me a bower to enshrine a star, A web of silver was gleaming afar — 

And I circled it round with a chain of gold . I caught it and wove it into a flower. 

For Thou wert the star enshrined in my 
bower , 

And the chain of gold was my love for thee a 
And the silver web that 1 wove as a flower 
Was thy love for mei 
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44 La Vie Inguiete ,” appeared. M. Bourget is a great traveler, has an admiration for England 
and the English and has lectured before the Unwersity of Oxford . 


I WAS dining one night with the Le 
Prieux. After dinner someone began 
to talk about England, and we were 
soon discussing that difficult subject—the 
indefinable something, which is not quite 
energy, but which is the secret of that 
peculiar power Englishmen have of remain¬ 
ing English wherever they may be. General 
de Roysard had a tale to tell in this 
connection. 

“ I once met an Englishman,” he began, 
“ who, by profession was a dog breeder; it was 
as such that he displayed his name in gold 
letters on the signboard by the door: 

Bob Milner, 

Breeder. 

Nothing more; to the initiated that one 
word breeder meant everything. He lived 
in a tumbledown shanty of wood near the 
Point du Jour aqueduct, and at one time I 
thought I was to end my days within its 
rickety walls. 

“ If I say I knew him, I do not mean that 
I ever saw much of him. I was not one of 
his regular customers; in fact, I only saw 
him once, and that only for a few minutes, 
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but that once was as good as a thousand 
ordinary glimpses. I was captain in those 
days—it was about the beginning of May, 
1871. You will have guessed from the date 
that I am going to tell you an anecdote com 
nected with the war; but it is quite a short 
one, and I myself don’t appear to much 
advantage in it. 

“ I was told off to join an infantry regi¬ 
ment which happened to be encamped at 
that time on the very outskirts of Paris, 
near the Point du Jour. It was the dullest 
imaginable post, and even the tragic state 
of affairs at that time could not mitigate my 
boredom. But there was one bright day in 
it, the day when I came across the dog- 
breeder. 

“ Can you wonder at my feeling desperate ? 
There was I, lying under a casemate 
in the sight of the fortification and of the 
aqueduct, told off to keep a strict watch over 
the approaches to the river and the ramparts, 
to pick up any stray marauders we happened 
to find, and, if we had the chance, to ex¬ 
change a few shots with bodies of federes, 
who, at intervals, kept pushing out recon¬ 
noitring parties in our direction. 
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44 Not that we ever suffered anything to 
speak of in these skirmishes. The unsatis¬ 
factory danger was that we were exposed to 
all the stray shells that were fired at random 
by certain batteries (from which we were 
supposed to be protected by Mont Valerien). 
Under ordinary circumstances we should 
not have minded, but confined and cramped 
as we were, this intermittent bombardment 
was a strain on the nerves and told on us 
more than a pitched battle. 

“These slow, sure tactics were wisdom 
itself, as I understood when I could think 
calmly; but at the time my colleagues and 
myself were ready to call our leaders any 
names for this procrastination. 

44 Personally, I cursed the good marshal 
for his prudent tactics. And after days of 
gazing at the walls of Paris, it occurred to 
me that I might do worse than go one night 
and see whether a certain bastion winch 
stood in a strong position near the aqueduct 
was still held, for I had seen no sign of life 
there for five or six days. It was one of 
those senseless projects which people call 
silly if they fail and heroic if they succeed. 
It is thirty years since it happened, and 
though I have often thought about it, I see 
nothing to be ashamed of in it. 

. 44 Ten days later our troops marched into 
Paris by that very bastion. With more 
luck I might have saved them the extra ten 
days’ waiting, and then, instead of being a 
poor pensioner on half pay, I should have 
had a place amongst the historical names of 
the nation. ' But, you see, I didn’t. 

44 It is time I told you what my scheme 
was. Seeing that it was a lovely moonlight 
night and that one half of the river was 
hidden by a deep shadow, I thought of 
taking advantage of this exceptional oppor- 
. tunity to swim up the stream undefthe dark 
bank, to land, if possible, at the bastion, to 
see as much of it as I could, and either to 
jreturn—or stay there. I was a strong 
swimmer and could face the prospect of 
having to remain in the water several hours, 
which would be the case if I found it 
impossible to land. 

44 At once I set about getting everything 
ready for my Jittle excursion. It is usually 
so with soldiers—action at once. I rolled 
up my clothes in a piece of waterproof, 
fastened it with a strap, and arranged it so 
as to be able to carry it on the back of my 
neck when I was in the water without being 
hampered by it. I told my lieutenant what 
I was going to do; asked him to wait for me 
at a certain place. I might not return; he 
would know what had happened to me. He 
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felt bound to warn me of the risk I was 
running. You know the conventional 
phrases. You also know the conventional 
heed that is given to such counsel. 

44 When one o’clock struck I was in the 
water, swimming leisurely up stream, going 
slowly at first so as to husband my strength 
and so as to run no risks of being caught in the 
nets which (someone had told me) had been 
spread across the river to make such 
attempts as mine more dangerous. I felt 
my way in the water, so to speak, and my 
progress was necessarily slow. 

44 The water was just cold enough to make 
me relish the keen tension of my nerves, 
and I watched the bubbles, glistening in the 
moonlight, swilling down past me in a silence 
that was occasionally broken by a slight 
plashing. Above me the stars shone as 
brightly as they could in the greater glory 
of the moon, and in front of me loomed the 
dark outline of the aqueduct. 

44 1 cannot say why, but the buzzing in 
my ears became the din of battle, ana at 
one moment I thought I heard a shell so 
distinctly that I ducked my head; probably 
it was due to the brilliance of the night, 
which almost equalled that of day, and the 
overwrought fancies of my imaginations. 
At the time I would have sworn that 
batteries were firing in the distance. 

44 At length I reached the bridge and 
paused to listen. The water washed past 
the pillars with a kind of ghostly song that 
made me feel the silence. I caught sight of 
a ring fastened in the embankment for 
mooring craft to, and I struck boldly across, 
as the eddies were somewhat strong and I 
could not pause to think of nets. I had no 
difficulty in climbing up the bank, on which 
I lay still for a few minutes. I heard no 
sound except the ceaseless murmuring of 
the Seine. 

44 Then I undid my little parcel and 
dressed in the shadow of the arch; then 
crept slowly close along the walls, my 
revolver loaded. The waterproof seemed 
to have kept my clothes warm, and a 
mouthful of brandy had set the blood 
coursing through my veins. I had never 
been more fit in my life. I felt as if I 
could have taken Paris single-handed. But 
as it turned out, it was I who was nearly 
taken single-handed. I had hardly gone 
fifty yards along the wall when I came to a 
corner and found myself face to face with 
one of the insurgents, who had probably 
seen me approaching and lain in wait for 
me, seeing that I was met by his bayonet 
and a challenge which made me stop dead. 
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I had, as I have said, a revolver in my 
hand. But it was quite useless, for I 
dared not fire it, for fear of having all the 
sentries within five hundred yards on my 
track. 

“ Luckily for me, the Communist was a 
raw recruit and a weakling—almost a boy. 
I was strong, and hard fighting had kept 
me in training. Dodging the point which 
he held directed at me, I knocked the rifle 
out of his hand with a back-handed blow, 
and struck him full in the chest as if I had 
wanted to kill a bull. He tottered; he 
sank on liis knees, not even having the 
strength to call for help. 

44 1 ran as fast as my legs could carry me 
in the direction of the river. At the corner 
of the bridge I could see some men jus', 
passing by. It was a patrol on their 
rounds. At the same moment a report 
warned me that the victim of my blow had 
regained consciousness. The signal was 
heard by his comrades, who halted. I 
stopped too; my road was barred. 

44 1 had instinctively left the wall as soon 
as the man had fallen, and a fortunate 
instinct it proved to be. The few steps I 
had taken had been along a path sheltered 
by a high palisade. Whilst listening to 
the voices of the insurgents, who began to 
discuss what to do, I noticed that the 
palisade ended a little further on at a 
house, or, more accurately, a shed, in which 
a faint light was shining. There was every 
chance of its being an outpost of the 
insurgents. 

‘‘However, I went towards it with a 
vague idea that perhaps the post might be 
vacant, and that just for that reason it 
would never occur to the men to look for 
me there when they began the search which 
I could see they were preparing. When I 
reached this tumble-down shed I stood for 
some time absolutely still, astonished to 
hear no noise whatever inside. I crept a 
few steps nearer to the window, and, stand¬ 
ing up on tip-toe, I saw a man alone in one 
of the rooms. There was a candle burning, 
and by its light he was busily working in a 
way tnat seemed so impossible and incon¬ 
gruous in such a position that I could 
hardly believe my eyes. 

44 He was sitting with a small dog on his 
knees—one of that breed of spaniels called 
‘Blenheims* in England. I happened to 
know the name because I had wanted to 
buy one when I was in that country. The 
poor beast seemed very ill, for its eyes were 
half shut, and it was quite passive in the 
hands of its owner, who was opening its 
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mouth with infinite precaution, in order to 
pour down its throat a few drops of some 
medicine he had in a bottle. 

44 In a comer of the room there was 
another dog just like the first, but appar¬ 
ently in good health, lying curled up in a 
straw basket. All white and curly, with a 
few splashes of red, it lay with its distinctive 
little nose on its front paws. The wise fore¬ 
head frowned with the orthodox frown, and 
two long, tawny ears stood out in beautiful 
contrast to the light colour of its coat. 

44 There was one more detail which seemed 
to complete this fantastic scene. On the 
walls hung a number, of skins, all of them 
of dogs. There were grey ones with long 
hair, which had belonged to Skye terriers, 
others a yellowish brown had belonged to 
quite small Yorkshire terriers, others to pugs 
and bulldogs. Though I did not know 
much about dogs, I felt fairly certain that 
the twenty odd relics which adorned the 
room had belonged to animals of consider¬ 
able value. 

44 Here was one of the humble and humor¬ 
ous side-issues of a great national disaster ; 
the whole thing puzzled me at first, but I 
was soon to discover the secret of it and to 
take an unexpected part in the dog-fancier’s 
tragedy. He had been ruined by the double 
siege and had been too stubborn to abandon 
his kennels and their inmates, even under 
the fire of the bombardment, even on the 
eve of an assault on the town! 

44 But I had no time for wondering. I 
gave two sharp knocks at the window-pane. 
The man looked up, and I saw a fas® which 
betrayed his nationality as clearly as the 
accent with which, after opening the window, 
he asked: 

44 4 What do you want ? * 

44 4 Stop that dog barking,’ I said in a 
whisper, for the noise of the window had 
awakened the sleeping Blenheim and it had 
begun to yap with all its might. 4 1 am 
being pursued. I am lost if they hear that 
barking.’ 

44 4 Stop my dog barking! ’ answered the 
Englishman. 4 After all you have done to 
the lot of them, it’s only natural they should 
hate you. That’ll do, Tiny,’ he added, 
speaking in English to the little Blenheim; 
‘lie down and be quiet.’ Then, opening 
the door, he muttered to himself: 4 Who are 
you? Who is pursuing you ? I should like 
to know what you can want ? ’ 

44 4 1 want you to hide me only for half-an* 
hour.’ 

44 And I told him in a few words what I 
have just told you and what I had intended 
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to do. I had hardly crossed the threshold 
when he closed the inside shutters, to be on 
the safe side. He stared hard at me all the 
while I was speaking with clear blue eyes 
which sparkled with an extraordinary fire. 
His face was sunburnt and clean shaven, his 
large features were almost haggard, his hair 
red. His short neck, drooping cheeks, the 
curious kind of jaw which did service for a 
mouth, made him look rather like one of 
those heads of hounds, the more striking as 
his long body was poised on crooked legs. 

“ Those mysterious assimilations between 
man and beast where the former lives in 
close contact with the latter are one of the 
topics of the day. The jockey ends by hav¬ 
ing an equine profile, the shepherd the 
silhouette of a sheep. Bob Milner—I have 
already told you that that was the name of 
the dog-fancier—was like a hound, surly 
and soured, not very different from any of 
the inmates whose skins hung on the walls 
of the room. 

“ I was to learn to know him better in the 
course of the next hour, but my first surprise 
was the extraordinary life that this English¬ 
man had managed to lead since the first 
blockade of Paris, possessed, entirely dom¬ 
inated, as he was by the love of his animals ; 
and all to what end P To being reduced to 
having only this pair of Blenheims left out 
of a fine collection of dogs. 

44 When I had finished speaking he 
answered: 

44 4 Well, but, my dear fellow, do you 
think it matters to me whether those robbers 
take you or not ? I am not a Frenchman, 
nor a German. I am an Englishman, and 
I came over here to work. Breeding dogs, 
that’s my profession. Ask anyone who has 
ever had any dealings with Bob Milner 
whether they have had anything to com¬ 
plain of, and whether all the dogs I sold 
them were thoroughbred or not. You ask 
them. Not a single mongrel, mark me, not 
a single mongrel has ever been inside this 
bouse. 

44 4 Why, sir, it is from me that the Duchess 
of Arcole bought her Skye terriers. Did 
you ever see them? And it was my fox- 
terrier that Mr. Cruse bought. I imported 
the collie that Mme. Corcieux used to take 
with her into the Bois du Boulogne. And 
at that time customers used to be calling all 
day long. Carriages drove up, and the 
rich ladies came and said: 44 How are you, 
my dear Bob ? ” Then all of a sudden war 
is declared. 

44 4 1 had twenty-five dogs, sir, each one 
with a pedigree, each one already acclima¬ 


tised. I could not make up my mind to 
leave. Everybody had been so good to me. 
I thought, they won’t disturb me; I must 
remain; it’s better for the dogs. . . . You 
see those Skyes, sir—’ and he pointed with a 
shaking hand at the two grey skins, with 
their long, silky hair, 4 those were the first 
two which those cannibals stole from me, to 
eat them— to eat them , sir! Skye terriers! 
And they ate them , sir ! That’s what you 
people call requisitioning. 

44 4 1 did all I could to prevent it; but 
they threatened to take me off to prison, 
and then there would have been no one to 
feed the others, so I said, 44 Take them, but 
let me keep their skins.” I killed them my¬ 
self, so as to make sure of their not suffer¬ 
ing, and skinned them. 

44 4 A dog has a soul, you know. They 
knew well enough old Bob loved them, even 
then—at least, they did not suffer, that I 
know. 

44 4 After that there was an interval of 
peace; that was when the shells began to 
fall in the neighbourhood. You can under¬ 
stand that they did not come and bother 
me then. The dogs were certainly rather 
Scared at first, they barked at the whizzing 
of the shells; but after a while they grew 
accustomed to it. I made large subter¬ 
ranean kennels for them in the garden. I 
lived with them, very uncomfortably; but 
they were no better off than I was. 

44 4 We had some tinned food and we shared 
it. They might all have been alive still, for 
fortune favoured us, and not a shell fell 
here. Then it was the Germans; they 
entered the town and came and killed four, 
and went off with five others. Protest was 
useless; it was a gang that had been 
drinking. What could I have done ? And 
these things went from bad to worse. 

44 4 The dogs fell ill, and these rascals began 
giving me endless worry. Not all of them; 
but, would you believe it, they saw me one 
day out with the two little ones—those two 
fox-terriers up there, see ? I had put their 
jackets on them, and the brutes fell on them 
and killed them, and half slew me, because, 
they said, I was insulting the people. 

44 4 Insulting the people, indeed ! I had 
dressed my dogs ! and have they no right to 
be cared for when they are ill just as much 
as human beings ? 

44 4 At length, sir, what with your wars and 
your socialisms and your barbarisms, that is 
all that remains to an honest Englis hman 
out of his whole fortune. And that is not 
all; here’s all I have left of twenty-five of 
the finest little beasts that ever took prizes 
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—just these two Blenheims. And this one, 
King, is as ill as he can be—terribly ill. 

“ ‘ Go your way, my good sir, and leave 
me to look after them. If they catch you, 
or if they don’t, what difference do you 
expect it to make to me P Besides, each one 
for himself in this world—it’s so, isn’t it ? 
Your insurgents told me that if I had the 
least dealings with Versailles they would 
burn my house and shoot me. And so, 
leave me, sir, or I call-’ 

“This strange speech had been uttered 
without a pause, with an accent I cannot 
hope to imitate, and gestures which I must 
leave you to imagine. 

“ It was as if for a few minutes I had been 
in the eyes of the poor fellow the incarnation 
of aH the miseries which during eight 
months he had had to endure, owing to 
his most extraordinary reluctance to go 
away. 

“ He was possessed by a passion so sin¬ 
cere, and, ridiculous though it was from a 
certain point of view, his grievances were 
so justified that I never thought of being 
indignant at the idea of his making me pay 
for the cruelty of which his animals had 
been victims at the hands of the various 
soldiers who had passed that way—French, 
German, regulars or freebooters, the islander 
included them all in the same hatred. 

“ Fortunately, this prej udice was not shared 
by the poor little beasts, the objects of the 
fierce man’s worship, for one of the little 
Blenheims, which were the last of that 
precious family, the one that I had seen 
sleeping curled up in its basket, had not 
only ceased barking since I came in, but 
while his master had been talking to me it 
had approached me, sniffing suspiciously 
at first; then it had begun to perform those 
pretty tricks by means of which these 
blithesome animals try to attract atten¬ 
tion. 

“ These spaniels, which Van Dyck painted 
lying on the knees of the princesses who 
were his contemporaries, have for centuries 
lived in continual company with their 
masters and mistresses, and they have 
thereby acquired a kind of social instinct 
which makes them feel sympathy or anti¬ 
pathy towards a person at first sight. 

“ They possess, as it were, a gift for dis¬ 
covering to what caste a visitor belongs, even 
when they have never met him before. 

“ They bite a labourer and caress a gentle¬ 
man with a discernment which is their own 
peculiar gift, * snobbish,’ if you will, but at 
any rate a ‘ snobbishness * I should be 
thankless to complain of. 
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“ What could there have been about me 
that led Tiny—you remember that that was 
what Bob called it—to think that I was 
worthy to be the friend of so aristocratic a 
dog as himself ? 

“ Whatever it may have been, he hesitated 
over and over again, thoughtfully scratched 
the back of his neck with his hind paw and 
his long ear with his front paw, and then he 
came and rubbed his nose against my leg, 
and as I reached out my hand instinctively, 
he licked it gently with his tongue, and I 
returned the compliment by scratching his 
forehead. 

“ It was just after this little exchange of 
courtesies that my host uttered his savage 
ultimatum, his ‘ go or I call,* which exposed 
me once more to imminent danger, if not to 
death. 

“ * Your dog has a kinder heart than you, 
Mr. Milner,’ I said simply, pointing to the 
friendly little dog, whose large, prominent 
eyes were gazing at me full of that vague 
and touching look in which it is so difficult 
not to suppose thought. ‘ Good-bye, sir,’ I 
said, and, stroking the little beast, ‘ Good¬ 
bye, Tiny,’ I added in English to the Blen¬ 
heim. I looked at my revolver and went to 
the door. 

“ Can it have been the contrast between his 
attitude and that of his dog which made 
Bob Milner feel ashamed ? The way in 
which I had encouraged the advances made 
by Tiny had perhaps suggested to him that 
I was a friend of the canine world. 

“ The three words of English which I had 
just uttered may have reminded him of his 
home and have suddenly reawakened in that 

rimitive being the deep emotions of 

umanity. I was dumfounded to see him 
spring between me and the door, push the 
great bolt on the inside, and then in English, 
and in a low voice, begin to growl at me, 
driving me the while to the further end of 
the room towards another door, which he 
closed on me. 

“‘I hear them,’ he said. ‘Don’t budge, 
whatever happens. Don’t budge. You will 
be the death of us all, Tiny and me, and 
yourself to boot ’; and savagely, ‘ What did 
you want to leave your camp for at all, to 
come here? What a fool you are, my 
boy.’ 

“ I had hardly got over my surprise at this 
astonishing cliange of tactics when the 
renewed barking of my friend the Blenheim 
proved that the breeder’s ear had not 
deceived him. 

“They were coming to the cottage. Through 
the thin plank walls and in the deep silence 
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of the night I could recognise the measured 
tread of a troop marching. Were they 
going to pass by the house without searching 
it ? My life depended on the whim of the 
man in command. 

“ My heart beat with throbs so distinct, 
though so fast, that I could hear them as 
plainly as I could hear the noise of the 
soldiers’ steps on the road. As so often 
happens, the presence of the danger suddenly 
calmed my agitation. 

“ The men had halted in front of the hoveh 
Without being able to distinguish their 
words, I could hear their voices. Evidently 
they were deliberating. Tiny was barking 
more fiercely than ever. A blow with the 
butt-end of the rifle on the door-post shook 
the whole building and told me what had 
been the result of that impromptu war 
council, and the following dialogue began, 
not a word of which escaped me: 

“ ‘And what do you want now from old 
Bob ? * my host shouted at the top of his 
voice. ‘You have already ruined him. 
You have killed all his dogs. He has only 
two left—two only, and one of those is dying. 
For Heaven’s sake let the poor beast die 
peaceably!’ 

“ 4 Your dogs have nothing to do with 
us,’ answered a voice, which, in spite of its 
hoarseness, was imposing, and a fierce oath, 
followed by another blow, accompanied these 
words: ‘Will you open the door, or do 
you wish us to bring the roof down on you ? 
We are looking for a man. Have you seen 
anything of him ? Yes or no ? Your dog 
barked just now, so he must have come this 
way.’ 

“ ‘ We are wasting time, captain,’ said 
another voice. ‘ I have just looked through 
this chink in the window. The old beggar 
is alone with one of his dogs on his knees. 
I know the beast is ill, he showed it to me 
to-day.’ 

“ 4 A man ? 9 answered Bob Milner. ‘ And 
what do you imagine I should want a man 
for ? I have been sitting here the last two 
hours nursing King! You know he’s ill, 
very ill, you. Monsieur le Sergent ’—he had 
recognised the second voice. ‘If Tiny 
barked, it’s evident someone must have 
passed, but I didn’t notice. Ah! poor King! 
The poor beast is trembling all over. All 
right, all right, they shan’t touch you. 
Monsieur le Sergent, for kindness’ sake tell 
them to let the poor beast die in peace. You 
know the dog deserves it.’ 

“ 4 1 am sure he knows nothing and has 
seen nothing,’ said the sergeant. 4 1 still 
think I am right in my suggestion, captain. 


The man cut round behind this place and is 
now edging the fortifications. He must 
either jump or else fall into our hands, and 
he won’t jump, so we are sure of him. But 
we must go after him at once.* 

“ ‘ I feel very much inclined to burn this 
old lunatic,* said the captain, 4 for putting 
coats on his beasts and giving them coffee to 
drink, whilst we are suffering every hardship 
and danger for the cause of justice. But I 
agree with you. Let’s press on. A few 
days won’t make any difference, old man. 
Au revoir ! ’ 

“ With this threatening farewell the 
soldiers went away. I heard the noise of the 
steps diminish, and only then did I dare to 
open the door, wondering why my host had 
not come at once to speak to me. As if he 
could have been thinking of me or of the 
threats of the captain, indeed! 

44 He was sitting just as I had seen him 
when I first looked through the window half- 
an-hour before, with the sick dog on his 
knees, and trying to make the blood circu¬ 
late in the poor beast, whose legs were 
already quite stiff, and whose convulsive 
spasms proved that the quivering body 
would soon be lifeless. 

‘“I have to thank you, Mr. Milner,’ I 
said, 4 for having saved my life.’ 

“ 4 And you,’ he answered, with still more 
anger than before—‘you have killed King 
for me. If you had not come here just at 
the moment when I was making him take 
his medicine I could have saved his life 
instead of yours. Yes, I should have saved 
him ; and now he is dying. He is dying ! 
He is dying! Why on earth don’t you go 
now that they are no longer here ? ’ 

“And then, rising from his chair, the 
animal pressed close against his breast, he 
went and drew the bolt, opened the door, 
and pushed me out into tne road with a 
strength of which I should not have thought 
him capable. My minutes were numbered. 
I had no time to express my thanks 
again! 

44 1 remembered the sinister 4 Au revoir ’ of 
the insurgents* captain, and I resolved that 
when we entered the town I would try to 
cave at least the hovel and its two surviving 
inmates—the eccentric Bob Milner and his 
Blenheim. 

44 The first step to that end was to reach 
the ‘Seine again. I reached it. I plunged 
into the water, with all my clothes on this 
time, and that cost me a shot from another 
insurgent, but he missed, and in another 
quarter of hour the current had carried me 
down to the place from which I started. I 
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had not taken Paris, but I had not been 
taken either.” 

* # # # # 

44 And Bob Milner ? ” asked one of the 
young ladies who had been listening to the 
story. “ Is he still in business ? If so, I 
guess Til go and buy a Blenheim from him 
to-morrow.” Needless to add that the fair 
speaker was an American, who is fond of 
telling anecdotes—Miss Marsh. 

“ I cannot give you any information, I’m 
afraid. Miss Marsh,” answered Roysard. 
“ When we entered the town we received 
orders to push on as far as the Trocad^ro. 
It was a hand-to-hand fight, street by street 
—you know the details. It was the end of 
the week before I could return to the Point 
du Jour. Where the hovel had stood there 


was nothing but a heap of buried ruins, 
and in the midst, half burnt, the signboard 
with the words: 

‘Bob Milner, 

Breeder . 9 

“ Had Milner been able to escape with 
his last Blenheim? Had he returned to 
his home disgusted with the Continent, and 
had a shell set fire to his hovel ? Or had 
the captain of the rebels executed the 
threat implied in his terrible *Au revoir * 
and smoked the ‘madman ’ and his ‘dressed- 
up dog ” ? Nothing but a most unlikely 
coincidence could ever throw any light on 
these two questions. But as a type of 
Englishman, you must confess that he was 
fairly English.” 


RETRIBUTION* OR, THE JUDGMENT OF HEAVEN. 

{From the Chinese , translated ly M. Lang dale.') 


From the earliest times the Chinese, like most Eastern nations, have been passionately 
fond of tales and romances, and these almost invariably convey some moral lesson . The 
diligence of Chinese scribes and the early discovery of the art of printing by them have 
contributed in great measure to the preservation, not only of the literature proper of the 
country, but also of those tales which might be almost described as the foundation of all others , 
and which, passed from mouth to mouth , and from generation to generation , can be traced to 
ages before the art of writing had been invented or printing dreamt of. 

Many of these Chinese stories — as, for instance, this one of the Judgment of Heaven — 
occupy much the same place in the literature of the Celestial Empire as “ Little Bed Riding 
Hood” or “ Jack the Giant Killer ” do in Europe. 

The following story is a typical and essentially characteristic one. The craftiness of 
the Oriental, combined with an almost childlike simplicity, is well exemplified here, and at 
the same time an excellent insight into Chinese life is obtained. 


U NDER the Ming dynasty a rich man of 
the town of Soo-Chow, named Wang- 
Kia, had been for many years the 
avowed enemy of a certain Li-Yi. A 
hundred times he had sought some occasion 
to injure him, but without ever finding one. 

One day, when a terrible gale was blowing 
and the rain came down in torrents, he 
went forth about the third watch of the 
night, determined to murder Li in bis own 
house. The latter, having peacefully eaten 
his supper, had retired to bed, and he and 
his wife were in a deep sleep, when a band 
of ten brigands burst open the door. 
Wakened by the noise, he perceived the 
villains, their faces bedaubed with red and 
black paint, tumultuously enter his bedroom. 

The moment his wife Tsiang caught sight 
of them she, in an agony of fear, slipped into 
the alcove and thence under the bed, where 
she remained concealed. 
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Half dead with fright, she saw one of the 
robbers seize Li-Yi by the hair and, with a 
single blow of his sword, sever his head 
from his body, and was able to note that he 
had a very full face and wore a long beard. 
This dreadful deed accomplished, the whole 
gang withdrew without touching anything 
in the place, and promptly disappeared. 

Tsiang, who had been watching all that 
had taken place, having recovered from her 
extreme terror, came out from under the 
bed, and, after dressing in haste, turned to 
the trunk and severed head of her husband 
and burst into tears and loud lamentations, 
at which the neighbours flocked in to inquire 
what was the matter. The heartrending 
sight filled them with consternation. They 
endeavoured, nevertheless, to console the 
poor, grief-stricken woman, but she refused 
all consolation. 

“ Behold," she exclaimed, " my murdered 
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husband ; you have not far to seek to find 
the murderer. It is Wang-Kia.” 

“ What proof of this have you ? ” inquired 
the neighbours. 

46 1 was hidden under the bed, and I took 
special notice of the murderer. It was that 
sworn enemy of my husband, Wang-Kia. I 
noticed his great beard and full face, all 
bedaubed as it was. Besides, would 
ordinary robbers have left the house without 
taking anything away ? Yes, it is Wang-Kia 
who is the murderer of my husband. I am 
positive of it. Help me, I implore you, to 
be avenged on this wretch, and be so kind 
as to accompany me to the Mandarin’s to 
demand justice, and testify to what I have 
seen.” 

The neighbours replied that they were 
aware of the enmity which had existed 
between Wang-Kia and her husband, and 
that they would willingly bear witness on 
the subject in court; that, moreover, it was 
their duty to inform the Mandarin of any 
murder or theft committed in their neigh¬ 
bourhood. She had therefore only to draw 
up an indictment on the morrow," and they 
would accompany her when she went to 
present it. After which they withdrew. 

As soon as they were gone Tsiang fastened 
the door and passed the remainder of the 
night in tears and lamentations. 

At daybreak she got the neighbours to 
bring her a man to draw up the indictment, 
and as soon as it was written she set out and 
proceeded direct to the Mandarin’s court. 
It happened to be the hour wheji he gave 
audience and administered justice, and 
Tsiang, perceiving him, hastened her foot¬ 
steps and, prostrating herself at the foot of 
the throne, uttered lamentable cries and 
loudly demanded to be avenged. 

The Mandarin, seeing the indictment in her 
hand, and being informed that it related to a 
murder, allowed the charge to be recorded 
and promised to administer justice. 

At the same time the inhabitants of the 
quarter came forward, and, presenting their 
petition, informed him of this disturbance 
in their locality. The Mandarin at once 
dispatched the officers of the law to inspect 
the body and draw up the official report, and 
at the same time ordered a company of 
archers to arrest without delay the man 
accused of. the murder. 

Wang-Kia had remained quietly at home, 
confident that the bedaubing of his face had 
made his recognition impossible. He was 
still congratulating himself on his astuteness, 
when he found himself surrounded by a 


company of archers, who had suddenly burst 
into the house. Picture to yourself a man 
who, having stopped his ears so as not to 
be frightened by the noise of thunder, is 
immediately struck by lightning. Such was 
the condition of Wang-Kia. 

He was at once seized, loaded with irons, 
and brought before the Mandarin. 

44 It is thou, then, miserable wretch,” said 
the latter, 44 who art the murderer of Li-Yi ?” 

44 1, my lord ! ” exclaimed Wang. 44 What 
if during the night Li-Yi has been slain by 
robbers, am I responsible for his death ? ” 

Then, turning to Tsiang, the Mandarin 
inquired: 

44 How do you prove that he is the author 
of this crime ? ” 

44 My lord,” she said, 44 when the murder 
was committed I was concealed under the 
bed, and beheld that wretch give the death¬ 
blow to my husband.” 

44 But,” retorted the Mandarin, 44 it was 
at night that the deed was committed ; how 
could you recognise him in the dark ? ” 

44 Ah, my lord, not only did I notice his 
stature and bearing, but I have moreover a 
very convincing proof of his guilt. Would 
robbers have gone away in such haste with¬ 
out taking anything whatever from the 
house ? This black and bloodthirsty deed 
is the result of an ancient and only too public 
feud. My husband had no enemy save 
Wang-Kia.” 

Upon this the Mandarin ordered the 
neighbours to come forward, and questioned 
them as to whether there had really been a 
long-standing feud between Wang-Kia and 
Li-Yi. 

44 Yes, my lord,” they replied; 44 it was 
known to the whole quarter. It is likewise 
true that the murder has been committed 
and that nothing has been taken from the 
house.” 

Whereupon the Mandarin, raising his voice, 
and assuming a tone of authority, ordered 
that Wang-Kia should be at once severely 
tortured; but the wretch, who was rich, and 
had always lived in luxury, began to tremble 
at the very mention of torture, and declared 
that he would confess everything. 

44 It is true,” he went on, 44 that I nourished 
a deadly hatred for Li-Yi; that is what led 
me to disguise myself as a robber, so as not 
to be recognised, and slay him in his own 
house.” 

The Mandarin, having taken down his 
confession, had him then removed to the 
dungeon set apart for criminals condemned 
to death. 
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Now, Wang-Kia, finding himself in prison, 
concentrated all his thoughts on devising 
some expedient by which he might extricate 
himself from his deadly peril, and counteract 
the unlucky confession that he had made. 
But the more he puzzled over it the less 
prospect of success did there seem. 

At last, one day, when he had racked his 
brain more than ever, an idea flashed 
through his mind. “ How is it,” he ex¬ 
claimed to himself, “ that I have not 
thought before this of old Siao, that most 
fertile deviser of crafty artifices. I have 
bad dealings with him before, and he is most 
skilful in contriving loopholes of escape. He 
is full of expedients, and sticks at nothing.” 
Just then he caught sight of his son Wang- 
Hsia-Erh, who was coming to visit him, and 
at once communicated his plan to him, and 
gave him his instructions. “ Above all,” 
he added, “ if Siao holds out any hope of 
success, spare no expense, and remember 
that your father’s life is at stake.” 

Hsia-Erh promised to risk all in so im¬ 
portant a matter, and at once sought out 
Siao, to whom he communicated his father’s 
plight, beseeching him, in conclusion, to 
find some means of saving him. 

“ To save your father,” replied the old 
trickster, “ is no easy matter ; the Mandarin 
is newly-arrived in the province, and is 
jealous of his reputation. He has himself 
taken down the confession, and pronounced 
sentence. It would be useless for you to 
take the matter to a higher court; the case 
is one that can be dealt with by the Man¬ 
darin alone; and do you suppose for an 
instant that he would admit his decision to 
be wrong ? 

“ However, let us not waste time in idle 
discussion; give me two or three hundred 
tads , and leave the matter to me. I will 
go to the court at Nanking, and watch for 
some chance of practising one of the tricks 
of my trade. I have already thought of 
something, and my heart tells me that I shall 
succeed.” 

“ How, then, do you propose to set about 
it,” inquired Hsia-Erh. 

“ Don’t ask questions,” replied the other, 
“but hand me over the amount I have 
named, and you will soon see what I can 
achieve.” 

Thereupon Hsia-Erh hastened back to bis 
father’s house, and, having weighed out the 
money, brought it to Siao, at the same time 
urging him to lose no time in setting forth 
on his journey. 

“Make your mind easy,” replied Siao; 
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“ with the aid of these white pieces there is 
no difficulty, however great, that I cannot 
overcome. Do not distress yourself further, 
but rely on me.” 

Hsia-Erh then took leave of him with" 
many expressions of gratitude for his zeal; 
and on the morrow Siao set out for Nanking, 
which he reached in a few days. He at 
once proceeded to the Supreme Court, 
before which criminal cases from all parts of 
the empire are brought. 

Having discreetly inquired into the com¬ 
position of this tribunal, and the names, 
reputation, and character of the various 
officials, he learnt that a certain Siu-Kung, 
from the province of Cha-Kiang, was 
Lanchung there, and that he was a man well 
skilled in intrigue, and one whom it was 
possible to bribe. To him he presented a 
letter of introduction, together with a very 
handsome present. 

Siu-Kung accepted the gift, and, per¬ 
ceiving that Siao was a good talker, invited 
him to come and visit him often. This Siao 
did not fail to do, and neglected no means of 
insinuating himself little by little into the 
official’s good graces, though as yet no 
opportunity had occurred for the favourable 
carrying out of his plan. 

One day, however, when he was least 
thinking of the matter, he learnt that a com¬ 
pany of archers had just brought to the court 
a band of twenty pirates, who would be 
irremissibly condemned to be beheaded. 
He also learnt that two of these pirates were 
natives of Soo-chow. 

On hearing this news, gravely nodding his 
head he remarked to himself: “ This is what 
I have been seeking for, and I am now in a 
position to successfully carry out my 
scheme.” 

Accordingly the next day he prepared a 
great banquet, to which he invited Siu- 
Kung, who, promptly entering bis chair, 
repaired at once to Siao’s residence. 

After mutual and cordial expressions of 
friendship, the latter, beaming with satis¬ 
faction, conducted his guest into the house 
and seated him in the place of honour. All 
through the feast they entertained each other 
with agreeable conversation on divers sub¬ 
jects, and drank till far into the night. 

At last, Siao, having ordered the servants 
to withdraw, and being left alone with Siu- 
Kung, drew out a bag of one hundred tads , 
and presented it to him. The Lanchung , 
filled with amazement, inquired for what 
reason he made him so handsome a present. 

“I have a near restive named Wang,” 
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answered Siao, “ who has been falsely 
accused of a crime for which he is detained 
in the prison of his town. He humbly 
implores your protection, and begs you to 
extricate him from the perilous position in 
which he finds himself.” 

“ Could I,” exclaimed Siu-Kung, “ refuse 
to serve you in anything which lies in my 
power ? Unfortunately, however, the 
matter you speak of is out of my jurisdic¬ 
tion ; how, then, can I interfere with it ? ” 

“ Nothing is easier,” replied Siao, “ only 
deign to listen to me a minute, and I will 
explain how. The only evidence they bring 
forward to undo my relative and convict 
him of the murder of Li-Yi is that he was 
his avowed enemy. As they were unable 
to discover the real murderer, suspicion fell 
on my relative, and he has, without further 
formality, been cast into prison. 

“ I understand that, yesterday, over 
twenty pirates were brought up for trial in 
your court, two of whom are natives of Soo- 
Chow, where the murder in question was 
committed. It is merely a matter of getting 
these two miscreants to add the murder of 
Li-Yi to the list of crimes they will confess to 
having committed. In any case, they will 
be condemned to be beheaded, and a 
murder more or less will not make their 
punishment any the harder. Their con¬ 
fession will clear my relative, and he will be 
for ever beholden to you for saving his life.” 

This scheme commended itself to Siu- 
Kung, and, having promised to successfully 
carry it through, and taken possession of 
the money, he summoned his servants, took 
leave of his host with many expressions of 
gratitude for his hospitality, and, entering 
his chair, returned to his residence. 

Siao, however, did not rest here; but 
having discreetly made inquiries as to who 
were the relatives of the two pirates from 
Soo-Chow, he sought some of them out and 
confided his plan to them, promising them 
a handsome reward if they would induce the 
two robbers to confess to being the mur¬ 
derers of Li-Yi. 

Having convinced their friends that the 
confession would in no way add to the 
punishment of their relatives, and presented 
them with a sum of one hundred tads as an 
earnest of more to come, these were able 
without difficulty to persuade the two men 
to do as required. 

When the latter were brought up for 
trial Siu-Kung, who had charge of the case, 
as soon as they were kneeling before him,, 
addressed them thus: 


“ How many men have you killed ? ” 

To which the two pirates replied : 

“ At such a place and at such a time we 
killed So-and-so ; in such a month and on 
such a day we went during the night to the 
house of one Li-Yi and slew him.” 

Siu-Kung took down their confession, and, 
having ordered them to be taken back to 
prison and beheaded, proceeded to draw up 
an official document in which was embodied 
a full report of their examination and the 
sentence he had pronounced on them. 

Siao at once had a legally attested copy 
made of this, armed with which he, after 
taking leave of Siu-Kung, repaired with all 
haste to the court of the Mandarin who had 
tried Wang-Kia, and whom he found sitting 
there, and delivered the document to him. 

The Mandarin having opened it, and read 
that the murderers of one Li-Yi had been 
captured and convicted of the crime, he 
exclaimed : 

“ How can this be, since Wang-Kia has 
himself confessed to having committed the 
murder ? ” 

He, however, ordered that Wang should 
be brought before him to be examined afresh, 
and at that moment Wang-Hsia-Erh 
entered the court, crying in a loud voice: 
“ My father has been calumniated, they 
want to ruin him.” The Mandarin was 
taken aback by this concatenation of cir¬ 
cumstances, which at once dissipated any 
suspicions he might have entertained, and 
he ordered Wang-Kia to be immediately 
released. 

As soon as Tsiang beard of Wang’s 
acquittal, she at once realised that she was 
powerless in the matter, and that any 
further proceedings on her part would be 
quite useless. 

“ After all,” she said, “ as it was during 
the night that the murder was committed, it 
is possible that I may have been mistaken.” 
She therefore decided to let the matter 
drop. 

Wang-Kia’s joy can well be imagined as 
he returned home in triumph, saluted by the 
acclamations of his friends and relatives. 
His bearing was proud and haughty; but as 
he was about to enter his house he was met 
by a sudden cold blast of air, and, crying out 
in a loud voice : “ I am lost! See, there is 
Li-Yi! He threatens me! He throws 
himself upon me! ” he fell down senseless 
and expired in a few minutes. 

What a terrible and fearful example! 
What an awe-inspiring lesson ! 

No one can deceive Heave*. 
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Bardelys the Magnificent. * 

j* & j* j* By RAFAEL SABATINL 

NEW READERS CAN COMMENCE HERE. 

Bardelys the Magnificent is a rich French noble. Le Comte de Chatellerault is also a wealthy gentleman of 
France. At a feast given by Bardelys, Chatellerault is taunted by one of the company on his unsuccessful wooing of 
Roxalanne de Lav6dan. Roxalanne is a beautiful girl of high birth, who lives far away from the gaieties of Paris with 
her parents in Languedoc. Bardelys joins in the general ridicule of Chatellerault, and the result is a wager, by which 
Bardelys undertakes to stake his lands against those of Chatellerault, that within three months he does what 
Chatellerault failed to do—gain the hand of Roxalanne. 

On the following day Bardelys, who tells the story, sets forth on his journey to Languedoc taking with him his 
servant Rodenard (Ganymede). On their way they find one Rend de Lesperon in a dying condition. He had been 
fatally wounded in a rising against the King, and before dying he leaves with Bardelys a locket to be delivered to the 
lady whom he loves—Mademoiselle de Marsoc. 

Bardelys pursues his journey, and falls in with a party of the King’s soldiers, by whom he is mistaken for the rebel 
Lesperon. Bardelys cuts his way through them. Wounded, and separated from his servants, he rides alone to the 
castle of Lavddan. He sees Roxalanne at her window, and falls in love with her at first sight. Her father, the 
Vicomte, is in sympathy with the rebels, and Bardelys takes refuge in the castle under the pretence that he is Lesperon* 

He grows to love Roxalanne more and more, and can see that shs loves him. But he dare not declare himself, and 
make her love the subject of a vulgar wager, or confess the fraud he is practising on her father. 

Bardelys is about to set out for Grfenade to give satisfaction to M. de Marsac for an injury done by Lesperon, 
when he is arrested as the latter on a charge of high treason. He is allowed by his captor, M. de Castelroux, to pro¬ 
ceed to Grenade. Here the real Lesperon appears, and de Marsac discovers that there has been a big misunderstanding. 

It now transpires that it was Roxalanne who betrayed Bardelys (as Lesperon), and he sends her a message by 
de Marsac that he is not really Lesperon. With de Castelroux, he then journeys on to Toulouse, where he hopes that 
all his difficulties will be at an end, for the King’s Commissioner in the province is Chatelleraultj the latter, however, 
refuses to recognise him. 

Bardelys is sentenced to death for treason. While he lies in prison, Roxalanne visits him and confesses that she 
betrayed him, thinking that he was Lesperon. They profess mutual love. 

The following day the King arrives at Toulouse with, in his train, Bardelys’ friend de Mironsac. Through his 
intervention Bardelys is summoned before the King, who, after hearing his story, sets him free and gives him 
permission to send a challenge to Chatellerault for trying to win the wager by unfair means. 


CHAPTER XV: 
Eavesdropping . 

TURNED it over in my mind, after I 
had left the King’s presence, whether or 
not I should visit with my own hands 
upon Chatellerault the punishment he had so 
fully earned. That I would have gone about 
the task rejoicing you may readily imagine ; 
but there was that accursed wager, and, to 
restrain me, the thought of how such an 
action might be construed into an evasion 
of its consequences. Better a thousand 
times that His Majesty should order his 
arrest and deal with him for his attempted 
perversion of justice to the service of his 
own vile ends. The charge of having 
abused his trust as King’s Commissioner 
to the extent of seeking to do murder 
through the channels of the tribunal, was 
one that could not fail to have fatal 
results for him—as indeed the King had 
sworn. 

That was the position of affairs as it 
concerned Chatellerault, the world, and me: 
But the position must also be considered 
as it concerned Roxalanne, and deeply 


indeed did I so consider it. Much ponder¬ 
ing brought me again to the conclusion 
that, until 1 had made the only atonement 
in my power, the only atonement that 
would leave me with clean hands* I must 
not again approach her. 

Whether Chatellerault had cheated or not 
could not affect the question as it concerned 
Mademoiselle and me. If I paid the wager— 
whether in honour bound to do so or not— 
I might then go to her, impoverished it is 
true, but at least with no suspicion attaching 
to my suit of any ulterior object other 
than that of winning Roxalanne herself. 

I could then make confession, and surely 
the fact that I had paid where clearly there 
was no longer any need to pay must earn 
me forgiveness and afford proof of the 
sincerity of my passion. 

Upon such a course, then* did I decidey 
and, with this end in view, I took my way 
towards the Auberge Royale, where His 
Majesty had told me that the Count was 
lodged. It was my purpose to show myself 
fully aware of the treacherous and unworthy 
part he had played at the very inception of 
the affair, and that if I chose to consider the 
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wager lost it was that I might the more 
honestly win the lady. 

Upon inquiring at the hostelry for M. de 
Chatellerault, I was informed by the servant 
I addressed that he was within, but that at 
the moment he had a visitor. I replied that 
I would wait, and demanded a private roomy - 
since I desired to avoid meeting any Court 
acquaintances who might chance into the 
auoerge before I had seen the Count. 

My apparel at the moment may not have 
been all that it might have been, but when 
a gentleman’s rearing has taken place amid 
a train of servitors to minister to his every 
wish, he is likely to have acquired an air 
that is wont to win him obedience. With 
all celerity was 1 ushered into a small 
chamber, opening on the one side upon the 
common-room and being divided on the 
other by the thinnest of wooden partitions 
from the adjoining apartment. 

Here, the landlord having left me, I 
disposed myself to wait, and here I did a 
thing I would not have believed myself 
capable of doing, and at which I blush to 
think of to this very day. In short, I 
played the eavesdropper—I, Marcel de St. 
Pol de Bardelys. Yet if you who read and 
are nice-minded shudder at this confession, 
or, worse still, shrug your shoulders in 
contempt, with the reflection that such 
former conduct of mine as 1 have avowed 
had already partly disposed you against 
surprise at this—i do but ask that you 
measure my sin by my temptation, and 
think honestly whether in my position yoa 
might not yourselves have fallen. Aye— 
be you never so noble and high-principled— 
1 make bold to say that you had done no 
less, for the voice that penetrated to my 
ears was that of Roxalanne de Lav6dan. 

“ I sought an audience with the King,” 
she was saying, “ but I could not gain his 
presence. They told me that he was 
holding no levies, and that he refused to see 
anyone not introduced by one of those 
having the private entree .” 

“ And so, said the voice of Chatelleraulti 
in tones that were perfectly colourless* 
^ you come to me that I may present you 
to his Majesty ? ” 

“ You have guessed it, M. le Comte. You 
are the only gentleman of His Majesty’s 
suite with whom 1 can claim acquaintance— 
however slight—and, moreover, it is well 
known how high you stand in his royal 
favour. I was told that they that have a 
boon to crave can find no better sponsor.” 

# Had you gone to the King, Mademois¬ 


elle,” said he, “ had you gained an audience* 
he would but have directed you to make 
your appeal to me. I am his Commissioner 
m Languedoc, and the prisoners attainted 
with high treason are my property.” 

“ Why, then, Monsieur,” she cried in an 
eager voice, that set my pulses throbbing, 
“ you’ll not deny me the boon I crave ? 
You’ll not deny me his life ? ” 

There was a short laugh from Chatellerault, 
and I could hear the deliberate fall of his 
feet as he paced the chamber. 

“ Mademoiselle, Mademoiselle, you must 
not over-rate my powers. You must not 
forget that I am the slave of justice. You 
may be asking more than is in my power 
to grant. What can you advance to show 
that I should be justified in proceeding as 
you wish ? ” ' 

“ Helos, Monsieur, I can advance nothing 
but my prayers and the assurance that a 
hideous mistake is being made.” 

“ What is your interest in this M. de 
Lesperon ? ” 

“ He is not M. de Lesperon,” she cried. 

“ But, since you cannot tell me who he is, 
you must be content that at least we speak 
of him as Lesperon,” said he, and I could 
imagine the evil grin with which he would 
accompany the words. 

The better that you may appreciate that 
which followed, let me here impart to you 
the ’suspicions which were already sinking 
into my mind, to be changed later into 
absolute convictions touching the course 
the Count intended to pursue concerning 
me. The sudden arrival of the King had 
thrown him into some measure of panic, and 
it was his object, I make no doubt, to set 
me at liberty that very evening. Ere he 
did so, however, and presuming upon my 
ignorance of His Majesty’s presence in 
Toulouse, Chatellerault would of a certainty 
have bound me down by solemn promise— 
making that promise the price of my liberty 
and my life—to breathe no word of my 
captivity and trial. No doubt, his cunning 
brain would have advanced me plausible 
and convincing reasons to so engage myself. 

He had not calculated upon Castelroux, 
nor that the King should have already 
heard of my detention. Now that Roxa¬ 
lanne came to intreat him to do that whicn 
already he saw himself forced to do, he 
turned his attention to the profit that he 
might derive from her interestedness on my 
behalf. I could guess also something of the 
jealous rage that must fill him at this signal 
proof of my success with her, and already I 
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anticipated, I think, the bargain that he 
would drive. 

“ Tell me, then,” he was repeating, “ what 
is your interest in this gentleman ? ” 

There was a silence. I could imagine 
her gentle face clouded with the trouble 
that sprang from devising an answer to that 
question; I could picture her innocent 
eyes cast down, her delicate cheeks pinked 
by some measure of shame, as at last, in 
a low, stifled voice, the four words broke 
from her : 

“ I love him. Monsieur.” 

Ah, Dieu ! To hear her confess it so! 
If yesternight it had stirred me to,the very 
depths of my poor, sinful soul to have her 
say so much to me, how infinitely more did 
it not affect me to listen to this frank avowal 
of it to another. And to think that she 
was undergoing all this that she might save 
me ! 

From Chatellerault there came an im¬ 
patient snort in answer, and his feet 
again smote the floor as he resumed the 
pacing that for a moment he had suspended. 
Then followed a pause, a long silence 
broken only by the Count’s restless walking 
to and fro. At last: 

“ Why are you silent, Monsieur ? ” she 
asked in a trembling voice. 

“ Hclas , Mademoiselle, 1 can do nothing: 
I had feared that it might be thus with you* 
and, if I put the question, it was in the hope 
that 1 was wrong.” 

“ But he, Monsieur ? ” she exclaimed in 
anguish. “ What of him ? ” 

“ Believe me, Mademoiselle, if it lay in 
my power I would save him were he never 
so guilty, if only that I might spare you 
sorrow.” 

He spoke with tender regret, foul hypo¬ 
crite that he was! 

“ Oh, no, no! ” she cried, and her voice 
was of horror and despair. “You do not 

mean that-” She stopped short; and 

then, after a pause, it was the Count who 
finished the sentence for her. 

“ I mean, Mademoiselle, that this 
Lesperon must die ! ” 

You will marvel that I let her suffer so, 
that I did not break down the partition 
with my hands and strike that supple 
gentleman dead at her feet in atonement 
for the anguish he was causing her. But 
I had a mind to see how far he would drive 
this game he was engaged upon. 

Again there was a spell of silence, and at 
last when Mademoiselle spoke I was amazed 
at the calm voice in which she addressed 
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him, marvelling at the strength and courage 
of one so frail and childlike to behold. 

“ Is your determination indeed irre¬ 
vocable, Monsieur ? If you have any pity 
will you not at least let me bear my prayers 
and my tears to the King ? ” 

“ It would avail you nothing. As I have 
said, the Languedoc rebels are in my hands.” 
He paused as if to let those words sink 
well into her understanding, then: “If I 
were to set him at liberty, mademoiselle, 
if I were to spirit him out of prison in the 
night, bribing his jailers to keep silent and 
binding him by oath to at once quit France 
and never to betray me, I should be myself 
guilty of high-treason. Thus alone could the 
thing be done, and you will see, made¬ 
moiselle, that by doing it I should be 
endangering my neck.” 

There was an ineffable undercurrent of 
meaning in his words—an intangible sug¬ 
gestion that he might be bribed to do all this 
to which he so vaguely alluded. 

“ I understand, Monsieur,” she answered, 
choking; “ I understand that it would be 
too much to ask of you.” 

“Tt would be much, Mademoiselle,” he 
returned quickly, and his voice was now 
subdued and invested with an odd quiver. 

But nothing that your lip might ask of 
me and that it might lie in the power of 
mortal man to do, would be too much ! ” 

“ You mean ? ” she cried, a catch in her 
breath. Had she guessed—as I, without 
sight of his face, had guessed—what was 
coming ? My gorge was rising fast. I 
clenched my hands. Yet by an effort I 
restrained myself to learn that I had guessed 
aright. 

“ Some two months ago,” he said, “ I 
journeyed to Lav6dan, as you may 
remember. I saw you, Mademoiselle—for 
a brief while only, it is true—and ever 
since I have seen nothing but you.” His 
voice went a shade lower, and passion 
throbbed in his words. She, too, perceived 
it, for the grating of a chair informed me 
that she had risen. 

“ Not now, Monsieur—not now ! ” she 
exclaimed. “ This is not the season. I 
beg of you to think of my desolation.” 

“ I do, Mademoiselle, and I respect your 

f -ief, and, with all my heart, believe me,- 
share it. Yet this is the season, and if you 
have this man’s interests at heart, you will 
hear me to the end.” Through all the 
imperiousness of his tone an odd note of 
respect—real or assumed—was sounding. 
“ If you suffer, Mademoiselle, believe me 
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that I suffer also, and if I make you suffer 
more by what I say, I beg that you will 
think how what you have said, how the 
very motive of your presence here, has 
made me suffer. Do you know, Made¬ 
moiselle, what it is to be torn by jealousy ? 
Can you imagine it ? If you can, you can 
imagine also something of the torture I 
endured when you confessed to me that 
you loved this Lesperon, when you inter¬ 
ceded for his life. Mademoiselle, 1 love 
you—with all my heart and soul I love 
you. I have loved you, I think, since the 
first moment of our meeting at Lav6dan, and 
to win you there is no risk that I would not 
take, no danger that I would not brave.” 

“ Monsieur, I implore you-” 

“ Hear me out, Mademoiselle ! ” he cried: 
Then in a quieter voice he proceeded: “ At 
present you love this M. de Lesperon ” 

“ I shall always love hrn ! Always* 
Monsieur! ” 

“ Wait, wait, wait! ” he exclaimed* 
annoyed by her interruption. “ If he were 
to live and you were to wed him and be 
daily in his company, I make no doubt 
your love might endure. But if he were 
to die, or if he were to pass into banishment 
and you were to see him no more, you would 
mourn him for a little while and then— 
helasf it is the way of men and women— 
time would heal first your sorrow then your 
heart.” 

“ Never, Monsieur—oh, never ! ” 

“ I am older than you are, child. I know. 
At present, Mademoiselle, you are anxious 
to save his life; anxious because you love 
him, and also because you betrayed him 
and you would not have his death upon 
your conscience.” He paused a moment* 
then raising his voice: “ Mademoiselle,” 
said he, “ I offer you your lover’s life.” 

“Monsieur, monsieur,” cried the poor 
child, “ T knew you were good! I 
knew-” 

“ A moment! Do not misapprehend me; 
T do not say that I give it—I offer it.” 

“ But the difference ? ” 

“ That if you would have it, Mademoiselle, 
you must buy it. I have said that for you 
I would brave all dangers. To save your 
lover I brave the scaffold. If I be betrayed, 
or if the story transpire, my head will 
assuredly fall m the place of Lesperon’s. 
This I will risk, Mademoiselle ; I will do it 
gladly if you will promise to become my wife 
when it is done.” 

There was a moan from Roxalanne, then 
silence; then: 


“ Oh, Monsieur, you are pitiless! What 
bargain is this that you offer me ? ” 

“ A fair one surely,” said that son of dark¬ 
ness ; “ a very fair one. The risk of my life 
against your hand in marriage.” 

“ If you—if you truly loved me as you 
say, Monsieur,” she reasoned, “ you would 
serve me without asking guerdon.” 

“ In any other thing I would. But is it 
fair to ask a man who is racked by love of 
you to place another in your arms, and that 
at the risk of his life ? Xh a Mademoiselle, I 
am but a man, and I am subject to 4 iumau 
weaknesses. If you will consent, this 
Lesperon shall go free, but you shall see 
him no more ; and I will carry my con¬ 
sideration 'so far as to give you six months 
in which to overcome your sorrow, ere I 
present myself to you again to urge my 
suit. 

“ And if I refuse, Monsieur ? ” 

He sighed. 

“ To the value which I set upon my life 
you must add my very human jealousy. 
From such a combination what can yeu 
hope for ? ” 

“ You mean, in short* that he must 
die ? ” 

“To-morrow,” was that infernal cheat’s 
laconic answer. 

They were silent a little while, then she 
fell a-sobbinjr. 

“Be pitiful, Monsieur. Have mercy if 
you, indeed, love me. Oh, he must not 
die; I cannot, 1 dare not let him die! Save 
him* Monsieur, and I will prav for you every 
night of my life > I will pi ay for you to our 
Holy Mother as I am now praying to you 
for him.” 

Lived there them an to resist that innocent, 
devout appeal ? Lived tnere one who in 
answer to such gentle words of love and 
grief could obtrude his own coarse passions ? 
It seems there did, for all he answered 
was : 

“ You know the price, child.” 

“And God pity mej I must pay it. 
I must, for if he dies I shall have his blood 
upon my conscience.” Then she checked 
her grief, and her voice grew almost stern 
in the restraint she set upon herself. “ If I 
give you my promise to wed you hereafter— 
say in six months’ time—what proof will 
you afford me that he who is detained under 
the name of Lesperon shall go free ? ” 

I caught the sound of something very like a 
gasp from the Count. 

“ Remain in Toulouse until to-morrow, 
and to-night ere he departs he shall come 
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to take his leave of you. Are you con¬ 
tent ? ” 

“ Be it so. Monsieur,” she answered. 

Then at last I leapt to my feet. I could 
endure no more. You may marvel that I 
had had the heart to endure so much, and 
to have so let her suffer that I might satisfy 
myself how far this scoundrel Chatellerault 
would drive his trickster’s bargain. 

A more impetuous man would have 
beaten upon the partition, or shouted to her 
through it the consolation that Chatel- 
lerault’s bargain was no bargain at all, since 
I was already at large. And that is where 
a more impetuous man would have acted 
upon instinct more wisely than did I upon 
reason. Instead I opened the door, and, 
crossing the common-room, 1 flung myself 
down a passage that I thought must lead 
to the chamber in which they were closeted. 
But in this I was at fault, and ere 1 had 
come upon a waiter and been redirected 
some precious moments were lost. He led 
me back through the common-room to a 
door opening upon another corridor. He 
pushed it wide, and I came suddenly face to 
face with Chatellerault, still flushed from 
his recent contest. 

“ You here ! ” he gasped, his jaw falling, 
and his cheeks turning pale, as well they 
might; for all that he could not dream 
I had overheard his bargaining. 

“ We will go back, if you please, M. le 
Comte,” said I. 

“ Back where ? ” he asked stupidly. 

“ Back to Mademoiselle. Back to the 
room you have iust quitted.” And none too 
gently I pushed him into the corridor again, 
and so, m the gloom, I missed the expres¬ 
sion of his face. 

“ She is not there,” said he. 

I laughed shortly. 

“ Nevertheless, we will go back,” I 
insisted. 

And so I had my way, and we gained the 
room where his infamous traffic had been 
held. Yet for once he spoke the truth; 
She was no longer there. 

“ Where is she ? ” I demanded angrily. 

“ Gone,” he answered, and when I 
protested that I had not met her, “ You 
would not have a lady go by way of the 
public room, would you ? ” he demanded 
insolently. “ She left by the side-door into 
the courtyard.” 

“ That being so, M. le Comte,” said I 
quietly, “ I will have a little talk with you 
before going after her.” And 1 carefully 
closed the door; 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

M . de Chatellerault is angry . 

ITHIN the room Chatellerault and I 
faced each other in silence. And 
how vastly changed were the cir¬ 
cumstances since our last meeting ! 

The disorder that had stamped itself upon 
his countenance when first he had beheld me 
still prevailed. There was a lowering, 
sullen look in his eyes and a certain dis¬ 
placement of their symmetry which was 
peculiar to them when troubled. 

Although a cunning plotter and a scheming 
intriguer in his own interests, Chatellerault, 
as 1 have said before, was not by nature a 
quick man. His wits worked slowly, and 
he needed leisure to consider a situation 
and his actions therein ere he was in a 
position to cope with it. 

“ Monsieur le Comte,” quoth I ironically, 
“ I make you my compliment upon your 
astuteness and the depths of your schemes,; 
and my condolences upon the little accident 
owing to which I am here, and in conse¬ 
quence of which your pretty plans are 
likely to miscarry.” 

He threw back his great head like a horse 
that feels the curb, and his smouldering eyes 
looked up at me balefully. Then his 
sensuous Eps parted in a scornful manner. 

“ How much do you know ? ” he de¬ 
manded with sullen contempt. 

“ I have been in that room for the half of 
an hour,” I answered, rapping the partition 
with my knuckles. “The aividing wall,* 
as you will observe, is thin, and I heard, 
everything that passed between you and 
Mile, de Lav6dan.” 

“ So that Bardelys, known as the Mag¬ 
nificent, Bardelys the mirror of chivalry, 
Bardelys the arbiter elegantiarum of the 
Court of France, is no better, it seems, than 
a vulgar spy.” 

If he sought by that word to anger me* 
he failed. 

“ Lord Count,” I answered him very 
quietly, “ you are of an age to know that 
the truth alone has power to wound. I was 
in that room by accident, and when the first 
words of your conversation reached me I 
had not been human had I not remained 
and strained my ears to catch every 
syllable you uttered. For the rest, let me 
ask you, my dear Chatellerault, since when 
have you become so nice that you dare cast it 
at a man that he has been eavesdropping? ” 

“ You are obscure, Monsieur, What is it 
that you suggest ? ” 
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" I am signifying that when a man 
stands unmasked for a cheat, a liar, and a 
thief his own character should give him 
concern enough to restrain him from the 
consideration of that of others.” 

A red flush showed through the tan of 
his skin, then faded and left him livid—a 
very evil sight. He flung his heavily- 
feathered hat upon the table, and carried 
his hand to his hilt. 

“ Sangdieu! ” he cried. “ You shall 
answer me for this.” 

I shook my head and smiled ; but I made 
no sign of drawing. 

“ Monsieur, we must talk awhile. I 
think that you had better.” 

He raised his sullen eyes to mine. Per¬ 
haps the earnest impressiveness of my tones 
prevailed. Be that as it may, his half- 
drawn sword was thrust back with a click,; 
and— 

“ What have you to say ? ” he asked. 

“ Be seated.” I motioned him to a 
chair by the table, and when he had taken it 
I sat down opposite to him. Picking up a 
quill, I dipped it in the ink-horn that stood 
Miere, and drew towards me a sheet of 
paper. 

“ When you lured me into the wager 
touching Mile; de Lavedan,” said I calmly, 

you did so, counting upon certain circum¬ 
stances, of which you alone had knowledge, 
that should render impossible the urging of 
my suit. That, M. le Comte, was undeniably 
the action of a cheat. Was it not % ” 

“Sangdieu!” he roared, and would 
have risen, but, my hand upon his arm, I 
restrained him and pressed him back into 
his chair. 

u By a sequence of fortuitous circum¬ 
stances,” 1 pursued, “ it became possible for 
me to circumvent the obstacle upon which 
you had based your calculations. Those 
same circumstances led later to my being 
arrested in error and in place of another 
man. You discovered how I had contra¬ 
vened the influence upon which you counted ; 
you trembled to see how the unexpected 
had befriended me, and you began to fear 
for your wager. 

“ What did you do ? Seeing me arraigned 
before you in your quality as Kang’s Com¬ 
missioner, you pretended to no knowledge 
of me; you became blind to my being any 
but Lesperon the rebel, and you sentenced 
me to death in his place, so that being thus 
definitely removed I should be unable 
to carry out my undertaking, and my 
lands should consequently pass into your 


possession. That, Monsieur, was at once the 
act of a thief and a murderer. Wait, Mon¬ 
sieur ; restrain yourself until I shall have 
done. To-day again fortune comes to my 
rescue. Again you see me slipping from 
your grasp, and you are in despair. Then, 
in the eleventh hour, Mile, de Lavedan 
comes to you to plead for my life. By that 
act she gives you the most ample proof that 
your wager is lost. What would a gentle¬ 
man, a man of honour, have done under 
these circumstances ? What did you do ? 
You seized that last chance ; you turned 
it to the best account; you made this 
poor girl buy something from you; you 
made her sell herself to you for nothing— 
pretending that your nothing was a some¬ 
thing of great value. What term shall we 
apply to that ? To say that you cheated 
again seems hardly adequate.” 

“ Pardieu, Bardelys P* 

“ Wait! ” I thundered, looking him 
straight between the eyes, so that again he 
sank back cowed. Then resuming the calm 
with which hitherto I had addressed him, 
“ Your cupidity,” said I, “ your greed for 
the estates of Bardelys, and your jealousy 
and thirst to see me impoverished and so 
ousted from my position at Court, to leave 
you supreme in His Majesty’s favour, have 
put you to strange shifts for a gentleman,- 
Chatellerault. Yet, wait.” 

And, dipping my pen in the ink-horn, I 
began to write. I was conscious of his eyes 
upon me, and I could imagine his surmisings 
and bewildered speculations as my pen 
scratched rapidly across the paper. In a 
few moments it was done, and I tossed the 
pen aside. I took up the sand-box. 

“ When a man cheats, M. le Comte, and 
is detected, he is invariably adjudged the 
loser of his stakes. On that count alone 
everything that you have is now mine 
by rights.” Again I had to quell an in¬ 
terruption. “ But if we waive that point, 
and proceed upon £be hypothesis that you 
have dealt fairly and honourably with me, 
why, then, Monsieur, you have still suffi¬ 
cient evidence—the word of Mademoiselle, 
herself, in fact—that I have won my wager. 
And so if we take this, the most lenient view 
of the case ”—I paused to sprinkle the 
sand over my writing—“ your estates are 
still lost to you, and pass to be my pro¬ 
perty.” 

" Do they, by Heaven ? ” he roared, unable 
longer to restrain himself, and leaping to 
his feet. “ You have done, have you not ? 
You have said all that you can call to mind; 
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You have flung insults and epithets at me 
enough to earn the cutting of a dozen 
throats. You have dubbed me cheat and 
thief”—he choked*in his passion—“until 
you have had your fill—is it not so ? Now 
listen to me, Master Bardelys, master 
spy, master buffoon, master masquerader ! 
What manner of proceeding was yours to go 
to Lavddan under a false name ? How call 
you that ? Was that, perhaps, not 
cheating ? ” 

“ No, Monsieur, it was not,” I answered 
quietly. “ It was in the terms of your 
challenge that I was free to go to Lav6dan in 
What guise I listed, employing what wiles I 
pleased. But let that be,” I ended, and* 
creasing the paper, I poured the sand back 
into the box, and dusted the document. 
“ The point is hardly worth discussing 
at this time of day. If not in one way, why* 
then, in another, your wager is lost.” 

“ Is it ? ” He set his arms akimbo and 
eyed me derisively, his thick-set frame 
planted squarely before me. “ You are 
satisfied that it is so ? Quite satisfied, eh ? ” 
He leered in my face. “ Why, then, M. le 
Marquis, we will see whether a few inches 
of steel will win it back for me.” And once 
more his hand flew to his hilt. 

Rising* I flung the document I had accom¬ 
plished upon the table; “ Glance first at 
that,” said I; 

He stopped to look at me in inquiry, my 
manner sowing so great a curiosity in him 
that his passion was all scattered before it; 
Then he stepped up to the table, and lifted 
the paper. As he read his hand shook* 
amazement dilated his eyes and furrowed! 
his brow. * 

“ What—what does it signify ? ” he gasped; 

“ It signifies that, although fully conscious 
of having won, I prefer to acknowledge that 
I have lost. I make over to you thus my 
estates of Bardelys, because, Monsieur, I 
have come to realise that that wager was an 
infamous one—one in which a gentleman 
should have had no part—and the only atone¬ 
ment I can make—to myself, my honour* 
and the lady whom we insulted—is that.” 

“ I do not understand,” he complained. 

“ I did not expect that you would* 
Comte. The point is a nice one. But 
understand at least that my Picardy estates 
are yours. Only, Monsieur, you will be well 
advised to make your will forthwith, for vou 
are not destined to, yourself, enjoy them. 

He looked at me, his glance charged with 
inquiry. 

“ His Majestyi” I continued* in answer 
U2 


to his glance, “ is ordering your arrest for 
betraying the trust he had laid in you and 
for perverting the ends of justice to do your 
own private murdering.” 

“ Mon Dieu! ” he cried, falling of a 
sudden info a most pitiful affright. “ The 
King knows ? ” 

“ Knows ? ” I laughed; “ In the excite¬ 
ment of these other matters you have for¬ 
gotten to ask how I come to be at liberty; 
1 have been to the King, Monsieur, and I have 
told him what has taken place here at 
Toulouse, and how I was to have gone to the 
block to-morrow! ” 

“Scelerat / ” he cried. “ You have ruined 
me ! ” Rage and grief were blent in his 
accents. He stood before me, livid of face 
and with hands clenching and unclenching 
at his sides. 

“ Did you expect me to keep such a 
matter silent ? Even had I been so inclined 
it were not easy, for His Majesty had 
questions to set me. From what the King 
said, Monsieur, you may count upon mount¬ 
ing the scaffold in my stead. So be advised* 
and make your will without delay, if you 
would have your heirs enjoy my Picardy 
chateau.” 

I have seen terror and anger distort men’s 
countenances, but never have I seen aught 
to compare with the disorder of Chatel- 
lerault at that moment. He stamped and 
raved and fumed. He poured forth a 
thousand ordures of speech in his frenzy; 
he heaped insults upon me and imprecations 
upon the King, whose lap-dog he pronounced 
me. His short* stout frame was quivering 
with passion and fear, his broad face dis¬ 
torted by his hideous grimaces of rage: 
And then, while yet his ravings were in full 
flow, the door opened, and in stepped the 
airy Chevalier de St. Eustace. 

He stood still, amazed, beneath the 
lintel—marvelling to see all this anger* 
and abashed at beholding me. His sudden 
appearance reminded me that I had last 
seen him at Grenade in the Count’s company* 
on the day of my arrest. The surprise it 
had occasioned me now. returned upon 
seeing him so obviously and intimately 
seeking Chatellerault. 

The Count turned on him in his anger; 

“ Well, popinjay ? ” he roared. “ What 
do you want with me?” 

“ Monsieur le Comte! ” cried the other 
in blent indignation and reproach; 

“You will perceive that you are come 
inopportunely, I put in. “ M. de Chatel- 
krault is not quite himself.” 
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But my speech again drew his attention 
to my presence, and the wonder grew in 
his eyes at finding me there, for to him I was 
Btill Lesperon the rebel, and he marvelled 
naturally that I should be at large. 

Then in the corridor there was a sound of 
steps and voices, and as I turned I beheld 
in the doorway, behind St. Eustace, the 
faces of Castelroux, Mironsac, and my old 
acquaintance, the babbling, irresponsible 
buffoon, La Fosse. From Mironsac he had 
heard of my presence in Toulouse, and, 
piloted by Castelroux, they were both 
some to seek me out. I’ll swear it was not 
thus they had looked to find me. 

They pushed their way into the room, 
impelling St. Eustace forward, and there 
were greetings exchanged and felicitations, 
whilst Cnatellerault, curbing his disorder, 
drew the Chevalier into a corner of the 
room, and stood there listening to him. At 
length I heard the Count exclaim : 

44 Do as you please, Chevalier. If you 
have interests of your own to serve, serve 
them. As for myself—I am past being 
interested.” 

44 But why, Monsieur ? 99 the Chevalier 
inquired. 

* Why ? ” echoed Chatellerault, his 
ferocity welling up again. Then, swinging 
round, he came straight at me, as a bull 
makes a charge. 

44 M. de Bardelys ! ” he blazed. 

44 BardelyB ! ” gasped St. Eustace in the 
background. 

44 What now ? ” I inquired coldly, turning 
from my friends. 

44 All that you said may be true, and I 
may be doomed; but I swear before Heaven 
that you shall not go unpunished.” 

44 I think, Monsieur, that you rim a 
grave risk of perjuring yourself! ” I 
laughed. 

44 You shall render me satisfaction ere we 
part! ” he cried. 

44 If you do not deem that paper satis¬ 
faction enough, then, Monsieur, forgive me* 
but your greed transcends all possibility 
of being ever satisfied.” 

44 The devil take your paper and your 
estates! What shall they profit me when 
I am dead ? ” 

1 They may profit your heirs,” I sug- 


44 How shall that profit me ? ” 

44 That is a riddle that I cannot pretend 
to elucidate.” 

44 You laugh, you knave ! ” he snorted. 
Then, with an abrupt change of manner* 


44 You do not lack for friends,” said he. 
44 Beg one of these gentlemen to act for you, 
and if you are a man of honour let us 
step out into the yard and settle the 
matter.” 

I shook my head. 

44 1 am so much a man of honour as te be 
careful with whom I cross steel. I prefer 
to leave you to His Majesty’s vengeance; 
his hangman may be less particular than am I. 
No, Monsieur, on the whole, I do not think 
that I can fight you.” 

His face grew a shade paler. It became 
grey; the jaw was set and the eyes were 
more out of symmetry than I had ever seen 
them. Their glance approached what is 
known in Italy as the maTocchio , and to 
protect themselves against the baneful 
influences of which men carry charms. A 
moment he stood so, eyeing me. Then 
coming a step nearer : 

44 You do not think that you can fight 
me, eh ? You do not think it ? Pardieu / 
How shall I make you change your mind ? 
To the insult of words you appear imper¬ 
vious. You imagine your courage above 
dispute because by a lucky accident you 
killed La Yertoile some years ago, and the 
fame of it has attached to you.” In the 
intensity of his anger he was breathing 
heavily, like a man overburdened. 44 You 
have been living ever since by the reputa¬ 
tion which that accident gave you. Let us 
see if you can die by it, M. de Bardelys.” 
And, leaning forward, he struck me on the 
breast, so suddenly and so powerfully—for 
he was a man of abnormal strength—that 
I must have fallen but that La Fosse 
caught me in his arms. 

44 Kill him ! ” lisped the classic-minded 
fool. 44 Play Theseus to this bull of 
Marathon.” 

Chatellerault stood back, his hands on 
his hips, his head inclined-towards his right 
shoulder, and an insolent leer of expectancy 
upon his face. 

44 Will that resolve you ? ” he sneered. 

44 1 will meet you,” I answered, when I 
had recovered breath. 44 But I swear that 
I shall not help you to escape the heads¬ 
man.” 

He laughed harshly; 

44 Do I not know it ? 99 he mocked. 44 How 
shall killing you help me to escape ? Come, 
messieurs, sortons . At once ! ” 

44 Soil ,” 1 answered shortly ; and there¬ 
upon we crowded from the room, and went 
pele-mele down the passage to the courtyard 
at the back. 
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The Eve of the Wedding. 

* J* J» By GWENDOLINE HORSFALL. 


In which the prospect of love in a cottage instead of in a palace almost 
succeecs in driving away the little blind god altogether. 


I T was a dull, rainy day, just after 
Easter, and it must have been about 
three o’clock in the afternoon when 
I arrived at Waterloo Station on my way 
down to Eastleigh; 

I was to be bridesmaid on the following 
day to my cousin Joe, who had only lately 
returned from India. I had never seen his 
fiancee , Helen Campbell, for he had met her* 
and they had become engaged, out there; 
Since her arrival in England a fortnight ago 
she had been staying with her uncle, and 
it was from his house, to which I was now 
on my way, that the wedding was to take 
place. 

Joe and I had always been great friends* 
and he had spent a few days with us shortly 
after he arrived home. The only photo 
he had of Helen was in fancy dress as 
Cleopatra, so that I could not form much 
idea from it what she was really like, though 
I could see that she was very handsome; 
She had lovely large, dark eyes, and her 
lower lip curled upwards in a slightly con¬ 
temptuous fashion which gave her rather a 
haughty look. 

I had been much surprised when he told 
me of his engagement, because I knew that 
he had nothing but his pay, save for a 
supplementary hundred and fifty pounds 
wliich his godmother had given him ever 
since he joined the Service. 

The old lady had practically done every¬ 
thing for him ever since he was a child, for 
both his parents had died and left him 
penniless at a very early age. Joe then 
told me that she had promised to settle 
£40,000 on him when he married, on the 
condition, of course, that the marriage had 
her full approval. 

“ And this she has given ? ” I asked. 

** Why, of course,” Joe had replied; “ I 
went and told her all about it directly I 
landed, and she was overjoyed, and said that, 
from what I told her, the marriage was a 
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suitable one in every way—and she has 
promised to come to the wedding.” 

“ But she will not see her till then ? ” 

“ No, not till then; but I think she’ll be 
pleased ”—and his whole face brightened 
up. “I’ve given her no idea how lovely 
she is.” 

I had often thought over this little con¬ 
versation, and wondered if Joe had acte^J 
wisely in. not introducing Helen to Mrs. 
Delaney before the wedding, but I had 
always dismissed the thought from my 
mind as nonsense, for after all Joe must 
know his own business best. 

The friend with whom I had been staying 
in London saw me into the train, and I 
persuaded her not to wait until I started* 
for there was an east wind blowing, and it 
was bitterly cold; 

There were only two other people in the 
carriage with me, but almost every seat 
was covered with boxes, bundles, and parcels 
of every description, so that I could hardly 
find a place to sit. 

One of my fellow-passengers was a tall,- 
good-looking girl, wearing magnificent 
sables, and the other evidently her maid. 

Presently a tall, elderly lady hurried up 
to the carriage, and, kissing the girl affec¬ 
tionately, remarked eagerly: 

“ It’s lucky I found you; I thought you’d 
be 'going down by this train, and I came 
over on purpose to tell you that I had a 
letter from your aunt this morning, and 
she tells me that old ‘ Moneybags’ is to stay 
there for the wedding. I thought you’d 
like to know, so that you could mind 
your P’s and Q’s, and make a favourable 
impression.” 

“ You darling ! ” exclaimed the girl. 
“ Ten million thanks; I can’t be grateful 
enough to you. Indeed, I will be careful, 
and who knows that I shall not be able to 
work upon the old lady’s feelings to the 
tune of a nice little cheque all for myself ? ’* 
Ltd., in the United Slates of America. 
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They both laughed immoderately at this, 
and the lady, explaining that she hadn’t 
a minute to spare, hurried away alter again 
embracing the girl warmly. 

When she had gone, the girl leant back 
in her seat, remarking as she did so : 

“ Tiresome old cat! I’m very glad she 
was in a hurry, or she would have stayed 
here talking all day. Still, I’m glad she came. 
It’s useful to know-” 

Here her sentence died away, and, taking 
from her pocket a paper and pencil, she 
appeared to be going over a list of things, 
which she checked from time to time with 
her pencil, making occasional comments to 
the maid. “ There ! we never <went back 
about the muff ; never mind, I must write. 
It’s quite ridiculous to expect me to go for 
a third fitting for that coat and skirt. The 
sponge bag—yes, we got that. How about 
the ribbons for the bouquets ? Oh, yes, 
you got those.” 

These, and similar comments from • the 
girl, and almost inaudible replies from the 
maid, kept me amused until it was time for 
the train to start. 

Just as they were shutting the doors 
a porter came up to the carriage and helped 
in an old lady. A maid was just following, 
when the girl, who had looked very cross at 
anyone getting in, remarked sharply to 
the porter: 

“ Look here, aren’t we full up enough 
already, without crowding in any more ? ’ 

The old lady looked a little taken aback, 
but only said quite amiably to her maid : 

“ Sutton, you had better get in elsewhere,; 
and I will stay here.” 

I jumped up and offered my seat to the 
newcomer, for the other two did not seem 
inclined to move any of their things, and I 
then squeezed myself in between a brown- 
paper parcel and a large box with Peter 
Robinson’s name on it. 

“ Take care, please, that you do not 
crush that box,” said the girl quickly. 
“ There are chiffon blouses in it.” 

I felt myself start involuntarily, and met 
her glance. I had seen her face somewhere i 
Was she 1 Could she be % Yes, she w. s 
Joe’s fiancee. 

As soon as I discovered this fact, which I 
had already begun to suspect, I studied her 
lace as closely as I could. I was deter¬ 
mined to like her if I possibly could, for was 
she not to be Joe’s wife—and Joe had said 
we were to be great friends ; and yet it 
made me almost shudder to think of that 
cold, haughty, cynical-looking creature as 


his wife. Could she—would she make him 
happy ? 

There were three carriages to meet us at 
the station, as a good many of the wedding 
guests were expected by that train. 1 
found that the little old lady who had 
travelled down with us was to form one of 
the party, and it had been arranged that 
she and I should drive up together. 

“ I must introduce myself, Miss Trevor,” 
she said, holding out her hand, as I stepped 
into the brougham. “ I saw your name on 
your luggage, but I did not speak before 
because I hate talking in the train; besides, 
I enjoy studying my fellow-passengers; 
You have heard my name perhaps—Mrs. 
Delaney ? ” 

I felt quite glad when I heard who she was, 
as Joe had always spoken so much to me of 
her, and I felt sure that we should be friends. 
She looked such a dear, lovable little old 
lady, and I think I felt specially drawn to 
her as I was arriving amongst so many 
strangers. 

We chatted quite hard all the way from 
the station, and I could not help wondering 
what impression Joe’s fiancee had made upon 
her. She did not allude to her in any way, 
so I concluded either that she had not 
known who she was, or else that she had 
not as yet formed an opinion. Just as the 
carriage drew up to the door, she said : 

“ Come and see me in my bedroom, my 
dear, directly you have had your tea, I 
want to talk things over.” 

Of course I said I would, and I wondered 
very much what the “ things ” were to 
which she alluded. 

In the drawing-room we found a bewilder- 
i ig number of strangers. It was a long, 
1 >w room, and all down one side of it was 
a table covered with wedding-presents. 
Others, partly unpacked, were scattered 
indiscriminately over chairs, sofas, and, in 
fact, every available piece of furniture ; 
and there was a general air of excitement 
about the place. 

Mrs. Campbell welcomed us very kindly, 
and had just brought us our tea, when the 
door opened, and the prospective bride 
came in. 

“ Here you are, dearest Helen,” said her 
aunt, “ I want to introduce you to Mrs. 
Delaney, whose name you know very well.” 

Helen’s face instanijy assumed a fascinat¬ 
ing smile, as she hurried forward to speak 
to her fiances benefactress. 

I glanced rapidly from Mis, Delaney’s 
face to Helen’s as they met. The former 
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showed no sign whatever of recognition, 
while the latter gave a sudden but almost 
imperceptible start. I think she must have 
wondered, as I did, if Mrs. Delaney really 
did not recognise her, or if she was just 
playing a part. 

Helen sat down beside her, and they 
chatted very pleasantly together, but I 
heard none of their conversation, as our 
hostess at that moment came over to 
talk to me. Directly we had had our tea, 
we were shown our bedrooms, and as soon 
as I had taken off my things, I repaired 
obediently to Mrs. Delaney’s room, feeling, 
I must admit, very curious to hear what she 
had to say to me. 

She was sitting in an arm-chair by the fire, 
and invited me to take one opposite it. 

“ Now then, Dolly,” she began—“ you 
must not mind Joe’s old friend calling you 
by your name,” she added in a parenthesis— 
“ I want to know what you think of Helen 
Campbell.” 

I was not a little taken aback at being so 
suddenly called upon to give my bpinion, 
and hesitated a little before replying. 

At last I stammered out: 

“ I—I hardly know—I’ve seen so very 
little of her at present.” 

“ Well, I know very well what I think*pf 
her,” she said, and her little black eyes 
sparkled angrily, “ I think she is perfectly 
detestable.” 

“ Perhaps she improves on acquaintance,” 
I suggested*, “ anyhow I hope she will make 
Joe a good wife.” 

“ She will not do that, I am glad to say,” 
continued the angry little lady. 

“ Glad to say ? ” I repeated a little indig¬ 
nantly ; “ but why should you be glad ? ” 

“ Because,” she replied, leaning back in 
her chair with a satisfied smile, “ because the 
wedding shall not take place.” 

I looked at her for a few seconds in blank 
amazement, and then gasped out: 

“ But how shall you prevent it ? ” 

“ That you will see in time,” she replied 
quietly. 

At that moment a gentle tap was heard 
at the door, and Helen came in. 

“ Auntie sent me up to see that you are 
quite comfy,” she said. 

“ Perfectly, thank you,” replied Mrs. 
Delaney; “ but there is just one thing I do 
want, and that is a few minutes’ conversa¬ 
tion with yourself.” 

“ With me ? ” said Helen delightedly. 
“ How sweet of you! ” 

And she seated herself on the floor by 
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the fire, with her elbow resting on the arm 
of Mrs. Delaney’s chair. 

“ You are a very lucky girl,” began the 
old lady. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Helen enthusiasti-, 
cally. “ Just look at all the lovely things he 
has given me.” And she eagerly displayed 
some beautiful rings and bracelets which 
she wore, as well as a pretty little diamond 
watch brooch. 

“ I was thinking when I spoke,” continued 
the old lady, “ more of Joe himself than of 
his presents.” 

“ Oh, of course,” laughed Helen. “ He’s 
a perfect old dear. He spoils me terribly, 
and lets do just whatever I like.” 

“ Well, he will have to be very careful 
now how he spends his money,” said Mrs. 
Delaney, speaking slowly and emphatically. 
“ He probably feels sure that you will make 
him a careful housekeeper. I am affcaid, 
however, that from a financial point of view 
you will feel the change very much, though 
no doubt you have thought of all that. 
Of course, to some people the idea of feeling 
the pinch of poverty—that is to say, cheap 
lodgings, probably very few new frocks, 
omnibuses instead of cabs—would choke 
them off, even if they were rather fond of 
a man—but you, of course, are quite diffe¬ 
rent, and Joe is a splendid fellow, and 
worth it all.” 

Helen’s face had by this time assumed a 
puzzled frown. 

“ I—I hardly understand you,” she said 
faintly. 

“Well, to put the matter plainly,” went 
On Mrs. Delaney, “ when a young couple 
start life with a bare £300 a year, they 
have to-*’ 

“ What i ” almost shrieked Helen, “ £300 
a year ! It’s incredible—I can’t believe it. 
I understood from Joe-” 

“ I can’t help what you understood from 
Joe,” went on the old lady, almost cruelly, 
I thought. “ Joe has not one penny more 
than that, and as far as I know he never will 
have. At one time, certainly, I had intended 
to settle a certain sum on him on his 
marriage, but that idea I have quite given 
up—quite.” And, closing her lips tightly, 
she leant back in her chair with evident 
satisfaction at the effect of her words. 

Helen’s face throughout had been a study. 
Surprise, dismay, indignation, and finally 
fury, had followed one another in quick 
succession, and at the end she sat quite silent, 
with her teeth clenched and her fists as 
well, evidently too much overcome to speak. 
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Just when the silence was becoming 
almost unbearable, someone knocked at 
the door, and Mrs. Campbell’s maid came in. 

“ I beg pardon, ma’am,” she said, “ but I 
was to tell Miss Helen as Mr. Trevor is in 
the drawing-room.” 

Helen turned round quickly. 

“ Tell him I can’t see him—no, don’t,” 
she added, jumping up from her seat on the 
floor. “ I may as well go down at once.” 
And, without a word, she fled from the room. 

Directly she had gone I went back to my 
room, feeling in a perfect whirl, for I was 
sure that matters had now reached a climax, 
and I wondered what would be the end of 
it all. 

It seemed to me as if I‘ had only been 
alone for a few minutes, when Helen rushed 
into my room in a great state of agitation. 

“ Go down to him,” she panted out. 
“ He^wants you.” 

I hurried downstairs at once, and went 
to the drawing-room. 

Joe was standing by the fireplace when I 
went in, and his face, which I had lately 
seen so radiant with happiness, wore a 
look of such absolute misery, that it made 
me feel quite wretched even to look at him. 

“ Oh, Dolly,” he almost moaned. “ Why 
did she do it ? She might have told me 
herself—and before this—it’s cruel. You 
know that I don’t want the money for 
myself—but for Helen. Of course, she 
can’t rough it.” 

“ Poor Joe, I’m so sorry,” I said, and I 
felt how inadequate my words sounded. 

“And, Dolly,” he went on, “Helen said 
I—I had deceived her, and indeed—indeed I 
had not; I would never have deceived her.” 
And there was a world of pathos and wounded 
ride in his tone which I could not bear to 
ear. “ You know I never even mentioned 
the money to her until after we were engaged; 
but she tells me now that she’d heard of it 
before from a friend in England who knows 
Mrs. Delaney.” 

He looked at me fixedly for a few seconds, 
but I could see that his thoughts were far 
away, and I fancied I could see in his eyes 
the shattering of his faith in his beautiful idol. 

“ I understand it all now,” he said in a 
minute or two, and his voice sounded 
strained and hard. “ Helen never cared for 
me—not for me—it was only-” 

He stopped as though he could not bear 
co finish the sentence, and, seating himself 
on a low chair by the fire, he buried his face 
in his hands and sat for a few moments 
in silence. 


Suddenly he jumped up. 

“ I am forgetting,” he said quickly. 
“ Dolly, I want you to do something for 
me. Helen wants to go up to town to-night 
by the 7.35 train, and I want you to take 
her to the station.” 

“ What! ” I exclaimed incredulously. 
“ To the station ? What are you thinking 
of, Joe ? ” 

“ Don’t you understand ? ” he said a 
little impatiently. “ It’s all off—the wedding 
I mean—and Helen says she wants to be 
out of the place before anyone knows—so, 
of course, she must go.” 

I had guessed by this time that there 
would be no wedding, but I was unprepared 
for such a precipitate move. 

“ Of couise, Joe, I’ll go to the station 
with Helen, or anything else you like,” 
I said at once. 

I felt that this was not the moment to 
sympathise, and that the best thing I could 
do for Joe would be to help him to carry 
out the plans which he was obliged to make 
so hurriedly. 

“ There’s not a moment to lose,” he said, 
now quite on the alert. . “ Put on your hat 
at once. You and Helen must meet the 
fly—the one I came in—in the stable-yard in 
ten minutes; and for goodness’ sake don’t 
let anyone see you start, or the whole thing 
will be out.” 

I rushed upstairs to put on tuj things, and 
Joe went to make arrangements with the 
cabman. 

When I was ready I went to Helen’s 
room, which I found in a hopeless state of 
confusion, and all her clothes tossed about 
everywhere. She had just put a few things 
into her dressing-bag to take with her, and 
the rest were to follow the next day with 
her maid. 

I told her we had not a moment to spare, 
and we crept downstairs as quietly as we 
could, and were lucky enough to avoid 
meeting anyone. The whole party, with 
the exception of ourselves, were dressing 
for dinner, and I must say I felt a very 
uilty creature as we opened the hail 
oor very softly, and went out into the 
darkness. 

The fly was waiting in the yard; Joe 
put us in, and then gave instructions to the 
coachman. 

I felt very thankful when we were safely 
out of the ledge gates, and only wished 
that I, too, were on my way up to town, 
instead of having to return to face the 
music. 
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Helen was very silent at first, but as we 
neared the station she said quite meekly: 

“ It’s awfully good of you to come with 
me. I know you think me a wicked, heart¬ 
less girl—but you don’t know how I dread 
the idea of poverty.” And she drew her 
sable-lined cloak more closely round her. 
“ Anyhow, Joe is well rid of me. I felt all 
along that he was too good for me.” 

“ Then it’s a very great pity you did not 
discover it a little earlier,” I said coldly; 
“ still, to-day is better than to-morrow, and 
a great deal better than the day after.” 

“ Then it would have been too late,” she 
said slowly—“ too late and irrevocable—and 
the step I am taking now is irrevocable, too.” 

She sighed heavily. 

“ And I shall never see Joe again. Well, 
tell him,” she said, seizing my arm and 
speaking rapidly, and almost under her 
breath, “tell him that I shall never— 
never care for anyone else as I do for him.” 

I pulled my arm quite roughly away 
from her, saying angrily as I did so : 

“ No, indeed, I shall tell him nothing of 
the kind. If you had really cared for him 
the least little bit in the world it would 
have been impossible for you to treat him 
in the abominable way you have done.” 

“ You are very, very hard on me,” she 
said, “ Joe would have understood me 
better than that.” 

Neither of us spoke again until we reached 
the station, but Helen insisted, when we 
got there, that I should not get out and see 
her into the train, as I had intended, but 
drive straight back, so that I might, if 
possible, be in time for dinner. 

I got out of the fly in the yard,* where I 
found Joe waiting for me, and we slipped 
in at a side door which he had left unfastened 
on purpose. I had no time for any con¬ 
versation with him, as it was already ten 
minutes to eight, so I just rushed up to my 
room, and seized the first evening frock I 
could lay my hands on, and hurried into it 
as quickly as I could. I had no time to 
tidy my hair, so that when I arrived down 
in the drawing-room just after the gong 
had sounded, I must have looked a dis¬ 
hevelled little fright. 

One of the sons of the house took me 
in to dinner, and I don’t think in all my 
life I ever went through a more uncom¬ 
fortable meal. In the first place, I felt the 
whole time that everyone was looking at 
me, and thinking how untidy I was (which 
was, of course, very conceited of me, as they 
were probably not troubling their heads 
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about me at all); and, in the second place, 
everyone insisted on talking the whole time 
about the wedding, the reception, and the 
other rejoicings that were to take place. 
I don’t know how many times I tried to 
change the subject, but all in vain. 

I felt how terribly painful it must be for 
poor Joe, who was sitting just opposite to 
me. He had felt obliged to stay on to 
dinner, as previously arranged, otherwise 
the whole thing would have had to come 
out before Helen wished. Mrs. Campbell 
explained to us all when we came into the 
dining-room, that Helen had a slight head¬ 
ache, and wished to be excused from appear¬ 
ing at dinner. This I heard afterwards had 
been the message she had sent by her maid 
to be given to her aunt on her way down 
to the drawing-room. 

I suppose there is no lane without a 
turning, and at last that long, weary meal 
came to an end. I felt as if I could almost 
scream with delight as the dessert came 
round, for I knew that we should soon be free. 

Presently I saw to my horror that Mr. 
Campbell was rising to make a speech— 
it was truly terrible. I had not thought of 
this contingency, and I suppose Joe had 
not cither. I looked over at him and 
saw that his face was white and drawn. 
How I pitied him ! But there was nothing 
to be done but just bear it. Mr. Campbell 
was a kind old man, and under other circum¬ 
stances I should have thought his little 
speech most charming, but knowing all I 
did, it was only very painful, and for Joe 
it must have been a kind of slow torture. 

After wishing the bride and bridegroom 
health, happiness, long life, and the usual 
luck, he wound up by proposing their 
health. This was responded to all round, 
and then everyone looked across at Joe. 
He gave me one agonising glance, and rose. 

What was he going to say ? I held my 
breath. 

“ Mr. Campbell,” he began, in a hard, 
unnatural voice, “ I think I ought to tell 
you—to explain to you — that the 
wedding-” 

He gave a sudden start, and seized the 
table with both hands as though to steady 
himself. He stopped speaking, and I saw 
that he was looking fixedly over my shoulder 
at the door behind me. 

I turned round, and gave a little gasp; 
for there in the doorway stood—Helen! 
She was dressed all in white, with a spray of 
lilies across the front of her bodice, and a 
small bunch tucked into her dark hair. 
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I had no idea she was so beautiful, and 
there was a soft look in her lovely eyes, 
which I had not seen there before. 

She was looking appealingly at Joe, but 
.she went forward almost at once to Mrs. 
Campbell, saying: 

“ My head is so much better, auntie, that I 
have turned up as you see like a bad penny.” 

Then she went up to Joe, and laying her 
little white hand on his arm, she said softly : 

“ My poor Joe—I have just interrupted 
your speech. It was too bad of me. Will 
you—will you forgive me ) ” 

Joe’s hand was pressed for a moment on 
hers, as he replied quickly and earnestly : 

“ Of course—of course, Helen.” And 
their eyes met for a moment. I had never 
seen them together before, but that one 
look told me—what I had certainly not 
believed before—that they loved one 
another; and after all, what is the love worth 
which will fail before a fault, though the 
fault may be ever such a serious one ? 

Joe was not allowed to escape without the 
speech, which everyone seemed to expect, 
so he just said a few simple words of thanks 
to Mr. Campbell for his good wishes, and at 
the end of it Mrs. Campbell made the move 
for the drawing-room. 

I have often wondered since if anyone 
ever asked Joe what he was going to have 
said when he began to speak before, but he 
has never told me, and, of course, I did not 
like to ask. 

Helen pounced upon me at once, and took 
me off to the morning-room, under pretext 
of showing me some of her presents which 
were there. 

“ I simply don’t know what you must be 
thinking of me,” she said, when she had 
closed the door behind us, “ for seeming so 
terribly changeable ; but I may tell you now, 
that directly I’d left Joe, I felt most heartily 
sorry for, and ashamed of, what I’d done: 
You have no idea how miserable I felt when 
you came to fetch me to go to the station 
—yes, I know I’d arranged it all myself: 
Then, as we drove along, I so bitterly, bitterly 
regretted the terribly hasty step I had 
taken, and by the time we got there, I had 
quite made up my mind.” 

“ Then, why—oh, why didn’t you come 
straight back again with me 1 ” I asked. 

“ I daren’t tell you,” she replied. “ You 
seemed so angry with me, and I couldn’t 
have faced Joe just then, so I just walked,- 
or, rather, I should say ran, the whole way 
back. Then I dressed as quickly as I 
could* and—and you know the r^st. Oh* 


Dolly, I can give you no idea how miserable 
I felt when I realised that I was, as I thought, 
separated from Joe for ever; suddenly it 
occurred to me that even then it wasn’t 
too late—no one knew I had left the house 
except you and Joe—so I came back; and 
you don’t know what bliss it seems to me 
to be here again. I feel as if the last few 
hours had been some horrible nightmare— 
and now I’m awake—awake—awake. Oh, 
how could I ever have thought even for a 
moment of giving up Joe, all because of the 
wretched—wretched money ? ” 

She was so full of all she had to say, that 
it was really not necessary for me to put 
in a word. 

“ And I was so dreadfully rude and 
unkind to him,” she went on. “ He shall 
see how truly penitent I am.” 

She talked on in this way until the door 
opened, and Joe came in. I jumped up at 
once, and left them together, for I knew 
that they would have a great deal to say 
to one another, and I went downstairs to 
the rest of the party. 

When at last Joe and Helen joined us, I 
could tell by their faces that there was no 
longer even a “ little rift within the lute,” 
and that the events of the last few hours 
had been obliterated for ever. 

* * * * 

I don’t think I ever saw a happier bride 
and bridegroom than Helen and Joe -next 
day, and I think, after them, that I was the 
happiest of the party, for I felt how nearly, 
how very nearly, their story had ended so 
differently. 

After it was all over, and the bride and 
bridegroom had left, Mrs. Delaney and I 
travelled up to town together. She was 
very kind, and asked me to go and see 
her sometimes in London. As we neared 
the station she said to me a little sadly : 

“ I’m rather sorry after all, Dolly, that I 
changed my mind about that money. I 
don’t like the girl, but I believe there is mere 
in her than I supposed.” 

She paused for a minute, and then said : 

“ He shall have it. Yes, he shall have it. 
Helen is his choice and not mine, and I don’t 
think I’d have thought any girl good enough 
for him. She was very much cut up when 
I told her about the money, but she stuck 
to Joe. Yes, she stuck to Joe^ I quite 
thought she would have thrown him over, 
but I’m glad to find I was mistaken, 
utterly mistaken.” 

But she did not know how very little 
mistaken she had been. 
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Nowadays so many now books are published that it is impossible for 
even the most leisured reader to keep pace with them, and probably 
many of the books which are read are not appreciated, for they have 
been selected through the recommendation of a review which gives no 
idea of the story itself 

In this feature some of the best of the most recent works of fiction 
are reviewed in a way not usually followed in reviews . The method 
employed is to extract the pith of the book and present it in the form 
of a short story, a perusal of which will induce those who have not 
already read the book to do so, and will -efresh the memories of those 
to whom the work is known . 


THE FLUTE OF PAN. ^ J J 

& & & By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 

( T. fisher Unwin. 6s.) 


I. 

ORIS, Viscount Berkele, fifteenth Earl 
of Feldershey, having refused to enjoy 
the advantages of his title and posses¬ 
sions, took some canvases and one hundred 
pounds to Venice, where he hired three rooms 
in an old palace and established a small 
school of art. He was now thirty-seven, and 
when his mother arrived in Venice to con¬ 
gratulate him, felt unusually dissatisfied 
with his scheme of living. 

After his mother had gone away, there was 
a ring at the studio bell, and an extremely 
smart, well-groomed young Englishman of 
twenty-seven entered. 

“ Hullo, Baverstock,” said Feldershey. 
“ What in the world brings you to Venice ? ” 

“ I’m here with my yacht. What are you 
painting ? ” 

“ ‘ The Flute of Pan.’ He was a heathen 
god who could guide lost travellers and calm 
all storms by the magic of his flute. He is 
leading some pilgrims who have lost their 
way. They hear him piping, and are en¬ 
couraged. It is a parable of modern life. 
Wo torment ourselves with boredom and 
scruples, whereas all we need is more music, 
more joy.” 

Baverstock nodded. “ I’ve been for a big 
shoot in Siguria. Met the Princess Margaret. 
You used to know her when she was a child. 
She’s in Venice now. I’ve come to ask you 
a favour.” 
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“ Of course,” said Feldershey, thinking of 
the Princess. 

“ Lend me your studio for half-an-hour 
this afternoon. Someone I want to see. It 
wouldn’t do if the servants recognised her. 
Couldn’t you let her in ? . Put on some Arab 
clothes and pretend not to know any Euro¬ 
pean language.” 

Feldershey nodded amusedly, and Baver¬ 
stock went away. Later Feldershey 
admitted the lady and Baverstock returned. 
He was on the point of clasping the lady in 
his arms when she lifted her veil and dis¬ 
closed the Princess Margaret’s indignant 
countenance. “ How dare you send letters 
to my cousin, the Countess Rixensart, a 
married woman, and put my namQ on the 
envelope ? ” 

“We knew you might be angry, but you 
would never give her away.” 

“ I am simply furious,” said the Princess; 
“ I have come in her stead. Promise me 
that you will forget her and give her up. 
Now, do be sensible ”; and the Princess 
went away. 

II. 

The bells had scarcely ceased ringing 
when the Princess Margaret and the royal 
party arrived to see “The Flute of Pan.” 
Feldershey forgot all he had ever known of 
love, or happiness, or hospitality when he 
saw the Princess wearing the cloak, the hat, 
and the heavy white veil of Baverstock’s 
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belle amie . Prince Adolf, the Princess’ 
father, drew the others away to another room 
where Paul Veronese once painted a lovely 
Venetian. 

“ There will be a rebellion in Siguria,” the 
Princess explained, “ and I am frightened. 
What is the use of 60,000 men in the field 
unless I have someone to command them ? 
Won’t you help me ? ” 

Feldershey was touched, and, because he 
was touched, he became ill-tempered. “ I 
won’t be played upon by you a second time. 
I have given up the old career—the bands 
and the uniform and the slaughtering.” 

“ I love my country,” said Margaret. 
“ Save my people, and I will be satisfied. 
We will make an absolutely formal political 
treaty of marriage, and if you want me to 
come back here with you when you have 
conquered my enemies I will come back.” 

III. 

Feldershey went to Siguria and was 
married to the Princess with great pomp 
and ceremony. The Princess had given 
Count Rixensart a pearl necklace worth at 
least £10,000 to sell in ordet that the poor 
might be feasted at the wedding. 

Baverstock secreted himself in the palace 
at the time of the wedding in order to meet 
the Countess Rixensart, and was wheedled 
by the Countess into buying the necklace 
for her. The letter which Baverstock wrote 
to the Princess, inclosing his cheque for the 
amount, increased Feldershey’s suspicions, 
for he had seen Baverstock trying to escape 
from the palace. Hence the estrangement 
between himself and the Princess grew 
hourly, and she, hurt and indignant, refused 
to let Feldershey see how much she really 
loved him. 

Feldershey, feeling that his love for the 
Princess would overpower him, went to th6 
war, routed her enemies, and returned to 
Siguria covered with glory. The Privy 
Council voted him a sum of £50,000, which 
he refused to accept. The Princess sent 
for him. 

“ I niyself ask you,” she said, “ to accept 
the old key to the city. It is the ancient 
custom to give it to the Kings of Siguria 
when they are crowned; it has never yet 
been given to any conqueror. It is a 
symbolic thing,” she added awkwardly. 
“ But as the nation will become a republic 
after my abdication, I wish the last honour 
I can bestow, as a sovereign, to be given to 
you.” 

He looked her straight in the eyes. “I 


am unable to accept any official reward for 
what I offered as purely unofficial service. 
The little I have been able to do was done 
entirely as an act of personal devotion to 
yourself.” 

IV. 

Nothing could prevent the Princess from 
abdicating now that Feldershey had secured 
the well-being of her people. The Countess 
Rixensart, ever since Feldershey’s departure 
for the war, had artfully contrived to make 
the Princess extremely jealous, and the 
blundering Feldershey, who cared no more 
for the audacious flirt of a Countess than if 
she were a wax doll, had been seduced into 
kissing her in the most perfunctory fashion— 
a salute which, unfortunately, was witnessed 
by the Princess. Thus it was that, although 
the Princess had kept her promise to return 
to Venice with Feldershey, they were still 
hopelessly divided. 

They reached Venice about nine o’clock 
in the evening, and the magic of that city 
made them silent. Feldershey, when the 
gondoliers halted, helped the Princess out 
on to the stone steps of his house, and opened 
its heavy, carved door with his latch-key. 

There were two piles, of letters and tele¬ 
grams on the table. The Princess coloured. 
“ I may as well tell you,” she said, “ here is 
one from Rixensart. His wife has dis¬ 
appeared. I suppose he has come to quarrel 
with you.” 

“ A quarrel with Rixensart might be an 
excellent thing.” 

“ I don’t agree. Why should two men 
risk their lives for a woman like Bertha ? ” 

“ I’m very sorry that you saw me kiss her. 
The kiss meant nothing. I want your love.” 

“ I thought,” she answered, “ that you 
merely wanted your own way.” 

“ In reality we are leagues apart. I 
painted that picture of Pan, hoping all the 
time that some day you would see it—and 
understand. But you wouldn’t give me 
any explanation—you wouldn’t tell me the 
truth.” 

“ What truth ? I have always shown, 
surely, my—affection—for you. If you have 
any affection for me, you keep it under.” 

“ Because it means so much more to me 
than anything else would mean.” 

Someone rang, and when Feldershey 
opened the door, threw herself upon Mar¬ 
garet. “Save me,” she exclaimed. “I’ll 
never do it again ! Don’t give me away ! ” 

The Princess met this appeal with cold 
interest. “ What is the matter ? ” 

- “ I left Siguria on Mr. Baverstocks motor 
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—we were together. It suddenly stopped. 
We had to wait for hours until a cart came 
along; Then we got a slow train; Baver- 
stock is ill. After the motor broke down I 
came to my senses, and I saw it wasn’t good 
enough. I have wired to my husband: 
4 Margaret wants me; Am en route Venice.’ 
Margaret saved me before when Baverstock 
asked me to meet him here; She came 
instead, and made a frightful row. Didn’t 
you, darling ? ” 

44 Good Heavens! ” exclaimed Feldershey, 
inwardly cursing himself as a fool. “ So 
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Bertha is Baverstock’s lady?” he said 
presently. 

Bertha, who was nothing* if not tactful, 
strolled away, and peered round the doorway 
as the lovers heard the first bars of the 
Wedding March in Lohengrin being 
played on a curious reedy instrument. 

They traced it to a statuette of Pan, which 
contained a little clock. Feldershey’s 
students had mended the broken clock. 

“ It is Pan playing for us—it is the flute 
playing for you, and perhaps for me ! ” said 
the Princess, as they fell into each other’s arms. 




& By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL . 

(John Murray. 6s.) 


I. 

HE train slid slowly out of Harrow 
Station; Five minutes before a man 
and a boy had been walking up and 
down the long platform; Suddenly the 
elder John Verney had placed his hand 
upon the shoulders of the younger John. 
44 You’ll find plenty of fellows abusing 
Harrow,” he said quietly; “ but take it 
from me, that the fault lies not in Harrow, 
but in them. You’re about to take a 
header in a big river. In it are rocks and 
rapids; but you know how to swim, and, 
after the first plunge, you’ll enjoy it.” 

Close to the school chapel John Verney 
remarked a curly-headed young gentleman 
of wonderfully prepossessing appearance. 
“ I met your governor the other day,” said 
Desmond. 44 He looked awfully fit.” 

14 Did he ? ” 

Then John added solemnly: 44 My governor 
died when I was a kid.” 

The other gasped ; then he threw back his 
curly head and laughed. This was the 
beginning of John’s friendship for Desmond, 
the boy whom he learnt to love as David 
loved Jonathan. 

- John found his room upon the second-floor 
passage, and one of its tenants nodded care¬ 
lessly to him. 44 I’m Scaife,” he said. 

44 I’m Verney,” said John; 

Later in the evening several other boys 
came in; John gathered from their con¬ 
versation that Rutford, the master of his 
house, was not popular with them. 44 Is he 
a beast to us ? ” asked John; 

“ That depends,” answered a freckle¬ 
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faced boy. 44 He’s civil to the Demon 
(Scaife) because his papa is a man of many 
shekels. But to mere outsiders, like myself, 
a beast of beasts; aye, the very king of 
beasts is—Dirty Dick.” 

The door of No. 15 opened, and Rutford, 
the Master of the House, appeared. 

44 Just now, Duff,” said he to the freckle¬ 
faced boy, 44 1 happened to overhear your 
voice, which is singularly, I may say 
vulgarly, penetrating. You were speaking 
of me, your housemaster, as 4 Dick.’ But 
you used an adjective before it. What 
was it ? ” 

Duff writhed; 44 1 don’t remember.” 

44 The adjective you used,” continued 
Rutford, 44 was 4 dirty.’ You spoke of me 
as 4 Dirty Dick,’ and I fancy I caught the 
word 4 beast.’ You will write out, if you 
please, one hundred Greek lines, accents, 
and stops.” 

After supper and prayers, John went to 
bed. In a curious, half-dreamy condition, 
he seemed to see the figure of Scaife ex¬ 
panding, impending over Desmond, standing 
between him and the Hill spire, obscuring 
part of the spire at first, and then, bit by 
bit, overshadowing the whole; 

II. 

As time went on the rivalry between 
Verney and Scaife for the friendship of 
Desmond became more accentuated. 
Scaife’s grandfather had been a labourer, 
and many of the faculties which had enabled 
him to rise in the world were embodied in 
his grandson. And besides possessing a 
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lingular power of dominating other boys, 
Scaife lent money to those who were likely 
to be useful to him in after life. 

On the evening that Scaife got “ his fez ” 
from Lawrence, the captain of the House 
Eleven, he and his friends were making a 
great disturbance. Grieve, the second in 
command of the house, sent John for Scaife, 
but Scaife was drunk and refused to come. 
In the midst of the confusion Grieve walked 
in, and Rutford followed later. John tried 
instil the belief that Scaife’s condition was 
due to a fall. 

Two days later Scaife canie to John. 
“ Well, young Verney,” he said ; “ I shan’t 
forget that, if it hadn’t been for you, I 
should have been sacked. And I shan’t 
forget either that you’re not such a fool as 
you look. The way you handled the beast 
was masterly.” 

III. 

The Demon, as Scaife was called, in¬ 
stinctively realised that John loved Desmond 
better than his own soul, and in a thousand 
unobtrusive wayB did all he could to attach 
Desmond to himself. 

Now that he was in his last year at 
Harrow, Scaife developed a fondness for 
bridge, and finally led Desmond into betting. 
Scaife had paid Desmond’s losses, and 
offered to let him off the amount if he would 
dare to fetch the bill of fare of the night’s 
supper from the Carlton Hotel. Desmond 
was to get out of the Hill without being dis¬ 
covered, bike up to town, and back again. 
If he were discovered, it meant inevitable 
expulsion, and John realised when, under 
much pressure, Desmond confided the cir¬ 
cumstances to him, that the whole affair 
was a deep-rooted plot of Scaife’s to make 
him suffer. Scaife had always hated John 
from the first. 

Unable to dissuade Desmond from com¬ 
mitting this foolish act, John resolved to 
take his plaee. When he returned on 
Sunday morning, he found the House butler 
waiting for him. “ It’s all hup, sir,” said 
the butler. “ You’re to come with me at 
once to Mr. Warde’s (the new Head of the 
House) study.” 

The certainty that Desmond was safe, 
that in the end he, John, had triumphed 
over Scaife, filled his soul with joy. Warde, 
as he entered the room, looked wretched, 
for he had implicit faith in John. 

“ What have you to say, Verney ? ” he 
asked. 

“ Nothing, sir.” 

“ Nothing.” Warde clenched his hands, 


and burst into speech, letting all that he had 
suffered and suppressed escape in tumultuous 
words and gestures. “ You don’t deny that 
you went up to London ? ” 

“ No, sir ; I don’t deny it.” 

Suddenly the door was flung open, and 
Desmond burst into the room and rushed 
up to Warde. “ Sir,” he said vehemently, 
“ Verney did this to save me.” 

“ The Lord be praised ! ” said Warde 
slowly. “ I shall not refer this business to 
the Headmaster. For your own sake, 
Desmond, for the sake of your father, and, 
above all else, for the sake of this House, I 
shall do no more than ask you to promise 
that, for the rest of your time at Harrow, 
you will endeavour to atone for what has 
been.” 

♦ * * * * 

That evening there was a scene between 
Desmond and the Demon, when the latter 
began to sneer at John. “ It was so certain,” 
said the Demon to Desmond, ’ “ that you 
would come forward. There never was the 
smallest chance of his being sacked, and he 
knew it.” 

“Yes,” said John calmly, “I knew it.” 

“ I’m glad,” said Desmond to John; 
“ you knew that I wouldn’t fail you. As 
the Demon says, you aTe clever ; you are a 
sight cleverer than he is.” 

John shook his head. “ It never occurred 
to me that you would come to the rescue 
till I was biking back from town.” 

“ Anyway, you saved me from being 
sacked, and as long as I live I-” 

“ Come on to breakfast,” said John. 

♦ * * * * 

Upon October 11th war was declared 
against the Boers, and Desmond went out 
to fight. The parting with him was almost 
more than John could bear. 

Then came a day when Warde received a 
telegram which he opened in John’s 
presence : 

Henry Desmond killed in action. 

“ No! ” said John fiercely. “ And now I 
shall never know.” 

“ What is it you will never know ? ” 

At that John spoke, telling of the struggle 
between Scaife and himself for the Soul of 
his friend. 

“ And now I shall never know,” John 
repeated. “ If only he had written, every¬ 
thing would be cleared up. And now— 
eternal silence.” 

Weeks elapsed, then one day the letter 
came. John knew now that Desmond had 
thought him his best friend. 
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A Mixed Foursome. .* * 

j* & & j* By UNA HUDSON. 


How the placing of a letter in a wrong envelope came near to 
wrecking the lives of two loving couples. 


D ICK HARTINGTON’S guardian angel 
was certainly off duty that afternoon, 
else he had never attempted to send 
a box of violets and his card to Cicely 
Norton, and at the same time some roses and 
a proposal of marriage to Bernice Kinsale. 

What happened was exactly what anyone 
who knew Hartington would have expected 
—Bernice got the roses and the card, Cicely 
the violets and the proposal. 

The proposal was short and to the point, 
and as it began “ My dearest,” and men¬ 
tioned no names other than that of the 
writer, Cicely naturally could not be expected 
to divine that h, had gone astray. 

Now, Cicely liked Dick Hartington very 
well indeed—as a friend, but beyond that 
she didn’t care two straws for him. As a 
matter of fact, she was engaged to Tom 
Gifford—when she wasn't quarrelling with 
him and paying messenger-boys outrageous 
sums to take Ins ring back to him “ just as 
soon as you possibly can.” 

It cannot truthfully be said that either 
Cicely or Tom enjoyed the quarrels. But the 
making up was, as Tom would have put it, 
“the top notch of bliss.” It was like 
getting engagtd all over again, only more 
so, for the element of harrowing uncertainty 
that must of necessity characterise a first 
proposal was lacking. It was tacitly under¬ 
stood that Tom had only to bring back the 
ring, humble himself as the occasion seemed 
to demand, and say “Will you?” and Cicely 
would answer, “ I will.” 

Cicely had sent Tom’s ring back for the 
fourth time just two days before Dick 
Hartington's proposal reached her. Tom 
would, of course, appear that same night 
with the ring and the customary “Will 
you ? ” 

So sure had she been of him that Cicely 
had spent a whole hour waving her hair, 
and she had put on a new and very fetching 
gown. 

But Mr. Gifford had been unexpectedly 
called out of town, so naturally he failed to 
put in an appearance. Moreover, he didn’t 
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even know his engagement had been broken, 
so there was not even a note to represent 
him. At ten o’clock Cicely abandoned 
hope, went up to her room, and cried her¬ 
self to sleep. By the next afternoon she 
had wept so much that she was obliged to 
account for her swollen nose and reddened 
eyelids on the ground of a sudden and 
violent attack of hay fever. 

When evening came again, and Thomas 
had made no sign, Cicely’s anger waxed hot. 
She stopped crying, bathed her eyes in rose¬ 
water, powdered her nose, and told herself 
she didn’t care. 

The next morning came Dick Harting¬ 
ton’s note. This proposal from a man who 
had never given her reason for supposing 
that he cared any more for her than for any 
one of a dozen other girls was as balm to 
Cicely’s hurt pride. Also it was a Heaven¬ 
sent opportunity for getting even with the 
offending Tom. 

Without pausing to reflect, Cicely seized 
a pen and wrote: 

Dear Dick,— 

It’s Yes, of course. 

Cicely. 

She thrust this into an envelope, sealed 
it determinedly, stamped it viciously, and 
ran out and dropped it into the pillar-box 
at the corner. 

Then she came back and began fully to 
realise that it was Dick Hartington and not 
Tom Gifford with whom her life was to be 
spent. It wasn’t a particularly pleasant 
prospect, but she comforted herself by 
reflecting that. it was a fine and noble— 
though possibly uncomfortable — thing to 
thus sacrifice herself for the sake of a man 
who really loved her. And anyway it served 
Tom Gifford just right. 

• * # # # 

Cicely’s “Yes” and Bernice’s prettily- 
worded note of thanks reached Dick Hart- 
tington by the same post. The unfortunate 
young man groaned, and regretted that the 
fool-killer had not been attending to 
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business on that particular day when he had 
mixed his notes. But Hartington was a 
gentleman, and knew he must take tho 
consequences of his own act. 

He tried to forget that Bernice’s nose 
was Grecian and Cicely’s plain pug, that 
Bernice’s eyes were brown and Cicely’s blue, 
that Bernice was tall and slim and beautiful, 
and Cicely short and—er—not so slim and 
distinctly less beautiful. He put in a 
harrowing afternoon, during which he 
sternly forced himself to remember that 
Cicely was the gii*l to whom he was engaged, 
and tried to forget that Bernice was the 
one he loved. In the evening he went 
conscientiously to call on his fiancee . 

He embraced her woodenly because he 
knew that it was the thing expected of him, 
and he dropped a misplaced kiss on her 
right cheek. He sighed with relief when 
she murmured something about “untidy 
hair ” and freed herself from his unresisting 
arms. And he was humbly grateful when 
she elected to sit in a small gilt chair that 
never, under any circumstances, could be 
made to hold two people. 

It was not a successful evening. Hart¬ 
ington felt that he loathed poor Cicely 
because she wasn’t Bernice, and hated him¬ 
self for loathing her. 

Cicely, on her part, was wondering if 
Tom Gifford had received her note, an¬ 
nouncing her new engagement, and what he 
thought about it. She was having her 
revenge, but somehow it wasn’t as sweet as 
she had thought it would be. 

It was even worse the next day when she 
had a note from Tom. In a few chilly, 
but perfectly courteous sentences, he wished 
her all possible happiness, and was “ Yours 
truly, Thomas Gifford.” 

Deep down in her heart Cicely had been 
cherishing a hope that her Tom would come 
striding in and masterfully command her to 
break her engagement with Hartington and 
renew the one with him. But now he no 
longer even considered himself her Tom. 
He was just “Yours truly, Thomas Gifford.” 
And Cicely felt that it was more than she 
could bear. 

She cried all the afternoon, and in the 
evening sent down word to her new fiance 
that she had a headache, and would he 
please excuse her for to-night. ' 

He would, with pleasure—though he 
didn’t say so in just those words—and he 
went out and tramped the streets, and 
regretted most emphatically that he couldn’t 
reconcile jilting a girl with his idea of being 
a gentleman. 


Then he found himself in front of Bernice’s 
house—from long habit his feet had carried 
him there without conscious will on his 
part—and he went up the stairs and rang 
the bell. His engagement wasn’t announced 
yet, and be was heartsick and homesick 
for the sight of Bernice’s face and the sound 
of her voice. 

Bernice herself answered his ring, and led 
him into the pretty, softly-lighted drawing¬ 
room. She gave him a chair placed comfort¬ 
ably near the fire, and was as altogether 
sweet and charming as a girl knows how to 
be, when she cares very particularly for a man 
and is doing her level best to make him tell 
her he cares for her in just the same way. 

And Hartington devoured the girl with 
his eyes and felt as does one who catches a 
glimpse of the Paradise from which he is 
barred. 

He held Bernice’s hand a long time when 
he said good-night, and she stood very close 
beside him with her eyes raised to his and 
said softly: 

“ You don’t seem to be quite happy, Mr. 
Hartington. Is—is there anything / could 
do to—to help you ? ” 

Hartington crushed her slim fingers in a 
grip that hurt. 

“ I’m the most miserable man on earth,” 
he said. 

Then he hurled himself through the door 
and down the steps. And Bernice walked 
slowly back into the drawing-room and 
stared into the fire and said: 

“ Well! ” 

But it wasn’t well, for she dropped into 
the chair where Hartington had sat and 
pressed her face into its cushions and wept 
bitterly. 

A few streets off, Cicely Norton, red-eyed 
and tearful, sat with her lap full of notes 
signed by a Thomas who was not “ Yours 
truly.” 

And, though Cicely didn’t know it, at 
that very moment the writer of those notes 
was, gloomily patrolling the pavement in 
front of her house. And had he been asked 
he would unhesitatingly have affirmed that 
he was the most miserable man in all the 
world. For, whatever his pen had written, 
he knew perfectly well that to Cicely he 
desired to be something much nearer and 
dearer than “ Yours truly.” 

In his behaviour towards his fiancee Hart¬ 
ington was punctilious to a degree, and he 
was careful to omit none of the outward and 
visible manifestations of a joy he did not 
feel. But Bernice filled his thoughts by 
day and his dreams by night. 
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In sheer desperation he urged an imme¬ 
diate marriage, for he had a faint hope that 
once the husband of Cicely he might be able 
to put Bernice out of his heart. 

Cicely had consented with an apathy 
born of despair. Time was v/hen she had 
cherished the hope of achieving a quarrel 
with Dick and breaking her engagement. 
But you cannot quarrel with a man who 
agrees politely with everything you say, no 
matter how idiotic, and who apologises 
humbly for things he hasn’t done every time 
you lose your temper. 

So far gone in woe was poor Cicely that 
she didn’t eare two straws whether her 
going-away gown was green, which made her 
look sallow and ugly, or navy blue, which 
made her look fresh and blooming. And 
she offered no protest when the dressmaker 
built her wedding-gown with a great wrinkle 
between the shoulders. 

She listlessly chose her bridesmaids, and 
undoubtedly would have become Mrs. Dick 
Hartington—to the lasting regret of at least 
two and very probably four people—if the 
day before that arranged for the wedding 
she had not unexpectedly come face to face 
with Tom Gifford. 

He had merely lifted his hat and passed 
on, but that moment of meeting, brief 
though it was, had been enough to convince 
Cicely that never, never could she become 
the wife of any man other than Tom Gifford. 

She had gone home with her bead in a 
whirl and her mind in a tumult. The house 
was humming with preparations for to¬ 
morrow’s wedding. Her mother called to 
her that the wedding-cake had just been 
delivered, and her sister hurried her up to 
her room, where the wedding-gown and veil 
lay spread out on the bed. 

But Cicely, with no thought for either 
wedding-cake or wedding-gown, walked 
straight to her desk and, with trembling 
fingers, scrawled a line to Dick Hartington. 
Would he please come to her to-night, 
without fail ? 

Dick Hartington would, and did. Eight 
o’clock found him laying liis hat on Cicely’s 
hall table. As a matter of faGt, wild horses 
in the street couldn’t have kept him away 
that night. For he had come to break his 
engagement! He might be a beast and a 
cad and no gentleman, but he couldn’t help 
that. Indeed, he was past caring. He 
only knew that that day he had had a 
glimpse of Bernice as she waited for a tram, 
and he realised that there was but one 
woman in all the world whom he could call 
wife. 
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He greeted Cicely nervously and kissed 
her from force of habit. Then he sat on the 
edge of his chair and wondered miserably 
how to begin. 

Cicely, inwardly quite as disturbed, but 
outwardly more composed, sank into a low 
rocking-chair and remarked conversationally 
that the Harry Wilcoxes had sent a cut- 
glass dish. 

44 Jam or pickle ? ” Hartington inquired 
brilliantly. 

44 1 don’t know, I didn’t notice,” Cicely • 
stammered apathetically. 

There was an interval of silence, during 
which Hartington made up his mind to speak 
and have it over. He opened his mouth 
and heard himself saying —7 

44 1 —I suppose everything is arranged for 
to-morrow ? ” 

44 1 suppose so,” Cicely assented. 

Another silence. Cicely also was trying 
to screw her courage to the sticking point. 

44 I-” she began, and stopped, 

frightened by the sound of her own voice. 

44 Don’t you want to look at the wedding- 
cake ? ” she substituted hastily. 

They went out and inspected the wedding- 
cake. They looked again at the wedding 
presents, and each wondered privately how it 
would seem to have to send them back, as 
they surely must when the wedding was 
declared off. 

Then they returned to the drawing-room 
and made frantic and disconnected attempts 
at conversation. 

At ten o’clock Hartington coughed ner¬ 
vously and rose from his chair. 

44 Oh, you’re not going yet ? ” Cicely cried. 

44 I’m sure it’s early.” 

44 1 wasn’t going,” said Hartington. 44 1 
assure you I had no intention of going. I— 

I just wanted to change my chair.” 

Hartington sat down again and mentally 
cursed himself for the coward that he 
was. 

An hour later he looked at his watch. 

44 It’s eleven,” he said. 44 And l —I-” 

44 You mustn't go yet,” Cicely cried des¬ 
perately. 44 There’s something—something I 
must say to you.” 

Hartington took a firm grip of the arms 
of his chair. 

44 I’m not going,” he said. 44 1—I—well, 
there’s something I’ve just got to say to 
you." 

They waited politely, each for the other to 
speak first 

44 Well, can’t you talk ? ” Cicely de¬ 
manded irritably; her nerves were giving 
way 
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“ I thought perhaps you wanted to speak 
first,” Hartington suggested meekly. 

“ I don’t,” said Cicely. “ I don’t want 
to speak at all. But I’ve got to. And—and 
I don’t know how to begin.” 

“ Same here,” said Hartington sympa¬ 
thetically. 

Cicely flung him a sheet of paper and 
hunted out two pencils at the writing-desk. 

“ Here, write it, Dick Hartington, what¬ 
ever it is,” she cried desperately, “ and I’ll 
do the same. And then we’U exchange 
papers.” 

“ I never meant to ask you to marry me.” 
Hartington wrote. He felt that the word» 
were brutal, but there are times when a 
quick, sharp blow is the truest kindness. 
“ I meant that note for Bernice Kinsale.” 

“ When I promised to marry you,” wrote 
Cicely, “ I was trying to spite Tom Gifford. 
I don’t want to spite him now; and, oh! I 
can’t marry you.” 

She reached her slip of paper to Hart¬ 
ington. “ Is yours ready ? ” she asked 
faintly, 

“ Yes,” said Hartington, and they 
exchanged. 

A fraction of a second later Dick Harting¬ 
ton was of the opinion that a small cyclone 
had struck his right shoulder, Cicely was 
sobbing tempestuously against his coat 
collar. 

“ Oh, Dick Hartington,” she was crying 
hysterically, “ how I do love you now that 
I know I haven’t got to marry you! ” 

Dick Hartington patted her shoulder 
soothingly. Funny, he thought, that he 
had never realised till that minute what a 
really nice girl Cicely Norton was. 

“ Good Heavens! ” be said. “ We were 
going to make a hash of things, weren’t we?” 

Cicely nodded energetically. 

“But we’re not now,” she said. “And, 
oh, Dick, will you hunt up my Tom this very 
minute and give him a message from me ? 
Tell him I want him back, but I don’t want 
him unless he loves me. But if he doesn’t 
come tell him I’ll never speak to him again 
as long as I live—never. And tell him if 
he wont marry me I’ll live and die an old 
maid. Now go at once, Dick Hartington; 
what are you waiting for ? And tell him to 
come to-night, even if he doesn’t get here 
till to-morrow morning. I’ll wait up for 
him.” 

Hartington required no urging. He 
seized his hat and took the front steps two 
at a bound. At the comer he bumped into 
a man who was walking slowly past, head 
sunk on chest, hands in pockets. 


“ By all that’s lucky,” Hartington shouted, 
“Tom Gifford! My boy, you’re wanted 
back there.” He jerked his thumb towards 
the house he had just left. “ The lady who 
was to have been my bride says she’ll marry 
you or she won’t be married at all. Go on 
in, she’s waiting for you. And there’s a 
wedding-cake, and all kinds of beautiful 
pickle forks and butter dishes and things, 
and they’re yours, all yours for the taking.” 

“ Drunk or crazy,” muttered Tom 
Gifford, as he watched Hartington swing 
down the street. “ Maybe both. My word! 
what an escape for Cicely ! ” 

“ Then, slowly, because he only half believed 
in his own great good fortune, he mounted 
the steps and rang the bell. 

Hartington, unmindful of the fact that 
it was already past midnight, went at once 
to Bernice’s house. The lights were all out; 
but, undeterred, he gave the bell a lusty 
ring, and waited impatiently. 

A second storey window was flung up, 
and the bald head of Kinsale pere was 
thrust out. 

“ What's the matter ? ” he demanded. 

“It’s me—Hartington. And I want to 
come in.” 

The head was withdrawn and tbo window 
slammed to. The old gentleman turned on 
the light and began to struggle into his 
trousers. 

“God bless my soul!” he muttered. 
“ What can he want at this time of night?” 
Then he went down and opened the door. 

He listened to Hartington’s somewhat 
incoherent story with shrewd, twinkling 
eyes. “ God bless my soul! ” he said again. 
“ I don’t want to listen to all that. Tell it 
to Bernice.” Then he went back upstairs 
and called his daughter. 

# * • • • 

The Norton-Hartington wedding took 
place as arranged, but the people who went 
to it were never more surprised in their 
lives. For Cicely Norton married Tom 
Gifford, and Dick Hartington married 
Bernice Kinsale. 

The grooms were beaming, and the brides 
perfectly happy, though one of them wore a 
gown that wrinkled atrociously in the back, 
and the other one that looked as though it 
had been thrown together at a moment’s 
notice—as indeed it had. 

No one exactly understood how it had 
all come about, but no objections were 
registered, for had they not quite uncon¬ 
sciously made one wedding gift do duty for 
two ? 
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These pages are especially for the children, and are written in simple 
language that they can ail understand; there are no long words 
requiring explanation. Let your little ones have them to read . 


THE FLY AND THE BURGLAR. * * ji 

jb jb jb & By D. DOTY\ 
How a big blue’bottle fly helped to frighten away a thief. 


M R. FLY was enjoying his evening 
meal of sugar that had been spilt 
on the tablecloth by mamma as she 
sweetened Master Harold’s tea. 

“ How careless of me! ” said mamma, 
with a little frown. 

“ How very kind,” cried Mr. Fly gaily. 
But, of course, no one understood him. It 
just sounded like “ Buzz-buzz-buzz ! ” It’s 
very hard to understand what a fly says, he 
talks so fast! 

The family had finished tea and Mr. Fly 
knew that Mary would come in presently to 
clear the table. Therefore, he ate very fast 
—so fast that if he had been a little boy he 
would have had a bad pain. 

But if a fly eats fast he eats very little at 
a time. He shoots out his tongue, which is 
like a tiny hollow wick with a knob at the 
end. This knob opens like two lips and 
then closes over one little giain of sugar. 

Then Mr. Fly rolls his four thousand eyes 
—he really has that many, you know!—• 
smacks his lips and buzzes : “ My ! that was 
good ! ” and then picks out another fine 
grain of sugar. 

Now, it’s because he has so many eyes 
that you can rarely catch a fly. While a 
few hundred eyes are looking about for some¬ 
thing to eat a few hundred others are 
watching you as you reach out your hand 
to grab him. 

Fat Mr. Bluebottle Fly was presently 
interrupted by Mary, who began to fold 
up the tablecloth. Mr. Fly was angry, 
because he had not quite finished, and so 
flew in Mary’s face, banging hard against her 
nose. 

“ There! ” he buzzed to himself, as he 
sailed off to the window. “ I think that 
will teach her a lesson ! ” 

But Mary only rubbed her nose because 
the fly had tickled it, and muttered: 
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“ Bother the nasty thing ! ” and then forgot 
all about him. 

Mr. Fly bumped and buzzed against the 
window pane, trying to get outdoors, and 
after a while, when mamma, who was 
reading, got up and raised the sash to shoo 
him out, Mr. Fly decided he would stay in 
and went soaring up along the ceiling. 

Papa, who was looking at the evening 
paper, laid it down presently and turned to 
mamma, and said : 

“ Jane ” (that was mamma’s name), 
“ there have been a great many tramps in 
this neighbourhood lately, and it worries 
me sometimes. One might break into the 
house and steal the silver.” 

Mr. Fly, who was a curious little chap, 
was very much interested in this bit of 
news, so he flew down and settled on papa’s 
upper lip that he might hear the better. 

“ A-chew ! ” sneezed papa, and poor Mr. 
Fly was shot across the room. 

“ My ! ” he muttered, as he smoothed his 
ruffled wings. “ That was a storm, and 
no mistake! ” 

Made more careful, he next alighted on 
papa’s collar and listened. 

‘ We must be very careful to lock up 
everything each night, my dear,” papa con¬ 
tinued. “ For if they once get in they 
might do a lot of damage.” 

It had grown quite late now, and papa 
and mamma started upstairs for bed. Mr. 
Fly, feeling a trifle nervous himself, went 
to inspect the windows. Crawling behind 
a blind in the dining-room, he found to 
his dismay that the catch was not fastened. 

“ Oh, dear! What shall I do ? ” he said 
to himself. 

Everyone had gone to bed and perhaps 
was asleep by this time, so Mr. Fly, who was 
really a brave little chap, determined to stay 
on guard all night, and if anyone tried to 
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enter by that window he would—well, he 
would decide then what to do. 

Mr. Fly was dozing ; he had not more than 
perhaps six eyes open when he distinctly 
heard a scratching noise outside the window ; 
then softly and carefully it was raised. 

Next an arm was thrust in, and finally a 
big, burly tramp got in ac the window. 
Poor, frightened Mr. Fly made a dive for 
him and banged savagely again and again 
into his face, but the tramp paid no atten¬ 
tion to him whatever. 

Then Mr. Fly had a clever idea. He flew 
upstairs to where papa and mamma slept. 
The door was closed, but the keyhole was 
not, and through it crawled Mr. Fly. A 
faint spark of gas was burning, and so Mr. 
Fly could make out the sleeping faces of 
papa and mamma. 

“ Buzz-buzz-buzz ! ” cried he, flying into 
their faces. “ Buzz-buzz-buzz, there is a 
cramp downstairs. Hurry, hurry. Buzz- 
buzz! ” 

In a moment both people were awake. 

“ My goodness, Jane, we simply can’t 
sleep till we get rid of that bothersome fly,” 
growled papa, and up he got and opened the 
aoor to shoo him out. 

Suddenly papa stopped short and listened. 
Then quickly he took out of a drawer a small, 
shiny thing and started downstairs. The 
tramp heard him eommg, however, and 
when papa reached the dining-room he was 


O* ^ MS NEW 

By Joe 

Say , Vve got a new brother ; 

Never teased to have him , nuther, 

But ke's here. 

They just went ahead and bought him, 

Ana last week the doctor brought him . 

Wa'n't that queer ? 

When I heard the news from Molly , 

Why, I thought at fyst 'twas jolly, 

9 Cause, you see, 

l thought I could go and get him, 

Then mamma, of course , could let him 
Play with me. 

But when I had once looked at him^ 

“ Why /''I said, “ My sakes, is that him ? 
Just that mite ! ” 

They said, “ Yes” and , “ Ain't he cunnin' ? ” 
Ana I thought they must be funnin — 

He's a sight / 
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running across the lawn. All he had taken 
were a loaf of bread and^piece of meat from 
the pantry. So it was nothing very serious 
alter all. 

Of course, Mr. Fly was very proud of him¬ 
self and the clever way he had outwitted the 
tramp. And the next morning he washed 
his face with unusual care before he sauntered 
down to breakfast. 

“ I suppose,” he said to himself, “ I shall 
be treated like one of the family after w r hat 
I have done for them.” 

But, alas for human gratitude ! A great 
sheet of sticky fly paper was lying in the 
centre of the table, put there, no doubt, by 
spiteful Mary. It was sprinkled with sugar, 
and at the tempting sight Mr. Fly settled 
down to enjoy his breakfast and was 
caught. 

He struggled and cried out in pain and 
dismay. 

“ What a noise he does make, to be sure,” 
said heartless papa. 

The buzzing grew fainter and fainter, and 
finally ceased, for poor Mr. Fly was dead. 

Then papa looked at him closely. 

“ Why, Jane, I do believe that is the fly 
that woke us last night. Really he deserved 
a better fate.” 

And that is very like the way we treat 
many people. We wait until they are gone 
before we say nice things about them. 

Poor little fly ! 


BROTHER . & & 

Lincoln. 

He's so small, it's just amazin ', 

And you'd think that he was blazin', 

He's so red; 

And his nose is like a berry , 

And he's bald as Uncle Jerry 9 
On his head . 

Why , he isn't worth a dollar J 
All he does is cry and holler 
More and more. 

Won't sit up ; you can't arrange him ; 
l don't see why pa don't change him 
At the store. 

Now we've got to dress and feed him * 

And we really didn't need him 
More'n a frog ; 

Why'd they buy a baby brother 
When they knew I'd good real ruther 
Have a dog ! 
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THE LAIDLY WORM OF SPINDLESTONE HEUGH. 


How a wicked witch Queen turned a lovely princess into a Laidly Worm, only 
to be turned herself into a Laidly Toad. This is another of the tales which the 
Fairyland Society reads to the poor children of the slums of London. 


I N Bamborough Castle once lived a king 
who had a fair wife and two children, 
a son named Childe Wynd and a 
daughter named Margaret. Childe Wynd 
went forth to seek his fortune, and, soon after 
he had gone, the queen, his mother, died. 

The king mourned her loud and faithfully, 
but one day while he was hunting he came 
across a lady of great beauty, and became so 
much in love with her that he determined to 
marry her. So he sent word home that he 
was going to bring a new queen to Bam¬ 
borough Castle. 

Princess Margaret was not very glad to 
near of her mother’s place being taken, but 
she did not repine, but did her father’s 
bidding. And at the appointed day she 
came down to the castle gate with the keys 
all ready to hand over to her step-mother. 

Soon the procession drew near, and the 
new queen came towards Princess Margaret, 
who bowed low and handed her the keys of 
the castle. She stood there with blushing 
cheeks and eye on ground, and said: 

“ 0 welcome, father dear, to your halls 
and bowers, and welcome to you, my new 
mother, for all that’s here is yours,” and 
again she offered the keys. 

One of the king’s knights who had escorted 
the new queen cried out in admiration : 

“ Surely this northern princess is the 
loveliest of her kind.” 

At that the new queen flushed up and 
pried out: 

“ At least your courtesy might have 
excepted me.” And then she muttered 
below her breath : 

“ I’ll soon put an end to her beauty.” 

That same night the queen, who was a 
noted witch, stole down to a lonely dungeon 
wherein she did her magic, and with spells 
three times three, and with passes nine 
times nine,.she cast Princess Margaret under 
her spell. 

And this was her spell: 

I weird ye to be a Laidly Worm, 

And borrowed shall ye never be, 

Until Childe Wynd , the King's own son, 
Come to the Heugh and thrice kiss thee; 
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Until the world comes to an end , 

Borrowed shall ye never be. 

So Lady Margaret went to bed a beauteous 
maiden and rose up a Laidly Worm. And 
when her maidens came in to dress her in the 
morning they found coiled up on the bed a 
dreadful dragon, which uncoiled itself and 
came towards them. But they ran away 
shrinking, and the Laidly Worm crawled 
and crept, and crept and crawled, till it 
reached the Heugh, or rock of the Spindle- 
stone, round which it coiled itself, and 
lay there basking with its terrible snout in 
the air. 

Soon the country round about had reason 
to know of the Laidly Worm of Spindle- 
stone Heugh. For hunger drove the 
monster out from its cave, and it used to 
devour everything it came across. So at 
last they went to a mighty wizard, and 
asked him what they should do. Then ho 
consulted his works and his familiar, ancf 
told them : 

“ The Laidly Worm is really the Princess 
Margaret, and it is hunger that drives her 
forth to do such deeds. Put aside for her 
seven kine, and each day as the sun goes 
down carry every drop of milk they yield to 
the stone trough at the foot of the Heugh, 
and the Laidly Worm will trouble the 
country no longer. But if ye would that she 
be borrowed to her natural shape, and that 
she who bespelled her be rightly punished, 
send over the seas for her brother, Childe 
Wynd.” 

All was done as the warlock advised, and 
the Laidly Worm lived on the milk of the 
seven kine, and the country was troubled no 
longer. 

But when Childe Wynd heard the 
news he swore a mighty oath to rescue his 
sister and revenge her on their cruel step¬ 
mother. And three-and-thirty of his men 
took the oath with him. 

Then they set to work and built a long 
ship, and its keel they made of the rowan 
tree. And when all was ready they out with 
their oars and pulled sheer for Bamborough 
Keep. 


NcprWUd, hy permission, from “ English Fairy Tales” compiled by Joseph Jacobs. {Nutt.) 
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But as they got near the keep the step¬ 
mother felt by her magic power that some¬ 
thing was being wrought against her, and she 
summoned her familiar imps, and said : 

“ Childe Wynd is coming over the seas ; he 
must never land. Raise storms, or bore the 
hull; but nohow must he touch shore.” 

Then the imps went forth to meet Childe 
Wynd’s ship, but when they got near they 
found they had no power over the ship, for 
its keel was made of the rowan tree. So 
back they came to the queen-witch, who 
knew not what to do. She ordered her men- 
at-arms to resist Childe Wynd if he should 
land near them, and by her spells she caused 
the Laidly Worm to wait by the entrance of 
the harbour. 

As the ship came near the Worm unfolded 
its coils, and dipping into the sea, caught 
hold of the ship of Childe Wynd, and banged 
it off the shore. Three times Childe Wynd 
urged his men on to row bravely and strong, 
but each time the Laidly Worm kept it off 
the shore. 

Then Childe Wynd ordered the ship to 
put about, and the witch-queen thought he 
had given up the attempt. But instead of 
that he only rounded the next point and 
landed safe and sound in Budle Creek, and 
then, with sword drawn and bow bent, 
rushed up, followed by his men, to fight the 
terrible Worm that had kept him from 
landing. 

But the moment Childe Wynd had landed 
the witch-queen’s power over the Laidly 
Worm had gone, and she went back to her 
bower all alone, not an imp, nor a man-at- 
arms to help her, for she knew her hour was 
come. 

So when Childe Wynd came rushing up to 
the Laidly Worm it made no attempt to stop 
him or hurt him, but just as he was going to 


raise his sword to slay it, the voice of his own 
sister Margaret came from its jaws, saying : 

“ 0, quit your sword , unbend your bow. 

And give me hisses three ; 

For though I am a poisonous worm, 

No harm Fll do to thee” 

Childe Wynd stayed his hand, but he did 
not know what to think if some witchery 
were not in it. Then said the Laidly Worm : 

“ 0, quit your sword , unbend your bow % 

And give me kisses three; 

If Pm not won ere set the sun. 

Won never shall I be.” 

Then Childe Wynd went up to the Laidly 
Worm and kissed it once ; but no change 
came over it. Then Childe Wynd kissed it 
once more, but yet no change came over it. 
For a third time he kissed the loathsome 
thing, and, with a hiss and a roar, the Laidly 
Worm reared back, and before Childe Wynd 
stood his sister Margaret. 

He wrapped his cloak about her, and then 
went up to the castle with her. When he 
reached the keep he went off to the witch- 
queen’s bower, and when he saw her, he 
touched her with a twig of a rowan tree. 

No sooner had he touched her than she 
shrivelled up and shrivelled up, till she 
became a huge, ugly toad, with bold, staring 
eyes and a horrible hiss. She croaked and 
she hissed, and then hopped away down the 
castle steps, and Childe Wynd took his 
father’s place as king, and they all lived 
happy afterwards. 

But to this day the loathsome toad is seen 
at times, haunting the neighbourhood of 
Bamborough Keep, and the wicked witch- 
queen is a Laidly Toad. 


Jt THE SHARK S' PARTY. ^ 


Deep inthe dark blue ocean , 

Beneath the billowy foam , 

Madame Shark sent out her cards 
To say she was at home. 

The feast was served in sumptuous style. 
The table trimmed sea green; 

For dishes , great big oyster shells 
Were all the china seen. 


The guests came very early , 

Their fins and tails so bright 
That Madame Shark did not prepare 
To make a single light . 

But , sad to say , the biggest feast 
Was for the hungry shark. 

She swallowed every fish that came, 
With hardly a remark. 
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j, & & j* j* By ROBIN GRAY. 

CHAPTEBS I.—Vir. 

The interest in the story so for centres round Dora Frere, a hospital nurse. She is engaged by a Mrs. Dcedes to 
come to Bargeries Lodge to take charge of a Mrs. Grant, who is mentally afflicted. 

By a strange coincidence there are two Mrs. Grants in Bargeries—one at the Manor and the other at the Lodge. 
Dora gets to the Manor by mistake and finds that she is supposed to he the widow of Mrs. Grant’s son, Duncan, who 
was reported to have died in South Africa. There is a mystery about this Mrs. Duncan Grant, for no one had heard 
of the marriage until Duncan’s death was announced, and her visit to the Manor was not looked forward to. 

Duncan, however, is not dead, and at this juncture arrives home. On being confronted with Dora as his supposed 
wife, he denies that he is married. Dora then explains who she really is. 

Now the question arises as to who the woman masquerading as Mrs. Duncan Grant is, and what is her object in so 
doing. Her letters announcing the marriage and her impending visit were signed Gladys Grant—that is the only clue 
there is to work upon. 

Dora then goes to Bargeries Lodge. She explains the cause of her non-appearance earlier, and Mrs. Deedes is 
extremely annoyed to find that she was at the Manor, though giving no reason for her anger. Mrs. Grant is 
apparently quite mad, and has, to all appearances, been ill-treated and drugged. She shows great fear of Mrs. Deedes, 
though the latter professes to be very fond of her. When Dora tells her suspicions that her patient has been drugged 
to Mrs. Deedes, the latter becomes very indignant, feeling that Dora accuses her of being a party to it. 

Before Dora left the Manor, Duncan Grant promised that he would call on her at the Lodge. He comes, but Mrs. 
Deedes does not admit him, nor does she tell Dora of his visit. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

A War of Words. 

HE following day was Sunday. Dora had gone 
to bed with a feeling of depression which 
made her ashamed, because Mr. Grant had not 
kept his promise of calling to see how she was 
getting on. She was quite ready to see how many 
things he must have found to do upon his first 
arrival at home, and told herself how foolish she 
was to have expected him; but though she could 
reason, she could not help feeling disappointed. 
She had arranged with Mrs. Deedes to undertake 
the charge of the patient while she, Dora, went 
to morning service. 

The lunatic was already more tractable. She 
continued to sleep soundly all night, and Dora 
wondered what charm was in the drug that the 
doctor had substituted for the narcotic. The only 
times when the poor creature gave trouble, were 
the occasions of Dora’s going out. She would cling 
to her and howl when she saw Mrs. Deedes. 

Sunday morning was bright, cold, and windy, a 
regular English spring day. The walk to church 
r/as a long one, and Dora had to run part of the 
way. When at last she arrived the bell had ceased 
ringing. 

She crept shyly in, asked the old man in attend¬ 
ance for the seat belonging to the Lodge, and slipped 
into her place, the cynosure of all eyes. 

At first, coming in out of the brilliant sunshine, 
she felt as if she were in the dark; but soon she 
could make out things ; and almost at once she saw 
with a conscious start of pleasure, in a Seat behind 
the choir, and at right angles to her own, Mrs. 
Grant, her sister. Miss Otway, and Duncrn. 
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When service was over and she went out she 
found the Manor House party close behind her, 
and they gave her cordial greeting. 

“I’m glad to see you alive and well,” said Mr. 
Grant, as he shook hands. “ When the old woman 
declined to let me in yesterday I began to wonder 
what they had done to you.” 

“ Then you came ! ” The words broke from 
her before she was aware of it. 

“ Didn’t they even tell you I had been ? By 
Jove ! ” said Duncan. 

“ No, indeed they did not. What time did 
you come ? ” 

“ About twelve.” 

“ But, my dear,” struck in his mother, “ tell us 
how you like it. What kind of people are they ? *** 

“ They are odious people,” said Dora, “ and in 
some ways I dislike it very much ; but I spoke out 
strongly the first day, and I cannot truly say that I 
am uncomfortable. They try to give me what I 
ask for. The thing I feel most is, that they really 
got me under false pretences. The poor creature is 
completely mad. I cannot make up my mind 
whether she is a morphia maniac, or whether they 
have given her morphia continually to prevent her 
being violent. She is very degraded and horrid in 
her ways ; but I am sorry for her.” 

“ I do not think you ought to stay in such a place,” 
said Mrs. Grant. “ But get into the carriage and 
we will drive you back. It is a long way for you to 
walk.” 

“ I like walking,” said Dora, “ but if you will bo 
so very kind as to drive me as far as the cross roads 
it will save time.” 

The two ladies got into the big, roomy brougham, 
and Dor?, r.nd Duncan sat facing them. 
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“ It seems so absurd,” she said with a laugh and 
* little blush, “ I felt as if you were old friends 
when I saw you this morning.” 

“ You must consider us as friends,” said Mrs. 
Grant, “ and be sure to let us know how it fares 
with you. 1 do not think it is a suitable case for a 
girl of your age. 4 

“ I am afraid so, too,” replied Dora, “ I shall ask 
the doctor what he thinks when I see him. It 
was yerv curious, Mrs. Deedes had no doctor in 
•attendance. Of course, I said she must call him 
in at least once, and he came while I was out, and 
left word that he could not come again until 
Tuesday, so I have not yet seen him.” 

“ Dr. Meadowes, I suppose ? ” 

“ I don’t think they mentioned the name,” 
aaid Dora thoughtfully, “Is there another local 
doctor ? ” 

“ Well, they may employ Halliday ; but he comes 
from a distance. I fancy they must, for I do not 
remember that I ever heard Dr. Meadowes speak 
of them.” 

“ Well, whichever it is, I shall have a good deal 
to say to him on Tuesday,” laughed Dora. 

Mrs. Grant next proceeded to give Dora a kind 
and cordial invitation to tea on Wednesday, and 
when the carriage stopped at £he cross roads Dora 
alighted with a heart and spirits dancing. Mr. 
Grant had kept his promise; he had tried to see her; 
that he had not succeeded did not seem to matter. 
•She could have sung for joy as she went home. 

“ You’re back in good time,” remarked Mrs. 
Deedes graciously as she came in. “ You must be a 
-quick walker.” 

“ Mrs. Grant very kindly drove me back as far 
as the cross roads,” said Dora. 

Mrs. Deedes got very red in the fape. 

“ Mrs. Grant indeed ! ” she cried, turning on 
Dora in a rage. “ What’s she g qI to do, I should 
like to knpw, poking her nose in my affairs! I 
•hope you remember what I said about pumping ! 
What questions had she got to ask I’d be glad to 
know ? ” 

Dora drew herself up. 

“ I do not think you can know Mrs. Grant,” she 
said quietly. “ You told me not to gossip in the 
village, and you are very right not to wish that. 
But to speak to my friends of my case-” 

“ Your friends indeed ! Fine friends! What 
do they know of you, or you of them, if it comes to 
that! ” cried the angry woman. “ I won’t endure 
it! To have every word that passes my lips carried 
to that stuck-up old crock that thinks herself too 
grand to call upon me ! You’ll please to know 
that I won’t have it."’ 

“I do not quite understand,” said Dora, still 
politely. “ Do you mean that you do not wish me 
to visit at the Manor House ? ” 

“ Yes, I do.” 

“ Mrs. Grant has asked me to go to tea there on 
Wednesday next. I was about to ask you if I 
night do so, going without my afternoon walk 


to-morrow and Tuesday,, to make up. You say 
you do not wish it.” 

“ I do say I do not wish it, and what’s more, 
you shan’t go.” 

“ Then I will give you notice to leave at the end 
of my month,” said Dora. “ I am not going to 
stay with people who treat me like this.” 

“ Good riddance,” replied Mrs. Deedes, still 
crimson with fury; “ and there’s an end of fine 
lady attendants for me.” 

“ Would you like me to leave to-day ? I am 
perfectly ready to go, if you wish.” 

“ I daresay you are. But fortunately you can't 
inconvenience me like that. I’ll sue you for a 
month’s wages if you try it on.” 

“ If I left to-day it would be at your own desire, 
not at mine,” answered Dora. “ Your present 
anger is quite unreasonable, as I think you would 
see if you thought a little.” 

Mrs. Deedes did not reply, but, apparently, too 
angry for words, bounced out of the room, and 
Dora, in a good deal of perturbation, went to take 
off her things. 

The girl’s cheeks were flaming as she removed 
her hat, and carefully combed her shining looks 
before the tiny glass. Her window was wide open 
to the clear, strong air, and she heard distinctly the 
sound of voices in the desolate stable yard below. 
Mrs. Deedes was evidently relating the story of her 
grievances to her husband, and Dora, was not con¬ 
scious of eavesdropping until two or three sentences 
had struck upon her ear. 

“ I told you it was no go first moment she set 
foot in the place,” said the angry woman. “ And 
the whole of it I put down to that fool Gladys, 
settling her own affairs without consulting us. If 
she hadn’t gone and made her own arrangements for 
the very same day that we fixed for the girl to come 
here, there wouldn’t have been any of this folly 
about those Grants. Pay her and let her go, I 
says.” 

“ I haven’t got it on me,” was the sulky reply, 
“ and I don’t see what the Grants matter. They 
couldn’t interfere, could they ? They get their 
rent regular ; Joo sees to that-” 

“ You mark my words • if you don’t get her out 
of this there’ll be trouble.” 

“ Rats! At any rate, wait a bit. Patch it up 
with her now, until after Joe s seen Her. Twig ? ” 

Dora came to herself with a start, and turned 
abruptly from the window. As she slowly left 
the room and returned to her patient, she pondered 
over the words she bad just heard. “I told you it 
was no go/’ Mrs. Deedes had said. What was no go? 
She thought ske understood. These people were 
no doubt well paid for keeping the poor lunatic, 
and.it was to their interest, therefore, to have her in 
the house. What they wanted was an attendant, 
sufficiently tractable to wink at the poor creature’s 
madness, and enable them to reap their profits 
still. 

But the portion of w^hat she find heard which 
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made the deepest effect upon her was the mention 
of Gladys. 

Miss Otway had been in correspondence with the 
alleged wife of Duncan, and she had signed herself 
Gladys Grant. 

This seemed to open up new vistas of suspicion. 
The curious coincidence of name had very likely, 
suggested the trick. Gladys Grant was most 
probably Gladys Grant in all seriousness. 

Just as she was sitting at the window after dinner, 
reading, Barbara, busy with a needle, putting 
bright red stitches into a cardboard robin, there 
came a tap at the door, and the detestable Mr. 
Deedes walked in. 

Dora’s face expressed displeasure, and Barbara 
set up a shrill howL 

44 Hush, hush, I am here, it k all right,” said 
Dora quietly, taking the poor thing’s hand. She 
subsided at once, but lowered herself to the ground, 
and crawled to the shelter of her nurse’s skirts, 
whence she glowered, with fearful grimaces, on the 
intruder. 

“ You’ll excuse me, I know, Miss Frere,” said 
the man smoothly, seating himself with a most 
evident desire to be conciliatory and agreeable. 
“ I come, as you might say, with an olive branch— 
an olive branch ! ” 

“ Indeed 1 ” 

“ Yes. Mrs. Deedes tells me there was a differ¬ 
ence of opinion between herself and you as regards 
afternoons out.” 

“ It was not quite that,” replied Dora evenly. 
44 Mrs. Deedes claimed the right to prevent me 
seeeing my friends. I am sorry, but I cannot 
submit to that.” 

He cleared his throat. 

“ There was a slight misunderstanding,” he said. 
44 Mrs. Deedes has been annoyed, as ladies will, 
you know, about Mrs. Grant not having called 
upon her. She was still more annoyed when the 
young man from the Manor House came hanging 
about this house after you the other morning. 
Well, she knew that he could but have seen you 
for half-an-hour, since he only got home the day 
you came to us ; and he’s a wild one by all accounts. 
Now you. Miss Frere, if you’ll forgive me for 
naming it, are a very attractive young woman, 
and Mrs. Deedes she feels responsible for you in a 
kind of way. It would be a hard thing if we got 
the name for fast doings in this house, and in a 
quiet neighbourhood like this a young girl like 
yourself can’t think what gossip there is. One 
can’t be too careful. If Mrs. Deedes thought you 
were going out to meet this young Grant I can’t 
think but what she did right to speak up.” 

44 1 made it quite clear to Mrs. Deedes that my 
invitation was from Mrs. Grant to go to tea with 
her,” said Dora composedly. 

44 You may have thought you made it clear, 
but you didn’t,” was the reply. 44 She thought 
you was asking for leave to go walking out with 
young Grant the whole afternoon. Of course she 
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could have no reasonable objection to your going 
to see your friends ; but as regards the young man, 

I don’t see that you can quarrel with Her for being 
a bit careful, when a pretty girl like yourself is in 
the case. She doesn’t know him, you see, and as 
I have said, he’s been wild, what we can hear of it.” 

Dora made no answer ; she took Barbara’s work 
from her, and corrected it. 

44 Mrs. Deedes asked me to say,” he went on 
at last, 44 that she will be pleased for you to accept 
Mrs. Grant’s invitation for Wednesday afternoon, 
and perhaps you would reconsider your intention 
to leave us at the end of your month.” 

4 ' I am obliged to Mrs. Deedes for allowing me 
to go on Wednesday,” said Dora coldly. 44 But 
I think it best to keep to my decision about leaving. 

I have not the experience necessary for the treat¬ 
ment of this case. You require an older and more 
responsible person. Besides, Mrs. Deedes has not 
liked me from the first. My delay in arriving, 
which was not my own fault, set her against me, 

I think ; and she is very offensive in her manner to 
me usually. I am not used to be so spoken to, and 
I do not like it, but I am willing to stay another 
week for my patient’s sake. You will then have 
had tine to fill my position.” 

D B B 
CHAPTER IX. 

44 Beware of the Dog. 1 * 

N Monday afternoon Dora was wondering 
how she could let Mrs. Grant know of her 
having given notice, and of her secret 
suspicion that the woman who had attempted to 
blackmail them was in some way connected with 
the Deedes. 

As she was pondering, Mrs. Deedes came in. 

44 Hullo, ain’t you ready to go out ? ” she asked. 

Dora had not seen her since the disagreeable 
scene between them yesterday, and was sensible 
of some embarrassment as she replied : 

44 No ; I thought it was agreed that I should stay 
in this afternoon in consideration of going out 
on Wednesday.” 

“Not to-day, I shouldn’t,” said Mrs. Deedes. 
44 To-morrow you had better stay as the doctor’s 
expected, but I should get a run to-day. Suppose 
you go for an hour.” 

44 Thank you,” said Dora, rising with alacrity. 
44 You are very kind.” 

She ran to her room and in haste scribbled a post¬ 
card—there was not time for more, if she meant to 
get to the village and back and post her message 
within the hour. She merely said that she had 
leave to come on Wednesday. 

Fanny Gale, the postmistress, regarded her with 
interest as she came in, and produced some letters. 

44 If you are going straight back, Miss,” said she, 
44 maybe you would take these. Mr. Deedes 
always takes them if he comes over, as there’s no 
second delivery out to the Lodge.” 

Dora willingly complied. She glanced at the 
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addresses of the envelopes in her hand. Among 
them wm a post-card. The address was down¬ 
wards as she held it, and the two words inscribed 
upon the back were clearly visible. Without 
being blind she could not have helped seeing them. 

“ Cave Canem. —J.” 

“ Beware of the Dog ! ’* 

The Dog! That was Duncan Grant. This 
message was clearly from the same hand which 
telegraphed “ Dog foimd ” to the Junction. A 
strong dislike to the people in whose house she 
was arose with overpowering force within her. 
She positively longed for the arrival of Wednesday, 
when 8he could tell all these things to her friends. 

For a moment she paused^ holding the post-card 
as though fascinated; and as she stood, the little 
shop bell clicked, a shadow fell across the letters 
in her hand, and looking up, she met the earnest 
gaze and soft, dark eyes of the Dog himself. 

Hie colour flew to her face in such undisciplined 
confusion that it was no wonder if Fanny Gale 
smiled. The pleasure in his expression was no less 
unmistakable than the confusion in hers. Perhaps 
there may have been a little triumph, too. On his 
part it is fair to suppose that the meeting was not 
altogether unintentional. The two shook hands 
and she spoke hurriedly and not very coherently. 

“ How do you do ? I have just posted a card to 
your mother—to tell her I shall be pleased to come 
on Wednesday, as she asks me. I must say * Good¬ 
bye ’ now, I have not a moment to stay; 1 am in a 
hurry. I have to be on duty again at four.” 

He took out his watch. 

“ At four ? Then indeed you have no time to 
waste. Start at once, and I’ll walk part of the 
way with you. I am only here to buy stamps, and 
I will catch you up easily.” 

“ Oh, please don’t trouble! I could not think 
of taking you out of your way.” 

‘ 4 It’s nothing of the kind. I’ve got to go down 
and look at the young trees in Deerway coppice. I 
was coining down your way, really.” 

Dora said no more. She felt the shrewd eyes of 
Fanny Gale upon her, and, hfraid to betray herself 
further, ran out of the shop without ceremony* 
and hastened homewards as fast as her legs would 
carry her. 

“ Beware of the Dog ! They might very well 
send that warning to me,” she thought. “ Oh 
dear, how shall I get rid of him ! ” 

She had gone but a very little way before she 
heard the quick footfall running behind her, and 
the long, alert Squire was by her side. 

“ What a rate you go at! ” he cried, laughing 
as he caught her up. “ I hope you don’t want to 
give me the slip ! ” 

She was silent. What could she say to him ? 
He was so frank and friendly and kind, so well-bred, 
so utterly ignorant of any reason why he should not 
walk with her if he chose. And she, on her side, 
would have been content with the arrangement 
had it not been for the innuendoes of the Deedes. 


“ Isn’t the weather getting jolly ? ” he asked 
gaily. “ I always think one’s spirits are so high 
in the spring time, don’t you ? The promise 
of everything to come, I suppose it is. I find 
something intoxicating in the scent of primroses, 
and the sight of red catkins dangling on the willows 
against a sky of perfect blue like this.” 

Her whole soul leapt up to answer him. It was 
like the voice of her own young lonely heart speak¬ 
ing, crying out to her that she had found a mate. 
But she dared not speak for fear of saying too much. 
He began to notice her unresponsiveness. 

“Do you think me a fool ? ” he asked wistfully. 
“ Are you one of the sensible people who never 
have these thrills, and excitements about nothing, 
and longings for they don’t know what ? ” 

“ Oh,” she cried, “ but one has to beat it down ! 
One has to be in harness, and such thoughts are— 
are—out of place.” 

He turned and looked keenly at her; he could 
not but mark the distress and agitation in her face. 

“ What a selfish chap I am ! ” he said abruptly. 
“ The satisfaction of meeting you in the post-office, 
and the chance of a walk with you sent me up like 
a balloon, and I have been thinking only of myself 
and not at all of you. How are those odious people ? 
Are they ill-treating you ? ” 

“ Oh, no, thanks. Mrs. Deedes sent me out for 
a run very kindly, as a sort of extra. But—but— 
I want to say something to you, and I don’t like— 
it seems such nonsense; only—I wish you would 
be so kind as to say * Good-bye ’ to me here, and 
turn back.” 

He looked very much surprised, and for a moment 
somewhat annoyed. 

“ Do you mean that you want to get rid of me ? ” 
he asked loftily. 

“ Yes,” she said desperately. “ And if he is 
offended I can’t help it; it will be for the best,” 
she inly reflected. 

He came to a stop, holding out his hand, and 
raising his hat from his short light hair. 

“ I’m sure you’ll forgive my thick-wittedness,” 
he said. “ I wouldn’t bore you for worlds.” 

At this unkind speech the tears rushed to Dora’s 
eyes, and she could not help raising them to his in 
mute reproach. Her lips quivered. 

“ Good-bye,” she said. “ I’m sorry to be so 
stupid; I can’t help it.” 

“ Ha! ” he suddenly cried, as if a new idea 
struck him ; “ I know ! The old woman wouldn’t 
like you to be walking and talking with me! Is 
that it ? ” 

She nodded. 

“ Then why couldn’t you say so ? Is it really 
that ? Only that ? Wouldn’t you mind me if 
she hadn’t said something about it t ” 

“ Of course not,” said Dora. “ It is pleasant to 
meet a friend in this lonely place ; but as long as I 
am there-” 

“ Nothing of the kind,” said Duncan indignantly. 
“Your time off is your own, to be spt*nt as you ohoose. 
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Stick steadily to your right to your own friends. 
We met quite by chance to-day in th. post-office, 
and we are going the same way, so why not together? 
Have a little pluck and face it out; it will be better 
ki the end.” 

“ I almost believe that you are right,” said the 
girl, hardly realising the extent to which the wish 
was father to the belief in her heart. 

“ All right, then let’s go on a bit,” : he said, 44 don’t 
send me away yet. I’ll say 4 Good-bye * at the 
end of Marthouse Lane. There are such a»lot of 
things I want to talk to you about, and we get so 
few chances.” 

Dora surrendered. She had made her protest, 
but he was stronger than she, and she felt that her 
duty was done, and if he chose to stay with her, 
stay he might. They talked—not of any important 
things—but of life and hope and youth, the com¬ 
parison of tastes, the likeness of ideas, those im¬ 
portant nothings that make for intimacy in such a 
curious way between a young man and a girl. 

. When they reached the comer of Marthouse Lane 
both of them were quite taken aback. It seemed 
impossible that the moment for parting had come. 
In Dora’s pocket was the curious post-card. She' 
had not even debated the point as to whether she 
should show it to him. She had not thought about it 
Since he joined her, the only thing that mattered 
then seeming to be the fact that he was walking 
beside her. 

44 Oh,” she breathed, “ here we are at the comer, 
and there are so many things I had to say to you ! ” 

“ Say some of them on Wednesday,” he replied. 
? 4 1 shall come and meet you at the cross roads, 
and drive you over, and then we can talk a bit 
more. It is wonderful how time slips away,” he 
added with genuine surprise, as a new and start¬ 
ling fact. 44 Well, good-bye. I am glad I hap¬ 
pened to meet you.” \ 

They were standing by a gate leading into one 
of the young plantations. The sun was warm on 
the low stubbed beech thickets, and on the moss 
and primroses that lay between. In the distance 
the grey of the woodland was all bursting into gold 
and red and pale young green. Dora and Duncan 
looked into each other’s eyes, and said something 
that had no words. 

As their hands met in saying 44 Good-bye,” the 
sound of a step on the road caused them to pause. 
They did not start further apart, nor make any 
movement, but simply waited to see who went by. 
The high hedges of the narrow lane hid the passer¬ 
by until he was upon them. He was a youngish 
man, with an unremarkable face, and a small 
moustache. He passed with a preoccupied and 
unconcerned air, being in the act of lighting his 
pipe as he went by. He did not turn his head nor 
look at the couple by the gate, and his arm was 
raised so as partly to conceal his face from them 
both. He tramped on steadily and rather fast, 
and they heard his footsteps receding in regular 
cadence for some distance. 
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Then Dora, with a little nervous 44 Good-bye,” 
turned, and fairly ran down the lane ho Edwards, 
while Duncan, having watched her out of sight, 
climbed the gate into his plantation and threw 
himself down upon the primrose-starred moss for 
reflection. 

BHD 

CHAPTER X . 

The Squire's Narrow Escape. 

HAT Wednesday! Dora was ashamed to 
think how she looked forward to it! 
Ashamed of the craving she felt to be once 
more in a gentleman’s well-ordered house, with 
trained servants, comfort, and fresh air ! All the 
morning she positively trembled lest something 
should occur to prevent her going. But all was 
favourable, even the weather. 

Her patient was amenable and content, and, with 
all her duties punctually done, Dora put on her blue 
gown and started at three o’clock, her time her 
own until six. 

She felt inclined to sing aloud as she ran up the 
lane, but was glad she had refrained when, at the 
cross road?, she saw the dog-cart from the Manor 
House, and Duncan seated therein, according to 
promise waiting for her. 

And their eyes met as they laughed for joy of the 
gay spring day. 

4 * The air has given you a colour,” said Duncan, 
after a long inspection, 44 but you look worried, for 
all that. There are two little purple marks under 
your eyes, which were not there on the day I saw 
you first.” 

44 How can you talk such nonsense ! ” she cried. 

44 It is very sound sense. How goes it With your 
patient, and the rest of the amiable family ? ” 

44 1 will tell your mother all about that when we 
get to the Manor. Let us talk of something else 
now. I don’t know if you Will think me horribly 
inquisitive, but I want to know all about your 
coming back. How was it that you were reported 
dead ? Your mother had just that moment been 
telling me all about you, when your telegram 
arrived, and I have been devoured with curiosity 
ever since. It seemed so tantalising to be in the 
midst of such an interesting story, and then to And 
I had no business there at all, but must pack up 
my boxes and go. Do you think me very imperti¬ 
nent to ask about it ? ” 

44 1 am flattered that you care to know about it,” 
he said, with every appearance of sincerity. 44 But 
it’s altogether a thing I am half ashamed of. If 
my mother told you about me, as you say, I suppose 
you know I was in the 84th Cheviots, who surren¬ 
dered at Blaashoelc ? ” 

44 Yes, she told me ; and that you were so—that 
you felt it so—that you would not come homo.” 

44 1 simply couldn’t,” he said. 44 1 felt I must do 
something to wipe out the stain, or at least, have 
time to forget it. My colonel knew something of 
how badly I felt about it, and he persuaded the 
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general to give me some work—it was the work that 
everybody hated most of all—the clearing of the 
country—finding t-oried ammunition, firing Boer 
farms, and so on. Well, we came to a place where 
an Englishman had a big estate, Hood’s Bar, they 
called it. He had held in with the Boers at first, 
so as not to lose all he had, but of course, when the 
luck turned, he was glad enough to help the English. 
He was a nasty, sneaking kind of chap, and he had 
a lot of fifth-rate relations who had left Pretoria 
and taken refuge on his place. It was a crew, I can 
tell you. There were several women among them; 
one was a Mrs. Strapp, who thought herself a beauty. 
Her husband was supposed to be at Kimberley, 
and she wore diamonds at breakfast time, and had 
yellow hair, and was a horror. We stayed there 
a bit, and she got palavering with our captain and 
persuading him to stay on ; and they got up sports 
and what not, to prevent us moving on ; and on the 
third or fourth day I told the captain it was my 
deliberate opinion that they were not straight, and 
that we should find ourselves in a trap if we didn’t 
look out. I suppose the fool told his fair Mrs. 
Strapp what I had said, and that night I was 
accidentally shot.” 

Dora made an involuntary exclamation and he 
turned towards her with an amused smile. 

44 But you see they didn’t kill me,” he said. 
u Here I am.” 

“ Well, but tell me more; what do you mean by 
being accidentally shot ? ” 

44 W T ell,” said he, “ we went out that night on a 
scouting party, one of the lot at the farm being with 
ns, acting as guide. It had been reported that 
there were a lot of buried arms in a ravine about 
five miles away. We were to be guided by this 
precious rascal to the place, and when we got there 
we dismounted, tethered our horses, and began 
scrambling about in the dark over the broken 
ground of the ravine. Presently I heard someone— 
the guide, I feel sure—shouting to me to show a 
light. I struck a match ; it flickered up and next 
minute I heard a little ping and a sound like the 
singing of a gnat in your ear, and there was a 
streak of fire through me and I was shot in the 
back. 

44 1 remember calling out, 4 Look out, boys! 
Treachery ! * and then, of course, I don’t remember 
any more.” 

* Well,” said Dora, breathless, as he flicked his 
whip lash softly over and about the mare’s glossy 
quarters with a loving hand. 

“ Well,” he returned, “ that's the last thing I 
remember for—let me see—ten weeks, I believe it 
was, before I was in my right mind. I found myself 
in a most curious place when at last I began to 
think .sensibly. It was a cave, worked up with 
infinite pains into quite a habitable dwelling. There 
was a very comfortable bed, on which I lay, and a 
shelf of books, and some crockery on a dresser, 
and one or two pictures, and so on ; but there was 
nobody there. I lay alone a long while and won¬ 


dered where I could possibly be. At last the 
matting which was stretched across the doorway, 
was raised, and a man with a long beard came in, 
carrying some shot game in his hand. 

44 4 Hullo ! ’ I said. 4 Who are you, please ? ’ 

44 He looked downright delighted. 

44 4 What, at last ? ’ he said. 4 Well, I am proud 
of myself. I staked my professional reputation 
on your cure, and it’s done. If you’d been in one 
of the military hospitals, my boy, they’d have 
made short work of you.* 

44 4 How long have I been ill ? ’ I asked ; and I 
held up my hand, which was so thin I could almost 1 
see through it, and as white as my mother’s. 

44 Then, bit by bit, he told me all about it. 

44 He had found me lying neatly covered over 
with brush, under the lee of a sandbank. They 
had knocked me on the head to make quite sure, 
as well as shooting me, and he took me for dead 
and began to dig my grave, when I moved. Then 
all his old joy in saving life woke up within him, 
and he brought me home and saved me. For 
days—nay, for weeks, he did not think he was 
going to do it. But the quiet, the rest, the pure 
air, and his wonderful surgical skill, did the trick 
somehow; and when he found my brain was all 
right, he was triumphant. Poor chap ! Such a 
nice fellow he was; and I can do nothing to show 
my gratitude. He would not even tell me his 
name, in case I should go making inquiries about 
him. He told me to call him Ben. Something 
had befallen him—something that made him shun 
his kind; and nobody knew anything about him, 
except that he had been a doctor and that he led 
this hermit life, only emerging to get supplies. 

44 1 must tell you now what had happened at 
Hood’s Bar. The man there. Hood, was, as I had 
believed, a double-dyed traitor. But Mrs. Strapp 
had got round our captain completely; and they 
actually hung about there for several days after 
they had got rid of me; and then the end came 
The allies that those curs had been expecting 
turned up, and one night the farm was attacked, 
and our wretched men found, of course, that the 
folks inside were helping the besiegers. They were 
r Jl killed, every one. Mrs. Strapp was not at the 
farm the night of the attack ; she gave out that she 
was going to visit a cousin in the town, thirty 
miles away. She never turned up again. Neaily 
all of them disappeared after that, but there were 
several left—men who hadn’t been living at the 
farm, and couldn’t be identified* because all our 
men were dead. These kept a pretty keen watch, 
and if I had tried to get a letter posted, the chances 
are they would have intercepted it. 

44 Nobody here at home has any idea of what the 
state of things was out there then. Things happen 
in those vast districts that nobody ever hears of, 
you may be sure. As for my mother, we knew she 
must have heard, weeks before, of my death, and 
so it was only a case of her waiting a bit longer to be 
undeceived 
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“ The attack on Hood’s Bar happened ten days 
after I was shot, so that more than two months 
had gone by since then, when I recovered conscious¬ 
ness ; and it was another month before I was ready 
to travel. Then the difficulties began in earnest. 
I was penniless. I had practically no clothes. I 
must be dependent on Ben for my whole outfit, 
and he dared not make any such purchases as 
should arouse suspicion. 

“ The weary weeks slipped by, while I grew 
slowly stronger and more able to tramp the miles 
that lay between me and a railway line, and had 
acquired a suit of clothes, such as should not call 
unfavourable attention to me. During my illness, 
I had grown a beard, and this was a pretty thorough 
disguise, which was fortunate. Ben accompanied 
me for the first twenty miles of my journey—until 
we were more or less out of the district where the 
spies would be likely to fasten on me. He gave me 
a revolver, as well as money enough to get me 
through—Heaven bless him ! I have never known 
anyone like him. 

“ Well! To cut this very long story short— 
here we are, you see, at the lodge gate—the very 
first newspaper I saw, contained an account of how 
my wife and orphan child—* the lovely wife of the 
handsome and ill-fated young county magnate, 
Mr. Duncan Grant, who was killed by the accidental 
discharge of his gun *—had set out for England 
and my sorrowing mother. Well, this gave me 
several ideas. I began to believe that I saw a 
little further into Mrs. Strapp* s motives for getting 
me murdered, than I had done. No doubt her 
friend the captain had told her that I was a 
landed proprietor of sorts, and that there was 
money about. When I saw that touching para¬ 
graph—in our best African journalese—I made 
up my mind to give the lady rope enough to hang 
herself. 

“ The fact of her having started the story showed 
that she was pretty sure that I was dead ; and I 
made up my mind to do nothing to undeceive her 
till the last moment. I restrained my desire to 
write to my mother, and, instead of cabling for 
supplies when I reached Cape Town, I got a job 
of work that enabled me to pay my passage 
steerage in the name of Tom Brown; and as 
soon as I got to London, I made inquiries, and 
soon found out that my suspicions were correct, 
and that the woman was actually going down 
to Ba-geries Maqor. I determined to arrange a 
little surprise for her. But somehow she must 
have been warned by someone at the eleventh 
hour. 

“ As you know, she turned back at the last minute, 
but that, when I arrived, I did not know. Be¬ 
wildered as you were on that occasion, you can’t 
have been much more so than I was when I saw 
you. I knew quite well, at the first glance, that 
you would be no party to any kind of fraud, and I 

thought- But here is my mother; we must 

finish this afterwards.” 

Nl38 


CHAPTER XI. 

Suspicions ari Aroused. 

RS. GRANT and Miss Otway stood smiling 
at the door of the old Georgian house. 
The sunshine was gay, and the garden full 
of buds and Dora’s heart danced within her as she 
sprang down from the cart and returned their warm 
greetings. 

“ It was so kind of Mr. Grant to come and meet 
me,” she said. “ We have had such a nice drive.” 

When tea was over they began to talk of her 
affairs, and she related the scene to which Mrs. 
Deedes had treated her after she had been driven 
hom& from church. They all warmly concurred in 
their opinion that it was no house for a girl to stay 
in. 

“ But now,” said Dora, “ I have more important 
things to talk about. On the way here, Mr. Grant 
has beeD, at my wish, telling me about his African 
experiences—how it was that he was reported dead, 
and so on ; and I want to ask him a few questions, 
if you, Mrs. Grant, will allow it, for I believe there 
are things going on of which you ought to know.” 

“ Ask me anything you like,” said Duncan at 
once, handing her the cake. 

“ The first question is—were you ever, in your 
African experiences, called by the nickname of 
* Dog ’ ? ” 

“ Always. I was called Dog at school, and 
Dog in the Army, for the obvious reason that my 
initials are D. O. G.” 

“ Secondly,” said Dora, “ what was Mrs. Strapp’s 
Christian name ? ” 

“ Gladys,” he answered. 

“ The woman who wrote to you called herself 
Gladys Grant, didn’t she ? ” said Dora, turning to 
Miss Otway. 

“ Why, of course she did.” 

“ I suppose,” said Dora, turning to Duncan with 
a smile, “ that Mrs. Strapp made love to you first, 
and that it was on your snubbing her that she 
transferred her attentions to the Captain ? ” 

He laughed a little. 

“ That was something like it,” he said. 

“ Well,” said Dora, “ I have very little doubt 
that Mrs. Strapp has some connection with the 
people I am with, though it is only two or three 
things that make me think so.” 

” My dear ! ” cried Duncan’s mother. 

“ Let us begin at the beginning,” said Dora. 
“ The day I came here the station-master handed 
me a telegram at the station ; you remember, I did 
tell you about that. It said, ‘ Better not go on. 
Dog found.—J.’ It was meant, no doubt, for the 
person who called herself Gladys Grant.” 

“ Now, on the way down I saw that person at 
the Junction, I feel positive. She was a large, fair 
woman, very much dressed, with fluffy hair, and 
brown eyes. The same accomplice who wired to 
Crockshill had evidently wired to Trumbull Junc¬ 
tion as well, in hopes of her getting one or the 
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other. She got the one that was sent to the Junc¬ 
tion, and did not come on to Crockshill.” 

She could see that the attention of her hearers 
was fixed,/and so went on to relate what she had 
overheard Mrs. Deedes say; and the episode of the 
post-card. 

“ Duncan, this does sound suspicious,” said his 
mother. 

“ What makes it more so,” went on Dora, “ is 
their dislike to my having anything to do with Mr. 
Grant. And this brings me to the last thing I have 
to say. Mr. Grant, are you quite sure that you are 
safe in this neighbourhood ? You have risen from 
the dead ; will not these people be afraid of your 
witnessing against them ? ” 

He laughed. 

“ But my dear Miss Frere, what could they do ? ” 

“ They could do what they did before—they 
could shoot you.” 

“ We are not in an enemy’s country here—this 
is England,” he reminded her. 

She looked at him earnestly. 

44 Are you thinking of telling the story of the 
treachery at Hood’s Bar; and your attempted 
murder, to the War Office ? ” asked she. 

He took a letter from his pocket. 

44 Here is the letter, making an appointment 
for me to go and tell my story,” he said. “ I go to 
town to-morrow, for that purpose.” 

She nodded. 

“ Exactly. Well, as soon as you have done that, 
(hey know that you are dangerous to them. In a 
neighbourhood like this, where there are practically 
no police, I should think it would be quite simple 
to shoot you from behind a tree.” 

“ But in a thinly peopled part like this every 
stranger is known and marked down,” said Duncan. 

44 But supposing a friend of Mr. Deedes, anyone 
coming from the Lodge, were seen about, it would 
excite no suspicion. Nobody' could suppose tbem 
likely to shoot their landlord.” 

Duncan laughed again. 

44 I don’t think you need make yourself uneasy,” 
he said. 44 Things like that are not very easily done ; 
and, after all, I don’t quite see why they should 
shoot me. I can do very little. I can only lodge 
information, and we have no proof of where the 
fair Gladys is.” 

“Youcould ruin Hood,who, I imagine,is posing 
as an injured innocent, who took in the British 
soldiers, and got his farm attacked as a revenge.” 

“ I could do that,” said Duncan, “and Ben has 
arranged a means by which I can communicate 
with him if his testimony is needed.” 

44 Well,” said Dora, “ then I should advise you 
to be careful, really. If they did not hesitate to 
murder you before, they will not hesitate to 
attempt it now if they get a chance. But I can 
see quite well what an awkward thing it is for 
them, my having become acquainted with you ; 
though I don’t imagine they would think I should 
suspect anything.” 
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“ It occurs to me,” said Duncan suddenly, “ in 
the light of what Miss Frere has been saying, “ that 
I have in my possession at this moment what might 
be a highly valuable piece of evidence. It is a 
most curious thing how it comes to be still in 
existence. Now where in the name of wonder,” 
he went on meditatively, “ have I put the thing ? 
I know I kept it.” 

“ What is it ? ” asked Dora eagerly. 

“ Well,” he said, taking out a shabby leather 
pocket-book, and looking it through as he spoke, 
“ it’s a stupid little Kodak photo that one of our 
fellows took one day at Hood’s Bar. I was in it, 
and Mrs. Strapp, and our captain, and Hood himself, 
who was the greatest beast of the whole gang. 
No, it isn’t here ; but I know I have it somewhere ; 
I’ll look it out and send it to you. But the wonder¬ 
ful part about it is how it comes to be still in exis¬ 
tence. 

44 You may imagine that when I’d been shot 
they took some pains to remove all means of identi¬ 
fication. They hacked off my shoulder straps, and 
the badge off my hat, and so on; and rifled my 
pockets ; and what they did with my kit I never 
shall know, since the farm was burnt, you see. 
But this little old leather case now in my hand I 
used for odds and ends, such as letters from home ; 
and I had an inside pocket in my shirt that I always 
kept it in. My money was not there, nor anything 
that really mattered ; and somehow they passed it 
over when they overhauled me, thinking, I suppose, 
when they took the case from my waistcoat-lining, 
containing my money and papers, that they had 
found all. When Ben got me home, and put mo 
to bed, he came upon the thing, and it told him 
who I was and where I came from, even if he hadn’t 
had pretty shrewd guesses before. The photo 
was put there by me for a lark, because we were 
guying the Captain a good bit about Mrs. Strapp, 
and I said I would keep it till I got home, and 
show it to his wife.” 

44 Do please make a point of finding it,” said 
Dora earnestly. 44 1 might be able to recognise 
the people in it.” 

44 1 will; I’ll look it up, and send it to you,” 
he said. “ But you know I can’t see what they 
can do. I have got home, and that knocks their 
little game completely on the head. You see, I 
am alive and not dead. They must know that 
they are checkmated. Their best course is to lie 
quite low, and not to let me know where they are. 
They will leave England, you’ll find.” 

Thq topic proved so absorbing, that the other one, 
that of the poor madwoman and her doctor, faded 
into the background. When Dora suddenly 
realised that her leave of absence was expiring, and 
that she must hasten back to her charge, she was 
ashamed to find how completely she had for the 
time forgotten her. 

44 Oh,” she said with a sigh, as she stood up 
and Duncan held her coat for her to put on, “ how 
good you are to let me come and see you I You 
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cannot think what a comfort it is to me ! I believe 
I should have quite lost courage, had it not been 
for the thought that I had friends here ! But I 
cannot help feeling cast down that my first post 
should have been such a failure.” 

They parted most cordially. Should the least 
unpleasantness arise, Dora was told that she was 
to pack her things and come to the Manor and 
feel sure of her welcome. Mrs. Grant and Miss 
Otway were both very busy arranging various 
festivities in honour of Duncan’s return. There 
were to be dinner-parties, and a large reception, 
and Mrs. Grant said she should send Dora a card. 
But Dora was very doubtful as to whether the 
Deedes would let her come. She thought the lady’s 
jealousy at her being asked to a function from which 
she was excluded, would be too much for her. 

She confided as much to Duncan, as he drove 
her back. 

“ Oh,” he said, 44 we must get you somehow. If 
she won’t let you come, you must leave without 
notice and come to us.” 

She laughed. 

44 You forget that if I .cave without notice I leave 
without salary, and I am almost dependent upon 
my earnings.” 

“ It does seem a hard life for a girl like you,** 
said the young man suddenly. 

“ Oh, nonsense ! It’s a very good life. Sup¬ 
posing, now that I had really been engaged, as I 
thought, to look after your mother, what a happy 
time I should have had ! And what pleasure 
it would have given njp to please her, and feel that 
she liked me.” 

“ You and she seem to have taken to oach other,” 
he remarked. 

44 You see, I was there at such a wonderful 
moment in her life,” said Dora softly. 44 Ono does 
not easily forget things like that.” 

He laughed slyly. 

“ What kind of a moment was it in your life,” 
he asked, 44 when Aunt Sophie bestowed your hand 
on me ? ” 

“ Oh, don’t! ” said Dora, crimson. 


He chuckled. 

“ I like to think of your face,” he said, 44 I have 
so often thought of it since ! The way you flamed 
up, and your speechless indignation. You know, 
I did wonder who you were. I expected to see 
Gladys Strapp, and the sight of you was something 
so different, so wonderful, such a relief, that it 
was no wonder I fell in-” 

The words broke off short, as the mar snied 
violently. They were in a part of the road where 
the trees were evergreen, and grew thvkly on 
either hand. In the spring dusk, the light was 
not very good. The horse was trembling nervously, 
and was so much upset that i f took her driver 
several minutes to persuade her to behave herself, 
and go on. She backed .nto the hedge, she tried 
to rear, only his voice soothed her at last. Dora 
sat quite still wnile the momentary difficulty was 
overcome. When they were going on again ho 
turned and looked at her white face. 

14 Why, you were not afraid, were you ? ” ho 
asked. 

44 Afraid of being upset, do you mean ? No, in¬ 
deed,” she replied in a very low voice, “ but afraid 
for you.” 

44 For me ? ” He burst out laughing. 44 Why, 
the mare is as gentle-” 

44 Of course,” she said impatiently. 44 1 don’t 
mean that. I mean it is true what I said. You 
are being shadowed. There was a man moving in 
the trees. Promise me you won’t drive back thi 
way ! Promise me! Think of your mother! 
How lately she has got you back ! To lose you 
now would kill her ! ” 

44 You always think of her,” he said ki a low voice. 

44 Well, then,” said Dora desperately, 44 1 think of 
you, too. I should be very sorry if anything hap¬ 
pened to you. I have had so few friends in my life, 
1 cannot spare one—not one ! ” 

44 All right, I’ll drive home the other way,” he 
said. 44 But that was only a wood-cutter, not a 
throat-cutter, you know.” 

44 Never mind,” she said steadily. 44 Drive back 
across the heath.” 


(Sensational developments in the plot take place next month.) 


& & & A LULLABY\ & & 

By L. P. W. 


Rest! 

Rest .■ 

On thy mother's bredst , 

Fear not to close thine eyes ; 

Each little bird to its downy nest 
lias gone till the sun shell rise; 


Sleep ! 

Sleep ! 

For the angels keep 
Their watch above thy heed. 

Till the morn shall come , and sunbeams peep 
Into thy soft , warm bed; 
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% MY POST-BAG. * 

BY THE EDITOR. 

I have been mueh impressed by the smallness of my Post-bag each morning . 
Nearly half-a-million persons read THE NOVEL MAGAZINE. Its circulation grows 
bigger with every issue, and yet how few readers ever think of writing to me. Of 
course, I receive a great number of letters accompanying manuscripts, but generally 
these are very formal. Just: 

Dear Sir, 

I have 'pleasure in indosing a story entitled “ The Love of James” I hope you will 
he able to publish it in “ The Novel Magazine.” If not, wiU you please return it in the stamp- 
addressed envelope which 1 indose ? 

Yours faithfully. 

Apart from these, I do not suppose that fifty letters reach me in the course of a 
month. I wonder why, and I want you, who are now reading these words, to give 
this question a moment’s thought. Is it because you are thoroughly satisfied with 
THE NOVEL MAGAZINE in its present form, or is it because you are thoroughly 
disgusted ? 

If the latter, I should like to know what you do not like, and why. If the former, 
I ought to be contented, but lam not. I am anxious to hear from my readers, to know 
which stories they like best, and which stories do not appeal to them. A letter of kindly 
criticism is very helpful, so please do not hesitate to speak your mind. 

I want THE NOVEL MAGAZINE to be just the one Magazine that you must have 
each month. And if, in your opinion, it does not occupy that position, I want to know 
why. I shall appreciate what you say, be it praise or blame, and I shall hope to profit 
by any suggestions you care to make. 

Here is a type of letter I welcome. It comes from a reader in Dublin: 

Dear Sir, 

I am a constant reader of your Magazine, and consider it covers a long-felt want, 

(he different tales to suit all kinds of tastes, making it popular with all who have the pleasure 
of reading it. Stitt, there is one class of tale which is very popular with the men that has been 
omitted, and that is the Racing tale. I respectfully suggest that one of this style should be put 
in monthly to make the Magazine even more widely read than it is at present, if that is possible. 

_ Hoping that this suggestion wiU not be taken amiss. 

Believe me, 

Yours truly. 

Etc., Etc. 

“ Taken amiss, indeed 1 ” Just the reverse. I want thousands of letters like 
this . This particular suggestion is very timely, and it gives me the opportunity of 
telling my experiences on the trail not only of the Raeing story, but of other Sporting 
stories. I find the greatest difficulty in getting good stories of sport—on racing, 
cricket, football, tennis, or polo. This type of tale seems to be almost extinct. It is a 
great pity, for I know well from experience that the story of an exciting ericket mateh, 
or the elose finish in a big horse race, is one of the most attractive features that 
a magazine can have. 

Will all authors please note ? By so doing they will confer a favour not only upon 
the Editor of THE NOVEL MAGAZINE, but also, I am sure, upon its readers as well. 
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The Adventure of * * * 
j. j. Mr. Justice Greville. 

&&&&&& By T. W. RA WSON. 


In which an administrator of the Law becomes a breaker of it• 


A SSIZE Sunday was one of the very few called it, he found himself the possessor, not 
days when the sleepy old city of only of a very fair sum of money, but also of 
Drowchester wore an air of excite- a lucrative and spreading business. He, 
ment and importance. It only came twice too, was at the Cathedral this Sunday 
a year; sometimes not even that, for one or morning, in his capacity of Town Councillor, 
two of His Majesty’s judges had preferred the Council having been invited by the 
to spend the day in entire rest, and had Mayor, Mr. Jeptha Pullman, linen-draper, 
disappointed the worthy citizens of their to accompany the judge to Divine service. 

“ free show.” But on this particular beau- I am afraid Mr. Councillor Blessington- 
tiful Sunday in July Mr. Justice Greville Smith’s thoughts were not where they should 
attended the Cathedral in state* and all have been during the service. Instead of 
Drowchester was there to see him. obeying the chaplain’s exhortation to pray 

Sir Charles Greville was very unlike the for the “ Judge of this Assize,” he was 
judges of fiction and the stage. He was in gazing at the aristocratic features of his 
his fiftieth year, and did not look even that, lordship, muttering to himself: “ So you 
He was not in the least like an owl, nor was are the bounder that took the International 
he an irritable man. dachshund cup this year,” which shows that 

On the Bench he made few mistakes and even a grocer may use slang, for, be it 
fewer jokes. He was tall, urbane, and the known, that while Sir Charles’ “ Lady 
handsomest wearer of the ermine since the Jane ” had secured the cup, Mr. Blessing- 
days of Coleridge. Like many of his learned ton-Smith’s “ May Queen ” had been only 
brethren, he had a bobby, and his hobby honourably commended, 
was the breeding of those intensely quaint It was a very long sermon. Assize 
and interesting members of the canine sermons generally are. It was not often the 
species, dachshunds. He was the proud High Sheriff’s chaplain, who was rector of 
possessor of the champion “ Lady Jane,” a small village in the country, had the 
who always took the first prize at every chance of holding forth in the Cathedral, 
show in which she was entered. Now, it and to such a large and distinguished con- 
came to pass that the city of Drowchester gregation. 

also boasted of a breeder of dachshunds in Sir Charles Greville was rather bored, 
the person of Mr. Blessington-Smith, a although he was too well bred to show it; 
grocer in a large way of business. but he could not help thinking how much 

Before he married he called himself Mr. more delightful it would be this glorious 
William B. Smith, but his wife insisted on July morning to be at his country home, 
the second name being attached to the first, lounging in the garden with “ Lady Jane ” 
and, like most ladies, she had her own way. and some members of her family, than 
He was a quiet, gentlemanly man, whose swathed in scarlet robes and full-bottomed 
father and grandfather had been grocers wig, stared at by the worthy citizens of 
before him, and when he succeeded to the Drowchester, and preached at for three- 
family shop, or warehouse, as Mrs. Smith quarters of an hour by a prosy chaplain, 
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The Afcoeniure of Mr* Justice Greville. 


His Lordship Compounds a Felony. 


“Dear old * Lady Jane ! ’ 99 mused the 
judge. “ How pleased she will be to see me 
home again! ” Then a sudden thought came 
into his mind. “ Why, surely Drowchester is 
where this Blessington-Smith fellow brings 
his dogs from. I must inquire.” 

At that moment the long sermon came to 
an end, and his lordship banished the 
thoughts of “ Lady Jane ” and Mr. Blessing- 
ton-Smith. In the carriage, however, after 
he had congratulated the chaplain on his 
“admirable sermon,” he said to the High 
Sheriff: 

“ By-the-way, do you know anyone here 
named Blessington-Smith ? ” 

“ Well, I can’t exactly say I know him,” 
replied Sir Hercules Carter (whose father 
had been a wealthy brewer), “ but I always 
deal with him. He is a grocer in rather a 
big way. At least—er—well, he is the 
grocer of Drowchester; a very decent fellow, 
Town Councillor, pretty wife, and beastly, 
ugly dogs.” 

“ Ah, then it is the same! ” remarked Sir 
Charles. “ I also go in for dachshunds ; in 
fact ”—with an air of conscious pride—“ I am 
the fortunate possessor of the champion 
‘ Lady Jane.’ ” 

“ Oh—er—really! ” replied Sir Hercules, 
feeling rather uncomfortable. “ Well, of 
course, dogs—er—however—er—plain, are 
very interesting.” 

“ I don’t consider dachshunds plain, Sir 
Hercules,” remarked his lordship, in his 
most approved “ five years* penal servi¬ 
tude ” manner. 

The chaplain diplomatically passed a 
remark upon the glorious weather, and a 
moment later the carriage drew up. Mr. 
Justice Greville stepped out and passed 
through a crowd of all sorts and con¬ 
ditions of Drowchester into the judge’s 
lodgings. 

The Mayor of Drowchester, Mr. Pullman, 
had been invited to lunch with the judge 
this Sunday morning, and shortly after 
Sir Hercules Carter and his chaplain had 
driven off to the King’s Arms, where they 
put up, he arrived in a somewhat moist 
condition. This was his first year of 
mayoralty, and Sir Charles was the first 
judge with whom he had come in direct 
contact. 

The poor little man was nervous, and his 
wife had made him more so by her parting 
injunctions. “ Now, Jeptha, whatever you 
do, remember to haspirate your h’s, and 
don’t ‘slither up’ your soup.” As these 
were only two of the many other things he 


had been enjoined to remember, now the 
time had come he was exceedingly nervous, 
and in Mr. Pullman’s case, as in many other 
people’s, nervousness meant moistness. 

However, Sir Charles soon put him com¬ 
paratively at his ease, and a little later, 
when he sat down to lunch with the judge, 
his lordship’s marshal, and his old chum, the 
Under Sheriff, who had also been invited, 
Mr. Pullman felt quite himself, and at once, 
forgetting one of his wife’s injunctions, he 
“ slithered up ” his soup, and much en¬ 
joyed it. 

“ Oh ! Mr. Mayor, you have a Mr. Bles¬ 
sington'Smith in your Town Council, I 
believe,” said Sir Charles, as they smoked 
their cigars after lunch. 

“ Yes, my lord, we ’ave, and a very had- 
mirable councillor he is, too. I knew his 
father before ’im. Let me see, it must be 
how many years ago-” 

“ Yes, he keeps dachshunds, I believe,” 
interrupted the judge. 

“ I beg your pardon, my lord.” 

“ Dachshunds—dogs—you know.” 

“ Oh! yes; those long bel—er—stomached 
things with short legs. Yes, he does.” 

“I go in for those, too. I own the 
champion ‘Lady Jane’ ’’—and Sir Charles 
beamed on the little Mayor. 

Now, Mr. Pullman was not deaf by any 
means, but he was what people call slightly 
“ hard of hearing,” and he only caught the 
last words of his lordship’s remark. 

“ Oh, indeed! I suppose her ladyship 
doesn’t come on circuit with you ? ” he 
said. 

“ No, I am afraid I should not be able to 
look after her enough. You see, she is so 
handsome that any rascal who knew any¬ 
thing would pick her up in a minute.” 

“Ah, yes! ” sighed the Mayor, “they take 
a lot of looking after, especially when they 
are handsome.” 

“ They do, indeed,” assented Sir Charles; 
“ but I can thoroughly trust the man I have 
left at home with her.” 

“ Indeed; well, it’s a good thing you’ve 
someone you can trust. I suppose it will 
be a relation of yours,” said Mr. Pullman 
sympathetically. . 

“ Dear me, no,” said his lordship, smiling; 
“ he is my coachman.” 

“ Oh ! ” thought the little Mayor, “ what a 
lovely bit of scandal for Maria! I must tell 
her as soon as ever I get home. Really, 
my lord,” he replied, “ your coachman, he 
must be a very trustworthy man to leave 
in such a position.” 
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“ Yes, Baker is trustworthy; he is at 
times, I am afraid, just a little too much 
addicted to Scotch whiskey.” 

“ Fancy leaving his wife with a drunken 
coachman ! ” thought Jeptha. “ Well, no 
wonder we hear of so many divorces. And 
what might Lady Jane be like to look at, 
my lord ? Is she tall and fair ? ” 

“ Oh, dear, no! ” laughed his lordship. 
“ She has the most perfect long body, her 
legs turn out to the absolutely correct 
degree ” (Mr. Pullman clutched at his 
chair, his eyes almost starting out of his 
head.) “ Her chest is perfect, and her ears 
—ah, what ears ! They lop over like—well, 
description fails me. I wish you could see 
her, Mr. Mayor.” 

“ I wish I could,” thought Jeptha ; “ she 
must be a beauty ! ” . 

“ And have you any family, my lord ?,” 
he asked, wondering what they would be like 
after the description of the mother. 

“ She had five the last litter, but we only 
reared three of them,” replied the judge. 

“ Five ! ” almost screamed the Mayor ; 
“ well, I’ve heard often of triplets, and 
sometimes four, but never five.” 

“ Oh! that is nothing; she had seven 
before.” 

“ Seven ! ” gasped Mr. Pullman ; “ but 
not all at once ? ” 

“ Certainly ! Why not ? ” 

“Oh!” thought Jeptha, “ he is either 
drunk or he is getting at me.” 

“ Ah, my lord! I am afraid you are 
chaffing me.” 

“ Indeed, no, Mr. Mayor; but perhaps you 
don’t understand dogs.” 

“ Dogs ! ” cried Jeptha, starting up from 
his chair. “ Why, I thought you were 
speaking of-” 

“ Good gracious ! What ? ” asked the 
judge. 

“ Your wife.” Amd the little man 
collapsed into his chair again. For a 
moment Mr. Justice Greville, his marshal,* 
and the Under Sheriff stared at Mr. Pullman, 
then such a laugh went up as had rarely 
been heard in the sacred precincts of the 
judge’s lodgings. 

“Oh. Jeptha!” gasped his friend the 
Under Sheriff, “ you’ll be the death of me. 
Oh ! what wdll they think of this at the club?” 

“ Greene,” intreated the little Mayor, 
“ you won’t tell them, will you ? It was 
all a mistake; you know I’ve always been a 
little hard of hearing. I must apologise, 
my lord—I really must,” he continued, 
turning to Sir Charles. 
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“ Oh, don’t mention it, Mr. Mayor; it was 
a most natural mistake! ” replied the judge, 
gradually recovering his equanimity; “ and 
now about Mr. Blessington-Smith’s dogs. 
Do you know, I should like to see them— 
that is, if Mr. Smith has no objection. 
Perhaps you will introduce him to me.” 

“ Certainly, your lordship. I Bhall be 
honoured, and I am sure ’e will be honoured 
too. When would your lordship like to 
meet him ? ” 

“ Oh! you will be on the Bench with me 
to-morrow; bring him to my room at lunch¬ 
time, and then I can arrange with him about 
seeing his dogs.” 

“ Certainly, my lord; and now', Greene, if 
you are coming my way, I think I’ll be 
saying good afternoon.” 

Jeptha wanted to get away; he was still 
moist when he thought of his mistake. Mr. 
Greene was ready, and they took their 
leave. 

After church that evening Mr. Pullman 
called on the Smiths. He had had an awful 
time with Maria. He had never intended 
her to know; but Mr. Greene had walked 
home with him, and accepted the invitation 
of a “ cup of tea ” with the deliberate base 
intention of telling Mrs. Pullman the story of 
“ Lady Jane.” Greene was not spiteful, 
but he was one of those boisterous, good- 
natured men who love to get hold of some¬ 
thing to laugh at at other people’s expense. 
But Maria did not laugh. She glared at 
Jeptha, and then spoke tersely and to the 
point. 

“Jeptha Pullman,” she said, “you are 
no more fit to be Mayor of Drowchester 
than that cat! ” 

“ My dear,” remonstrated Jeptha. 

“ I’ll say no more. A hass you were born 
and a hass you will remain ! ” And with 
these words Maria swept out of the room to 
dress for church. 

When the little Mayor left “ The Limes ” 
that evening he had made an appointment 
with Will Smith to meet the judge at one- 
thirty the following afternoon. He had 
quite recovered his dignity, and spoke 
with charming condescension of “ his 
friend Greville,” whom he described as a 
“ most haffable feller.” 

On Monday, punctually as the hand of the 
town clock pointed to one-thirty, Will 
presented himself at the County Hall. The 
Court rose a few minutes after, and Mr. 
Pullman, resplendent in his robes of office, 
conducted him to the judge’s private room. 
Sir Charles’ valet was removing his robes 
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when Jeptha introduced Councillor Bles- 
sington-Smith to his lordship. 

With his natural urbanity, Mr. Justice 
Greville greeted the local grocer. 

“ Ah! Mr. Smith, I am very pleased to 
meet you. I have often heard your name at 
the shows.’’ 

“ Yes, my lord, and I hope some day 
before long my name will be above yours on 
the prize list,” said Will pleasantly. 

“ I am afraid not while ‘ Lady Jane ’ 
lives,” laughed the judge. “ However, I 
should very much like to see your 
dogs.” 

“ I shall be delighted, my lord. What 
evening will suit you ? ” 

“ Well, I shall finish here on Thursday; 
suppose we say Wednesday evening. I will 
look in about nine.” 

“ Nine o’clock, my lord; then I shall 
expect you.” And after a few more words 
Will took his leave, and his lordship settled 
down to his chop. 

Councillor Blessington-Smith hurried home 
to tell his good wife Ida the result of his 
visit to the judge. As he had never enter¬ 
tained anyone above, the rank of a mayor, 
he wished to consult with her as to the best 
means of receiving so distinguished a 
visitor as Sir Charles Greville. 

Manlike, his first thought was what he 
should offer his guest to drink. After dis¬ 
missing champagne as vulgar, he finally 
decided on some very old special Scotch. 

Arriving at “ The Limes,” he was met 
by the trim maidservant, who, looking rather 
scared, informed him that her mistress 
wished to see him at once. 

He hurried into the dining-room, and, to 
his consternation, found Ida in tears. 

“ What is the matter, Ida ? Tell me at 
once, dear.” 

“ Oh! Will, how can I tell you ; something 
awful has happened. ‘ May Queen ’ has 
been stolen.” 

“ Stolen! ” almost shrieked Will. “When ? 
Where ? Tell me quick.” 

In disjointed phrases and with many tears 
his faithful spouse related how Mary,, the 
housemaid, had seen a man loitering round 
the back of the house, how she had gone to 
give the dogs fresh water, and found “ May 
Queen,” the most valuable of all the collec¬ 
tion, gone. She had disappeared, and left 
not a trace behind. 

She had scarcely finished her story before 
Will jumped up and ran for his hat. 

“ Where are ybu going, Will ? ” cried his 
wife. 


His Lordship Com; ounij a /Vow* 


“ Going ? why, to the police station, of 
course. Never mind luncheon,” he shouted, 
as he rushed out to report his loss at the 
Drowchester Police Station. 

When Mr. Justice Greville arrived at the 
judge’s lodgings, after the rising of the 
Court that afternoon, he found a not over 
clean note lying on his table. It was 
addressed to— 

“MR. JUSTICE GREVTLL, 

“THE JUDCS LODGINS.” 

He opened it, and read: 

“ honoured my lord Judge.—Dere Sir,—I 
takes the liberty of riting to your lordship hopeing 
it will be xcused, as it leves me at the present time, 
but ’earing your Lordship is a breeder of Dashound 
Dogs. I Beg to inform your Lordship that I ’ave a 
fine dashound bitch for sale cheep* 

“ I shud be pleased to bring it to your Lordship’s 
house, but am at present lade up in bed with a bad 
attack of gowt. 

“ If your Lordship is open to buy, and as time 
to send or cum and see it yourself the address is 
—Yours respectfully, 

“Joseph Buroes3, 

“ 1 Mill Court, Mill Street, 

“ Tumdyke, Near Drowchester. 

“ P.S.—She is a stuner.” 

“Dear me,” thought his lordship, as he 
rang the bell, “ they go in largely for 
dachshunds in Drowchester. I should have 
hardly thought it. The people seem so 
Btupid.” (He had just had a most careful 
summing up upset by “ twelve good men 
and true ” of Drowchester that very after¬ 
noon.) “ Who brought this note ? ” he 
asked the man who answered the 
bell. 

“ A small boy, my lord, about four 
o’clock this afternoon.” 

“ Thank you, that will do.” 

Now, Sir Charles was always on the look¬ 
out for good dogs, and after dinner that 
evening he changed his clothes for an old 
shooting suit, put on a soft felt hat, and 
sallied forth alone, to look at the “ dashound 
bitch.” 

Ah! Sir Charles, why did you go 
alone ? 

He had inquired from the butler where 
Tumdyke was, and he had informed him it 
was a little village about two miles from the 
city on the Drowchester Road. 

As it was a beautiful evening, Sir Charles 
felt that a four-mile walk, after a day’s hard 
work in a somewhat “ stuffy ” court, would 
do him good. Thereupon he set out, and 
soon found himself at his destination. He 
was directed by a local letter-carrier to Mill 
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Street, which he found to be a very dirty 
little street at the far end of the village. 

Passing through a low archway, he 
knocked at the door of No. 1 Mill Court, a 
foul-smelling place that made Sir Charles 
think that perhaps after all it was foolish of 
him to have come alone. 

What if this letter should turn out to be a 
“ plant ” to get him in this den, where he 
would be at the mercy of perhaps the friends 
of some housebreakers he had sent to penal 
servitude that very morning ? Yes, he had 
been decidedly foolish. 

He was just about to retrace his steps when 
the door was opened by a sly, horsey-looking 
man, who, saluting after the manner of a 
hostler, said : 

“Come in, sir; I suppose you’ve come 
about the dawg ? ” 

“ Yes; where is she ? ” inquired the 
judge. 

“ Come in, sir, and I will fetch her.” 

Sir Charles entered the evil-smelling 
kitchen, taking the precaution to leave the 
door open. Mr. Burgess, who showed no 
Bigns of his recent attack of “ gowt,” 
descended into the cellar, and immediately 
afterwards reappeared, leading, or rather 
dragging, after him, by a piece of rope, a 
very fine dachshund bitch, with the exception 
of his own “ Lady Jane,” the finest Sir 
Charles had ever seen. 

“ You see, my lord, she is a little shy of 
strangers,” he said apologetically. 

“ Evidently,” replied the judge ; “ and 
now, my man ”—turning quickly to him, and 
fixing on him those penetrating eyes which 
had so often made the oldest criminals and 
even the junior Bar quail—“ now, my man, 
where did you get this dog ? ” 

Mr. Burgess was ready with his explana¬ 
tion. It was a bitch Mr. Blessington-Smith 
had sold him some months ago, when he 
(Mr. Burgess) was prosperous after a good 
season’s racing. 

“ You see, my lord, I am, or, at least, I was, 
a ‘ bookie ’—beg pardon, my lord, I mean a 
bookmaker—but the Derby fair broke me, 
and that’s why I have to sell poor little 
Nell.” 

Poor little Nell looked as if she would like 
to be sold or given away at once; indeed, 
anything to get away from her sympathetic 
owner. 

“ How much ? ” was Sir Charles’ next 
question. 

“ Well, sir, I gave five pounds for her,” 
answered Mr. Burgess ; “ I’ll take three.” 

Sir Charles was instantly on the alert. He 
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knew this dog was worth at least one hundred 
pounds. He knew the man was lying to him, 
and was entirely ignorant about the value of 
dachshunds. He knew he must have stolen it, 
most probably from Mr. Blessington-Smith, 
and he quickly resolved to buy the dog, send 
it to Mr. Smith, and let him put the police 
upon the track of Mr. Burgess. 

“ Very well,” he said, “ here are three 
pounds. Take that rope off, I will carry her 
home.” 

“ She’ll be very ’eavy, my lord. I’d carry 
her myself for you, only my ‘ gowt ’ has 
come on again,” and Mr. Burgess went 
through a series of contortions to express the 
agony he was suffering. 

Sir Charles took the bitch in his arms, and, 
bidding Mr. Burgess a curt good-night, he 
soon shook the dust of Mill Court and Mill 
Street from his feet. “ You are indeed a 
beauty,” he murmured to the dog, who was 
more comfortable now, and who licked his 
hand, as much as to say, “ Thank you for 
taking me away from that man. I see you 
understand dogs of my temperament; please 
take me home.” 

Now his lordship was not aware on passing 
out of Mill Street that he was being followed 
by a young and energetic, if somewhat in¬ 
experienced, officer of the Drowchester 
County Police, and he was intensely sur¬ 
prised and annoyed to find a heavy hand 
seize him by the collar, and demand in 
peremptory tones, “ Where ’ad he got that 
dog from ? ” 

“ How dare you, sir ? Take your hand 
from me at once! ” thundered Sir Charles. 

“ Now then, none of your lip, and no 
violence ; you’d better come quietly.” And 
the active, intelligent officer tightened his 
grasp on Sir Charles’ collar, at the same time 
seizing his arm with his, the constable’s, dis¬ 
engaged hand. 

Mr. Justice Greville was almost speechless 
with indignation. 

'“ You will repent this, sir, to the end of 
your days. Do you know who I am % ” 

“ Oh, yes! I know you well enough. 
You’re ‘ Soapy Joe.’ ” 

“Soapy Joe!” Ye gods, the indignity, 
the absurdity of it all. One of His Majesty’s 
judges not only being “ run in ” for dog 
stealing, but also being mistaken for some 
wretch called “ Soapy Joe.” 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Greville was, as I 
have said before, an urbane gentleman, 
whose manners were most courteous. He 
abhorred strong language because it was 
vulgar; but for one minute that constable 
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His Lordship Compounds a Felony. 


listened to an opinion of himself expressed by 
his prisoner in terms that were at the same 
time lurid, picturesque, and profane. 

When the prisoner stopped for sheer want 
of breath, P.C. Mant, of the Drowchester 
County Constabulary, looking at him with 
amusement, not unmixed with admiration 
and envy, said : 

“Now, Joe, if you’ve quite finished we’ll 
get ou. You’ve been wanted for some time, 
and it ain’t no good trying to bluff me. 
I’ve ’ad your description by me for the last 
month ; you’ll stop with me to-night, Joe, 
and to-morrow you can go to Drowchester 
and tell the magistrates what you like, and if 
you talk to them same as you’ve been talking 
to me, you will get another three months on 
the top of what they are likely to give you 
for stealing that dog from Mr. Blessington- 
Smith.” Then, changing his tone of raillery 
to one of official importance, he concluded : 
M I arrest you, Joseph Burgess, for being in 
unlawful possession of this dog, also on 
suspicion of breaking into and entering a 
dwelling-house in High Street, Drowchester, 
on the night of July 1st, and I warn you that 
anything you say may be taken down and 
used in evidence against you. Come 
along! ” 

Sir Charles by this time was quite calm; 
he had exhausted himself, and, to tell the 
truth, felt a little ashamed of his outburst. 
He also felt that he would do himself no 
good by losing his head. 

Without a word he submitted, with the 
dog still in his arms, to be taken down the 
village street, followed by a curious little 
crowd of small boys and one or two still 
more curious women, until a pretty little 
rose-covered cottage with the sign “ County 
Police ” over the door was reached. 

P.C. Mant opened the door and pushed his 
lordship into a clean, stone-floored kitchen. 
Then, releasing his prisoner, he locked the 
door, and told Sir Charles curtly to “ sit 
down there”—pointing to a little bench 
against the wall. 

He then produced a large book, and was 
about to make an entry, when Sir Charles, in 
a mild voice, addressed him. 

“ My good man, I am sorry, but you have 
made a sad mistake. I am Mr. Justice 
Grcville, and, as I daresay you are aware, I 
am holding the Assize at Drowchester. I 
came over here in answer to a note I 
received this afternoon from the very man 
you mistake me for, Joseph Burgess. He had 
a dachshund dog for sale, and I am a breeder 
of dachshunds. I saw the dog, and at once 


concluded it was stolen, as it is a very valu¬ 
able one. I bought it, intending to take it 
to Mr. Blessington-Smith, who is also a 
breeder, to restore it to him if it is his dog, 
and to let him put the police on the track of 
this ruffian Burges3.” 

For a moment P.C. Mant stared at Mr. 
Justice Greville. Then that look of amuse¬ 
ment and admiration again came into his 
face. 

“ Well,” he said, “ you’re ’ot, you are; 
you’re ’ot! Mr. Justice Greville—well, that 
takes it. Why don’t you tell me you’re 
the Prince of Wales or the Tsar of Russia ? 
Well, Mr. Justice Greville, I suppose your 
lordship has got plenty of evidence of identi¬ 
fication on you ? I’ll just have a look. You 
don’t mind being searched, do you, my 
lord ? Hanyway, you’ll ’ave to be, whether 
you mind or not ”—and the constable imme¬ 
diately commenced searching his lordship’s 
pockets. 

A horrible thought struck Sir Charles. 
When he changed after dinner into a shooting 
suit he had put nothing in his pockets but a 
few sovereigns and a little silver, loose. H s 
card-case, watch, pocket-book, and cigar- 
case were all on his dressing-table at the 
judge’s lodgings; he had even come out 
without a handkerchief. 

P.C. Mant relieved him of two sovereigns 
and his silver, making a note in his book of 
the amount. 

“ Ah! ” he said jocularly, “ left your card- 
case at ’ome, ’ave you, my lord ? ” 

“ Yes, unfortunately I have,” replied Sir 
Charles ; “ but will you please send to the 
judge’s lodgings for my marshal, Mr. 
Allonby ? Tell him to take a cab and come 
here at once. He will identify me, and ”— 
beaming on the constable—“ you shall have 
the two pounds you have just taken out of 
my pocket for yourself if I get back to 
Drowchester, and no one is the wiser for it 
but you and I.” 

“ ’Ere, ’ere, Burgess, none of that; trying 
to bribe the police, are you ? That’ll go 
against you, my man.” 

“ Good gracious! man, I was trying to do 
nothing of the sort. I tell you I am Sir 
Charles Greville. Will you send for my 
marshal at once ? ” 

“ Look ’ere, Burgess, a joke is a joke, but 
just drop that there Greville business, for 
your own sake. If you was to come up afore 
Greville, and he knew you’d been taking his 
name, you’d get a ‘lifer.’ Now, look ’ere, I 
don’t want to be ’ard on you, and I shan’t 
say anything to the magistrates about your 
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calling yourself Mr. Justice Greville; but 
stow it now, I’ve ’ad enough.” 

Sir Charles broke into a cold perspiration. 
He already saw the headlines in the half¬ 
penny papers. “ A Judge Locked Up for 
Dog-stealing.” “ The Policeman’s Mistake.” 
“ Mr. Justice Greville Spends a Night in a 
Police Cell.” 

How his learned brethren would chaff him 1 
He would never hear the end of it. He 
would never dare to enter the sacred pre¬ 
cincts of the Athenaeum again; and as for 

showing his dogs- For a moment 

he hated the very name of dachshund, but a 
cold nose nestling into his hand and a 
pair of brown, pleading eyes looking up at 
him, banished at once that sacrilegious 
thought. 

He changed his tone of conciliation to one 
of calm and impressive dignity. 

He spoke to this policeman, as he had so 
often spoken to other policemen with whom 
he had come in contact, in his judicial 
capacity. 

“ If you will not send for Mr. Allonby, 
will you kindly at once dispatch a message 
to Mr. Blessington-Smith ? You will tell 
him to come over here at once and identify 
both myself and his dog. I insist upon your 
doing this. You have made a very grave 
mistake, and if you delay doing what I ask 
I shall most certainly not spare you to your 
superiors in office.” 

Now, there was something in Sir Charles’ 
tone that impressed even this somewhat 
obtuse member of the county constabulary. 
He pondered for a moment, and then said 
reluctantly : 

“ Very well, I will send for Mr. Blessington- 
Smith; but if you’ve been bluffing me, it 
will be the worse for you. Here, mother,” 
he cried, opening a door which led from the 
kitchen into a little back sitting-room, spot¬ 
lessly clean all over, dimity hangings, china 
dogs, and jugs with the ancestry of P.C. Mant 
engraved on their sides—“ here, mother, I 
want you.” 

A pretty young woman of the healthy 
country type came in and stared at his 
lordship and the dog. 

“ Who ’ave you got here, Jim ? ” she 
asked. 

“ A dog-stealer; says he’s a judge. Wants 
me to send a message for him to Mr. Bles¬ 
sington-Smith. It’s too late to telegraph, 
so I want you to take it.” 

“ I will pay for a cab,” hurriedly inter¬ 
posed his lordBhip. 

“ I daresay you will,” replied the constable; 
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“ but we don’t keep no cabs in Tumdyke. 
She will have to walk.” 

“ Oh, dear! I am exceedingly sorry, 
madam, to inconvenience you in this way,” 
said the judge in his most courteous 
manner. 

“Oh, not at all, sir!” replied Mrs. 
Mant. 

Now, Mrs. Mant had been a housemaid at 
the Deanery in Drowchester before she met 
her fate in P.C. James Mant of the county 
corstabulary, and she knew a gentleman 
when she saw one and heard one speak. She 
was convinced her husband had made a 
horrible mistake. 

She beckoned him into the back parlour 
and whispered her suspicions. He was at 
first incredulous, but her earnestness of 
manner impressed him, and he began to feel- 
extremely nervous. The mistake, if it was 
a mistake, meant far more to him than it 
did to his prisoner, for the latter would only 
be unmercifully chaffed by all his friends, 
and that would end the matter ; but for the 
constable it would probably mean dismissal 
and ruin. Yes, he must send his wife as 
quickly as possible to Mr. Blessington- 
Smith. 

Bidding her get on her hat at once, he 
went back into the kitchen, and placing a 
sheet of paper and an envelope on the table, 
informed Sir Charles that he was at liberty to 
write to Mr. Blessington-Smith, adding that 
anything he wrote might be used as evidence 
against him. 

Thankful for small mercies, the judge 
quickly scribbled off a hasty note. 

“ County Police Station, 

“ Tumdyke. 

“ Dear Mr. Smith, —I am exceedingly sorry 
to trouble you at this hour, but I am at present 
detained at the above address on an absurd charge 
of stealing a dog, which I think belongs to you. 

“ You will confer a great favour on me if you 
will at once come over here and identify both 
myself and a very handsome daohshund bitch. 
You will also confer a still greater favour on me 
if you will keep the contents of this note strictly 
private. 

“Apologising for troubling you, I am, yours 
faithfully, 

“ Charles Greville.” 

Having sealed up his note and addressed it 
to W. Blessington-Smith, Esq.,“TheLimes, n 
Drowchester, Mr. Justice Greville handed it 
to Mrs. Mant, and again expressed his 
regret that he should put her to so much 
inconvenience. 

“ Oh, don’t mention it, sir! ” said Mrs. 
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Mant. “ I will be back as soon as ever I 
can. I am sure there is some mistake; a 
gentleman like you wouldn’t go about 
stealing dogs.” 

“ That’ll do, JSllen,” interrupted her 
husband, not unkindly. “ Look as sharp as 
you can, there’s a good girl.” He unlocked 
the outer door, and Mrs. Mant sped forth 
upon her errand of deliverance. 

There was a small stone cell built off the 
kitchen, which was occasionally graced by 
the presence of a “ drunk and disorderly ” 
or a tiamp who might come under the 
official notice of P.C. Mant. By rights the 
constable, on resuming his beat in the 
village, should have locked up Sir Charles 
in this cell; but he was feeling more uncom¬ 
fortable every minute, for every minute 
he was more convinced that he had made a 
fatal mistake. So, after securing the door 
leading to the parlour, he lighted the hanging 
oil lamp, and after a final look round went 
out without a word, locking the door behind 
him. 

Sir Charles was by no means comfortable. 
He was sure Mr. Blessington-Smith would 
come to him ; but he could not help the dis¬ 
tressing thought that this stupid affair 
would leak out and get into the Pr«5S. He 
felt that all his dignity, on which he prided 
himself not a little, would be gone. He 
really could not face it. 

He sat for an hour, feeling decidedly 
gloomy,when a little voice calling “ Mummy ” 
roused him with a start from his uncomfort¬ 
able reverie. Looking round, he perceived, 
in a comer of the room, a little bed, and in 
that little bed one of the prettiest mites he 
had ever seen. 

She (for it was a little girl) had reached 
the mature age of four summers, and as she 
sat up in her bed, staring at him with her 
big, round, blue eyes, with her fair hair 
tumbling over her faee, Sir Charles thought 
he had never seen a prettier picture. 
Although a bachelor, he was extremely fond 
of children, as many of his small nephews 
and nieces could testify. He put the 
dachshund gently down, and rising, went 
over to the bed. 

The little girl smiled at him; he smiled 
back at her. 

“ Well, little one, what is it that you 
want ? ” 

“ I want mummy.” 

“ Well, dear, mummy is out, but she won’t 
he long, she will be back directly. Will you 
come and sit on my knee till she comes 
back ? ” 


“ Ess, please,” replied the child, delighted 
to get up from her bed at this unusual hour. 

Sir Charles lifted her up, in her little 
nightdress, and, sitting down in a wooden 
arm-chair, began to question his little friend. 

“ What is your name, dear ? ” 

“ Nelly. What yours ? ” 

“ Mine ? Oh ! mine is Charles.” 

“ Is ’oo a pisoner, Charles ? ” 

“ Yes, my pet. I am sorry to say I am a 
prisoner, but only for a little time.” 

“ Is ’oo a dunk an’ ’isordly ? ” 

“ Dear me, no, my darling! ” quickly 
replied the judge. 

“ I’s glad of dat; I don’t *ike dunk an’ 
’isordlys. What ’oo a pisoner for ? What 
’oo been doin’ ? ” pursued this small cross- 
examiner. 

“ Nothing, my darling; it’s all a mistake.” 

“ Ah! ” said the little one gravely; “ dey 
all say dat.” 

“ Yes,” thought Sir Charles, “ I am afraid 
they do.” 

“ ’Ave ’oo been stealing turnips ? ” ques¬ 
tioned Miss Mant. 

“ No, darling,” laughed the judge ; “ they 
say I stole this doggie, but I didn’t.” And 
he showed her the dachshund, which had 
now settled down on a mat. 

“ Das an ugly doggie; I’ve got a prettier 
one,” confidently asserted the little one; 
then, volunteering further information: “ I 
don’t seep here really. I seep in de bedroom; 
but mummy has gone out and forgot me. I 
haven’t said my payers.” 

“ Will you say them to me, my darling ? ” 

“ Ess, if ’oo like.” And putting her tiny 
hands together, the village policeman’s little 
daughter knelt at the feet of one of His 
Majesty’s judges and lisped out “ Our 
Father,” then “ Dod bess daddy and 
mummy and make me a good girl. Amen.” 
And lastly, “ Dod pity all poor pisoners to¬ 
night. Amen.” 

“ Amen,” responded his lordship, and as 
he raised the baby from her knees he kissed 
her, that her bonny locks might wipe away 
a little tear that had crept into the comer of 
his eye. 

“ Who taught you that last prayer, 
Nelly ? ” asked the judge. 

“ Mummy.” 

“ Your mummy is a good woman.” 

“ She is the bessest in all de world 1 ” con¬ 
fidently asserted the tiny mite. 

At that moment the door was unlocked, 
and P.C. Mant of the Drowchester County 
Constabulary came in for the night. 

“ Well,” he said, staring in surprise at his 
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prisoner and his daughter, “ you seem 
making yourself at home here.” 

“ Yes, officer ; I am very fond of children, 
and yours is a dear little girl. We are very 
good friends, aren’t we, Nelly ? ” 

“ Ess, velly,” replied Nelly, putting her 
arms round his neck and kissing him. 

“ Well, you must come to bed now; say 
good-night to the—gentleman ”—yes, the 
word came out unconsciously. 

“ Dood-night, pisoner! Dood luck ! ” 

“ Good-night, my pet; sleep well ”—and his 
lordship once more embraced that little ray 
of sunlight which had disturbed and banished 
his gloomy reflections. 

As P.C. Mant re-entered the kitchen after 
putting Nelly to bed the welcome sound of 
wheels was heard, and a moment after a 
smart brougham drew up at the door of the 
rose-covered cottage. The constable quickly 
opened the door and admitted his wife, who 
was followed by Mr. Blessington-Smith. 

He went straight up to his lordship and 
effusively shook hands. “ Well, my lord, 
I hardly know what to say. I am so sorry 
that my dog should have been the cause of 
this dreadful mistake.” 

P.C. Mant turned pale. 

“ Then it is your dog, Mr. Smith ? But 
there is no need to ask you that.” And 
there was not; the moment “ May Queen ” 
had heard her master’s voice she had gone 
into transports of delight and showed in her 
doggy way her pleasure at once more being 
restored to her rightful lord and master. 

“ Mr. Smith,” resumed Sir Charles, “ will 
you kindly tell the constable who lam?” 

“ I will, sir.” Turning to the constable : 
“ You thick-headed idiot! don’t you know 
this is Mr. Justice Greville, who is the pre¬ 
siding judge at Drowchester Assizes ? You 
ass, you-” 

“ Ah! don’t abuse him,” interrupted Sir 
Charles ; “he was only trying to do his duty, 
and really, Mr. Smith, he has treated me 
very well, although he did call me Soapy 
Joe. However, he made up for that by 
introducing me to a very charming young 
lady, or, at least, we introduced ourselves ; 
but we should never have met if it had not 
been for him.” And his lordship smiled at 
the constable, who was now in about as 
confused a state as a man can possibly be. 

“Iam very sorry, my lord. I’ve made a 
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hawful mistake. I hope, my lord, you won’t 
make it, too hot for Ae.” 

“ What is your name ? ” inquired the 
judge. 

“ James Mant, my lord.” 

“ Well, Mant, I promise you I won’t make 
it hot for you at all, and in return you must 
promise me something.” 

“ Anything you like, my lord.” 

“ Well, this—er—unfortunate mistake of 
yours must never go beyond the walls of 
this house. You understand ? ” 

“ Certainly, my lord,” cried the constable 
eagerly. 

“ I can rely on your wife keeping the 
matter quiet, I know ”—and he bowed to 
Mrs. Mant. 

“ Wild horses shouldn’t drag it from me, 
my lord,” protested the pretty Mrs. Mant. 

“ Thank you very much! To-morrow, 
Mrs. Mant, I shall take the liberty of sending 
you a little souvenir of my visit to your 
hospitable home, and I shall also send some¬ 
thing to my little sweetheart, your daughter, 
which you must keep for her for the present.” 

“ Oh, thank you, my lord! I knew in a 
minute you’d never stole that dog, and so I 
told Jftn. I knew you was a gentleman.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Mant. Oh! by the 
way, constable, I—er ”— his lordship hesi¬ 
tated a little—“ I—er—should not prosecute 
Burgess for stealing that dog if I were you. 
Mr. Smith doesn’t want it, do you, Mr. 
Smith ? ” His lordship caught Will’s eye 
and solemnly winked. • 

“ Certainly not, my lord. Oh, no! I don’t 
want him to be prosecuted.” 

“ You see,” continued Sir Charles, “ you 
can take him on that other charge of house¬ 
breaking; his address is No. 1 Mill Court. 
When you’ve got him, I hope you will keep 
him for some time. I wish he were coming 
up before me ; and yet, after all ”—his lord- 
ship smiled as he caught Mr. Smith’s eye— 
“ perhaps I don’t.” 

As they drove back to Drowchester in 
Councillor Blessington-Smith’s brougham 
that night Mr. Justice Greville turned to his 
companion and said: 

“ Do you know, Mr. Smith, that is the 
first time in my life that I have ever com¬ 
pounded a felony, and I hope it will be the 
last ? ”—and his lordship for the second time 
that evening solemnly winked. 
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* * * * By SIDNEY THOMPSON. 


The story of a song and a tragedy. 


ALL SOULS’ DAY. 

( Ajllekseelen. ) 

Lay by my side your bunch of purple heather. 

The last red asters of an autumn day. 

And let us sit and talk of love together. 

As once in May. 

Give me your hand that I may press it gently. 

And if the others see, what matter they ? 

Look in mine eyes with your sweet eyes intently. 
As once in May. 

On every grave are flowers all red and golden. 

In death’s dark valley this is Holy Day, 

Come to my heart, and let mine arms enfold you. 

As once in May. 

(German song. Translated by Mrs . Malcolm Lavcson .) 

RS. CLAUDE STEPHENS would have 
described herself, when she came 
down to dinner, as bubbling with ex¬ 
citement. Her big brown eyes, which looked 
so piquant under her golden hair, danced 
with something that was almost glee, and 
her rather slack mouth, the weakest feature 
in a face which all men called pathetic, but 
all women thought doll-like, seemed ready 
to emit a tangible and visible secret! 

She looked eagerly and often across the 
table at her husband, but the presence of an 
austere parlourmaid kept her silent about 
the great matter that was stirring in her 
thoughts. 

She made a few ineffectual attempts to 
chatter of trivial things, but seeing that her 
husband was more than usually disinclined 
for speech, fell soon into a fidgety silence. 
Even when the maid, having served the 
coffee and liqueurs, and handed the cigarette- 
box to her mistress with the air of one 
compelled to connive at a crime, had left 
the room, Marie still kept silent; 

She supposed Claude was in meditation over 
a new poem, and began to wonder, for the 
hundredth time, in her vague and silly way, 
how she had ever come to fall in love with 
a famous poet. That she loved him was 
as certain as that he was famous. All the 
world declared his greatness and magnified it. 

In private she often made pathetic efforts 
to understand his poems, and in public she 
was very proud of him; Poetry always 
made her head ache, but she struggled 
dutifully to fulfil her own ideas of what a 


poet’s wife should be; though, as Claudo 
was a man of singularly careful habits, and 
possessed an excellent valet, she was denied 
those opportunities of domestic service 
which she wrongly believed herself anxious 
to find. Otherwise she thought she suc¬ 
ceeded fairly well, and Claude always seemed 
happy and contented with her. 

Only once had there been the slightest 
stirring of jealousy in her heart; That was 
when at a dance Claude had disappeared 
for the space of three waltzes with a tall, 
dark woman, whose deep and brilliant eyes 
were her most striking feature, of whom 
Marie could only learn from her hostess 
that her name was Mrs. Shirley. 

Other friends, less reticent, explained 
that Mrs. Shirley had been in India for 
some years, and hinted with delight at a 
Jong-past affair with Stephens. 

“ Of course no one believed it, my dear,” 
said one woman, “ because she was an ice¬ 
berg, and he—well, you won’t mind my 
saying it—was always a bit of a prig about 
women ; but still, they went about every¬ 
where together for a whole season until her 
brute of a husband sent for her from India.” 
Further information would no doubt have 
been forthcoming, but just then Claude had 
reappeared with the starry-eyed woman, left 
her with a very rigid bow, and crossed the 
room to his wife. 

“ Do you mind going home early ? Fm 
a bit tired,” he said; but when their carriage 
came he had suddenly told her that he 
wanted a smoke, and would walk home. 
She waited up for him in her room, but 
when he came in he went to his study and 
stayed there until she had fallen asleep. 

For a week or two she had wondered, 
without ever daring to ask him, about the 
mysterious straDger who had suddenly 
emerged from the past into a ball-room, but 
since Bhe had been seen no more, the incident 
soon fell into oblivion; 

So Marie was quite sure of her husband 
now, and would have laughed at the idea 
that there was any memory in his heart 
that she could not share. 
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A year before be had been indeed incom¬ 
prehensible. She remembered the incident 
clearly enough, for, a year ago to the very 
day, their only child, a girl of four, had died. 
She had begged him to write a poem— 
“something really sweet,” she said, with 
eagerly clasped hands—aboitt the dead 
child ; and she had never been able to under¬ 
stand why such an innocent request should 
have sent him, with a fierce word, 
stalking hastily out of the room. 

The feminine comforter to whom she 
recited the story, in her appealing way, 
agreed with her that all men were a little 
mad and poets more than a little. With 
the memory of this incident and this anni¬ 
versary, there now came back to her the 
great idea which she was nursing in unaccus¬ 
tomed arms. 

“ Of course, he remembers the day, too,” 
she thought, with quite transient remorse; 
“ that’s why he is so moody to-night.” 
And forthwith she was sure that the signs of 
mitigated mourning in her dress had not 
escaped his notice. He had been deeply 
attached to the child, in his silent way, 
and he was, Marie thought, quite certain 
to see the beauty of the idea which was now 
taking more dramatic shape. It opened 
out into new possibilities like a bursting rose. 
She was sure it would appeal to him: 

“ Are you coming to the drawing-room, 
dear ? ” she said, as he sprang to his feet 
to open the door for her. She often said 
proudly that after six years of marriage her 
husband still opened doors for her; and 
certainly few women of her acquaintance 
could boast of the same distinction. 

“ Well, I’m rather busy,” he began, 
“ but-” 

“ Oh, do come for a little while,” she 
broke in. “ I’ve something particular to 
tell you— ever so important.” She looked 
up at him beseechingly, with a smile of 
shallow mystery. 

He smiled back at her in an indulgent but 
absent-minded way. 

“ All right—I’ll come for a little. But 
where are you going now ? ” 

“ I’ll be down again in a minute. Go in 
and make yourself comfy.” 

She tripped upstairs with the grace that 
had never ceased to charm him, and as he 
entered the drawing-room and dragged a 
big chair up to the fire, he heard her steps 
as she crossed the floor of the room above, 
the room that had been the child’s nursery. 

For some minutes she moved about, 
opening and shutting drawers noisily; 
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then, it seemed, she paused a moment on 
the stairs in colloquy with her German maid: 
He heard whispers of excitement from both 
women, and then Marie came down, and sat 
herself on a low stool by his knee. 

“ Well, little woman, what is it ? ” he 
asked, stroking her hair, while she rubbed 
her head against his hand like a contented cat. 

She twisted round quickly so that she 
could see his face, and said abruptly: 

“ Do you remember what to-day is ? ” 

“ Of course I do,” he answered Blowly, 
“ it’s the day the child died.” 

“ Yes—but it’s something else,” she 
cried breathlessly. “ It’s All Souls’ Eve. 
Mathilde told me when she was dressing 
me to-night.” 

He started slightly, but did not speak. 

“ Don’t you mow all about All Souls’ 
Eve ? ” she persisted. “ You know that 
song of Lassen’s that you’re so fond of.” 

“ Yes, I know all about it,” he replied 
rather huskily, “ but what do you know 
about it ? ” 

She made what seemed an absolutely 
muscular efiort to collect her volatile ideas 
for an explanation. 

“ Why, you know,” she began hesitat¬ 
ingly, “ on All Souls’ Eve Mathilde says that 
all the dead people—the ghosts, you know^- 
have leave to come back to their homes, and 
all that. Oh, you must know.” She was 
a little exasperated at his dulness. 

Apparently he was determined to sound 
the depths of her ignorance or the Bhallows 
of her knowledge. 

“ What about the song of Lassen’s ? ” he 
said, with an indulgent smile tempered ever 
so slightly with expectant superiority. 
“ You always sing it m the usual English 
translation. Do you know what the 
German words really mean ? ” 

“ Well, I used to,” she said rather doubt¬ 
fully. “ I’ll get the song and see if I 
remember.” 

She went across to the piano and, picking 
up a sheet of music, returned to her footstool. 
Painfully she began, to wrestle with the 
German words, which in the process stood 
stripped of their mystery and charm, 
indecent in their English awkwardness. 

“ StdV —that’s to arrange, isn’t it ? 
Auf den Tisch on the board—no, I mean on 
the table — die duftenden Reseden — the 
odorous—what on earth is Reseden?. Oh, 
Mignonette, is it ? ” Her husband shook 
himself impatiently, and repented himself 
of his suggestion. 

“ All right, never mind about the words,” 
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lie said. “ You are making rather a hash 
of it. What I meant was, do you know 
what the real idea of the song is ? That 
English version of yours doesn’t give the 
least idea of the last verse—about the one 
day in the year when all the dead are set 
free to come back from their graves to see 
the old homes and the faces of those they 
loved.” Then he added under his breath : 
“ It’s only the dead who come back—only 
the dead.” 

His wife stared at him blankly. 

“ Why, you silly old dear, what are you 
talking about ? How could they come 
back if they weren’t dead ? ” 

He was back on her level in a moment. 

“ Of course not, dear,” he said. “ I was 
thinking of something else. Well, what 
else do you want to say ? What is the 
great secret you wanted to tell me ? ” 

The excitement came back into her face, 
and she began to rock backwards and 
forwards on her feet in her eagerness. 

“ Why, this is what I thought when 
Mathilde told me that this was All Souls’ 
Eve. Don’t you think that if I were to 
sing the song, and we were both to wish 
very hard together, that perhaps They— 
you know what I mean—would let her come 
back to us for a little while to-night ? ” 

She broke off abashed and uncomfortable 
under the startled fire in Claude’s eyes. 

“ Yes, yes — go on,” he said a little 
hoarsely. 

“ So I have got out her old toys,” she 
resumed, breathless, “ and laid her prettiest 
frock on the bed, and I’m going to leave the 
doors open while I sing. Won’t it be just 
lovely she screamed the word—“ if 
They let her come ? I only hope I shan’t be 
frightened.” 

She shuddered with delight at the thought 
of her own fear, and then tip-toed across to 
the piano, looking back at Claude with a 
finger on her lips. He sat down and stared 
into the fire, vmich had become for him a 
gateway to I know not what citadel of 
secret dreams. 

“ StdT auf den Tisch die duftenden Reseden, 
Die lelzten rothen Astern trag* herhei , 

Und lass*uns wieder von der Liebe reden , 
Wie einst im Mai. 

Gieb mir die Hand , doss ich sie heindich 
driicke 

Und wenn man*8 sieht t mir ist es einerlei . 

Gieb mir nur einen deiner siissen BLicke 
Wie einst im Mai** 

Her voice stole round the room shiveringly 


as though it were itself a lonely ghost seeking 
some human refuge from the awful and 
illimitable solitude of immortality. 

The piano echoed, in caressing whispers, ~ 
the plaintive suspense of the last phrase, 
and the man in the chair stirred uneasily 
as though the wicket-gate of his dreams 
were suddenly shut on him. He sprang to 
his feet, as one springs who is roused hastily 
and terribly from sleep, and the wistful, 
tremulous sorrow of the music gave place 
abruptly to the strong triumph, defiant 
yet expectant and appealing, of the last 
verse. 

“ Es bliiht und funkelt heut* auf jedem Grdbe , 
Bin Tag im Jahre ist den Todten frei 

Romm an mein Herz , dass ich dich wieder 
hdbe 

Wie einst im Mai.** 

As she ended she swung excitedly round 
on the music-stool, to find her husband 
standing, with outstretched arms, staring 
intently at the open door. She ran to him 
and reached up to his shoulder in a hysterical 
mingling of terror and delighted expectation. 

“ Is she coming ? Do you see her ? ” 
she said in a whisper. 

The man shook her hand off his shoulder, 
impatient, apparently unhearing ; and, look¬ 
ing at his eyes she saw that they were fixed 
level with his own height. She had been 
looking downwards, at the height of a 
child’s head, and, following his gaze, she 
began to wonder if now the child were such 
a winged angel as she remembered to have 
seen in German coloured prints. Suddenly 
the man took a step forward. 

“ Stella—my star, my love ! ” he cried. 

“ Are you dead at last ? Have you come to 
me at last ? Thank God—Oh, let us thank 
God in our dreams. I have prayed so often 
that one of us might die soon, so that we 
could be free to love each other ”—and his 
arms seemed to enfold an invisible woman, 
and his lips were laid to hers. 

The child’s name had been Norah, and 
the wife stood by, stricken on the instant 
into comprehension. Stella! it -was the 
name of the long-forgotten woman whom 
she had once seen with Claude. 

For the hour at least Marie’s silliness and 
vanity fell from her. She knew now that 
her house of cards had fallen; that Claude’s 
heart had never been her own; and that 
for the rest of her life the ghost of the dead 
woman whom he loved would stand ever at 
their threshold, would be with them by day 
and by night. 
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STORIES IN VERSE. 

Fogs Ate more prevalent in November than at any other tune, and 
Miss Jessie Pope's contribution this month is based upon an incident 
which actually happened in the Metropolis during one of the 44 pea soup " 
fogs for which London is noted. 


The Sable Pelerine. 


& 


* * * By JESS/E POPE. 


A Wilful Wife’s Misadventure in a Fog. 


Christina and her husband lived 
At 3 St. George's Court, 

Her husband?s name was Pettigue, 

She called him Pet. for short. 

Their fiat was cosy as a fiat 
Could be, their cook was skilful, 

And Christie made the sweetest wife t 
Though sometimes rather wilful. 

She teas as yet but half a child 
When all was said and done — 

The summers of her short career 
Were only twenty-one. 

And though she tried to do her best. 
There's really no denying 
That Christie found the humdrum round 
Occasionally trying. 

It happened one November day , 

Her heart was full of glee — 

She was to meet a section of 
The “ upper ten" at tea. 

She'd nothing very smart to wear i 
And this was cause for sorrow 
But, after all , she didn't care — 

Her birthday was to-morrow. 

“ The weather's looking heavy, Chris," 
Her boyish husband said. 

He scrutinised the sullen sky 
And gravely shook his head . 

“ I think a fog is coming on. 

Now , please remember, Christie , 

You mustn't go this afternoon 
If it'8 a trifle misty." 

“ Oh, that's all right! " his wife replied, 
“ It'8 going to dear up soon ; 

A fog won't have the face to come 
This very afternoon." 

With that she packed him off to work 
With comforting assurance ; 

He bore the oft-repeated kiss 
With husband-like endurance. 


And thinking of to-morrow morn 
And partly of to-day. 

The hours from ten o'clock till one 
Passed rapidly away. 

But after lunch she softly crept — 

Her Louis beds were rubbered — 

To gaze at a mysterious box 
Inside her husband's cupboard. 

A birthday present for hersdf — 

She'd not a doubt of that — 

It seemed too bulky for a blouse, 

Too shallow for a hat. 

Her gaze unis glued with hungry glare 
Upon the string that tied it ; 

The more she looked the more she longed 
To see what lay inside it. 

One moment Christie turned away — 

It almost seemed a sin — 

The next she lifted up the lid 
And quickly peeped within . 

Her pulses leapt, her heart beat loud i 
To breathe she scarce seemed able. 

For there in tissue paper lay — 

A pderine of sable. 

Her eyes were full of happy tears 
Of gratitude and love. 

She picked it up and slipped it on ; 

It fitted like a glove / 

But, oh l to wear the gift to-day — 

The very thought was treason — 

'Twas just the thing to smarten up 
The coat she bought last season. 

She laid her cheek against the fur — 

It felt so rich and good — 

“ I don't believe he'd mind," she said , 

“ I wonder if he would ? " 

She tried it with her sable toque — 

They filled her with elation ; 

Like moth that hovers round a flame , 

She dallied with temptation. 
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Meanwhile the shy was getting dark, 

The air was rather thick, 

Christina saw it and it turned 
The heart within her sick. 

Yet this was dear—when adding up 
The pros and cons together, 

That sable would afford the best 
Protection from the weather. 

“ Oh, dear ! ” she sighed. “ Oh, dear, oh, 

dear, 

7 want to wear ^ so ; 

7 don’J bdieve hzd ever mind, 

That is —he’d never know! ” 

And in the end she started out, 
zl dainty little figure, 

With modish toque and pelerine 
Of sable—quite de riguenr. 

“ Before my pet returns” she said, 

“ From sdling shares and stocks. 

The pderine will be once more 
Inside the cardboard box” 

And while she sought to salve and patch 
Her conscience-stricken honour, 

A ydlow fog that lay in wait 
Swooped suddenly upon her — 

\ 

A fog that like a choking veil 
Clung dose about her face. 

The houses, pavements, carts, and men 
AH vanished into space. 

She teas not frightened, but her heart 
Assumed a hurried beating — 

’Twos mad to think of going on 
And fatal work retreating. 

Christina had her share of faults 
But never wanted pluck, 

But when her pleasure was at stake 
She hoped for better luck. 

So stubbornly she groped her way 
By clammy garden palings, 

But when she tried to hail a cab — 

It heeded not her bailings . 

*Tis certain when we go astray 
That each must pay the cost, 

And soon our heroine became 
Irrevocably lost. 

Encompassed by the crud fog, 

Entirdy isolated, 

The perils that beset her steps 
Must not be underrated. 

“ Excuse me—can I be of use ?” 

A voice behind her said ; 

Hot wailing to conceal her tears, 

Christina turned her head. 


“ Vm absoltUdy lost! ” she sobbed, 

“7 thought there might be danger.” 

“ There is—pray let me see you home” 
Replied the handsome stranger. 

“ Oh ! thank you very much indeed” 
She joyfully replied. 

And straightway told him where she 
lived, 

Accepting him as guide. 

Her spirits rose, her breast was full 
Of gratitude eternal — 

He seemed a military man. 

Apparently a Colond. 

Protected by her kind escort, 

Her woes were at an end ; 

It seemed of many titled folk 
He was the valued friend. 

They talked of Lady This and That 
With mutual emulation. 

And quite beguiled the gloomy way 
With high-toned conversation. 

Till, all at once, her escort stopped 
And sternly looked at her — 

Then with a cruel smile he said: 

“ Give me that sable fur ! ” 

She quailed—the wall of yellow fog 
AU hope of succour banished, 

Half-fainting she obeyed—he said: 

“ Madam—your door ! ” and vanished . 

It was indeed St. George's Court — 

She tottered to the door, 

And, once inside the cosy room, 

Collapsed upon the floor. 

With anguish in her eyes she faced 
Unerring retribution. 

Ah ! how she longed, but longed in vain , 
For sudden dissolution. 

Then all at once her husband? s ste 
Fell on her straining ear, 

Her husband's step which ne'er before 
Had filled her soul with fear. 

Christina rose and stood erect, 

Prepared to make confession, 

And shatter, with a crud blow , 

His love—her dear possession 

The door flew open, there he stood, 

Alarm was on his face, 

His breath came fast in gusty pants , 

As though he'd run a race. 

He noticed, with a quick rdief i 
The figure by the table. 

And, lo ! upon his arm there hung 
A pderine of sable, 
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“ The queerest thing's occurredhe cried , 
“ <4 singular mishap — 

Out in the fog I knocked against 
A military chap ; 

He fell—dropped this—then hurried off 
Ere l expressed my sorrow — 

And, Christie, it's the very thing 
I bought for you to-morrow ! " 


With burning cheeks and downcast eye 
Christina told the rest , 

Then with a broken-hearted cry 
She sank upon his breast. 


Her husband's answer was to kiss 
The cheek that was the nearest; 

“ As long as you are safehe said, . 
“ Thai's aU I care, my dearest." 


But Chris replied : “ I shan't forget 
The lesson of to-day; 

I've always loved and honoured you — 
In future, I'U obey." 

Then followed tears in sudden shower 
Of contrite protestation, 

Which, for a quarter of an hour, 
Rejected consolation. 


Jt Jt ANCIENT—AND MODERN. Jt Jt, 

By Reginald Rigpy. 


The organ of the village church 
Of Whiffington-on-Sea 
Had got a touch of asthma , and 
Was wheezy as could be; 

And the organ blower's mother 
Said: “ They'll have to get another, 

Or my Albert will not blow again, not 
he!" 


But Whiffington-on-Sea was poor, 

While organs are so dear ; 

And so they tried to do without 
An organ for a year. 

And the blacksmith led the singing. 

In a voice both dear and ringing. 

So that everyone for miles around could hear. 

The curate, having great resource. 

Then bought a gramophone , 

And fifty records, grave and gay, 

From hymns to “ Belle Mahone." 

And it seems he wasn't able 
To decipher every labd. 

Being rather more short sighted than he'd 
owni 


On Sunday next the church was crammed , 
Right to the very door ; 

The gramophone brought people who 
Had never been before. 

But it caused no little scandal. 

When the curate touched the handle. 

And the thing ran off “ The Baby on the 
Shore." 


And at the psalms the instrument 
Was really most unkind. 

With references to soldiers and 
The girls they'd left behind ; 

Though the vicar and the curate 
Did their utmost to allure it, 

To a rather more religious frame of mind. 


Before the end the lever broke. 

The one to stop it by ; 

And nobody could check it x though 
The wardens had a try. 

And the vicar in his sermon 

Might as well have preached in German, 

And the people left the church to “ Rhoda 
Rye." 


The singing at the village church 
Of Whiffington-on-Sea 
Is unaccompanied again, 

And simple as can be. 

For the blacksmith leads the singing. 

In his voice so dear and ringing, 

Though they often wish he'd try another 
key. 
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A Life for a Life. * * * 

****** By TOM BODKIN . 


A tag of war between lave and humanity and what came of it. 


T HE sun shone down from the centre of 
a glorious blue sky on the little 
village of Tintan. The white, hard- 
baked road which straggled in and out 
between the cottages seemed to writhe in 
the heat. The air quivered with its intensity. 
The little white cabins slept in the sun, and 
the only sound that broke the silence was 
the song of a large speckled thrush in a 
basket cage under the shadow of Picenot’s 
cave of straw. He did not mind the heat, 
and he sang as if his life depended on his 
song. 

In the cottage Picenot’s wife lay dying. 
It was pitiful. In the old days they had 
been so happy. True, the Lord of the 
Manor had ground them down, but then 
they were no worse off than the others. 
Now the Republic was supreme, and the lord 
was fled over the Rhine, and the Blues 
harried and plundered all he had in the 
name of Liberty, Fraternity, and Equality. 
And so Picenot’s wife lay dying, almost of 
starvation, and he had nothing to give her 
but cold water, and a crust of black bread, 
hard as a stone and scarcely more nourishing. 

She looked very fair as she lay on the 
rough pallet, covered with sackcloth and a 
little straw. And Picenot’s heart became as 
dust when he thought of a life without her. 
There was no hope for her. The cur6, who 
was also the doctor of his parish, had said 
that nothing could save her—nothing but 
white bread and meat and wine, and he 
might as well have said nothing but a slice 
of the moon. 

Picenot knelt at the foot of the bed and 
watched her, pale and panting, as her life 
slipped slowly away from her. God was 
very cruel. He had served Him as he had 
been taught; he bore in patience hard work 
and poverty. But God was not satisfied; 
He must take away his wife, and so Picenot’s 
soul revolted against the harshness of 
Providence, and in his heart he rebelled 
against his God. 

Suddenly there was a stir in the road out¬ 
side, and the steady tramp of the Blues and 
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the jingling of their accoutrements could be 
heard, as a little dusty band of bronzed 
men, about a dozen strong, in faded blue 
uniforms, swung into the village at a 
quick march. They halted at the little 
stone cross in the middle of the road while 
their commander prepared to read some 
proclamation. Picenot watched them from 
the door, and then turned to his wife with a 
gesture of inquiry. It did not do to be 
ignorant of the latest commands of the 
Republic. She gave her consent with a 
patient smile and Picenot passed out. 

The lieutenant, a small, wiry man, all 
chin and jaw, waited till the tiny population 
had assembled, and then began to read, in 
a harsh, piping voice: 

“ Citizens,” said he, “ the Republic has 
need of the aristocrats. The traitors who 
would fly to betray their country to her 
enemies must be sacrificed at the shrine of 
Liberty. The Republic can never be safe 
while its enemies exist at home. The 
guillotine calls for them. France demands 
their blood. In this department the 
Government knows some aristocrats remain. 
Accordingly for information which will lead 
to their capture the Republic will give ten 
thousand francs in assignats.” Here fol¬ 
lowed a long list of suspects who were 
thought to be at large in the district. 

Picenot listened half unconsciously to the 
list. He knew none of the names, and the 
lieutenant’s monotonous voice reached his 
ear without reaching his brain. He would 
not have known he had been speaking un¬ 
less he had stopped. 

“Jean Francois d’Uber, formerly Mar¬ 
quis de Gracilly. 

“Jean de Dieu Adolphe Mallinotte. 

“ Claude Perin Etienne, formerly Vi- 
comte de Grandflot. 

“ Marie de la Fontelle, formerly Comtesse 
de Pac-” 

Marie de la Fontelle—ah! Picenot pricked 
his ears. He knew that name at least 
Ltd., in the United States of America. 
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She was the slender girl with the dark, 
clustering curls and the pale, beautiful face, 
who in bygone years used to ride through 
the village on the big roan horse, followed by 
the groom. 

She was a mere child then; she would be a 
grown woman now, and she was an enemy 
of La Patrie. They would send her to the 
guillotine, to her death, in a tumbrel, with 
murderers and ruffians. She—who always 
had the good word and the good money 
ready for the poor. 

But then he thought of his wife, and his 
heart grew hard. He was right. The 
aristocrats had crushed the people, but now 
the worm had turned. They would show 
the proud lords and tender ladies what pain 
meant, what poverty meant—aye, and what 
death meant. 

The lieutenant finished. His little troop 
shouldered their rifles and marched off with 
the proclamation to the next village, and 
Picenot went back to his cottage. 

All day long he watched his wife, but he 
could do nothing. From time to time she 
sipped a little of the water he offered her, 
but the bread she could not touch; and so 
to please her Picenot ate it himself, but it 
almost choked him, and though it was the 
only morsel of food he had touched that day 
he had no relish for it. 

When the sun had gone down, and he could 
no longer see her face, he heard a timid rap 
at the door. He opened it, and on the 
threshold stood Lissette Hullin. She had 
come to say that she would attend to his wife 
next day if he would go to the market town 
of Nautun, fifteen miles away, and try to 
earn some money or some food. He could 
do no good where he was, and in Nautun he 
might perhaps get work, which would mean 
life for his wife. 

Picenot saw the wisdom of her suggestion, 
and yet he scarcely thanked her. He knelt 
down beside the pallet of his wife, and told 
her what he was about to do. He would 
start that night, and he promised that he 
would come back the next with food. She 
did not speak, 'but gently shook her 
head. Picenot kissed her on the forehead, 
took'his sabots, and, without another word 
went out into the night. 

It was dark and windy, and looked like 
a storm, and before Picenot had left the 
village a terrific thunderstorm burst over 
his head. He was drenched at once, but 
he did not feel it; the bitterness of his wrongs 
had crushed all other feelings in his mind. 
He felt ripe for robbery, for murder, for any 
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crime that would bring him money, that 
would bring him bread. 

After about two hours’ hard walking he 
felt the stones of the bridge of Piece ring 
under his sabots. He was about half way. 
He crouched under the coping of the bridge 
for a second’s respite from the driving wind 
and blinding rain. 

Suddenly he heard the clatter of hoofs. 
With an effort he restrained himself. A 
blazing flash lit up the bridge for an instant, 
but in that instant he had seen—a girl on 
a great black horse, which reared and 
plunged, and a man striving to hold it still. 
And the girl—the girl was Marie de la 
Fontelle. 

The proclamation of the lieutenant rcse 
up before his mind. “ Marie de la Fontelle, 
formerly Comtesse de Pacquelot,” and 
again, “ ten thousand francs.” Here was 
life for his wife, love for himself, all that 
made life worth living, and only this girl 
stood in his way. Hi3 conscience revolted 
against her murder, but he fought against his 
conscience ; and then, lest it might make 
him waver, he sprang out at once from the 
shadow. 

The man saw him, but it was too late, 
Picenot was at his throat. A short, sharp 
cry, and he lay on the ground with half his 
life choked out of him. Picenot, to make 
sure, kicked his head in with his sabot. He 
was no longer a man, he was a brute beast. 

The frightened girl turned to fly, but 
Picenot was at the bridle in an instant. She 
struck at him with her little whip, but he 
wrenched it from her hands and dragged her 
from the horse. She cried out did he want 
money ? She had none. She told him she 
was the Comtesse de Pacquelot, and if he 
helped her she would reward him. But he 
answered not a word. Then she caught 
sight of the dead man lying with his 
head in a pool of water, the rain beating in 
his face, and she, too, spoke no more. 

He asked her for her wrists, and she gave 
them without a word, and as he bound them 
with a ruffle tom from the dead man’s sleeve 
he noticed, with a little shiver, the red marks 
of his fingers on her white skin. 

He told her to walk in the direction of 
Nautun, and she uttered a little cry, just a 
name, but it was enough. “ Briand.” Aye, 
he understood. Briand was prefect at 
Nautun. Briand who, as the saying went, 
was death to all aristocrats, but death, and 
worse than death, to women. He heard, 
but he steeled his heart. What was this 
girl’s life to him, what was her honour, when 
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his own wile lay dying at home, and he had 
no food to give her ? And so he told her 
roughly to walk on. 

About a hundred yards on they met the 
horse, standing patiently by the roadside. 
Picenot turned to his prisoner, and lifted her 
to its back. She submitted without a struggle, 
but he felt her heart throb like a little fright¬ 
ened bird, and it almost made him waver. 

But he went on—every step seemed a 
separate effort and every yard a mile. But 
at last the road came to an end, and they 
found themselves in the slushy, ill-lighted 
streets of Nautun. He passed on with his 
prisoner to the market place, and there was 
no need to ask where were the prefect’s 
headquarters. 

A large, brilliantly-lighted building—a 
building almost shaking with the noise of 
scuffling and ribald songs, showed too well 
his whereabouts. Picenot led the horse to 
the door, lifted the girl from him, and asked 
one of the ill-kempt sentries to bring him to 
the prefect. 

The man with a grin led him across a 
sanded hall and flung open a door. 

A strange sight was disclosed. The floor 
was littered with straw, broken furniture, 
cards, shakes, and swords. At a big table 
in the middle six or seven men in uniform, all 
more or less drunk, were playing cards by the 
light of a tallow candle stuck in the neck of a 
bottle. One alone seemed to be perfectly 
sober. He was a little, foxy man, with great, 
big shoulders and large, strong hands. This 
was Briand. 

As the door opened he sprang to his feet 
with an oath, and made the glass on the 
table ring with a tremendous blow. 

“ In the name of the Devil! ” he cried, 
“ who interrupts us ? ” 

Picenot did not flinch. He told his story 
without moving a muscle. The lady was Marie 
de la Fontelle, and he had coftie for his reward. 

Briand turned to the girl. 

“ Does he lie ? ” he asked. 

She shook her head. 

He flung a purse which lay at his elbow 
to Picenot. 

“ Take it, you dog ! ” he cried ; “ it is a 
thousand francs ; the Republic owes you the 
rest.” Picenot picked it up, and the last 
sight he saw as he'left the room was the girl 
standing pale and trembling with her back 
to the wall, and all the drunken ruffians, 
now silent, watching her like wild beasts. 

He tried to banish the horrible vision from 
his mind, and flew, hugging his money, down 
the steps and into the market place. 


He bought bread, meat, and wine from the 
shopkeepers of the town, who wondered at 
the wild-looking peasant, who woke them up, 
paid in gold, and ran away without the 
change. 

Then he started back. He passed 
through the streets, and entered the open 
moor. Everywhere as he went strange 
goblin faces would gibber and glare at him ; 
strange hands would be laid on him, and 
strange, terrible .voices whispered in his ear. 
And whether he opened his eyes or closed 
them the white face of the girl, lined with 
terror as he last saw her stand against the 
wall, was always before him. 

A dozen times he strove to break away 
and run from the nameless horror, and a 
dozen times he fell on his face, and, scrambl¬ 
ing to his feet, fled forward on his way. The 
white, pitiful face of the girl swung ever 
before him in the air. 

The dawn was just breaking when Picenot, 
panting like a hunted deer and bleeding and 
torn from his falls, ran into the village. But 
he still held his precious burden tight, the 
burden that had cost him so much. He 
arrived at his own dwelling, he drew the 
latch, and entered. In spite of himself, he 
felt a kind of pride—he was back sooner 
than he had said with bread and meat and 
wine—and the horrible face was gone now. 

As he entered he grew chill with fear. It 
looked so ominous, for only a single cinder 
gleamed red amid the ashes on the hearth. 
In the back of the cottage a door closed 
slowly with a long, drawn-out shriek like the 
cry of a departing soul. 

All was dark and gloomy. He knew the 
bright sun was rising outside. He felt the 
warm blood coursing in his veins. But for 
an instant cold terror clutched at his heart 
and,held it still. He tried to see Lissette 
through the gloom, but she was not there. 
He flung himself down beside the bed. Yes. 
She was pale and still—dead ! His cruel 
deed was done for naught. An awful 
purgatory would be his lot. 

The face of the girl looked at him from 
the shadows on the opposite side of the bed. 
He fancied he saw a slight smile, a smile of 
triumph about the cold, proud lips, and 
without a word he fell with a crash upon the 
flagged floor. 

When Lissette returned with the neigh¬ 
bours they found them both dead. Sne, 
calm, peaceful, and beautiful. He with an 
awful look of agony and fear upon his face, 
with wide, open eyes, and tight, clenched 
hands. And they wondered at his love. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Numbers One and Three of the Quincunx. 

J HAD bought and read this newspaper, 
standing by the toll gate just across from 
Wolfe’s monument, in the quiet of the 
early morning. When I had done I folded 
it up, and paused in the vital perplexity 
the news brought me. For which way 
should I go ? 

On one hand was the trudge to the Maison 
de l’Orme, where I had small hope of finding 
my quarry. On the other was the walk 
in the opposite direction to the General 
Hospital, where, if again I erred, I might lose 
valuable time. However, I, must make a 
decision—so, relying rather desperately upon 
the newspaper, I decided upon this latter 
course. 

The morning was fresh, and I walked 
briskly, turning back by the Rue Dorion to 
Sauvageau Hill, and so to the Boulevard 
Langeher. At the corner of the Rue St. 
Colomb I glanced up at some bright roof or 
quaint window, and a second after I came 
face to face with the man himself. 

The suddenness of the encounter saved 
me, for I had gone by before I actually 
realised it. He was walking quickly, 
switching a heavy cane, and his face wore the 
look of a man who had received a check. It 
was angry and determined, and absorbed in 
thought, so that he did not even glance at 
the labourer with the black beard. As for 
me, I underwent fresh confidence and hope, 
and even a certain exhilaration, as I turned 
once more upon his trail. 

De Petry made no attempt to return to 
the Maison de TOrme. He took a tram- 
car presently and I lingered on the platform 
and held a newspaper before my face. Then 
he alighted and I alighted, and the custo¬ 
mary round began, with greater variety and 
vivacity in his movements than ever, and 
with more determination in mine. 

At last he drew up at the Frontenac, and, 
after lunching, sat out on the terrace. I 
watched him from a safe distance. 

“ Ah, M. le Colonel Horace de Petry de 
Chambord! ” I thought to myself, with 
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inward exultation, “ this is your last fight, 
my friend, and we will see who wins.” 

That night I went out to the Maison de 
l’Orme, but was astounded to find it in dark¬ 
ness. Its windows gaped unmistakably 
empty and blank. I walked all round it, 
peering and prying, but it was evidently 
quite deserted. 

The wave of anger and disappointment 
which swept over me as I stood on the 
verandah, I will not attempt to describe. It 
was impossible to believe that I had failed, 
hopelessly and ignominiously, after my long 
struggle, after accomplishing so much! 
. ; . I would not give up, I simply stood 

there, reluctant to abandon the place, a 
beaten man. 

And while I waited, in this agony of furious 
indecision, suddenly a sound came out of 
the night towards me in the pauses of the 
wind. It was the sound of running feet 
rapidly approaching the house from the river. 
I heard it in a silence between two blasts, 
pat, pat, upon the gravel path—then I lost 
it in the roar and rustle, and heard it again 
much nearer, pat, pat, pat. 

Another silence, the feet had left the 
gravel path for the grass—and then, just as 
I blotted myself into the hawthorn bushes, 
a yard from the verandah—I saw the runner 
himself crossing the lawn, with a light, long 
stride; 

It was not De P6try—that I saw at once— 
but a man much younger. He made straight 
for the house ; I watched him, breathless. 
With no special effort at silence he crossed 
the verandah, and fumbled at the prepared 
door into the Colonel’s study. Indeed, he 
left it open behind him, so I could see plainly 
the spark of a match and then the steady 
light of a lamp. 

I crept nearer and looked in. The man’s 
back was towards me as he stood at De 
Petry’s desk. He had opened a drawer and 
was hastily rifling it, tossing the papers it 
contained right and left upon the floor. 
Evidently his haste was great, his movement 
swift and nervous, but at last I saw liim 
pause as if satisfied and hold something he 
had found closer to the light for examination^ 
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I was at the door by this time, and I 
could see plainly that he held two small, 
square pieces of yellowish parchment, 
curiously folded and sealed. 

The sight of them simply swept from me 
every instinct of prudence or caution, 
kindling me at once to violent action. 

I made straight for the man, covering him 
with my revolver. He turned with a gasp. 
He was only a lad, dark and slim, curly- 
haired and brown-eyed ; his face, marked 
with Latin restlessness and gaiety, was now 
the picture of amazement and terror. 

“ Throw up your hands ! ” I cried to him. 

The fellow did not move, save to obey me ; 
nis gaze was fastened as if fascinated upon 
the shining barrel—he did not stir even 
when I approached nearer to the table, and 
deliberately took the two pieces of parch¬ 
ment (they were marked 1 and 3) and put 
them in my pocket. Then he sprang at my 
throat. 

It was a sudden and brave assault on his 
part, and for an instant I was disconcerted. 
We struggled violently for the possession of 
the pistol, and we were a fair match, for he 
was a lithe, strong fellow, and active as a 
cat. I saw him try to get at his knife, and 
had to keep him off that and my pistol as 
well, which was no light task, although I 
had some advantage in weight. 

The room was small, and in our fight we 
battered to and fro against the furniture and 
amongst the scattered papers. For five 
minutes neither gave way, and I saw it would 
not be easy to beat the man off in a fair 
combat. 

As we drew near the desk, therefore, I 
swept the lamp to the floor, and at the same 
instant fired in the air. The man. went 
limp in my arms at the noise, but I was 
hindered by the dark as well as he, and 
before I realised it he had wriggled from my 
grasp and made a dash from the door to the 
lawn. In the direction of the river he sped, 
myself in pursuit, but he had a good start. 
When I was twenty yards from the boat 
landing I saw the lights of a steam launch 
bobbing up and down. 

A figure passed and re-passed in feverish 
haste ; I saw it bend over the engine in the 
centre, and loosen the stay ropes fore and 
aft. As I had suspected, a voyage was to be 
undertaken. 

The night was hardly tempting, the 
launch looked a mere leaf upon that broad, 
furious river, yet I had gone too far to hesi¬ 
tate, and my only fear was lest I should be 
too late. When I saw him lift the rope 


from the iron ring and prepare to cast off, 
I took my weapon in hand, and ran down 
the slip full tilt. 

I fell upon the man with all my weight, 
knocking him prostrate, and at the same 
time giving the launch a violent push from the 
slip. In a second the wind had us and swept 
us out into the river, while the man lay and 
looked up at me, stupefied. I sat down, 
having taken out his knife and thrown it 
overboard, covered him with the revolver 
and spoke to him in Canadian French. 

“ Now,” said I, “ understand that no one 
will hurt you if you behave yourself. If you 
would have stopped to hear reason, there 
would have been no need for all this. I 
want nothing, save to be taken to Colonel 
Petry—for it is he, isn’t it, who sent you 
back for those papers ? You are unarmed, 
and I have five shots in this revolver. 
Moreover, should you attempt treacheiy, 
you would have to reckon with the Colonel, 
for I am the Gellatly you have heard of, no 
doubt. You had best be quiet and obedient 
—I want nothing, except to be taken to 
M. de P4try.” 

It was hard to say if he understood me. 
He lay still, giving merely a sort of grunt. 
What he would have done had the water 
been calm, I cannot say, but certainly our 
present situation changed the aspect of 
affairs. In the middle of the St. Lawrence 
it was blowing a gale, and even while I 
spoke water splashed into the boat. I saw 
the white teeth of little waves around the 
launch, which was drifting at a dangerous 
angle. 

“ Get up, man,” I called to him roughly, 
“ and take the wheel. It’s no night for 
nonsense ! ” 

The other grunted again, sat up slowly, 
looked round him, and then said with an 
expressive shrug : “ As for seeing the Colonel 
to-night, I have my doubts for both of us. 
It was bad enough coming down with the 
wind. As for getting back-! ” 

He did not finish. The launch shivered, 
received a blow on the side and reeled under 
it; had he not sprung at once to the wheel 
we should have capsized. As it was, we 
were both instantly wet through. 

“ You see,” I called to him good-naturedly, 
“ it’s a poor time for a quarrel. Shall we 
call it off till we are out of this ? ” 

“ What were you doing with the Colonel’s 
papers ? ” he demanded, a trifle less gruff. 

“ Faith, I thought you were the burglar,” 
said I, “ till I saw you at the slip there— 
and that was no chance for an explanation.” 
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He seemed struck by this. “ And you 
only want to be taken to the Colonel ? ” 

“ That’s all,” said I, and ducked to avoid 
another wetting. The wind took his answer 
from me, and he had to repeat it with his 
hands to his mouth. 

“ Well, let him settle with you, then! 
This looks ugly enough for me. No games 
m’sieu—on your honour ! ” 

“ That’s all right,” said I, and put up my 
revolver very gladly. 

“ Take the wheel then, while I get at my 
engine there,” he added in a businesslike 
tone, and I buttoned up my overcoat and 
took the wheel; turning the prow by his 
direction down the river under the in¬ 
creasing buffets of the gale. 

oos 

CHAPTER XVI. 

The Chase of the “ Nenuphar .” 

HE craft was a fifteen-foot open shell, 
with an engine forward and a padded 
seat aft. She was new and staunch, with 
air-tight compartments, but sat low in the 
water and had no protection from the sea save 
by a canvas cover, adjusted on hoops. This 
was now put up by my companion while I 
steered, affording welcome shelter to a man 
exceedingly ill prepared for a sail on the 
St. Lawrence. Even with this in place, we 
took in water enough. 

Fortunately the clearness of the night let 
us see enough to avoid some of the worst 
seas, and once we had run past the town 
we hugged the shore more closely and made 
better time. We exchanged but few re¬ 
marks, my unknown companion tended the 
engine, and, finding he knew his business, I 
obeyed him promptly at the wheel. 

Meanwhile, my mind, freed by the action 
from most of its anxieties, began for the first 
time to recapitulate, to set in order and to 
understand some of the incidents of the past 
month; with a view to the pressing dangers 
of the near future. 

Long since, though too much occupied to 
reflect on it, I had succeeded in disentangling 
the two threads which formed the warp and 
woof of the mystery, and I had traced them 
separately to their two causes ; one, the ne¬ 
farious proceedings of the present , which I had 
dec i fed to be elaborate smuggling, the other 
the tragic happenings of three years back. 

When you add to these two main currents 
the two minor efforts— i.e. } my own and 
De Petry’s—to obtain the precious formula, 
you see at once the probabilities of a general 
mystification. 


Indeed, from their point of view, the 
mystery must have appeared absolutely 
uncanny. For, suddenly, I walk in upon 
this confident and secure set of rascals—I 
myself, bearing a name only too well known, 
in open search of another equally significant 
—I, myself, full of reserves, cautions, and 
audacities, dropping, apparently, dark hints 
—acquainted, apparently, with things they 
thought safely buried years since; yet per¬ 
fectly serene, undaunted, and sure, willing 
to stay in their hands, even returning when 
they thought me escaped. 

In each successive incident: the dinner, 
my identification by the man at the gateway, 
the glances of poor Dufour, the warning of 
Marguerite, their surveillance, the endeavour 
to get at my business—in all these—I repeat 
—one could read the terrified movements of 
criminals who feel themselves pursued in the 
dark. All this was natural enough, for had 
I known what they thought I knew, I could 
never have carried on the thing—it was my 
ignorance which had saved me. 

As for the present state of affairs, I was 
convinced that M. de Petry was occupied 
very cleverly in smuggling precious stones 
across the border, a lucrative business, 
which, properly managed, is not nearly so 
hard as it ought to be. 

Now that I was likely to meet this man, 
both our masks laid aside, what was to be 
my course ? I possessed three numbers of 
the quincunx formula—I had two more 
to collect, and I had to help the girl accord¬ 
ing to my word. 

I was alone, without resources, except a 
revolver and a few cartridges, now without 
even an ally as I had had in Chavaignac. 
Truly the case looked desperate, and the 
danger pressing, and yet I must go on, 
trusting to the impression of my power which 
these people had received. 

It had grown very late, it must be close on 
midnight—we had left Beauport behind us, 
and the roar of the Montmorenci was dying 
out in our wake. The shore sheltered us a 
bit here, for it was rising in hills to meet the 
Laurentian Mountains, which now looked 
nearer. I wondered where we were bound. 

“ How much further are you going ? ” I 
called to my companion, and he replied 
without turning his head. 

“ Not so far—beyond Ste. Anne. I will 
show you soon.” 

Suddenly he broke out with an exclama¬ 
tion of dismay. “ What’s wrong ? ” I asked. 

He gave me a look. “ The police boat,” 
he remarked; and for a second I think he 
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thought it was my work, but my unfeigned 
disgust cleared the sullenness from his face. 

<r You think she is following us ? ” 

“ I know it ”—his answer was quick and 
certain—“ I warned the Colonel, but he 
would not listen. There was an affair last 
month, you understand. They chased us, 
and one of them paid for it before we got 
away. I believe the Nenuphar is too well 
known. I slid by unnoticed when I came 
up, but now they mean to overhaul us. 
They must have put up below Montmorenci.” 

I also saw the lights of a good-sized steam 
tug setting out from shore—about a mile 
behind us. 

“ Can she do it ? ” I inquired. 

He shrugged his shoulders. “ At least we 
can give her some trouble,” said he, and 
turned to his engine. We had an advantage 
in being able to keep to the smoother, shal¬ 
lower water near shore, while the police tug 
was forced to keep out in the wilder mid¬ 
stream. Thus for half-an-hour we seemed 
to gain, but the gain was merely temporary. 
Fresh puffs of black smoke rose from the 
stack of the tug, and showed that she had 
by no means abandoned the pursuit. My 
companion whistled. 

“ There will be music in the mountains,” 
said he. “ Have you a good story up your 
sleeve, sir ? for you’re going to need it. 
And when we are so near, too ! ” 

“ They can’t see us,” I suggested, “ be¬ 
cause of this canvas cover. Can you swim %’* 

“ To-night ? ” and he opened his eyes. 

“ It’s a chance, if only a slim one. We can 
lash the wheel to keep her steady, and then 
slip overboard ourselves and make for shore. 
They will lose time overhauling her, and we 
will have a start on land.” 

“ It’s not a bad thought,” said he; “ here 
are life-preservers, too. If we do not drown 
we will get there somehow. I like the St. 
Lawrence for a bed better than the gaol, 
myself. Let us try it.” 

Our preparations did not take long. I 
stowed my precious papers and money into 
my water-tight tobacco pouch. Getting up 
more pressure, we set the nose of the launch 
into the stream, and could see the tug pre¬ 
paring to intercept us. 

I lashed the wheel firmly, and loosened 
the canvas on the lee side of the launch: 
Then, each of us bound with a life-preserver, 
we slipped out under the cover, hung for an 
instant in the water, and then let go. The 
little craft started forward with a bound of 
increased speed. 

We were too far to be seen in the darkness 


except under the keenest scrutiny, and soon 
saw that we had succeeded in concentrating 
their attention on the Nenuphar. So far so 
good, but the water was bitter and running 
in short, choppy waves. 

To keep track of each other in that rough 
and icy sea was no easy matter, and had not 
the current set in an eddy towards the shore 
just then, we should have been swept hope¬ 
lessly out into mid-stream. 

My companion was a good swimmer, but 
the task was too much for a man alone ; we 
had to rest frequently, each helping the 
other; once a big floating timber hit him 
on the head, and I thought all was over 
with him. I had a little liquor in a flask, 
and I supported him on a log for a few 
minutes till I could pour it down his 
throat. 

All this time my ears were strained for the 
sound of oars, but none came ; and after 
ten minutes’ rest on the log, drifting help¬ 
lessly, I struck out for shore again, towing 
him. Criminal he may have been; he was 
no coward, and he obeyed me like a soldier, 
or we should never have come out of 
it. 

I swam slowly and steadily, and he with 
his feet when he could summon the strength, 
until the water grew shallow and we could 
stand erect. Then we sank exhausted into a 
clump of bushes near the shore. Far, far 
out, and a mile down the river, I saw the 
tug not moving, with the lights of the little 
Nenuphar close against her bow. 

After a little we were able to undress 
and wring the water out of our clothes. It 
was while doing this that he turned 
suddenly to me and held out his hand. 

“Thank you,” he said to me very earnestly. 
“ There is not one of them who would have 
done what you did just then—not one! 
They would have seen me drown first. I 
shall not forget.” 

“ I may have need,” was my thought, but 
aloud I only said : “ They may try the shore 
next, we ought not to stay here. Do you 
know where we are ? ” 

“ Not far from Ste. Anne, by my reckon¬ 
ing,” he answered, “ and near the road we 
wish to strike, I think. There is an inn, 
Picot’s, about half-a-mile away ; what do you 
say to trying for it ? I am not sure of my 
own legs in the mountains, unless I get 
thoroughly warmed first.” 

' “ Very good,” said I, and we set out. 

He seemed at least to know his ground, 
ahd led the way up the steep cliff, over 
fields and through woods without faltering. 
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By-and-by we came out upon a road, and 
not far off a light twinkled in a low, steep- 
roofed cottage, half inn, half village store. 
My companion led the way, and after some 
knocking and banging, he succeeded in 
rousing the proprietor,Monsieur Picot, to our 
needs. 

I could not but admire the fluency with 
which a whole imaginary history rolled from 
my friend’s tongue in explanation of our 
plight—and the details with which he worked 
it out. How we had tried to row from some¬ 
where on the Isle d’Orleans across to the 
north shore, and were carried down and 
upset. 

Doubting my own command of the patois , 
I said very little, playing the part of a man 
half dead from his immersion—but no one 
seemed to suspect me, and as I caught a 
glimpse of myself in a looking glass against 
the wall, I did not wonder. My wig was 
still on, but a line of gum on my chin showed 
where the river had ravished my beard. I 
admired my comrade’s self-possession when 
he first saw me without that article, which 
was now tossing on the St. Lawrence, or, 
who knows ? puzzling the police force. 

The friendly Picot had a roaring fire in a 
few minutes, and some grog of no innocent 
intention was served to us. Under ordinary 
circumstances the stuff would have put me 
under the table, but now it only served to 
give me back my sinews. 

We were at Picot’s an hour, and got 
thoroughly warmed, dried, and fed, for 
which service the honest man would have 
taken no money. But we insisted, and paid 
our score; incidentally, I laid in a fresh 
supply of cartridges, and just as the dawn 
was breaking, cold and cloudy, we set out 
again upon what I hoped would be the last 
stage of the journey. 

BBS 

CHAPTER XVII. 

What Pasqualino Told Me . 

S we turned our backs upon Picot’s and 
the St. Lawrence, and faced the wild, 
new country and the hill range where 
the road climbed, a sort of constraint fell 
between my companion and me. 

The immediate danger and the need for 
action had swept from us the feeling caused 
by our struggle in the Maison de POrme, but 
now in the quiet of our walk this partially 
returned. It came upon me that I did not 
even know his name, and yet not only my 
success in this errand, but my life, too, was 
in his hands. 


We trudged in silence for about a mile— 
the road rising all the time and the dawn 
brightening behind us, and the result of my 
reflections, at least, was to determine that I 
must find out how he stood affected towards 
me. 

“ By the way,” I said to him carelessly, 

“ we have been too busy since we met to 
think of it—but do you know I’ve never 
heard your name ? ” 

“ Oh, you can call me Pasquale,” he re- 
. plied, “ that will do as well as any. I am 
Pasqualino with the old man, and last names 
do not count in the mountains.” 

“ Is yours Vettori by any chance ? ” I 
asked at random. But the name had no 
effect on him ; and he shook his head. 

“ No. I do not know that name,” he 
said, and we walked on a few paces in silence 
till he took up the question in turn. 

“ And you,” he said, “ are Gellatly. 

I remember that. Antonio—was it not ? ” 

“ Yes,” I replied, “ Antonio.” 

“ And a friend of the old man’s, I think 
you said ? You want to go to him at 
once ? ” 

I saw something more of his face than I 
had done yet, for the morning light fell clear 
on it. It was drawn and white and weary, 
but there was a lurking humour in the eye. 

I had to take some risks, so I took them 
then and there. 

“ There is a person I would like to see 
first.” - 

“ Oho ! ” said he, “ a lady, perhaps ? ” 

I nodded, feeling a bit nervous as to the 
result of this confession, but the humour in 
his eye simply broadened into laughter, and 
he slapped his thigh. 

“ Well done, Pasqualino ! ” he cried out, 
still laughing. “ I saw at first what affair 
this was, when you landed on my head in 
the Nenuphar —I said to myself * it is a case 
of love! ’ And the old man, and the 
papers, whew ! this is worse than the St. 
Lawrence, on my word ! ” 

“ Unless you help me,” said I, for I knew 
nothing else to say. His face grew serious 
again, and he quickened his pace. 

“ It is the wrong time, my friend, the 
wrong time ! ” he explained gravely, gesti¬ 
culating as he walked. 

“ As you know, things went wrong yonder,, 
and the dogs have got the scent at last; 
The chief was in a fury when he talked to 
her last night—and I have not much cheer 
to bring him, though we have thrown them 
off the track this time. We have lost Du- 
four, too—it is all wrong every way! No 
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time, believe me, for pretty speeches and 
notes and love making—I would turn back 
now if I were you.” 

“ Nevertheless, I mean to go on.” 

“ Oh, these lovers! ” he said in Italian, 
and again broke out laughing. “ All flames 
and fury, eh ? And no one to help but 
Pasqualino! ” 

“ Down there in the river there was no 
one to help but Antonio,” said I, trying to 
join lightly in his mood. 

“ Do you think I forget ? ” He turned 
proudly upon me, his boy’s face set and 
stern. “ I am not that kind. I said there, 
as I say now, not one of them would have 
done it—not one ! But I speak as a friend 
—I warn as a friend, this is not the right 
day. The chief is in hard luck, and he is 
not easy at the best of times. Now, when 
the current runs against us, it is sheer mad¬ 
ness to disobey him, and merely for a woman 
too ! He is capable of anything to-day; 
and what good will it do you to get a bullet 
in your brain under her window ? Better 
take my advice, and try it later on when all 
this has blown over.” 

“ Pasqualino,” I began, “ I see you speak 
as a friend, but you do not understand. 
M. de Petry need not trouble about me, for 
I shall not add to his troubles, unless he 
tries to keep me from seeing Mademoiselle 
Marguerite. I have come all this way to 
see her, and to take her away, if she will 
come. You must have known that she was 
kept there unwillingly.” 

“ That is true,” said he, “ for I myself 
saw her in tears, and not a day ago. But 
they said she had been talking—that she 
had endangered us all.” 

“ Pooh ! A girl! ” said I, “ what did she 
know ? Depend on it, Pasqualino, that is 
only an excuse to keep her away from 
me.” 

“ But those papers of the Colonel’s ? ” he 
asked doubtfully, and scratching his head. 
“ You have them still, I suppose ? ” 

“ We will talk about those—but first let 
me tell you how you came to go back for 
them—and that will show you I speak the 
truth. He talked with her, did he not—to 
get her to give up to him a paper like 
this ? ” 

Pasqualino turned his surprised face 
towards me. 

“ That he did—for I heard while on 
guard at the door. Then he called 
me- 

“ And told you to take the Nenuphar and 
go back, and get those two scraps, that ho 


might prove to her he had them. Now shall 
I tell you the truth, Pasqualino ? They 
belong to her, they are part of a legacy, and 
he has no more title to them than you, my 
friend.” 

“ It may be,” replied he, “ but where do 
you come in, with your revolver ? ” 

“ I am trying to save her and hers,” I 
answered earnestly. “ Your chief is a great 
robber, Pasqualino—why should he take 
everything ? These are mademoiselle’s 
papers, and I mean to give them to her.” 

“ You do not give me a light task,” said 
the Italian, shaking his head. “ What am 
I to say to him ? You speak very easily of 
the chief—but have you ever seen him 
angry ? Suppose I am too friendly to 
oppose you, Antonio, what excuse can I give 
for coming empty-handed ? ” 

“It is the easiest thing in the world. 
Tell him you were interrupted in your 
search, that the house is watched, which, 
between ourselves, is very likely true. Some¬ 
body found poor Dufour, remember—and I 
have an idea that the authorities are not 
wholly satisfied with the account of his 
death.” 

Pasqualino whistled long and softly. We 
walked on, and were soon amidst the hills. 

“ We are going to some mountain 
village ? ” I asked presently. 

“ It is Bon Ange Gardien,” he replied. 
“We have only two miles further to go. 
And what are we to do when we get 
there-! ” He finished with a shrug. 

“ But De Petry does not live in the village, 

of course-” I suggested. “ You can stow 

me away in some house there, if you will.” 

My knowledge of the “ chief,” as he called 
him, seemed greatly to amuse Pasqualino; 
he chuckled loud and long. 

“ You know the old man, don’t you ? ” 
said he. “ Well, well, I am not one to go 
back on a comrade, although this—mind 
you, this is no trifling matter! He is not 
one to be caught without a pistol or to spare 
the knife.” 

“ I know that! ” I answered grimly. 

“ And there is not a chance in the world 
for the three, if he catches us,” Pasqualino 
continued—“ you and her and me. Heaven 
help us! ” 

“ You’re a good fellow* Pasquale,” said I, 
and gripped him by the hand. 

“ As to that,” he answered me, laughing 
his reckless laugh, “ better the chief’s ven¬ 
geance than the State’s, I say. I was never 
made for a gaol, sir. Since the thing looks 
bound to end one way or the other, I make 
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my choice of the first, ’lis quicker—and he 
would do it neatly. These policemen are 
rotten bad shots.” 

“ I believe you will not have to play 
target,” said I, “ and, by the way, I’ve not 
told you that there is something beyond 
friendship in all this. Your chief is not so 
generous as he might be, eh ? Well, I’ve 
been lucky lately, Pasqualino, and I’ll cut 
my little fortune in half for you as a remem¬ 
brance. A hundred pounds, my friend, for 
that hour’s talk with Marguerite.” 

His eyes sparkled. “ Good ! ” said he. 
“ Your line pays well, evidently. What is 
it—cards ? You have the figure for cards, I 
should say.” 

I gravely assented. (It may be men¬ 
tioned in parenthesis that I hardly know nap 
frcm bridge.) 

“ This smuggling is an id-paid, dangerous 
job,” he confided in me. “ You earn every 
penny you get, truly, and those Customs 
officers sleep with an eye open. Cards, now, 
a good train, and a solemn chap like yourself 
to work it—that’s the game. I could never 
do cards, I haven’t the face. A back 
window when the family are at dinner is 
more in my line—or used to be. But the 
profits are cut in half, now that you have to 
share with the police.” 

I commiserated Pasqualino on this state of 
affairs. He grew expansive and rattled on. 

“ Between ourselves, the chief has lost his 
nerve. We are not what we were three years 
ago—then we raked in the cash, I can tell 
you ! But he has lost man after man. Your 
brother, now; no one ever managed a 
jeweller better—I can see yours is a talented 
family! ” 

He paused, but I was too much disturbed 
by this revelation of the character borne by 
mv gratuitous relative to reply. 

“ He was a terrible loss to us. And we had 
to give up a whole line of business which had 
paid admirably when Balsamo went off too. 
You knew him, perhaps. He gave us all our 
little prescriptions, such as were needed to 
carry on the work—his drops to put in a 
fellow’s beer—no taste, and not even a head¬ 
ache when one woke up ! To say nothing of 
his compound for opening a safe. Would you 
believe it, he never wrote one of them down, 
so that when he died—well, you can imagine 
the disgust of the chief.” 

“ I rather fancy counterfeiting,” I sug¬ 
gested abstractedly, busy with my own 
thoughts. 

“ Counterfeiting—a magnificent trade ! ” 
he agreed enthusiastically; “ but an expen¬ 
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sive outlay. Ah, look, sir, there’s Bon Ange 
Gardien ! ” 

I turned to look where Pasqualino 
pointed. The road ran in a cleft between 
two middling-sized hills, and at our right 
side down the ravine a mountain torrent 
gushed. Ahead the hills rose to mountains, 
and the road vanished and reappeared, rising 
all the time to where a thin church spire cut 
the air, with a group of steep-roofed cottages 
clustered round it. Instinctively we both 
stopped. 

“ He may be on the look-out,” I 
suggested, but my companion shook his 
head. 

“ His place is further on,” he replied, “ and 
he does not often come to the village. Still, 
you are right—it would not do to have two 
seen. Here, sir, I have a plan. There is an 
old hut up on the mountain beyond there— 
it was used for a goat stable in the winter, 
but is empty now. I will start you on the 
path. You shall give me a note for made¬ 
moiselle, and I will try to get it to her. We 
will arrange a meeting, some time when I 
am on guard.” 

This plan seemed feasible, so down I sat by 
the roadside and scribbled a note to Mar¬ 
guerite. Pasqualino took it, and then hurried 
me along the road to a point where I could 
see on the hillside, far above the village, 
the brown roof of the hut. Then he showed 
me a path in the bushes, and, warning me 
that he might be many hours returning, he 
set off briskly for Bon Ange Gardien. 

As for me, I wasted no time, but started 
at once up the wood trail, reaching the stable 
after ten minutes’ climb. It was a little 
shed, partly ruinous, one storey high, save 
at one end, where there was a loft filled with 
hay. The trees clustered thick about the 
building, and there was no other path save 
the half-obliterated goat track. 

The interior was uninviting, but the loft 
promised better, and I climbed up there to 
sink into the hay, with a sigh of content. 
There was a sort of little window in the roof, 
and I could see above the underbiush and 
down the hillside to the rough little village, 
where the gilt cross on the church shone in 
the sun. 

But after looking and listening for an 
hour, and seeing nothing out of the way in 
the village, and hearing naught but the 
chatter of the squirrels, I began to be 
overpoweringly drowsy and heavy, so 
gathering the hay around, under and over 
me, I stretched out and was soon fast 
asleep. 
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CHAPTER XVIII . 

The Man With the Badge. 

HE sun came round into the west, and 
in due time thrust a ray through the 
chink of my hayloft, which fell on 
my face and awoke me. I had to guess 
the hour, for my watch had resented its 
bath in the St. Lawrence, and I knew the 
length of my nap chiefly from the over¬ 
powering hunger which beset me. 

This was so strong and clamorous that I 
decided to gain the ground at once and hunt 
for berries with which to appease it until the 
coming of Pasqualino. But when I looked 
out of my little window, I saw something 
which changed my intention and put my 
hunger at once into the background. 

It was the figure of a tall, elderly man, pale 
faced and sharp featured, and wearing a 
short, scanty beard. His hat lay on the 
ground beside him, and thus I saw he was 
bald. He wore a Norfolk jacket, heavy 
whipcord breeches, and dusty leather 
leggings. 

Steadily he smoked, looking out over the 
sunset; and J had a sudden indefinite im¬ 
pression that I had seen him before. At 
all events, I did not feel inclined to emerge 
from the goat stable while he was there. 

By-and-by he took out a pocket-book, 
unfolded some papers from it, and studied 
them with attention, his pipe firmly held 
between his teeth. Then he put them away 
and began systematically to examine the 
workings of a series of objects which he took 
from the pockets of his jacket. 

The first of these was a revolver, one about 
the size of my own. He wiped the barrel 
scrupulously with his handkerchief and 
opened the chamber; Then he weighed in 
his hand and shook back and forth in the air 
a short, black club with a handle, which had 
an ugly look. 

Thirdly (can you picture my whitened face 
peering out at this, or imagine the chill which 
crept over me ?), he slipped out of an inner 
pocket a little intricate tangle of bright steel 
chains and bars that worked with a snap, and 
he clicked this on his left wrist once or twice. 
And when he unbuttoned his jacket to rc- 

E lace it, I caught a glimpse of a round metal 
adge fastened to his waistcoat. 

I had no curiosity as to what this machine 
might be. I was not even surprised when 
the man turned his head towards the loft, and 
my vague impression became definite that he 
was no other than the early pedestrian I had 
met the morning I escaped from the Maison de 


TOrme to get my letters. My interest in him 
was swallowed up in a sudden anxiety and 
terror for my unconscious ally Pasqualino. 

It was not wise, perhaps, and certainly not 
pleasant to be moving against the law in 
this way, but I had taken an honest liking 
for the Italian—I knew him to be risking a 
great deal in my service at that moment, 
and here looked to be a deadly ambuscade in 
waiting for his return. 

How was I to warn him what was to be 
done ? The man under the tree com-, 
manded a full view of the only approach to 
the goat stable—I could not possibly get 
away from it unseen, and, moreover, I had 
not the faintest idea from which direction 
Pasqualino would come. 

The only thing to do was to lie and shiver 
in the hay, and pray that the Italian would 
not make his appearance until after dark, 
although I had no reason to suppose from 
the stranger’s actions that the arrival of 
night was going to drive him away. 

I think the worst hours in the whole busi¬ 
ness of the Quincunx were those I spent 
waiting and gnawing the hay in the loft of 
the goat stable above Bon Ange Gardien. 
It grew dusk and I could hardly distinguish 
his seated figure ; it grew dark, and I saw only 
the red spark of his pipe, and I buckled my 
belt tighter, like the Indians, as the moments 
crept on. Then I think I must have dozed, 
for when I looked out again the spark had 
vanished, the man was gone, and ten minutes 
after that Pasqualino came. 

I heard his voice calling softly, “ Antonio ! 
Are you there ? Antonio ! ” 

“ I’m up here in the hay,” I returned, 
crawling out and preparing to descend. 

“ I have a message for you,” he said. 
“ But I am glad you are safe—and you are 
famished, no doubt.” 

“ Starving! ” said I, as I dropped to the 
ground and snatched the hunch of bread he 
held out to me. 

“ I wish I had more for you,” said Pas¬ 
qualino regretfully, as he saw me set my 
teeth in it, “ but I could not get anything 
else without running risks.” 

“ Oh, this will do till my work is over, 
particularly if you bring me an appoint¬ 
ment.” 

“ You are to come with me now,” said he ; 
“ it is as good a chance as you are likely to 
have at any time. I am on guard, while the 
chief has gone down to Bon Ange Gardien. 
But he will be back by ten o’clock, so we 
must not lose time.” 

“ And Marguerite ? ” 
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“ I have contrived a way that she can 
speak to you through a barred window. She 
cannot get out, he is too clever for that, but 
perhaps you and she can arrange some¬ 
thing.” 

“And I also have seen,” I remarked, 
finishing my bread, “something which I 
think you ought to know, my friend.” 

I told Pasqualino about the man with the 
badge then and there, and I could hear him 
whistle in reply. 

“ It does not look well for the chief, nor 
for any of us, for that matter,” he said, 
shaking his head. “ However, we don’t help 
matters by staying here, and we have a 
rough walk ahead of us. Are you ready ? ” 

I nodded, admiring his coolness in the face 
of what he must have seen was a pressing 
danger, and we set off forthwith from the 
goat stable, Pasqualino leading. 

Our path led on a level for a time, 
evidently round the shoulders of the 
mountain; then we began to go up, climbing 
shelves of rock, scaling low cliffs, scrambling 
over the scrabble and loose boulders. 

We rose and rose, and the trees dwindled 
and the light grew clearer as we gained the 
heights, but at best the business was not 
easy, and I myself was hopelessly at sea as 
to where we were. Of course, I realised that 
we were going the long way round to the 
Colonel’s hiding-place in order to avoid the 
village. 

After ten minutes in the open we turned 
again into cover, but this time through a 
wood of larger trees and by a well-defined 
path. As we walked the noise of falling 
water reached my ears, and each turn 
brought us nearer, until finally we emerged 
upon the very edge of the cleft down which 
plunged the cascade. 

The open and starlit sky looked down 
here upon the white foam of water hurrying 
to the brink, and the spray of the fall 
mounted to our faces: Here Pasqualino 
condescended to light his lantern, and 
skirmished the brink of the stream for a few 
minutes in search of something. This, 
when found, proved to be an end of cord, the 
length of which was concealed in the stream. 

“ Come and help,” said Pasqualino with a 
grin, “ and you shall see our drawbridge.” 

Lending my aid to the cord, we soon pulled 
in a heavier rope, and then a construction, 
heavier still, began to unwind itself from a 
tree on the opposite side of the stream. 
Slowly, with creaks and jerks, we drew into 
place a narrow suspension bridge formed of 
pieces of wood fastened to rope cables, and 
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held into position by a system of pulleys, on 
either bank. Pasqualino fastened this rope 
firmly, remarking: 

“ We will leave the bridge up, for we may 
need it, you know! ” and then, mounting a 
tree trunk to reach the proper level, he 
crossed like a monkey, and called to me from 
the other side. 

I was frank in thinking that I hoped we 
might not need that bridge again. It hung, 
swaying to my weight, over the very curve 
of the cataract, and shrouded in the boiling 
clouds of mist. The guard rope was 
slippery and damp, the wood like glass; 
the spray shut off my view, the roar of the 
falling water confused my head, already 
shaky from lack of food. 

I was horribly nervous and unsteady, and 
I thought every minute to drop helpless into 
the fall beneath; but somehow I stuck on, 
though my forehead was wet with perspira¬ 
tion when I reached the further bank. No 
time for rest, however; my guide was in a 
hurry. 

Lantern in hand, he dashed through the 
woods, and I stumbled and fell and rose and 
stumbled again in his rear. I had nearly 
decided that at all hazards I must rest, when 
Pasqualino suddenly stopped, lowered his 
lantern, and looked cautiously about him. 

We stood in a clearing, and in front of us 
was a small log cabin, with a steep roof 
shading deep verandahs. Flowers grew here, 
and I noted a hammock ; the place had quite 
the appearance of a summer camp. Like 
everything that had to do with M. de Petrv, 
the exterior was more than usually peaceful 
and innocent, and yet, what a place of in¬ 
carceration ! How helpless must that un¬ 
fortunate girl be here! 

“ Wait! ” whispered my guide, and he 
glided away in the shadow, hiding the lantern 
under his coat. I saw him disappear round 
a comer, and then an instant later the 
lantern was waved from the verandah. I 
mounted the steps, and we spoke together 
for a moment. 

“ Listen,” I whispered, “ if I should see 
that man again or notice any thing suspicious 
I will fire my revolver twice quickly. If 
you hear it, run. When does he return ? ” 

“ He told me ten—it is just nine,” said 
Pasqualino. “ I will stay out of ear shot— 
good luck, brother ! ” 

“ One minute,” I called, as he turned away, 
and without stopping to count I thrust a roll 
of notes into his hand. I had a feeling that 
when Pasqualino and I met again we might 
not have time for such formalities. * 
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He wrung me by the hand, and then he 
left me standing before a window of which 
he had raised the sash, but not the shade. 
Heavy iron bars crossed it. I knocked 
once with my finger. A step sounded 
within, and the shade was quietly drawn 
up. 

“ Is it you, Mr. Adrian ? ” said Mar¬ 
guerite’s voice. The lamplight within let me 
see the simple interior of the camp—a 
square, small room, the barred windows, 
even the fireplace barred also. 

“ I am sorry I have been so long coming, 
mademoiselle,” I said, as I leant exhausted 
against the window. 

“ Poor Mr. Adrian, how tired you look ! ” 
she cried compassionately. “ Glad as I am 
you have come, I fear it has been at too 
great a cost—you look utterly worn out! 
Let me get you a glass of wine ! ” 

I could only nod in reply. She left the 
window and returned with a decanter of 
sherry and a glass. The wine revived me 
wonderfully. 

“ The first thing to decide is how to get 
you out,” I said. “ We must plan that at 
once.” 

She shook her head. “ I am afraid it is 
impossible,” she answered quietly. “ I have 
thought over every method. And even if I 
escaped, where could I go ? Sooner, or 
later he would find me again.” 

“ Was it for warning me ? ” I asked. 

“ Not wholly,” said Marguerite evasively. 
“ He, too, wanted the Quincunx.” 

The name recalled to me my errand. I 
began hurriedly to explain. 

“ We have only a moment, mademoiselle. 
You know who I am now, why I came to the 
Maison de l’Orme, how ignorant I was of all 
its darker secrets. You must understand 
about the Quincunx; there were five parts 
as I supposed, but to whom were they con¬ 
fided ? Can you give me any clue ? ” 

“It all comes back to Aim,” she made 
reply, in a low tone. “ Number Three, I 
think, my father gave him when they were 
friends. That seems odd, too, because later 
I know they were enemies, so he must have 
given that one long before the others. Don’t 
you think that strange ? ” 

“ Oh, I cannot tell,” said I, for my head 
spun with the tangle of it. “ Go on to the 
others—Number One ? ” 

“ My mother-” she faltered, “ and that 

I am sure he got.” 

‘‘ Ah ! ” said I, “ and Number Two to 
Chavaignac ? ” 

“ To poor, poor Dufour,” she repeated, 


“ and Number Five to Gellatly, the one who 
died.” 

“ And Number Four ? ” I asked, seeing 
my hopes slip away. “Have you Number 

“ I had,” said Marguerite, “ up to this 
last spring. Then it was stolen from me, 
Mr. Adrian, and I have never seen it since.” 

“ By Aim,” said I, between my teeth. 
But to this Marguerite did not agree. 

“ I have always thought so,” said she, 
“ till he brought me here. Since then he 
has sworn it was not so, and tried to make 
me give it to him as if I had it. Yet he says 
it is the last number he lacks, so that I do 
not know what to think.” 

There fell a pause ; the trees stirred in the 
wind, my head ached and rang, and I could 
not clear my thoughts. I went dully over 
the circle. Number Three to De P6try, 
Number Two to Chavaignac, Number One 
to Marianna Balsamo—these now, by what 
a series of circumstances, were safe in my 
pocket. To get Number Four and Number 
Five I saw no chance, although the first I 
believed De Petry must have. 

Then Dufour’s death—the police must 
have been watching him since then, and I 
was so placed that it was unlikely they would 
put themselves out to assist me. And how 
to help Marguerite—to avoid betraying 
Pasqualino—or to save my own life even ? 
At this point I laughed almost wildly, and 
I saw.the girl shrink terrified at the sound. 

“ It’s all very bad, mademoiselle,” I 
apologised, “ and I’m not quick of resource 
to-night. But the vital question is yourself.” 

“ Oh, no ! no ! ” protested Marguerite, 
turning her white face towards me, “that 
is not the vital question! Just now I—I 
am alarmed for your safety, Mr. Adrian, far 
more than for my own. I am not so 
frightened as I wss. He will not hurt 
me, I think, only keep me here awhile. 
Mr. Adrian, you ought not to stay here, 
you must go,” she continued, regaining 
firmness of tone and manner. “ I thank 
you for your kindness, for your offers of 
help, but, believe me, you run more actual 
danger than I. Towards you he will be 
perfectly ruthless, but he will not kill me now, 
I think. Go quickly, please.” 

But still I lingered, helplessly. Suddenly, 
in terror, she beat the iron bars. 

“ Oh, I hear him coming. Oh, go ! go ! 
go ! ” she cried, and in the pause I could 
also hear, quite plainly, a steady footfall, 
mounting the rocky path. 

(To he concluded.) 
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A story in •which a dream acts as a warning, whereby a terrible 
tragedy is averted. 


L ONG years after I had shaken the 
sandy soil of Usapore from my feet, 
I met a lady on board a P. and 0. 
steamer to whom I told the story of Arnold. 

“ I could tell you a story about Usapore, 
too,” she said, “ only nobody ever believes a 
word of it.” 

“ I would believe anything you told me,” 
I replied, “ &nd anything about Usapore 
that was unpleasant. Tell me the story 
now, we have half-an-hour before dinner, 
and your husband is still playing whist.” 

So she allowed herself to be persuaded, 
and it appeared that only the previous year 
“ George, her husband, who was a Bengal 
civilian, had been suddenly ordered to 
Usapore in the middle of the hot weather, 
and she, being a model wife, made prompt 
preparations to accompany him. 

“ And would you believe it,” she said, 
still sore at the recollection, “ my cook and 
butler refused to come with me ! I had been 
so kind to them, given them good wages, and 
clothes, and medicine, and everything they 
wanted, and I imagined they would never 
leave us. However, they did, and we had 
to rely on picking up others at Usapore. 
We had an awful journey, the heat, flies, 
and dust simply indescribable, and the dak 
bungalow to end with. You must know 
what a ghastly little building that is.” 

“ Indeed, I do,” I sighed in sympathy. 

“ Well, then, we could not get a house, 
every bungalow was occupied, and our pre¬ 
decessor had been a bachelor and chummed 
with some other men. So at last we had 
to take a ruin belonging to a native, that 
had been built in the old days long before 
the Mutiny. Perhaps you remember it ? 
Down by the river.” 

“ I think I do,” I said, searching my 
memory; “ but it was only occupied by 
natives then as far as I recollect.” 

“ It is pulled down now, I believe, and a 
good thing, too, for, in spite of what George 
or anyone else may say, that house was 
haunted ! ” 

“ Ready 1” 
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“ Yes, and you shall hear all about it if 
you have the patience to listen. It was a 
rambling old stone building, with fairly good 
verandahs, but filthy dirty and very much 
out of repair. However, three of the rooms 
were quite habitable, which were really all 
we needed, as we only expected to remain 
in the place for about three months. We 
had brought our camp furniture with us, and 
were soon able to leave the miseries of the 
dak bungalow. I had got a cook, but no 
khansamah (butler), and had almost made 
up my mind to do without one, when a man 
suddenly presented himself and his written 
characters and requested* to be taken into 
our service. The characters were good 
and the man’s appearance respectable, so 
I engaged him. 

“ The first night in our new quarters 
passed quietly enough, but the next morn¬ 
ing, just after George had started for office, 
my ayah entered my room crying. 

“ ‘ Mem-sahib,’ she whimpered, * do not 
keep the new khansamah. The watch¬ 
man’s wife tells me-’ 

“ I interrupted her and said I would not 
listen to tales of the other servants, so she 
said no more, but all the same I felt a little 
curious, and in consequence observed the 
new man closely when he came for orders. 
There certainly was something rather 
peculiar about him, though what I could 
not exactly say, and as I had no fault to 
find with him I dismissed him from my 
thoughts. 

“ A fortnight passed away, and then one 
night I awoke very suddenly with a con¬ 
viction that something had roused me. 
I first thought that the punkah had stopped, 
but found I was mistaken, and gradually I 
became aware of a sound in the drawing¬ 
room, out of which our bedroom opened, 
and I sat up to listen. 

“ An indistinct murmur of two voices 
was going on in the next room, with some¬ 
thing in the sound that was oddly familiar to 
me, though at the moment I could not name 
what it recalled to my mind. Thinking 
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that for some reason the servants must have 
come into the house, I called out, but 
received no answer, neither did the low 
murmur cease. 

“ I got out of bed, and, taking the hand- 
lamp from the dressing-table, I peered with 
it into the drawing-room. All was dark, 
and the noise suddenly stopped. I called 
two or three times, and the watchman, 
hearing me, came into the verandah. He 
declared nobody had been about, that all 
the servants, with the exception of himself 
and the punkah-coolies, were asleep in 
their quarters, and no one had entered the 
bungalow. I concluded I must have been 
dreaming, and went back to bed puztled 
and restless. 

“ The incident worried me so that I told 
my husband about it in the morning, and, 
as he only said that it must have been the 
punkah-coolies talking, I drcpped the 
subject to avoid argument. I saw him 
drive off to the Courts, and then sent for 
the khansamah to bring me his daily 
accounts. 

“ He began reading them out in the usual 
nasal monotone, ‘soup—eggs—fowls,’ etc., 
when it flashed across me in a second that 
this was what the sounds had reminded me 
of the previous night—a servant and his 
mistress going through the daily accounts, 
the murmur of the voices came back to me 
with redoubled distinctness, and I could 
only imagine that I had dreamt I was 
listening to myself taking down the items. 

“ Two or three nights afterwards the same 
thing happened again. I woke up with a start, 
and instantly my thoughts reverted to my 
dream, but this time I was positive I w'as 
wide-awake. Nevertheless, there was a low 
murmur of voices in the drawing-room. I 
could have sworn to its being a native 
giving in his accounts to his mistress, and 
I could even distinguish the woman’s voice 
as she acknowledged each item. 

“ I woke George, then sprang out of bed, 
and rushed with the lamp to the drawing¬ 
room door, followed sleepily by my husband, 
but directly I entered the room not a sound 
was to be heard except the chirrup of a 
musk-rat as it scuttled round the walls. 

“ ‘ Dreaming again,’ said George. 

“ In spite of his unbelief I insisted on his 
going through all the rooms and verandahs 
with me, and even out into the garden, 
where we found the watchman asleep, and 
while the unlucky sleeper was being shaken 
and abused I went back to bed feeling some¬ 
what small, but at the same time determined 


to leave no stone unturned until the mystery 
was solved. 

“ With great difficulty I persuaded 
George to stay awake for an hour, but to my 
intense annoyance we heard nothing. I 
began to doubt my own senses, and George 
made idiotic jokes about my having eaten 
cheese toast at dinner. 

“ News came the next day of a disturb¬ 
ance in the district, and George was obliged 
to hurry off at a moment’s notice, making 
the best arrangements he could, as he did 
not expect to get back for the night. 

“ The same evening I went for a long ride 
by myself, and returned rather late. I 
paused on my way through the drawing-room 
to turn up the shaded lamps, and as I did so 
I was surprised to see Eli Bux, the new 
khansamah, standing by my writing-table 
with a kitchen knife and an old account 
book in his hands. Then I saw him walk 
into my bedroom, and, calling his name, 
followed him. , But when I entered the 
room he was not there. 

“ I knew my eyes had not deceived me, 
for I particularly remarked that the man 
seemed to stoop a good deal, which I had 
never observed in him before. I called the 
ayah, and asked if Eli Bux had passed 
through my room, but she declared he had 
not. I sent her into the kitchen to inquire 
what he had been doing in the drawing-room, 
but she returned with the startling announce¬ 
ment that the khansamah had gone to the 
city early in the afternoon and had not yet 
returned. 

“ The ayah naturally concluded that I 
should be vexed at the idea of his absenting 
himself just when dinner should have 
claimed his attention, and, seizing the 
opportunity, she once more burst forth into 
abuse of Eli Bux, but I snubbed her again, 
as, in any case, it was none of her business. 

“ I felt a little nervous when I went to bed 
that night, and lay sleepless for a long time, 
half expecting to hear the voices in the 
drawing-room, and hardly knowing whether 
I hoped or dreaded that I should do so. I 
wondered again if I had really heard them, 
or if they simply existed in my imagination, 
If the former, I felt that there must be 
something strange in connection with the 
house; if the latter, that I must be out of 
sorts and require a doctor’s advice. 

“ I must at last have fallen into a doze, for 
I suddenly opened my eyes to see by the 
dim, lowered light of the lamp, the figure, 
of a native man standing by my dressing- 
table with his back towards me. I caught 
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sight of his face reflected in the glass. It 
was Eli Bux! 

“ I watched him for about a minute, and 
saw that he was ransacking my dressing- 
table drawers and opening the various little 
boxes in which I kept pins and scraps of 
jewellery. He put his hand under the 
looking-glass, and I knew he was feeling 
for the rings and brooch I wore every day. 

“ I was literally paralysed with fright, and 
felt as if I had been turned to stone, when 
the man looked into the mirror, and caught 
sight of my reflection, open-mouthed and 
horror-struck, watching him from the bed. 
He turned slowly round, and in his hand 
was a long, sharp knife. 

“ I tried to scream, but my voice failed 
me, and we remained motionless, staring 
at one another. The punkah was still, 
and the mosquitoes were buzzing savagely 
round my bed. The man took a step 
towards me. Then another. His eyes 
glittered, and his fingers felt along the edge 
of the knife- 

“ Suddenly a sound broke the stillness. 
The voices were in the drawing-room, and 
this time louder and clearer than they had 
ever been before. Eli Bux started, and 
looked wildly round. So he, too, could hear 
the voices. He listened for a second. 
Then an expression of abject terror crossed 
his face, and with a hoarse yell he rushed 
out into the verandah. I heard a muffled 
cry as of someone choking, followed by a 
heavy fall. 

“ I felt sure he was murdering the punkah- 
coolies, and then my presence of mind 
returned. I sprang out of bed and ran 
into the drawing-room; all was quiet there 
again, not a sound to be heard. I ran 
through the hall and into the front verandah, 
where I called and shouted at the top of my 
voice, and stepped down on to the gravel path, 
meaning to make my way to the servants’ 
quarters. But I had hardly gone two yards 
when my heart again stood still with fear. 
I saw something moving in the deep shadow 
of the trees, and a pariah dog flitted past 
me in the moonlight, uttering a long, dismal 
howl 

“ It was more than my over-strung nerves 
could bear. Scarcely knowing what I was 1 
doing, I fled like a hunted creature back 
into the house, and had barely reached my 
room when I fell to the floor in a dead faint. 

“ When I recovered consciousness it was 
broad daylight, and George and the doctor 
were bending over my bed, while the ayah 
stood weeping copiously in the background, 
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expressing her firm conviction that I was 
quite dead. 

“ 'When I had swallowed some brandy, 
and been made to keep quiet for an hour, 
I was strong enough to tell George my 
story, not forgetting the part that ‘the 
voices ’ had played. He heard me to the 
end with a grave face, and then told me 
that Eli Bux had been discovered dead in 
my verandah. 

“ The watchman and the two coolies had 
been drugged, and on the ayah coming to 
call me in the morning, she had found the 
two coolies still in a heavy sleep, with the 
dead body of Eli Bux between them. My 
watch and rings were found in his pocket, and 
it was subsequently proved on examination 
that he had died from heart disease, from 
which he must have been suffering for 
years previously. 

“ When I was better I called the ayah and 
gave her leave to tell me all she knew about 
the khansamah, and, delighted at obtaining 
a hearing, she poured forth a voluble tale 
as to Eli Bux having been an accomplished 
scoundrel, and added that his father had 
been a great deal worse. Then she paused, 
and I impatiently told her to continue. 

“ ‘ Surely the mem-sahib has heard what 
happened in this house 3 ’ she said, and 
when I shook my head she told me that 
the father of Eli Bux had been khansamah 
to a lady in that very bungalow when the 
Mutiny broke out, that her husband was 
shot while he was at his office, and that the 
butler cut his mistress’ throat in the draw¬ 
ing-room and ran off with all the jewellery 
and money he could find. 

“ * And the watchman’s wife,’ continued 
the ayah with relish, ‘says that Eli Bux 
had lots of that poor mem-sahib’s jewellery 
buried somewhere, given him by his old 
father when he lay dying.’ 

“After this I felt I could stay in that 
horrible bungalow no longer. George did 
not believe the ayah’s story, and declared 
it was all a native yam, but I know it was 
true, for I heard the spirit voices of that 
unfortunate woman and her murderer, and 
the man I saw in the drawing-room was 
the ghost of Eli Bux’s father. Those 
voices saved my life, for if Eli Bux had 
not heard them, and, knowing what they 
were, died of fright, he would have cut my 
throat. * 

“ My husband is still sceptical about the 
voices, for though he lived in the house for 
three months after I had gone, he never 
heard anything unusual.” 
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j * * * By JOHN PEPYS. 


The story of a girl's wild escapade, and the results with which it 
was attended. 


ORDERED TO MARRY. 

BOUT half-past ten o’clock on a bright 
spring morning Lady Betty White 
was seated in the Dowager Lady 
Lynton’s library, looking out of the window. 
Lady Lynton was Betty’s great-aunt, and 
her guardian by the will of her parents, who 
had both died some years ago. Beautiful, 
headstrong Betty was the round on which 
the proud old lady’s hopes and ambitions 
revolved, lived, and had their being. 

“ Look out, Auntie,” cried Betty gaily, 

“ here come the soldiers ! ” 

A detachment of the Blues rode past, their 
helmets flashing in the sunlight. 

“ That was dear Lord Goutford’s regi¬ 
ment,” said Lady Lynton with a pre¬ 
paratory cough, as she went back to her 
writing-table. 

“ He seems far too stout and puffy ever to 
have been a soldier,” said Betty reflectively, 
still watching the soldiers. 

“ Stuff and nonsense, child; he is a 
charming man ! No longer young, but one 
that hundreds of girls would be proud to 
marry.” 

“ Surely, Auntie, no girl would ever think 
of marrying Lord Goutford,” exclaimed 
Betty in surprise. “ Old, ugly, gouty ! ” 

“ Tut, tut, child. What do you know of 
these things ? ” cried her Aunt sharply ; 

“ only out of a convent the other day! In 
this matter, dear Betty,” she continued 
more gently, “ you must be guided by me.” 

“ What matter ? ” asked Betty. “ I am 
quite in the dark.” 

“ A matter of great importance to us 
women—the matter of marriage. Look at 
this letter, child.” 

“ From whom ? ” queried Betty, looking 
at her Aunt with great, black, languid eyes. 

“ From Lord Goutford, asking for -the 
hand of my grand-niece.” 

A loud laugh from Betty interrupted her. 
** Heavens ! ” she cried, “ marry him ! That 
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old—ha, ha! ” and another peal of un¬ 
controllable laughter filled the room. 

“ When this unseemly mirth is over, 
Betty-” 

“ Forgive me, dear Aunt,” said Betty, 
becoming serious, “ but surely you are not 
in earnest ? You do not wish me to marry 
—to marry—Lord Goutford ? ” 

“ Such is not only my wish, but it is my 
intention,” interposed the old lady sternly. 

“ Nothing,” cried the girl passionately, 
“ will ever make me marry that horrid old 
man.” 

“ If you refuse him, Betty, I shall send 
you back to the convent next week,” said 
Lady Lynton, shaking like an aspen with 
anger. “ If you will consent to marry Lord 
Goutford,” she continued more kindly, 
“ you will be the sole heiress of my pro¬ 
perty, to which your own fortune, a paltry 
thousand a year, is, as you know, merely 
a drop in the bucket.” 

“ Never ! ” blurted out Betty. “ I do 
not love or even respect the man.” 

Lady Lynton’s countenance fell, and her 
breath came more quickly. 

“ Then you know my decision. I give 
you until this day week to alter your foolish 
and ignorant mind. Love and respect! ” 
re-echoed the old lady scornfully, as she 
walked towards the door. 

Left to herself Betty began to walk up 
and down the room; she clenched her hands 
and stamped her foot. 

“ Never, never! ” she cried. “ I would 
rather die than marry such a man.” She 
sat down on a chair and looked round her. 

It was a beautiful room, large and lofty. 
A carved easel stood by the fireplace, 
holding the portrait of a young man, dressed 
in a brown coat and lace ruffles. He had 
been the hero of a famous fight in the 
Rebellion of 1745, in which he had carried 
the day by a clever stratagem. 

“ Dear Dick Lynton,” wailed Betty, 
Ltdin the United States of America . 
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looking at the portrait; “ you would never 
have been so cruel to your niece. 

“ What am I to do ? ” she asked herself 
helplessly. “ Auntie has me like a mouse in a 
trap. Bah !—the convent, I won’t go back 
there again.” Then, looking at the portrait 
on the easel again, a twinkle came into her 
eyes. 

“ I have it,” she cried ; “ stratagem—oh, 
you dear, to make me think of such a 
thing ! ” and, jumping up, she kissed the un¬ 
responsive Dick Lynton. “ London is the 
best place in the world to hide in. Lord 
Goutford said so himself the other night 
when he was telling us about the escaped 
convicts ; but what can I get into the slums 
as ? No, the slums won’t do. There is a 
great demand for servants just now, especi¬ 
ally in flats. I saw a notice about it in the 
Ladies' Chain this morning.” 

Betty picked up the paper off the table, 
and turned its pages with nervously 
trembling fingers till she came upon the 
paragraph : 

The ram am, a general servant who can cook a 
little, is much sought after by people living in flats, 
where servant accommodation is small. 

“ The very thing for me. I can cook a 
little ; waiting I’m sure I could do, it looks 
easy enough. But how to find a situation ? 
There’s the rub. I shall go to Piccadilly 
Circus after lunch, and take an omnibus on 
chance going Kensington way. I believe 
there are lots of flats there.” 

A few minutes later Lady Lynton heard 
her singing some of her pretty French songs 
in the music-room. She gave a sigh of 
relief. ? 

“ It’s all right; she would never be singing 
so gaily if she meant to go back to the 
convent. A six weeks’ engagement, and 
the wedding in St. George’s. I shall give 
her a diamond and pearl tiara. I might 
look in at Streeter’s to-day, and see what 
they have.” 

B B B 

SHAKING OFF THE FETTERS . 

OW fortunate it is I have this ugly 
black coat and skirt. I feel sure 
I look like a rather superior house¬ 
maid,” thought Betty, as she surveyed her 
tall figure in the mirror before going out 
that afternoon. 

“ I am going to have tea with Mildred 
Trevors, Auntie,” she said, putting her head 
in at the drawing-room door, 

“ By all means go to Mildred and have 
a talk with her; she is a charming girl and 
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thoroughly sensible,” said Lady Lynton 
graciously. 

“ I shall give Mildred a look in after I have 
done my business, but what that is remains 
to be seen. This is an adventure,” thought 
Betty, as she tripped gaily towards Regent 
Street. 

At the Circus she stood looking at the 
whirl of omnibuses. After being jostled in 
the stream of people for a few seconds, 
uncertain which ’bus to take, she hailed in 
desperation a red Hammersmith ’bus. 

“ Inside or out ? ” 

“ Outside,” said Betty. 

“ All right, hold tight,” shouted the 
conductor. 

“ Where to ? ” was the next question. 

“ Hammersmith,” said Betty boldly. 

After passing through Kensington High 
Street, the neighbourhood was no longer 
familiar to her. She began to feel anxious. 
Presently the ’bus reached a railway bridge, 
and beyond it on the right there loomed 
large blocks of red brick buildings. 

I remember this part now; we drive to 
Ranelagh this way,” she thought, looking 
round her. 

“ Flats, at last! ” Betty heaved a sigh 
of relief. Looking down, she saw a notice in 
the upper window of a grocer’s shop. 

“ Registry Office for Domestic 
Servants.” 

“ Please stop,” shouted Betty, suddenly, 
to the driver. “ I want to get down here.” 

She soon found herself in a comfortable 
room, in which a fire was burning. An 
elderly female was seated at a table, on which 
lay a number of note-books and letters. 

“ Take a chair, young woman. Are you 
in want of a situation ? And what are 
your requirements ? ” 

“ I am,” said Betty, “ and I wish to go as 
a general servant in a flat.” She pro¬ 
nounced the word “ general ” with great 
emphasis and assurance. 

“ Humph ! ” said the elderly female, “ a 
general; have you been out before ? ” 

“ No,” said Betty. 

“ Ha ! I thought as much,” said the lady 
triumphantly. “ And no character, I’ll be 
bound.” 

“ None,” replied Betty, with a sinking heart. 

“ Before we negotiate further, young lady, 

I may remark two things. You cannot take 
Jane Mills in—I refer to myself; and* 
secondly, my ’onorarium to find a situation 
will be two and sixpence, and, with a suit¬ 
able written character prepared by myself, 
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eight shillings in all. Are you prepared to 
give so much ? ” 

“ I think I could manage it,” said Betty 
faintly. 

“ All right, my dear,” said Miss Mills 
cheerfully. “ You leave all to me, and I’ll 
find you a nice little place. I have seen 
better days myself, having been companion 
to Lady Ribson, in the Engleburgh Man¬ 
sions, for four years, and I know what 
genteel life is. I shall make your letter of 
recommendation be from her; can you do 
any cooking ? ” 

44 Yes,” said Betty confidently. 44 I learnt 

that at the—at the-” and stopped 

abruptly. 

44 It does not matter to me, my dear, 
where you learnt it,” and she waved her 
hand grandiloquently. “ I shall say you 
were latchenmaid to Lady Ribson for six 
months and left because you prefer to live 
alone.” 

“ But when can you get me a situation ? ” 
asked Betty anxiously. 

“ I can place you m one to-morrow, my 
dear. There is a lady in the Bude Mansions 
round here, just crazy for a maid.” 

“ But when shall I see the lady ?” 

“Can you wait here for half-an-hour?” 
asked Miss Mills. 

Betty nodded. 

“ All right, I shall knock off your char¬ 
acter now, and go and see Mrs. Lacoon and 
bring her back here to see you. She may 
want you to go in to-night, but that I 
presume you could not do ? ” And the 
woman looked inquisitively at Betty. 

Betty hesitated a moment and then said : 

“ No, I could not go there until the day 
after to-morrow.” 

“ Ah, well, you don’t intend to confide in 
me, young lady; but I know what love is, 
my dear, and the weakness of a romantic 
disposition. If it had not been for my 

tender ’eart-” Here Miss Mills placed 

her hand over the region of that organ and 
sighed. “ Well, well, let bygones be by¬ 
gones. But I say with the himmortal 
Cowper, ‘ It’s better to have loved and lost, 
than never to have loved at all.’ ” 

Miss Mills then began to write the char¬ 
acter, and, as she did so, kept up a running 
1 stream of remarks to Betty, chiefly in the 
Way of advice. 

“ You must obliterate a little, my dear.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” asked Betty. 

“ Obliterate your education; your lan¬ 
guage is too ’igh—much too ’igh—for a 
general. 


“ You must be more—well, to use a word 
I shrink from—common in your style ; you 
see, I know ‘ You are not what you would 
appear.’ I quote from the great Shake¬ 
speare, as you doubtless recognise. 

“ I should advise the use of a manual of 
the talk of the class—well, more in the 
Whitechapel way, and the addition or 
abstraction of an occasional 4 h.’ 

“ I drop these hints to you, young woman ; 
take ’em or leave ’em. I give ’em to you 
gratuitously, as you remind me of what I 
was at your own period of life.” 

Betty smiled at this dpubtful compliment, 
and said, “ Thank you. I don’t think you 
have taken my name ; it is Betty Jones.” 

“ Ah, indeed, Betty Jones,” repeated Miss 
Mills, with a delicate tone of “I know 
better ” disguised into her voice. 

She now disappeared into an inner room, 
to emerge in a few minutes attired for 
walking, in a shabby black silk dolman, 
trimmed with ragged sequin trimming and 
a black bonnet adorned with fringes of black 
bugles. 

As she shut the door, Betty walked over 
to the fireplace. 

“ I hate all this deception,” she murmured 
to herself, tapping the shabby fender 
impatiently with her foot. “ Do I look the 
part ? ” she asked herself, and anxiously 
scanned her reflection in the little cracked 
mirror for a second, then slowly shook her 
head. 

“ That ridiculous old person is right. I 
must obliterate a bit or I shall be dis¬ 
covered directly.” 

She then began to pull her hair more over 
her forehead, to give the impression of a 
fringe, straggling down into her eyes, and with 
the help of a cap and apron, she cheerfully 
assured herself that she would pass muster 
as a domestic servant very well. One diffi¬ 
culty remained—how to speak without 
betraying herself. Betty hastily ran over in 
her mind books that might be of help to her, 
but could think of nothing but Barry Pain’s 
44 Eliza ” and Chevalier’s coster songs. 

A quarter of an hour passed, and the 
Lady Betty White’s sanguine expectations 
began to be a little clouded over. Just then 
heavy steps were heard coming upstairs, and 
Miss Mills appeared, ushering in a tall, thin, 
well-bred looking woman dressed in black, 
with curiously peering light blue eyes. 

“ This is the young person, Mrs. Lacoon,” 
said Miss Mills, with a wave of her hand in 
Betty’s direction. 

“So I see,” said Mrs. Lacoon, speaking 
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rapidly, in a high soprano voice. “ Pray 
sit down; your name, I believe, is Betty 
Jones ; you wish to take a situation as 
general servant ? ” 

Without pausing for an answer, Mrs. 
Lacoon ran on breathlessly in her high, thin 
tones : “ We are two in family, and have 
late dinner. Mr. Lacoon is particular about 
cooking and waiting. You are expected to 
be down by seven in summer, and half-past 
in winter. I give eighteen pounds a year, 
one evening out a week, and a few hours on 
Sunday. Dear me ! I hope I have for¬ 
gotten nothing. Are you willing to take 
the place \ ” 

Mrs. Lacoon suddenly pulled herself up 
short, and fixed her pale eyes on Betty 
interrogatively. 

“ Yes, mum,” said Bettv. 

Mrs. Lacoon gave a sigh of relief and 
satisfaction. 

“ Is there anything you want to inquire 
about in your work ? I shall try to make 
you as comfortable as possible, but in a 
flat you must be prepared for a small bed¬ 
room, and it is the only spare room we 
have. Well, Jones, are you quite satisfied ? ” 
asked Mrs. Lacoon, looking anxiously at 
Betty. 

“ Quite, mum, I should h’only like to say 
as I only wants my Sundays h’out and 
don’t mind about other days,” Betty said 
pertly ; and Miss Mills smiied and nodded 
her head knowingly till all’the black bugles 
shook and-glit tered. 

“How delightful,” murmured Mrs. 
Lacoon, “ but too good-looking. Fortunately 
there is no area in a flat.” 


THE ARTIST AND THE “ GENERAL ” 

Y Jove, Mary, what a magnificent 
creature the people opposite have 
got for a servant. I met her 
sailing downstairs as I came up this morn¬ 
ing. What a model she’d make!” And 
Tristram Ryan sighed as he helped himself 
to marmalade. 

“ That’s the worst of being an artist; you 
look at everything from a model point of 
view,” replied his sister. 

“ Why, Mary,” he said simply, “ what else 
would you expect ? ” 

Mary vouchsafed no reply, but a lady-like 
looking woman, with a careworn expression, 
who was seated at the top of the little 
breakfast-table, looked up from a note she 
had been reading and said brightly: 

“ Miss Trevors is coming to lunch to- 
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morrow, and she says she is looking forward 
with great pleasure to seeing some of my 
son’s beautiful pictures. You must be in, 
Tristram, and take her round to the studio.” 

“ Sorry, mother, I can’t to-morrow. I 
have promised to lunch with Crums, the 
R.A., at the Grosvenor, and shall be out 
all the afternoon,” he replied, rising from 
the table. 

Mrs. Ryan’s countenance fell, and, looking 
up at her tall, handsome son, she said 
reproachfully : 

“ Now, could you not give us two hours 
of your precious time after lunch, and take 
Miss Trevors and Mary to the studio ? ” 

“ Yes, and then Mary would have a 
headache, and I should have to take Miss 
Trevors alone. No t’anks, mummie, not for 
this child—not with Miss Mildred Trevors, 
anyhow.” And, kissing his mother, Tris¬ 
tram strolled carelessly out of the room. 

“ Oh, mother, isn’t he tiresome ? ” broke 
out Mary, as the door closed. 

“ Too trying,” sighed her mother, “ but 
say nothing, Mary; evidently Mildred is 
no good. We must find someone else.” 

“ It’s not so easy to find a girl with money” 
exclaimed Mary pathetically. “ What a 
difference it will make to us if he marries 
with money. Here we are without a 
servant in the flat, and I can’t get nice 
clothes, or anything, because art is so 
expensive.” 

“You got a six-guinea coat and skirt 
last week, from Derry and Toms, and it 
will be all right when his pictures sell,” 
said her mother soothingly. 

“When his pictures sell! ” re-echoed Mary. 

Just then a shrill whistle sounded. 

“ Bother the coals. I suppose I must go 
and take them off the lift,” grumbled Mary, 
rising slowly as she spoke. 

The whistle sounded a second time, and 
Tristram, putting his head in at the door, 
said : 

“ All right, Mary, I’ll take them off for 
you this morning'; I have plenty of time.” 

“ What a relief! ” sighed Mary, sinking 
into her chair again. 

“ Mary,” said her mother, “ I have an 
idea for the coals. It is too much for you, 
carrying these scuttles off the lift every 
morning. Why not let Dunn send them up 
in the evening instead of the morning, and 
Tristram could take them in for you easily, 
then.” 

“ How clever of you to think of it, mother, 
dear,” said Mary gratefully. “ It is the part 
of the work I hate doing, and sometimes 
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I see that new maid next door on the 
balcony, and she gives me such a cheeky 
look, as much as to say, ‘ Fancy a lady having 
to do that sort of work ! ’ ” 

Two or three nights after this conversation, 
about half-past eight o’clock, the lift whistle 
sounded in the little drawing-room of No. 8 
Bude Mansions. 

“ Hullo ! Who’s that at the lift at this 
hour ? ” exclaimed Tristram, who was in the 
act of putting a light to his pipe. 

“ It is only the coals, dear.’’ 

“ What the-” began Tristram crossly. 

“ It’s my fault,” interrupted his mother 
mildly. “ I have arranged with Dunn to 
send them up in the evening, so that you 
can take them off, instead of your 
sister.” 

Tristram looked grave, but said kindly : 

“ Quite right, mummie. I shall go and 
stop his infernal din at once,” he added, 
rising. 

The kitchen balconies of Nos. 8 and 9 Bude 
Mansions were practically one, being only 
separated by a low wooden partition. As 
Tristram stepped out, he saw a girl leaning 
against the railing of No. 9. 

“ Good business,” he said to himself, 
“ here is my lovely model enjoying the 
evening air.” 

“ A beautiful night,” he said, glancing at 
her admiringly. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Betty meekly. 

“A pretty voice,” thought Tristram, “ and, 
by Jove, what a pretty girl! ” 

“ It is pleasant out here,” was his next 
remark, as he stood with a scuttle in each 
hand. 

“ It is delightful, especially after the heat 
of the small kitchen,” said Betty, quite 
forgetting her accent. 

Tristram stared at her for a second, and 
said impulsively: 

“ I say, you don’t speak like a servant— 
or look like one either,’’ he added. 

“ Lawks ! I don’t, don’t I, young man ? 
That’s all you knows about it—you mind 
your own business! ” exclaimed Betty, in 
her most approved Whitechapel style, 
blushing a faint pink under her olive skin. 

, “ Oh, I beg your pardon, I didn’t mean 
to be rude, only-- 

“ Oh, go it! ” said Betty, thinking of 
“Eliza” and her favourite retort. 

“ Just what I am going to do,” said 
Tristram, as the lift mounted up with a 
fresh relay of coals. “ But I shall come out 
and finish my smoke; I daresay you will 
still be here.” 


“ May or may not,” retorted Betty 
shortly. 

“ I suppose I ought to go in,” thought 
Betty; “it would be safer. But it is so 
nice to speak to a gentleman again; but I 
must be awfully common, or I shall give 
myself away.” 

In a few seconds Tristram emerged from 
the kitchen door, with a tweed cap on his 
head and pipe in hand. 

“ It is awfully jolly out here,” he re¬ 
marked, leaning against the wall, and so 

facing Betty. “ You were quite right-” 

He hesitated, and then said abruptly : 
“ What’s your name ? ” 

“ My name’s Betty; but I don’t see as 
that’s anything to you, sir.” 

“ No, of course not; but it’s a pretty 
name, Betty” said Tristram, gently em¬ 
phasising the name, “ and belongs to a prettv 
girl.” 

“ Go it,” quoted Betty again. 

“ That seems to be a favourite expression 
of yours, Betty, and might be taken in many 
different ways. I shall take it that you 
mean our friendship to progress,” said 
Tristram smiling. 

“ Oh,” faltered Betty, and then she said 
pertly, with a toss of her head : 

“ I ain’t got no young man, and I wants 
none, they ain’t in my line.” 

“ I don’t mean that sort of thing.” 

“ Hindeed ! ” interposed Betty, now quite 
at her ease, and enjoying the situation. 
“ What may your idea be, sir ? ” 

“ Merely a platonic friendship, of course ; 
you don’t understand what that means, but 
I will explain it some other evening,” said 
Tristram with s mili ng condescension. 

“ You’re quite right, sir; I am only a 
poor, hignorant gal, but I wants to himprove 
myself, I does,” said Betty, with a bewitch¬ 
ing smile. 

“ You shall improve yourself, if you like 
to take the trouble to learn from me,” said 
Tristram benignly. “ I am not a very 
learned chap, myself. I’m a painter, and 
some day, Betty, I should awfully like you 
to sit for me,” he said eagerly. 

“ Lor’, sir, have yer got a paint shop ? ” 

“ I have a studio, Betty, in Warwick 
Gardens, and, excuse me, but you should 
not say yer, it’s you.” 

“ Thank you, sir, I’ll try to remember— 
you,” repeated Betty slowly. 

“ Are your parents living, Betty ? ” 

“ No, sir, replied Betty, her eyes 
twinkling. “ I am an orphling.” 

“ Orphan. Betty,” corrected Tristram, 
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gazing on her with unconcealed admiration, 
and falling more deeply in love every 
moment. 

“ If only she were not a servant,” he 
thought, “ I would marry her to-morrow, 
and starve on one hundred pounds a year.” 
Aloud, he said : 

“Look here, you mustn’t call me ‘sir,’ 
Betty.” 

“ That’s the drawing-room bell,” said 
Betty, suddenly breaking in on his reflec¬ 
tions. 

“ But you will come out agair, I ” asked 
Tristram anxiously. 

“ Well,” said Betty, tossing her head 
ind laughing, “ I don’t know as I shall. 
What would your ma and sister say to you, 
talking to me, eh ? ” 

“ They think I have gone out for a walk. 
I shut the front door,” answered Tristram. 

“ Ah ! ” said Betty, with a slight smile, 
“ you was afraid, then.” And disappeared 
through the door. 

“ By Jove, I don’t care if they know it 
or not. I shall come out here every evening,” 
muttered Tristram. 

He waited on in the bright moonlight for 
an hour, expecting her to return, but as she 
did not come he had at length to return dis¬ 
appointed and annoyed to the drawing¬ 
room, where he lay on the sofa with his eyes 
shut, conjuring up visions of the beautiful 
Betty. • 

In the meantime Betty was sitting in her 
little kitchen darning a large hole in the heel 
of one of Mr. Lacoon’s socks, and smiling to 
herself as she thought of her conversation 
with the young man from next door, who 
seemed so anxious to improve her. 

“ It is really very sweet of him,” she 
thought. “ I believe I am falling in love 
with him; how I shall enjoy meeting him 
some day in Society. An artist, let me see. 
Ryan is the name ; it’s familiar to me. Have 
I heard Auntie speak of him ? Why, of 
course. Tristram Ryan, the rising genius 
that Mildred Trevors is always raving about. 
Good Heavens! What shall I do 1 I 
am not safe here any longer, and Auntie 
making all this fuss in the papers, going up 
and down like a roaring lion, offering 
rewards for any clue to my whereabouts.” 

Betty shivered with apprehension. 

She laid down the sock, and, taking up a 
newspaper, read wrathfully for the sixth 
time that day a sensational account of her 
own mysterious disappearance and her 
Aunt’s offer of four hundred pounds reward 
to anyone who could find her. 
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THE TRUANT DISCOVERED. 

T had been a trying day. The kitchen 
fire began it. It would not kindle, then 
the bacon got shrivelled, the toast burnt, 
and the eggs proved hard boiled. 

Mr. Lacoon, who liked to talk, and had a 
mind of the pigeon-hole order, harped all 
breakfast-time on the general unfitness of 
ladies to be the mistresses of servants. 
Once started, there was no stopping him, 
till at last, his wife, losing patience, bounced 
up, exclaiming in her high soprano voice, 
quite audible in the kitchen of the flat: 

“If you know so much about house¬ 
keeping, and training servants, better under¬ 
take the girl yourself, Mr. Lacoon. I am 
tired of it.” 

“ Do you wish her to go off at a moment’s 
notice, as the last one did ? ” came the low, 
earnest tones of Mr. Lacoon. 

Betty felt such a husband was trying, and 
when- Mrs. Lacoon informed her that she 
was an absolutely nebulus person, and 
muddled everything she touched, she 
apologised for her stupidity, and promised 
humbly to be more careful in the future. 

“ The faculty of concentration is what 
you lack, Betty. For instance, there is 
washing up, and the question of overcoming 
grease ; if you do not concentrate your mind 
in this state, what will yea be in your 
next ? ” 

“What state?” asked Betty, with a 
nervous giggle from the little scullery, as she 
put a wet plate into the rack. “ I don’t 
knows any state as I’m going into, certainly 
not the United States.” 

“ The state of reincarnation, I mean, 
Betty,” said Mrs. Lacoon gravely. 

“ Reincarnation,” repeated Betty 
stupidly. “ What’s that, mum ? ” 

“ Have you never felt as a child dim 
feelings of a former state ? ” 

Betty shook her head, and Mrs. Lacoon, 
warming to her subject, exclaimed : “ Oh, 
surely you have! Why, when a child of 
six I used to build Aztec temples with my 
bricks ; but I forgot, you won’t know what 
these places were, Betty. I can distinctly 
recall two or three states. In my last re¬ 
incarnation I was a boy; I died by a stab 
in the back when I was nineteen. I was 
very fond of sword play, and still have that 
suppleness of wrist. Before that I was a 
princess.” 

“ Goodness ! ” gasped Betty, looking at 
her mistress with pity. “ I think, mum, 
I must have been a washerwoman in my last 
state ! ” 
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“ Why so, Betty ? ” 

“ Because I always pours my tea into my 
saucer when it’s too ’ot,” replied Betty 
sadly. 

“That is nonsense,” said Mrs. Lacoon, 
looking earnestly at her with her light blue 
eyes. “I should not wonder if you had 
been a man of high rank, you must know 
that sex does not matter in reincarnation.” 

When evening came Betty was glad to go 
out on the balcony, and temporarily escape 
from the troubles of a “ general.” 

In a few minutes the Ryan’s coal whistle 
sounded, and Tristram came out, looking 
very handsome and fit in evening dress, 
wearing a buttonhole of violets. He took 
the violets out, and handed them to Betty, 
saying: 

“ Aren’t these pretty ? I got them 
specially for you.” 

“ Thank you, sir; have you been out ? ” 

“ I have been dining with my mother and 
sister and her friend at the Advance Club.” 

“ Mildred Trevors ! ” involuntarily ex¬ 
claimed Betty. 

“ Great Seott! How do you know ? 

“ I don’t know,” faltered Betty. “ I must 
have heard the name—in—my last place, 
perhaps, sir.” 

“ No such thing—there is some mystery 
here,” cried Tristram. “ Come, explain 
yourself, Betty,” he demanded. 

“ Good Heavens ! ” he cried suddenly, in 
a hoarse whisper, bending towards her. “ It 
is—it can’t be—you are the missing peeress, 
Lady Betty White—Mildred Trevors* friend. 
There’s a big black-and-white sketch of you 
in to-night’s Pictorial . Tell me, why have 
you done this mad thing ? ” 

“ Why,” repeated Betty, half laughing 
and crying, “ I suppose I must tell you. My 
Aunt insisted on my marrying old Lord 
Goutford. I knew if I stayed with her I 
must either marry him, or go back to the 
convent to school; so I ran away. You’ll 
keep my secret, won’t you, Mr. Ryan ? ” 

‘^Lady Betty,” exclaimed Tristram, 
smiling tenderly at her, and, taking her 
hand gently between his own, he kissed 
it. “ You deserve to be punished, you 
naughty girl; but even if I say nothing you 
will be found out. Your Aunt has already 
had a mysterious letter from Hammersmith, 
offering information if the reward is in¬ 
creased.” 

“ The Registry Office woman ! ” gasped 
Betty. 

“ You must get out of England—and, 
Betty, there is only one way out of it,” he 


whispered tenderly. “ Marry me—I meant 
to marry you from the first moment I saw 
you on the stairs. I know you can’t love 
me as I love you, sweet Betty ; but give me a 
chance, my love,” he pleaded. 

“ Oh ! ” she sighed, “ but I do love you 
now.” 

Then Tristram stepped over the little 
wooden partition, and boldly took her in his 
strong arms. 

“ Would it not be better to go into one of 
our kitchens ? ” suggested Betty. 

“ You are right, dearest. It is lucky for 
us our families are both out to-night,” 
laughed Tristram in a rapture of happiness. 

“ Now we must arrange our plans,” said 
Tristram, as he seated himself on a kitchen 
chair, and pulled Betty on to his knee. 

“ Listen, Betty. You must have a 
tremendous row with Mrs. Lacoon to¬ 
morrow morning; give a moment’s notice, 
and go off at once ? ” 

“ But where to ? ” interrupted Betty. 

“ Now, you dear little girl, you must not 
worry, but leave everything to me. I have 
got it all arranged, as plain as notepaper. 
You take a cab and drive to Victoria. You 
there take the 12.35 train to Dover. I shall 
be in that train too, with a special license 
in my pocket. In Dover we get married at 
the Registry Office. The next day cross to 
Calais, and then right on to Florence. 
There ! What do you think of that ? ” 

“ I think it is too lovely,” said Betty. 

“ But will you mind, dearest, being poor— 
very poor ? I have only eighty pounds 
year of my own,” said Tristram. 

“ Mind,” echoed Betty scornfully, “ as if 
I should. I shall be your cook, and in six 
months we shall have my own money.” 
**♦♦♦♦ 

Sauntering idly up the narrow, shady 
street we see two figures, in happy freedom 
from Society’s conventionality. The woman 
dressed simply in red cashmere, and the 
man’s tall, handsome figure clad in an un¬ 
fashionable black coat and wearing a soft 
white felt hat. 

High up before them they see a corner of 
the Duoma of Florence, a glorious misty 
mass of grey, white, and dove-pink marbles, 
rising up in the sunshine, with the blue and 
white pigeons flitting round it. 

“ Look up, darling,” said the man, taking 
his companion’s arm ; “ is it not beautiful 1 ” 

“ It is lovely, Tristram,” said Lady Betty 
Ryan, and slowly turning her head away 
from the Cathedral, she looked on him with 
eyes full of love and happiness. 
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“ PAY,” she exclaimed in her slow, tracted fish, and stared helplessly at Miss 
drawling voice, “ I’d made sure as Valeria Dent; Val she told me she would 
sure you’d get dukes around here like to be called, 
thick as blackberries, and ready to drop off “ That’s the name my momma used to 
their boughs pretty slick, too, when one call me down in my old home,” she said, 
of us came along.” “ And I like to remember the old days all 

“ One of us,” presumably referred to the while; the old folks would have been 
American young ladies whose fortunes real proud to have seen me now ! ” 
ran into millions enough to set one’s head There was no false pride about Valeria, 
whirling. She was ready to tell anyone about the 

My latest charge, Valeria Dent, belonged homely old fither and mother who had 
to this portion of that enterprising nation, married late in life and started work in the 
and she was now avowing to me what her backwoods, which had been Valeria’s birth- 
intentions and hopes were in spending a place. Petroleum wells found upon the 
season in town and putting herself under property had lifted the old couple into 
the care of an English chaperon. affluence beyond the dreams of avarice. 

“ I’d a considerable fancy for being a But after enjoying their wealth for a very 
duchess,” she said regretfully, when I little while, they had quitted their new- 
smilingly informed her that I had no dukes found prosperity for a world where wealth 
on my visiting list; “ it sounds pretty chic counts for less than nothing, leaving their 
to be called ‘ your grace,’ but it don’t daughter and her fortune in the hands* of 
matter,” she added with philosophy* “ I her uncle, Reuben Madison, a shrewd, 
guess I’ll make an earl do as well.” practical man, who set his mind to the fulfil- 

I smiled again as my eyes ran over the ment of two objects—first, to increase his 
racy American girl, and at the same moment niece’s vast fortune ; second, to arrange 
a vision rose before me of the only two that she should be educated up to its level, 
earls of my acquaintance. Lord Belmont, Boston, London, and Paris had succeeded 
the stately old gentleman who, in face and in making my charge the finished product of 
bearing, had the hall-mark of the long line her uncle’s methods, and a very finished 
of noble ancestors who had gone before him ; piece of work she was. 
and the laughing, cooing baby boy who Though she was not conventionally 
was heir to the vast earldom of Brighouse ! beautiful, there was that about her face 

“ I am afraid my only two earl friends which made you want to look at it, and look 
will scarcely do,” I answered whimsically; again. Her eyes were of that indescribable 
“ one is a grandfather, the other was two colour that is neither green nor blue, yet 
the other day.” holds in it something of both, and they 

“ Oh, my ! ” she said again, crossing a looked at you squarely and frankly like the 

pair of dainty feet shod in immaculate shoes, eyes of a boy. 

“ Well, I guess it’s bound to be a lord, so Her clothes would have made the least 
we’ll just have to whisk around till we vain of women sick with envy; they made 
find one.” me squirm fifty times a day. From head 

I opened and shut my mouth like a dis- to foot sh^-was dressed to perfection— 
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absolute perfection. Can any woman say 
more than that about another woman ? 

“ Oh, course,” she said, after I had stared 
at her reflectively for several minutes, 
whilst she gazed pensively at her [own toe, 
“ it would please Uncle Reuben some for 
me to be ‘ your ladyship,’ and I’d love just 
to think what my daddy and momma would 
have said if they’d lived to see such a day. 
It’s nonsense for us to pretend we aren’t 
working for me to get married; I’d call that 
false modesty. I just thought I’d tell 
ou plainly, and no beating about the 
ush.” 

There was certainly no beating about the 
bush with anything Valeria said or did, she 
was the frankest creature I ever met, and 
anything approaching to shams or hypocrisy 
positively enraged her. 

“ But I suppose,” I ventured mildly, as I 
rose and went to my writing-table, “ you 
would only marry for love ? You would 
not marry even a duke unless you loved 
him?” 

She sat bolt upright in her chair and 
almost gasped. 

“ Well,” she drawled, “ love is a very 
fine thing in poetry and story-books, but 
I guess I’d like to be ‘ your ladyship ’ if I 
can’t be c your grace,* and I believe I’ll let 
love slide if I can’t combine it with the 
other things I want. I guess I don’t care 
about throwing away all my dollars and 
getting nothing in return ! ” 

She was very quick at distinguishing 
between those men who sought her for 
herself and those who sought her dollars, 
and by the time we were half-way through 
the season I had singled out two people in 
my mind as being the only ones in the 
running, so to speak. They were Lord 
Haverfield, a quite nice, irreproachable 
Eton and Oxford gentleman; and Sir Alan 
Marchant, a person of infinite culture and a 
subtle intellect, which appealed to the some¬ 
thing subtle that marched along with 
Valeria’s simplicity. 

I had not the slightest clue as to which 
of the two Valeria preferred. She dis¬ 
tributed her smiles and favours to both 
with equal graciousness, and she had them 
both absolutely at her feet. 

The admiration she received, not only 
from them, but on all sides, was more than 
enough to turn a girl’s head, and I did not 
think that Valeria was altogether the better 
for the worship poured out upon her. The 
harder, shrewder side of her character 
became more prominent, and I heard her 


speak less often of her old parents, and the 
old life on the backwood farm. 

I will confess that it did my soul good to 
see Lord Haverfield and Sir Alan waiting on 
her hand and foot. They belonged to that 
lofty class of young men who ordinarily 
consider themselves lords of creation with 
such a vengeance, that they expect women 
to bow down to them and do their pleasure 
at every turn. 

Valeria did no such thing; she worked 
them hard, and they were apparently the 
most willing of slaves. They seemed to 
enjoy laying themselves down like mats, 
and allowing her to patter about all over 
them on her dainty little feet. 

They fetched for her, they carried for her, 
they made themselves intolerably imbecile 
over her, and for their sakes I rejoiced, but 
for hers I was sorry. It made her very 
unbearable, and yet it was impossible to 
help loving her. 

The season was fast ebbing away, and I 
was beginning to wonder which of the two 
really serious flirtations was going to end 
in something more definite, when a new 
element was thrown into our midst. 

The new element took the shape of a 
soldier just back from one of our little wars, 
David Helmore, a tall young man with the 
brightest of blue eyes set in a face tanned 
to the colour of copper, and a primitive 
simplicity of character that was quite 
amazing. 

His manner was straightforward to the 
verge of brusqueness, and I could see at a 
glance that he was not the kind of man to 
ut himself under any woman’s feet. Valeria, 

was certain, would not even deign to glance 
at him. She did not, the first time he 
appeared ; but I saw him give her a pene¬ 
trating look that was first one of intense 
admiration, changing into pained surprise, 
when he overheard one of her audacious 
remarks to Sir Alan. 

“ She’s awfully pretty, but she oughtn’t 
to be allowed to do that sort of thing,” he 
said to me abruptly. 

We had just been introduced, and the 
words made me feel rather limp. 

My eyes followed the direction of his, 
and I suddenly saw the picture from his 
point of view—Valeria in her filmy white 
draperies leaning back amongst the red 
cushions, Sir Alan leaning over her till his 
lips almost touched her soft arm, his eyes 
gazing deep into hers, that were full of a 
sweet insolence all their own. 

“ No—she ought not/’ I exclaimed 
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impulsively. “ But—how is it to be pre¬ 
vented ? She is her own mistress.” 

“ She wants a master,” he said quickly, 
and turned on his heel and moved away, 
leaving me more limp than before. 

After that first meeting we continually 
met Captain Helmore, but he never appeared 
to look at Valeria with any especial interest, 
although sometimes I fancied I caught an 
expression in his eyes which belied that 
apparent indifference, and sometimes I 
marked distinct disapproval in them. 

I believe he once or twice went so far as to 
tell her some things of which he disapproved, 
and that piqued her considerably. It 
interested her too, and I observed that her 
eyes acquired a habit of following the 
tall young soldier with curious glances as 
though he were a strange new animal. 

She had been so feted and idolised for years 
that his quiet indifference to her was really 
something quite out of the common; anyone 
who attempted to cross her imperious will 
came to her as a surprise, and the signs of 
disapproval which she could not fail to 
note m Captain Helmore roused not only 
her resentment, but also her curiosity. 

When both these were at their height we 
left town and went to spend a few weeks at 
Hallwell Manor, one of the most charming 
houses I knew, with an equally charming 
owner, Sir Gerald Duchesne. 

We were a large and jolly house-party, 
numbering amongst us the three men who 
had been playing so large a^part in Valeria’s 
life, Lord Haverfield, Sir Alan Marchant, - 
and Captain Helmore; but whilst the two 
former made themselves more than ever 
Valeria’s slaves. Captain Helmore, although 
he still held aloof, seemed to be continually 
watching my charge. 

Valeria spent a great deal of her time in 
wandering about the grounds, and her 
fancy was especially caught by a lovely 
wild part of them which dropped almost pre¬ 
cipitously into a swift and deep stream that 
at this point fell headlong over rocks into 
a foaming, boiling pool below. 

She and I sat there one afternoon watch¬ 
ing the water swirling past, when Captain 
Helmore strolled up and flung himself down 
on the short grass beside us. 

We were all silent for a few minutes, then 
Valeria spoke in her softest voice, flinging 
an irresistible glance in the young man’s 
direction. 

“ I would give anything for some of the 
forget-me-nots down there,” she said. 

“ But I suppose it would be too great a 
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demand on your courage to ask you to get 
me some.” Her tone changed subtly into 
one of the sweetest insistence, a certain 
defiance shot out of those strange eyes of 
hers. 

Captain Helmore raised himself on his 
elbow, peered over the rock, to glance at 
the infinitesimal ledge upon which some 
forget-me-nots leant over a dark pool, 
then shook his head and smiled. 

“ Too great a demand on my common- 
sense,” he answered nonchalantly, lying back 
again, and resting his head on his clasped 
hands to gaze intently at the sky. 

“ I did not know common-sense came in 
at all when a lady expressed a wish for a 
thing,” Valeria answered incisively. “ I 
should have thought-” 

“ If you would like some forget-me-nots 
I shall be happy to get you some higher up 
the stream,” was the calm response. “ Those 
down there could only be reached at 
imminent risk of life.” 

“ You are afraid, she said scornfully, 
at which he laughed softly as he answered : 

“I do not wear the King’s uniform to 
throw my life away for a foolish caprice,” 
and he remained gazing thoughtfully at 
the sky, whilst Valeria grew red and white 
by turns, and, looking daggers at him, 
rose slowly and walked away. 

“ She hates being mastered, doesn’t 
she ? ” he said. 

“ She is never likely to know what it 
means,” I answered sadly. “ Everyone 
slaves for her, no one would ever attempt 
to master her; she would hate anybody 
who did.” 

“ Would she ? ” he answered, and then 
he never uttered another word, but a smile 
flashed over his face. 

“ I cannct bear Captain Helmore,” Valeria 
said to me that evening, when she stood in 
my room at bedtime, all her dark, waving 
hair falling about her like a cloud. “ He is 
most unchivalrous, and—and—well! I’ve 
no use for him,” she ended emphatically, 
stamping her foot. 

Her words came back to me on the very 
next afternoon when a large party of us 
were going for a picnic to a ruined abbey 
and a lake some distance away. 

•Lord Haverfield and Sir Alan stood on 
each side*of Valeria in the hall before we 
started, each one vying with the other 
in his efforts to make her consent to go 
with him. Lord Haverfield was to drive 
a drag ; Sir Alan was to be in the waggonette. 
Captain Helmore stood a little in the back- 
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ground, a silent spectator of the scene, 
until Valeria, with a low laugh, said mock¬ 
ingly : 

“ I declare if you worry me I won’t go 
with either of you.” 

Then the tall soldier made a step forward 
—just one, and only one. 

“I am driving the dog-cart,” he said. 
“ Miss Dent will come with me.” 

“ Will I ? ” she cried, flashing round on 
him, a tide of angry colour flooding her face. 
“ I think you’re making a grand mistake— 
you-” 

Captain Helmore never said a word, his 
eyes just looked straight into hers, which 
to my unbounded amazement drooped 
suddenly, and he came a step nearer to her. 

“ Come,” he said, and it struck me that 
for masterfulness I had never heard a tone 
to match his; “ the dog-cart is here now— 
come.” 

I should never have believed it if I had 
not actually witnessed it, but at the word, 
and as he moved across the hall, Valeria 
followed him, quite meekly and without 
saying anything, whilst I felt as if the 
world had all at once turned upside down. 

They arrived at the abbey first; we found 
them there, standing beside the ruins, 
Valeria looking her haughtiest, Captain 
Helmore his usual cool, quiet self, but with 
a twinkle in his blue eyes, which to my 
mind foreboded something—but what it 
was I could not quite make out. 

She came to my side at once. 

“ I can’t bear that man,” she said in a 
vehement whisper. “ I won't go back 
with him.” 

“ Why, my dear—surely he has not been 
rude ? ” I asked, rather startled. 

“ No, no,” she answered impatiently; 
“not rude—only—only”—her face grew 
crimson—“ he is so masterful—he seems to 
think—he seems to think-” 

But what he seemed to think she did not 
divulge. At that moment Lord Haverfield 
came up and claimed her attention. 

After lunch we all scattered about the 
ruins and the woods round them, and the 
afternoon was far advanced before I saw 
Valeria again. 

We were walking on the shores of the 
little lake and Captain Helmore was explain¬ 
ing to me how terribly dangerous the sheet of 
placid-looking water was, thanks to the 
extraordinary currents caused by springs 
in it—when suddenly he broke off his 
speech—and uttered an exclamation of 
horror. My eyes followed his, and I saw 


Valeria, seated in a small boat, which Sir 
Alan was just preparing to unmoor from 
the bank, and at Captain Helmore’s exclama¬ 
tion they both turned quickly and looked 
towards us. 

“ It’s lovely here,” Valeria cried out, 
“ and it’s nice and dangerous, too.” And 
her eyes seemed to shoot a deflanfc glance at 
my companion. 

I saw that his face had turned ashen grey, 
his lips set sternly, his eyes blazed. 

“ Come out of the boat at once,” he called 
to her; “ the lake is fearfully dangerous. 
Come out.” 

“ Not much! ” she called back, whilst 
Sir Alan still fumbled over the rope that 
held them to the shore. “ I like danger. 
I made Sir Alan bring me; it’s lovely here.” 

Captain Helmore only uttered a smothered 
exclamation in which I caught the words 
“ ghastly danger,” and then he started off, 
running at topmost speed towards the boat 
and its occupant. 

“ What is it 3 ” I panted, as I tore after 
him. 

“ It’s awfully dangerous,” he panted 
back. “ I—warned her, the currents are 
fearful; anyone not knowing the lake may 
be drawn into a whirpool in no time.” 

I ran on after him, but of course he 
reached the shore long before I did \ though 
I could see and hear what was happening. 
A little haughty smile was playing round 
Valeria’s lips, she sat back in the boat, letting 
her hand trail in the water, and her eyes 
were very bright and very defiant. 

Captain Helmore never even glanced at 
Sir Alan, who was still awkwardly tugging 
at that rope, and who looked as black as 
thunder ; but he held out his hand to Valeria, 
and said shortly : 

“ Come—at once.” 

Valeria’s head went up, her laugh rang 
out over the meadows with a little scornful 
intonation. 

“ My goodness, whatever do you think ” 
—I heard her begin, but her sentence did 
not finish. Captain Helmore put his foot 
on the edge of the boat, and held out his 
hand. 

“ Come back at once,” he said, and his 
voice was as stern as some avenging angel’s. 
“ I told you as we drove over not to go 
on the lake, it is horribly dangerous.” 

“ You told Miss Dent,” Sir Alan said 
freezinglv. “ She is not a child to be 
ordered.” The other man’i voice struck 
across the freezing accents. 

“ Come,” he said again to Valeria, just as 
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he had said in the morning, and I saw how 
his eyes held and mastered her. The colour 
flamed over her face, she almost sprang 
from her seat, and literally flung her hand 
into his, which was outstretched to help her. 

In silence they passed Sir Alan, who was 
looking blacker than ever, and I do nob think 
either of them caught a glimpse of me as 
they came hand-in-hand up the bank, 
Valeria’s face flushed and stormy, her eyes 
bright with anger, her lips quivering; 
Captain Helmore’s very still, but with a 
bright light in the eyes, and a smile on the 
firm lips, that seemed to portend much. I 
stole softly after them, not wishing to be 
left alone to confront the enraged Sir Alan, 
who tramped sullenly in our rear. 

Suddenly I heard Valeria utter a cry, 
and I saw the colour fade from her face as 
she turned back to look at the lake, at 
which I also turned to gaze in spellbound 
horror. 

The boat, whose rope Sir Alan had suffi¬ 
ciently loosened, had left its moorings, and 
we saw it gliding over the waters at a pace 
which was positively uncanny. In dead 
silence we watched it, being drawn swiftly, 
as if by invisible hands, towards the centre 
of the sheet of water, rocking to and fro in a 
way that somehow made me shudder. Its 
pace grew faster and faster every moment— 
until all at once it began to whirl round and 
round in a maddening, bewildering circle, 
and then—before we could even speak or 
cry out, the frail bark turned upside down 


before our eyes, and sank suddenly and 
swiftly into the depths below. 

Valeria’s colour faded, she trembled 
violently. 

“ What is it ? ” she faltered. 

“ There is a whirlpool there,” Captain 
Helmore answered; “ only those who know 
the currents and springs intimately ever 
venture on the lake. It is hideously 
dangerous.” 

“And I—I might have been in that 
boat,” she said with a shudder. 

“ Yes,” he answered shortly, and then 
he bent over her, and there was a note in 
his voice which set my own pulses throbbing 
as he said to her : 

“ Come—my sweet.” 

They moved away together into the woods 
on the hillside, and I was left to contemplate 
the lake, and to console a melancholy Sir 
Alan as best I could. 

* ♦ * * 

“ I didn’t seem as if I could help it,” 
Valeria explained to me later that evening; 
“he just mastered me. I didn’t suppose 
any man ever would, but he did. There 
wasn’t any grovelling—or ‘ May I kiss 
you, Miss Dent ? ’ about him. He just 
held me right there and kissed me full on 
the lips, and. I never said a word.” She 
laughed happily. “ I guess I’ve got my 
master,” she added, her eyes growing dreamy* 
“ and I believe I like it best. He’s a real 
primitive man—and I admire primitive 
men.” 


(Next month : 44 Tried—as by Fire • ”) 


& & SELF! & & 

By Vincent N. Tubvey. 


I saw a maiden , fair was she , 

Some silk and lace upon her knee . 

I asked for whom the work might be, 
Smiling , she turned, and answered me: 
“ For sdfr 

l saw a merchant proud and vain 
Who “ sweated ” others for his gain , 

I asked for whom so much he took, 

He answered with a scornful look: 

“ For sdfr 


1 saw a miser grim and grey 
Counting his gold at break of day; 

I asked, “ For whom is all that saved t ” 
He answered with a grin depraved : 

“ For sdf ” 

7 saw a woman tired and worn / 

Much grief and sorrow she had borne, 

I asked, “ Why toil you like a slave ? ” 
The answer cheerfully she gave : 

V ’Tis for another .” 
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With this tssue the love scenes from well-known novels appear for the 
last time. They will be followed next month by an entirely new feature, 
entitled 44 Romances of the Road ," which wilt consist of tales of journeys 
— strange, romantic, humorous, weird, and exciting—selected from the 
works of the best writers of fiction. In days of old the Knights of the 
Road made travelling a perilous venture, but they added a picturesque 
element, and we have to thank them for many a dashing description of 
deeds of daring. Gretna Green, too, and even the motor-car, have added 
their share. This fascinating feature will include some of the best scenes 
in the world's finest fiction. 


BERNADINE AND THE DISAGREEABLE MAN. 

From “ Ships that Pass in the Nighty by Beatrice Harraden. 

(Published by Wm. Blackwood G? Sons.) 

My first selection this month is taken from Miss Beatrice Harraden!s story , “ Ships 
that Pass in the Night” It is not a love scene (there were really no “ love scenes ” between 
Bernadine and the Disagreeable Man), but it sums up, most pathetically , their hopeless love 
story . Bernadine meets the Disagreeable Man at a sanatorium at Petershof , and has sufficient 
discernment to appreciate a somewhat rough diamond. They grow to love one another, but part 
without revealing it. After Bernadine has gone the Disagreeable Man writes her this letter :— 


Little Comrade, Little Playmate— 

COULD not believe that you were 
really going. When you first said that 
you would soon be leaving, I listened 
with unconcern, because it did not seem 
possible that the time could come when we 
should not be together ; that the days would 
come and go, and that I should not know 
how you were; whether you were better, 
and more hopeful about your life and your 
work, or whether the old misery of indiffer¬ 
ence and ill-health was still clinging to 
you; whether your voice was strong as of 
one who had slept well and felt refreshed ; 
or whether it was weak like that of one who 
had watched through the long night. - 
It did not seem possible that such a time 
could come. Many cruel things have 
happened to me, as to scores of others, 
but this is the most cruel of all. Against 
my wish and against my knowledge, you 
have crept into my life as a necessity, and 
now I have to give you up. You are better, 
God bless you, and you go back to a fuller 
life, and to carry on your work, and to put 
to account those talents which no one 
realises more than I do; and as for myself, 
God help me, I am left to wither away. 

You, little one, you, dear little one, I 
never wished to love you. I have never 
loved anyone, never drawn near to anyone. 


I have lived lonely all my young life ; 
for I am only a young man yet. 

I said to myself, time after time: “ I will 
not love her. It will not do me any good, 
nor her any good.” And then in my 
state of health, what right had I to think 
of marriage, and making a home for myself % 
Of course that was out of the question. 
And then I thought that because I was a 
doomed man, cut off from the pleasures 
which make a lovely thing of life, it did not 
follow that I might not love you in my 
own quiet way, hugging my secret to 
myself, until the love became au the greater 
because it was my secret. 

, I reasoned about it, too: it could not harm 
you that I loved you. No one could be the 
worse for being loved; So little by little I 
yielded myself this luxury; and my heart, 
once so dried up, began to flower again; 
yes, little one, you will smile when I tell 
you that my heart broke out into flower. 

When I think of it all now, I am not 
sorry that I let myself go. At least, I have 
learnt what I knew nothing of before. 
Now I understand what people mean when 
they say that love adds a dignity to‘life 
which nothing else can give. That dignity 
is mine now, nothing can take it from me; 
it is my own. You are my very own; I love 
everything about you; 
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From the beginning I recognised that 
you were clever and capable. Though I 
often made fun of what you said, that was 
simply a way I had; and when I saw you 
did not mind, T continued in that way, 
hoping always to vex you. Your good 
temper provoked me, because I knew that 
you made allowances for me being a 
Petershof invalid. You would never have 
suffered a strong man to criticise you as I 
did ; you would have flown at him, for you 
are a feverish little child; not a quiet 
woolly lamb. 

At first I was wild that you should make 
allowances for me. And then I gave in, 
as weak men are obliged. When you came 
I saw that your troubles and sufferings 
would make you bitter. 

Do you know who helped to cure you ? 
It was I. I have seen that often before. 
That is the one little bit of good I have 
done in the world : I have helped to cure 
cynicism. You were shocked at the things 
I said, and you were saved. 

I did not save you intentionally, so I am 
not posing as a philanthropist. I merely 
mention that you came here hard, and you 
went back tender. That was partly because 
you have lived in the City of Suffering. 
Some people live there and learn nothing. 
But you would learn to feel only too much. 
I wish that your capacity for feeling were 
less ; but then you would not be yourself, 
your present self, I mean, for you have 
changed even since I have lmown you. 

Every week you seemed to become more 
gentle. You thought me rough and gruff 
at parting, little comrade ; I meant to be so. 
If you had only known, there was a whole 
world of tenderness for you in my heart. I 
could not trust myself to be tender to you ; 
you would have guessed my secret. And 
I wanted you. to go away undisturbed. 
You do not feel things lightly, and it is 
best for you that you should harden your 
heart against me. 

If you could harden your heart against me. 
But I am not sure about that. I believe 
that. ; . ; Ah! well, I’m a foolish 
fellow; but some day, dear, I’ll tell you 
what I think. : . . I have treasured 

many of your sayings in my memory. I 
can never be as though I had never known 
you. Many of your words I have repeated 
afterwards until they seemed to represent 
my own thoughts. I specially remember 
what you said about God having made us 
lonely, so that we might be obliged to turn 
to Him. For we are all lonely, though 
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some of us not quite so much as others. 
You yourself spoke often of being lonely. 
Oh, my own little one! Your loneliness 
is nothing compared with mine. How often 
I could have told you that. 

I have never seen any of your work, but 
I think you have now something to say to 
others, and that you will say it well. And 
if you have courage to be simple when it 
comes to the point, you will succeed. And 
I believe you will have the courage, I 
believe everything of you. 

But, whatever you do or do not, you will 
always be the same to me—my own little 
one, my very own. I have been waiting 
all my life for you; and I have given you 
my heart entire. If you only knew that, 
you could not call yourself lonely any more. 
If anyone was ever loved, it is you, dear 
heart. 

Do you remember how those peasants 
at the Gasthaus thought we were betrothed ? 
I thought that might annoy you; and 
though I was relieved at the time, still, 
later on, I wished you had been annoyed: 
That would have shown you were not 
indifferent. 

From that time my love for you grew 
apace. You must not mind me telling 
you so often ; I must go on telling you. 
Just think, dear, this is the first love-letter 
I have ever written—and every word of love 
is a whole world of love. I shall never 
call my life a failure now. I may have 
failed in everything else, but not in loving. 

Gh, little one, it can’t be that I am not to 
be with you, and not h%ve you for my own! 
And yet how can that be ? It is not I who 
may hold you in my arms. Some strong 
man must love and wrap you round with 
tenderness and softness. You little inde¬ 
pendent child, in spite of all your wonderful 
views and theories, you will soon be glad.to 
lean on someone for comfort and sympathy. 
And then, perhaps, that troubled little spirit 
of yours may find its rest. Would to God 
I were that strong man ! 

But because I love you, my own little 
darling, I will not spoil your life. I won’t 
ask you to give me even one thought. But, 
if I believed that it were of any good to say 
a prayer, I should pray that you may soon 
find tnat strong man ; for it is not well for 
any of us to stand alone. There comes a 
time when the loneliness is more than we 
can bear. 

There is one thing I want you to know: 
indeed, I am not the gruff fellow I have so 
often seemed. Do believe that. Do you 
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remember bow I told you that I dreamt 
of losing you ? And now the dream has 
come true. I am always looking for you, 
and cannot find you. 

You have been very good to me—so 
patient, and genial, and frank. No one 
before has ever been so good. Even if I did 
not love you, I should say that. 

But I do love you, no one can take that 
from me—it is my own dignity, the crown 


of my life. Such a poor life : : ; no, 
no, I won’t say that now. I cannot pity 
myself now ; ; ; no,I cannot. ; ; ; 

The Disagreeable Man stopped writing, 
and the pen dropped on the table. 

He buried his tear-stained face in his 
hands. He cried his heart out, this 
Disagreeable Man. 

Then he took the letter which he had just 
been writing, and tore it into fragments. 


The hook ends in tragedy. Bernadine dies , and the Disagreeable Man, who has 
followed her to England, goes hack to the mountains , 


HONOR LUXMORE AND LARRY NANSPIAN. 

From 44 Red Spider ," by Rev* S. Baring-Gould. 

(Published by Chatto & \VIndus.) 

At the request of some West Country readers , I am giving for my second selection this 
month a chapter from “ Red Spider ,” Mr. Baring-Gould 1 s famous Devonshire romance. 

The scene of the tale is the country village in which the author lived as a child , and he 
himself considers his story rather as a transcript from Nature than a finished, well-considered 
picture , for it is strung on a partly true thread, altered and twisted to suit its purpose. 

The book deals with village folk. Honor Luxmore , who is nicknamed “ Red Spider ” 
because she always wears a scarlet cloak and red stockings , is one of the most charming 
heroines in fiction. She is the good angel of her widowed father's cottage , and is loved by 
young Larry Nanspian; but her father , Oliver Luxmore, wishes her to marry Taverner 
Langford , a rich, elderly farmer. The chapter I quote describes the scene in iMxmores 
cottage when Larry tells Honor he loves her. He has just been taking part in a Hare Hunt, 
which has been organised to insult his unde, Taverner Langford. After many vicissitudes 
Honor and Larry eventually marry. 

Readers may be interested to know that these Hare Hunts, which are a survival of ancient 
tradition, still exist, in different forms, in remote country villages. Only last May a mock 
funeral took place at Bugle, in Cornwall. The villagers who disapprove of the conduct of 
any person or persons in their midst settle the matter to their own satisfaction by organising 
a Hare Hunt [in which a hare is run to earth and killed on the doorstep of the person whom 
it is wished to insult), Mock Funeral , Skimmington or Skimmity Ride, or by the performance 
of what is called “ Rough Music," which consists of a band of kettles, fire-irons, and 
frying pans beaten loudly outside the cottages of the offenders. This curious custom is 
prevalent in the West Country, Yorkshire, Hampshire, and East Anglia, and is not considered 
a breach of the peace. 

H ER father had been a cause of distress 
to Honor of late. He said, indeed, no 
more about Taverner’s suit, but he 
could not forget it, and he was continually 
grumbling over the difficulties of his position, 
his poverty, the hardships of his having to be 
a carrier when he ought to be a gentleman, 
and might be a squire if certain persons 
would . . . help him to his rights. ; ; . 

That evening Oliver Luxmore ate his 
supper in sulky silence, and went to bed 
without wishing Honor a good night. When 
Kate arrived, she found her sister in tears. 

“ Honor ! ” exclaimed the eager, lively 
girl, “ what is the matter ? You have been 
crying—because you could not go to the 
dance ? ” 
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“ No, dear Kate, not at all.” 

“ Honor ! what is the meaning of this ? 
Marianne Spry tells me she saw the silk 
’kerchief you gave me before to-day.” 

“ Well, why not ? ” 

“ But, Honor, I do not understand. Mrs. 
Spry says that Larry bought it—bought it 
at Tavistock after he had killed the dog that 
worried our lambs—after he had got the 
guinea, and she believes he bought it with 
that money. . . ; How is it that Larry 
bought it, and you had it in your chest ? ** 
“ Larry gave it me.” 

“ Oh—oh ! He gave it you ! ” 

" Yes, I sat up with him when he was 
watching for the iamb killer; he is grateful 
for that trifling trouble I took.” 
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“ But, Honor ! Marianne Spry said that 
she and others chaffed Larry in the van 
about the ’kerchief he had bought for me— 
and it was not for me.” 

Honor said nothing; she worked very 
diligently with her fingers by the poor light 
of the tallow candle on the table. Kate 
stooped to get sight of her face, and saw that 
her cheek was red. 

“ Honor, dear ! The ’kerchief was not for 
me. Why did you make me wear it ? ” 

“ Because, Kate—because you are the 
right person to wear his present.” 

“ I ?—why I ? ” asked Kate impetuously. 

Honor looked up, looked steadfastly into 
her sister’s eyes. 

“ Because Larry loves you, and you love 
him.” 

“ I can answer for myself that I do not,” 
said Kate vehemently. “ And I don’t fancy 
he is much in love with me. No, Honor, he 
was in a queer mood this evening, and what 
made him queer was that you were not in 
the barn, and had decked me out in the 
’kerchief he gave you to wear. I could not 
make it out at the time, but now 1 see it all.” 
Then Kate laughed gaily. “ I don’t 
suppose you care very much for him; 
he’s a Merry Andrew and a scatterbrain, 
but I do believe he has a liking for you, 
Honor, and I believe there is no one in the 
world could make a fine, good man of Larry 
but you.” Then the impulsive girl threw 
her arms round her sister. “ There ! ” she 
exclaimed, “ I’m glad you don’t care for 
Larry, because he is not worthy of you— 
no, there’s not a lad that is—except, maybe, 
Samuel Voaden, and him I won’t spare even 
to you.” . . . 

All at once Kate started, and held her 
finger to her ear. 

“ I hear something. 0 Honor, what is it ? 
I hope these hare hunters be not coming 
this way.” . . . 

“ I hear feet,” answered the elder. “ Do 
not go to the door, Kate. It is very late."' 

The tramp of feet ceased, the two girls 
with beating hearts heard steps ascend to 
their door, then a rap at it. Honor went at 
once to open. Kate hung back. She 
suspected the hare hunters, but was afraid 
of the black faces, and she could not under¬ 
stand the halt and summons. 

“ Don’t y’ be frightened, Honor,” said a 
voice through the door, “ us want y’ out 
here a bit, if you don’t mind.” Honor un¬ 
bolted, and the black-faced, white-eyed, 
long-eared, skin-clothed Piper stood before 
her, holding the black cow tail in his hand. 
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“ Don’t y’ be scared. I’m only the hare: 
I won’t touch a hair of your head.” 

“ What do you want, Mr. Piper ? ” asked 
Honor, without trepidation. 

“ Well, it is this. There’s been an acci¬ 
dent, and Master Larry Nanspian hev fallen 
on his head off his horse and hurted himself 
bad.” 

Honor began to tremble, and caught the 
door with one hand and the door post with 
the other. 

“ Now do y’ take it easy. He ain’t dead, 
only hurt. Us don’t want to go right on 
end carrying him into Chimsworthy, all of 
us dressed as we are. First place, it might 
frighten Master Nanspian; second place, 
he mightn’t like the laris Larry has been on. 
So us thought if you would let us clean our 
faces, and take off our skins and other things, 
and cut the green coat off the back of Larry 
here ; and then you’d be so good as to run on 
to Chimsworthy and prepare the old gentle¬ 
man, you’d be—well, you’d be yourself—I 
couldn’t put it better.” 

Honor had recovered her composure. 

“ I will do what you wish,” she said, and 
her voice was firm, though low. 

“ You see,” Piper went on, “ it’s a bit 
ockered like ; I reckon the old man wouldn’t 
be satisfied that Larry were mixed up in a 
hare hunt that made game of Taverner 
Langford, his own wife’s brother; and I 
don’t say that Larry acted right in being in 
it. Howsomever, he has been, and is now 
the worse for it. Will you please to bring the 
candle and let us see how bad he be ? ” 

Honor took the tin candlestick with the 
tallow dip, and descended the steps. : : 

The four bearers set the gate upon the 
ground, and Honor held the candle aloft, 
that the light might fall on Larry. But a 
soft wind was blowing, and it drove the 
flame on one side, making the long wick 
glow, and then carrying it away in sparks. 

“ Mr. Piper, go into the cottage and ask 
my sister Kate to give you my scissors: I 
will remove the coat. Go all of you either 
to the well a few steps down the lane or 
into our kitchen, and wait. Kate will give 
you towel and soap. Leave me with Larry. 
I must deal very gently with him, and I had 
rather you were none of you by.” . . . 

Then Larry opened his eyes, and looked 
long and earnestly into her face. . . . 

“ Larry ! ” she breathed. Her heart spoke 
in her voice. “ Larry, are you much hurt ? ” 

He slightly moved his head. 

“ Much, Larry ? Where ? ” 

“ In my pride, Honor,” he answered: 
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She looked at him with surprise, at first 
hardly comprehending his meaning. 

Then Elate came down the steps with the 
scissors. 

44 0 Honor! How dreadful! I told him 
not to go ! I told him you disapproved ! 
And now he is punished. 0 Honor! is he 
badly injured ? He is not killed ? ” 

44 No, Kate, he is not killed. How far 
hurt I cannot tell. Larry ! You must let 
me move you. I may hurt you a little.’’ 

41 You cannot hurt me,” he said. 44 I have 
hurt myself.” 

“ O Honor ! ” exclaimed Kate. “ If he 
can speak he is not so bad. Shall I help ? ” 

44 No, Kate,” answered Honor, 44 go back 
to the cottage and give the young men what 
they want to clean their faces; those at 
the well also. I can manage Larry by 
myself.” 

She stooped over him. 

44 Larry ! you must let me raise you a little 
bit. Tell me truly, are any bones broken ? ” 

44 I do not know, Honor. I feel as if I 
could not move. I am full of pain, full in all 
my limbs, but most full in my heart.” 

She began to cut up the seams of the 
sleeves. . 

44 1 cannot move my right arm,” he said. 
44 I suppose there is some breakage there.” 

44 Yes,” she said gravely, 44 1 can feel a 
bone is broken.” 

44 If that be all it does not matter,” he 
said more cheerfully, 44 but I want to say to 
you, Honor, something whilst no one is by.” 

44 What is it ? ” 

44 1 have done very wrong in many ways. 
I have been a fool, and I shall never be any¬ 
thing else unless you-” 

44 Never mind that now,” she hastily 
interrupted him. 44 We must think only at 
present of your aching joints and broken 
bones.” : ; 

An altercation broke out at the well. 
There was not room for all to get at the 
water. One came running up with stream¬ 
ing face to Honor. 44 Am I clean ? ” he 
asked. 44 How is Larry ? Not so bad hurt, 
after all, is he ? ” Then he went up the 
steps in to the cottage to consult his fellows 
as to the condition of his face and to wipe it. 

Honor removed the coat in pieces. 

44 Thank you,” said Larry. 44 The candle 
is out.” 

44 Yes, the wind has made it out.” 

44 My left hand is sound. Come on that 
side.” She did as he asked. 

44 And this,” he said, 44 is the side where 
my heart is. Honor, I’m very sorry I did 
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not follow your advice. I am sorry now for 
many things. I want you to forgive me.” 

44 1 have nothing to forgive.” 

44 Lean over me. I want to whisper. I 
don’t want the fellows to hear.” 

She stooped with her face near his. Then 
he raised his uninjured arm, put it round 
her neck, and kissed her. 44 Honor! dear 
Honor ! I love nc one, no one in the world 
but you ! And I love you more than words 
can say.” 

Did she kiss him ? She did not know her¬ 
self. A light, then a darkness, was before 
her eyes. What time passed then ? A 
second or a century ? She did not know. 
A sudden widening of the world to infinity, 
a loss of all limitations—time, space—an 
unconsciousness of distinction, joy, pain, 
day, night, a loss of identity—was it she 
herself, or another ? 

Then awakening as from a trance, with 
tingling veins, and dazed eyes, and whirling 
brain, and fluttering heart, and voice un¬ 
controlled, as from the cottage door, down 
the steps, and from the well, up the lane 
came simultaneously the rabble of boys 
and men. 

44 Well, how is he ? ” 44 Have you got 

the coat off ? ” 44 Can he speak ? ” 

44 Any bones broke ? ” 

Honor could not answer the questions ; 
she heard them, but had no voice wherewith 
to speak. 

44 Raise the gate again,” said Piper. 
44 Sam, are you ready ? Why are you 
behind ? We must get on.” 

44 Honor,” said Larry, in a low voice, 
44 walk by the side of me. Hold my hand.” 

44 He is better,” said one of the young men ; 
44 he can speak. He knows Honor.” 

44 Yes, he is better,” she said; 44 but he 
has his right arm broken and he is much 
shaken and bruised. Let me walk beside 
him, I can stay the gate and ease him as you 
carry him over the ruts and stones.” So she 
walked at his side with her hand in his. In 
a few minutes the party had arrived at the 
granite gates of Chimsworthy. 

44 Stay here,” ordered Piper. 44 Now, 
Honor Luxmore, will you go on up the 
avenue and tell the old gentleman ? Us’ll 
come after with Master Larry in ten 
minutes.” 

44 1 will go,” said Honor, disengaging her 
hand. 

44 How are you now ? ” asked Piper, 
coming up to the young man. 

44 Better,” he said; 44 better than ever 
before.” 
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jt jt jt By MORRIS C0LEB0RN. 


Haw sl girl helped to csitch sl thief, and won a lover during the chase . 


I STEERED my motor-car down the 
slope leading to the sleepy little 
station at Hurstleigh, just as the 
London train came steaming into the 
station. 

“ Your papers will be ready in a moment, 
sir/’ the bookstall clerk assured me, as he 
hurried past to pick up the bundle of news¬ 
papers which had been flung from the guard’s 
van. 

I was following him down the platform 
when I stopped suddenly, arrested by the 
sound of a woman’s voice, appealing to me 
from the open window of a first-class 
carriage. 

“Would you be kind enough to ask the 
guard to open this door ? I think it must be 
locked,” she said in smooth, quiet tones, 
that betrayed none of the worried anxiety of 
the average female traveller. 

“ Not locked—only a little stiff, Miss 
Stavormore,” said I, as I opened the door 
and held out my hand to assist her to 
alight. 

The girl drew in her breath with a little 
astonished gasp, before saying lightly: 

“Fancy you recognising me at once, Sir 
John, when it is such ages since we met.” 

“ It is exactly one year and nine months,” 
said I, “since I came to say good-bye to 
you, and-” 

“ Didn’t wait long enough to say it! ” 
interrupted the girl quickly. 

“ But surely that was not my fault, was 
it ? I could hardly insist on forcing myself 
into your presence, when your father gave 
me distinctly to understand that your 
cousin-” 

“ I never knew father make anyone under¬ 
stand anything distinctly, unless it had 
something to do with a picture,” said the 
girl, with just a touch of bitterness in her 
tone. 

“ Then do you mean that you were not 
really so engrossed in the Murillo—and— 
and your cousin to be able to spare a few 
minutes to say good-bye to an old friend ? ” 
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“ The Murillo ? ” echoed the girl, ignoring 
one half of my remark. “ Why, we only 
heard of it yesterday. Oh, I see, you are 
alluding to the shepherd boy Cousin Jim 
picked up in a dirty little shop in Florence.” 

“ Yes, if I remember rightly, your cousin 
was persuaded it was an original.” 

“ Yes ; in fact, he was quite annoyed when 
I refused to agree with him. Even father 
was taken in, but that was before he quite 
realised how defective his sight was getting. 
Now, poor dear, he never adds a single 
picture to his collection without first con¬ 
sulting me. In fact, I came down here to¬ 
day on purpose to look at a genuine Murillo 
which father heard of quite by accident 
from a man who happens to be secretary to 
a famous collector, who lives in this neigh¬ 
bourhood, at an out-of-the-way old place 
called the Laurels—four miles from Burfield- 
on-the-Wold. Perhaps you know the 
place ?” 

“ Yes; at least, I know the village. It 
is about fifteen miles from my place, and 
hounds often meet there; but I can’t say I 
remember the house you speak of.” 

“ Oh, I daresay it’s quite an unpretentious 
sort of place,” said Miss Stavormore; “at 
least, judging by the owner, who was one 
of the most eccentric-looking old men I have 
ever seen, even among collectors. Father 
had quite a long correspondence with him 
through his secretary, and then when ho 
came to call, I thought I had never seen 
such a funny old man in my life. His face 
was as wrinkled as a winter apple, and he 
wore queer blue spectacles, which didn’t, 
however, prevent him seeing every point of a 
picture. Father was delighted with him, 
and agreed to go down and inspect his 
collection, on the off chance of their arrang¬ 
ing a deal. 

“ He has the oddest notions about busi¬ 
ness and is absolutely old-fashioned in his 
notions of women. Imagine the queer, 
old thing—who must be eighty, if he is a 
day—hesitating when father suggested my 
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going down to look at the Murillo instead of 
himself. I believe he thought it wouldn’t 
be quite proper, till father reminded him 
that American women generally did pre¬ 
cisely what they pleased, quite regard¬ 
less-” 

“ Of the feelings of other people ? ” I 
supplemented meaningly. 

“ You forget how difficult it is to gauge 
folks’ feelings—sometimes,” replied the girl 
lightly. Then, with a quick, upward glance 
from her great brown eyes, she added in a 
low voice: “ For instance, Sir John, at the 
present moment, I am not quite sure 

whether you mean to be unkind or-” 

“ I will do my best to enlighten you on 
that point,” said I, “if you will allow me 
to drive you to Burfield in my motor. The 
motor would be quicker than the local train 

and-” ^ 

“ I should love it! ” said the girl impul¬ 
sively, then blushed as she added : “ but 
I’m afraid it is out of the question, as my 
host has arranged to meet the local train, and 

it would hardly do-” 

“ Well, perhaps not; but there can be no 
objection to my driving you back ? What 
time do you expect to leave the Laurels ? ” 
“ Not later than 5.30, so as to be quite 
in time to oatch the express back to town.” 

“ Right! Then I’ll be at the Laurels at 
5.30 sharp,” said I firmly. 

“ But think how your arrival will scan¬ 
dalise the poor old collector,” urged the girl, 
smiling. “ He will think the average 

American woman is-” 

“ The prettiest and most charming 
creature under the sun ! ” I supplemented 
quietly. 

“ It is real nice of you to say such pretty 
things about us, Sir John, and, speaking 

for self and countrywomen-” 

“You needn’t mind about the others, I 
wasn’t thinking of them, but only of your¬ 
self—as, indeed, I have always done since 
I first met you in Italy, and—yes, you are 
right, it is the Burfield train, confound it! ” 
I broke off, as the local train came fussing 
into the station, and after a halt of two or 
three minutes was just starting off again, 
whew Miss Stavormore leant from the 
carriage window and whispered softly : 

“ Good-bye, you—you will finish what 
you were telling me later, won’t you, Sir 
John ! ” 

If it hadn’t been for a stem-faced spinster 
who eyed me severely from the opposite 
corner of the carriage, I believe I 
should have been tempted to climb on the 


foot-board and kiss the lovely face downbent 
to mine. 

Perhaps Helen guessed something of my 
intention, for as she drew back a bright 
flush swept from chin to brow, and her 
voice had a queer break in it as she said 
lightly : 

“ Au revoir , Sir John ! You won’t forget 
I leave the Laurels at 5.30, will you ? ” 

Forget, indeed ! As if it was likely that 
any man in his senses would forget the hour 
at which he had a chance of being in the 
society of the loveliest and most charming 
woman in the world ! 

As I steered my car at a rattling pace along 
the road that led to my own place, I won¬ 
dered how I could have been such an idiot 
as to have been put off two years before 
from asking her to marry me, even by her 
father’s broad hints that she was already 
engaged to her cousin. 

I might have guessed Helen would have 
very little in common with a chap who 
seemed content to live in stuffy picture 
galleries, and infinitely preferred to sit in¬ 
doors and look at a pictured landscape 
rather than take a good wholesome gallop 
across country. 

Helen’s father would doubtless have pre¬ 
ferred the cousin as a" son-in-law to a chap 
like myself, who barely knew a Rembrandt 
from a Velasquez, but lucidly the choice lay 
with Helen—not with her father—and it 
was just possible that the girl was about sick 
of pictures, and might prefer something in 
the commonplace flesh and blood line. 

Anyway, it was worth trying, I decided, as 
I raced up the avenue of Hurstleigh Court 
and met my mother in the hall. 

“ I’m so glad you’ve come back, dear,” 
she said. “ Mr. Holcombe, of Burfield, is 
here, and wants to see you about an under- 
keeper-” 

“ All right, mother, but I’ve only a few 
moments-” 

“ You are not going out again, Jack ? ” 

“ Yes, I have an appointment at 5.30, 
but I think I shall have time to see Hol¬ 
combe first.” 

Luckily the old squire did not go into 
quite as many details as usual on the game- 
keeper question, or perhaps my somewhat 
obvious consultation of my watch caused 
him to remark good-naturedly: 

“ I see you are in a hurry, Sir John, so 
now I have all the necessary details, you 
mustn’t let me detain you on any account.” 

“ Thanks, I am in rather a hurry,” said I, 
“ as I have to be over in Burfield by 5.30. 
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By the way,” I added quickly, “do you 
happen to know a house called the 
Laurels ? ” 

“ Know the Laurels ? Why, I should 
rather think I did! ” was the reply. “ Old 
George Heathcote, the art collector, has 
lived there for the last twenty years. House 
isn’t much of a place in itself, but it is full 
of valuable pictures. They say he has some 
old masters worth a fabulous amount. So 
if you are interested in pictures, and not too 
pressed for time-” 

“ Unfortunately, I’m afraid I am,” I 
interrupted hastily, “ and must be starting, 
or I shall not be able to keep my appoint¬ 
ment.” 

“ Well, perhaps you had better get off; 
it’s a fifteeA-mile drive to the Laurels by the 
Southampton Road, and though you can 
cut off about three miles of it by going 
through Fisher’s Wood, I hardly think it is 
worth while, as the road is very narrow and 
dark.” 

“ You are right; it will probably be safer 
to go round,” said I, as I stepped into the 
car, and was just about to let her .go when 
old Holcombe added fussily: 

“ Don’t forget to take the second, not the 
first turning to the right after you pass the 
Anchor Inn at Burfield, and be sure-” 

I did not wait to hear the end of the 
sentence, for after glancing at my watch, I 
discovered that I should certainly have to 
put on the pace a bit if I meant to be at the 
Laurels at 5.30. 

Luckily my car was a particularly good 
one when it came to a question of climbing 
hills, and though the road between Hurst- 
leigh Court and Burfield was practically up¬ 
hill all the way, the car spun along almost 
as easily as if it had bee'n a level racing 
track. 

When I reached the Anchor Inn at Bur¬ 
field I was relieved to find I had ample time 
to do the rest of the distance, without 
having recourse to the road through Fisher’s 
Wood. 

I was going at a very moderate pace, 
when I slid round the turning which the 
squire had been so careful to indicate. 
This was lucky, because otherwise I should 
probably have crashed straight into the 
village fly, which was practically mono¬ 
polising the whole of the road. 

The flyman was busy examining the axle 
of one of the wheels, while a cracked old 
voice from the interior of the fly demanded 
querulously why he didn’t drive on. 

“ Very sorry, sir, but there’s something 
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wrong with this ’ere axle, and it wouldn’t be 
safe to go no further with it in its present 
condition.” 

“ Good Heavens, man! Didn’t I tell you 
that it was absolutely essential that I 
should be at the Laurels not later than five ? 
Are you aware that I am keeping a lady 
waiting ? ” 

“ Very sorry, sir; but you can see for 
yourself that I can’t drive the keb no 
further,” the flyman was beginning apolo¬ 
getically, when he was interrupted by the 
old man: 

“ Then, my good fellow, how on earth am 
I to get home ? How-” 

“ If you will allow me, sir,” said I, 
bringing my car to a standstill, “ I will drive 
you to the Laurels, as I happen to be going 
in that direction myself.” 

A moment later I succeeded in assisting 
the old man to the seat by my side, and was 
about to transfer a carefully-packed parcel 
from the fly to the motor when he said ner¬ 
vously : 

“ Pray hand me the picture, my dear sir; 
I can hold it quite well between my knees, 
and shall feel it is quite safe then. No, 
thanks, it doesn’t inconvenience me in the 
least, and even if it did, when one has the 
luck to secure a Gainsborough, it is worth 
while sticking to it! And to think,” he 
added, chuckling, “ that I was within an ace 
of losing it altogether, all through the 
stupidity of my idiotic secretary, who wired 
me to Paris that it was to be sold on the 
18th instead of the 8th of this month.” 

Then, as the motor slid along the road in 
the gathering dusk: 

“ Have you ever reflected, my dear sir,” 
the old fellow continued, peering at me 
through his blue spectacles, “ what a com¬ 
paratively small amount of intelligence is 
displayed by the average young man between 
the ages of twenty and thirty-five ? ” 

“ I’m afraid I am too much of an in¬ 
terested party to be able to discuss the 
point,” said I, laughing. 

“ Well, I assure you, the subject is an 
interesting one,” continued my companion 
placidly. “ Take my secretary, for instance. 
He has the advantage of a very fair educa¬ 
tion, and is about as good a judge of a 
picture as could be expected from a yfoung 
man of his age. He can write a fairly decent 
business letter, and can be trusted as a rule 
to negotiate the sale or purchase of a picture, 
and yet this same young man is capable of 
making two blunders in the space of a couple 
of days. The first nearly cost me the 
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Gainsborough, and the second, but for a 
lucky chance, would have been the means 
of my not keeping an appointment with a 
lady at my own house.” 

44 It sounds as though the young man in 
question was a little below the average in 
the matter of accuracy,” said I, smiling. 

44 Yes, but the curious part of it is, he 
made the same mistake in both instances. 
He wrote me to Paris and advised me that 
the sale of the Gainsborough was fixed for 
the 18th, and gave the same date as the one 
chosen by the young lady for an inspection 
of* my collection. Had I not managed to 
get over to Christie’s in time for the sale, I 
should never have learnt that it was to-day 
I was to have the pleasure of receiving Miss 
Stavordale, instead of a week hence. Even 
as it is, I am afraid I am distinctly later than 
the hour agreed upon, and unless the young 
lady proves as amiable as she is beautiful, it 
is just possible that she may not consider the 
stupidity of my secretary sufficient excuse 
for my seeming discourtesy.” 

44 But I am quite sure she will! ” I in¬ 
terrupted eagerly. 44 Miss Stavormore is 
quite the most reasonable as well as the most 
charming woman I know—and as we are old 
friends-” 

44 Old friends, are you ? ” interrupted the 
old fellow, chucklingr 44 Then, as 1 antici¬ 
pate that the young lady is at the present 
moment at my house, it will give me great 
pleasure if you will join us and—yes, that is 
the Laurels, on the right among the trees, 
and—Good Heavens ! The man must be 
mad ! ” he broke off, as a motor, driven at a 
perfectly furious pace, came humming down 
the avenue. 

I had barely time to steer my car under 
the lee of the high hedge before the fellow 
came shooting through the tall iron gates— 
quite regardless of any rule of the road—and 
disappeared round a curve at a pace that 
was, to say the least of it, somewhat in 
excess of County Council regulations. 

“ Impertinent scoundrel! ” ejaculated the 
old man indignantly. “ I wonder who the 
fellow can possibly be who would have the 
audacity to behave in such a manner. I 
shall make a point of finding out, and have 
him prosecuted for furious driving! ” he 
added decidedly. 

A moment later, as I drew up at the 
entrance of a solid-looking Jacobean house, 
the door was opened by a venerable-looking 
butler, who, in answer to the old collector’s 
inquiry as to whether Miss Stavormore had 
arrived, replied : 


44 Yes, sir, the young lady is in the Murillo 
room, sir, and Mr. Harding had just ordered 
tea to be served there, when your telegram 
came and he sent the motor-” 

44 Then do you mean to say the fellow who 
was within an ace of endangering this gentle¬ 
man’s life and my own by his furious driving 
was my own chauffeur ? ” demanded the old 
man sternly. 

44 1 can’t say, sir, except that I believe 
the motor did leave the ’ouse just before 
you drove up, sir, but-” 

44 Never mind about that now,” said the 
old man quickly, “ but see that tea is served 
at once, and—no, you needn’t announce me 
to Miss Stavormore—I will do that myself. 
Come this way,” he added, turning to 
me as he opened a door on the left of the 
hall and ushered me into a charming oak- 
panelled room. 

The soft glow of candlelight set in sconces 
against the wall, gleamed on the graceful 
figure of Helen Stavormore, who stood with 
clasped hands in front of a small picture 
propped against the carved back of a chair. 

44 It is quite the most perfect Murillo I 
have ever seen, Mr. Heathcote! ” she said, 
without raising her eyes from the picture, 
44 and I must confess, now I have seen it, I 
can’t understand how you ever made up 
your mind to part with it.” 

44 But, my dear young lady, I have no 
intention of parting with it,” said the old 
collector, as he advanced towards Helen, 
with outstretched hand. 

44 You don’t mean to say you have 
changed your mind within the last two 
or three minutes ? ” she questioned, ap¬ 
parently forgetting that she had not yet 
shaken hands with her host. 

44 With regard to the Murillo,” said the 
old man, smiling, 44 my mind has been made 
up for the last ten years—ever since it came 
into my possession, in fact. I have never 
had the least intention of parting with it— 
not even to a charming young lady like 
yourself.” 

44 But surely you are forgetting, Mr. 
Heathcote,” said Helen, in tones of obvious 
amazement, “that it was you who offered 
to sell the Murillo-” 

44 Sell the Murillo ! ” echoed the old man 
shrilly. 44 You don’t mean to say that idiot 
of a secretary of mine has made another 
mistake and-” 

44 Your secretary’s letter certainly said 
you had decided to sell the picture for three 
thousand,” said Helen firmly. 44 That is 
why I came prepared with that amount in 
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notes, knowing your objection to 
cheques.’* 

“ My objection to cheques ? ” echoed the 
old man—and there was no mistaking his 
bewilderment. “ But, my dear young lady, 
you surely can’t imagine I would negotiate 
a transaction for three thousand pounds by 
means of notes ? ” 

“ But—but—surely you remember making 
that statement not ten minutes ago, when I 
handed you the money and you went into 
your study to get a pen to sign the receipt,” 
persisted Helen, her brown eyes wide with 
wonder; “ See, there is the receipt form 
and-” 

“ Before we go any further. Miss Stavor- 
more,” interrupted the old man, “ would 
you mind answering one question \ ” 

“ Certainly ! ” said Helen stiffly. 

“ Are you under the impression that you 
haye already seen me this afternoon, before 
I entered the room with Sir John Mortimer 
a moment ago ? ” 

“ Why, of course ! ” said Helen. “ Surely 
ou must remember how you startled me 
y coming into the room from your study 
yonder, while I was busy examining the 
Murillo” 

“ Then you are under the impression that 
I sold you that picture half-an-hour ago, 
and that you paid me three thousand for 
it in notes ? ” continued the old man. 

Helen glanced with obvious apprehension 
at her host’s agitated face, and as I stepped 
to her side I could feel her hand tremble in 
mine as I whispered to her to leave the 
matter to me. 

“ It seems to me, Mr. Heathcote,” said I, 
“ that it is just possible your secretary may 
throw some light on the matter. May I 
ring for him or-” 

“ No necessity to do that, my dear sir ; he 
is always in my study at this hour and- 

“ Good Heavens ! What is the meaning 
of this ? ” he gasped, as he threw open the 
door of an inner room and remained for a 
few seconds apparently stupefied with 
amazement. 

“ It means, I think,” said I, picking up a 
grey wig and a pair of blue spectacles from 
a disordered heap of clothing, that littered 
the floor, “ that if your secretary is as expert 
at driving a motor as he is at theatrical make¬ 
up, we shall have our work cut out to catch 
him before he cashes those notes. Of 
course, a good deal depends on the car he is 
driving-” 

“ Fortunately, it is rather an old-fashioned 
one ! ” whispered Helen excitedly. “ Father 
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had one like it years ago, and though the 
secretary drove it up from the station at a 
fair pace, I shouldn’t think it would be in it 
for speed with yours.” 

Helen was right—it wasn’t! But, as the 
fellow had had a good half hour’s start, it 
was no easy task to overtake even an old- 
fashioned car when driven by a desperate 
man. In fact, I doubt whether we should 
ever have accomplished it had it not been 
for a chance remark made by Helen as we 
flew down the Southampton road a few 
moments later. 

“ It’s a pity the road winds so, isn’t it, Sir 
John ? ” she was beginning, when I inter* 
rupted her. 

“ I thought we agreed it was to be 
* Jack,’ ” I remonstrated, and though the 
car was going at an appalling pace, I managed 
to slip my hand under Helen’s pretty chin 
and exact the only penalty at all commen¬ 
surate with her offence. 

“ How reckless you are—Jack! ” she 
whispered. “ You know you need both 
hands for the steering wheel and—look! ” 
she broke off, suddenly raising her head 
from my shoulder and pointing to the sky¬ 
line. “ Isn’t that a motor going along the 
ridge ? Do you see that dark blot against 
the yellow sky beyond the group of pine 
trees ? ” 

“ By George! I believe you are right, 
and if it is so, the fellow is, as I thought, 
making straight for Southampton.” 

“ Then we can’t possibly catch him up,” 
said Helen, “ unless there were a short 
cut-” 

“ But there is! ” said I. “ There’s a 
narrow road through Fisher’s Wood, 
though I believe it is unlighted, but if 
you don’t mind the off-chance of the 
car skidding on the carpet of pine needles, 
or-” 

“ I don’t mind anything, so long as we 
catch that horrid man ! ” said Helen, “ and 
I think it will be most exciting to drive 
through the wood in the dark.” 

It was exciting—no^ to say extremely 
dangerous, on account of the necessity of 
avoiding a considerable amount of felled 
timber, which lay in dangerous proximity 
to the sides of the narrow 1 road Still, it 
was worth risking the possibility of a smash, 
to feel the clasp of Helen’s hands on my 
arm as we slid under the shadow of the 
whispering pines. When we neared the edge 
of the wood, and caught the hum of an 
advancing motor, there was something more 
than ordinary excitement in her voice aa 
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she said in answer to a hurried suggestion 
on my part: 

“ That’s a capital idea. Jack, if we just go 
on in front; he will never dream that he is 
being followed, and—yes, it does sound 
Irish,- doesn’t it ? ” she added, smiling; 
“ but I don’t think that matters so long as it 
succeeds ! ” 

“ But suppose the fellow recognises you ? ” 
I was beginning, when Helen interrupted me. 

“ Not much fear of that! You forget 
that a motor veil is an excellent disguise 
when allowed to remain in its proper place ! ” 
she added, with a delicious little side glance 
at me, as she readjusted the soft white veil 
under her pretty chin. 

A moment later I turned my car on to the 
broad high road, and for several miles kept 
just ahead of the other one. It was not 
until the lights of Southampton began to 
glimmer in the distance thatfT slowed down 
within sight of a suburban police station and 
allowed the other car to pass me. 

A moment later, having picked up a 
couple of policemen, I crammed on all the 
speed I dared ; but, as luck would have it, 
we landed in a block just outside the ancient 
stone gateway that spans one of the principal 
streets. 

When our turn came to drive through we 
found the other car drawn up against the 
kerb—empty. The fellow had had the 
sense to leave the car in the crowded 
thoroughfare and had made his escape on 
foot. 

It was Helen who first suggested driving 
down to the quay, and she who first spotted 
the secretary hurrying along the gangway 
of the Havre boat. 

So confident did the fellow seem that there 


was no chance of his being followed, that he 
was in the act of paying for his passage to 
France with one of the stolen notes, when a 
policeman gripped his shoulder with one 
hand and laid the other on the stolen 
note. 

The fellow jumped as though he had been 
shot, then, pulling himself together, made a 
very creditable attempt to bluff the whole 
thing, till he caught sight of Helen standing 
beside me at the head of the gangway. 
Then he caved in, and, shrugging his 
shoulders, observed philosophically: 

“ If the woman is in it, I suppose the game 
is up ! There never was a good scheme yet 
that a woman couldn’t upset if she gave her 
mind to it—particularly if she happened to 
be pretty as well as clever, and-” 

Helen declared later that she thought 
the policeman very rude not to allow the 
man to finish his sentence, and as she made 
this remark when we were driving back to 
the Laurels through Fisher’s Wood, I took 
the opportunity to bring the car to a stand¬ 
still under the whispering pines and explain 
what I took to be the drift of the fellow’s 
unfinished sentence. 

“ But, Jack,” remonstrated Helen, 
laughing, “ I’m sure the wretch never even 
thought of all those nice things. You, of 
course, might say-” 

“ You are wrong, dearest, I shouldn’t say 
anything at all, but should content myself 
by expressing my opinion like this—and 
this—and ” 

“ But doesn’t the repetition of an argu¬ 
ment rather weaken its force ? ” interrupted 
Helen, smiling. 

“ It all depends on the argmnent,” said I, 
and promptly kissed her again. 


jt A HUMILIATING QUESTION\ 


Man thinks that he is lord of all creation , 
And boast about the things that he can do. 
He claims to occupy a higher station 
Than thoughtless women may aspire to. 


* 



But where's the man who , with his lordly 
powers , 

Could ding to seven pareds and a child , 
And stand up in a jolting tram for hours , 
Hold up a skirt x and keep his temper mild f 
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OUR LONG COMPLETE NOVEL. 


A Noble Sacrifice. * * * 

& & & By W. B. HOME-GALL . 


A story which teUs of a crime, and why an innocent man paid the 
penalty for it. 


BROTHERS IN ALL BUT NAME. 
UPERT, my boy, I am proud of you.” 
Rupert Airedale grasped bis 
father’s outstretched hand, and 
pressed it affectionately. 

44 It was a toughish fight, dad, but I have 
won,” he returned. 44 I owe much of my 
success to this dear old chap,” he added, 
laying his hand almost caressingly upon the 
shoulder of a tall, soldierly young man. 
44 1 am not much good with the 4 horny- 
handed son of toil* individually, although 
I flatter myself collectively I can make 
my meaning clear.” 

44 Oh! I enjoyed it, Rupert. The British 
workman is an old friend of mine; you see 
he forms the backbone of the British Army,” 
laughed Captain Kenneth Airedale. 

44 Good lads both. Heaven only gave 
me one son, but I have found two,” inter¬ 
posed General Airedale, his eyes filling with 
grateful tears as he gazed at his son and 
nephew. 

Kupert Airedale had that day met at the 
poll, and defeated Ephraim Rebstow, the 
great ironmaster and millionaire. 

44 Mr. Dawson,” continued General Aire¬ 
dale, referring to his son’s agent, 44 assures 
me that no one but yourself could have 
Becured a majority against Rebstow. Go 
on as you have begun, my lad. Fight to 
a finish, and if you cannot conquer by plain 
British pluck own yourself beaten like a 
man.” 

44 1 never mean to be beaten, dad,” 
laughed Rupert, and. the old man was 
content, although there was that in his 
voice which jarred upon a string already 
out of tune in the harmony of Kenneth 
Airedale’s thoughts. 

At that moment the butler announced 
lunch, so the three men entered the dining¬ 
room, where Mrs. Airedale, stricken a year 
before by paralysis, was already seated at 
the table. 
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44 My boy, my dear, clever boy ! ” she 
cried, holding out her hands to her son. 

Rupert bent over, and kissed the withered, 
wistful face. 

44 And you, Kenneth, I have to thank you 
also for what you have done. And yet it 
is only what one brother should do for 
another,” she continued, turning to Captain 
Airedale. 

44 Yes, aunt, you are right,” declared 
Kenneth, kissing her affectionately on the 
forehead, 44 we are brothers in everything 
but name.” 

Rupert looked eagerly up, a flush of 
pleasure dyed his face, as he held out his 
hand and grasped his cousin’s ready palm. 

“And may we ever be so, Kenneth—in 
prosperity, in adversity, we will stick 
together, eh, old boy ? ” he cried. 

Mrs. Airedale was very happy. Yet, 
even in that delightful hour of triumph, 
as with loving eyes she surveyed her son, 
a vague fear that all was not right with him 
chilled her gentle heart. 

44 It’s a pleasure to see you two lads 
marching through life, as it were, shoulder 
to shoulder. Keep it up, my boys—keep it 
up. When Rupert is Prime Minister, and 
Kenneth Commander-in-Chief, you will find 
your old-time friendship of great service,” 
declared General Airedale, half-believing his 
laughing prophecy, as, lunch over, they all 
adjourned to the smoking-room. 

44 There is not much fear of our quarrelling, 
General, is there, Rupert, old chap ? ” 
asked Kenneth confidently. 

44 As likely as the sky should fall. Hullo, 
Jackson, what is it ? ” he added, turning 
lazily round as the butler entered with a 
note on a silver salver. 

44 A letter from Mr. Rebstow, sir; there 
is no answer,” returned the butler. 

Rupert took the note. 

^“Congratulations, I suppose. Poor old 
Rebstow, he was not very genial when the 
Ad., in the United Slates of America. 
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poll was declared,” he laughed, scanning 
the single sheet of paper he had taken 
from the envelope. 

As he read the laughter faded from his 
eyes, his face grew deathly white, and 
without a word of explanation he rose so 
quickly as to upset a smoker’s table standing 
near, but, without even looking towards it, 
passed swiftly from the room. 

A few minutes later he returned. His 
face had resumed its wonted calm; a 
scornful and, as his mother thought, an 
ugly smile was on his lips. 

“ I am awfully sorry, little mother—I 
hope I have not frightened you. Rebstow 
is not a gentleman, so we cannot expect 
him to take his beating quietly,” he 
explained haltingly. 

Shortly afterwards, muttering something 
about “ letters to write,” the General 
retired to the library, Mrs. Airedale was 
wheeled to her room, and Rupert and 
Kenneth went for a stroll, but not together. 

Ten minutes later General Airedale saw 
his nephew walking hastily in the direction 
of Chesham Woods. 

In the courtyard round which the Airedale 
Court stables were built Rupert found his 
favourite hack already saddled, and rode 
through the village of Chingford, which 
nestled in a slight hollow outside the park 
gates. 

His journey assumed almost the pro¬ 
portions of a triumphal progress, for the 
whole village appeared to be celebrating 
“ the young master’s ” success at the poll. 
He was congratulated a dozen times, and 
even when Chingford had been left behind 
he was stopped by people in dog-carts and 
on horseback, congratulating him on his 
victory. 

Three miles from Chingford he put spurs 
to his horse, and cantered over the grass by 
the side of the road until the outskirts of 
Sheffingham were reached. 

He knew Mr. Dawson had been called 
away to London that morning, nevertheless 
he rode to the offices of his party, and asked 
to see his agent. 

“ Ah! it’s a pity,” he said carelessly to the 
clerk who had come to the door to tell him 
Mr. Dawson had gone to town. “ I 
thought I would have been in time. Let 
me see, it is four-thirty, I have a lot to do in 
the town, it will be nearly seven o’clock 
before I get home. Good afterneon.” 

“ Good afternoon, hearty congratulations, 
sir,” returned the clerk, and, waving his 
riding-whip above his head in response, 


Airedale continued on his way towards the 
heart of the town. 

But no sooner had he left the street in 
which Dawson’s offices were situated ere 
he turned sharply to the right, and making 
his way through a number of back streets 
reached the open country. 

It was a strange route he had taken home. 
Before him lay a wide expanse of open 
moorland, seldom traversed by any but 
gamekeepers and gipsies, across which he 
galloped, until at last he drew rein in a 
shady lane within half-a-mile of Mr. 
Rebstow’s fantastic mansion, “ The Castle,” 
then tying his horse to a gate clambered 
through the hedge int-o Chesham Woods. 

■ B B 


AN INTERRUPTED INTERVIEW. 

I N the meantime, Kenneth Airedale, 
having walked through the woods to 
“ The Castle,’ had been shown into 
the drawing-room, where Constance Rebstow 
was running her fingers idly over the keys 
of a piano. 

She did not hear the entrance of the 
visitor, and Kenneth, creeping on tip-toe 
down the room, leant over her shoulders and 
kissed her on the cheek. 

A startled scream burst from the girl’s 
lips, then, turning swiftly, she flung her 
arms round the young soldier’s neck. 

“Oh! Kenneth, you naughty boy, how 
you frightened me,” she cried, as the 
young man pressed passionate kisses on her 
bps. 

“ Sotry, darling, you looked so pretty I 
could not help myself,” apologised Kenneth 
bumbly. 

“ SiUy boy! ” replied the girl, nestling 
close to him. 

“ And now, dear, what about telling 
your father % You asked me to wait untO 
after the election. I have done so, but I 
fear we have not improved our position by 
the delay.” 

Constance sighed. 

“ I am afraid not, Kenneth. Had he got in 
he would have been in such a good temper 
that he would have given his consent at 
once,” she replied. 

“ No matter, dear, with his consent or 
without it, you will never marry anybody 
else. I know it is so, Connie, but I love to 
hear the words from your own sweet lips.” 

“ Kenneth, I promise that, come what 
may, unless aught should happen to prove 
you unworthy my love, I will never wed 
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another. But, dear, if my father refuses 
his consent, I dare not go against him.** 

“ Why, dear, what can he-” began 

Kenneth, when he was interrupted by an 
angry cry of— 

“ You scoundrel—you—you-” from 

Ephraim Rebstow, who, entering the room 
close behind Captain Airedale, had been a 
3 ilent spectator to this little love scene. 

Taken completely by surprise, Kenneth 
could only stare in astonishment and rapidly 
rising anger at the furious old man, until, 
recovering the use of his tongue, the latter 
hiirled such a flood of reproaches and oaths 
at his head, that, unable to remain silent 
longer, the young soldier stepped forward, 
crying: 

“ Hush, Mr. Rebstow, whatever you have 
to say to me, whatever you may think of me, 
remember your daughter is present! ” 

“ My daughter, sir, shall hear anything I 
choose to say in her presence! I will not 
be dictated to by a pauper, who, but for 
the charity of his uncle, would have been 
in the workhouse, instead of strutting about, 
a red-coated poppinjay, winning the hearts 
of foolish girls who ought to be in the 
nursery ! Connie ! ”—for Miss Rebstow had 
risen from the ottoman, and was standing 
by Captain Airedale’s side. 

“ Yes, father,” she replied dutifully 
enough, but there was a ring in her voice 
Ephraim Rebstow had never heard before. 

“ Go to your room, miss, and leave me to 
kick this upstart out of the house! ” blustered 
the enraged millionaire. 

“ Father, I love him,” said Connie simply, 
placing her hand in Kenneth’s. 

“ Love him ! Bah ! Leave the room, I 
say ! ” reiterated Rebstow. 

“ You had better go, dear. Be sure what¬ 
ever Mr. Rebstow says I will not forget he is 
your father,” whispered Airedale, as he 
kissed her upturned brow. 

At the door Constance paused, and 
glanced back, such a world of loving appeal 
in her eyes that Kenneth flushed with joy, 
despite the bad quarter of an hour he could 
see before him. 

“ Now, sir, we can talk without reserve,” 
he said coolly, turning upon the master of 
the house. 

“ Talk ! ” roared Mr. Rebstow. “ Do you 
think I will demean myself by talking to 
such as you ? I know your sort. Get out 
of my house, and if you want any gold to 
fill your pockets don’t think of getting hold 
of mine, ’cos if Connie marries you she 
shan’t have a penny, so there! That’ll 
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put a stop to your money-hunting tricks, 
I’ll bet!” 

Kenneth flushed to the roots of his hair, 
but he remembered who the speaker was, 
and for the daughter’s sake forgave the 
father. 

“ You are labouring under a great error, 
Mr. Rebstow,” he replied calmly. “ If 
your daughter had not a penny in the world, 
it would make no difference to my love. 
I am a young man, sir, but I have seen life, 
and I know that money is more often a 
curse to its possessor than a blessing.” 

Mr. Rebstow could scarcely believe his 
ears. What Kenneth said was rank 
blasphemy, and so he told the young man, 
interlarding each expression with foul, 
uncalled-for insults, until at last, unable to 
trust his temper longer, Kenneth swung 
from the room. 

As he did so Mr. Rebstow charged at the 
bell, and rang it so fiercely that the wire 
broke in his hand. 

The promptitude with which the butler 
and a footman appeared upon the scene 
told that already they had been listening 
at the door. 

“ Take that fortune-hunting hound by 
the scruff of his neck, and throw him out of 
the house! ” roared Mr. Rebstow, then as 
Captain Airedale, his fingers on the handle 
of the door, looked from the master of the 
house to the men, as though daring them 
to touch him, he shouted : 

“ Pauper ! Fortune-hunter ! Scoun¬ 
drel ! You and your cousin are a well- 
matched pair. By Heaven, if I would have 
spared him before I will not do so now! 
He shall be in prison within a week! ” 

“ What do you mean, sir ? ” cried Kenneth 
angrily. “ Be careful how, in your jealous 
spite at having been fairly beaten at the 
poll, you dare to throw out innuendoes 
against Rupert Airedale ! ” 

“ Fairly beaten ! Fairly beaten, you say ! 
I tell you that a bigger scoundrel than 
Rupert Airedale-” 

This was more than Kenneth could stand: 
Swinging round he raised his fist, and would 
have struck the maddened millionaire had 
not the butler sprung forward and seized 
him by the arm, crying: 

“ Don’t do it, sir, don’t do it, for Heaven’s 
sake, it would kill the master ! Remember 
he is an old man ! ” 

Alarmed by the storm he had evoked 
Rebstow slunk back, and, with a final glance 
of angry contempt at the shrinking man* 
Kenneth Airedale left the house. 
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As he passed between the lodge-gates a 
cloaked figure overtook him, and a three- 
cornered piece of paper was thrust into his 
hand, with the whispered words, “From 
Miss Connie.” 

It was getting dark, but there was a bright 
light burning m the lodge-keeper’s house, 
so he turned towards it, and opening the 
note read: 

I must see you once more, my poor darling 
Meet me near tbe Bogle Oak at six.— Connie. 

Kenneth Airedale would not have been 
the true lover he was had he not pressed the 
note to his lips, ere putting it carefully into 
his pocket-book, but, reflecting that should 
he carelessly leave it about it might tell 
tales, he tore it into little pieces, and strewed 
the remnants along his path. 

The Bogle Oak was a huge tree standing 
a hundred yards inside the fence which 
incircled Chesham Woods, its bare limbs 
stretched forth, like mighty arms, Heaven¬ 
wards. 

It wanted yet thirty minutes to the hour 
named in the note, and, dreading lest some¬ 
thing might occur to delay him if he returned 
home, Airedale made a wide detour towards 
a footpath leading to a gate at the further 
end of Chesham Woods. 

As he neared the wood he saw through 
the gathering gloom a dark black mass a 
hundred yards away skimming over the top 
of a hedge. So gigantic did the apparition 
look in the misty atmosphere that had he 
been superstitious he might have taken it 
for some spectral hunter revisiting the 
scenes he had loved whilst on earth. 

But he was not superstitious, besides, 
he had already recognised both horse and 
man, and knew that the rider was his 
cousin, Rupert Airedale. 

BOB 

A CRY FOR HELP . 

RE he left the fields Kenneth Airedale 
met an old mole-catcher, with whom 
he exchanged a friendly greeting, little 
guessing that the chance meeting was but 
another mesh in the net that Fate was 
winding slowly and remorselessly around 
him: 

Vaulting lightly over a gate he entered 
Chesham Woods, and, hastening along a 
glade reached the Bogle Oak just as 
Connie Rebstow ran lightly along a path 
leading from the Castle. 

The next moment the lovers were clasped 
in each other’s arms,' 


“ How brave of you, darling, to meet me 
here ! ” cried Kenneth, kissing his sweet¬ 
heart on the lips. 

“ Oh! Kenneth, I could not let you go 
without telling you how sorry I am father 
was so unkind,” replied Connie. “ He was 
angry, dear, but I know that you love me 
for myself, and not for the money which, 
thank Heaven, I will bring you. Father 
swears he will never give his consent, 
besides, he hints such fearful things.” 

“ What kind of things, darling ? ” asked 
Kenneth, his voice faltering despite himself. 

“ About Rupert. He said the election 
was not fair, and that he would humble the 
Airedale pride ere twenty-four hours be 
passed.” 

Truth to tell, Kenneth had paid but 
little attention to the old mams words, 
having something of more immediate 
importance to think of at the time, but as 
Connie spoke he remembered the air of 
restraint his cousin had worn throughout 
the day, he remembered the letter from 
Rebstow, and a cold wave of doubt swept 
through his heart. He loved Rupert as a 
brother, but he saw him with a brother’s 
eyes, and did not love him the less because 
of the faults which he knew were inherent 
in his nature. 

However, he did not trouble Constance 
with his thoughts at that time. They had 
much to talk about, much to arrange for 
the future, besides, afraid lest she should 
be missed, she insisted upon curtailing 
the meeting to a bare quarter of an hour. 

Oh, how she afterwards grudged the 
time she might have spent with the man 
she loved ! There was so much she could 
have said, so much she would wish to have 
heard, had she but known that that meeting 
was destined to be their last save one for 
many a long, miserable year. 

At last, with many protestations of 
fidelity, with many loving words, they 
parted, Constance gliding like a ghost in 
the direction of the Castle, and Kenneth 
striding through the wood homewards. 

Presently he was conscious of steps 
approaching through the rustling leaves, 
and the next moment a gamekeeper had 
sprung upon him, crying : 

“Now', my lad, just explain yourself! 
What are you doing here ? I’ve caught yei 
proper this time, and-” 

He ceased speaking, and looked sheepishly 
on the ground, for despite the uncertain 
light he had recognised Kenneth Airedale: 

“ Beg pardon, sir, I thought you was one 
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o’ them there poaching chaps,” he added, 
touching his cap to the General’s nephew. 

“ It’s a good job for me I was not, Pleas- 
ance,” returned Kenneth, laughing, “ or you 
would have caught me. This is a short cut 
to the Court, is it not ? ” 

“ Just as if ye need ask the way about 
Chesham Woods, sir! You an’ Master 
Rupert have played in ’em ever since you 
was boys, but the Castle wasn’t built in 
them days,” returned the keeper, wondering 
why the Captain was so agitated; 

“ Of course not, Pleasance,” returned 
Kenneth. “ Good-night! ” 

“Good-night, sir!’’ and Kenneth con¬ 
tinued on his way. 

Leaving the glade he struck down a 
partly-hidden path, which should have 
taken him direct to the Court. 

It is an old proverb that the longest way 
round is often the shortest way home; and 
so Kenneth discovered, for barely had he 
taken a dozen steps ere he stumbled over 
some obstacle, and fell, striking his head 
against a fallen tree. 

Dazed by the concussion, he staggered to 
his feet, to find a nasty wound on his fore¬ 
head from which the blood was flowing 
freely. 

Holding a handkerchief to the cut he 
continued on his way, until at last the out¬ 
skirts of the wood were reached, and he 
stood in the Court grounds ; then, unwilling 
to encounter his aunt until he had removed 
the blood from his face, he entered by a 
side door, and crept noiselessly to his room. 

In the meantime Constance Rebstow had 
reached the outskirts of the wood, where, 
sitting on a rough stile, she stopped for a 
moment to recover her self-possession ere 
returning to the house. 

Suddenly she sprang from the stile with 
a cry of alarm, for from out the wood 
came a loud call for help, followed imme¬ 
diately by the words : 

“ Airedale ! Would you-” Then a 

groan. 

For a moment she stood as though turned 
to stone, then* careless of the soaked leaves, 
the roots which tripped her at every step, 
rushed in the direction from which the 
appealing cry had come, for she had recog¬ 
nised the voice as that of her father. 

“ Airedale! Would you-” she repeated. 

“ Would you murder me ? ” she added in a 
hoarse, agonised whisper. “ Oh, what if 
they have met ? What if he has, hurt my 
father ? ” 

On she ran, paying but scant attention to 
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her path, until suddenly she emerged from 
the darkness of the wood into the com¬ 
parative light of the open park. 

For a moment she paused, uncertain 
whither to turn, then a mad, unreasoning 
terror seized her heart, and she fled swiftly 
towards the Castle. 

But one thought filled her heart. The 
man she loved had assaulted her father— 
for all she knew had killed him, and for a 
moment she slackened her pace, her heart 
torn by conflicting emotions. 

No, no, it could not be, it was impossible— 
Kenneth Airedale would never, let the 
provocation be what it might, use violence 
to her father. Thinking of Kenneth Aire¬ 
dale as she had been whilst seated on the 
stile, her fears had doubtless provided the 
words she thought she had heard. 

As a drowning man clutches at a straw, 
so she seized upon this explanation of that 
cry in the wood. If that were fancy, might 
not all be the effect of an overstrained 
imagination; so instead of raising an alarm 
she swept up the broad staircase to her own 
room, and, stretched on her bed, lay for 
some minutes panting, fearful, and breath¬ 
less. 

Then the fearful doubt lest after all it 
had been her father’s voice she had heard 
returned with redoubled force. If so he 
might even now be lying sorely wounded, 
perhaps dying, in the darb glades of the 
wood. 

Rising from the bed she moved towards 
the door. But even as she did so her legs 
seemed to lose their strength, the brilliantly- 
lighted room swam round her, she clutched 
frantically at the air, and lost con¬ 
sciousness. 

B B B 

THE MURDER. 

HEN Kenneth bathed his face upon 
his return to Airedale Court he was 
astonished at the quantity of blood 
which had flown from so small a wound, 
but, as the warning bell was already sound¬ 
ing, he threw off his coat, and began dres¬ 
sing for dinner. 

As he did so he noticed two or three spots 
of blood on his shirt, and remembering how 
his aunt often insisted upon being wheeled 
into her “ boys’ ” bedrooms to see that they 
were comfortable, threw the garment under 
the bed ere descending to the dining-room. 

“ Ah, yizi in time, Kenneth,” cried his 
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aunt from her place at the foot of the table. 
“ Whatever has kept you boys out so late ? 
Rupert has only just come in.” 

‘ Who is taking my name in vain ? ” 
asked Rupert, as he entered the room. 

“ Ah! listeners never hear good of them¬ 
selves. Where have you been this after¬ 
noon ? ” inquired Mrs. Airedale, holding 
up her face for her son to kiss. 

“ Why, mother ? ” asked Rupert suddenly, 
and Kenneth fancied a look of terror flashed 
for a moment from his eyes. 

“ Oh! womanly curiosity, I suppose,” 
laughed Mrs. Airedale. 

“ Nonsense, mother, I never knew a 
woman so free from petty feminine faults 
as you are,” cried Rupert, joining in the 
laugh. In fact, he laughed so loudly and long 
that his mother looked at him in momentary 
astonishment. 

“ I rode over to Sheffingham to see 
Dawson,” he explained, as he commenced his 
soup, “ but I might have spared myself the 
journey—he had gone to town. Then I 
called on one or two people, but they were 
out, so, disgusted to find I had wasted the 
whole afternoon, I rode straight back.” 

Then, as though anxious to change the 
subject, he plunged into an animated discus¬ 
sion with his father upon a certain measure 
the Government intended bringing in during 
the coming session, which he meant to 
oppose tooth and nail. ** 

The conversation was spasmodic, and 
confined almost exclusively to General 
Airedale and his wife, for Kenneth was 
silent and distraught, and Rupert soon 
lapsed into silence, now and again stealing 
stealthy glances towards the door, as though 
he expected someone or something to enter 
the room. 

And with the sweets the “ something ” 
came, for the old butler burst uncere¬ 
moniously in with white face, his eyes 
aglow with excitement, as hastening to 
the General’s chair he whispered : 

“ Please, sir, will you go at once to the 
Castle, Mr. Rebstow has been murdered.” 

“ Murdered I ” cried General Airedale, 
rising hastily from his seat. 

“ Murdered ! ” echoed Kenneth in 
astonishment. 

“ Murdered I ” came in thick, husky tones 
from Rupert, who, white as the table-cloth 
before which he sat, his arms hanging by 
his sides, bis face convulsed with terror, 
was the only one, save his invalid mother, 
who remained seated. 

And that mother was gazing at him with 
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eyes from which every expression had 
vanished but one of fearful, incredible horror. 

He looked up, and their eyes met; 

What message was flashed from mother to 
son none will ever know, but from that 
moment the light seemed to have gone out 
from the invalid’s life. 

“ Rupert, come with me—Kenneth ride 
to Sheffingham and summon the police,” 
cried General Airedale, with that quick 
grasp of a situation which becomes second 
nature to a soldier. 

“ No, sir, let Kenneth go with you, I will 
ride to Sheffingham,” interposed Rupert 
eagerly. 

The old man nodded a hurried assent; 
Kenneth’s love for Constance was no secret 
at the Court, and the General appreciated 
what he considered the thoughtfulness that 
sent Constance a lover in her hour of trouble. 

Kenneth and the General found Mr. 
Rebstow’s household in confusion. White¬ 
faced maids clustered round each door; 
the men, pale and agitated, moved like 
ghosts about the house. 

“ Where is Miss Rebstow ? ” asked 
Kenneth. 

“ She is in her room, sir, prostrated with 
grief,” replied Constance’s maid, stepping 
forward. “ Would you like to see her ? ” 

“ No, no,” hurriedly interposed General 
Airedale. “ Let her know that we are 
here in case she would wish to see us; 
Where is he ? ” he added, turning to Jackson, 
and speaking in a low voice. 

Without a word the old servant led the 
way into the billiard-room, where, covered 
by a white sheet, lay all that remained of the 
millionaire ironmaster. 

Hard, stern, and grim had he ever been, 
but never had he looked so forbidding and 
fierce as now, for his face still wore the 
angry scowl which had evidently been on 
it when he met his death. 

Reverently Kenneth replaced the cloth 
over the dead man’s face, and had just 
turned, when a loud cry, echoing and 
re-echoing through that silent house, alarmed 
them; 

Leaving the chamber of death, Kenneth 
and his uncle hastened into the hall, where 
they found a housemaid volubly describing 
how she had entered her master’s bedroom, 
to find a small iron safe broken open, his 
jewel-case missing, and one or two of 
the adjoining rooms ransacked. 

At that moment Chingford’s solitary 
policeman put in an appearance, and, with 
the air of one who could explain everything 
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if lie chose to speak, took charge of the 
case. 

Two hours later a superintendent of 
police and a constable arrived from Sheffing- 
ham, with a message from Rupert Airedale 
to the effect that he was not feeling well, 
and had gone straight home. 

Barely had Superintendent Innes explained 
Rupert’s absence ere the door opened, and 
the man himself entered, and for the first 
time his father noticed an indescribable 
change in his son. His face had grown hard 
and stern, the lips pressed tightly together 
with the stubborn determination of one who 
has made up his mind upon a difficult 
course. 

Never again would Rupert Airedale’s 
face weaT the frank, kindly expression 
which had been its greatest charm. He 
had severed his soul from happiness the 
previous evening, when in the gamekeeper’s 
liut he had looked with horror-stricken 
eyes at a white face leering into his own 
through the darkness, until, his hands 
clasped before his eyes to shut out the 
fearful sight, he had fled, the brand of Cain 
upon his brow, to where he had left his 
horse, and had ridden at headlong speed 
across country, until he found himself upon 
the Chingford and Sheffingham road. 

He remembered how, upon reaching home, 
he had rushed to his own room, and 
hurriedly thrown on his evening clothes, 
fearing to glance into the mirror, lest he 
should see there the fearful Thing he had 
left in the hut. 

Then came the sudden announcement 
that the body of Ephraim Rebstow had 
been found. He had been prepared for 
it during the night, at the latest in the 
morning, but the swiftness with which dis¬ 
covery had followed his crime had robbed 
him of his wonted nerve, and he knew he 
had betrayed his secret to two out of his 
three companions. 

There is nothing that clears the brain, 
that eases the heart, like a swift gallop on 
horseback. Ere Rupert Airedale reached 
Sheffingham the keen night air and the 
swift movement had steadied his nerves, 
and he began to hope all was not yet lost. 
His mother "would not speak; of Kenneth’s 
loyal silence he was also confident, and as 
the fear of immediate detection wore away 
his spirits rose. 

Needless to say, he bitterly regretted the 
deed which had placed him in such fearful 
peril. But had he not been driven to it 
to save himself from ruin, his father and 
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mother from open shame ? Ephraim 
Rebstow had become acquainted with the 
fact that his opponent owed his election to 
fraud and bribery. Gloating over the 
young aristocrat’s humiliation he had shown 
the wretched man his proofe, declaring that 
nothing, not even resignation, should save 
him from exposure. 

Despite the precautions he had taken 
that afternoon to baffle possible inquiries, 
Rupert Airedale had never actually intended 
the old man’s death, for he had hoped by 
promises, and perhaps threats, to persuade 
Rebstow to deal leniently with him. But 
he had determined not to buy that leniency 
with the resignation of his recently-acquired 
seat in Parliament, for that would ruin 
his prospects, and he would have to 
abandon his career. Better abandon life 
itself. 

“ I am going to view the body, Mn Aire¬ 
dale, would you like to accompany me ? ” 
asked the superintendent, meeting him in 
the hall. 

“ Not for-” began Rupert, then, think¬ 

ing his refusal might arouse suspicion, ho 
added hastily, “ Ah ! yes, poor old fellow, I 
would like to see my late political opponent 
once more. Could it but bring him back to 
life I would gladly resign my seat to 
him.” 

Words which Superintendent Innes 
repeated, and which, reported in more than 
one paper, were considered very creditable 
to the young man. 

In silence he followed the superintendent 
into the billiard-room, and bareheaded 
stood by the side of the table as Mr. Innes 
removed the sheet. 

For a few moments Airedale surveyed 
his victim in silence. 

“ It seems impossible, incredible, that so 
small a wound should be able to cause 
death,” he said, half to himself, half to his 
companion. 

“ It is on the temple, and doubtless an 
arterial vein was severed, for he seems to 
have bled profusely.” 

Rupert nodded. Presently he started 
forward. 

(i Who has taken his watch and chain ? ” 
he asked eagerly, more eagerly than the dis¬ 
covery, important though it was, seemed to 
merit. 

“ You forget, Mr. Airedale, that I am 
only just here. Perhaps, although it is 
unlikely, those who found him may have 
removed them; Very reprehensible if they 
have done so, for a body should never be 
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touched more than is absolutely neces¬ 
sary,” replied the official. 

44 And the ring—you must remember 
the magnificent diamond-ring he wore on 
the little finger of his left hand—I have 
never seen him without it! ” cried Rupert 
excitedly, and, reaching forward, he lifted 
up the man’s hand. 

The ring was not on the cold, stiffening 
fingers, which, on examination, showed 
signs of rough usage, as if an effort had 
been required to withdraw the valuable 
piece of jewellery. 

Rupert dropped the hand with a shudder. 
He could not bear the contact with the 
lifeless flesh of his one-time adversary. 

But he soon recovered his former self- 
possession, indeed, with every fresh dis¬ 
covery his heart grew lighter, especially 
when, following the young member’s hints, 
the superintendent thrust his hand in the 
dead man’s pockets, only to find them quite 
empty. 

44 A common affair, after all,” said the 
superintendent discontentedly, fer he 
had built great hopes on the murder of so 
well-known and influential a man. 44 He 
has been killed probably for the sake of his 
diamond-ring, which many scoundrels must 
have marked during the election.” 

44 You have already a theory ? ” asked 
Rupert excitedly. 

44 Not exactly a theory, sir,” replied 
Superintendent Innes complacently; 44 but 
it seems certain that Mr. Rebstow was 
lured to the hut in Chesham Woods in 
some way, which will probably come out 
sooner or later, and there robbed and 
murdered.” 

44 Your hypothesis seems probable,” 
admitted Rupert, 44 otherwise the affair 
promises to remain a mystery.” And the 
two men left the body of the owner of that 
magnificent mansion alone in the billiard- 
room he had so seldom entered while 
living. 

In the meantime Constance Rebstow 

aced the narrow limits of her bedroom, 

er face distorted by a great grief, her heart 
rent by a thousand conflicting emotions. 
When her father had been brought into 
the Castle she had met the bearers in the 
hall, and, flinging herself upon the still warm 
body of the man who, though hard to others, 
had ever been kind and indulgent to herself, 
had cried aloud to Heaven for vengeance on 
his murderer, until suddenly she remembered 
who that murderer must be, and, rising 
with an abruptness which those present 


attributed to the distraction of grief, she 
had hastened to her room, and there, 
throughout that long, weary night, wrestled 
with her love. 

She did not attempt to hide from herself 
the fact that her father’s memory, her duty, 
her sense of right, commanded that she 
should tell all she knew. 

But love prevailed. Be a man never so 
unworthy, be he the veriest brute that 
walks the earth, once he has won the price¬ 
less guerdon of a woman’s love, it never can 
be taken entirely from him. Love lives 
through all, through good repute, through 
ill-repute, through death itself. 

The lingering October dawn had shed its 
first rays through the room ere she threw 
herself exhausted on the bed. The fight 
was over; henceforth Kenneth Airedale 
could never be aught to her, for her hand 
could never clasp that of the man who had 
slain her father, but her voice should not 
be raised to hasten him to his doom. 

b a o 

THE ARREST. 

ENERAL AIREDALE and Rupert 
slept the deep sleep of utter exhaus¬ 
tion, but Kenneth could not for 
some time find forgetfulness in sleep. The 
fearful discovery of his cousin’s guilt filled 
his heart with a misery that could scarcely 
be borne, but at last he, too, dropped into 
a broken, uneasy slumber, haunted by a 
fearful dream, that he was being borne 
down by a black, shapeless weight, which 
was pressing him deeper, deeper each 
moment into the abyssmal depths of a 
fearful gulf, until he was awakened by 
a loud knocking at his chamber door; 

44 Who is there ? ” he cried, flinging open 
the door, then started back as he saw before 
him the white face of Simpson, the Aire¬ 
dale’s old butler, whom both Rupert and 
Kenneth had known since childhood. 

44 Hullo, Simpson, you look as though you 
had seen a ghost; what is it, man ? ” asked 
Kenneth anxiously. 

44 Oh, Master Kenneth, Master Kenneth, 
would that I had never lived to see this 
day ! ” cried the faithful old servant; 

Kenneth turned deathly white. 

44 Rupert he began, pale now to the 
very lips. 

44 He is in the library, sir, with the General, 
and—and—Mr. Innes.” 

Kenneth clutched the edge of the swaying 
door for support. 
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“ And the mistress—does she know ? ” 
he asked. 

“ She is in her room, sir. Oh, Master 
Kenneth, how could you, how could you! ” 
And overcome by emotion Simpson leant 
his head upon his young master’s shoulder 
and burst into tears. 

“ Courage, Simpson, courage, perhaps it 
isn’t as bad as we think,” muttered Kenneth, 
pressing his humble friend’s hand, but in his 
agitation paying little attention to what 
he said. 

Passing hastily down the stairs he entered 
the library, at the door of which a policeman 
in uniform was standing, as though on guard, 
and found himself confronted by his uncle, 
Superintendent Innes, and Rupert. 

Rupert was ghastly, and large drops of 
perspiration bedewed his brow, but the old 
General was sitting bolt upright at the 
writing-table, his lined face hard and stern, 
and an angry glitter in his eyes, such as 
Kenneth had never seen there before. 

“ What is it, uncle ? ” asked Kenneth, 
a dread greater than any he had yet felt 
chilling his heart. 

“ Kenneth Airedale, I arrest you for the 
murder of Ephraim Rebstow,” interposed 
Superintendent Innes, stepping forward 
before the General could reply. 

To say that Kenneth Airedale was dum- 
founded would be a very misleading descrip¬ 
tion of his sensations as those ominous 
words fell on his ears. Never, in his wildest 
moments, had he deemed it possible that 
the crime should be laid to his charge. 

A hoarse, mirthless laugh burst from his 
lips. 

“ My dear sir, you are mistaken. I know 
nothing whatsoever of poor Rebstow’s 
death,” he declared scornfully. 

“ It is my duty to warn you, Captain 
Airedale, that whatever you say will be 
used against you,” returned the officer 
meaningly. 

“ But surely you do not intend to carry 
this farce further ? Uncle, you at least 
believe me innocent ? ” he added, turning 
towards the General 

“ I hope to Heaven, my boy, that you are,” 
said General Airedale, in a low, strained 
voice. “ I would give all I possess, I would 
give, aye, I say it with all reverence, I would 
risk my chance of salvation, to be able to 
believe you innocent.” 

“ Then you have already judged me ? 
You, who have known me since a child, 
believe me capable of this dastardly deed 1 ” 
cried Kenneth angrily, yet very sadly. 
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“ No, no, Kenneth, not yet! ” cried the 
old General, unable to resist the appeal in 
his nephew’s voice. “ I feel confident 
that you will be able to explain everything. 
Good Heavens, I would as soon suspect 
Rupert as you ! ” 

Kenneth had already turned to his cousin, 
but the words which he would have spoken 
died away on his lips as the old man’s refer¬ 
ence to his idolised son fell on his earsj 
Rupert saw the action, read its significance, 
and turned away. 

Kenneth looked at his cousin in silence, 
then cried, with a bitter mockery of gaiety : 

“ Ah! well, uncle, you will soon find that 
I am innocent, but--” 

He stopped, his quick ears had detected 
a well-known scraping, rattling sound, and 
he knew that Mrs. Airedale was wheeling 
herself towards the library in her invalid’s 
chair. 

“ Quick, Mr. Innes, take me hence! 
Don’t let Mrs. Airedale see me a prisoner I ” 
he added hastily, turning to the official. 

The superintendent put his hand in his 
pocket, and a cold chill swept through 
Kenneth’s frame as the click of iron fell 
on his ear, but placing his wrists together he 
held his hands in front of him. 

“If it must be, it must! Be quick, for 
my aunt’s sake, quick! ” 

With the ease of long practice Superinten 
dent Innes snapped the handcuffs over his 
prisoner’s wrists, but even as he did so 
the door was flung open by the waiting 
policeman, who,by his officiousness, earned, 
later on, a severe reprimand from his 
superior, and, propelled by the' unwilling 
hands of old Simpson, whom she had com¬ 
pelled to wheel her to the library, the 
paralytic entered the room. 

At the sight of his young master standing 
a handcuffed criminal in charge of Superin¬ 
tendent Innes, Simpson came to an abrupt 
halt, staring as though his eyes would 
start from his head at the irons which held 
his favourite’s wrists together. 

A low, moaning cry burst from the 
afflicted woman’s lips. 

“ Edward, you cannot allow this awful, 
this fearful mistake to be perpetrated! 
Kenneth, my dear boy, you are innocent, I 
know you are innocent! ” she wailed. 

“ Mary, what ill-luck has brought you 
here ? Iam powerless, I cannot interfere,” 
interposed the General. 

“ But Rupert can. Rupert, for the love 
I have ever borne you, I command you 
to remember that this man has been as a 
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brother to you,” continued Mrs. Airedale, 
pointing a thin, white, wasted finger at 
her son. 

For several seconds Rupert hesitated, 
then, his face white, stony, and set in 
despair, he sprang forward, crying: 

“ You are right, mother, Kenneth is 
innocent, I know it, I swear it! Surely 
they will take my word ? ” 

Raising his hand caressingly to her lips 
Mrs. Airedale whispered : 

“ My boy, do what is right.” 

But when she looked up again the library, 
save foT herself, her son, and the bowed 
figure of the old General, who, with his face 
in his hands, was leaning over the writing- 
table, was empty. Taking advantage of the 
momentary respite Mr. Innes had escorted 
his prisoner from the room. 

“ After them, Rupert, it is not yet too late. 
You will speak ? ” she said in low tones, so 
low that her voice did not reach the General's 


ears. 

“ I will, mother, so help me Heaven, I 
will,” returned Rupert. “ Oh, mother, I 
have killed you! * he added the next 
moment, clasping the aged form to his breast, 
as his mother's face grew an ashen grey, 
then her lips parted, and she fell back with 
a long, shuddering sigh. Until just before 
death released her, a few weeks later, she 
never spoke again. 


THE TRIAL. 


T HE events crowded into the next few 
_days seemed to Kenneth Airedale like 
the fleeting shadows of some fearful 
dream; although, conscious of innocence, 
he deemed it impossible that he would be 
convicted of Mr. Rebstow’s murder. 

But when at the inquest he listened to 
the evidence which had led to his arrest 
he realised how fearful was the danger that 
menaced him—a danger from which naught 
but Rupert’s open confession could save 
him. 

His quarrel with Ephraim Rebstow, 
his meeting with the mole-catcher, his 
encounter with the gamekeeper, his futile 
attempt to evade the latter, all contributed 
to weave a net of circumstantial evidence 
around him, from which he would find it 
well-nigh impossible to escape. But more 
damning than all was the discovery of his 
blood-stained shirt, thrown, as though for 
hasty concealment, under his bed. As 
one in a dream he found himself the centre 
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of a curious and hostile mob being escorted 
from Chingford back to prison. 

During the three weeks hq remained a 
prisoner at Sheffingham he had ample time 
to think over the situation, and a deter¬ 
mination which had been in his heart from 
the first grew stronger with each succeeding 
day—a determination that at any cost he 
would repay the love and care General 
Airedale had bestowed upon him since a 
child by taking upon his own shoulders the 
disgrace and sorrow which of right belonged 
to his benefactor's son, although he knew 
that, even should he escape the capital 
sentence, the evidence against him would be 
sufficient to blast his name, ruin his future, 
and condemn him for an unknown period 
to a convict’s cell. 

He would have been more than human had 
he not wished that Rupert Airedale should 
take up the burden of his own crime, yet 
on the other hand he persuaded himself that 
he was content—for his uncle’s sake, and 
for the aunt who had so long filled a mother's 
place in his life—that things should be as 
they were. 

At last the fateful day arrived, and 
Kenneth found himself escorted between a 
couple of warders into the dock of a crowded 
court, whence he looked round with dimmed, 
almost unseeing eyes upon a sea of 
faces. 

His counsel, Vois-Nehtme, hastened to 
his side, and begged him to say, ere it was 
too late, why he visited the wood that 
night. He shook his head with a sad, 
patient smile, which went to the counsel’s 
heart, used to human Buffering though he 
was. If Constance wished to save him, 
she would come forward of her own accord ; if 
nob, his lips were sealed, he would not betray 
her. 

Black though the case against the prisoner 
looked at the inquest it appeared infinitely 
more so at the trial, for even the witnesses 
called by the counsel for the defence could 
bring nothing forward but his previous 
good character and universal popularity 
to pit against incident after incident, clue 
after clue, which the prosecution piled up 
against him. 

The gamekeeper, mole-catcher, servants 
at the Court, even the old butler, each was 
compelled, willing or unwilling, to add his 
or her quota to the fatal evidence which all 
knew must end in dooming the tall, hand¬ 
some soldier to a convict’s cell, if not to the 
gallows, for so strong was the evidence 
that those who had first spoken of 
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manslaughter now whispered the awful word 
“ Murder ! ” with bated breath. 

It would be difficult to analyse Kenneth’s 
feelings during the trial. He seemed to 
have an impersonal interest in the affair, 
as though it were some thrilling drama he 
was witnessing rather than a real trial 
before a judge and jury. 

It was not until Constance Rebstow, 
white of face, with dark rims round her 
eyes, speaking eloquently of sleepless nights, 
entered the witness-box that he grasped 
the fact that he was the principal actor in 
the “farce.” 

For a moment their eyes met, and Kenneth 
Airedale lowered his own, for the glance 
which Constance shot across the well of the 
Court was full of pity, mingled with bitter 
reproach. 

“ You will pardon me, Miss Rebstow, if 
the questions duty compels me to ask should, 
as I fear they must inevitably do, cause 
you pain ? ” began the prosecuting counsel. 
“ You were present, I believe, at the 
last known meeting between Mr. Ephraim 
Rebstow and the prisoner ? ” 

“I was,” replied Constance in a low 
voice. 

“ Am I right in saying that high words 
ensued between the two men ? ” 

“ My father was very angry, and he said 
that which I am sure in calmer moments he 
would have repented.” 

“ May I ask—pardon me—had the quarrel 
anything to do with yourself ? ” 

“ I had promised to be Kenneth Airedale’s 
wife, and my father did not look kindly 
upon the union,” replied Constance, raising 
her head and looking proudly round the 
court. 

“ Did you hear the prisoner threaten 
your father ? ” 

“ At the prisoner’s request I left the 
room.” 

A murmur, such as is usually described 
in the papers by the single word “sensa¬ 
tion,” passed through the court. 

“ And you heard no more ? ” 

“ I heard my father’s voice raised in 
angry denunciations,” admitted Constance. 

“ Is that the last time you saw the 
prisoner ? ” 

Miss Rebstow looked about her as though 
seeking to avoid the question. 

“ Is it necessary, my lord, that she should 
answer ? ” interposed Yois-Neherne, rising 
hastily to his feet. 

“ I am afraid it is,” answered the judge 
almost unwillingly. 
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“ I will word the question differently. 
Miss Rebstow. Had you any further con¬ 
versation with the prisoner ? ” 

“ I had,” came back the unwilling answer; 

“ In Mr. Rebstow’s house 1 ” 

“ No.” 

“ In the grounds ? ” 

“ No.” 

It happened at that moment that Kenneth 
Airedale had glanced at his counsel’s face, 
and he knew, by the look of intelligence 
that swept across the barrister’s expressive 
features, that he had guessed now why 
his client had refused to give his reason 
for entering the wood. 

“ My lord, I must protest! ” cried Vois- 
Neherne, springing to his feet again. 
“ Surely the ends of justice can be met 
without probing further into what I may 
call lovers’ secrets ? ” 

The judge looked at the counsel for the 
defence, but duty to the public hardened 
his heart. He turned once more to the 
witness. 

“ You say it was not in the Castle, nor 
in the grounds. Am I wrong then in 
supposing that it was in Chesham 
Woods ? ” 

“ I cannot answer—I will not answer! 
Why—why do you torture me thus ? ” cried 
the overstrung girl, as, putting her hands 
before her face, she burst into a flood of 
tears, and turned to leave the box. A 
constable stretched forth his hand to detain 
her, but a sharp—“ Let the lady go ! ” 
from the judge caused him to with¬ 
draw. 

“ My lord, I am very sorry that duty 
compelled me to press this matter home, 
but as your lordslnp will see I did not do 
so without a reason. Does not the last 
witness’ agitation, her refusal to answer my 
question, prove without doubt that the 
prisoner was in Chesham Woods about 
the time of the murder ? ” 

“My lord, I protest against my learned 
brother jumping at so damning a conclu¬ 
sion ! ” cried Kenneth Airedale’s counsel, 
rising hastily. 

“ Then I withdraw it,” said the counsel 
for the prosecution drily. 

But the mischief was done, for, although 
in his summing-up the judge made no 
allusion to Miss Rebstow’s withheld evidence, 
the fact went far towards persuading the 
jury when they retired to consider their 
verdict. 

Immediately a clatter of tongues echoed 
md re-echoed through the court, as those 
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who for years had been Captain Airedale’s 
friends discussed the question whether 
the verdict would be manslaughter or 
murder, for that he was guilty none 
doubted. 

No sooner had the jury retired than, 
feeling that he must have a breath of fresh 
air, Rupert Airedale forced his way out of 
court to recruit courage for the ordeal a 
verdict of guilty would force upon him, 
namely, to declare himself the cowardly 
murderer of a helpless old man. 

He asked an official how long he supposed 
the jury would be gone, and the man, 
saluting, replied: 

“ Not less than half-an-hour, sir.” 

Believing him, Rupert broke from the 
crowd, and, finding an almost deserted 
street, paced wildly up and down its wet, 
slippery pavement, until at last the booming 
of a clock fell on his ears, and he knew 
the half hour had passed. 

A terrible fear lest he should be too late 
entered his heart, and he started to run, 
as though mad. 

But as he neared the court doors he found 
his way blocked by a crowd pouring from 
the building. 

“ Good Heavens, am I too late ? ” he 
cried, seizing Mr. Dawson, whom he chanced 
to meet, by the arm. 

“ The verdict was unanimous, sir, the 
jury was not absent ten minutes,” replied 
Mr. Dawson sympathetically* 

“ And it was ? ” 

“ Manslaughter.” 

“Guilty, my cousin, nay, my brother, 
found guilty of manslaughter—and he 
innocent! ” moaned Rupert, burying his 
face in his hands. 

“ Don’t take it so much to heart, sir. The 
judge was lenient, and let him off with ten 
years. But hold up, sir, hold up! Hi, a 
doctor, quick—Mr. Airedale has fainted 1 ” 
for Rupert Airedale would have fallen 
to the ground had not his agent caught him 
in his arms. 

A score of men who knew and respected 
their young member of Parliament bore 
him into a neighbouring house, whence he 
was carried to the Court, where for several 
weeks he hovered between life and death 
in the grasp of brain fever; and, ere he 
recovered sufficiently to realise the great 
sacrifice that had been made for him, Mrs. 
Airedale, partially recovering her speech for 
a brief space at the end, had passed away 
with Kenneth Airedale’s name upon her 
lips; 


A MARRIAGE OF CONVENIENCE . 
IVE years have flown. 

It is summer. On the lawn before 
Airedale Court General Airedale is 
dozing in a long cane deck-chair. By his 
side sits Constance Rebstow. She has long 
since abandoned mourning, but her dress 
partakes of the dull grey sombreness which 
enveloped her young life the awful evening 
her father was murdered. 

“ What is the time, dear ? ” asked General 
Airedale, waking with a start, and turning 
towards her. 

“ It is nearly five, Rupert will soon be 
here.” 

“ Ah! he cannot be much with his old 
father now. Well, well, I wouldn’t have it 
otherwise, I have had my day, let him have 
his. But I fancy Rupert wifi do more than 
ever his father did.” 

“ You have nobly done your duty for 
Queen and country. General, what can a 
man do more ? ” replied Constance 
earnestly. 

“ Hence, base * flatterer,” laughed the 
General, patting the hand she had laid on 
his arm, “ and bring me the Times . I’d 
like to look over that leader on Rupert’s 
last speech. Egad! the lad is making the 
older politicians look to their laurels,” he 
added, as Constance rose and entered the 
house. 

“ Here is the paper, General, and a letter 
which has just come by the afternoon post,” 
cried Constance, returning to the lawn a 
minute later. 

The General took the letter carelessly 
in his hand, and opened it, then as he grasped 
its import he sank back in his chair mutter¬ 
ing the words: “ Ruined! What will 
Rupert think of me ? ” 

“ What is it, General ? What has 
happened ? ” Constance asked anxiously. 

For some moments the General did not 
reply. Then he gasped out: 

“ I am a ruined man, Constance! The 
Delpha Mining and Exploration Company 
is to be wound up. Practically my whole 
fortune is in it. Will Rupert ever forgive 
me?” 

“ Oh, surely, General—surely it is not so 
bad as that! There must be a gleam of 
hope somewhere,” said Constance, scarcely 
realism" what she said, as she noted the 
fearful look on the veteran’s face—a look of 
terror and dismay, such as the wildest charge 
of the most savage horde he had ever been 
called upon to face in action could not have 
brought there. 
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The old man scarcely heard her, but 
muttering : “ What will Rupert say—what 

will Rupert say ? ” sank back in his chair. 

Gliding forward Constance Rebstow knelt 
by his side. 

“ General, you have taken my dead 
father’s place. I am rich, I have more 
money than I can ever require. Don’t be 
offended, don’t be angry with me, dear, 
you know it is all yours.” 

“ Bless you, Constance, bless you, but it 
cannot be. When it was known that your 
father had died without making a will, and 
I undertook to be trustee of your estate, I 
shut the door once and for ever upon what 
you so generously offer. I could not do it, 
dear, don’t ask me. We Airedales^ have 
our code of honour.” 

“ Is there no way in which I can be of 
assistance ? ” pleaded Constance. 

“ By not leaving me, dear, for I will still 
have sufficient to live upon. It is not of 
myself I am thinking. Poor Rupert, at 
the very time when money means success 
and everything that life holds dear, will 
find himself well-nigh penniless.” 

“ Then I can do nothing—nothing ? ” 
cried Constance, wringing her hands. 

“ Yes, dear, you can do much. You can 
comfort and still love me, an old fool who 
has only himself to blame for the misfortune 
that has befallen him. But, Constance, 
promise me one thing. Never ask me to 
accept your money again.” 

“ As you will, General, but I would dearly 
love to help you. It seems wicked for one 
girl, who could easily live on a thousand a 
year, to have so much money that she does 
not know what to do with it.” 

“ I don’t think the thousand and one 
charities to which you subscribe, the poor 
of Chingford, those who live in misery and 
darkness in Sheffingham, would say that 
you do not know what to do with your 
money, Constance. But see, here is the 
dog-cart, and there is Rupert waving to 
us. Mind, not a word, dear; let me tell 
him myself.” 

That evening after dinner, when Con¬ 
stance had retired to the drawing-room, 
General Airedale unburdened his soul to 
his son. 

Rupert Airedale heard the unexpected 
news without a word, but his cheeks grew 
pale, the light died out of his eyes, and his 
lips twitched ominously, as the old man 
explained his financial position. 

“ Rupert, speak to me, say you forgive,” 
pleaded the old man. 
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“ Of course I forgive you, father,” returned 
Rupert grudgingly. “ But—Good Heavens, 
it means ruin to me also ! ” 

“ I know it, Rupert—I know it! ” cried 
General Airedale, bowing his head on his 
hands. 

A greater sorrow than the loss pf his 
money was creeping into his heart. No 
word of pity, no look of sorrow, had come 
from his son to lighten his fearful load. 

Possibly Rupert felt this, for. turning he 
said, half apologetically, half complain- 
ingly: 

“ You see, dad, this misfortune has come 
at a most peculiarly inopportune moment.. 
I had not told you before, for the offer 
wanted confirmation, but Lord Verex is 
about to resign, and my leader has thrown 
out hints that I may be chosen in his place. 
Well, well, it can’t be helped. I suppose I 
had better go to the Colonies, that’s all 
that’s left me now.” 

General Airedale did not speak, but 
rising to his feet said in calm, dignified 
tones : 

“ It’s most unfortunate, Rupert, but it 
cannot be helped. Let us join Constance 
in the drawing-room.” And, without waiting 
for his so n to reply, he strode from the room, 
upright as ever, but stricken to the heart 
by the callous way in which Rupert had 
received his bad news. 

Left alone Rupert Airedale leant back 
in his chair, thrust his hands into his 
trousers pockets, and gazed thoughtfully 
into the fire, his heart full of sullen resent¬ 
ment against his father’s insane folly in 
speculating at his age with money which, 
as he put it, did not belong to him. 

Gradually his face cleared. 

“ Let us join Constance,” had been his 
father’s parting words. 

Why should he not ? Constance was a 
millionairess, she was beautiful, and, despite 
her plebeian origin, well-bred. It is true 
she would bring with her no political influ¬ 
ence, such as he had hoped his wife would 
possess, but was not money the great power 
which ruled the world ? 

When at last he lounged into the drawing¬ 
room he had determined, ere he left the 
Court, to put his fortune to the test, and 
ask Constance Rebstow to be his wife. 

This was Monday night, he was due back 
in town on Wednesday, when he would 
have to say whether or no he would accept 
the place in the Cabinet rendered vacant 
by Lord Yerex’s resignation. 

If Constance refused, it meant good-bye 
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to this chance which might never occur 
again; consequently, the following day, to 
Miss Rebstow’s great amazement, he asked 
her to become his wife. 

Had he spoken on the previous day he 
would have met with a decided refusal, but 
now, when he took her hand and poured out, 
with the same eloquence that had made his 
name famous on the platform and in the 
House of Commons, his tale of love, she did 
not withdraw her hand, although his well- 
turned phrases struck coldly upon the ear 
of one who had listened with responsive 
heart to the simple, unaffected eloquence of 
true love. 

“ Speak, * dear one, tell me, am I pre¬ 
sumptuous ? ” he asked after a few minutes’ 
silence. 

“ You are not presumptuous, Rupert, it 
is an honour of which any girl might be 
proud. I like you very, very much, but, as 
you know, I love poor Kenneth.” 

It was the first time she had mentioned 
his cousin’s name since that fearful day 
when a jury of his countrymen had pro¬ 
nounced him guilty, and she felt Rupert’s 
hand close-convulsively over her own, and 
saw his cheek turn pale, but she ascribed 
this to the fact that she had touched a still 
smarting wound, and continued hastily : 

“ I have, therefore, no love to give, but, 
if you are content with wifely duty and 
true affection, I will be your wife.” 

Rupert bowed over her hand with an air 
of courtly grace, as he pressed it to his 
lij&s. 

He knew much of men, was deeply versed 
in the politics of his country, but a woman’s 
heart was a closed book to him, or he would 
have known that Constance would rather 
have received the roughest embrace, so 
that his kisses were full of the passionate 
insistence of the true lover, than this cold 
homage. All day she had been wondering 
how she could induce her kind old friend 
to accept help, and now it seemed as though 
Providence had shown a way. 

“ Father, Constance has promised to 
become my wife,” announced Rupert, as 
together they entered the room in which 
the General sat. 

General Airedale sat bolt upright on his 
chair. 

“ Good Heavens, Rupert, you cannot 
mean it! ” he ejaculated. “ After our 
conversation last night it is impossible ! ” 

“ Oh! General, don’t play the hard¬ 
hearted father, the part doesn’t suit you 
in the least,” laughed Constance, putting 


her arms round the old man’s neck and 
kissing him on either cheek. 

“ But, my dear-” began the old man. 

“ Nonsense, father—I may call you father 
now, may I not ? I will not hear a word 
against the arrangement. If you refuse 
your consent, I will elope with Rupert,”, she 
replied with a gay laugh, although her 
heart was heavy. 

General Airedale put one hand on each 
of the blushing girrs shoulders, and held 
her from him, whilst he looked searchinglv 
into her eyes, then he bent forward and 
kissed her on the forehead. 

“ My dear, you are too strong for me, I 
accept the sacrifice,” he said in a low voice. 

“ Accept the sacrifice, father ! ” repeated 
Rupert discontentedly. 

The General did not reply, but taking 
Constance’s hand laid it lovingly in that 
of his son. 

“ Make her a good husband, Rupert, 
that is all I ask. No one can over-estimate 
the priceless treasure you have won,” he 
said, with such evident meaning that 
Rupert flushed, for the words seemed to 
imply that he was not worthy of the girl 
he proposed to honour by making her his 
wife. 

And so they were married, whilst at 
Dartland Convict Prison Kenneth Airedale 
was eating out his heart in hopeless cap¬ 
tivity, suffering for another’s crime. 


CONVICT 888. 

URING the past five years naught but 
a consciousness of his own innocence 
and belief in Constance Rebstow’s 
fidelity saved Kenneth Airedale from lunacy. 
There had been times when he had to dig 
his nails into his flesh to keep from shrieking 
aloud, and to set his teeth lest he should 
batter his head against the stone walls of 
his cell. But as year succeeded year this 
mad revolt against Fate wore off, and he 
became a mere cypher, an automaton, 
moving, thinking, speaking only at the will 
of the warders. 

One day—it happened to be the sixth 
anniversary of Ephraim Rebstow’s murder 
—Kenneth Airedale, now Convict 888, was 
working in a quarry some little distance 
from the prison. 

Plying hammer and chisel, anxious only 
to do as little work as possible in a given 
time, was the only enemy Kenneth Airedale 
had made whilst in the prison—a ruffian of 
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the true Sykes type, who had been sent to 
Dartland for robbery with violence. 

“ Go slow, can’t yer,” muttered this 
latter through his half-closed lips. “Ye 
keeps on, and works, and works, and works, 
and ye makes our work seem nothing, 
cus’ ye! ” 

Kenneth Airedale did not answer, but 
continued chipping the face of the big 
block of stone next him. 

“ Cus’ ye, I’ll do for ye one o’ these days, 
I know I will, ye bloomin’ toff ! ” continued 
No. 620, best known to the police as Dirk 
Dart. 

Still Kenneth made no reply, although 
in his heart arose a great longing for just 
ten minutes in the open moorland beyond, 
that he might instil a little respect into the 
human brute’s heart—a heart he deemed 
incapable of being influenced save by fear. 

Close behind them a number of granite 
slabs had been carelessly piled, and Kenneth 
remarked with alarm that the jar of guns 
fired from one of the distant forts, the shock 
of a blasting explosion from the quarry, 
might dislodge the topmost stones with 
fatal results to those working below. 

Even with Dart’s threatening whisper 
sounding in his ears he heard a cry of alarm, 
followed by a loud order : 

“ Look out, below there—run for your 
lives ! ” 

He looked up, and saw a huge block of 
granite already gliding down the side of the 
mound. Dart also turned, and, seeing the 
danger that menaced him, dropped his tools 
and was about to fly, when he tripped over a 
stone and fell to the ground, striking his 
head against an iron tram-line as he did so. 

A few steps had taken Kenneth Airedale 
into a place of safety, but seeing his old 
enemy stretched senseless in the track of 
the granite which was descending now with 
constantly accelerated speed, bringing with 
it a number of smaller pieces of stone, he 
forgot everything save that a fellow 
creature’s life was in danger. Darting 
forward he seized the bulky figure of the 
unconscious man, and, exerting all his 
strength, drew him from the track of the 
descending boulder. 

He saw the huge mass rush with terrific 
violence upon them, then something struck 
him on the head, and he remembered 
no more. 

When he recovered consciousness it was 
to find himself in the prison infirmary. For 
some minutes he lay still, then with a moan 
turned on his side. 
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As he did so a convict orderly hastened 
to his bed. 

“ Woke up at last, have you, mate % 
You’ve had a long bout of it, I, can tell you: 
Here, take some of this,” he said with 
rough kindness, holding a bowl of liquid to 
the invalid’s lips, who, parched with thirst, 
drank it greedily. 

Then, with a sigh of relief, he lay back 
on the mattress. Unwonted luxury, for it 
was the first time he had been on a bed 
since he lay down to rest, a lifetime ago it 
seemed, in Airedale Court. 

“ Is the toff better ? ” he heard a well- 
known voice growl from the adjoining bed: 
“ He’ll live, won’t he ? ” 

The next moment, as the orderly answered 
in the affirmative, Kenneth heard some¬ 
thing groping at the side of his bed, and, 
turning his head in that direction, saw a 
huge, rough, knobbly fist, the fingers of 
which were clutching at his coverlet. 

Presently Dirk, for it was he who was 
lying in the bed next Kenneth, having 
watched the orderly from the room, said 
hus kily : 

“ What! ye won’t shake hands wi’ me ? 
Well, perhaps I don’t deserve it, for I’ve 
been cruel hard on ye. But I’m main sorry. 
You’re a man, if ever, there was one. A 
minute afore I’d been callin’ yer every 
name I could lay my tongue to, then yer 
comes and nearly got killed a-savin’ my 
bloomin’ carcass. Dirk Dart’s a bad ’un, 
but cus’ my hide if he’ll forget ye ! ” 

That Dart should ever want to shake 
hands with him was the last thing Kenneth 
Airedale would have thought, but he 
willingly held out his own. The gentleman’s 
hand and the burglar’s met across the 
intervening space, and, although he knew it 
not, Kenneth Airedale had forged the first 
link of the chain that was to draw him to 
freedom and all life held dear. 

Shortly afterwards the doctor appeared, 
and having examined the two men ordered 
them to be kept in bed for the day. 

As soon as the doctor left, the convict 
orderly came into the ward, and from him 
Kenneth learnt how he had been struck 
down by smaller pieces of granite just as 
the bigger slab had crashed to pieces the 
block upon which Dart had been at work 
a second before. 

“So ye see, mate, what I owes ye: 
I’ve got several nice little jobs in view when 
it, and but for you they would all 
wasted.” 

Remembering that Dart’s “ little jobs ” 
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were all in the burglaring line, Kenneth 
was not quite sure he had laid the com¬ 
munity at large under an obligation by 
saving the hardened criminars life. 

“ So, mate, yer name is Airedale, is it ? ” 
continued Dart. “ What might you be in 
for ? ” 

Protesting his innocence, Kenneth Aire¬ 
dale informed his companion of the crime 
for which he had been committed to the 
living death of ten years’ penal servitude. 

As he spoke he was somewhat astounded 
at the behaviour of the burglar, who now 
and again chuckled grimly to himself, 
rubbing his hands as though enjoying the 
other’s sad tale, until at length, when 
Kenneth brought his narrative to an abrupt 
conclusion, he said nothing, but lay back 
on his pillow, his ugly face contorted in a 
thoughtful frown. 

Presently he spoke. 

“ Lor’, this is a rum old world, mate, 
ain’t it ? ” he said speculatively. 

Kenneth replied that he did not see 
anything specially rummy in existence as 
lived at Dartland. 

“ Lor’, yer don’t know what ye’re talking 
about. Here am I going to chuck away a 
comfortable life annuity jest ’cos a 
pulled me from under a bit o’ stone, 
to think of it! ” 

Kenneth looked at the speaker, wondering 
whether the blow on the head had unsettled 
what little intellect he possessed. 

In what way ? How do you mean ? ” 

“ Mean ? Don’t ye go axing too many 
questions. It’s a rum ’un you and I should 
have been brought together, aren’t it ? 
You, who’ve been sent to prison for a murder 
you never committed, and I, who stood by 
and saw the chap strike the old bloke down.” 

“ You saw Ephraim Rebstow killed ? ” 
cried Kenneth Airedale excitedly. 

“ Yes, and I saw the chap as done it. 
They was quarrelling somethink about a 
letter; then, as the old man turned away, 
Mr. Rupert Airedale, M.P., struck him on 
the head with a life-preserver.” 

“ Then why on earth didn’t you speak 
before ? ” Kenneth could not help asking. 

“ What good would that have done me ? 
Not much. But being able to hang a real 
live M.P. means a lot o’ money for a chap 
as knows how to put the screw on.” 

“ You mean blackmail % ’’ 

“ Call it what ye like, mate—call it what 
ye like,’’assented the other good-humouredly. 

A few minutes’ silence intervened. 

“ And now that there annuity, which 
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I’ve been reckoning upon for my old age, 
will have to be given up, for I’m going to 
send for the Governor and tell what I knows 
about the Chingford murder.” 

“ No, no—no, you must not, you shall 
not! ” cried Kenneth in alarm. “ Good 
Heavens, man, do you think I have not 
known all these years who the guilty man 
was ? Do you think I have borne this 
living martyrdom so long to speak now 
when liberty is only a question of a few 
years ? If I have done anything to earn 
your gratitude, I beg you to remain 
silent! ” 

“ Well, I’m cussed ! ” was all the burglar 
said, as he lay back, swearing softly to 
himself. 

Again and again he returned to the 
subject, trying to persuade Kenneth to allow 
the words to be spoken which would give 
him back all he held dear in life. But 
despite what he had already suffered, despite 
the long years yet between himself and 
liberty, he would not consent. 

A few days later the convalescent convicts 
found themselves at work upon the farm. 
This was a great improvement in their lot, 
for the work upon the farm was not nearly 
so hard, and much more varied, than the 
constant drudgery of the quarry. 

At last the great day came. The day 
of freedom, the day for which Kenneth 
Airedale had been longing ever since the 
terrible day, ten years ago, when he had 
heard himself consigned to a living tomb, 
and he stood at last upright in the light of 
the sun, a free man. 


THE BLACKMAILERS WARNING. 


T HINGS had gone well with Rupert 
Airedale, and his father’s laughing 
prophecy that he would be Prime 
Minister before he died seemed in a fair way 
of being realised. 

Never before had so young a man caused 
so great a stir in the political world. His 
latest scheme was to abolish all municipal 
governments, putting the affairs of such 
bodies into the hands of committees ap¬ 
pointed by the State, which would receive 
their instructions direct from Parliament. 

It is true his colleagues looked askance at 
his proposals ; the country was not ripe for 
them, they said ; the idea too great to be 
brought suddenly before the constituencies. 

Airedale thought differently, and was 
determined to force the Government to go 
to the country on this great question. 
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Thanks to his wife’s money, Airedale had 
been able to set up an establishment in the 
most fashionable part of London, where 
Constance held receptions at which, so 
people said, the great idea of abolishing 
municipal power came to a head. 

It was directly after one of these recep¬ 
tions that husband and wife found them¬ 
selves alone in the library. 

“You are pale, Rupert. It is a great 
scheme you have in hand, dear; but 
surely it is too heavy a responsibility for 
one man to bear alone,” began Constance 
anxiously. 

“ That is what my opponents call it, dear 
—a one-man scheme,” cried Rupert, his 
face flushing with enthusiasm. “ They 
shall see, before the year is out, that I have 
the whole of England behind me—and then, 
Lady Airedale.” 

“ I am quite content to be a plain ‘ Mrs.,’ 
Rupert,” was the laughing reply. 

Rupert frowned. He loved his country, 
but he loved himself more than anything. 
Within his heart of hearts he knew he was 
fighting for the proud position of Premier 
of England, for an earldom—aye, who could 
tell, he was still young, perhaps for a duke¬ 
dom. 

Having bidden his wife good-night, he 
drew a chair before the blazing fire, and soon 
became lost in bright dreams of the future, 
dreams which were rudely dispelled by the 
entrance of a footman, who had already 
knocked twice ere he ventured to enter. 

“ A person to see you, sir; he would not 
go away,” announced the man, with an air 
of suppressed excitement. 

“ What kind of a man is he ? ” asked 
Airedale carelessly. 

“ Beg pardon, sir, from his looks I should 
say he is a burglar. I never saw such a 
wicked face on a man in my life.” 

“ Then send him away, and if he is any 
trouble give him in charge.” 

“ Beg pardon, sir, I was to tell you that 
he had a message from-” 

The man hesitated, for he came from 
Airedale Court, and knew the whole sad 
story. Then he blurted out— 

“ From Master Kenneth, sir.” 

Rupert Airedale sprang to his feet, his 
face white as the marble mantelpiece upon 
which he rested his shaking hand. 

“ Impossible ! And yet the ten years are 
nearly gone! ” he gasped ; then, quickly 
recovering his self-possession, he added more 
calmly: “ I might as well see him. And, 
Thomson, do not speak of this below,” 
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The man bowed and left the room, to 
return presently followed by Dirk Dart. 

“ Well, my man, so you pretend to be the 
bearer of a message from my oousin ? ” 
began Airedale, regarding his visitor with 
ill-concealed disgust. 

“ Don’t know nothink about pretendin’,” 
growled Dart, adding enviously: “ Tell ye 
what it is, mate, ye do have all the luck.” 

“ What do you mean, fellow ? ” cried 
Airedale, turning angrily upon his visitor, 
whose familiarity and scarcely veiled con¬ 
tempt filled him with a vague dread of 
il. 

’t it luck to be the most cele- 
bratedest man in London, to live in this fine 
house, with a lovin’ wife, and servants, and 
everythink a man wants, when ye ought to 
ha’ been in Dartland a-breaking stones ? ” 

For some moments Rupert Airedale did 
not speak, then moistening his parched lips 
he made a motion with his hand towards the 
beU. 

“ No, ye don’t! If ye touches that bell, 
ye’ll be sorry for it the rest o’ yer nat’ral 
life. If the 4 toff ’ hadn’t begged me 
almost on his bended knees not to speak, do 
ye think I’d ha* let him slave and suffer as 
he did, brave and uncomplainin’ to the end ? 
Ye hound, I come here for money, but, by 
Heaven, I’ve half a mind to let the world 
know all! ” 

A common blackmailer Airedale could 
have dealt with, but there was something 
in this fierce, rough, energetic man that 
impressed him with a humiliating sense of 
impotence. With a mighty effort he 
recovered his self-possession, and turned 
towards his visitor once more. 

“ What do you mean ? Why do you 
connect me with this deed ? ” 

Slowly, deliberately, the answer came—an 
answer which sent the Cabinet Minister 
reefing back in his chair, his face bedewed 
with large drops of cold perspiration. 

“ ’Cos I was a-hidin’ in the gamekeeper’s 
hut when you and Ephraim Rebstow 
entered. I saw the blow struck. I saw 
the man who could have blasted your career 
at the very outset killed by your hand.” 

For nearly a minute Dirk Dart glared 
fiercely at the other, then, with a con¬ 
temptuous oath, he swung round to a side 
table, on which stood a decanter and glasses, 
and helped himself to a liberal supply of 
whiskey. 

“ What is it you want ? Money ? ” 
demanded Rupert, in a voice which sounded 
strange in his own ears. 
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44 You’ve hit it. I wants money, and 
plenty of it. I’m a burglar, I am, and 
alius have been, but the game ain’t worth 
the candle, the police are too bloomin’ inter¬ 
fering. I’m going to live the life of a 
gentleman from this on, and you’re going 
to supply the ready.” 

“ And what if I refuse ? ” Airedale forced 
himself to ask. 

“ Then there’s many a paper round about 
Fleet Street as ’ud give me a thousand down 
on the nail for the pretty little tale I could 
tell ’em. Here, keep yer hands out o’ that 
drawer! ” he added, drawing a revolver 
from his pocket, and thrusting it back again 
as Airedale’s hands fell helplessly to his side. 

“ You must give me time—tifne to think. 
What will you take to leave me for to¬ 
night ? ” 

“ Exactly what ye’ve got about ye, 
guv’ner, no more and no less.” 

44 Then take it, and go ! ” almost shouted 
Airedale, as he threw his pocket-book on 
the table, accompanied by a sovereign- 
purse, which he wrenched from off his chain. 
“ Don’t come here again. Tell me where I 
can meet you, and unless you are too 
exorbitant we may come to terms.” 

“ That’s all right, but I ain’t quite 
finished. Look here, Mr. Rupert Airedale, 
M.P., your cousin’s a man worth two o’ 
you, an’ should he come forward you may 
keep yer money, but you must do him 
justice.” 

44 Do him justice ? ” repeated Airedale. 

44 Aye, do him justice.” 

It was not Dirk Dart who spoke. Rupert 
scarcely recognised the voice, but looking 
round he saw enframed in a doorway leading 
from the library to a smaller room the white, 
trembling, misery-laden face of his wife. 

“ Constance, you here ? What have you 
heard ? ” 

“I have heard everything, Rupert. I 
know now the man I married.” 

Dirk Dart, who during the interview 
had impudently put on his round cloth 
cap, snatched it off. 

“Sorry, lady, I wouldn’t ha’ spoken if 
I’d ha’ known you’d ha’ heard. But I 

think-” Then he stopped, and a puzzled 

look came into his eyes as he regarded 
Constance closely. “ Beg pardon, lady, 
ain’t I seen you afore somewhere ? ” 

“ Not that I am aware of, unless,” 
and with a woman’s unerring instinct she 
guessed the truth—“unless you are the 
burglar who broke into the Castle on the 
night my father was killed ? ” 


Dirk nodded. 

“ Then, if I may be so bold, lady, do you 
happen to be Miss Constance Rebstow ? ” 

Constance nodded. 

A coarse laugh burst from Dirk Dart’s lips. 

“ Ye’re all alike ! Born in a palace or a 
gutter there ain’t two pins to choose atween 
the lot on ye ! My 4 toff * often spoke o’ 
you, miss. He spoke o* you as a true 
woman, who ’ad promised to marry him, 
and would keep faithful though he was a 
convict.” 

With a low cry Constance Rebstow 
clasped her hands over her eyes and swayed 
as though she would have fallen; Rupert 
Airedale sprang forward, but she thrust 
him aside, and staggered to a chair. 

“ Tell me, is he alive ? Is he well ? ” she 
gasped, looking to where she had last seen 
Dirk Dart. 

But there was no response. The burglar 
had gone. 

For nearly five minutes Rupert Airedale 
stood as though rooted to the spot by this 
unexpected disaster, which threatened to 
wreck all his hopes, then with a sudden 
movement he approached his wife, and 
knelt by her side. 

“ Constance, can you forgive me ? ” 

With a wailing cry—a cry that pierced 
his heart as though with a knife, the sobbing 
woman shrank from him. 

“ You knew he was innocent, and you 
allowed him to suffer ? Oh, how could 
you—how could you ? ” 

Rupert wrung his hands. 

“ Heaven help me, what else could I have 
done ? ” was all he could say. 

44 What else could you have done ? Any¬ 
thing—anything rather than let another 
suffer for your crime and inveigle the 
daughter of the man you killed into marry¬ 
ing you! Oh, to think that you are my 
husband, the father of my children ! You— 

you-” Then with a cry of despair she 

staggered blindly towards the door. 

“ Constance, stay ! What are you about 
to do ? ” cried Airedale, laying his hand on 
her arm. 

“ Do not speak to me! Do not touch 
me! Let me go or I shall strike you! ” 
cried the miserable woman. 

With a moan of anguish he sank back 
into a chair, and allowed her to pass. Pre¬ 
sently he arose, a haggard, prematurely 
aged man, and slowly paced the room. 

Dare he court the greater publicity that 
a successful carrying of his Bill would 
entail ? Had he only Dart to deal with the 
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answer would have been in the affirmative. 
But how would Constance act ? Would 
she hurl him from the proud position he had 
acquired ? Or would she, for the sake of 
her children, for the sake of his career, 
keep silent ? 

He dared not hope so. Bitterly had he 
injured her, and bitter indeed would be her 
revenge. 

o a ■ 

A FACE [IN THE CROWD . 

HE morning light was shining through 
the chinks in the loosely-closed shutters 
when Rupert Airedale awoke with a 
start from the troubled sleep into which 
he had fallen. The next moment he saw 
a letter in the delicate hard-writing of 
his wife lying on the writing-table. 

Twice he stretched forth his hand to 
grasp the epistle which Constance had laid 
there whilst he slept, and twice his courage 
failed him. At last, with an effort, he 
seized the letter and tore the envelope open. 

Even then he hesitated to read the words 
which he feared would tell him that she had 
gone—gone from him for ever, gone to 
proclaim his closely-guarded secret to the 
world ; but as he read the pallor died from 
his face, a new light sprang into his eyes, 
for to his selfish heart the words : 

“ Not for your sake , hut for our children , 
and for the country you may yet serve faith¬ 
fully , I will keep silent . Buy your accom¬ 
plice's silence on any terms” carried the 
assurance that the crisis was past. He 
was saved ! 

That same afternoon there was a largely- 
advertised meeting in the Albert Hall—a 
meeting called by Rupert Airedale’s com¬ 
mittee, and composed of the principal 
Liberal and Conservative agents throughout 
the United Kingdom, to hear from his own 
lips a declaration of the policy that he 
would initiate in Parliament that night. 

Never, so the evening papers declared, 
had Rupert Airedale been in such fine 
form. His well-rounded periods, his pithy 
sentences, sparkling with wit and fantasy, 
his rapid thrusts at his opponents, the 
caustic sarcasm he levelled at his foes, had 
seldom been equalled, never excelled, and 
a thunder of applause greeted him when 
he sat down. 

The chairman, who rose to move a vote 
of thanks, was scarcely listened to, then 
Rupert Airedale rose again. 

“ Gentlemen,” he began, and his clear, 
strident voice echoed and re-echoed over 
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the heads of the vast assembly, “ I thank 
you, and I thank your chairman, for the 
proof of confidence you have given me 
this afternoon. I go hence to the House, and 
ere morning I hope the ideas which I-” 

He paused. Those on the platform rose 
to their feet in dismay, whilst a breathless 
silence held the audience in its grasp, for 
the colour had fled from his flushed face, 
to be succeeded by a deathly pallor, whilst 
a terrible agony of fear distorted every line 
of his countenance, as with outstretched 
hand he pointed to one part of the building; 
then from his pale, ashen lips, arose the cry : 

“ Kenneth ! Kenneth ! For Heaven’s 
sake, have mercy ! ” 

The next moment a shudder seemed to 
pass through that crowded assembly', as 
each man rose to his feet, for Rupert Aire¬ 
dale had fallen unconscious across the 
table behind which he had taken his stand. 

“ Indisposition of Mr. Airedale ! 
Rumoured Postponement of the Municipal 
Government Discussion! ” shouted the 
newsboys in the streets that evening. 

Then, half-an-hour later, the cry was 
changed to : 

“ Latest Bulletin! Mr. Airedale Will 
Speak ! Strange Rumours ! ” 

Never perhaps, not even when war hung 
in the balance between Britain and the 
Transvaal, had London been so thrilled as 
that evening. The papers were bought up 
so rapidly that each edition was sold out 
almost before it reached the newsvendor’s 
hands. 

At seven o’clock, the hour fixed for the 
first reading cf the Municipal Government 
Bill, Rupert Airedale entered the House, 
and many a compassionate glance was cast 
towards the originator of that great measure, 
as they noted the terrible, the fearful change 
that twenty-four hours had wrought in him. 

If the events of the previous night had 
added ten years to his age, that afternoon 
seemed to have left him a broken and 
ruined old man, for his head, erstwhile 
carried so upright, as though bidding 
defiance to all the world, was sunk as with 
shame ; he did not look to right OTleft, but, 
bowing to the Chair, took his place upon 
the Ministerial benches. 

The Leader of the Opposition crossed 
over and spoke to him. 

“ For Heaven’s sake, Airedale, don’t 
speak to-night, you are looking awfully ill, 
man,” he implored generously. 

“ I will speak to-night for "the last time in 
this House, returned Airedale. 
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“No, no, I hope not. We are political 
foes, and I trust we will remain political 
foes for many a long year yet.” 

He spoke lightly, but there was that in 
Airedale’s face which caused him to lay 
his hand almost affectionately on the other’s 
shoulder ere he returned to his seat. 

With unseeing eye Airedale watched him, 
then it was noticed that a shudder shook 
his frame as he rose to his feet. 

A private member was speaking at the 
time, but save from the Irish benches no 
cry of “ Order! ” arose, and the member 
who had the floor, stopping abruptly, 
resumed his seat. Those near could see 
Airedale’s chest rise and fall, as he drew 
in a deep breath, and made a slight gesture 
with his hand, as though of renunciation, 
then without introduction, without even 
looking towards the Speaker, he plunged 
into his speech. 

“ For me the government of munici¬ 
palities by the State is dead, the world is 
dead, ambition, love of life, love of home, 
love of country, all are dead. When I 
remember how often I have risen in this 
ancient and honourable House, cheered 
by the kindly greetings of supporters, aye, 
and of my opponents, I bow my head 
in shame. Gentlemen, go search the 
prisons of the world, and you will find no 
more guilty, dishonourable wretch than he 
who now addresses you.” 

A gasp of surprise burst from the House. 
The Home Secretary and the Minister of 
Agriculture, rising to their feet, approached 
their colleague with pale, frightened faces. 

Waving them aside, he continued : 

“I, Rupert Airedale, stand before you 
a self-confessed murderer. Would that were 
the sum total of my crime. Listens I had 
a cousin, I was almost saying a brother, 
for we were brought up from childhood 
together. He loved me, gentlemen, and, 
incredible though it will seem, I loved him 
more than I loved any man on earth. I 
was elected member for Sheffingham, and 
my opponent, Ephraim Rebstow, found 
that I had bribed sundry of the voters. 
He held this knowledge over my head, 
giving me the choice of exposure or resigna¬ 
tion. I killed him—I struck him dead 
where he stood. 

“ No, no—I know what is in your thoughts 
—it was no hasty blow, but a cruel, cowardly, 
premeditated murder. I was young, I had 
gained my first triumph, and I saw it being 
snatched from my grasp. I killed him, 
gentlemen; Even now I can see his pale face 


glowering at me from the grave. But that 
was an angel’s deed compared with my 
sin when I allowed the man of whom I have 
spoken—this cousin, this brother, this friend 
—to bear my crime, and to suffer in my stead. 

“ last night my wife discovered my 
unworthiness, this afternoon I saw my 
cousin amongst the thousands who were 
cheering to the echo the last political speech 
I will ever make. There was reproach, 
pity, in his eyes, but no anger, and then it 
seemed my heart broke, I felt that indeed 
I was unworthy to continue what I had 
ever hoped to be—a leader of men. Gentle¬ 
men, I go hence to a convict’s cell, but no 
punishment the outraged laws of my land 
can inflict can surpass, nay, can equal, the 
agony of remorse which forbids rest, or 
sleep, or thought.” 

Then, with an indescribable gesture of 
despair, he passed for the last time through 
the big folding-doors into the Lobby of the 
House of Commons, and there, beaten by 
Fate, ensnared in the net of crime he had 
himself woven, his heart broke, and he fell 
dying into the arms of an inspector of police 
who had stepped forward to arrest him. 

* * * * 

Two years have passed: 

Listening to the band outside the 
Schweitzerhoff, at Lucerne, are two people— 
a man and a woman. The man has the 
carriage, the voice, the face of a gentleman, 
but his hands are knobbly, hard, and cracked, 
like those of a labourer. The woman 
bears in her face the impress of a great 
trouble, a trouble lightened by a great love. 

It was Captain Kenneth Airedale and his 
cousin’s widow. He had received the 
King’s most gracious pardon for a crime he 
had never committed, and had also been 
reinstated in his old rank in the Army: 
But the prison taint was on him, and he 
resigned his commission. 

Then, when the days of her mourning 
were over, he had sought Constance, to 
hear from her lips why she had given her¬ 
self to his cousin. Shortly afterwards they 
were married quietly in a little country 
church, and had visited Lucerne to spend 
their honeymoon, where General Airedale, 
now in his dotage, waited to receive them: 

The tragedy of his son’s death in the 
height of his popularity and power had 
been carefully concealed from him, and he 
never knew the fearful shame which the 
son of whom he was so proud had brought 
upon their name; 
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The Lunatic. & & & & & 


* J * * * By HON. AGNES LEIGH. 


Characters: 

Alice. Mrs. Shirkins {her mother). 

Harry Bumpus (Mrs. Shirkins’ nephew). 

Scene : Sitting-room in Mrs. Shirkins’ house . 


A LICE {discovered reading a penny 
paper ): Dear me ! How lucky the 
girls in stories always are. This 
heroine, for example, this Angelina 
Sticklebut — chances of distinguishing 
herself were always coming in her way. 
To begin with she threw herself into a 
raging torrent to save a child from a 
watery grave, and most conveniently her 
lover was passing by that way and saw the 
heroic deed from an opposite cliff, but was 
too far off to assist in the rescue. Then this 
same lover had a fever in the house of the 
heroine’s mother and would never have 
recovered but for Angelina’s skilful nursing. 
When the crisis was past, she fainted away, 
and while she lay unconscious in his arms he 
raved about her in a magnificent fashion. 
What a humbug she was—I know she heard 
every word ! Well, she got over all that and 
immediately afterwards rushed in front of 
an express train jn order to protect from 
danger her unnatural and cruel guardian. 
The whole train passed over her, and anyone 
would have supposed that nothing remained 
to be said, except that they picked up her 
scattered remains and invited her incon¬ 
solable admirer to the funeral. Not a bit 
of it! She reappears quite cheerfully and 
sound in every limb to be married to the 
hero in the last chapter—and all this before 
she was eighteen! Look at me! I am 
nineteen, and not a single chance of making 
myself famous has come in my way. No 
child was ever in danger of being drowned 
in so much as a fountain while I was by. 
I have no unnatural and cruel guardian— 


and as to lovers—well, I never saw anyone 
sufficiently interesting for me to wish to 
have a chance of nursing him in order to 
save his stupid life. Oh ! Angelina’s story 
is positively absurd, and I hate being made 
jealous. Let’s look at the other part of 
the paper. H’m—“ Rise of the stocks.” 
What are stocks , I wonder ? “ Russo- 

Japanese War.” Who cares about the 
Russo-Japanese War? “Escape of a 
Lunatic! ” Come, that’s better, there is 
some point in that. Oh, dear! {reads to 
herself) how exciting! 

Enter Mrs. Shirkins.. 

Mrs. S. : My dear, I am just going round 
to Mrs. Heavvside’s, but I won’t be gone 
long. Jane is out, so will you see about 
getting tea ready, my love, and you will 
remember that Mrs. Penny is likely to look 
in ? You had better put the plum-cake on 
the table, and the jam and the little biscuits. 
Well, I must be off. 

Alice {dreamily) : Yes, aunt. 

Mrs. S. : What are you reading, my dear ? 
You are not attending to me a bit. 

Alice : Oh, I beg pardon, dear aunt, but 
there is something so interesting in this 
paper ! Just listen. A lunatic has escaped 
from Tortclose Asylum. 

Mrs. S. : Dear, dear, only eight miles 
away! What does it say ? Give me the 
paper, and let me see for myself. (Reads) : 
Humph! , 

The public are requested to tali3 notice 
that a dangerous lunatic has escaped from the 
Portclose Asylum. Has blue eyes, auburn hair 
and moustache; has been in the Army ; dressed in 
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, grey tweed coat and trousers, waistcoat to match, 
red tie ; is affable in his manners if not provoked ; 
i has a ravenous appetite, and will probably ask 
for food. Anyone meeting him and giving 
notice to the police or the authorities at the 
asylum will receive a handsome reward. 

Oh, my dear, and I promised Mrs. Heavyside 
so faithfully that I would see her before tea, 
and now the thought of going out puts me 
all in a tremble. Just think what might 
happen if I were to meet him ? 

Alice : Shall I go with you, Aunt Louisa ? 
Mrs. S. : No, my dear, for Mrs. Penny 
may come at any minute, and it would 
not do for you to be out as well as me ; 
and I must see Mrs. Heavyside myself. 
Besides, what could I say to your dear 
mother if I allowed you to meet a lunatic 
while you are under my care ? 

Alice : It says he is good-tempered if 
not provoked. 

Mrs. S. : But we don’t know how easily 
he might be provoked. ( Turns to go out , 
hut comes hock.) Just conceive it, my dear. 
I was on the point of going out in this 
shawl. 

Alice : Why, what is the matter with the 
shawl ? It’s a very good shawl. 

Mrs. S. : A good shawl. I should think 
so, indeed ! It’s a very handsome shawl, 
my dear, and has been in our family for 
generations. But look at the colour! It 
is red ! 

Alice : Red—yes ? 

Mrs. S. : Don’t you know that a mad bull 
cannot stand anything red, and red might 
provoke this lunatic, so I will just cover it 
with my black cape. Now I am ready. 

Alice : You might take an umbrella as a 
defence. And don’t you think you had 
better go down High Street, where there are 
always people about, instead of Ward 
Street ? 

Mrs. S.: A good idea, my dear; and as I 
should pass the post-office that way, I will 
ask if there are any letters for us. I wonder 
if Mrs. Heavyside would let her little boy 
come back with me as a protection ? I 
know he will be at home, for they have 
closed the infant school for repairs. Well, 
good-bye ; I’m off. (Exit.) 

Alice (getting tea ready as she speaks) : 
I really almost wish the lunatic might come 
here and let me catch him. Angelina 
Sticklebut herself never caught a lunatic! 
Saving drowning infants and unnatural 
guardians is all very well, but to capture a 

lunatic-! But of course he won't come 

here. No adventure ever does come my 
waj. What is the time ? Half-past four. 


Mrs. Penny may turn up at any moment* 
and I must run upstairs and smooth my 
hair. (Exit.) 

Enter Harry Bumpus. 

H. B. : No one answered my knock, so 
I took the liberty of walking in. I wonder 
if Aunt Louisa has received my letter yet ? 
If not, how surprised she will be to see me. 
How comfortable the room looks—and tea ! 
I am awfully hungry after my long walk, 
though I was thankful to stretch my leg3 
a bit after being shut up in that ship for 
weeks. Will my good aunt remember me, 
I wonder ? It’s years since I was in old 
England last. Bread and butter! I wonder 
if it would be awfully greedy to take a 
slice ? (Cuts a slice off the loaf.) Jam ! 
Just a little. (Spreads it.) Aunt Louisa 
was always a good-natured old soul and 
won’t mind. Three cups ? I wonder does 
she live alone ? I’ve a sort of idea that a 
letter from home said she had a niece of her 
late departed husband often with her. 
Here’s a plate—well as I have begun, I 
may as well make myself comfortable. 
(Sits down with his hack to the door by which 
Alice went out.) 

Enter Alice, she starts. 

Alice (aside): The lunatic ! It must be 
—the coat—the hair—everything—oh ! 
(Screams.) 

H. B. (turning round , aside) : What a 
pretty girl! But why does she scream 
like that ? Well, I suppose it is startling 
to see an utter stranger sitting at tea unin¬ 
vited. (Aloud): I really beg your pardon. 
I am the nephew of the lady of the house. 
Does my aunt expect me ? 

Alice : His aunt! What a strange 
delusion ! “ Affable if not provoked.” I 

must humour him. (Aloud) : Oh, yes, 
certainly. 

H. B. : She does ? Perhaps she has gone 
down to the station to meet me ? 

Alice (eagerly): Yes, yes, that is so. 
(Aside): Oh ! I do hope I shan’t provoke him a 

H. B. : But you see I walked. I must 
have missed her that way. I walked all the 
way from Port-close. 

Alice (aside) : Portclose ! I knew it! 

H. B. : The walk did me good after being 
confined so long. 

Alice (aside) : Confined ! . He allows it— 
he does not even seek to disguise it. 

H. B. : I knew I should find a safe asylum 
at my aunt’s. 

Alice (aside): Asylum! Poor thing! 
his head runs on asylums. 

H. B. : I hope you will excuse my having 
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begun tea. I felt perfectly ravenous after 
my long walk. 

Alice (aside) : “ Has a ravenous appetite 
—will probably ask for food.” It must be 
a very bad attack—he took it without even 
asking. ( Aloud eagerly) : Never mind, you 
are <juite welcome. (Aside) : What shall 
I do if I provoke him ? I am not sure that 
an adventure of this sort is so pleasant 
after all. 

AU this time H. B. goes on eating greedily . 
He now turns round abruptly, pointing the 
bread knife at Alice. 

H. B. : Look here- (Alice screams 

loudly and hides behind a chair). (Aside ): 
Curious what a nervous girl she is. (Aloud) : 
I beg your pardon, I was only going to say 
that after all this bread-and-jam I feel 
rather thirsty. Do excuse me—it is very 
cool of me, I know—but might I ask for 
some tea ? 

Alice : Yes, certainly—the tea is already 
in the teapot, and only wants the boiling 
water. I will bring the kettle. (Goes to 
the fireplace.) 

H. B. (jumps uv): Pray let me do that! 
(Pursues her rouna the room while she carries 
the kettle.) 

Alice (aside) : Oh, dear! Oh, dear! 
I daren’t let him touch it—he might pour the 
water over me ! (Aloud): Never, never! 
(Aside) : Oh, why did I say that ? Now he 
will be provoked and perhaps become 
violent- 

H. B. : But I couldn’t think of letting 
you bring that heavy kettle for me. (Takes 
it from her ; she collapses, gasping and half - 
fainting, on a chair.) You don’t look well— 
may I, will you let me pour you out a cup 
of tea ? (Does so ; she accepts it meekly.) 

Alice (aside): He doesn’t seem provoked 
yet. But he might be at any moment. 

H. B. : It is awfully greedy and rude of me, 
I know, but the fact of the case is this, 
bread-and-butter is very nice and all very 
well, but I have had nothing substantial to 
eat all day. You don’t happen to know 
if there is any meat in the house, do you ? 
Ham, say, or cold beef ? 

Alice (aside) : I’ve an idea. (Aloud) : 
Why, yes, there’s a delicious pie in this 
pantry here, an excellent pie, but it is on 
the top shelf, and I am not tall enough to 
reach it without getting on a chair. But 
if you would not mind the trouble of getting 
it down- 

Ha B. (following her into the pantry): 
Why, of course. I’ll have it down in a jiffy. 
(Alice slips out and locks the door upon 
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him.) H. B. (speaking through the door) : 
Here it is, I’ve got the pie. (Fumbles with 
the handle) : I can’t open the door. Let me 
out, I say. 

Alice (triumphantly) : It’s done, I’ve got 
him, he’s safe. Angelina Sticklebut is 
nothing compared with me! My name 
will be in all the papers—perhaps the King 
himself will send for me to Windsor. Europe 
will ring with my doings. 

H. B. (through the door) : Let me out, 
I say! 

Alice : Let him out indeed! 

H. B. (through the door) : What are you 
doing ? What does it mean ? Why don’t 
you open the door ? 

Alice : He may be provoked now as 
much as he pleases. 

Enter Mrs. Shirkins. 

Mrs. S. : Oh, Alice ! I hurried as much 
as I could, but I met Mrs. Penny’s maid at 
the door, and she tells me her mistress is 
ill and can’t come to tea. I have seen Mrs. 
Heavyside, and in coming back I called 
at the post-office, and they gave me this 
letter with a foreign postmark, but I did 
not wait to read it because of Mrs. Penny: 
I wonder who it’s from ? 

H. B. : Let me out, I say- 

Mrs. S. (startled) : Why ! what is that ? 

Alice (beckons her aunt to one side, calmly 
and triumphantly): Aunt Louisa, it is the 
lunatic ! ! ! 

Mrs. 8. (screams) : The lunatic ! Child ! 
What do you mean ? It is you who 
must be a lunatic. 

Alice : No, he came in here, and his 
behaviour was just awful. He set upon our 
tea ravenously, and then wanted to attack 
me with the bread knife, and I had a 
dreadful struggle with him over the kettle 
of boiling water—he told me himself that he 
came from Portclose, where he had been 
confined, and part of his madness is to call 
you his aunt! 

Mrs. S. : His aunt! Poor creature, 
what a strange delusion. The only nephew 
I have has been abroad for years. (H. B. 
here becomes violent , kicks at the door, and 
keeps on calling to be let out). What a 
terrible man I My dear, I think I must run 
for the police- 

Alice : Shan’t I go ? 

Mrs. 8.: What! and leave me alone 
with a dangerous lunatic! How selfish 
you are, Alice. No, my dear, you will be 
quite safe while the naan is locked up in the 
pantry, and I will fetch the police. (Exit 
Mrs. 8.) 
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H. B. ( sentimentally speaking through the 
keyhole) : How beautiful she is! 

Alice ( aside ) : Dear me, he is not so very 
mad after all. 

H. B. : Dear young lady, you little know 
how I admire you. 

Alice (aside) : They say lunatics have 
all their senses at times. 

H. B.: You have made an impression on 
me that I shall never forget. 

Alice (aside) : I think he is rather nice, 
if he is a lunatic. 

H. B. : May I say one word to you ? 

Alice (drawing a little nearer) : Well ? 

H. B.: I desire to reveal to you a mystery. 

Alice : A mystery ! What is it ? I am 
all attention. 

H. B. : I can’t tell it like this for all the 
world to hear. Now, if you want to hear it, 
you must let me out. 

Alice : But is it quite safe ? 

H. B. : Nay, if you distrust me I will 
remain where I am and you may do with 
me what you will. Somehow I thought 
you were good and kind, but never mind, 
you can do as you please. 

Alice : But I am afraid. 

H. B. : What do you fear ? I would not 
harm you for all the world, and if you desire 
it, when our conversation is at an end you 
may lock me up once more. I would rather 
be locked up by your fair hands than set at 
liberty by anyone else ! 

Alice (aside) : Really, he is very delightful. 
(Aloud): Well, if you are quite, quite sure. 
(Unlocks the pantry door and lets out H. B.; 
she shuts the pantry door and they retire 
slowly together , whispering. Exeunt.) 

Enter Mrs. S. 

Mrs. S. : Well, Alice, I could not find the 
police, but I left a message and they may 

come at any time- Where is she gone ? 

Cowardly girl, she was afraid and went off, 
deserting her poor old aunt in her hour of 
danger. And here am I—I—alone with 
a lunatic! He might burst the door open 
and attack me. Ha! I have it! I will 
barricade the door; he is quiet for the 
moment, but no doubt it is only his cunning. 
(Fetches all sorts of chairs , tables, and stools 
and piles them in front of the door). Now, 
I can defy him—try to come out, you 
scoundrel, frighten me, if you like; make 
what noise and shouting you please—I am 
more than your match! (Gesticulates at 
the door.) 

Enter H. B. 

H. B. (icith a low boiv): Dear aunt! 


Mrs. S. : Aimt! (Starts) : It must be the 
lunatic! 

H. B. : Are you afraid of me, too ? Don’t 
you recognise your long-absent nephew ? 

Mrs. S. ( aside ) : She said it—she said he 
had a strange delusion, that I—was his 
aunt. But I must not provoke him. 
(Aloud nervously ) : Dear nephew, I’m very 
glad to see you, very! 

H. B. (aside) : She certainly doesn’t 
look it. 

Mrs. S. (trembling) : I was never so glad 
about anything- 

H. B. : No, no, of course. I came a 
thousand miles to see you. 

Mrs. S. (aside) : Poor thing, poor thing! 
It’s very sad. I wonder how he got out ? 
I hope Alice is safe. He seems gentle 
enough. 

H. B. : I hear you went to the station. 

Mrs. S. (aside) : He means the police- 
station. Then he suspects. (Aloud) : Yes 
—no—but they were all out. 

H. B. (aside) : All out ? What does she 
mean ? (Aloud) : You had my letter. 

Mrs. S. : His letter ? Yes—no—a very 
nice letter—I’m sure it was a beautifully 
written letter. 

H. B. (aside) : She’s very strange, but I 
must have my explanation with her at 
once. (Aloud) : Dear aunt, before Alice 
returns- 

Mrs. S. : Alice! 

H. B. : I have something to tell you— a 
sort of confession to make. 

Mrs. S. : He wants to tell me that he has 
run away from the Asylum, and I shan’t 
know how to answer without provoking 
him. ( Aloud ) : Oh, don’t! I would much 
rather you didn’t. 

H. B. : But why not ? I want to tell you 
that, short as our acquaintance has been, 
I love Alice. 

Mrs. S. (aside) : Love Alice! Oh, poor 
madman ! What can I do ? I must keep 
him in good humour till the police come. 

H. B. : And she is willing to listen to me, 
so we want you to back us up with her 
mother. You will, won’t you, aunt ? The 
funny part of it all is that when I first came 
in she took me for a lunatic she had been 
reading about in the paper. (Mrs. , S. 
starts.) Wasn’t it a good joke ? 

Mrs. S. (laughs foolishly) : Y-e-e-s, very 
good. 

H. B. : And that somehow led to all sorts 
of complications, which have ended in 
bringing us together, as if we had been 
old friends. But you don’t seem to, have 
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told her about the letter I wrote you from 
Gibraltar. 

Mrs- 8. : Gibraltar! The letter in my 
pocket is from Gibraltar. Can it be this ? 
(Draws letter ovt of her pocket.) 

H- B.: Why, there it is, and you have 
never opened it ? (Mrs. S. reads letter.) 

Mrs. 8. (looks at H. B.): Harry ! Now I 
understand. Oh, dear Harry! what a 
mistake I have been making! But you 
have grown out of all knowledge. 

H. B.: And I believe you took me for a 
lunatic, too! I thought your manner 
rather strange. 

Mrs. S. : It was owing to Alice—silly girl ? 
She told me she had a lunatic shut up in the 
pantry. 

Enter Alice with newspaper in her hand. 

H. B.: Ha ! ha ! ha ! Here she comes. 
Alice, I have been speaking to your aunt, 
and she has been telling me that she shared 
your mistake. Do let me see the description 


of the lunatic. Isn’t it in that paper ? 

(Reads ): “ Has blue eyes-” 

Alice : Your eyes are blue, you know. 

H. B. : “ Auburn hair.” Well, I allow it 
was called <c carrots ” at school 

H. B. : “ Dressed in grey tweed coat and 
waistcoat.” 

Mrs. S. : You can’t deny that. 

H. B.: “ Has a ravenous appetite.” 

Alice : To that the tea-table bears 
witness. It is lucky poor Mrs. Penny did 

not come in expecting anything to eat- 

H. B. : “Affable if not provoked.” 
Now, dear Aunt Louisa, think how provoked 
I shall be if you do not give your consent to 
our union. Do, pray, keep your lunatic 
nephew in good humour. 

Mrs. 8. : This is very sudden, dear boy. 
Alice, your mother must be consulted, but 
I desire nothing more strongly than your 
mutual happiness, and if she gives her 
consent I am ready to say: 

“ Bless You, My Children.” 


The Hour Before. * * * 

* * * * By A. ST. JOHN ADCOCK. 


Telling the consequences of a betrayal of friendship. 


“ TT’S either this or-” 

A Mr. Silas Warren lay back in 
his chair, and had a lightning 
vision of his name shrieking from newspaper 
placards, and himself in the dock at the Old 
Bailey ; of his name sunk into dishonourable 
oblivion, and himself drudging darkly 
through long years in convict uniform. 

He blinked the dreadful vision aside, 
and awoke to the present again, seated alone 
in his big, electric-lighted library, with a 
loaded revolver lying on the table before him; 

A wiry, grey-haired, grey-bearded man 
of sixty, his keen, hard features and lithe 
figure had been familiar among financiers 
in the City for over a quarter of a century. 
He had played & part in more than one 
sensational financial tragedy during that 
eriod, but it had always hitherto been a 
ighly creditable or, at least, a respectable 
part; and now, to his astonishment and 
dismay, he found himself plunged into 
another sensation, and likely, this time, to 
achieve infamy as the villain of the piece. 
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“ Never dreamt it possible that things 
could fall to bits in this fashion! ” he mut¬ 
tered despairingly. “ I did it for the bes£. 
There would have been no risk—no wrong 
to any man, if this unexpected collapse 

hadn’t- Still, it’s no use talking! 

The law doesn’t allow for good intentions; 
I’ve got to make up my mind that there’s 

nothing ahead of me but Dartmoor, or-” 

His restless gaze settled on the revolver 
again, and in a flash he saw himself lying 
already dead, and he could hear the voices 
of pity and hatred and contempt that would 
be busy with him after he had escaped. 

Then, from the black depths of these 
musings, he looked out vaguely on the even¬ 
ing newspaper that lay so folded on the 
table that he could read the headlines of an 
article which had caught his wandering 
attention in the train, and the sight of them 
brought back to him a thought that he had 
dismissed as wildly impracticable when it 
first occurred to him. 

It was a gossipy article, this, eulogising 
Ltd., in the United States of America. 
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The Story of a Financier * 


an eccentric American millionaire, Mr. James 
Carlton, who was over in England on a visit; 
it spoke of him as a comparatively young 
man, still under forty, who had inherited 
incalculable wealth from the man he had 
served as private secretary; it hinted that 
there was something of romance hidden 
away in the past of this American magnate, 
and regretted that his origin and history 
were mysteries to which no interviewer had 
yet succeeded in getting any clue. 

These, however, were mere personal details 
that Mr. Warren did not waste a thought 
upon. What he remembered was that Mr. 
Carlton was said to have displayed a curiously 
sympathetic interest in divers unfortunate 
and not too reputable financiers, that 
strange stories were whispered about of how 
this and that prominent public man in his 
own country, who had been brought into 
trouble by rash and sometimes shady 
speculation, owed his salvation to a timely 
appeal to Mr. Carlton’s generosity, and that 
on a certain celebrated occasion he had not 
hesitated to find a very large sum of money 
to make good the deficiencies of a notorious 
American stockbroker, and avert a prosecu¬ 
tion, by frankly compounding what the law 
might have called a felony. 

“ Been in a mess of that kind himself, 
perhaps, some time or other, and knows 
what it is—how a man slips into doing a 
crooked thing without meaning to,” Mr. 
Warren cogitated. “ Anyhow, if he did it 
for one man, it’s possible he may be induced 
to do it for me. If I could lay hands on 
ten thousand to-morrow, it isn’t too late 

even yet- Ten thousand won’t hurt a 

man like Carlton. Besides, I can show him 
that if I only manage to stave off the crash 
for a week, I can absolutely get back all I 
have lost and so be able to repay him. He 
might do it, seeing what a refusal must mean 
to me.” 

He walked restlessly across the room and 
back, striving against his increasing excite¬ 
ment. 

“ It’s worth trying. It would mean life 
instead of death to me. It’s giving myself 
the last chance,” he said. “ If he won’t 
do it, I’m no worse off than I am already; 
and if only he will-” 

Suddenly resolved, he locked the revolver 
in his drawer. He took from his safe various 
documents that would help to explain his 
position, and which, though they had no 
actual market value, might be accepted by a 
man of Mr. Carlton’s benevolence and bound¬ 
less wealth as some sort of acknowledgment 
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of the loan, and they might in the end, if all 
went well, turn out to be a sufficiently 
valuable security for it. 

For a minute he hesitated; he thought 
of his sons, and of how this shame could not 
fall upon him without overshadowing them ; 
he thought of his wife in her room upstairs— 
he had all along been hiding the worst 
from her; she never doubted that his 
honour was above suspicion, and he shrank 
from meeting her, for he knew that if she 
saw him now she would read the whole truth 
instantly in his haggard face. 

For a minute he hesitated, listening to 
assure himself that nobody was moving in 
the hall; then he thrust the papers hurriedly 
into his pocket, and weont ut. 

On the way he began to lose heart. 

It seemed preposterous that he should be 
going to ask so much of an entire stranger; 
he began to feel as if all that was happening 
were bewilderingly unreal, and the generous 
American millionaire and his ridiculous 
mission to him were mere figments of a 
fantastic nightmare. 

But there was nothing airy or dream like 
about the aspect of the Hotel Cecil, where 
Mr. Carlton was staying, and the prompt 
and firm discouragement of the porter there 
was real enough to convince any man that 
he was wide awake. ^ 

“ Have you an appointment, sir ? ” he 
inquired. “ Mr. Carlton isn’t seeing any¬ 
one except by appointment. He is very 
much annoyed by those articles in the 
papers, and there’s been so many people 
calling about them, he won’t see anybody, 
especially journalists-” 

“ I am not a journalist,” interrupted Mr. 
Warren, roused to desperation by the ap¬ 
parent impossibility of even putting his 
hopes to the test. “ It is—it is a matter of— 
of life and death. Take my card up and 
say I want to see him very particularly.” 

The porter sent the card up with the air 
of a man who knew it was a useless formality, 
and Mr. Warren had stoically resigned him¬ 
self to a polite rebuff, when the man returned 
briskly and startled him with: 

“ Mr. Carlton will see you, sir. Come 
this way, please, to the lift, and I will take 
you up to his rooms, sir.” 

This almost incredible happening of the 
unexpected threw Mr. Warren into a flutter 
of nervousness, so that when he was ushered 
into the large, luxurious apartment where 
Mr. Carlton sat waiting for him, he was 
breathless more from excitement than with 
any haste he had made. 
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He took the seat into which Mr. Carlton 
motioned him, and whilst he was recovering 
his breath and his self-possession and trying 
to think of words that would adequately 
express what he had come to say, he had 
leisure to scrutinise the features of the man 
whose answer would decide his fate. 

Mr. Carlton’s dark, melancholy eyes 
regarded him with an equal curiosity. He 
was a shy, taciturn, sad-looking man, this 
American millionaire, with an indefinable 
sternness and coldness underlying the quiet 
of his voice and the gentle courtesy of his 
demeanour; and a droop at the corners of 
his mouth, a tense expression in the lines of 
his face, seemed to suggest that he had passed 
through much trouble and suffering. 

He greeted Silas Warren with a grave 
inclination of his head, and waited patiently 
for him to speak. 

He listened as patiently when, after some 
hesitancy and a confused ejaculation of 
apologies, Mr. Warren proceeded to unfold 
the strange object of his visit, gathering a 
sort of forlorn courage, as he went on, from 
the other’s attentive silence and a deepening 
consciousness of the extreme peril in which 
he stood. 

“ I will own,” he said, as Mr. Carlton 
glanced abstractedly through the papers 
he had handed to him, “ that I have been 
guilty of what is technically a crime. There 
are two items in that balance-sheet which 
are, in a sense, false. One is an anticipation 
—a perfectly justifiable anticipation, I 
consider—of profits that the company 
would undoubtedly have been able to show 
a few months later, but for an unforeseen 
accident. The other, which represents cash 
in hand—that was really a sum borrowed 
and deposited in the bank for three days, 
until after the general meeting. But I did 
this with no dishonest intention. It was 
the only way in which I could prevent a 
panic, get more capital into the concern, and 
so save others as well as myself from utter 
ruin.” 

Mr. Carlton nodded, but said nothing. 

“ I gained the time I needed,” Mr. Warren 
continued ; “ I satisfied the shareholders at 
the meeting; fresh capital was subscribed ; 
everything was going well, and everybody 
in the company would have benefited by 
the—the diplomatic measures I had adopted, 
but—but I had been compelled to take 
others into my confidence, and they betrayed 
me—they sold out, and flooded the market 
with their shares ; the company wreckers 
have been at work on ’Change; and in the 
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thick of it came news of a disaster at the 
mines—all my calculations have been falsified 
—all of them—and unless you help me, 
there are not twenty-four hours between me 
and death, for I can’t—I won’t face the other 
thing! ” 

Mr. Carlton held him in a quiet, ruminant 
glance, but still said nothing. 

“ I have raised all the money I can among 
my friends,” Mr. Warren resumed huskily; 
“ but there are rumours afoot now about me, 
and about the company, and they won’t 
risk helping me further. If I had ten 
thousand by to-morrow I could satisfy the 
three men who are bent on forcing things 
to extremes ; I could gain time, and with a 
little time I swear to you I can redeem 
everything. I am ashamed of my boldness 
in coming to beg of you so ; I could never 
have done it, only I read of your great kind¬ 
ness to that man in America who was placed 
precisely as I am, and—and I am desperate 
enough to snatch at the chance of your being 
as merciful to me—not on my own account, 
but for the sake of my wife and my children. 

“ I should have shot myself an hour ago,” 
he went on, as Mr. Carlton remained silent, 
“ but suddenly what I had read of your 
generosity flashed upon me, and I had an 
irresistible impulse to come and confide in 
you and implore you to save ma Whether 
I am to live or die to-night depends upon 
you. I put away my loaded revolver to 
come here, and if you can give me no hope, 
I shall go back and use it. You may find 
it hard to believe that I am saying this in 
most terrible earnest—that I will kill myself 
to-night sooner than—than ” 

His voice quavered and broke on a sob, and 
a profound silence fell upon them both. 

“ No ; you mean what you say,” said Mr. 
Carlton, calmly deliberate; “ I do not find 
it hard to believe that.” 

There was no promise, no sympathy in 
his tone, but Silas Warren could plead no 
more; he was a-tremble in every nerve 
with suspense and suppressed emotion; 
a choking sensation rose in his throat, 
and he felt that if he attempted to speak 
again he would lose his self-command and 
burst into hysterical weeping. 

“It is not an uncommon practice with 
promoters and directors, I find—this danger¬ 
ous course you have taken to get over a crisis. 
I am not going to say they do the right 
thing—I don’t say it is honest,” Mr. Carlton 
said dispassionately; “for private reasons 
I always feel it is not my place to judge such 
men. I did assist that American financier. 
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as you say, and I admit I have in similar 
ways helped others, but it amazes me that 
you——” 

He checked himself abruptly, and added : 

“ I may tell you, I broke the rule I have 
been forced to make here against seeing 
callers, and saw you because the name on 
your card was very familiar to me.” 

“ Indeed 1 ” faltered Mr. Warren. “ I 
do not recollect—” 

“ No, we have never met before. But 
do you remember you took a leading part 
in the prosecution of a company director 
some few years ago—a full twenty-five it 
must be pow ? ” 

“You are thinking of Julian Hicks?” 
suggested Mr. Warren. 

“ That was the name,” said Mr. Carlton. 
“ I believe he did what you have been doing 
—tried to save his companies by desperate 
and not quite lawful remedies—hut on a 
much larger scale than you have done it. 
The papers were full of the business, and I 
was particularly interested in the case. 
They praised vou for bringing him to justice, 
I remember.” 

“ Yes. Hicks was a clever and un¬ 
scrupulous man,” said Mr. Warren remi¬ 
niscently. “ I put money into his companies, 
and lost it. It was practically all I was 


worth in those days. He shamefully misled 
me and everyone who trusted him. I was 
reduced to beggary by it, and—well-” 

“ So you avenged yourself and others 
by bringing him to justice,” repeated Mr. 
Carlton. “ I remember it all vividly. He, 
top, wanted time to reorganise, get fresh 
capital, ancl save the situation, but you 
were angry and—shall we say relentless ?— 
and as nobody else was public spirited 
enough to prosecute him, you raised funds 
and did so, and the papers praised you, 
but——” 

He paused and gazed at Mr. Warren 
thoughtfully. , 

“ The cases are entirely different, I think.” 
There was a touch of ofiended dignity in 
Mr. Warren’s manner. “ I acted solely for 
the good of all concerned in my companies. 
I may have miscalculated—I may have been 
foolish, but Heaven knows I have been no 
worse than that.” 

“ I am convinced that you think so,” 
said Mr. Carlton quietly. “ Every man in 
your position thinks that. Julian Hicks 
thought that, but you had no doubt that 
he was a rank scoundrel. He had a wife and 
children, too, hadn’t he ? ” 

“ It is all so long ago—I beseech you not to 


allow what I did quite conscientiously 
then,” cried Mr. Warren hoarsely, “to 
prejudice you and keep you from being 
merciful to me now ! ” 

“ I have nobody in the world to consider 
but myself—now,” said Mr. Carlton mus¬ 
ingly. “ I have more money than I can ever 
require, and I am nothing of a miser. I 
could easily do what you ask, and would 
readily give or lend the money to any man 
in your circumstances—except you.” 

“ For Heaven’s sake, don’t say that,” 
Warren wailed. “Why should you bring 
this up against me—what can it matter 
to you ? Even if I acted unmercifully— 
and I say I did not, I was justified—every¬ 
body said I was justified—and how have I 

injured you that you should-” 

Mr. Carlton stilled him with a gesture of 
his hand. 

“ You mentioned your children,” he said 
unmoved ; “ but they are now men and 
women. You remember Julian Hicks had 
children, and at that time they were children 
—mere boys ? You remember how after the 
trial—I thought of it directly you talked 
of shooting yourself—while the judge was 

E renouncing sentence, he took a revolver 
om his pocket and shot himself dead in 
court ? You remember ?—these are things 
one does not forget. I shall never forget 
them. And I have not forgotten a mad oath 
I made at that time—but its fulfilment has 
been taken out of my hands.” 

“ I don’t understand you,” gasped Mr. 

Warren. “ Do you mean-” 

“ You knew Julian Hicks intimately— 
you were one of his friends,” Mr. Carlton 
interrupted, for the first time revealing a 
trace of emotion on his stern, set face. 
“ Don’t let my name baulk you—look into 
my face and see if you find no Ukeness 
there that should turn you from asking help 
of me, or from taking help of me, if I were 
weak fool enough to be willing to give it! ” 
Mr. Warren stared at him amazed; and 
while he stared, his hands began to shake 
as with a palsy, his lips quivered, and a 
horrified, incredulous expression struck 
across his face. 

Then he rose and, still without a word, 
moved haltingly away, feeling vaguely 
before him with both hands, as if he were 
smitten blind, and with a face as empty of 
life and colour as if his vision of an hour 
before had been reality and that body lay 
already dead on the floor of his library, 
and only the dwindling ghost of it were 
here fading out into the night. 
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The Brightest and Best Little Stories of all Times. 


At this time of the year evening entertainments are in full swing, 
and anyone who knows a number of humorous stories with which he 
can keep the company amused is always in demand as a guest. This 
feature, perhaps, will serve to still further increase the repertoire of 
such a one, while, at the same time, those persons who cannot re-tell a 
story will derive amusement from reading them. 

Readers are invited to contribute to these pages, and should send 
their anecdotes to 44 That Reminds Me/ 4 THE NOVEL MAGAZINE, 
17 and IS Henrietta Street, London, W.C. In every instance the source 
of anecdotes must be given. 


THROWING OUT A HINT. 

The Rev. John Kerr, of Glasgow, in his 
interesting book of reminiscences, entitled 
“ Memories Grave and Gay,” tells the fol¬ 
lowing story about the beadle of Kil¬ 
winning Church: 

The beadle was in the habit of showing 
visitors over the remains of the Abbey in 
the parish. On one occasion he had done 
so for a lady, who, on leaving him in the 
churchyard, offered him nothing but 
thanks. 

As she went through the gate the wily 
Robbie remarked : 

“ Weel, my leddy, when ye gang hame, 
if ye fin’ oot that ye have lost your purse ye 
maun recollect that ye havena had it oot 
here.” 

<a i 

MISS SARAH BROOKE'S ADVENTURE. 

Miss Sarah Brooke once had a very dis¬ 
concerting experience while one of a house- 
party in the country. 

Worn out with dancing, she retired to 
bed, but, she relates, “ as soon as I closed 
my eyes a gruff voice quite close to me said : 
‘ Godd night, nurse! ’ I was too scared 
to utter a sound. I could only peep round 
in the cold, grey light of daybreak to see 
where the door was. 

“ Then the voice said, ‘ Hullo, Sarah ! ’ 
I found my own voice now, and pro¬ 
tested strongly that practical jokes could 
be carried too far, and that this was scanda¬ 
lous. I was just going to rouse the house, 
when, by the increasing light, I saw a 
parrot’s cage on a table not far from my 
bed. I had been ‘ put up ’ in what was 
usually the nursery, and the nurse’s name 
was Sarah ! ” 
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A BROWNING STORY, 

A lady went into a book-shop and asked 
for a certain volume of Browning. 

“ I haven’t got it, madam,” said the 
bookseller. u I make it a rule never to 
stock books I can’t understand, and I can’t 
make head or tail of Mr. Browning; can 
you ? ” 

The lady scarcely knew whether to be 
amused or annoyed, but, preparing to make 
another choice, she said : 

“ Have you Praed, then ? ” 

“ Yes, madam,” said the bookseller, 
“ I’ve prayed, and that don’t help me.” 

<& 

PREFERRED AN OLDER ONE. 

“You wish to marry one of my daughters ? 
The youngest will get £5,000, the second 
£10,000, and the eldest £15,000.” 

“ You don’t happen to have one still 
older ? ” 

<8t 

THE REASON WHY. 

A schoolboy who delighted in playing 
truant from school hit upon the happy 
device of forging notes from his mother 
asking that he might be excused. 

The system was successful for some time 
and might have gone on longer but for a 
clumsy mistake which crept into one of his 
forged notes, which ran : 

“ Please be so good as to excuse John 
James from school this afternoon, as I 
have not been well. I tore my lmicker- 
bockers.—Mrs. Jenkins.” 

He wonders why he was whipped more 
soundly than usual on his return home that 
night. 
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c A PLUCKY ACTION. 

For sheer bravado it would be hard to 
rival the feat of Ensign Gillie, who saw a 
stray torpedo coming slowly but surely 
towards tne anchored torpedo-boat Porter 
in the Spanish-American war. 

He sprang overboard, turned the nose of 
the torpedo in a safer direction, and screwed 
up the firing pin tightly, so that it would not 
operate. Then, treading water, he saluted 
Lieutenant Fremont, and reported : 

44 Sir, I have to report I have captured 
a torpedo.” 

44 Bring it on board, sir,” commanded 
Fremont, and Gillis actually did so, swim¬ 
ming with it to the ship and fastening tackle 
to it. 

<& 

A HAPPY EXPERIENCE. 

It was a 'pitiable mistake, an error sad and 
grim . 

I waited for the railway train ; the light was 
low and dim. 

It came at last, and from a car there stepped 
a dainty dame, 

And, looking up and down the place, she 
straightway to me came. 

44 Oh, Jack” she cried, 44 oh, dear old Jack ! ” 
and kissed me as she spake ; 

Then looked again, and frightened cried: 

44 Oh, iphat a bad mistake / ” 

I said: 44 Forgive me, maiden fair, for I am 
not your Jack ; 

And, as regards the kiss you gave, Vtt 
straightway give it back.” 

And since that night Vve often stood upon 
that platform dim, 

But only once in a man's whole life do such 
things come to him. 

<& 

A SNAKE STORY. 

Mr. F. B. Meyer, the well-known Non¬ 
conformist minister, heard some good stories 
during his visit to America. One of them 
was about a rattlesnake which was saved 
from death, and thereupon attached itself 
to its benefactor’s family and became a 
domestic pet. 

So far the story might possibly be true, 
but the end is rather hard to swallow. 

One night the rattlesnake’s friend and 
benefactor heard an extraordinary noise, 
and, entering the room, found the snake 
holding a burglar tight by the throat while 
it rattled its tail out_of the window for a 
policeman! 


WHO KNOWS AN IRISH BULL? 

Strange to say, one of the finest Irish 
bulls occurs in the Bible—Isaiah xxxvii. 36 : 
44 Then the angel of the Lord went forth, 
and smote in the camp of the Assyrians a 
hundred and fourscore and five thousand: 
and when they arose early in the 
morning, behold, they were all dead 
corpses.” 

Famous is the story of an Englishman 
who wrote in his letter : 44 1 would say more, 
but there is a confounded Irishman looking 
over my shoulder and reading every word of 
this.’ ’ Whereupon the Hibernian exclaimed: 
44 You lie, you scoundrel! ” 

Sir Boyle Roche once remarked in the 
Irish House : 44 Why, Mr. Speaker, honour¬ 
able members never come down to this 
House without expecting to find their 
mangled remains lying on the table.” 

Another Irishman once was asked: 
44 Pat, do you understand French ? ” 
44 Yis,” he replied, 44 if it’s shpoke in 
Irish.” 

The Editor of The Novel Magazine 
invites all his readers to contribute samples 
of Irish bulls, and will pay for any original 
ones deemed worthy of publication. Attempts 
should be addressed to 44 The Editor, T?e 
Novel Magazine, 17 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C.,” and should' be dispatched, 
in an envelope marked 44 Irish Bulls,” to 
arrive not later than December 7th, 1005. 

<& 

FROM THE HEART. 

A Polish couple came before a justice of 
the peace in an American town to be 
married. The young man handed him, the 
marriage license, and the pair stood up 
before him. 

44 Join hands,” said the justice. 

They did so, and the justice looked at the 
document which authorised him to unite 
in matrimony Zacharewiez Perezynski and 
Leokowarda Jeulinseika. 

44 Ahem ! ” he said. 44 Zacha—h’m—h’m 

—ski, do you take this woman-? ” and 

so forth. 

44 Yes, sir,” responded the young man. 

“ Leo—h’m, ah—ska, do you take this 
man to be-- 1 ” and so forth. 

44 Yes, sir.” 

44 Then I pronounce you man and wife,” 
said the justice, glad to find something he 
could pronounce; 44 and I heartily con¬ 
gratulate you both on having reduced 
those two names to one ! ” 
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TOO WET TO PLAY. 
A true artist will 
never break faith with 
the public while still able 
to stand or speak. His 
sense of duty is paramount, 
and he must indeed be in 
extremis before he will desert his 
post. I am speaking of artists in 
the true sense, not of those who, out 
of conceit, adopt the theatrical pro¬ 
fession as a pastime, and into whose 
consideration art seldom enters. 

One of the latter category succeeded in 
obtaining an engagement at the Strand 
Theatre while I was there, to play small 
parts. She had a pretty face, and, in her 
opinion, nothing more seemed necessary. 

One night this young recruit did not come 
near the theatre at all, and a substitute was 
hurriedly sent on for her part. The next 
evening the lady arrived at the usual 
time, offering no explanation of her 
absence. 

The stage-manager angrily inquired : 

“ How is it you were not here last 
night ? ” 

“ I could not come,” she replied, staring 
with astonishment at his question. 

“ Why ? ” he asked. 

“ It rained ,” she answered. 

She was politely informed that as our 
English weather was somewhat uncertain, 
and a foreign climate might perhaps suit 
her better, her services would be required no 
longen 

THE CABMAN'S MISTAKE. 

During my early management of the 
Prince of Wales’ Theatre, and when it had 
but recently been christened, I got into a 
hansom one evening, and hurriedly directed 
the cabman to drive to “ The Prince of 
Wales’.” 

My thoughts at the time were much occu¬ 
pied in the early production of our first 
comedy; I was in a nervous state, anxious 
and worried, hardly noticing the route my 
cabman took, when suddenly he stopped. I 
then asked him in an impatient manner 
why he did so. 

“ Didn’t you want to De drove to the 
Prince of Wales’ ? ” 

I answered : “ Yes.” 

“ Well,” he said, “ here you are.” 

The man had pulled up at Marlborough 
House! 

Reprinted from ** Gleaning* from * On and Off the Stage •* 
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WOULD HAVE HIS OWN WAY. 
Macready was playing Hamlet in a 
country theatre, and during rehearsals had 
so severely found fault with the actor, a 
local favourite, who took the part of the 
King, that His Majesty determined at night 
to be revenged upon the great man by 
reeling, when stabbed by Hamlet, to the 
centre of the stage (instead of remaining at 
the back), and falling dead upon the very 
spot Macready had reserved for his own final 
acting before he expired in Horatio’s arms. 
Macready groaned, and grunted : 

“ Die further up the stage, sir! ” “ What 
are you doing down here, sir ? ” “ Get up 

and die elsewhere, sir,” when, to the amaze¬ 
ment of the audience, the King sat bolt 
upright upon the stage, and said: “Look 
here, Mr. Macready, you had your way at 
the rehearsal, but I’m King now, and I shall 
die where I please ! ” 

SINGING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 

An old lady of my acquaintance had a 
habit of speaking her thoughts aloud, and 
this peculiarity sometimes caused much 
amusement. At an “ At Home ” she gave, a 
young lady, who had a very pretty voice, 
was asked to sing, and at once consented; 
The guests gathered round. My old friend 
sat near the singer, and commented audibly 
on the song with delightful unconsciousness, 
which made it hard for anyone to preserve a 
grave countenance. The song commenced: 
Kathleen Mavoumeen, 

(“ Oh, what a charming name ! ”) 
the grey dawn is breaking, 

(“ Yes, I’ve seen it often, coming from a 
ball ”) 

The horn of the hunter is heard on the hill, 

(“ Oh, yes, I know, in Switzerland.”) 
The lark from her light wings, the bright dew is 
shaking, 

(“ Oh, the dear little thing! ”) 

Kathleen Mavoumeen—what, slumbering still! 
(“ Perhaps she was up late, poor dear.”) 
Oh, dost thou not know that this night we must 
sever ? 

Oh, dost thou not know, love, this night we 
must part ? 

(“ Oh, how can she be so cruel! ”) 
ft may be for years or it may be for ever, 

(“ Oh, gracious, what a long time! ”) 

Then wake from thy slumber, thou voice of 
my heart! 

(“ Get up, you lazy hussy ! ”) 

I need not say that it was with extreme 
difficulty the young vocalist could continue, 
and when the old lady shouted : “ Get up, you 
lazy hussy ! ” we were all convulsed. 

by Lady Bancroft . ( Published by Geo. Routledge 4 Son* Ltd.) 
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Half-Minute Stories . 


A CROSS CHANNEL INCIDENT. 

My husband and I met with a funny 
incident once when we were crossing the 
Channel. 

We had noticed, when we embarked, a 
very pretty girl, with a tall, good-looking 
man, who was most attentive to her, watching 
her affectionately like a faithful dog. We 
remarked aside: “ A newly-married couple! ” 

I had just secured my couch when pre¬ 
sently down came the little bride, followed 
by her young husband, who anxiously asked 
the stewardess if “ his wife ” could have a 
couch. “ Certainly,” was the reply, as 
she pointed to one on the opposite side to 
mine. The bride sat down, and the husband 
cheered her with assurances that she would 
not be ill. 

“ Now, dearest pet, make up your mind 
that you are not going to be ill, and you 
wont. Your Regy will run down every now 
and then to have a peep at you.” 

After a little whispering close enough to 
the ear to slyly kiss it, and a pause on the 
steps to throw a long, tender glance at 
“his wife,” before leaving her, he went 
away. In a few minutes the newly-made 
wife called the stewardess, and asked 
whether she might occupy a couch she saw 
vacant on my side of the saloon, which she 
thought preferable to her own. She was 
conducted to it, at once closed her eyes, and 
prepared for sleep. 

Soon afterwards a middle-aged lady, and 
somewhat plain, came down. She was 
shown to the sofa just vacated by the bride, 
and lay down immediately, covering herself 
with a travelling cloak, which chanced to be 
similar to that worn by the other lady. 

In about half-an-hour the bridegroom 
crept down the steps to have a peep at his 
brand-new wife. Seeing that all was tran¬ 
quil and the stewardess idle, he retired noise¬ 
lessly. The middle-aged lady had turned 
her face to the wall and was asleep. 

By-and-by “ Regy ” returned, and ven¬ 
tured closer to the couch. He sat down, 
and said in the softest tone: “ Is my pet 
one all right ? She has been a brave girl 
indeed! We shall soon be there, darling. 
Courage, little one ! Your husband is here ! ” 

Then he took out of a lovely new travelling 
bag a bottle of eau-de-Cologne and sprinkled 
her wrap with it, at the same time saying : 

“ Soon there now, dearie—soon there 
now. Who said she would be ill ? Brave 
little wife! and who loves his little girl, 
eh ? ” Then more eau-de-Cologne, some 



of which must have 
gone into the poor 
lady’s eyes, for she 
woke with a start and 
sat bolt upright. When 
“ Regy ” saw her face he 
dropped the bottle, and bolted 
up the steps as fast as he could 
run. 

O' 

SOTHERN'S PRACTICAL JOKE. 

During a stay at a country hotel 
Sothern soon found out that it was the 
custom for the oldest resident among the 
guests for the time being to preside at the 
little table Shote, and that it was the rule 
for the chairman always to say grace. 

The joker one evening learnt by accident, 
not long before the dinner hour, that the 
visitor who had for some days presided 
was leaving. 

The spirit of mischief prompted Sothern 
to send the following note in the name pf 
the landlord to all the other guests :— 


“ Our esteemed president, I regret to sav, will 
not be at dinner this evening. May I venture to 
request you to have the kindness to say grace in 
his absence ? The signal for the same will be two 
sharp knocks upon the sideboard.” 

The signal at the proper moment was, of 
course, given by Sothern, who was more than 
repaid by the glee with which he often told 
how all the guests rose to a man, as at a word 
of command, each commencing to pro¬ 
nounce his favourite form of grace, and then, 
with all sorts of blundering apologies to 
each other, they resumed their seats. 


Of 


A LESSON IN CHEERFULNESS. 

My husband once re manned to Dr. 
Quain that his bright and cheery manner 
would alone make him welcomed by any 
sufferer. 

“ Ah ! ” the doctor replied, “ although I 
am by nature cheerful, I began quite the 
other way, but was cured in my youth by 
a kind friend, who was already an eminent 
physician. One day he took me with him 
to see a patient, who was in a very critical 
state, and when we approached the door of 
the bedroom, I put on a grave and, as I then 
thought, appropriately solemn countenance ; 
but my friend turned round just in time to 
start with horror, and whispered: ‘ For 
mercy’s sake don’t look like that, man, or 
the poor soul will take you for the under¬ 
taker ! * I never forgot that lesson.” 


Reprinted from 44 Gleanings from 4 On and Off the Stage / ** by Lady Bancroft. {Published by Geo. Routlcdge A Sons Ltd.) 
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Many anecdotes of awkward predicaments were received in connection with the competition 
announced in August. The following are the best of them: 


ALMOST A TRAGEDY. 

The following true incident took place 
some years ago, at a boys’ school in York¬ 
shire : 

One of the small boys was wont to walk 
in his sleep, and on the night in question, 
unheard by the tutor who slept in the dor¬ 
mitory, he descended, in his sleep, to the 
dining-room. He returned to the dormitory 
some few minutes later, with a large carving- 
knife in his hand. 

The tutor awoke to hear these words : 
“ Shall I cut this cabbage to-day ? ” and to 
his horror saw that the boy had grabbed a 
small boy sleeping in the next bed to his by 
the hair, and was brandishing the long knife 
in the moonlight. 

Quick as thought the tutor replied: 
“ No—let’s wait till to-morrow.” The sleep¬ 
walker at once relinquished his hold and 
an awful calamity was averted. 

Of 

A MEXICAN EPISODE. 

During the last visit of Madame Patti 
to the Opera House of the city of Mexico, 
much annoyance was caused behind the 
scenes by numerous individuals who claimed 
acquaintance with the management; 
eventually the trouble became so great that 
orders were given that no stranger was to 
be allowed to pass the stage door. 

One night the doorkeeper had a struggle 
with a distinguished-looking Mexican whom 
he at last ejected. 

The curtain was just about to rise that 
evening when an actor who was then on the 
stage was astonished to see a squad of 
soldiers file on; he was surrounded and 
marched ofi outside, where he learnt that 
he was arrested on a charge of assaulting 
the son-in-law of President Diaz. 

It was useless to explain that he had had 
nothing to do with the ejectment, and he 
Was put into an evil-smelling prison wonder¬ 
ing what was to be his fate. 

The actor’s anxiety was still further 
increased by the knowledge that, on the 
morrow, the company to which he belonged 
was starting by special train for San Fran¬ 
cisco and he dare not think what he should 
do if left behind. 

Just a few hours before the train was due 
to leave the doorkeeper confessed that he 
was the culprit. The actor was accordingly 
released, while the doorkeeper was put in 
the unpleasant cell. 
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THE VISITOR'S DILEMMA. 

Some time ago a gentleman staying in a 
popular South Coast watering-place had 
occasion to change his apartments, and set 
out one afternoon in search of other 
rooms. 

He had just interviewed one lady in the 
same street without result, and was turning 
away from the door, when he was pounced 
upon by a detective and two policemen, 
who had just alighted from a cab. 

The detective informed him that he 
answered to the description of a man who 
had stolen certain articles from a house in 
the district earlier in the day, the thief 
having gained admission to the house under 
pretence of looking at the rooms with a view 
to engaging them. 

The gentleman assured the detective that 
he had been at business all the morning 
and had only left his rooms half-an-hour 
before, but that was not sufficient for them, 
and things looked black indeed when the 
lady of the house appeared and positively 
identified him as the culprit. 

Fortunately, just then, two of his fellow- 
boarders appeared on the scene; they cor¬ 
roborated his statement, and he was released 
with profuse apologies on the detective’s 
part for his mistake. 

©r 

THE BURGLAR AND THE CURATE. 

A notorious burglar was much given to 
disguising himself as a clergyman. 

He happened one day to be travelling 
in the same train as a young curate. By a 
curious coincidence their features were very 
similar, and, strange to say, each carried a 
Gladstone bag ; in that of the burglar was a 
complete set of burglar’s tools, in that of 
the curate, who was dining with the bishop, 
a dress suit, etc. 

Through the carelessness of a porter 
these bags were exchanged—the burglar 
getting the curate’s, the curate the burglar’s. 
Just as the curate reached the bishop’s 
house, he was arrested as Henry Robins, 
house-breaker, his likeness to the man, 
Henry Robins, whose fancy for a clergyman’s 
disguise was well known, and, above all, 
his bag of tools, furnishing strong evidence 
against him. 

Explanations followed, and the curate 
was set at liberty. He never recovered his 
own bag, however. 
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"MY BEST STORY.” 


Mr, Owen Oliver's name is one of the best known among the ranks of short story writers • 
What he considers his best story has never before been published; when sending it to me he 
incloses the followmg as his reason for selecting it: 44 1 prefer my stories about children to the 
rest of my work* I think 4 The Signs of the Stars 9 is the best of them, because the child is so 
little and the scenery so big/' 


The Signs of 

jl jl jl 

T HE stars were matter in a state of 
incandescence, Uncle said; and 
Auntie said they were suns. Nurse 
said they were just stars, and little girls 
shouldn’t ask questions. Maisie held that 
they were God*s lamps, and at night the 
angels went round and lit them; but how 
they did it puzzled her. 

She did not trouble herself very much 
about the stars when she was only six, 
because she was engaged upon the solution 
of the other great mysteries : how flies 
walked on the ceiling, and why little girls 
are sent to bed so soon. But when she was 
seven, and heard that dada and mamma and 
the baby were coming home from India, the 
question of the stars became all important. 

She knew it was the stars which showed 
big ships the way to go, and she was afraid 
that the angels might forget to light them 
one night, and then, of course, the ship 
would go down, and they would all be 
drowned. The thought of this worried her 
dreadfully. 

She loved dada and mamma very much. 
She had never seen the little baby, because 
the fairies brought him after she left India ; 
but she was sure that she would easily learn 
to love him, too. If he were drowned he 
would become a merbaby with a tail, or a 
baby angel with wings—she wasn’t sure 
which. In either case she would not be 
able to play with him: and she did so love a 
baby. 

She asked everybody who ought to know 
whether the angels ever forgot things; but 
no one gave her a satisfactory answer. 
Auntie smiled, and said she hoped they did 
not. Uncle sighed, and said he hoped they 
did. Nurse said, 44 Bless the child ! ” and 
told her not to talk nonsense, and put her 
to bed. 


the Stars. * * 

* By OWEN OLIVER. 

When the gas was turned down the stars 
peeped in at Maisie’s window, so she asked 
them about it. They twinkled furiously at 
her, as if they meant something, but she 
could not make out whether they meant 
44 Yes ” or 44 No.” So she waited till the 
angels came to light up next evening, to ask 
them. 

The angels were evidently there next 
evening, because star after star lit up, as if 
there were no end to them; but she could not 
see the angels. She thought perhaps they 
were only little baby ones, that you could 
not see so far oft. So she called out 
softly, 44 Are you there, angels ? ” 

When she had called three times, she 
heard an answer somewhere in her head. 
44 Look at the stars! ” the answer said. 
44 Look at the stars ! ” 

She looked at the stars more carefully 
than she had ever done before, and then she 
noticed that they made pictures if you 
joined the right ones . She remembered that 
Uncle had once shown her how the stars 
made up Orion the hunter—one star for his 
head and two for his shoulders, and two a 
long way apart for his feet, and a row of 
them for his belt, and one for the tip of the 
thing that his sword goes in—she did not 
remember the name for that. 

She thought that Orion was another name 
for dada, because he went hunting; and 
when she found the right stars to join she 
could see him quite plainly. Also she could 
see that other stars made mamma; and 
some more stars made A’s and B’s, and 
other letters, if she took the right stars and 
joined them in her mind. 

When she had looked a little longer, she 
found the Archer that A stood for, and the 
frog that he shot at, and the Butcher, who 
was B, and the bulldog that he kept; and 
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all in a Inoment she understood what the 
stars were for. They were just the angels’ 
picture books, printed jn dots of light upon 
the dark page of the sky. 

She called nurse to see the pictures; but 
nurse said, u Bless the child ! She must be 
feverish,” and gave her a powder and some 
chocolates to eat after it, and put her to bed. 
She showed the chocolates to the stars when 
nurse had gone, and wondered if the angel- 
nurses gave sweets to the baby aDgels, and 
whether, when they washed them, they ever 
let the soap get in their eyes. 

The next evening and the next all the 
stars were shining before Maisie went to 
sleep ; but the evening after only a few were 
alight. This worried her so in her dreams 
that she woke up. It was raining hard and 
all the stars had disappeared. She ran 
along the passage to tell Uncle and Aunt 
that the rain had put them out, and the ship 
would not know which way to go. 

Uncle was just coming up to bed, and he 
carried her back to her crib and tucked her 
in, and promised to go and see about it at 
once. She knew that Uncle could always 
put things right, so she was satisfied and 
went to sleep. 

When she woke she found that Uncle had 
stopped the rain as he promised; but the 
ship must have gone the wrong way while 
the stars were out. For when she ran in to 
breakfast Auntie had her face in her hand¬ 
kerchief and Uncle kept looking out of the 
window; and they said that the ship had 
sunk, and she would never see dada and 
mamma and baby any more! 

Maisie felt funny at first, as if she had 
turned pale all over, and could not cry 
though she wanted to. She asked whether 
they had turned into merpeople or angels; 
and Auntie cried out loud and ran from the 
room. 

Uncle took Maisie on his knee and told her 
that they had become angels ; and she would 
be an angel, too, some day. He hoped that 
he would, he said ; but he was not so sure 
about that. Angels were very happy, so 
they must be very glad, and not cry. He 
was not crying, he said, only wiping his 
spectacles because they were dusty. 

When he had wiped them he put them on 
Maisie and showed her how she looked in 
the glass. She was his best little niece, he 
told her, and he would be a dada to her now. 
Then she began crying again, and when she 
began crying she could not leave off for a 
long time, till he gave her half-a-crown to 
buy a doll and a penny for sweets. 
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The sweets only made her feel a little 
better, and the doll made her feel worse. It 
was a baby doll, and reminded her of her 
little brother, who had turned into an angel. 
It was nice for him, no doubt; but it was 
very miserable for her. 

She had meant to teach him to walk and 
talk, and do all the things that she knew 
how to do, because she was seven ; and she 
had been saving her toys to show him. And 
now he had the stars to play with, and 
wouldn’t want toys any more! She sat 
down on the floor and cried over them ; and 
nurse came in and said : “ Bless the child! ” 
Only this time she said it differently, and 
called her a “ little orphan lamb.” 

She put black tie-ups on Maisie, and a 
black bow round the cat’s neck; and Auntie 
gave her a box of bricks, and Uncle nursed 
her after dinner and said funny things that 
made her laugh, till she forgot what had 
happened, and said : “ Won’t baby like to 
play with you when he comes home! ” 

Then she remembered, and burst out 
crying. Auntie cried with her; and she 
would have thought that Uncle cried, too, 
if he had not explained that it was through 
laughing too much. Auntie took her up to 
bed herself, and sat with her while she went 
to sleep, and leant over the crib and kissed 
her five times. It was once for dada, and 
once for mamma, and once for baby brother, 
and twice for herself; but Maisie did not 
know that. 

Maisie did not look at the stars for ever 
so long, because she knew that she could 
not see the angels. Then she thought 
perhaps the angels would like to see her, 
and dada and mamma would tell them who 
she was. So she stood on a chair and 
eeped over the window blind and waved 
er hand to pretend that she saw them, 
though really she only saw the pictures in 
the stars—dada, the hunter; and the stars 
that made baby on his shoulder; and 
mamma in the stars that made the pretty 
lady’s face smiling at them—smiling at 
her / 

“ I saved all the picture-books for him, 
mummy,” she called, “ ’cept the kitties 
that los’ their mittens, and couldn’t have 
any pie. An’ that got tored. An’ when 
he is bigger will you ask God to let him 
have a little star to play with, ’cause I’m 
sorry he hasn’t any toys.” 

She heard an answer somewhere in her 
head : “ Look at the stars ! Lock at the 
stars ! ” She looked at them harder than 
ever, and saw more pictures. 
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The Signs of the Stars. 


The c< Fair Little Girl ” that sat under 
the tree; the “ Good Little B 07 99 that 
rave his cake to the beggar; “ Fairy Do- 
Good ” and “ Fairy Be-Good ”—they were 
all there. She saw them so plainly that 
she knew the baby was showing her his book. 

So she fetched her books, and opened 
them at the nicest pictures and laid them 
out on the window-sill in case some kind big 
angels should carry baby near enough to 
look at them, and make funny little noises, 
and laugh and clap his hands like babies do. 

She told nurse about it next morning, 
and nurse said : “ Bless the child ! 99 and 
took the books in from the window-sill and 
said that they were spoilt by the dew; but 
she did not call Maisie naughty, because 
even nurses know that to please your little 
baby-brother is not naughty but good. 

The next day Uncle gave her some new 
picture-books that were mounted on linen, 
and not so easy to spoil. She put them out 
every night; and the stars that made dada 
and mamma, and the pale little baby-stars, 
twinkled at her as if they were laughing. 
She felt sure that the good angels brought 
baby near to look at them. One night she 
woke, and stole out of bed to see if they 
were there; but there were only the moon, 
and the twinkling, twinkling stars. 

She thought dada and mamma would 
tell the angels to let her see the baby if they 
knew how much she wanted to ; and she 
decided that the beet way to let them know 
would be to write a letter. They would not 
mind it being in printing letters, she thought, 
but she could only spell words like “ dog ” 
and “ cat ”; and you cannot make a good 
letter out of them. 

She went downstairs in her night-gown 
to get Uncle or Auntie to help her; but when 
she opened the dining-room door and 
peeped in, they were so busy talking about 
“ a miraculous rescue by a passing ship,” 
that they did not notice ber. 

She knew that Uncle and Auntie must 
not be interrupted when they were talking 
what they called “ ’portant business.” 
So she went up to the nursery and asked 
nurse to»help her instead. Nurse said: 
" Bless the child ! ” and told her that 
good little girls stopped in their nice warm 
beds instead of coming and worrying people 
who had little enough time to themselves, 
goodness knows. But she found a pencil and 
paper and helped her with the spelling all 
the same. This was the letter that she wrote : 

Dxm Dada ax Kama ax God,— 

Pies© let them lev© baby in my bed. I 


wil be good, an he can have all my toys. Hoping 
this will find you wel, as it leves me.—I remane, 
your loving dorter, Maim*.” 

Kisses **•••**•*** 

She put the letter out on the window-sill; 
and she could tell that dada and mamma 
had read it, because she saw kisses in the 
stars. She told nurse so, and nurse said: 

“ Bless the child ! Perhaps they unit read 
it, who knows! Now go to sleep, there’s 
a precious dear.” 

Dada and mamma must have read the 
letter, for, instead of sending the other 
angels, they brought baby themselves, 
when Maisie was fast asleep. They did 
not look like angels, only like a lady and 
gentleman; and they only came in a cab; 
but Uncle and Auntie could not have been 
more pleased if they had been real angels. 
They all seemed shaking hands and hugging 
one another at once. 

When they had finished nurse gave them 
the letter to read, and wiped her eyes with 
her apron, and said: “ Bless the child ! ” 
And then mamma hugged her / They came 
and stood by Maisie’s bed for a long, long 
time, and kissed her softly, so as not to 
wake her, and mamma said : “ We will put 
our baby angel beside our little angel here ! ” 

So when Maisie woke the next morning / 
she found a dear little baby lying beside 
her, looking at her out of his big blue eyes. 
He was not exactly what she had expected 
an angel to be, and she could not find his 
wings; but she thought he was quite nice 
enough without them, and when he grew 
bigger they would come. He played pat- 
a-cake with his fat little hands, and laughed 
at nothing, and grasped her finger, and put 
it in his mouth, and pulled her hair; and 
when she held her picture-book for him to 
see, he said “ goo! ” and pointed up with his 
finger; and she knew that he was telling 
her about the pictures in the stars. 

“ The angels have brought him! ” she 
cried. ” The angels have brought him 
Uncle ! Auntie ! Nurse! ” 

Then a tall gentleman and a pretty pale 
lady rushed in, and she found that the angels 
had brought dada and mamma too! 

So dada and mamma and baby-brother 
came back from the shining stars; but the 
pictures are left, and Maisie looks up at 
night and sees them still; and because 
God’s lamps are lit, she knows that the 
angels are with the stars. We who are older 
cannot see the pictures, and we have grown¬ 
up names for the lamp; but deep down in our 
hearts we also hope that the angels are there! 
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The Three Imps. * * * * 

j* j* jfc jfc * By C. K. BURROW . 


The story of a particularly mischievous outbreak of some particularly 
mischievous children* 


T HE children had become incorrigible, 
and certainly deserved some sort of 
punishment; yet they were so 
riotously happy in the escape from town that 
ordinary misdemeanours could hardly be 
treated as offences. Much latitude was 
allowed them; they were permitted to do 
so many things which would have been 
impossible in town, that freedom soon be¬ 
came a commonplace, and some improve¬ 
ment on freedom had to be devised. 

It Was Harold who suggested putting 
sticklebacks into all the bedrpom water- 
jugs, and Tom who gravely carried the 
suggestion into effect. Tom, on the other 
hand, had a notion concerning the usefulness 
of snails, which was not appreciated by 
those who discovered them in their boots. 

Babs’ five-year-old imagination could not 
rise beyond tadpoles, which, in old jam-jars, 
found a prison and a grave. But Babs 
had a wonderful appreciation of her brothers’ 
talents, and entered solemnly and devotedly 
into the wildest of their schemes. 

But there comes a time when authority 
must be asserted, and that time is usually 
coincident with some unexampled. outrage 
upon the paternal dignity. In this case it 
was Tom who devised the scheme which 
brought retribution. It W^s a scheme of 
rare simplicity involving the use of birds’ 
eggs. The result appeared to be satis¬ 
factory, although none of the conspirators 
saw it. They were summoned to appear 
before their father after breakfast one 
morning, and entered his presence each 
wearing an expression of angelic innocence. 

44 I suppose all three of you are in it ?” 
Templeton always experienced an almost 
irresistible desire to laugh when he was 
confronted by these small conspirators. 

44 In what, daddy ? ” Harold’s eyes 
widened in a mild questioning. 
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“ Don’t pretend you don’t understand, 
sir! ” 

Tom looked pained, as though some slur 
had been cast upon the character of a 
perfect brother. 

44 P’raps you mean the picnic to-morrow,” 
Babs suggested, with extreme .deliberation 
of speech. 

44 1 mean,” said Templeton, 44 that you’ve 
all been behaving so disgracefully—par¬ 
ticularly over those birds’ eggs ”—here 
Tom’s face expressed a satisfaction which he 
could not conceal—“ that you’re not going 
with us to-morrow. You may §tay at 
home.” 

This was a bolt from the blue, but they 
bore the blow courageously. 

44 1 don’t care for picnics,” Babs said. 
Then she swallowed hard to clear a lump 
from her throat. Templeton looked at her 
compassionately; 

44 Were you really mixed up in this affair 
of the eggs, Babs ? ” he asked. 

44 1 was, really,” she said. 

44 You’re a loyal little soul.” Templeton 
hesitated for a moment. Then he mur¬ 
mured : “ I suppose she must be punished 
with the others, though.” 

44 It was like this, daddy,” Harold ex¬ 
plained. 44 Babs didn’t really have any¬ 
thing to do with it-” 

44 1 lent my handkerchief/ 5 Babs inter¬ 
rupted indignantly. 

44 Of course she did,” said Tom, who knew 
perfectly well that, if Babs were let off, het 
feelings would be hurt beyond recovery. 

44 Well, you’re all in the same boat. Off 
you go now, and don’t make a noise. I’m 
going to work. You hear that, Harold ? ” 

44 Yes, daddy.” 

They filed slowly out of the room and the 
door was closed softly by Babs. Then there 
was a sudden scuttering, and presently 
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three subdued war-whoops sounded from 
the garden. 

“ What young imps they are! ” said 
Templeton, in a tone of perfect satisfaction. 

At the bottom of the garden was a syca¬ 
more tree, into which the two boys climbed, 
dragging Babs after them stage by stage. 
About half-way up they had constructed a 
rough platform which they called the 
Eagle’s Nest. Here they squatted to con¬ 
sider matters. 

“ Beastly shame, I call it,” said Harold. 

“ Beastly shame,” repeated Babs. 

“ I don’t care,” said Tom. “ We shall 
be all right here if only they don’t lock us 
up.” 

“ Lock us up! I say, you don’t think 
they’ll do that! ” 

“ They might.” 

“ It’s a good thing you thought of it,” said 
Harold, “ because now we can hide a hammer 
and a hie and break loose.” 

Babs’ eyes opened wide with delighted 
wonder. 

“ I’m 8 p glad I’m not going to the picnic,” 
she said. . 

“ You’re a brick, Babs,” said Tom en¬ 
couragingly. “ We’ll find something for 
you to do, see if we don’t! ” At which 
Babs sighed contentedly, for when she 
was appreciated she would cheerfully under¬ 
take to do anything. 

There was no need for the hammer and 
the file, however. They were left alone, 
with strict instructions not to go outside the 
garden, which instructions they promised 
to observe. The remainder of the house¬ 
hold, including two guests, their governess, 
and a servant, started early for the picnic. 

“ Now, do be good,” Templeton said at 
parting, “ or I shall have to whack you all. 
If anyone comes, say we’re out. You’ll 
find plenty of food ready for you, and mind, 
on no account must you go outside the gate.” 
Three melancholy faces watched the picnic 
party slowly vanish up the hill; but when it 
was out of sight the three faces assumed an 
expression of delighted eagerness. 

“ This is ripping,” Harold said. “ We’ve 
got the whole place to ourselves. It’s better 
than a rotten picnic. What shall We do ? ” 

They marched into the garden to con¬ 
sider possibilities. To have a whole day to 
themselves was so unusual that the ordinary 
amusements seemed inadequate. Besides, 
they were supposed to be undergoing punish¬ 
ment, and the occasion must be marked by 
some quite special exploit; not necessarily 
anything naughty, but at least something 


startling and original. Templeton’s mascu¬ 
line mind had not foreseen how far the 
young inventive genius can go when it is 
put on its mettle. His motherless children 
had opportunities which would never have 
come to them under restraining female 
direction. 

The rambling cottage which Templeton 
had taken for a couple of months was 
situated in one of those Suurey valleys 
which concentrate and express the spirit of 
spring and summer more definitely than 
almost any other part of England; The 
country-side was alive with green and 
blossom, a moving opulence of life; the 
heat was tempered by a wind which played 
under the cloudless blue like a child—too 
happy to be at rest, too eager to stay its 
journeying for more than a brief moment. 
Harold expressed his vague appreciation by 
remarking: 

“ I say, it’s awfully jolly here.” 

“ Yes, but what shall we do ? ” asked 
Tom. 

“ What shall we do ? ” echoed Babs. 

They were lying in a row on the lawn, 
their chins propped on spread hands, and 
toes hammering the grass. 

“What a lot of people there are going 
up the hill,” said Harold. 

“ That’s because it’s Saturday. They 
go up to see that old tower.” 

“ There’s no fun in that,” said Harold. 
“ Besides, we can’t go, anyway.” 

“ We promised not to,” said Bab3 
decidedly, as though she feared a mutinous 
suggestion. After a long pause Harold 
said “ Golly ! ” and rolled over on his back. 

“ What’a up ? ” Tom asked, with acute 
interest. “ Stung ? ” 

“ An idea! ” said Harold. The other 
two sat up. 

“ Well, what is it % ” asked Tom. Harold 
turned over again. 

“ Do you remember what’s stuck up on 
that board ? ” he asked, pointing to a 
rickety notice on a crooked pole which 
stood by a cottage gate across the road. 

“ Of course, I do,” said Tom. “ It says, 
‘ Teas provided.’ ” 

“ Teas provided,” repeated Babs. 

“ We’ll put up a notice like that. There’s 
lots of grub in the house.” 

“ What a lark! ” said Tom in a rather 
awestruck tone. Then he added: “ But 
we shall have to cut bread-and-butter and 
things, shan’t we ? ” 

“ Well, that’s easy enough. And Babs 
can make the tea. Can’t you, Babs 1 ” 
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“ Oh, yes,” said Babs. “ It’s quite easy 
to make tea. You let the water boil for 

ever so long, and then-” She suddenly 

found that she was alone; the boys had 
made a frantic rush for the house. Babs 
followed with a delicious sense of guilt. 

It took them some time to find a piece of 
cardboard large enough for their exalted 
purpose, but at last the cover of an old 
millinery box was dragged to light. Upon 
this Harold set to work, using both red and 
black ink in the most lavish and bewildering 
manner. The placard up the road was 
nothing to his. 

Tom, meanwhile, prepared a pole to 
stick it on, and Babs gave invaluable 
assistance to both. When the attractive 
notice was displayed by the garden gate 
they could hardly tear themselves away 
from the contemplation of it to attend to 
business. 

At about four o’clock customers began to 
arrive. The first were a pair of lovers, 
who seemed rather overwhelmed by the 
unexpected luxury of the room to which 
Harold politely conducted them. They 
also visibly quailed before an enormous pile 
of inartistic bread-and-butter and a four- 
pound pot of jam. The boys were not 
interested in this pair—they were too quiet; 
but Babs took rather a fancy to them on the 
ground that they seemed shy. 

“ Dj you think,” the girl said to Babs, 
“ that We might have some more hot water 
in this tea ? It’s—it’s rather strong.” A 
suppressed chuckle from the passage indi¬ 
cated that Tom had over-ruled Babs’ idea 
of quantity; four tablespoonfuls had struck 
her as being excessive for two people. 

When the young man asked what the 
charge was Harold inquired whether he 
thought sixpence would be too much for the 
two ? The young man thought it very 
cheap, and said so; to which Harold in¬ 
cautiously replied that as a rule they didn’t 
charge anything. 

Soon after this they had to work quite 
hard for a couple of hours ; party after party 
came in and made terrible inroads upon the 
resources of the larder. Babs grew utterly 
sick of making tea and running in and out 
of the room; besides, some of the people 
were not nice, and said silly things. 

One rowdily-inclined trio were for making 
too close an examination of books and furni¬ 
ture; to them Harold delivered the follow¬ 
ing memorable speech: “ Please leave our 
things alone. You may have your tea for 
nothing if you like, but you mustn’t touch 
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what doesn’t belong to you. When you’re 
quite ready perhaps you’ll kindly go away 
quietly.” And, which was rather remark¬ 
able, they did. 

“ Fve had enough of this,” Harold said. 
“ Let’s take down the notice.” 

“ All right,” said Tom. “ It’s been fun, 
though.” 

“ You didn’t do any work, you lazy 
beggar! ” 

“ He only giggled,” said Babs loftily. 

“ I say, here’s someone else coming,” 
said Harold. “ He’s a jolly-looking old 
chap. Let’s make him the last one.” 

A gentleman had paused at the gate, and 
was looking from the notice to the door with 
an expression of bewilderment.' Once he 
put his hand on the latch, and withdrew it 
hesitatingly. Then he looked up and down 
the road as though in search of some intelli¬ 
gent native. 

“ P’raps he’s hungry,” said Babs, “ and 
hasn’t any money.” 

“ He doesn’t look like that,” said Harold. 
“ He’s too well dressed.” 

“ I’ll go down to the gate,” Tom said, 
“ and then if he wants to speak to me he 
can.” He accordingly sauntered down to 
the gate with the most negligent air he could 
command, and stared at the stranger’s dusty 
boots as though he expected them to change 
suddenly into something quite different. 

“ Is this Laurel Cottage f ” asked a deep, 
pleasant voice. 

“ Yes,” said Tom. “ Do you want some 
tea ? Because, if you do, you’ll have to 
hurry up. We shall be closing presently.” 

“ Closing, eh ? ” The stranger looked 
down at Tom and then up at the notice, and 
smiled. “ Well, I should rather like some 
tea.” 

“ Come along then, please.” 

Both Babs and Harold were waiting in 
the little hall. They received the stranger 
with great politeness, recognising in him 
something very different from their previous 
callers. Harold took his stick, and Babs his 
hat, while Tom preceded him into the 
sitting-room. 

“ I’m afraid,” said Babs, standing with 
her hands behind her back, “ that the tea 
won’t be very good, ’cause there’s only dust 
left.” 

“ Never mind, little woman. Anything 
will do for an old soldier.” 

“ Are you a soldier ? ” Tom asked 
breathlessly. 

“ Yes.” 

” And did you ever kill anyone ? ” 
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Babs’ voice, as well as her eyes, expressed 
a fearful awe. 

“ Yes, I’m afraid I have. But never 
mind that now. Run along and get tea; 
perhaps afterwards I’ll tell you a story.” 

Presently this agreeable stranger had a 
most miscellaneous, repast spread before 
him; it consisted of odds and ends of all 
manner of eatables, from honey to ham, 
from nursery-cake to olives. He con¬ 
templated the singular display with smiling 
satisfaction. 

14 How comes it,” he asked, filling his cup, 
44 that you children have turned refresh¬ 
ment contractors ? ” 

Harold cast a rapid glance at Babs and 
Tom; they both nodded. This stranger 
was to be trusted. 

44 Well, you see,” Harold explained, 
“ we’re doing it for fun.” 

“ Are you alone in the house, then ? ” 

“ Yes. Daddy and the rest went out for 
a picnic this morning and we were left 
behind for punishment.” 

44 You certainly take your punishment 
cheerfully.” 

“ We always do,” said Tom. 

“ For a long time we couldn’t think of 
anything to do,” Harold went on, 44 and 
then all at once I saw a board across the 
road with 4 Teas Provided ’ on it.” 

“ I understand.” 

44 So we made a notice something«like it 
and stuck it up.” 

44 And did you have many customers ? ” 

“Oh, lots!” 

44 But what will happen when your father 
comes back ? ” 

44 He’ll be angry if he finds out, of course.” 

44 But he’s certain to find out, isn’t he ? ” 

44 Oh, I don’t know. We can clear all 
the things away, and cook won’t peach.” 

At this point Tom made a dash for the 
door. 

44 What’s up ? ” asked Harold. 

44 The notice ! ” Tom cried. He vanished, 
and presently returned with the comforting 
information that he had buried the placard 
and put the post in the wood-shed. 

44 There’s the money we took for the teas,” 
Harold said, when they were all seated 
again. 44 Of course, we can’t keep that, 
because it belongs to dad. We shall have 
to own up, I’m afraid.” 

44 We could buy him something with it,” 
Tom suggested. 

44 That wouldn’t quite do. would it ? ” 
asked the stranger. 

Babs shook her head. 44 No,” she agreed, 


44 ’cause he’d think we’d taken it out of oui 
money-boxes.” 

44 Am I to pay for my tea ? ” asked the 
stranger. A prompt chorus of 44 No ” 
satisfied him that he was already estab¬ 
lished in*general favour. 

44 Have you quite finished ? ” Tom asked. 
44 Because, if you have, you might tell us 
the story.” 

The stranger moved into a comfortable 
chair by the window and took Babs on his 
knee; the boys sat on stools at his feet. 
The village had grown quiet again; a 
mellow, luminous glow bathed the white 
walls and red roofs, and against the deep 
sky a belt of firs stood up in purple mystery. 
The stranger drew Babs’ head to his shoulder 
and kissed her forehead. 

44 What kind of story do you want ? ” 
he asked. 

44 A battle story,” said Harold. 

44 Let me tell you something else first.” 

44 All right; but you won’t forget the 
other, will you ? ” 

44 No, I won’t forget. : ; : Long ago 
there was a boy just like you two, who 
thought soldiering was the finest thing in 
the world.” 

44 So it is, isn’t it ? ” asked Tom. 

44 Well, yes, perhaps it is. Nothing 
would satisfy him but to go into the Army, 
and he was allowed to have his wish. The 
day he got his commission was the proudest 
day in his life, much prouder even than 
when he was decorated with this,” and the 
stranger touched a red ribbon on his left 
breast. 44 But there was one thing which 
rather spoilt his happiness, for he had a 
sister whom he loved more than anything 
else in the world, and of course she couldn’t 
be a soldier as well and go away with him. 
They were the only two, you see, and had 
never been separated for long. Well, he 
had to go away, and soon after he was 
ordered on foreign service.” 

44 How splendid ! ” said Harold. 44 Are 
you listening, Babs ? ” 

44 Yes,” she said, snuggling against the 
story-teller. 

44 Well, it was splendid. He was away 
for years and years, and fought, and got 
promotion, and all the time he and his 
sister wrote to one another regularly. Then 
she got married, and he was angry.” 

44 Why ? ” 

44 Because he was a fool and wanted to 
choose a husband for her himself. After 
that the letters almost stopped. A few 
more years went by, and the soldier began 
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to get home-sick; he applied for leave, 
and got it. Just as he was going to embark 
for England he heard of his sister’s death.” 

At this point the stranger, bending to 
kiss Babs again, found that she was asleep. 
He continual in a lower voice: 

“ That hit him so hard that he couldn’t 
bear to think of home; so he got his leave 
cancelled and was transferred to another 
place, where there was lots of hard fighting. 
And there he was badly wounded and had 
to come home. On the way he had plenty 
of time for thinking, and he came to the 
conclusion that he’d been an ass.” 

“ I suppose he was made a Captain ? ” 
asked Harold. 

“ By this time he was a Major-General.” 
“ Oh ! ” 

“ When he landed in England he made 
certain inquiries and set out at once 
. for-” 

“ There’s daddy,” cried Tom. “ Can’t 
you hear his voice ? ” 

The stranger rose, still holding Babs in 
his arms. 

4t I’ll wait and see him,” he said. 

When Templeton came into the room 
he was astonished to see a tall, grey man 
nursing one of his children, whilst the other 
two stood close beside him in an attitude 


which suggested pride and perhaps a touch 
of defiance. 

“ Templeton,” said the stranger, “ I’ve 
been telling your youngsters a story about a 
man whose pride caused a great deal of 
suffering to innocent people. I assure you 
there’s no pride left now.” 

“ General Rolfe ! ” Their hands met in 
a grip which crushed out the bitterness of 
the past. 

“ General Rolfe ! Why, you’re a V.C. ! ” 
cried Harold. 

“ Yes, and your uncle, my boy.” 

“ That’s what seems so funny,” said 
Tom. 

“ So funny,” murmured Babs sleepily. 

That night the General and Templeton 
wiped out all old scores, and the children 
were forgiven before they had made con¬ 
fession. To them it was about the most 
wonderful day in their short experience. 
As for Babs, her affection for the new friend 
was quite wonderful. 

“ You see,” Rolfe explained to Temple¬ 
ton, “she’s just like my sister. Directly 
I saw her I knew I’d come to the right house. 
Besides, she made such extraordinary tea ! 
And you know that the old Babs—our old 
Babs — had a wonderful talent that 
way! ” 


j* THE DAISY'S WOOING, j» jt 

By T. B. Hennell. 


There was once a little daisy in a field not 
far away , 

Who sal laughing in the sunshine bright the 
livelong summer day. 

His little face was merry and his tiny heart 
was gay — 

The knowing little daisy of my story. 

But there sprang a dainty butteroup , demure 
and sweet and shy , 

A blade or two of grass away , with modest 
maiden eye. 

So sweet she was the wind would stoop to kiss 
her , passing by — 

The little floral princess of my story. 

When Ids roving eye alighted on such capti¬ 
vating sight , 

Alas / our little daisy lost his tiny heart 
outright. 

He silent sat the livelong day—he couldn't 
sleep o’ night — 

For loving of the princess of my story . 
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For tho * a knowing little chap—a merry 
youngster too — 

When love had won him over (as it might win 
me or you !) 

He couldn't find a word to say—he knew not 
how to woo — 

The doleful little daisy of my story. 

Till one lovely summer evening came a man 
and maiden fair , 

His arm about her slender waist—his kisses 
on her hair. 

And down beside the river's brim, when bats 
were courting there , 

He poured in her enchanted ear love's story. 

Next morning when the buttercup awoke at 
break of day , 

Once more the daisy's eye was bright , his little 
heart was gay , 

He wooed her and he won her in the good old- 
fashioned way , 

And they had a fairy wedding—in my story. 
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O N opening my newspaper yesterday I 
read among the minor items of the 
day’s intelligence a piece of informa¬ 
tion which puzzled me into all sorts of philo¬ 
sophical and moral reflections regarding the 
most tortuous problems of the human soul. 
I am assuredly the only man in the world 
on whom such a commonplace and simple 
item of intelligence could have produced 
mental effects so intense. 

The following was the paragraph : 

R. PAUL ARCOLE has applied for and 
obtained a year’s leave of absence, for 
reasons of health, and during this timo his place 
will be filled by Dr. Anatole Courboing. 

The reporter who turned this phrase 
without further thought little imagined that 
it would suggest to one of his readers some 
of those high and deep thoughts such as the 
spirit feels when, for instance, one listens to 
the silence on starry nights. 

The reason is that by a mere chance I have 
been the confidant of Dr. Arcole. I know 
his secret. I have penetrated a poignant 
mystery of his life. The doctor is not at all 
ill—he is unhappy. He is leaving Paris 

for-. But I will tell you directly why 

he is leaving Paris. 

“ You are speaking,” I shall he asked, “ of 
Dr. Arcole, the famous specialist of the 
Hospital for Children ? ” 

The same. 

“ Of the man who has been the subject of 
so many paragraphs ? ” 
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Exactly. 

“ Who has been named ‘ the brute * ? ” 

Yes ! Ah, this astonishes you ! I know 
his reputation. It has been said that the 
world does not contain a surgeon more implac¬ 
able, more deaf to suffering. He is terribly 
hard and rough, and he despises the little 
artifices which soften the lot of the sufferers. 
But he is also very strong. His science and 
his ability are incomparable. Ho is feared 
and he is admired. The mothers whose 
children he attends tremble with fear and 
with hope. 

Yes ; I know, too, that he lives like a 
misanthrope, that he is impervious to affec¬ 
tion, to love, to friendship. Well, I have 
learnt once again not to judge men by their 
reputations. This “ tiger ” is a sheep ; this 
“ brute ” has a heart of gold. Listen : 

Last Tuesday about noon I was crossing 
the gardens of the Luxembourg. This park 
presents one of the most pleasing views in 
the world. The palace, now occupied by 
the Senate, with the parterres of flowers and 
the piece of water, presents a beautiful per¬ 
spective, a perfect picture for cultivated 
eyes. 

The hour was propitious for enjoying the 
view. 

The garden, now empty of saunterers or 
of busy people, seemed to sleep and dream. 
Only one or two students lounged about, 
lagging behind their fellows in order to 
breathe the pure, fresh air. 
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One of the park-keepers, who was doing 
nothing at all, standing motionless beside 
his box, seemed from the distance to be 
attentively watching some dreaded enemy; 
but, coming nearer, I saw that his quiet, 
sleepy eyes were simply bent upon the 
gambols of some perky sparrows. Official 
duties do not prevent one admiring 
Nature. 

On the left, however, beyond the large 
stairway, a sombre figure stood out on the 
landscape. About on a level with Mar¬ 
guerite of Valois, who, clothed in marble, 
remains undisturbed in spite of all she has 
seen, and turns sulkily from the Senate as if 
to deplore the Republican Constitution, a 
man was seated on a chair. 

Through what curious phenomenon was it 
that he disturbed the harmony of the picture 
more than the soldier who watched the birds 
or the idle students ? I could not say ; and 
yet facts, the reasons for which are not at 
once apparent, remain none the less facts. 
And the fact was that this man, though he 
was dressed like everyone else, without any 
eccentric necktie, without any curious or 
ridiculous gesture—just an ordinary man— 
disturbed the whole harmony, like a false 
note in music. Bent slightly forward, this 
troubler of repose was lightly sketching some¬ 
thing in the sand, with the end of his walking- 
stick, as the unemployed do. 

As I approached him this person’s re¬ 
semblance to Dr Paul Arcole struck me more 
and more. But Dr. Paul Arcole, unoccupied, 
in the Luxembourg Gardens, and in this 
attitude, at noon! 

The improbability of the idea made me 
smile. Yet each step nearer strengthened 
my first impression, and at last I was forced 
in astonishment to admit: 

“ It is he.” 

How changed, however, was the ordinary 
expression of his features and gestures. His 
puckered face denoted the action of some 
great suffering. Dr. Paul Arcole, the piti¬ 
less, brutal surgeon—was shedding tears ! 

At the sound of my footsteps on the path 
he raised his head and recognised me. I 
had only once been presented to him at a 
Congress. He seemed pained at being sur¬ 
prised, and therefore I pretended to pass 
without having noticed him. 

There are men who consider suffering or 
grief as a weakness, and redden with shame 
if one surprises them in them. But the 
Doctor was' a good player. After two 
seconds of hesitation, understanding what I 
was about, he called me back, shook me by 
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the hand, and exclaimed in a voice choking 
with emotion: 

“ You see a man in great trouble—in very 
great trouble.” 

This first confidence seemed to renew his 
grief, and he buried his face in a hand¬ 
kerchief. 

Much moved by this spectacle, and not 
knowing what to reply, I remained silent, 
wondering as to the meaning of a word 
written at his feet in the sand : 

“ Tubist.” 

The curious word was surrounded by a 
frame made of clumsy little crosses. 

One is always embarrassed when made 
spectator of a strange grief. Sentiments of 
condolence are the most difficult to express ; 
how much more difficult, then, when one is 
ignorant of the cause of the sufferings one 
would fain condole with. 

Had he lost his mother—or his brother ? 
What mourning afflicted him thus ? I 
sought for words, but they weighed my 
tongue down and would not issue forth; 
Suddenly the Doctor righted himself and 
exclaimed : 

“ The Tubist has been taken from me.” 

There was another silence, during which 
he again wiped his eyes. As for me, I sent 
the word “tubist” searching from one 
corner of my brain to the other, trying to 
explain the word to myself by its connection 
with the most vague and distant ideas in 
the depths of my mental horizon. 

“ Tubist! Tubist! ” 

The two syllables awoke no single echo. 
My etymological deductions of the word 
“ tubist ” offered no grip at all upon the 
imagination. I knew what a “ tuber ” 
was—the “ twopenny tube ” is not un¬ 
known to me—or tubes in many other con¬ 
nections. But “ tubist ” ? 

I repeated his words with an emphasis 
of astonishment and inquiry in my voice, 
which called for an explanation. 

“ The ‘ tubist ’ has been taken from 
you ? ” 

“ Ah, yes,” he replied; “ you do not 
know—you cannot know. And if you did 
know you would think me ridiculous, 
childish—to get into such a state on account 
of the little Tubist. Well, as you have 
surprised me in my grief, I will relate the 
whole business to you from the beginning. 
Come, let us walk. Give me your arm. It 
will do me good to have a confidant. I 
assure you it is really the first time I have 
felt this need to relieve myself and com¬ 
municate my misery to a sympathetic soul. 
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How weak one is! How very weak! 
There is really no cause for priding oneself 
and pretending to be a reasonable and 
reasoning being. I feel I am stupid to 
cry—and yet I cannot help it—and all 
simply on account of the little Tubist—I 
who have passed unscathed through all 
kinds of pain and suffering, amid all the 
imaginable expressions of torment and 
anguish! ” 

Sturdy and robust as he was, the young 
Doctor leant heavily on me, as an old man 
leans to help him walk. I conducted him 
into a solitary side-walic, bordered with 
geraniums and harmonious with the song of 
birds. A keeper looked, at us critically for 
a moment from head to foot, evidently non¬ 
plussed at the sight of my lamentable 
companion. 

“ One morning,” commenced the Doctor, 
“ on going into my hospital I noticed in the 
waiting-room a savage kind of fellow, with 
evil eyes and an alcoholic muzzle covered 
with a week’s growth of dirty beard. This 
loathsome individual carried in his arms a 
sick child, whose skin had disappeared under 
a thick coating of dirt. 

“ Such objects made me furious. No 
being has the right to be a living and working 
heap of culture for microbes to attack his 
fellow creatures; no man, sir, has the right 
to be dirty. It it the crime of lese-humanite, 
much more reprehensible, in my idea, than 
embezzlement. Let us excuse, since they 
cannot do otherwise, the miserable creatures 
who do not nourish their children. But 
there is no excuse for those who do not wash 
themselves and their offspring. I cannot 
hido my indignation in the face of such 
things, and I speak as I feel. I apostro¬ 
phised this vile wretch with considerable 
emphasis. 

“ * Aren’t you ashamed to present your¬ 
self here so filthy and unkempt 1 Have you 
no dignity, no respect for yourself or for 
others ? Water costs less than absinthe, 
and you and your child aren’t fit to be 
touched with a pair of tongs ! ’ 

“ These rather pointed remarks, as I con¬ 
fess them to be, had for their immediate 
effect the most lurid outburst of ‘ Billings¬ 
gate ’ which the most drunken waggoner can 
ever have listened to or indulged in. The 
creature possessed a positively marvellous 
flow of unexpected epithets. But such 
insults had no effect on me. To cut the 
matter short, I wanted to carry off the child, 
which seemed at first sight to be in a serious 
condition. But the father absolutely refused. 


“ ‘ Not likely, governor,’ he exclaimed 
4 not me. I’ll take ’im back along o’ me. 
Don’t catch me a-ieavin’ of ’im in this ’ere 
’ouse of scavengers.’ 

“ I understood at once. In a sort of 
drunken obstinacy and offence, the sodden 
brute was actually going to take the child 
away again. It would have meant certain 
and rapid death. I saw that the child was 
afflicted with croup at its worst stage. It 
was absolutely necessary to interfere, and I 
ordered two of the porters to seize the child 
at once. 

“ What a fight it was ! 

“ The creature would not let go of his 
child, and obliged to enter into the struggle 
myself—I have muscles of iron—I took hold 
of the drunkard by the head and twisted 
liis neck. He went off, cursing and vowing 
he would complain of the treatment accorded 
him, that things weren’t going to be allowed 
to take place like that, and so on. 

“ And, as a matter of fact, you will pro¬ 
bably recollect the Press campaign that was 
directed against me—the 4 pugilist physi¬ 
cian,’ as I was called, who came to fisticuffs 
with the parents of the patients, tpre 
children from their mothers’ arms, and so on. 
I was inundated with’ blame and remon¬ 
strance. I nearly lost my position at the 
hospital. Of course, I was in the wrong. 
The law permits a father to leave his child 
to perish—it forbids us to use force, as I had 
to do to get the child, which was at the gates 
of death. The law is perhaps right, but so 
am I. I regret nothing, since I saved the 
little one. 

“ An operation was necessary. The sick¬ 
ness was too far advanced to try the means 
of anti-diphtheritic serum. I saved the 
little one, only he remained a tubist.” 

44 A tubist ? ” 

44 Ah, yes, you don’t understand. The 
operation I have mentioned consists in 
slipping a little silver tube into the liberated 
windpipe of the patient. It sometimes 
happens that this tube gets fixed in such a 
manner that it is impossible to withdraw it 
again. In medical slang, tubists are those 
to whom such an accident happens. They 
recover, but they remain dumb for the rest 
of their lives. Was it clumsiness on my 
part, over-excitement caused by my Tecent 
anger, or some other cause ? At any rate, 
the child became a tubist. He was called 
Jules. My nurses and pupils, called him 
Julot, but he answered also when called 
“Tubist.” 

44 The father who had made such a fus* 
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when pretending that his child was 
abducted from him, had disappeared from his 
house without leaving his new address. He 
left the little one in our charge. Well, I 
took Julot into my service. He remained 
with us, adopted and loved by all. 

“ When I arrived in the morning he ran to 
meet me wth a glad smile, and whistling 
some of the curious sounds he was able to 
make through the silver tube. 

“ ‘ Fufu ! Fufufu ! ’ 

“ Ah, that child ! I got to love him—or 
rather to idolise him, just as if he had been 
mine. He was so gentle. His frank eyes 
spoke with such extraordinary intelligence. 
Hundreds and hundreds of children have 
passed through my hands. Why should 
just this one of them all set the secret fibres 
of my heart in motion ? It was mystery 
indeed. 

“ Shall I confess it ? Julot transformed 
me, sir. He made me gentle. Yes, to-day 
I have a horror of the hard, rough man I 
was, or rather I am beginning to understand 
how hard and brutal I was—and why I 
was hated. 

“ In my hospital wards he treated my 
patients with me; he accompanied me from 
bed to bed, always entangled in my legs. 
Someone made him a white apron, and he 
played at being an attendant, bringing me 
the linen bands and utensils that I needed. 
With his mimicry, the sweetness of his 
demeanour, and his fufufu , he put gaiety 
into the hearts of all my unfortunate little 
patients, who, thanks to him, got better. 

“ Many great and learned books of medi¬ 
cine have been written, but no one has yet 
commented on the therapeutic value of 
goodness. Kindness is a remedy that no 
practitioner should neglect. It hastens 
cures by one quarter. Julot, by sharing the 
sweetmeats and toys that had been given 
him, and making grimaces to cause laughter, 
led me to this discovery. I know I have 
been named the Brute. But, believe me, I 
became as it were touched by grace, through 
my little Tubist. 

“ By degrees my small comrade became 
indispensable to me. I was quite glad to go 
to the hospital in order to see him. On 
Sundays I took him out. We went into 
the public gardens, and I told him stories, 
to which, seated on my knees, he would 
listen in ecstasies. I cannot tell you the 
gratitude I read in his eyes. 

“ Then I taught him to read. This was 
difficult enough, since he could not speak. 
Hence our method was as follows : After 
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having explained the system of letters to the 
child, I took a book, picked out a syllable 
with a pin—‘ cha,’ for instance, and read ’: 

“ ‘ Shoh ? ’ 

“ He replied : 

“ ‘ Fufu !’ 

“ * Fufu,* according to our arrangement, 
signified ‘That is not it,* whereas ‘ fufu, fufu 5 
meant ‘ Yes, that’s it.* 

“ I continued : 

“ ‘ Chow ? ’ 

“ ‘ Fufu !’ 

“ ‘ Chan ? • 

“ ‘ Fufu ! ’ 

“ ‘ Chau ? ’ 

“ ‘ Fufu ! ’ 

“‘Cha?’ 

“ ‘ Fufu, fufu ! ’ he whistled, beaming 
with delight to find I was satisfied with him. 

“ Well, the end of it was that I became so 
attached to the little fellow that I decided, 
at the end of about a year, to remove and 
take a larger flat, and to engage a servant 
and a governess, in order to keep the child 
with me and give him proper instruction. I 
had even started certain necessary steps 
towards this end, when one day my assistant, 
in great dejection, came ringing at my door 
and exclaimed : 

“ ‘ The father has come back.’ 

“‘What father ? ’ 

“‘The Tubist’s.’ 

“ Nothing in the whole of my life ever 
caused me such emotion. Then I asked : 

“ ‘ He—he wants to take him away ? ’ 

“ ‘ Yes, he has a right to ! ’ 

“ ‘ What are we to do ? ’ 

“ ‘ I don’t know.’ 

“ ‘ But we cannot let this poor mite go 
back to such a vile creature ! ’ 

“ ‘ You’re right; we cannot really. But 
the father is coming back to-morrow at nine 
o’clock.” 

“ ‘ All right. I’ll think over some way.’ 
“ What a night I passed after this con¬ 
versation, while millions of contradictory 
thoughts clashed in my heated brain. 

“ On the morrow I went to the hospital, 
having made up my mind to offer the father 
money to let us keep his child. In the 
entrance lobby I w r as accosted by a man with 
sunburnt face, of intelligent and pleasant 
mould, adorned with a luxuriant beard. 

“ ‘ Excuse me, Doctor, you don’t know 
me?’ 

“ I had seen that face before, but I could 
not recall when or where. 

“ ‘ I am the father of Julot. Now do you 
remember me ? ’ 
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44 4 Yes, yes,’ I replied in astonishment. 
‘ You have changed for the better. I con¬ 
gratulate you.’ 

“ 4 Ah, sir, I thank you! ’ the man said, 
shaking my hand. * It was you who saved 
me. I had fallen low—very low. But I 
still had pride. It was my pride that made 
me wish to take Julot away again wiien you 
reproached me with my filthiness ; and it 
v>'as my pride that made me directly after¬ 
wards seek out an unscrupulous journalist 
who made all the bother you remember ; 
pride also made me take to washing, re¬ 
nounce alcohol, and start working. I have 
succeeded. To-day I am master ganger of 
the works at the port of Bizerta. I earn a 
good living. It is also pride that has made 
me await the suitable moment when I have 
become a changed man to fetch Julot. But 
now I want him. I have a sister with me, 
an excellent creature, who will look afterhim.’ 

44 How could I offer money to Julot’s 
father now ? No, I had to content myself 
with answering, almost in tears : 

44 4 Your child is gifted with a mysterious 
quality. Two men owe to him the trans¬ 
formation and amelioration of their souls.’ 

44 And I let the little lad go. But since 
his departure I have been sadly bereaved. 
This child was the only affection of my life. 
Everything now' seems sad and grey to me. 

TWO LITTLE BOOTS. 

\ 


Sometimes I ask myself if I shall be able to 
support the solitude.” 

Dr. Paul Arcole paused, plainly moved. 

44 But still,” I said to him, 44 your grief, 
with w r hich I heartily sympathise, should be 
modified by the certain fact that you are 
able to see Julot w'hen you wish to—at 
holiday times, for instance.” 

44 Yes, but one cannot reason over such 
feelings. I am afflicted as if he w'ere dead. 
Good-bye, sir; if you again meet with 
people who call me ‘the Brute’ undeceive 
them by telling them this storv.” 

*" * * * * 

You will now understand w’liy the intelli¬ 
gence of the newspaper announcing that 
Dr. Paul Arcole had asked for a twelve- 
months’ leave of absence has interested me. 
The doctor, so afflicted by the loss of his 
little 'protege , had lost all his cunning and 
power to work. He could no longer remain 
separated from the child. 

I take up the pen again to add another 
sequel to the story. To-day, at the office of 
the steamship company w r hich runs the 
service to Tunis, I looked down the list of 
passengers by the first boat, and at their 
head I found the name of Dr. Paul Arcole. 
He is going to find his little Tubist,” and 
I have an idea that he will not return, but 
will settle out there. 

JL 0% d 


By ARISTOTLE KOURTIDES. (From the Greek . Translated by 

Mrs. Edmonds.) 


Mr. Kourtides was born in 1858 at Mynophjlos , in Thrace , and now resides at Kephissia, 
one of the most beautiful suburbs of Athens. He was educated at the Government school at 
Athens, and afterwards at the University , where he graduated in law and metaphysics . Later 
on he went to Germany , and for four years studied philosophy . On his return to Athens he 
became professor of that subject. He then turned his attention to writing , and achieved great 
success with his stories for children, which appeared in the leadina Greek periodicals ; he has 
also gained a considerable reputation by writing essays on the child mind and imagination. 


I N the middle of an alley stood two 
small wooden huts. One of them had 
been hired a short time previously by 
a family consisting of a father, mother, 
and two sons. The other had been occupied 
for matiy years by an old widow and her 
daughter. In the centre of the alley there 
was a little round garden, surrounded by 
flower-beds; its flowers smelt very sweetly, 
and scented the whole alley, as if they w'ere 
desirous of thus expressing their gratitude 
to the young girl who watered and took 
care of them. 


The two boys were named Eteokles and 
Ajax. The one w r as nine years old, the 
other seven. They had also a great love of 
flowers. One can imagine, therefore, w’ith 
what delight they observed that there was 
a corner near their house where they could 
cultivate them. They took an old shovel 
to serve for a spade, and began to dig up 
the earth. 

This corner of the alley became by 
degrees quite a little field-plot. Eteokles 
dug and dug; but whilst he prosecuted 
his digging w'ith energy, he seemed to find 
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some obstruction beneath the earth. So 
he set to work with his hands, and at last 
brought forth two little old boots—worn- 
out and mouldy from the damp. 

“ Two boots! ” shouted Eteokles, with 
surprise, and, throwing down his shovel, he 
took them up in his hands. 

“ Who could have put them there ? 55 
said Ajax. 

“ They must have been planted in order 
to grow,” answered Eteokles, laughing. 

“ No, my boys, they were buried.” 

The old neighbour said these last words. 
She was sitting on the threshold of her 
door, with her spectacles on her nose, and 
knitting socks. She had seen with a smile 
with what fervour the boys had been 
digging their little plot of ground, which a 
child of five years could have crossed in 
one step. 

“ They were buried ? ” cried the boys 
with some uneasiness, as if there were some¬ 
thing uncanny in the word. 

“ Yes, a little girl buried them.” 

As the boys regarded the old woman with 
eyes filled with curiosity, and with mouths 
open with surprise, she said : 

“ If you like, I will tell you the story of 
those boots.” 

The boys looked again at the strange 
little boots, which even had a story belong¬ 
ing to them, just as if they had been an old 
statue which had been dug out of the ground, 
and ran up to the old woman. “ Yes— 
yes—do tell us-” 

“ The story ? ” 

The old woman laid down the ball of 
thread upon her apron, and settling the 
spectacles anew upon her nose, whilst she 
still went on knitting, she began to tell the 
tale of the boots, with some show of emotion, 
perhaps because of the affecting little story 
that she was about to relate, or because she 
was thinking of the old days when she was 
a school-keeper and was surrounded by the 
cheerful heads of children, whilst her school 
was all a-hum with childish voices, as though 
it had been a hive, as she was teaching 
so many good things to^those little angel faces 
around her. 

“ These little boots,” said the old woman, 
“ were at one time the joy and comfort of a 
poor girl. The most beautiful toy, the 
most handsome garment would never have 
caused such emotions, nor filled a heart 
with 'so much happiness. The glances we 
cast upon things do not rest long upon 
them; if they did remain, you might have 
seen that nothing was ever looked at with 
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so much love or was loved so faithfully 
and so constantly as that pair of little boots, 
which you now see are worn-out and 
mouldy.” 

The old woman paused. Both the boys— 
one on each side of her—looked at her 
attentively. 

“ But I must begin from the beginning,” 
she said, after a while. 

And, looking at the needles and the sock 
in her apron, she began. 

“ A shoemaker in Eolus Street had just 
made two little boots ; they were beautiful— 
very beautiful; they were of soft leather, 
and had little holes in front with nice 
fastenings. 

“ This pair of boots was very handsome. 
Many passers-by stopped for a moment and 
looked at them, and then went on their way 
—for the boots were in the midst of a large 
glass window where there were boots of 
every size and shape. Each one looked out 
for that which suited her—the young lady 
for a pair of boots with high heels, that 
looked as if they were ready to dance ; the 
old lady, like myself, for a pair of easy 
broad shoes which have made bold to think 
themselves ready to tell you a tale; the 
children looked out for a pair which, accord¬ 
ing to their opinion, was suitable for their 
feet to jump and bound in—for each was 
in its own place—they outside the glass 
and the boots within. 

“ One day a poor woman, with very old 
and threadbare garments, passed. She led 
by the hand a little girl, and the first thing 
which the child noticed was that beautiful 
pair of boots ; then she turned and looked 
at her own, which were very, very large, 
so that besides holding one little foot, each 
could almost have held another; when she 
walked she had to drag them after her— 
they were full of holes and quite spoilt; 
her look then turned back again to the 
boots in the window, and she regarded 
them earnestly, for she longed to have 
them. 

“ Poor little thing! She had so set her 
heart upon them that she could not under¬ 
stand why her mother pulled her by the 
hand to go on. As they went away the 
little girl, with her fingers in her mouth, 
looked back at them, and when she was 
hardly able to see them any longer, she gave 
them one look—oh, what a look !—as if 
to bid good-bye to what she loved so much— 
so much. 

“ After a little while an open carriage 
stopped before the bootmaker’s, and a grand 
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lady and a little girl of seven years old, 
with fair, plaited hair, stepped out and went 
into the shop. The bootmaker took the 
beautiful little boots out of the window, the 
child put them on with great impatience, 
and her old ones were rolled up in brown 
paper. They then re-entered the carriage, 
the coachman whipped up the horses, 
and the carriage wheels rolled quickly 
forward till they stopped at the door of a 
large house in Stadium Street, before which 
they descended. 

“ The little girl, who you understand 
clearly must be the lady’s daughter, was 
called Emerald. As soon as Emerald got 
into the hall she began to tud and jump and 
skip for joy. The boots themselves looked 
around with amazement. What a hall it was 
—all of marble! and so bright that anyone 
could see his face in it; and what a staircase ! 
with those large marble stairs, the little 
boots would make glad this staircase with 
their echoes. 

“Emerald ran up the middle of it, and, 
skipping merrily, entered the room. 

“ The boots had begun to have a very 
good opinion of themselves when they had 
found that they were admired by so many 
w’hilst they were in the bootmaker’s window, 
and they then thought themselves too 
good to go into a poor house ; but now that 
they saw those carpets, whose softness 
seemed to be caressing them; when they 
saw the large golden mirrors, which showed 
them up as 8 they were in another imaginary 
drawing-room which reflected them; when 
they saw the many easy-ehairs, the ebony 
pianoforte with its ivory keys, and all the 
other beautiful things, they remained almost 
in a state of ecstasy. 

“ In what kind of palace did they find 
themselves ? Were these things real ? What 
happiness ! And so great wis the bewilder¬ 
ment caused by their delight, that, in order 
to breathe the betteT, they loosened the 
buttons which fastened them. Emerald 
after a while observed this, and fastened 
them again, but without imagining what 
emotions were being aroused around her feet. 

“ Oh, how happy the little boots were 
then! * They would have liked to live so 
for ever in the midst of that brilliant eiicle, 
and to have always inhaled the sweet 
perfume of wealth in that scented mansion. 

“ But on the next day this thought struck 
them : No one ever made any remark about 
them; they heard no one say : 6 What 

beautiful boots! ’ only ‘ How beautiful 
she is ! ’ 


• “ 6 How is this ? y the boots said to them¬ 
selves ; ‘ no one takes any trouble to notice 
how lovely we are, and the only preise they 
bestow is on the pretty feet of little 
Emerald.’ 

“This displeased them. And at night, 
when Emerald took them off, they were 
left outside the door of her little bedroom, 
where they stayed the whole night, lonely 
and melancholy, and in the dark. And in 
the morning a servant w r oke them in a 
rough way out of a sweet sleep, and took 
them to be cleaned down into the kitchen, 
where they heard all the vulgar talk of the 
servants, and saw the cook washing up the 
dishes, and where they were thrown among 
a heap of other boots and shoes, who looked 
at them strangely, and made a jest of their 
size. There were two soldier’s boots with 
spurs on them, and there were two others 
so gigantic that every morning as soon as 
they saw them they could not help laughing 
out heartily. The thick hand of the 
servant, however, hurt them, rubbing them 
every day hard with a brush in order to 
blacken them. 

“ Notwithstanding these troubles they 
forgot them when morning came, and 
Emerald put them on and went into the 
drawing-room or down into the hall, or 
ran along the narrow garden walks, which 
were strewn with small stones and bore the 
smell of the flowers; when they saw the 
•foliage of the trees, and heard the breeze 
murmuring among the leaves. 

* * * * 

“ Two months had passed since they came 
to that house, but, oh, how things had 
changed. Now they were sad and sorrowful, 
because Emerald regarded them "with com¬ 
plete indifference—she threw them on one 
side. For it is impossible for anyone to 
imagine their grief and their agony when 
Emerald’s mother, after looking well at 
them one day, said : ‘ Emerald, after dinner 
we must go and order some boots.* 

“ And Emerald was glad, and she went 
running into the hall, as she was accustomed 
to do when she was pleased, with a little 
jump like a kid’s at the end, and said to a 
maid: * Rose, mamma tells me that after 
dinner we are going to order some new 
boots.’ 

“ This word * new r ’ tore the heart of those 
others as though it had been a knife. If 
the bootmaker, when he was making them, 
had let slip his knife, it would not have 
pained them so much. 

“ From that moment all looked dark. 
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When, after dinner, it was necessary to go 
in the carriage, they thought that they 
must have expired on that first journey 
home from the bootmaker’s, and how did 
they appear now! They trembled when 
they got to the shop, as the bootmaker 
took them off Emerald’s feet in order to 
take her measure. Then they turned and 
looked around them. Oh, that glass 
window! It was there, in that place 
where now there were others, that they 
remembered the kindling looks of the 
children, the expressions of wonderment, 
and the smiles which showed their love for 
them; especially they remembered the 
pathetic glances of a little girl whose poor 
mother drew her away from the window, 
and who turned to look again and again. 
Ah—and now ! So much were they affected 
by these remembrances that the little boots 
never knew that Emerald had put them on 
again, and that they vrere again in the 
carriage on their way home. 

44 A few days afterwards they again went 
to the bootmaker’s ; Emerald put on her 
neW boots, and the bootmaker brought her 
the others wrapped up in brown paper. 
That brown paper seemed like a winding- 
sheet. When they reached home Emerald 
gave them to a maid, who threw them into 
a corner, and Emerald went down into the 
hall dancing and skipping and running like 
one who was very fortunate. 

44 Oh, what more ! The happy days were 
gone, now only misfortune and distress were 
left behind; no longer would they feel the 
gliding, the caressing warmth of those 
little feet. What could they do now— 
who knows ? What all unhappy ones do, 
they would fall down, perhaps, into some 
cellar, and there, in dark and mouldy damp, 
they would pass the rest of their miserable 
days. They trembled with dread, and 
their hearts beat like a clock—tick-tack, 
tick-tack. 

“ But what was taking place in the house 
that caused such commotion ? They had 
a wash. 

44 Now, when they had a wash, a poor 
woman who had formerly been a servant in 
the house, when the lady of that house 
was a girl living in her mother’s home, came 
to do the washing. She had married a 
workman at the powder-factory, which is, 
as you know, a little outside Athens, and 
she lived very happily with her husband 
until one dreadful day a. light caught the 
powder, and the factory and all the work¬ 
men were blown up. Oh, alas, alas ! not 
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even the scattered remains of the poor man 
could be gathered together in order to give 
them burial. And thus she was left a widow 
with an orphan girl. Her old mistress 
employed her to wash in order to find an 
opportunity of giving her a few pence.. 

44 The little girl Anthoula was the same 
age as Emerald. She was a beautiful 
child, with very large chestnut eyes, which 
had a great deal of feeling in them, and 
gave one the impression that they had some¬ 
thing to say. She had a lovely face, which 
looked still more engaging on account of 
the orphan’s black clothes which she wore ; 
whilst on her feet she had a pair of large, 
old boots full of holes. 

“ Emerald looked at Anthoula, and her 
glance fell down to her feet. For once she 
became melancholy, then suddenly her 
eyes sparkled, and she ian to her mother. 

“ She whispered some words in her ear, 
turning very red, casting meanwhile very 
significant looks at Anthoula, when her 
mother, instead of answering anything, 
took her in her arms, and kissed her many 
times, and gave her her answer amid kisses; 
Emerald then ran and brought the old 
boots, which she held out to Anthoula. 

“ Anthoula asked permission from her 
mother by a look ; she made a sign to her to 
receive them, and as she took them her 
large eyes were suddenly lighted up with the 
greatest pleasure and surprise. Running to 
her mother, she cried : 

<£ 4 Mother, do you know them ? ’ 

“ 4 What ? ’ 

“ 4 They are those-’* 

“ 4 Those what ? ’ 

44 4 Those that I saw—that day—and 
told you of them on the road.” 

44 The boots trembled with delight when 
they heard those words, as soon as they saw 
that the kindling look of love which they 
remembered in the poor girl was hers. 

44 Ah ! she Teeognised them, old and worn 
though they were, os a heart that loves 
faithfully recognises its friend whether 
in age or misfortune. 

44 What a good girl! Would that they 
could put themselves one upon the right 
cheek and the other upon the left, and 
kiss her and kiss her ! 

44 They felt the greatest joy which man 
can feel when he is expecting a sudden 
death and life is granted him. 

44 4 Then we are still loved—we can still 
live,’ said the boots over again to reassure 
themselves. The boots, on account of their 
emotion, had not noticed the shabby clothes 
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o! Anthoula and her mother. But when, 
in the evening, they noticed their poor 
room, in which all the furniture was a 
mattress on a wooden frame, an old table, 
and two worn-out straw chairs, they were 
annoyed. 

“ ‘ What! * they said to each other, ‘ we 
have fallen low indeed. We have always 
been accustomed to walk on carpets, on 
marble, and now we are compelled to walk 
on these planks, on this earth ! They have 
surely brought us here out of contempt, or 
for punishment. Alas, for all our hopes, 
alas, for all our joy ! Such a life—so humble 
and contemptible; such daily companion¬ 
ship with misery and rags and bits of dry 
bread is worse than death !’ 

“ But whilst they were indulging in 
these mournful ideas, Anthoula asked a 
neighbour for a little blacking, and blacked 
and polished them till they shone like a 
mirror. 

“ This first experience was not at all 
displeasing to them; their anger began to 
pass quickly away, like that of all quick¬ 
tempered people. ‘ Let us wait and see,’ 
they said ; they thought they could put up 
with things as they appeared, and began to 
look upon affairs from a different aspect. 

“ Their fate was not so bad! And, 
above all, how different was the love of 
Emerald from that of Anthoula ! 

“ Emerald loved them a3 something new— 
as a mere ornament for her feet; the same 
as she loved all the new boots which had 
appealed to her heart; and at the moment 
when Emerald had driven them far from her, 
Anthoula had opened her arms to them. 

“ They no longer had a feeling that 
they were useless, for now Anthoula had 
made them useful Anthoula had become 
the cause why they should still make their 
appearance in the world. 

“ There was not wanting in them, there¬ 
fore, some little gratitude towards Anthoula. 

“ Yes, the room was poor, but every 
morning they were not the thick hands of a 
servant, but Anthoula’s delicate hands, 
that polished and caressed them. 

“ And those large brown eyes of hers, 
which reflected them more beautifully than 
gilt mirrors, how happy she made them with 
her look so full of love and expression ! 
Never, never had they had such a feeling! 
And at night, whilst Anthoula was ©sleep, 
whilst they rested in one corner of the room, 
why did they think that they got off the 
floor, although they were motionless in their 
place, and flew and circled round and round 


the beautiful head of Anthoula, which was 
lying on the pillow ? Oh! because the 
good girl saw them there close to her in her 
dreams and in her sleep. 

“ Who could have told them that at last, 
out of black despair, such happiness could 
have been brought to them ? They remem,- 
bered their past grandeur no more. 

“ What a beautiful thing is love ! 

“ But in this world all things grow old, 
especially boots, and these boots had much 
aged, and although they had no teeth to 
fall out, the little fastenings fell out ? They 
were worn and could no longer run, and 
instead of jumping, they crawled—crawled ; 
one day they were so ill that they could 
not get along at all, so Anthoula was very 
much afraid, and took them to the boot 
doctor, and he did what he could, and was 
able to set them upon their feet again, but 
in a short time they got all wrong once 
more, and took to their bed ; the doctor 
performed a serious operation on them, 
but the signs of disease were left behind. 
Anthoula was altogether heart-broken to 
see how they were drooping, but when they 
were again really ill ard she called in the 
doctor, he said that doctoring could do no 
more for them, that no hope was left, and 
that the patients must die. 

“ ‘ What from ? 5 asked Anthoula with 
tears. 

“ ‘ From old age, little lassie.’ 

“ And truly at night the little boots could 
not stand ; they began to expire, but during 
their death-struggle their looks turned with 
inexpressible gratitude to the eyes of the 
good girl who had made them so happy. 

“ At four in the afternoon they died. 

“ Anthoula, who had felt a cold shudder 
%vhen it was suggested that they were only 
fit to be thrown in the dust-cart like a 
putrid cat, went heraelf into that corner, 
and kneeling down, dug a hole with her 
hands, and wept, and-” 

“ And buried them! ” cried the two 
boys, who had listened all through without 
saying a word. 

“ What became of the little girl \ ” 

“ She is in the orphanage—her mother 
is dead.” 

“ Poor thing ! ” 

* * * * 

The boys went slowly, very slowly, 
back to their little garden. Without saying 
a word they understood each other, and 
took the boots carefully and buried them 
again in their former tomb at the end of 
their garden. 
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The story of a girts attempt to help her lover, and vohat came of it. 


M argaret lister was sitting at 

her desk in the clerks’ room at 
Messrs. Vanderbosch & Company’s 
Commercial Inquiry Agency busily writing 
out reports. 

Margaret was one of the half dozen or so 
lady clerks employed by Messrs. Vander¬ 
bosch for the purpose of 44 dressing” the 
bare and uncompromising facts concerning 
the business stability of certain firms supplied 
in the rough material by Messrs. Vander- 
bosch’s numerous agents in various parts of 
the world. 

In Margaret’s capable hands the said facts, 
in addition to a little judicious 44 padding,” 
underwent certain discreet modifications 
which, without affecting their accuracy, 
rendered them fit for the eyes of Messrs. 
Vanderbosch’s clients. 

A knowledge of French and German being 
among Margaret’s accomplishments, to her 
was deputed the task of 44 doing ” into 
English the reports of Continental agents, as 
well as of answering in, to them, intelligible 
languages the inquiries of Continental clients. 
All of which Margaret was expected to do, 
and did, in return for the munificent salary 
of twenty-five shillings per week. 

On the evening in question she had 
stayed behind to finish a pile of town 
reports left by a fellow clerk, who had been 
seized with a fainting fit. The London 
reports were delightfully simple, and her 
pen flew over the paper, while the pile at 
her elbow diminished with marvellous 
rapidity, until only one report remained to 
be done. 

Margaret glanced at the name upon the 
inquiry form, and a little exclamation 
escaped her lips. 

44 John Coleman & Son, 

44 Retail Jewellers and Watchmakers, 

44 Tottenham Court Road.” 

With a heightened colour the girl began 
to read the agent’s report: 

Above firm established in moderate way of 
business upwards of twenty years. In difficulties 


five years ago. Arrangement with creditors, 
September, 1898. At present time appear to bo 
doing fairly prosperous trade, though handicapped 
by want of capital. Honest, energetic people. 
Good for small credit. The sum mentioned, 
however, not considered advisable. 

What was the 44 sum mentioned ” ? 

Margaret looked once more at the in¬ 
quiry form. 44 Good for credit of £1000 ? ” 
was the question asked by Vanderbosch’s 
clients, a well-known firm of manufacturing 
jewellers. 

The girl laid down her pen and stared 
anxiously at the blank sheet in front of her. 

Why did she hesitate ? Surely there was 
no need. It was all quite plain and straight¬ 
forward. The affairs of John Coleman & 
Son could be dispatched as easily as those 
of half-a-dozen other firms with almost 
identical histories, with which she had dealt 
promptly, and almost mechanically, a 
moment before. 

And yet—Margaret hesitated, perplexed 
and troubled. 

Margaret was alone in the office. The other 
clerks had gone home h6urs ago, and so had 
the manager, Mr. Gilfillian. He knew he 
could trust Margaret, and even on slack days 
he rarely took the trouble to check her 
reports, as he did the others. 

The girl knew this, and at times the sense 
of her responsibility weighed heavily upon 
her, for she was conscientious to a painful 
degree. 

Was it this that was troubling her now ? 
Surely so simple a matter as this report on 
John Coleman A Son could scarcely 
suggest a sense of responsibility. 

And yet Margaret read and re-read the 
agent’s brief statements with knitted brows. 

Suddenly she seized her pen and began 
writing rapidly. 

This was what she wrote : 

To Messrs. Hunter & Davidson, 

Hatton Garden, E.C. 

7?e John Coleman & Son. 

In reply to your inquiry of the —th inst., 
we beg to inform you that the above-named 
have been established in a moderate way of business 
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as retail jewellers and watchmakers for upwards 
of twenty years. 

At one time the firm appear to have been in 
difficulties, and were compelled to make an arrange¬ 
ment with their creditors, September, 1898. 

Five years ago, however, the business was 
taken over by John Coleman, junior, who is now 
carrying on a sound and increasing trade. He 
is universally regarded as an honest and energetic 
man, and has, up to the present, met his liabilities 
punctually. We know nothing against his business 
reputation, and, in our opinion, credit to the extent 
of £1000 would be a fair trade risk. 

“ They can trust John; I know him and 
Thompson doesn’t,” whispered Margaret to 
herself, as with somewhat trembling hands 
she prepared her letter for the copying-press. 
Thompson was the agent who had supplied 
the report on Coleman & Son. 

There was no hesitation in Margaret’s 
manner now as she wrote the address of her 
employer’s clients on the envelope, slipped 
her letter, still damp from the press, inside, 
and dropped it into a pillar-box on her way 
home. 

* * * * * 

“ Can I see Mr. Hunter, please ? ” 

The commissionaire at Messrs. Hunter 
k Davidson’s looked doubtfully at the 
speaker. “ I suppose you mean young Mr. 
Hunter, madam ? ” he said. 

“ I mean Mr. James Hunter, the senior 
partner.” 

“ He’s very busy, madam; I don’t 
think-” 

“ But I should not detain him more than 
a few minutes. Please take up my card, 
and say that I hope he will see me. My 
business is urgent.” 

The commissionaire departed on his 
errand. * 

“ Miss Margaret Lister. I don’t think I 
know the lady, Carr.” And James Hunter 
gazed inquiringly at the piece of pasteboard 
in his hand. 

“ There’s something written underneath 
the name, sir.” 

Mr. Hunter adjusted his spectacles. 

“ ‘ Vanderbosch <fe Company.’ Oh, 
another chevalier cTIndustrie, I suppose,” he 
murmured. “ But what on earth do they 
want to send a woman for ? ” 

“ Will you see the young lady, sir ? ” 

“ Young! Worse and worse. Yes, ask 
her to come up at once, Carr.” 

Mr. Hunter looked a trifle put out. He 
did not approve of women meddling in 
business concerns. 

He knew from previous experience that 
there was certain information regarding 
people with whom he had dealings which a 


discreet firm like Vanderbosch & Company 
could not impart in writing. But what on 
earth did Gilfillian mean by sending this 
Margaret Lister instead of coming himself ? 

The idea of employing a woman upon so 
delicate a mission ! A young woman, too ! 

“ And a handsome one! ” added Mr. 
Hunter, sotto voce, as the object of his 
reflections appeared in the doorway. 

Miss Lister seemed to be labouring under 
some emotion. Her face was very pale, and 
there was a scared look in her eyes, in curious 
contrast to their usual frank and fearless 
glance. She sat down nervously on the 
edge of the chair Mr. Hunter indicated with 
a wave of his hand, and commenced a 
halting explanation of the object of her call. 

“ John Coleman & Son ? ” said Mr. 
Hunter. “ Oh—ah—yes, I remember. Your 
people’s report came in by this morning’s 
pest. Let me see, where did I put it ? ” 

And Mr. Hunter began to rummage 
among a pile of papers on his desk. 

“ Ah ! Here we are. ‘ Sound, increasing 
trade,’ you said. ‘ Honest, energetic. 
Nothing known against business reputation. 
One thousand pounds a fair risk.’ ” 

“ I wrote that report, Mr. Hunter.” 

“ Indeed ? ” Mr. Hunter looked to the 
speaker for further enlightenment. 

“ I had no business to write it.” 

“ But you told me just now it was your 
business.” 

“ I mean I had no right to give the advice 
I gave. It docs not tally with the agent’s 
opinion. It was given on my own responsi¬ 
bility.” 

Mr. Hunter began to be interested. 

“ Do you mean to say that this report is 
incorrect ? ” he asked. 

“ No, oh, no ! ” cried Margaret, in her 
eagerness almost forgetting her embarrass¬ 
ment. “ I’m right. I’m sure of that! ” 

“ I’m afraid I don’t understand, Miss 
Lister,” said Mr. Hunter a trifle irritably. 
If Margaret had not looked so pretty in her 
excitement his irritation would have been 
still more marked, for James Hunter was 
not a model of patience, and he hated un¬ 
businesslike methods. 

The girl was quick to see her mistake. 

“ I beg your pardon,” she said. “ I have 
not expressed myself clearly. The simple 
truth is this : Our agent, in his report on 
John Coleman, does not advise a credit of 
£1000. I recommended such a credit in 
direct opposition to the agent’s opinion. 
That is what I have come to tell you.” 

Mr. Hunter stared at the girL 
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“ And what was your motive for this 
remarkable conduct ? ” he inquired coldly. 

“ I—I have private information con¬ 
cerning the firm,” said Margaret in a low 
voice. “ I believed my statement to be 
fairer than the agent’s. I knew that a 
refusal of the credit asked for would mean 
an immense loss of business. For the 
moment, when I wrote my report, I believed 
myself to be justified in writing it. After¬ 
wards—when it was too late to recall it—I 
saw that I—I had done wrong.” The girl 
spoke with an effort. “ It was an imperti¬ 
nence and—and a breach of duty on my 
part. I had no right to meddle with the 
agent’s information. I realised that as soon 
as I had posted the report—and sd— and so 
—I came to tell you.” 

When Margaret had ended her stam¬ 
mering recital, Mr. Hunter made no imme¬ 
diate reply, but continued to gaze at the girl 
from behind his spectacles. 

Suddenly he broke the silence. “ You’re 
a plucky girl,” he said. “ I like you.” 

Margaret gave a little gasp of astonish¬ 
ment. “ Is—is that all you’re going to 
say to me ? ” 

The muscles of Mr. Hunter’s face relaxed 
into a smile. 

“ No,” he said ; “ if you don’t mind, I’ve 
a few little questions to ask you. You see, 
I want to do business with John Coleman & 
Son, but before doing so I should like to 
make quite sure that I am safe in taking your 
advice. I think that’s only fair, don’t 
you ? ” 

Margaret flushed. “ I suppose I deserve 
to be laughed at, Mr. Hunter,” she said, 
with a little touch of dignity. 

Mr. Hunter became suddenly serious again. 

“ My dear young lady, I am not laughing 
at you,” he returned. “ On the contrary, I 
attach the greatest; importance to your 
opinion of John Coleman & Son, for I 
perceive that opinion is based upon personal 
knowledge. I am right, am I not ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Margaret, the colour deepen¬ 
ing on her face. “ The present proprietor of 
the business is a friend of mine.” 

“ Mr. John Coleman, junior ? ” suggested 
her companion, consulting the report he still 
held in his hand. 

“ Yes.” 

“ And—pardon my curiosity—you have 
known him long ? ” 

“ Nearly all my life.” 

Mr. Hunter nodded. 

“ And you are satisfied that the state¬ 
ments in your report are quite correct ? ” 
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“ I know they are correct,” said Margaret. 

“ And that my supplying Mr. John Cole¬ 
man with goods to the value of £1000 would 
be a perfectly safe transaction ? ” 

The question seemed to embarrass Miss 
Lister. “ I can’t go so far as that,” she 
murmured at last. 

Mr. Hunter seemed surprised. 

“ Why do you say that ? ” he demanded. 

“ Because I’ve always understood that, in 
business, nothing can be described as quite 
safe,” said Margaret. “ The most careful 
and honest person in the world may 
suddenly be placed in such a position that 
he is unable to meet his liabilities.” 

Mr. Hunter smiled good-humouredly. 

“ That settles it,” he remarked. “ Thank 
you for your advice, Miss Lister. I am 
going to follow it. M>. John Coleman shall 
have the credit he wants—‘ a fair trade risk,’ 
I think you called it ? ” And Mr. Hunter 
once more consulted the paper in his hand. 
“ Exactly. A fair trade risk. Well, I am 
willing to take the risk.” 

Margaret’s face had grown radiant. 

“ Oh, how can I thank you ! ” she cried, 
and would have said more, but Mr. Hunter 
stopped her. 

“ W r ait a moment,” he said. “ I haven’t 
mentioned my condition. One thousand 
pounds is a large sum of money, you know.” 

“Yes,” assented Margaret faintly. 

“ And it’s only reasonable that I should 
require some security.” 

The girl looked at him blankly. 

“ I expect you, Miss Lister, to give me 
that security.” 

“ I ? ” she exclaimed in distress. “ I have 
nothing. I can give you nothing ! ” 

“ You can give me what I want. I am 
going to be perfectly frank with you. You 
expect me to trust Mr. Coleman because you 
trust him. Now, you say you trust him, 
but you haven’t proved it to me yet. I 
think I am justified in demanding a proof.” 

“ What can I do ? ” cried Margaret. 

“ Marry him,” said Mr. Hunter calmly, 
and leant back in his chair in undisguised 
enjoyment of the girl’s confusion. “ In my 
opinion, Miss Lister,” he continued, with a 
twinkle behind his spectacles that belied the 
businesslike tone in which he spoke, “ in my 
opinion, marriage with Mr. John Coleman 
would be an excellent proof of the bond fide 
nature of your report. Of course, if you can 
think of any other way, I am quite willing 
to consider it.” 

“ I—I’m afraid,” said Margaret, “ I can’t 
think of any other way.” 
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* * * * By RAFAEL SABATINI. 


NEW READERS CAN COMMENCE HERE. 

Babdelys the Magnificent is a rich French noble. Le Comte de Chatellerault is also a wealthy gentleman of 
France. At a feast given by Bardelys, Chatellerault is taunted by one of the company on his unsuccessful wooing of 
Boxalanne de Lav&lan. Boxalanne is a beautiful girl of high birth, who lives far away from the gaieties of Paris witli 
ber parents in Languedoc. Bardelys joins in the general ridicule of Chatellerault, and the result is a wager, by which 
Bardelys undertakes to stake his lands against (hose of Chatellerault, that within thrco months he does what 
Chatellerault failed to do—gain the hand of Boxalanne. 

On the following day Bardelys, who tells the story, sets forth on his journey to Languedoc, taking with him his 
servaut Bodenard (Ganymede). On their way they find one Bend de Lesperon in a dying condition. He had been 
fatally wounded in a rising against the King, and before dying he leaves with Bardelys a locket to be delivered to the 
lady whom he loves—Mademoiselle de Mar sac. 

Bardelys pursues his journey, and falls in with a party of the King’s soldiers, by whom ho is mistaken for the rebel 
Lesperon. Bardelys cuts his way through them. Wounded, and separated from his servants, he rides alone to the 
castle of Ladan. He secs Boxalanne at her window, and falls in love with her at first sight. Her father, the 
Vicomte, is in sympathy with the rebels, and Bardelys takes refuge in the castle under the pretence that he is Lesperon. 

He grows to lore Boxalanne more and more, and can sec that she loves him. But he dare not declare himself, and 
make her love the subject of a vulgar wager, or confess the fraud he is practising on her father. 

Bardelys (as Lesperon) is arrested by M. de Castelroux on a charge of high treason. With his captor he journeys 
to Toulouse, where he hopes that all his difficulties will be at an end, for the King’s Commissioner in the province is 
Chatellerault; the latter, however, refuses to recognise him. 

Bardelys is sentenced to death for treason. While he lies in prison, Boxalanne visits him and confesses that she 
betrayed him, thinking that he was Lesperon. They profess mutual love. 

The following day the King arrives at Toulouse with Bardelys’ friend Mironsac in his train. Through his 
intervention Bardelys is summoned before the King, who, after hearing his story, sets him free. 

Bardelys then challenges Chatellerault to a duel for trying to win the wager by unfair means. They have just 
decided to fight when a number of the King’s followers, including St. Eustace, Castelroux, Mironsac, and La Fosse, 
crowd into the room. They accompany the two combatants to the stableyard, where the fight is to take place. 


CHAPTER XVII . 

Swords ! 

A FOSSE led the way with me, his arm 
through mine, swearing that he 
would be my second. He had such 
a stomach for a fight, had this irresponsible, 
irrepressible rhymester, that it mounted to 
the heights of passion with him, and when 
I mentioned, in answer to a hint dropped 
in connection with the edict, that I had 
the King’s sanction for this combat, he 
was nearly mad with joy. 

44 Blood of La Fosse ! ” was his oath. 
“ The honour to stand by you shall be 
mine, my Bardelys! You owe it me, for 
am I not in part to blame for all this ado ? 
Nay, you’ll not deny me. That gentleman 
yonder, with the wild-cat moustachios 
and a name like a Gascon oath—that cousin 
of Mironsac’s, I mean—has the scent of a 
fight in his nostrils, and a craving to be in it. 
But you’ll grant me the honour, will you 
not \ Pardieu ! It will earn me a place 
in history.” 

“ Or the graveyard,” quoth I, by way of 
cooling his ardour. 

“ Peste ! What an augury! ” Then, with 


a laugh: “ But,” he added, indicating 
St. Eustace, “ that long, lean saint—I forget 
of what he is patron—hardly wears a 
murderous air.” 

To win peace from him, I promised that 
he should stand by me. But the favour 
lost much of its value in his eyes when 
presently I added that I did not wish the 
seconds to engage, since the matter was 
of so very private a character. 

Mironsac and fastelroux, assisted by 
St. Eustace, closed the heavy porte-cochere , 
and so shut us in from the observation of the 
passers-by. The clanging of those gates 
brought the landlord ana a couple of his 
knaves, and wo were subjected to the 
prayers and intercessions, to the storming* 
and ravings that are ever the prelude of 
a stable-yard fight, but which invariably 
end, as ours ended, in the landlord’s with¬ 
drawal to run for help to the nearest corps- 
de-garde. 

“ Now, my myrmillones ,” cried La Fosse 
in bloodthirsty jubilation, “to work before 
the host returns.” 

“ Po' Cap de Diou ! ” growled Castelroux, 
“ is this a time for jests, master joker ? ” 

“ Jests ? ” I heard him retorting, as lie 
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assisted me to doff my doublet. “ Do I 
jest ? Diablef you Gascons must be a wit¬ 
less folk! I have a taste for allegory, my 
friend, but that never yet was accounted 
so low a thing as jesting.” 

At last we were ready, and I shifted the 
whole of my attention to the short, powerful 
figure of Chatellerault as he advanced upon 
me, stripped to the waist, his face set and 
his eyes full of stern resolve. Despite his 
low stature, and the breadth of frame which 
argued sluggish motion, there was something 
very formidable about the Count. His bared 
arms were great masses of muscular flesh, 
and if his wrist were but half as supple as it 
looked powerful, that alone should render 
him a dangerous antagonist. 

Yet I had no qualm of fear, no doubt, even, 
touching the issue. Not that I was an 
habitual duellist. As I have indicated, 
1 had fought but one man in all my life. Nor 
yet am I one of those who are said to know 
no fear under any circumstances. Such 
men are not truly brave ; they are stupid 
and unimaginative, in proof of which I will 
advance the fact that you may incite a 
timid man to deeds of reckless valour by 
drugging him with wine. But this is by the 
way. It may be that the very regular 
fencing practice that in Paris I was wont to 
take, may have so ordered my mind that 
the fact of meeting unbaited steel had little 
power to move me. 

Be that as it may, I engaged the Count 
without a tremor either of the flesh or of the 
spirit. I was resolved to wait and let him 
open the play, that 1 might have an oppor¬ 
tunity of measuring his power and seeing 
how . best I might dispose of him. I was 
determined to do him no hurt, and to leave 
him, as I had sworn, to the headsman ; and 
so, either by pressure or by seizure, it was 
my aim to disarm him. 

But on his side also he entered upon the 
duel with all caution and wariness. From 
his rage I had hoped for a wild, angry rush 
that should afford me easy opportunity of 
gaining my ends with him. Not so, how¬ 
ever. Now that he came to defend his 
life and to seek mine with the steel, he 
appeared to have realised the importance 
of having keen wits to guide his hand ; and 
so he put his anger from him, and emerged 
from his whilom disorder. 

Some preliminary passes we made from 
the first engagement in the lines of tierce, 
each playing warily for an opening, yet 
neither of us giving ground or betraying 
haste or excitement. Now his blade 
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slithered on mine with a ceaseless tremor ; 
his eyes watched mine from under lowering 
brows, and with knees bent he crouched like 
a cat making ready for a spring. Then it 
came. Sudden as lightning was his dis¬ 
engage ; he darted under my guard, then 
over it, then back and under it again, and 
stretching out in the lunge—his double¬ 
feint completed—he straightened his arm 
to drive home the botte. 

But with a flying point I cleared his blade 
out of the line of my body. There had 
been two sharp tinkles of our ^meeting 
swords, and now Chatellerault stood at his 
fullest stretch, the half of his steel past and 
behind me, for just a fraction of time com¬ 
pletely at my mercy. Yet I was content 
to smile, and never moved my blade from 
his until he had recovered and we stood in 
our first positions once again. 

I heard the deep bass of Castelroux’3 
“ Mordioux / ” the sharp gasp of fear from 
St. Eustace, who already in imagination 
beheld his friend stretched lifeless on the 
ground, and the cry of mortification from 
La Fosse as the Count recovered. But I 
heeded these things little. As I have said, 
to kill the Count was not my object. It 
had been wise, perhaps, in Chatellerault 
to have appreciated that fact; but he did 
not. From the manner in which he now 
proceeded to press me, I was assured that he 
set his having recovered guard to slowness 
on my part, never thinking of the speed that 
had been necessary to win myself such an 
opening as I had obtained. 

My failure to run him through in that 
moment of jeopardy inspired him with a 
contempt of my sword-play. This he now 
made plain by the recklessness with which 
he fenced, in his haste to have done ere we 
might chance to be interrupted. Of this 
recklessness I suddenly availed myself to 
make an attempt at disarming him. 1 
turned aside a vicious thrust by a close— 
a dangerously close—parry, and whilst in the 
act of incircling his blade I sought by pres¬ 
sure to carry it out of his hand. I was 
within an ace of succeeding, yet he avoided 
me, and doubled back. 

He realised then, perhaps, that I was not 
quite so contemptible an antagonist as he 
had been imagining, and ho went back to 
his earlier and more cautious tactics. Then 
I changed my plans. I simulated an attack, 
and drove him hard for some moments. 
Strong he was, but there were advantages 
of reach and suppleness with me, and even 
these advantages apart, had I aimed at his 
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life, I could have made short work of him. 
But the game I played was fraught with 
perils to myself, and once I was in deadly 
danger, and as near death from the sword as 
ever I have been. My attack had lured 
him, as I desired that it should, into making 
a riposte. He did so, and as his blade 
twisted round mine and came slithering at me 
I again carried it off by incircling it, and 
again I exerted pressure to deprive him of 
it. But this time I was further from 
success than before. He laughed at the 
attempt, as with a suddenness that I had 
been far from expecting he disengaged 
again, and his point darted like a snake 
upwards at my throat. 

1 parried that thrust, but I only parried 
it when it was within some three inches of 
my neck, and even as 1 turned it aside it 
missed me as narrowly as it might without 
tearing my skin. The imminence of the 
peril had been such that, as we mutually 
recovered, I found a cold sweat bathing 
me. 

After that I resolved to abandon the 
attempt to disarm him by pressure, and I 
turned my attention to drawing him into a 
position that might lend itself to seizure. 
But even as I was making up my mind to 
this—we were engaged in sixte at the time— 
I saw a sudden chance. His point was held 
low while he watched me, so low that his 
arm was uncovered and my point was in line 
with it. To see the opening, to estimate it, 
and to take my resolve was all the work of 
a fraction of a second. The next instant 
I had straightened my elbow, my blade 
shot out in a lightning stroke and transfixed 
his 8word-arm. 

There was a veil of pain, followed by a 
deep growl of fury, as, wounded but not 
vanquished, the enraged Count caught his 
falling sword in his left hand, and whilst 
my own blade was held tight in the bone of 
his right arm, he sought to run me through. 
I leapt quickly aside, and then, before he 
could renew the attempt, my friends had 
fallen upon him and wrenched his sword from 
his hand and mine from his arm. 

It would have ill become me to have 
taunted a man in his sorry condition, else 
might I now have explained to him what I 
had meant when I had promised to leave 
him for the headsman even though I did 
consent to fight him. 

Mironsac, Castelroux, and La Fosse stood 
babbling around me, but I paid no heed 
either to Castelroux’s patois or to La Fosse’s 
misquotations of Virgil. The combat had 


been protracted and the methods I had 
pursued had been of a very exhausting 
nature. I leant now against the porte- 
cochere, and mopped myself vigorously. 
Then St. Eustace, who was busily binding 
up his principal’s arm, called to La Fosse. 

I followed my second with my eyes as he 
went across to Chatellerault. The Count 
stood white, his lips compressed, no doubt 
from the pain his arm was causing him. 
Then his voice floated across to me as he 
addressed La Fosse. 

“ You will do me the favour, Monsieur, to 
inform your friend that this was no first- 
blood combat; but one a Voutrance . I 
fence as well with my left arm as with my 
right, and if M. de Bardelys will do me the 
honour to engage again, I shall esteem it.” 

La Fosse bowed and came over with the 
message that already we had heard. 

“ I fought,” said I in answer, “ in quite 
a different spirit from that by which M. de 
Chatellerault appears to have been actuated. 
He made it incumbent upon me to afford 
proof of my courage. That proof I have 
afforded ; I decline to do more. Moreover, 
as M. de Chatellerault himself must perceive, 
the light is failing us, and in a few minutes 
it will be much too dark for sword-play.” 

“ In a few minutes there will be need for 
none, Monsieur,” shouted Chatellerault, to 
save time. He was boastful to the end. 

“ Here, Monsieur, in any case, come 
those who will resolve the question,” I 
answered, pointing to the door of the inn. 

As I spoke, the landlord stepped into the 
yard, followed by an officer and a half- 
dozen soldiers. These were no ordinary 
keepers of the peace, but musketeers of 
the guard, and at sight of them I knew 
that their business was not to interrupt a 
duel, but to arrest my erstwhile opponent 
upon a much graver charge. 

The officer advanced straight to Chatcl- 
lerault. 

“ In the King’s name, M. le Comte,” said 
he, “ I demand your sword.” 

It may be that at bottom I was still a 
man of soft heart, unfeeling cynic though 
they accounted me ; for upon remarking 
the misery and gloom that spread upon 
Chatellerault’s face I was sorry for him, 
notwithstanding the much that he had 
schemed against me. Of what his fate 
would be he could have no shadow of doubt. 
He knew—none better—how truly the 
King loved me, and how he would punish 
such an attempt as had been made upon 
my life, to say nothing of the prostitution 
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of justice of which he had been guilty, and 
for which alone he had earned the penalty 
of death. 

He stood a moment with bent head, the 
pain of his arm possibly forgotten in the 
agony of his spirit. Then, straightening 
himself suddenly, with a proud, half¬ 
scornful air, he looked the officer straight 
between the eyes. 

“ You desire my sword, Monsieur ? ” he 
inquired. 

The musketeer bowed respectfully. 

“ St. Eustace, will you do me the favour 
to give it to me ? ” 

And while the Chevalier picked up the 
rapier from the ground where it had been 
flung, that man waited with an outward 
calm for which at the moment I admired 
him, as we must ever admire a tranquil 
bearing in one smitten by a great adversity. 
And than this I can conceive few greater. 
He played for much, and he had lost all. 
Ignominy, degradation, and the block were 
all that impended for him in this world, 
and they were very imminent; 

He took the sword from the Chevalier. 
He held it for a second by the hilt, like one 
in thought, like one who is resolving upon 
something, whilst the musketeer awaited 
his good pleasure with that deference which 
all gentle minds must accord to the unfor¬ 
tunate. 

Still holding his rapier, he raised his eyes 
for a second and let them rest on me with a 
grim malevolence. Then he uttered a short 
laugh, and, shrugging his shoulders, he 
transferred his grip to the blade as if about 
to offer the hilt to the officer. Holding it so, 
halfway betwixt point and quillons, he 
stepped suddenly back, and before any 
there could put forth a hand to stay him 
he had set the pummel on the ground and 
the point at his breast, and so dropped 
upon it and impaled himself. 

A cry went up from every throat, and we 
sprang towards him. He rolled over on 
to his side and with a grin of exquisite pain 
yet in words of unconquerable derision: 

“ If you would have my sword, M. 
TOfficier, withdraw it,” he said, and sank 
back, swooning. 

With an oath the musketeer stepped 
forward. He obeyed Chatellerault to the 
letter, by kneeling beside him and carefully 
extracting the sword. Then he ordered 
a couple of his men to take up the body. 

“ Is he dead ? ” asked someone ; and 
someone else replied: “ Not yet; but he 
soon will be.” 
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Two of the musketeers bore him into the 
inn and laid him on the floor of the very 
room in which, that day, to save my life, 
Roxalanne had promised to marry him. A 
pillow was thrust under his head and there 
we left him in charge of his captors, the 
landlord, St. Eustace and La Fosse—the 
latter inspired, I doubt not, by that mor¬ 
bidity which is so often a feature of the 
poetic mind and which impelled him now 
to witness the death agony of my Lord of 
Chatellerault. 

Myself, having resumed my garments, 
I disposed myself to repair at once to the 
Hotel do l’Epee, there to seek Roxalanne 
•that I might set her fears and sorrows at 
rest, and that I might at last make my 
confession. 

As we stepped out into the street, where 
the dusk was now thickening, I turned to 
Castelroux to inquire how St. Eustace 
came into Chatellerault’s company. 

“ He is of the family of the Iscariot, I 
should opine,” answered the Gascon. “ As 
soon as he had news that Chatellerault was 
come to Languedoc as the King’s Com¬ 
missioner, he repaired to him to offer his 
services in the work of bringing rebels to 
justice. He urged that his thorough 
acquaintance with the province should 
render him of value to the King, as also 
that he had had particular opportunities 
of becoming acquainted with many treason¬ 
able dealings on the part of men whom the 
State was far from suspecting.” 

“ Mort Dieu / ” I cried. “ 1 had suspected 
something of such a nature. You do well 
to call him of the family of the Iscariot. He 
is more so than you imagine. I have know¬ 
ledge of this; ample knowledge. He was 
until lately a rebel himself, and himself a 
follower of Gaston d’Orleans—though of a 
lukewarm quality. What reasons have 
driven him to such work, do you know ? ” 

“ The same reason that impelled his fore¬ 
father, Judas of old. The desire to enrich 
himself. For every hitherto unsuspected 
rebel that shall be brought to justice 
and whose treason shall be proven by his 
agency, he claims the half of that rebel’s 
confiscated estates.” 

“ DiaUe ! ” I exclaimed. “ And does the 
Keeper of the Seals sanction this ? ” 

“ Sanction it ? St. Eustace holds a 
commission, has a free hand and a company 
of horse to follow him in his rebel-hunting.” 

“ Has he done much so far ? ” was my 
next question. 

“ He has reduced half-a-dozen noblemen 
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and their families. The wealth he must 
thereby have amassed should be very con¬ 
siderable indeed/’ 

“ To-morrow, Castelroux, I will see the 
King in connection with this pretty gentle¬ 
man, and not only shall we find him a 
dungeon deep and dank, but we will see that 
he disgorges his blood-money.” 

“ If you can prove his treason you will be 
doing blessed work,” returned Castelroux. 
“ Until to-morrow, then, for here is the 
Hotel de l’Ep6e.” 

From the broad doorway of an imposing 
building a warm glow of light issued out 
and spread itself fanwise across the ill- 
paved street.^ In this—like bats about a 
lamp—flitted the black figures of gaping 
urchins and other stragglers, and into this 
I now passed, having taken leave of my 
companions. 

I mounted the steps and I was about to 
cross the threshold, when suddenly above a 
burst of laughter that greeted my ears, 
I caught the sound of a singularly familiar 
voice. This seemed raised at present to 
address such company as might be within. 
One moment of doubt had I—for it was a 
month since last 1 had heard those soft, 
unctuous accents. Then it flashed across 
my mind that the voice I listened to was the 
voice of my steward Ganymede. Castelroux’s 
messenger had found him at last, it seemed, 
and had brought him to Toulouse. 

I was moved to rush into the room and 
greet that old retainer for whom, despite 
the gross and sensuous ways that with 
advancing years were claiming him more 
and more, I had a deep attachment. But 
even as I was on the point of entering, not 
only his voice, but the very words that 
he was uttering floated out to my ears, and 
they were of a quality that held me there 
to play the hidden listener for the second 
time in my life and in that same day. 

d n a 

CHAPTER XVIII: 

The Babbling of Ganymede: 

EVER until that hour, as I stood in the 
porch of the Hotel del’Ep£e,harkening 
to my henchman’s narrative and to the 
bursts of laughter which ever and anon it 
provoked from his numerous listeners, had 
I dreamt of the raconteur talents which 
Rodenard might boast. Yet was I very 
far from appreciating them, for the story that 
he told was of how one Marcel de St. Pol, 
Marquis de Bardelys, had laid a wager 

to Nora, Vol. II.—17. 


with the Comte de Chatellerault that he 
would woo and win Mademoiselle de Lavedan 
to wife within three months. Nor did he 
stop there. Rodenard, it would seem, was 
well-informed; he had drawn all knowledge 
of the state of things from Castelroux s 
messenger, and later—I know not from 
whom—at Toulouse, since his arrival. 

He regaled the company, therefore, with 
a recital of our finding the dying Lesperon, 
and of how I had gone off alone and evidently 
assumed the name and role of that proscribed 
rebel, and thus conducted my wooing under 
sympathy-inspiring circumstances at Lav6- 
dan. Then came, he announced, the very 
cream of the jest, when I was arrested as 
Lesperon and brought to Toulouse and to 
trial in his stead; he told them how I had 
been sentenced to death in the other man’s 
place, and he assured them that I would 
have certainly been destined to be beheaded 
upon the morrow but that news had been 
born to him—Rodenard—of my plight, 
and he was come to deliver me. 

My first impulse upon hearing him tell 
of the wager had been to stride into the 
room and silence him by my coming. That 
I did not obey that impulse was something 
that presently I was to very bitterly regret. 
How it came that I did not I scarcely know. 
I was tempted, perhaps, to see how far 
the henchman whom for years I had trusted 
was unworthy of that trust. And so, there 
in the porch, I stayed until he had ended by 
telling the company that he was on his way 
to inform the King—who by great good 
chance was that day arrived in Toulouse—of 
the mistake that had been made, and thus 
obtain my immediate enlargement and earn 
my undying gratitude. 

Again I was on the point of entering to 
administer a very stern reproof to that 
talkative rogue, when of a sudden there 
was a commotion within. I caught a 
scraping of chairs, a dropping of voices, 
and then suddenly I found myself con¬ 
fronted by Roxalanne de Lavddan herself, 
issuing with a page and a woman in attend¬ 
ance. 

For just a second her eyes rested on me# 
and the light coming through the doorway 
at her back boldly revealed my countenance: 
And a very startled countenance it must 
have been, for in that fraction of time 
I knew that she had heard all that Rode¬ 
nard had been relating. Under that 
instant’s glance of her eyes I felt myBelf 
turn pale ; a shiver ran through mo and the 
sweat started cold upon my brow. Then 
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her gaze passed from me, and looked beyond 
into the street as though she had not known 
me; whether in her turn she paled or red¬ 
dened I cannot say, for the light was too 
uncertain. Next followed what seemed to 
me an interminable pause, although, indeed, 
it can have been no more than a matter of 
seconds—aye, and of but few. Then, her 
gown drawn well aside, she passed me in 
that same unrecognising way, whilst I, 
abashed, shrank back into the ehadows 
of the porch, burning with shame and rage 
and humiliation. 

From under her brows her woman glanced 
at me inquisitively; her liveried page, his 
nose in the air, eyed me so pertly that I was 
hard put to it not to hasten with my foot 
his descent of the steps. 

At last they were gone, and from outside 
the shrill voice of her page was wafted to me. 
He was calling to the hostler for her carriage. 
Standing* in my deep mortification, where 
she had passed me, I conjectured from 
that demand that she was journeying to 
Lav6dan. 

She knew now how she had been cheated 
on every hand, first by me and later, that 
very afternoon, by Chatellerault, and her 
resolve to quit Toulouse could but signify 
that she was done with me for good. That 
it had surprised her to find me at large 
already, I fancied I had seen in her 
momentary glance, but her pride had been 
quick to conquer and stifle all signs of that 
surprise. 

I remained where she had passed me until 
her coach had rumbled away into the night, 
and during the moments that elapsed I had 
stood arguing with myself and resolving 
upon my course of action. But despair was 
fastening upon me. 

I had come to the Hotel de la Couronne 
exulting, joyous and confident of victory. 

I had come to confess everything to her, 
and by virtue of what I had done that con¬ 
fession was rendered easy. I could have 
said to her : “ The woman whom I wagered 
to win was not you, Roxalanne, but a certain 
Mademoiselle de Lavedan. Your love I 
have won* but that you may foster no 
doubts of my intentions, I have paid my 
wager and acknowledged defeat. I have 
made over to Chatellerault and to his 
heirs for all time my estates of 
Bardelys.” 

Oh, I had rehearsed it in my mind, and 
I was confident—I knew—that I should 
win her. And now—the disclosure of that 
shameful traffic coming from other lips than 
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mine had ruined everything by forestalling 
my avowal. 

Rodenard should pay for it—by Heaven, 
he should ! Once again did I become a prey 
to the passion of anger which I have ever held 
to be unworthy in a gentleman, but to which 
it would seem that I was growing accus¬ 
tomed to give way. The hostler was mounting 
the steps at the moment. He carried in his 
hand a stout horsewhip with a long, knotted 
thong. Hastily muttering a “ By your 
leave,” I snatched it from him and sprang 
into the room. 

My intendant was still talking of me. 
The room was crowded, for Rodenard alone 
had brought with him my twenty followers. 
One of these looked up as I brushed past 
him, and uttered a cry of surprise upon 
recognising me. But Rodenard talked on, 
engrossed in his theme to the exclusion 
of all else. 

“ Monsieur le Marquis,” he was saying* 
“ is a gentleman whom it is indeed an honour 
to serve-” 

A scream burst from him with the last 
word, for the lash of my whip had burnt 
a wheal upon his well-fed sides. 

“It is an honour that shall be yours no 
more, you dog! ” I cried. 

He leapt high into the air as my whip 
cut him again. He swung round, his face 
twisted with pain, his flabby cheeks white 
with fear and his eyes wild with anger, for 
as yet the full force of the situation had not 
been borne in upon him. Then, seeing 
me there, and catching something of the 
awful passion that must have been stamped 
upon my face, he dropped on his knees and 
cried out something that I did not under¬ 
stand—for I was past understanding much 
just then. 

The lash whistled through the air again 
and caught him about the shoulders. He 
writhed and roared in his anguish of both 
flesh and spirit; But I was pitiless. He 
had ruined my life for me with his talking, 
and I was resolved that he should pay the 
only price that it lay in his power to pay—the 
price of physical suffering. Again and 
again my whip hissed about his head, and 
cut into his soft white flesh, whilst roaring 
for mercy he moved and rocked on his 
knees before me. Instinctively he ap¬ 
proached me to hamper my movements, 
whilst I moved back to give my lash the 
better play. He held out his arms and 
joined his fat hands in supplication, but the 
lash caught them in its sinuous, tormenting 
embrace, and started a red wheal acro.ss 
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their whiteness; He tucked them into his 
armpits with a scream, and fell prone upon 
the ground. 

Then I remember that some of my men 
essayed to restrain me, which to my passion 
was as the wind to a blaze. I cracked my 
whip about their heads, commanding them 
to stand back lest they were minded to share 
his castigation. And so fearful an air 
must I have worn, that, daunted, they 
kept their distance and watched their 
leader's punishment in silence. 

When I think of it now, I take no little 
regret at the memory of how I beat him. 
It is, indeed, with the deepest shame that 
I have brought myself to write of it. If I 
offend you with this account of that horse¬ 
whipping, let necessity be my apology; for 
the horsewhipping, itself, I have, unfor¬ 
tunately, no apology, save the blind fury 
that obsessed me—which is no apology 
at all. 

Upon the morrow I repented me already 
with much bitterness. But in that hour I 
knew no reason. I was mad, and of my 
madness was bom this harsh brutality. 

“ You would talk of me and my affairs 
in a tavern* you hound,” I cried, out of 
breath both by virtue of my passion and my 
exertions. “ Let the memory of this act 
as a curb upon your poisonous tongue in 
future.” 

“ Monseigneur,” he screamed. “ Miseri - 
corde , monseigneur /” 

“ Aye, you shall have mercy; just so much 
mercy as you deserve. Have I trusted you 
all these years, and did my father trust you 
before me, for this ? Have you grown sleek 
and fat and smug in my service that you 
should requite me thus ? Sangdieu , Rode- 
nard! My father had hanged you for the 
half of the talking that you have done this 
night. You hound, you miserable knave ! ” 
“ Monseigneur,” he shrieked again, “ for¬ 
give ! For your sainted mother’s sake, 

forgive ! Monseigneur, I did not know-” 

“ But you are foaming, you cur ; you are 
learning by the pain of your fat carcass ; 
is it not so, you carrion ? ” 

He sank down, his strength exhausted, a 
limp, moaning, bleeding mass of flesh, into 
which my whip still cut relentlessly. 

I have a picture in my mind of that ill- 
lighted room; of the startled faces on 
which the flickering glimmer of the candles 
shed odd shadows; of the humming and 
cracking of my whip; of my own voice 
raised in oaths and epithets of contempt; of 
Rodcnard’s screams ; of the cries raised here 


and there in remonstrance or in intreaty, 
and of some more bold that called shame 
upon me. Then others took up that cry of 
“ shame,” so that at last I paused and stood 
there drawn up to my full height, as if in 
challenge. Towering above the heads of 
any in that room, I held my whip menacingly. 
I was unused to criticism, and their expres¬ 
sions of condemnation roused me. 

“ Who questions my right ? ” I demanded 
arrogantly, whereupon they one and all fell 
silent. “ If any here be bold enough to step 
out he shall have my answer.” Then, as 
none responded, I signified my contempt for 
them by a laugh. 

“ Monseigneur,” wailed Rodenard at my 
feet, his voice growing feeble. 

By way of answer I gave him a final cut, 
then I flung the whip—which had grown 
ragged in the fray—back to the hostler from 
whom I had borrowed it. 

“ Let that suffice you, Rodenard,” I said, 
touching him with my foot. “ See that I 
never set eyes upon you again if you cherish 
your miserable life.” 

“Not that, monseigneur,” groaned the 
wretch. “ Oh, not that! You have 
unished me; you have whipped me until 
cannot stand; forgive me, monseigneur, 
forgive me now.” 

“I have forgiven you, but I never wish 
to see you again, lest I should forget that I 
have forgiven you. Here, take him away, 
some of you,” I bade my men, and in swift, 
silent obedience two of them stepped for¬ 
ward, and bore the groaning, sobbing fellow’ 
from the room. 

When that was done— 

“ Host,” I commanded, “ prepare me a 
room. Attend me, a couple of you.” 

I gave orders thereafter for the disposal 
of my baggage, some of which my lacqueys 
brought up to the chamber that the landlord 
had in haste made ready for me. 

In that chamber I sat until very late, a 
prey to the utmost misery and despair. My 
rage being spent, I might have taken some 
thought for poor Ganymede and his condi¬ 
tion, but my own affairs crowded over- 
heavily upon my mind, and sat the undis¬ 
puted rulers of my thoughts that night. 

At one moment I considered journeying 
to Lavedan, only to dismiss the idea the next. 
What could it avail - me now ? Would 
Roxalanne believe the tale I had to tell ? 
Would she not think naturally enough that I 
was but making the best of the situation, 
and that my avowal of the truth of a story 
which it was not in my power to deny was not 
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spontaneous, but forced from me by circum¬ 
stances ? No, there was nothing more to be 
done. A score of amours had claimed my 
attention in the past and received it; yet 
there was not one of those affairs whose mis¬ 
carriage would have afforded me the 
slightest concern or mortification. It seemed 
like an irony, like a Dies irae , that it should 
have been left to this first true passion of my 
life to have gone awry. 

I slept ill when at last I sought my bed, 
and through the night I nursed my bitter 
grief, huddling to me the corpse of the 
love she had borne me as a mother may the 
corpse of her first-born. 

On the morrow I resolved to leave 
Toulouse; to quit this province wherein so 
much had befallen me, and repair to Beau- 
gency, there to grow old in misanthropic 
seclusion. I had done with courts, I had 
done with love and with women ; I had done, 
it seemed to me, with life itself. Prodigal 
had it been in gifts that I had not sought of 
it. It had spread my table with its richest 
offerings, but they had been little to my 
palate, and I had nauseated quickly. And 
now, when here in this remote corner of 
France it had shown me the one prize I 
coveted, it had been swift to place it beyond 
my reach, thereby sowing everlasting dis¬ 
content and misery in my hitherto pampered 
heart. 

I saw Castelroux that day, but I said no 
word to him of my affliction. He brought 
me news of Chatellerault. The Count was 
lying in a dangerous condition at the 
Auberge Royale, and might not be moved. 
The physician attending him all but de¬ 
spaired of his life. 

“ He is asking to see you,” said Castel¬ 
roux. 

But I was not minded to respond. For 
all that he had deeply wronged me, for all 
that I despised him very cordially, the sight 
of him in his present condition might arouse 
my sympathy, and I was in no mood to waste 
upon such a one as Chatellerault—even on 
his death-bed—a quality of which I had so 
dire a need just then myself. 

“ I will not go,” said I, after delibera¬ 
tion. “ Tell him from me that I forgive him 
freely-—if it be that he seeks my forgiveness ; 
tell him that I bear him no rancour, and— 
that he had better make his will to save me 
trouble hereafter if he should chance to die.” 

I said this because I had no mind, if he 
should perish intestate, to go in quest of his 
next heirs and advise them that my late 
Picardy estates were now their property. 
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Castelroux sought yet to persuade me to 
visit the Count, but I held firmly to my 
resolve. 

“ I am leaving Toulouse to-day,” I 
announced; 

“ Whither do you go ? ” 

“ To Purgatory, or to Bcaugency—I 
scarce know which, nor does it matter.” 

He looked at me in surprise, but, being a 
man of breeding, asked no questions upon 
matters that he accounted secret. 

“ But the King ? ” he ventured pre¬ 
sently; 

“ His Majesty has already dispensed me 
from my duties by him.” 

Nevertheless I did not go that day. I 
maintained the intention until sunset; then, 
seeing that it was too late, I postponed my 
departure until the morrow. I can assign 
no reason for my dallying mood. It may 
have sprung from the inertness that per¬ 
vaded me, or it may be that some mysterious 
hand detained me. Be that a3 it may, that 
I remained another night at the Hotel de 
l’Epee was one of those contingencies which,* 
though slight and seemingly inconsequential 
in themselves, lead to great issues. Had I 
departed that day for Beaugency it is likely 
that you had never heard of me—leastways 
not from my own pen—for in what so far 
I have told you, without that which is to 
follow, there is haply little that was worth 
the labour of setting down. 

In the morning then I set out; but having 
started late, we got no further than Grenade, 
where we lay the night at the Hotel de la 
Couronne once more. And so through 
having delayed my departure by a single 
day did it come to pass that a message 
reached me before it might have been too 
late. 

It was high noon of the next day. Our 
horses stood saddled ; indeed, some of my 
men were already mounted—for I was not 
minded to disband my followers until Beau¬ 
gency was reached—and my two coaches 
were both ready for the journey. The 
habits of a lifetime are not so easy to abandon 
even when necessity raises her voice in com¬ 
pelling bidding. 

I was in the act of settling my score with 
the landlord when of a sudden there were 
quick steps in the passage, the clank of a 
rapier against the wall, and a voice—the 
voice of Castelroux—calling excitedly: 

“ Bardelys ! M. de Bardelys!” 

“ What brings you here ? ” I cried 
in greeting, as he stepped into the 
room. 
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“ Are you still for Beaugency ? ” he asked 
sharply, throwing back his head. 

“ Why, yes,” I answered, wondering at 
this excitement. 

“ Then you have seen nothing of St. 
Eustace and his men ? ” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Yet they must have passed this way 
not many hours ago.” Then tossing his hat on 
to the table and speaking with sudden vehe¬ 
mence : “ If you have any interest in the 
family of Lavedan you will return upon the 
instant to Toulouse.” 

The mention of Lavedan was enough to 
quicken my pulses. Yet in the past two 
days I had mastered resignation, and in 
doing that we school ourselves to much 
restraint. I turned slowly, and surveyed 
the little captain attentively. His black 
eyes sparkled, and his moustachios bristled 
with excitement. Clearly he had news of 
import. I turned to the landlord. 

“ Leave us, M. l’Hote,” said I shortly, 
and when he had departed, “ What of the 
Lavedan family, Castelroux,” I inquired as 
calmly as I might. 

“ The Chevalier de St. Eustace left 
Toulouse at six o’clock this morning for 
Lavedan.” 

Swift the suspicion of his errand broke 
upon my mind. 

“ He has betrayed the Vicomte ? ” I half 
inquired, half asserted. 

Castelroux nodded. 

“ He has obtained a warrant for his appre¬ 
hension from the Keeper of the Seals, and is 
gone to execute it. In the course of a few 
days Lavedan will be in danger of being no 
more than a name. This St. Eustace is 


drivingabrisktrade, by Heaven, ahdsome fine 
prizes have already fallen to his lot. But if 
you add them all together they are not likely 
to yield as much as this his latest expedi¬ 
tion. Unless you intervene, Bardelys, the 
Vicomte de Lavedan is doomed and his 
family houseless.” 

“I will intervene,” I cried. “ Pardieu ! 
I will! And as for St. Eustace—he was 
born under a propitious star indeed if he 
escapes the gallows. Ho little dreams that 
he has me to reckon with. t There, Castel¬ 
roux, I will start for Lav6dan at once.” 

Already I was striding to the door, when 
the Gascon called me back. 

“ What good will that do ? ” he asked. 
“ Were it not better to first return to 
Toulouse and obtain a counter-warrant from 
the King?” 

There was wisdom in his words—much 
wisdom. But my blood was afire, and I 
was in too hot a haste to reason. 

“ Return to Toulouse ? ” I echoed scorn¬ 
fully. “ A waste of time, Captain. No, I 
will go straight to Lav6dan. I need no 
counter-warrant. I know too much of this 
Chevalier’s affairs, and my very presence 
should be enough to stay his hand. He is 
as foul a traitor as you’ll find in France ; but 
for the moment God bless him for a very 
opportune knave. Gilles! ” I called, 
throwing wide the door. “ Gilles ! ” 

“ Monseigneur ? ” he answered, hastening 
to me. 

“ Put back the carriages and saddle me a 
horse,” I commanded. “ And bid your 
fellows mount at once, and await me in the 
courtyard. We are not going to Beaugency, 
Gilles. We ride north—to Lavedan.” 


(7o be continued.) 


IF SPACE WOULD BUT PERMIT. jft 

By Clifford Barlow. 


I could to you a tale unfold , 

If space did but permit , 

Of maiden fair and lover bold— 

If space did but permit . 

He saw her seated by the tide , 
Upon a ledge not very wide , 

And would have settled at her side . 
But space did not permit. 


But love will ever find a way , 

When space docs not permit; 

'Tis certain she'd ne'er say him nay , 
If space did but permit. 

So when I from the spot had gone , 

And other persons there icere none , 

The two found scats where only one 
The space did but permit. 
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Tfye extraordinary matrimonial adventures of an heiress . 


T HE Bride sat embowered amid wedding- 
presents. She glanced at her reflec¬ 
tion in a tall mirror. 

“ I look like a person keeping a shop,” 
she said peevishly, seeing her reflected 
form with its glittering background of 
jewels and silver. 

She tapped the toe of an irritable foot 
upon the carpet. She frowned. She 
pouted. 

“ Don’t I ? Don’t I ? Don’t I ? ” she 
demanded in a passionate crescendo of the 
only person in the room. 

The only person in the room was her 
Bridegroom-elect. With a pleased air he 
was reviewing the array of presents. The 
wedding was to take place on the morrow. 
To-day the second of two wedding receptions 
had been held. The bride’s mother, almost 
too fatigued to respond to the “ good-byes ” 
of the last guest, had retired to another 
room. 

The bride and bridegroom were alone 
amid their host of gifts. The bride was 
tired and cross. The bridegroom happy 
and serene. 

, To her sharp crescendo of “ Don’t I’s ? ” 
he responded drily: 

“ Your customers would be very few if 
you were to frown on them as you are 
doing.” 

“ Frown ! ” she repeated. “ Who 
wouldn’t frown ? I’m absolutely sore from 
being stared at. I feel like a two-headed 
person in a sixpenny booth.” 

He smiled across at her—a smile not one 
woman in fifty could have withstood. A 
man who had not known her equally well 
would have crossed the room to kiss her. 
But this one knew her. 

“ It was rather a bore,” he agreed. 
“ I’m awfully sorry, little girl. I suppose 
indirectly it’s my fault, although if 1 had 
the managing of weddings I would cut all 
such fuss and paraphernalia. However, it 
is all over now.” 
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“ All over,” she protested. “ Are you 
forgetting to-morrow ? ” 

‘ r No,” he said gravely. “ I am not 
likely to forget to-morrow.” 

“ It will be a million times worse to¬ 
morrow,” she insisted. “ There will be a 
church and streets full of starers.” 

“ There will be compensations,” he said. 

Now he crossed the room to stand beside 
her. He remained looking down at her 
from his fine height—looking down with 
masterful fondness. 

“ To-morrow/’ he continued, “ they can 
stare as they please.” His voice dropped. 
“ For to-morrow I shall take you right 
away from them, away from everything and 
everybody. For a divine fortnight, Sylvia, 
you and I will be alone together.” 

She was in a wicked humour. A great 
heiress and a beautiful girl, she had been 
spoilt from her cradle. She was surfeited 
with life’s good things. She was like a 
child grown sick from living upon sweet¬ 
meats. 

“ We shall bore one another to death,” 
she cried. “ Before three days are out we 
shall have exhausted all our wit and 
cleverness. We shall be hating one 
another.” 

He kept his patience. He knew that she 
was fond of him. He had already faced the 
circumstance that his wife-elect suffered 
from the serious drawback of a very bad 
temper. But few men of spirit are intimi¬ 
dated by the temper of a sweetheart, 
although the boldest of them shrink before 
the temper of a wife. 

“ The best of being in love,” he said, “ is 
that wit and cleverness are superfluous. I 
shan’t ask you to be smart, Sylvia. Let 
us be just a couple of exquisite fools, dear, 
as foolish and as happy as the days will be 
long.” 

She was not appeased: 

“ The days will be long enough in all 
conscience,” she retorted, <c and as to 
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playing the fool, I for one have not the 
slightest inclination for the role” 

44 Don’t be cross,” he appealed, with 
admirable control. 44 I know you’ve had 
a lot to stand of late with frocks and bonnets 
and dolmans and things to try on. But it 
is all over now. You have only the pleasure 
of wearing them before you. Cheer up, old 
girl. By this time to-morrow, it will all be 
over. And you and I will be en route for 
Paris.” 

44 I would rather be going on an Arctic 
expedition,” she insisted, flashing her angry 
dark eyes. 

He smiled whimsically. “ I have known 
bridal trips that were as frigid,” he returned, 
44 but I don’t promise you anything in 
that line.” 

She turned upon him. 

“ Oh! I wonder if you really care 
for me? ” 

“ Don’t! ” he said. “ It is superfluous.” 

“ Shall I tell you what I overheard Maud 
Lindsay say this afternoon ? ” 

His eyes met hers. He saw by her face 
that Maud Lindsay’s remark and not merely 
fatigue was at the source of her temper. 

“ No,” he said. “ I’ll answer for it that 
it isn’t worth repeating.” 

44 It might be true,” she insisted in a 
voice that seemed wrung out of her—a 
voice compounded of rage and pain. 

44 It might, of course,” lie said. 44 But, 
on the other hand, it might not, seeing 
that Maud Lindsay said it.” 

44 You’re afraid to hear it,” she accused 
him. 44 Perhaps you know it is true.” 

He laughed. 44 How can I know it is true, 
when I haven’t a notion what it is ? 

44 It’s about me, I suppose, then,” he 
added. 44 Oh, well, fire away. I can bear 
it. If you really think it worth repeating, 
shoot.” 

He drew himself up with a laugh. He 
squared his soldier-chest like a man braving 
a death-volley. 

She shot. 44 1* heard her tell Colonel 
Newborough that she knew for certain— 
from things that you had said—that you 
were marrying me for my horrible money. 
There now, you have it.” 

He had jestingly assumed the attitude of 
a man about to meet a death-volley. If 
you had seen his face, you might have 
supposed a real bullet had found him. 
For a moment he stood rigid, his skin like 
white paper. Then he said : 

44 And you believe it ? ” 

44 Oh, I do, and I don’t. How can I 


judge ? She told him she knew for certain — 
for certain —from things you had said.” 

44 From things I had said,” he repeated.* 
44 Does a man go about representing himself 
as a blackguard ? ” At last she had 
succeeded in ruffling him; Now he was 
angrier than she—far angrier—with a 
white-hot rage of which she was incapable. 

44 Oh, it isn’t regarded so seriously,” she 
said with a curt laugh. 44 People consider 
it natural enough. I have such a horrid 
lot of money, I suppose it is a temptation.” 
Her voice faltered. She ended with a sob; 
Her anger was exhausted. Now she was 
ready to be kissed and comforted. 

But she had gone too far. He was in no 
mood for kisses. 

44 We must have this out,” he said in 
tense and quiet tones. 44 Tell me, do you 
honestly believe your money tempted me ? 
Do you believe that if you had been penniless 
I should not have asked you to marry 
me?” 

Frequently when his temper had suc¬ 
cumbed to her attacks, she had coaxed 
him back to amiability by extravagant 
nonsense. Now she tilted her chin in 
raillery. 

44 Of course not,” she cried. 44 If I had 
been penniless I should have gone in rags. 
And with men dress is half the battle.” 

44 Don’t trifle,” he insisted. 44 Seriously, 
Sylvia, do you think your money weighed 
with me?” 

She glanced at him between her lashes, as 
though seeking to learn how much further 
she might go. His face was calm, though 
ashen. It did not sufficiently warn her. 

44 Why, of course, I know it did,” she 
retorted. 44 One must have money, 
although I call it horrid. And, of course, you 
could never have married on your pay,” 
she added practically. 

She clothed the practicality in a smile. 
But strychnia administered in honey is 
none the less deadly. Without a word he 
turned and walked from the room. 

She sprang to her feet. She followed him 
into the hall. She was not quick enough; 
The door slammed before she could reach it. 

She stood in an attitude of indignation: 
44 Did one ever see such a shocking temper ! ” 
she protested. 

Then she returned to the drawing-room 
and wept. 

44 My wicked tongue deserves to be 
removed with red-hot pincers,” she confided 
to a silver rose-bowl. 44 Still, of course,” 
she added, drying her eyes, 44 of course, he 
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really - couldn’t have married on his pay. 
At all events, he couldn’t have married 
me!” 

* * * * 

The trouble was more serious than she had 
supposed. 

While she and her mother were dining 
that evening a note and a small packet, 
addressed in his hand, were brought to her. 
She opened the note with ostentatious 
carelessness, having let it lie some minutes 
beside her plate, albeit her fingers ached 
to disclose its message. As she read, she 
gave a sharp little cry. 

“ Heavens ! ” her mother said. “ What 
is the matter ? ” 

She recovered herself. Her quick eyes 
flashed out of her ghastly pallor to find 
excuse. 

“ James looks so absurdly solemn,” she 
said with a queer little laugh, her eyes on 
the old butler. “ One might think there 
was going Jto be a funeral.” 

“ Why do you look so absurd, James ? ” 
his mistress protested irritably. “ There is 
nothing to be solemn about.” 

“ Certainly not, ma’am,” James returned, 
with an offended dignity which was rather a 
disclaimer of absurdity in his appearance 
than of seriousness in the impending 
function. 

“ You are as white as a ghost,” Mrs. 
Decies accused her daughter. 

“ If I am,” her daughter insisted petu¬ 
lantly, “ it is only the reflection from the 
table-cloth.” 

“ It may be that,” her mother agreed. 
She did not seem to realise that Sylvia’s 
countenance had been subject to the influ¬ 
ence of the table-cloth for the previous 
half hour, while her pallor was a thing of 
moments. 

Soon it was replaced by a burning flush; 
Her mouth set wickedly. Her eyes flamed. 
She talked fast and loud. 

“ What spirits you have,” her mother 
told her, missing the hardness and pain of 
her eyes. 

During the evening there was a con¬ 
tinuous scribbling and reading of notes, 
which her maid, with an air of profound 
secrecy, carried and brought; 

At breakfast next morning she observed : 

“ Prepare yourself for a little shock, 
mother.” 

“ Oh, I am prepared,” her mother 
retorted. “ For the last two years—since 
you’ve been out—I have prepared myself 
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for nothing else. I’m very fond of you, 
Sylvia, but you’re too much of a responsi¬ 
bility. When you have a husband to be 
responsible for you I shall like you all the 
better. One can never depend on you for 
two hours together. Now, this morning, 
when I had looked forward to you being 
the prettiest bride of the season, you are a 
perfect fright. I don’t believe you closed 
your eyes all night. They’re as red as—a 
prize-fighter’s. You can’t blame the table¬ 
cloth for that! 

“ Well, now, what is the shock! ” she 
resumed. “ I suppose you are not going 
to be married after all.” 

“Oh, but I am,” Sylvia snapped. “I 
have only changed my bridegroom. Cyril 
and I had a quarrel yesterday. I got a 
note from him last night at dinner saying 
the wedding was ‘ off ’ so far as he was 
concerned. He couldn’t think of marrying 
me under the circumstances.” 

Mrs. Decies threw up her handsome 
be-ringed hands. 

“ Gracious goodness ! What a scandal! 
That you should live to be a deserted bride ! 
I declare he ought to be whipped. And 
he always pretended to be so nice.” 

“Oh, well,” Sylvia defended him, “I 
suppose I ought not to have told him he 
was marrying me for my money. But how 
was one to know he would take it so 
huffily ? ” 

“ If you told him so it is you who should 
be whipped,” her mother cried, turning 
upon her, distracted. “ The lawyers 
couldn’t get him to accept a penny. He 
was as obstinate as a mule. He would 
live on his pay, he kept repeating, as though 
he were one of those phonograph things that 
could say nothing else. Well, I tell you 
I shall not face it. You must manage and 
explain things for yourself. I shall retire to 
my rooms. To have everybody condoling 
with me because my daughter stands at 
the altar deserted—a bnde without a 
bridegroom ! 1 would rather be cremated.” 

“ But there will be a bridegroom; Your 
daughter will not stand deserted,” Sylvia 
protested. She emptied half-a-jar of mar¬ 
malade upon her plate and began to spread 
it upon chicken sandwiches with as much 
care as though she harboured the intention 
of eating them; 

“ Are you going to marry the sexton or 
the pew-opener ? ” Mrs. Decies demanded 
sarcastically. 

“I am going to marry Bertie Lathom: 
You always wished it, so that I might have 
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a title. Now it will come off. I arranged 
it last night. I was not going to be a public 
laughing-stock.’ 1 

“ Oh, well,” her mother said, when she 
had recovered from the shock, “ so long as 
you are going to marry somebody I can 
manage to bear it. Still, it’s a shocking 
scandal. And I’m sorry for Cyril. He is 
so nice and cared so much for you. But, 
as it has happened, I suppose I ought to con¬ 
gratulate myself that you are marrying a 
man of rank. With you one could never 
tell. It might have been the postman.” - 

By half-past two there were no traces of 
tears. Everybody agreed that they had 
never known a more amazing situation or 
a calmer bride. 

A special license was procured by a 
friendly motorist, who arrived only just in 
time for the ceremony to begin. He and 
his car were so begrimed with dust that the 
crowd about the church agreed that nothing 
less than an extreme of drunkenness could 
explain his coming to a wedding in such 
trim. The impression was strengthened by 
the fact of a policeman hanging on behind, 
although the latter alleged no worse offence 
than that of driving ninety-nine miles an 
hour by the stop-watch in his pocket. 

* * * * 

When Carter, Sylvia’s maid, on the eve 
of the wedding, delivered her mistress’ note 
at Sir Bertram’s bachelor chambers, “ I’ve 
just taken him one already,” his man 
informed her. “ If this is a staggerer like 
that, I’ll carry him a whiskey-and-soda on 
the same tray. 

“ I never pry into other people’s letters,” 
Carter answered loftily. “ Please to give 
it to Sir Bertram and say the lady is waiting 
for an answer.” 

“ You the lady ? ” the man inquired, 
with a facetious grin; 

“ Of course I am,” the maid retorted. 

But Sir Bertram, sitting with a grave 
expression caused by his previous note, 
broke into loud laughter on perusing this. 

" Just my infernal luck, he said. He 
took up a pen. Before he had written half- 
a-dozen words, he set it down. His face 
changed. 

“ I’ll ring when the answer is ready,” he 
told his man. The man went out. 

He read the notes again: 

“ Can't live till morning I ” 

“Marry me to-morrow! ” 

“ Jove ! I’ve a mind to risk it. Nobody 
has a suspicion of the truth.” 


His mind worked rapidly. On the one 
hand was a very slough of debts. On the 
other a quarter of a million and a charming 
wife. 

He had always been fond of his cousin 
Sylvia. And she knew it. She had 
credited him with a sensitive pride that 
forbade him to propose to her, for the reason 
that he was poor. The truth' was he had a 
wife already. 

Only a few men (out of novelettes) are 
secretly married. Ho was one of the few. 
At twenty he had married a music-hall 
singer. At twenty-one she had left him for 
a lion-tamer—who, however, like many 
another valiant person, had signally failed 
to tame the feminine of his own kind. 

For twelve years her husband had lost 
sight of her, albeit an occasional demand 
for money had prevented him from too 
far congratulating himself upon his 
release. 

A week before the date arranged for 
Sylvia Decies’ wedding, a message, scribbled 
on a doctor’s card, summoned him to a 
bedside. 

His wife lay dying of consumption 
in squalor and starvation, her lion-tamer 
having long previously deserted her. She 
was in high fever and did not know him. 
She had not betrayed her relation to him. 
She was passing under her professional 
name of Signora Birdie Montmorency. 

He had had her placed in comfort, but 
had kept out of the way. She had given his 
name to the doctor as that of an old acquaint¬ 
ance likely to befriend her. 

Then, on the eve of Sylvia’s wedding, a 
note from the doctor had arrived, informing 
him that if he wished to see her again alive 
he must come at onc.\ It was impossible 
that she could live till morning. 

He had no wish to see her again alive. 
He merely cursed the fate that had made 
Sylvia Decies’ marriage three months too 
early—or his wife’s death three months 
too late. 

While so engaged Sylvia’s note—a bolt 
from the blue—was brought to him. She 
and Capt. Manson had quarrelled on the 
eve of their wedding, and had separated 
for ever, it told him. He (Sir Bertram) and 
she had been chums all their lives. He 
had always led her to believe he was fond of 
her. He positively must now come to the 
rescue and save her from the unspeakable 
humiliation of facing her world in the role 
of a deserted bride. She would be eternally 
grateful to him and would try to be an 
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affectionate wife. She wound up with an 
agonised P.S. 

Do, Bertio. There’s a darling. I couldn’t face 
it, and I know my money will be useful to you. 
You have such extravagant tastes. 

Over the notes his thoughts were long. 
A spendthrift and man of the world, he had 
always acted strictly up to the code of his 
club, the sole creed of men of his type. And 
the code of his club forbade the thing he was 
contemplating. Yet, little as his creed 
exacted, it failed him now. 

He shrugged his shoulders, set his teeth, 
read aloud that sentence cf the doctor’s, 
“ impossible that she can live till morning,” 
and sat down to write to Sylvia that her 
note had made him the happiest man in the 
world. He had always loved her. She 
might rely on him to take that unspeakable 
fool Hanson’s place at half-past two the 
following day. 

“ After alf, I have more than fulfilled my 
obligations to poor Birdie,” he observed, 
as he sealed up his note. " And I shan’t 
be injuring her or anyone.” 

Nevertheless, his sins were soon to dis¬ 
cover him. For, first of all, upon finding 
himself alone with Sylvia in driving from 
the church, she transformed herself into a 
fiend when he attempted to take her hand. 
Why, she accused him vehemently, had he 
consented to this horrible exchange ? Had 
she not been mad she could never have 
proposed so abominable a plan. She loved 
Cyril with all her heart and soul—and she 
had married him. Of course she had never 
meant to live with him. When the people 
had gone she would write him a cheque 
for half her fortune and would never, never 
again see him. 

I will not say it was fruitless for him to 
expostulate. It was impossible. The most 
attenuated word of protest could not have 
inserted itself edgewise between the press of 
hysterical adjectives she hurled at him. 
He bore it quietly. He knew something of 
the ways of women. He did not doubt but 
that when the hour for their departure 
should arrive his bride would be ready to 
accompany him, clad in her right mind and 
her travelling-dress. 

But before this time a trouble still more 
serious was to meet him. It lay in the eyes 
of the doctor who attended his dying wife, 
and who it turned out was one of the invited 
wedding guests. He arrived late. He had 
missed the ceremony. Lathom saw him come. 
He watched him as he learnt of the amazing 
shuffle of bridegrooms. Then their glances 
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met. The doctor’s bespoke consternation, 
indignation, proper anger. It told him as 
eloquently as speech that the brain behind 
it knew his secret. Birdie then had betrayed 
him at the last. Well! Had she not 
always betrayed him ? 

Presently the doctor came up to him and 
demanded to speak with him alone. He 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Isn’t it useless ? ” he demurred cynically; 

“ It is imperative,” the doctor insisted in 
thunderous tones. 

Then : “ Come into the garden,” Lathom 
said. 

When they were alone Dr. Begbie faced 
him sternly. “ I have just come from the 
death-bed of your wife, sir,” he said. 

“ She told you the truth, then,” Lathom 
answered. “ I confess it seems rather 
indecent haste on my part. But really she 
had forfeited every claim to my considera¬ 
tion. And, of course, you must know that 
my marriage to-day was not premeditated.” 

The doctor seemed labouring to speak. 
Lathom had a horrible suspicion. 

“ Tell me,” he cried. “ She is dead ? 
Your letter-” 

“ Yes,” the doctor said; “ She is dead.” 

Lathom mopped his brows. “ Thank 
Heaven for that! ” 

“ But,” the doctor continued with a 
shocked face, “ she did not die till half-past 
three to-day—more than half-an-hour after 
the ceremony.” 

Sir Bertram broke into a vehement 

exclamation. “ You wrote me-” he 

began. 

“ She rallied,” the doctor said. “It is 
never safe to prognosticate the exact dura¬ 
tion of expiring life.” 

“ Just my luck! ” groaned Lathom; 
“ Did anything ever happen so unfor¬ 
tunately ? ” 

He was a person of resource, however. 
After a minute he pulled himself together. 

“ Well,” he said, “ when all is said and 
done, it will resolve itself into a second 
ceremony.” 

“ I am an old friend of the family,” the 
doctor said in a determined voice. “ The 
bride must nob leave her mother’s house 
until she is legally your wife.” 

Lathom laughed curtly. “ She expressed 
her intention of not leaving it at all,” he 
said. 

With the inconsistency of woman, she 
was none the less piqued, however, that he 
assented so readily to her proposal. 

“ Now I have indeed been married for 
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my money,” she reflected bitterly, when he 
presently took his departure with the other 
guests. 

“ I shall come to see you early to-morrow,” 
he told her with a grave face. “ I have 
something serious to say.” 

“ It will be utterly useless,” she pro¬ 
tested, supposing that his something serious 
would be a demand for the customary 
rendering of the matrimonial menage. 

The guests were not surprised that the 
reversion to barbarism, which expresses 
itself in hurling shoes and confetti, was for 
this occasion denied them. 

“ Sylvia never did do things like other 
people,” they observed. “ Her conduct 
wouldn’t be tolerated if she were a penny 
poorer. And, of course, it is more decent 
for her to take time for a few breaths between 
such a lightning change of husbands.” 

They smiled sweetly as they kissed her 
(those of her own sex, that is) and hoped she 
would be very happy. After all, they 
reflected privately, she had not acted so 
irrationally as at first appeared. For 
although Manson was nice and very hand¬ 
some, Lathom was a baronet! 

When they had all gone she sat down to 
write a letter. 

“Dear Cybil,” she wrote “(of course, I may no 
longer call you dearest, although you always, 
always will be), I know I have benavod like a 
Beast. But, of course, I couldn’t face standing 
up at the altar without a bridegroom, so there 
was nothing left to me to do but what I did. Oh, 
how could you behave so ? You must have known 
I never meant it. You know I believed you all 
that was noble. Only my silly pride and horrid 
temper wouldn’t let me acknowledge it. Oh, 
you should have made allowance for my horrid 
temper. I can no more help it than I can prevent 
my nose from turning up. 

“If you really, really loved me (of course, I 
know you loved me too much to marry me for my 
money), but if you had really and truly loved me 
you would have loved my temper just as you 
always said you loved my tum-up nose. Both 
are the defects of my qualities. And really I 
have soma rather nice qualities when I am not 
cross. Now I shall never again be anything but 
cross. 

“ Still, I mean to be true to you, because, although 
we can never now be anything to one another, 
I take this last miserable opportunity of telling 
you I never did and never shall love anybody 
else. And I shall never be really Bertie’s wife. I 
shall 8top at home with mother and spend my 
time ana my abominable money in detestable 
good works. And then perhaps in the next 
world you will forgive your heart-broken, 
repentant “ Sylvia.” 

Lathom, calling next morning to explain 
the situation, braced himself for a scene. 
But Sylvia made no scene. He scarcely 
knew heT. She had neither smiles nor 


dimples. Even her charming tilted nose 
had taken on the austere expression of a 
Roman one. Her hair was plastered 
smoothly on her head. She wore a gown 
which he believed she must have borrowed 
from a housemaid. Her curves and charm 
and buoyancy, her rippling laughter and 
her dancing gait had vanished. 

“ Good gracious, Sylvia! ” he cried in a 
shocked voice. “ Are you ill ? ” 

“ No,” she said. “ I am only unhappy. 
Bertie,” she appealed, “ I have made the 
most horrible bungle a woman ever made of 
her life. In a fit of temper I sent away the 
best and dearest man, the only man I shall 
ever care for. In another fit of temper, 
rather than honestly face the consequences 
of my act, I asked you to take his place. 
I have behaved abominably to both of you. 
Now I can never be the wife of the man I 
love. And I will never be your wife— 
except in name.” 

She would not let him speak. In the same 
dejected, miserable voice she assured him 
her mind was made up. As some sort of 
reparation for the wrong she had done him, 
she proposed to give him half her fortune. 
This only on condition that he allowed her 
to go her way. 

“ It will be the way of slumming, Bertie,” 
she said, “ and not at all to your taste. 
It is my selfish _ life of ease and pleasure 
that has spoilt me. As for you,” she added, 
with the faint resuscitation of a smile, “you 
had always a taste to be a bachelor, or you 
would long since have proposed to me.” 

He told her the facts. He called himself a 
blackguard. 

When she realised the facts, she caught 
at a table to steady herself. After a minute 
a miraculous change appeared in her. The 
colour rushed to her cheeks, the curves 
returned. Her eyes blazed with joy. For 
answer and sentence on his crime she lifted 
her face, and for the first time kissed the 
blackguard. 

“ Heaven arranged it, Bert,” she gasped. 
“ Heaven has delivered me from the penalties 
of my wickedness that I might marry the 
man I love. For I will never marry you, 
dear.” . ' 

“ Then it’s an infernally bad business for 
me,” he said gloomily. d I’ve always been 
fond of you, and should have asked you 
long ago, had I been free.” 

She insisted upon paying his debts, and 
on further presenting him with a substan¬ 
tial cheque. 

For a while he demurred. To accept 
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would be to transgress the code of clubs. 
Finally, however, he consented. His affairs 
were, as he expressed it, in an infernal 
muddle. And, after all, the clubs would 
never hear of it! 

When he had gone Sylvia instructed 
Carter to fluff up the plastered slabs of hair. 
Her eyes were dancing. 

“ After all, I don’t think the style suits 
me,” she observed demurely. 

“ Why, that was the reason you gave 
me for plastering it,” Carter retorted. It 
had made her seasick, she had said, to 
perpetrate such a coiffure. Her deft hands 
revelled now in the silken ripples of her 
mistress’ beautiful hair. She achieved a 
masterpiece. 

“ There, now you look like a picture,” 
she cried when she had finished. “The 
other way made you look as though you was 
going into a decline.” 

“ Put me into my prettiest frock and 
hat,” Sylvia bade her. “ I am going out.” 

“ Your travelling gown, ma’am ? ” 

Sylvia blushed. “ No,” she said, dimpling 
demurely. “ I may want that—for a more 
important occasion.” 

“ So she is going away with Sir Bertram 
after all,” Carter reflected, well-pleased.- 
She liked the notion of being maid to “ my 
lady.” Moreover, she liked my gentle¬ 
man’s gentleman. 

When the parlourmaid at Mrs. Manson’s 
house announced “ Miss Decies ” to her 
mistress’ son, she did so with a mystified 
face. For had not “ Miss Decies ” the 
previous day been transformed into Lady 
Lathom ? 

He was reading Sylvia’s letter for the 
fiftieth time. 

“ Oh, what an ass I have made of myself 
and what a muddle she has made of every¬ 
thing,” he was reflecting for the hundredth 
time. He rose and stood quietly facing her, 
waiting until the maid should quit the room, 
and she should explain hers3lf. The maid 
closed the door. 

“ I wish she’d have given me time to 
warn him so that he might have smoothed 
out his hair,” she reflected, with the spirit 
of a partisan. But Sylvia had given her no 
time, lest he might deny himself to her. 


He smothered a groan, seeing her stand 
so fresh and beautiful before him. She 
could have kissed him for his disordered 
hair, and for the fact that he was minus a 
necktie. 

“ I supposed you were far away,” he said 
stiffly—“ perhaps in Paris,” he added 
bitterly. 

“ You mistake me for Lady Lathom,” 
she returned. “ Cyril, I am still Sylvia 
Decies—your Sylvia.” 

He eyed her for symptoms of further 
insanity. “ What in the name of Heaven 
do you mean ? ” 

She flew to him, laughing and crying. 
“ Not until you’ve kissed me,” she pro¬ 
tested. 

He drew away. “ Are you mad ? You 
arc another man’s wife. Sylvia, have you 
left him ? ” 

With sobs and tears, with laughter and 
dimples, the explanation came. 

“ Cyril, dear,” she sobbed. “ Heaven 
interfered to save me for you. Heaven 
knew it was only my temper and not my 
heart that was bad.” 

When at last he was convinced : 

“ Oh, Sylvia, Sylvia,” he reproached her, 
“ if you had behaved rationally, you and I 
would now be honeymooning.” 

She laid her blushing cheek to his. 

“ We might be next week,” she said, 
“ and this is Saturday. We can just slip 
into a church with only mother for a witness, 
and leave mother to explain things after¬ 
wards.” 

He held her from him to look into her 
eyes. 

“ It shall not be a da}- later than Monday,” 
he insisted; 

“ Monday would do,” she assented 
demurely. “ To wait longer would give 
time for my frocks and hats to go out of 
fashion.” 

He kissed her and sent her way. “ I 
will go this minute for the license.” He 
made for the door. 

She drifted there before him; She turned 
on the threshold. She kissed her hand to 
him. Her face was beautiful to see. 

“ First go and brush your untidy hair r 
my dear,” she cried gaily. 


M M 
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Varmer Brown’s Story. * 

j. jt j. v * jt j. By LUCAS CLASSEY. 

A West Country Incident. 


Good-day, zur. Yes, His very vine, zur, but 
we badly wants rain vor the corn . 

My name, zur I ' T is Varmer John Brown, zur; 

come vrom Zummerzet where Oi were born . 
Yes, times be mos' terrible hard, zur, and Oi 
don't zee no chance vor a mend , 

What wi' weather and great competition, and 
the stuff that the vorriners send. 

Yes, the crops be all right and abundant, 
but the prices don't gie ’em a chance. 
Seems to Oi that the volk 'onH eat nothing 
that don't come vrom Denmark or Vrance, 
Or zumo' they outlandish places . And 
what is the reason ? Oi axes. 

Why don't volks think o' we English varmers 
who has to pay rates, zur, an' taxes ? 

Vor now, if we gets a good crop, zur , wc can't 
zett the stuff, that's a fact. 

And the puzzle is how we exist, zur. Oi 
zays Parliament ought vor to act 
To da zummat to alter such things, zur, if 
they don't — well, we all will be broke , 
And have to go into the work'us along wi' the 
other poor volk. 

New Oi'll tell'ee a tale that'll prove, zur, the 
truth of these facts it will show, 

About a big crop Oi wonce had, zur, o' 
potaters, just vive years ago; 

Vor in all me blessed born days, zur, such a 
crop, zur, I never did know — 

Everyone on 'em big as me boot, zur, each 
plant 'bout a bushel or zo. 

When we'd dug 'em, they were a vine lot, zur, 
and thinks Oi —“ Well the tide's turned 
at last, 

Vor OCU get enough money vor this lot to 
make up vor bad years gone past." 

Zo Oi loaded 'em up in me cart, zur, an' took 
'em right off to the town, 

An' driving right into the market, in a heap, 
zur, I set 'em all down. 

I got there avore market started, an' no other 
potaters were there, 

So thinks Oi —“ Why vive shillings a bushel 
'on't be nothing but what as is vair 
To ax in a market like this one." But my 
hopes very quickly they fell, 

Vor vorty or vifty more waggons come in wi' 
potaters to zett. 


And Oi stayed there the whole blessed day, 
zur, but nary a pusson would buy, 
Though Oi offered to zett cheap as mud, zur, 
an' hollered until Oi were dry. 

Vust Oi shouted two shillings a bushel, then 
q shilling, then sixpence I cried. 

Then vourpence , then dreppence, then a 
penny, then to gie 'em away, zur, I tried. 

But no one 'oud have 'em at all, zur, and at 
last up a bobby come smart 
And told Oi to take 'em away, zur, zo again, 
zur, Oi loaded me cart. 

But thinks Oi, “ Oi 'ont take 'em to heme," 
zur , zo avore I drove off wi' the loadl, 

I lifted the tailboard, enough, zur, to let 'em 
run out in the road. 

But—will you believe what Oi zeys, zur; 

vor 'tis true Oi mils' beg to explain — 
The children all ran up behind, zur, and the 
talers they throwed back again. 

At last Oi reached home, very late, zur, an' 
told me old missus me tale. 

Zeys she, “ There's one thing thee canst do, 
John, that'll rid 'em to-night I'll go bail. 

“ Thee jes' put 'em out in the front garden, an' 
don't lock the gate, John," she zed; 

“ Then come in an' have zum hot toddy, after 
which we will go off to bed, 

An' Oi'll bet me old boots as the people will 
at once, when they see 'em there, John, 
Jes' come in the garden to steal 'em, an' by 
marning they all will be gone." 

Zeys Oi: “ Well, that's a good notion , and 
worth trying , sure 'tis now" Oi zed. 

Zo Oi did as the old woman told me, an' then, 
zur, we both went to bed. 

In the night—about two in the marning—the 
miesus she waked Oi to zaxj, 

Zeys she: “ Hark ! Oi hear s em a-coming 
to steal them potaters away." 

It were gladsome to Oi vor to hear it, though at 
being awoke Oi were grumbling, 

An' then, vor dree solid hours, zur, we could 
hear the carts drive up a-rumbling. 

Zeys Oi ; “ Hurrah l Missus, they're going, 
you were right, that's the way vor to 
do 'em" 

But when we got up—dang my buttons — 
they'd been hauling another lot to ’em. 
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The only guides that many readers of novels have as to the attractive¬ 
ness of a book are the reviews published in contemporary periodicals. 
These reviews, for the most part, are entirely critical, and tell very 
little of what the prospective reader really wants to know—the plot of 
the story . 

In this feature—dealing with new works of fiction only—we give 
the salient points of the book under consideration in the form of a 
short story, written as nearly as possible in the same style as that 
adopted by the author ♦ This short story creates the desire to read the 
book itself in those who have not already done so, and refreshes the 
memory of anyone to whom the work is known. 


FORTUNE'S FAVOURITE. * S * - * 

& By KATHARINE TYNAN 

(F. V. White & Co. 6s.) 


I. 

ITH Mrs. Williamson the meTry heart 
went all the way. Most women 
would have been crushed by the 
burden that fell upon her when Tom 
Williamson died, leaving her eight daughters 
to bring up, and very little to do it on. 
“ Poor Mrs. Williamson ! ” said her friends. 
“ What is she to do with all those girls ? 
Not three hundred a year all told! And 
she who has been used to everything of the 
best! How she will miss her fine house, her 
servants, and her carriage ! ” 

Mrs. Williamson did miss them, perhaps; 
but if so she made light of it, and took a house 
in London, a house where the rent would 
have been three times as much in a more 
desirable neighbourhood. 

The young gentlemen at the Army coach’s 
over the way were very much fluttered about 
Cis and tall Audrey and black-haiied 
Patricia, who left their babyhood and child¬ 
hood behind them with astonishing rapidity 
and sprang up into young slips of woman¬ 
hood, straight and slender as saplings. 

Roland Earnshaw, a grey-eyed, brown- 
haired, comely specimen of young England, 
found Cis much more attractive than his 
studies at the Army coach’s, and speedily fell 
in love with her. A neighbour, Mrs. Patten, 
introduced the lad to Mrs. Williamson. “ His 
father, Brigadier-General Earnshaw, is the 
very soul of honour,” said Mrs. Patten. “ And 
Roland 13 all he could wish. I have known 
the lad from his childhood.” The course of 
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true love ran more smoothly than it had ever 
done before. Roland passed his exams, 
with credit, and before he was twenty-five 
had received his commission and was a 
married man. Then the young couple went 
to India. 

II. 

When Audrey Williamson married 
Raymond Earnshaw, the Brigadier’s 
second son, at twenty, and her sister 
Dolly married a brother officer of his on her 
nineteenth birthday, Lady Caird, rich and 
anxious to do the best she could for her 
friend’s daughters, became downright angry. 
“ If you don’t save Pat (Patricia) for me to 
bring out I shall quarrel with you, Celia 
Williamson.” 

Pat was the one who justified her name 
by the possession of the darkest blue eyes 
possible, with silky, rippled black hair and 
white skin. But it was Pat who chose to go 
as a governess to Spain. 

Then Alice, the next girl, became engaged 
to the son of a French lady over the way. 
Young Hilary St. Ives’ ship was ordered to 
the Chinese station for three years, and, 
after a brief honeymoon, Alice sailed for 
Hong Kong, to set up a little home there in 
readiness for her husband whenever he could 
come to it. 

Next, Nancy married Clement Dunstan, 
an Indian civil servant, a widower with one 
little child. 

As the years went by Bab grew up. She 
had a clear, ivory-pale complexion, with a 
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few golden-brown freckles. Her eyes were 
brown with a dash of red in the brown, and 
the little ivory-pale face looked out from 
masses of red hair, as unruly and lovely as 
it had been in babyhood. And generous, 
loving, faithful Bab is the heroine of this 
story. 

Her mother used to say, stroking the 
irreclaimable tresses, that Bab’s red head 
was a fire of cheerfulness when days were 
dark. And, indeed, Bab had need for 
cheerfulness when the house in Malplaquet 
Gardens became filled to overflowing with 
delicate little Indian children. 

III. 

As the house grew shabbier and fuller 
Bab became still more indispensable 
to her mother. In quiet moments to¬ 
gether they often talked of their dreams, 
of the gardens, the bees, the fowls they would 
keep, and the little black Kerry which should 
give them milk for the children. And Bab’s 
longing for a country life at length became 
possible through the instrumentality of a 
neighbour, old Mr. Selwood. 

One morning—her birthday—Bab received 
the following letter : 

Dear Madam, —Wo are instructed by our 
esteemed client, Mr. James Selwood, to convey to 
you the inclosed deed of gift, by which he makes 
over to you the house and lands of “ The Lawns,” 
Oakdene, unconditionally. It is our client’s wish 
that you should live in the house, but as the deed 
is an unconditional one, you are, of course, not 
bound by it.—We are, dear madam, 

Your very obedient servants, 

SOAMES AND SUPPLE. 

Per J. S. 

IV; 

“ The Lawns ” was a rambling old house, 
with a garden little better than a wilderness 
—a garden which was the means of making 
the indefatigable Bab acquainted with an 
eccentric old gentleman named Grayson, 
who threw her flowers and peaches over the 
wall, took a keen interest in the children, 
and gave her good advice on horticultural 
matters generally. Her other neighbour 
was Mr. Chesilton, the lord of the manor, and 
when the children were turned out of his 
wood Bab became aware that Mr. Chesilton 
had a nephew. 

She was looking indignantly at a notice 
nailed up on a tree. It was a warning to 
trespassers. 

“I am so sorry about that,” said a brown- 
headed young man, coming out of the wood 
and. indicating the board with an upward 


jerk of his head. “ Uncle would do it. He 
has the gout badly. He doesn’t mean any¬ 
thing by it.” 

And this was the beginning of Bab’s love 
affair. 

V. 

But Squire Chesilton, even after he came 
to know Bab, had no wish to gain her 
as a niece by mariiage, having in his 
own mind destined his nephew for a certain 
Lady Harriet Agnew, the daughter of the 
Lord Lieutenant of the county. But Lady 
Harriet preferred Captain Marsden, though 
Bab did not know it. 

That winter, when Bab was skating with 
Lady Harriet on a lonely part of the lake, 
there was a sharp crackle of ice under their 
feet, and both girls darted away from the 
danger. The ice broke under Lady Harriet’s 
feet, and she began to sink. 

Bab flung herself on her face, hoping the 
ice would bear her light weight. Catching 
wildly at the edges of the ice, Lady Hairiet 
had prevented herself from being drawn 
under. Bab crept nearer and laid firm hold 
of the collar of Lady Harriet’s coat. She 
began to feel Lady Harriet sinking from her 
hold. Her eyes closed. 

Something brushed her shoulder. She 
opened her eyes, and saw the rungs of a 
ladder. “ I shall have to leave you for a 
second,” said Miles Chesilton’s voice at her 
ears, “ while I get Lady Harriet to a place 
of safety. You are on the ladder. Can you 
work yourself forward along it ? ” 

Presently she came to the end of the 
ladder, and saw Lady Harriet lying on the 
bank. Then Miles Chesilton carried Lady 
Harriet to a gamekeeper’s cottage, and Bab 
helped to revive the half-drow r ned girl. 

VI. 

Lady Harriet’s immersion in the icy 
water brought on pneumonia, and there 
was a long battle between life and death. 
When she recovered she spoke to Miles. 
“ Bab misunderstands,” she said. “ She 
thinks that we are destined for each other, 
good, loyal little soul; whereas you have 
passed me over for her.” 

“ And you me for-” 

“ No, no,” said Lady Harriet; “ there is no 
one else, Miles.” 

“ Isn’t there, dear ? ” said Miles. “ Then 
there soon will be.” 

And there was, for Lady Harriet speedily 
became engaged to Captain Marsden, and 
•Miles won Bab’s heart and overcame all 
obstacles to their marriage. 
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Most children Uke nothing better than having simple stories and verses 
read to them, and I am sure that if those who have to do with little ones 
make the experiment of reading aloud the Pinafore Pages, their charges 
will listen with rapt attention and ask for more of a similar kind. 


MAKING UNCLE HAPPY. * & * * 

By A . M. JACKSON, 

How a little girl was rewarded for trying to please her uncle. 


4< T SHOULD be perfectly happy if only I 
had a bulldog,” Uncle Richard said. 

Seven-year-old Ethel looked up in pity. 
It did seem hard that Uncle Richard could 
not have what he wanted, he was such a nice 
man and he painted lovely pictures. He 
was so good-natured, too ; when he spoilt a 
picture he would often let Ethel put some 
paint on it with a big brush, and that was fun. 

Ethel thought of her friend Jack, the bull¬ 
dog that belonged to the man who lived in 
the cottage which was on the high road. 

Should she tell her uncle about Jack? 
But Jack was not always willing to do what 
anyone asked him; Ethel thought it would be 
better to go and see him first, and tell him 
all about it, and coax him to come. Then 
when her uncle saw Jack in his studio he 
would be delighted. 

So the next morning Ethel set off to find 
Jack. He was sitting outside the cottage, 
looking rather sulky ; but as he often looked 
sulky, even when he was in the best of 
tempers, Ethel took no notice of that, but 
went up to him and pulled one of his ears. 

Only his master and Ethel dared to do 
that to Jack, other people were not allowed 
to take any liberties with him. 

Jack wrinkled his slobbering upper jaw and 
grinned at Ethel; so she knew that, what¬ 
ever he might look, he was really in a very 
good temper, and she began telling him what 
she wished him to do. 

“ Jack, dear,” she said, “ I want you to 
come with me and sit to Uncle Richard for 
your portrait, and if you are very good he 
will give you—oh! some plum cake, 
perhaps.” 

Jack did not smile. Perhaps he did not 
care for plum cake, Ethel thought. 
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“ Or a bone, Jack,” she said hurriedly; 
“ you like bones, don’t you ? ” 

Jack grinned sweetly, and rose. 

“ That’s a good dog ! ” Ethel exclaimed; 
“ you will come ? ” 

And Jack trotted sedately after her. 

When Ethel reached the studio she found 
it empty. 

“ Jack,” she said, pointing to the screen 
which Uncle Richard kept for his models, 
“ you must go behind that and wait.” 

Jack was looking for a bone, but he went 
obediently behind the screen, and Ethel ran 
ofi to search for her uncle. 

While she was searching for him Uncle 
Richard entered his studio and closed the 
door. Jack, growling softly, came out to 
see who was there. 

Uncle Richard started back. 

“ Why, this is quite a fairy tale,” he said. 
“ I was wishing for a bulldog, and here he is! ” 

Jack growled openly now. 

“Good old boy!” Uncle Richard said; 
“ I did not invite you, but as you have 
chosen to come, you may as well be friendly, 
and if you would sit down comfortably and 
let me paint you for a few minutes I should 
be so much obliged.” 

But Jack felt he had been cheated—no 
one had given him a bone—and he flew 
savagely at Uncle Richard’s thin shanks. 

Uncle Richard jumped on the platform 
he used for his models, and then leapt on the 
chair which was there. 

“ Hi, don’t do that! ” he shouted. “ I 
can’t paint you like that.” 

Jack dashed at the chair and upset it. 
Unole Richard rolled on the floor; but the 
next moment he was up and racing 
round the studio with Jack at his heels. 
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“ Hi! Hi! Help ! Help ! ” Uncle 
Richard shouted. “ Someone come and 
take this dog away! ” 

Over went the easel and a box of colours, 
and oil and turpentine flowed merrily 
across the floor. 

There was a bookcase in the room ; Uncle 
Richard climbed up and sat on it with his 
legs dangling, and Jack sprang up and 
snapped at them. 

It was a most uncomfortable position. 
Ethel came in and saw him. 

44 Oh, Uncle! ” she cried, 44 I am so sorry! 
I brought Jack to sit for you.” 

44 He is standing for me at present,” Uncle 
Richard said, 44 and I wish he wouldn’t. 
Can’t you get him to go away ? ” 

44 Jack, Jack! come here, Jack!” Ethel 
called. 

Jack looked at her and at Uncle Richard ; 
but, dropping on his front paws, he slunk 
away from the bookcase. Ethel managed 
to get him out of the room, and Uncle 
Richard descended with a wrathful 
face. 

44 Now, miss,” he said sternly, 44 what do 
you mean by letting a ferocious dog like that 
into my studio 2 ” 


44 1 did it to make you happy,” sobbed 
poor Ethel. 44 Last night you -said you 
would be perfectly happy if only you had a 
bulldog.” 

As Uncle Richard remembered his remark 
of the previous evening a broad smile 
crossed his face, and Ethel told him how she 
brought the dog. 

44 1 thought you would be so disappointed 
if you couldn’t have a bulldog,” she said, 
weeping. 

44 Ha, ha, ha ! ” roared Uncle Richard, 
slapping his knee. 44 There, there, child; 
don’t cry. It was my own fault after all, 
and you are a dear little girl to do so much 
to please me. It seems that sometimes 
when we get what we wish for we are not as 
pleased as we ought to be, and I am afraid 
my picture is spoilt.” 

But it was not, and when it was exhibited 
the next yeaT at the Royal Academy there 
was a bulldog in it; for Jack’s master heard 
how Ethel had tried to make her uncle per¬ 
fectly happy, and when he left the neigh¬ 
bourhood he gave Jack to her for her very 
own ; and as Jack saw a great deal of Uncle 
Richard, he grew quite accustomed to him 
and learnt to sit splendidly. 


THE OLD WOMAN WHO LIVED ON THE MOOR. 
By Sheila E. Braine. 


There was an old woman who lived on 
the moor, 

In a time that was long , long ago ; 

Some said she was rich , and some vowed 
she was poor, 

The neighbours , in truth , did not Jcnow . 

And the name of the dame, if you wish me 
to tell, 

Was Anna Maria Susannah Sophia 
Matilda Jane Ursula Beil. 

She had a black cat that was frisky and fat, 

A most curious cat of its kind ; 

For its tail was as long as from here to 
Hong Kong, 

And was tied up with ribbons behind. 
**/ don't care who wants her, I never will 
sett i " 

Cried Anna Maria Susannah Sophia 
Matilda Jane Ursula Bell . 

She had a young cow, and you'll surely 
allow, 

Such a creature one rarely can see , 

For it sat on a stool by a dear , shady pool. 

And it played on the fiddle-de-dee 

Thk Horn. Hioxiia*.—V ol. II.—1# 


44 The King has no music that sounds half so 
well f " 

Quoth Anna Maria Susannah Sophia 
Matilda Jane Ursula BeU . 


She had an old jay, that would talk all the 
day , 

And give vent to much wisdom, no doubt, 
But whether Chinese or the best Japanese, 
Well, nobody ever found out. 

And when he was angry, oh, how he would 
ydl 

At Anna Maria Susannah Sophia Matilda 
Jane Ursula Belli 


Now I think the eld dame with the wonderful 
name 

Led a life that was merry and free, 

With a talkative jay and a cow that could 
play 

And a cat so amusing to see . 

And if she'8 not ill, she is probably well , 
And if you but saw her, what tales you could 
tell 

Of A?ina Maria Susannah Sophia Matilda 
Jane Ursula Bell. 
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This tale is particularly popular with ihe dam children to whom the 
Fairyland Society .reads] aloud in some of the poorest districts of London* 

Every child longs to become a Molly Whuppie . • 


Molly Whuppie. * a * * 

Molly Whuppie is a charming character. How first she stole the giant's sword and then 
At giant's purse, and then (the giant's ring, and how in consequence she and her sisters 


were able to marry the Kings sons, zs here 
English fairy story. 

O NCE upon a time there was a man and 
a wile who had too many children, 
and they could not get meat for them, 
bo, they took the three youngest and left 
them in a wood. 

They travelled and travelled, and could 
see never a house. It began to be dark, and 
they were hungry. At last they saw a light 
and made for it; it turned out to be a house. 

They knocked at'the door, and a woman 
came to it, who said : 

“ What do you want ? ” 

They said : “ Please let us in and give us 
something to eafc.” 

The woman said : “ I can’t do that, as my 
man is a giant, and he would kill you if he 
comes home.” 

They begged hard. “ Let us stop for a 
little While,” said they, “ and we will go 
away before he comes.” 

$o she took them in and set them down 
before the fire, and gave them milk and 
bread ; but just as they had begun to eafc a 
at knock came to the door, and a dread- 
voice said : 

4t Fee, fie, jo, fum , 

I smell the blood of some earthly one . 

“ Who have you there, wife ? ” 

“ Eh ? " said the wife. “ It 9 s three poor 
lassies cold and hungry, and they will go 
away. Ye won’t toudh ’em, man! ” 

He said nothing, but ate up a big supper, 
and ordered them to stay all night. 

Now he had three lassies of his own, and 
they were to sleep in the same bed with the 
three strange lassies. The youngest of the 
three strange lassies was called Molly 
Whuppie, and she was very clever. She 
noticed that before they went to bed the 
giant put straw ropes round her neck and 
her sisters’, and round his own lassies’ necks 
he put gold chain;. 

So Molly took care and did not fall asleep, 
but waited till she was sure everyone was 
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sleeping sound. Then She slipped out ©f 
bed, and took the straw ropes off her own 
and her sisters’ necks, and took the gold 
chains off the giant’s lassies. She then put 
the straw ropes on the giant’s lassies and 
the gold chains on herself and her sisters, 
and lay down. 

And in the middle of the night i up rose 
the giant, armed with a great club, and felt 
for the necks wifch the straw. It was dark. 
He took his own lassies out of bed on to 
the floor, and battered them until they were 
dead, and then lay down again, thinking he 
had managed fine. 

Molly thought it time she and her sisters 
were out of that, so she wakened them and 
told them to' be quiet, and they slipped out of 
the house. They all got out safe, and they 
ran and ran, and -never stopped until 
morning, when they saw a grand house before 
them. 

It turned out to be a king’s house ; so 
Molly went in and told her story to the king. 
He oaid : 

“ Well, Molly, you are a dever girl, and 
you have managed well; but if you would 
manage better, and go back and steal the 
giant's sword that hangs on the hack of his 
bed, I would give your eldest sister my 
eldest son to marry." 

Molly said she would try. So she went 
back, and managed to slip into the giant’s 
house, and crept in below the bed. The 
giant came home and ate up a great aupper, 
and went to bed. 

Molly waited until he was snoring, and 
she crept out, and reached over the giant and 
got down the sword ; hut just as she got 
it out over the bed it gave a rattle, and up 
jumped the giant, and Mofly ran out at the 
door and the sword with her; and she ran 
and he ran, till they came to the “ Bridge of 
one hair,” and she got oyer, but he couldn’t; 
and he said : 
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“ Woe worth ye, Molly Whuppie ! Never 
ye come again.” 

“ Twice yet, carle,” quoth she ; “ I’ll\come 
to your domain.” 

So Molly took the sword to the king, and 
her sister was married to his son. 

Well, the "king, he says : 

“ Ye’ve managed well, Molly; but if ye 
manage better, and steal the purse that lies 
below the giant’s pillow, I would marry your 
second sister to jny second ason.'” 

And Molly‘said she would try. 

'So rihe set out for the giant’s house, and 
slipped in, and hid again below the bed, .a nd 
waited till the giant had eaten his wnpper 
and was snoring sound asleep. 

She slipped out, and slipped her hand 
bellow the pillow, and got out the purse ; but 
just as^she was going out the giant wakened, 
and ran alter her; and she ran, and he ran, 
till they came to the “ Bridge of one hair,” 
and she‘got over, but he couldn’t, and he said: 

“Woe worth ye, Molly Whuppie! Never 
ye come again.*” 

“•Qnoe yet, carle,” quobh she, “ I’ll come 
to your domain.” 

So Molly took the purse to the king, and 
her second sister was married to the king’s 
second son. 

After that the king says to Molly : 

“ Molly, you ,are a clever girl ; bot if you 
would a© .better yet, and osteal the giant’s 
ring that he wears on his finger, I will give 
you my youngest son ior youraelf.” 

Molly waid ishe would try. Bo back she 
goes to the (giant’s house, and hides herself 
below the bed. The giant wasn’t long ere 
he came home, «r*d, after he had eaten * 
great, big supper, he went 1» hk bed, and 
shortly was snoring loud. 

Molly crept out and Teached over the bed, 
amu got hold of the giant’s hand, and she 
•pullea and she pulled until ’She got off the 
ting; hut just as ^he got it off the giant got 
up, and gripped her hy the hand, and he says: 

Now I have catcht you, Molly Whuppie, 
and, if I had done as much ill to you as ye 
have done to me, what would ye do to me ? ” 

Molly says : 


“ I would put you in a sack, and I’d put 
the cat inside wi’ you and the dog aside you, 
and a needle and thread and a shears, and 
I’d hang you upon the wall, and I’d go to 
the wood and choose the thickest stick I 
could get, and I would come home and take 
you down aind bang you till you were dead.” 

“ Well, Molly,” says the giant, “ I’ll just 
do that to you.” 

So he .gets a Back, and puts Molly into it, 
and the cat and the dog beside her, and a 
needle and thread and sheam, and hangs 
her upon the wall, and goes *to the wood 
to choose a .stick. 

Molly, she sings uaufc : “ Oh, if ye,saw wh^t 
I see.” 

** Oh,” says the giarftV wrfq, w What do 
ye sec; Molly.? ” 

But Molly never said a word, but.: “ Oh, 
if ye saw v/hat I see 1 ” 

The giant’s wife begged that Molly would 
take her up into the sack till she would see 
what Molly saw. 

Bo Molly took the shears and cut a hole in 
the sack, and took out .the needle and thread 
with her, and jumped down and helped the 
giant’s wife up into the sack, and sewed up 
the hole. 

The giant’s wife saw nothing, and began 
to ask to get down again ; but Molly never 
minded, but hid herself behind the door. 

Home came the giant, and a ,great big 
tree in his band, and he took down .the sack 
and began to batter it. Hk wife-cried: “ It’s 
me, man,” but the dog banked and the oat 
miaowed, and he did not know his wife’s 
voice. 

But Molly came out from the back, of the 
door, and ihe gi mu saw her, and he nan 
aflter’her ; and fee ran^and she ran, (till they 
came to^the “ Bridge of one hair,” and she 
got over, but be couldn’t, and he said: 

Woe worth ye, Mcdly Whuppie 5 ! Never 
ye come again.” 

‘“Never more, carle, 1 ” quoth dhe, “will I 
come to your domain.*” 

So Molly took the ring to the king, and 
she was married to bis youngest son* and 
she never saw the.giant again. 


j j pussrs 

There loolked one day a CAT , 

And with her was her K I T. 

Ere long they met a DOG , 

Which nearly kitty BIT . 

Pussy miaowed with 
And off with kit she 
Home to her mistress 
Who fod them from a 


WALK ; j* 

The old cat raised her P AW t 
On doggie 9 s face it LI T. 

Just 'then there passed a BOY, 

A nd bow-wow hard he HIT L 

JO Yy 
RAN, 

ID A, 

PAN . 
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A SERIAL STORY. 


Beware of the Dog. * * * 

J’ j* By ROBIN GRAY. 

CHAPTERS i.—n. 

The interest in the story so far centres round Dora Frere, & hospital nurse. She is engaged by a Mrs. Deedes to 
oome to Bargeries Lodge to take charge of a Mrs. Grant, who is mentally afflicted. 

By a strange coincidence there are two Mrs. Grants in Bargeries— one at the Manor and the other at the Lodge. 
Dora gets to the Manor by mistake and finds that she is supposed to be the widow of Mrs. Grant’s son, Duncan, who 
was reported to have died in South Africa. There is a mystery about this Mrs. Duncan Grant, for no one had heard 
of the marriage until Duncan’s death was announced. She is expected at the Manor, but fails to arrive. 

Duncan, however, is not dead, and at this juncture arrives home. On being confronted with Dora as his supposed 
wife, he denies that he is married. Dora then explains who she really is. 

Now the question arises as to who the woman masquerading as Mrs. Duncan Grant is, and what is her object in so 
doing. Her letters announcing the marriage and her impending visit were signed Gladys Grant—that is the only due 
there is to work upon. 

Dora then goes to Bargeries Lodge. She explains the cause of her non-appearance earlier, and Mrs. Deedes is 
extremely annoyod to find that she was at the Manor, though giving no reason for her anger. Mrs. Grant is 
apparently quite mad, and has, to all appearances, been ill-treated and drugged. She shows great fear of Mrs. Deedes, 
though the latter professes to be very fond of her. When Dora tells her suspicions that her patient has been drugged 
to Mrs. Deedes, the latter becomes very indignant, feeling that Dora accuses her of being a party to it. 

Dora overhears a conversation between Mr. and Mrs. Deedes, in which the name of Gladys Grant is mentioned— 
evidently they have some connection with the false Mrs. Duncan Grant. 

A day or two later Dora visits the Manor. Duncan drives to meet her at the cross-roads. He tells her 
how, when he was fighting in South Africa, he was betrayed by some English people living at a place called 
Hood’s Bar, and how his life was saved by a man named Ben. At Hood's Bar was a Mrs. Gladys Strapp, who knew 
Duncan to be wealthy: Could she be the person who had attempted to pass as his widow? he wonders. He 
drives Dora bock to the cross-roads on her return journey. 

CHAPTER XII. 

Visitors in the Night. 

D ORA’S walk from the cross-roads, where 
Duncan had put her down, along the tree- 
shaded lane to the Manor Lodge, was 
crammed so full of various emotions and unwonted 
liftings of the heart, that she ever afterwards re¬ 
membered it. ” It stood out with a curious vividness 
among all the conflicting impressions of that weird 
period of her life. 

In spite of difficulties and forebodings, her spirits 
were high, her heart light. Young Grant was her 
friend, and he had promised to take care of his 
life because she begged him to do so. She thought 
of his pleasant dark eyes, his kind smile, the lines, 
expressive and fine, which his experiences had 
carved round his well-cut mouth. He was a man 
to fall deeply in love with, she thought; and then 
chided herself for being romantic, a thing which she 
prided herself upon never being. 

As she entered the gate of the Lodge, and hurried 
up the neglected drive, a shadow fell over her bright 
fancies. She felt her heart sink as she rang for 
admittance, and the door was hardly opened before 
she heard the loud howls of her patient resounding 
throughout the house. 

It was Mr. Deedes who opened to her and his 
face wore an ugly leer. 

“ Come in, pretty one,” he said, “ you’re a girl 
after my own heart. You don’t take no notice 
of what your mistress wishes, when it’s a question 
of meeting your sweetheart at the cross-roads, do 
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you ? Had a nice drive. I’ll be bound; a lonely 
road, that ; you wouldn’t meet many people to 
disturb a tete-a-tete. The only drawback to it all is, 
that you’ll be talked about in the village, my dear. 
But Mrs. Deedes is the best person to admonish you 
on these delicate matters ; I’ll leave you to her.” 

Dora had blushed up at this unexpected attack, 
but almost immediately regained her self-control. 

“ I told Mrs. Deedes plainly that if she objected 
to my friendship with the people at the Manor 
House, I should leave,” she said haughtily. “ And 
so I will, if she dares to insult me, or to permit of 
your doing so.” 

He looked indescribably impertinent. 

“ You mayn’t find it quite so easy to leave, after 
the doctor’s been, my dear. Mrs. Deedes and me, 
we mean getting to the bottom of your dodges, 
before we part with you, fair lady.” 

With a slight exclamation of contempt, Dora 
swept past him, and hurried upstairs. 

Both Liz and Mrs. Deedes were in the room, and 
the lunatic was standing in a comer howling and 
beating the wall with her hands. Mrs. Deedes 
turned eyes of concentrated spite and fury upon 
Dora as she entered. 

“ Here comes our fine virtuous lady,” she said 
sarcastically. “ Perhaps she’ll know how to 
quiet this patient of hers. Where’s the stuff you 
give her mostly, my dear ? Better let her have a 
bit now, to stop her row. She’s been yelling like 
this for two mortal hours.” 

“ What have you been doing to her t u cried 
Dora indignantly. 
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“ What have you been doing, that’s the point ? ” 
returned Mrs. Deodes. “ I’m beginning to see 
right through you, my lady, as if you was made of 
glass; and 1*11 have an end of this. I have wired 
(or a specialist, and he’ll be here to-morrow morn¬ 
ing, and we’ll know then what you’ve been giving 
her to bring her to this pass.” 

“ I ought not to have left her! I should have 
known quite well that you were not to be trusted,” 
cried Dora, too angry to be prudent. 

Liz and Mrs. Deedes exchanged glances. Their 
manner, like that of Mr. Deedes, seemed to have 
undergone a complete change. They no longer 
wished to conciliate, they seemed anxious to wound 
and insult. They dropped odious hints, they 
sneered at her fine lover up at the Manor, for whom 
she forsook her charge, they did all in their power to 
exasperate her. 

“ I think I should have give her a powder—one 
of those the doctor brought—if I’d known where 
you kep’ ’em,” remarked Mrs. Deedes presently, 
after watching sardonically Dora’s efforts to soothe 
her patient. 

“I think I’ll give her one now,” Baid Dora; 
and she went into her room, hastily removed her 
hat and coat, donned an apron, and came back 
with the two remaining powders in her hand. 

Mrs. Deedes took them up, looked sharply at 
them, and abstracted one with a spiteful glance at 
Dora. 

“ This I’ll keep, to show the specialist,” she 
remarked. “ You can try her with the other.” 

Barbara was quiet directly she saw the powder 
being prepared; and when she had swallowed it, 
she lay down on the hearthrug, which was a trick 
of hers, and was mercifully silent for a while. Mrs. 
Deedes stood staring down at her for a minute or 
tw ) f and then, to the girl’s relief, Liz and she went 
away, without more being said concerning the 
Grants or the Manor House. 

Dora was vexed with herself for having gone out. 
The woman was too ill to be left without a properly 
qualified attendant. 

She was indeed thankful to hear that a specialist 
had been sent for, much as the news surprised her. 
She felt sure that he would order a night and a day 
attendant, certificated, or immediate removal to an 
asylum as an alternative. How had the Deedes’ 
made up their minds to face this ? Were they 
afraid of being given notice to quit by the newly- 
returned Squire ? There was something in the 
situation which she did not understand ; some key 
to it all which she did not possess. Their manner 
to her to-night was by no means conciliatory. 
Were they so foolish as to think of accusing her of 
drugging the patient ? The doctor would know 
better than that. 

She put Barbara to bed at once, for she was quite 
worn out with her own violence. The poor thing 
seemed exhausted, and dropped off to sleep the 
moment after drinking her supper of warm milk. 
Still full of uneasy suspicions which were too vague 


to put into words, Dora determined to sleep in her 
patient’s room that night. Liz, when she brought 
in supper, found her moving her bedding upon the 
little couch-bedstead, and remarked that she might 
expect a disturbed night. 

Later, when making her final arrangements, she 
discovered that she had no night-light. She dared 
not face the night without one, so went to find 
Mrs. Deedes. 

Opening the door, she saw that the lights in 
the house were not extinguished, and went out 
along the passage to the baize door which shut 
off Barbara’s apartments, and through it to the 
head of the stairs. 

The usual odour of tobacco and spirits uprose 
upon the clouded atmosphere, and with it to-night, 
late though it was, the clatter of knives and forks 
and the murmur of voices; as she came near she 
heard Mrs. Deedes say in high, angry tones: “ I 
say it again, you spoilt the whole thing. Her 
getting to know them is the one thing that can’t 
be got over.” 

“ On the contrary, it’s the very thing that’s 
going to help us most,” replied a man’s voice, un¬ 
known to her; “ make her an accomplice, don’t 
you see ? ” 

Dora had come near enough to look down into 
the hall itself. Four people were seated at the 
table—Mr. and Mrs. Deedes, an unremarkable man 
with his back to her, and a stout lady with golden 
hair, whom she instantly identified as the lady 
at Trumbull Junction, the Gladys of Hood’s Bar ! 

This discovery was so electrifying that it held 
her spell-bound for a moment, while she stared at 
the guests, who were apparently newly-arrived, 
since Gladys wore a hat, and they were sitting over 
the remains of an impromptu supper. But in a 
moment she had realised that once again she had, 
without intending it, heard words not intended for 
her ear. She usually kept so close to her part of 
the house that doubtless the Deedes’ had grown 
careless. Now she turned back, slipped through 
the baize door, and back to her own room, wishing, 
the moment she got there, that she had gone quietly 
downstairs into the midst of the supper party; 
but the consciousness of her deshabille had re¬ 
strained her. She was not going to make any 
secret of her knowledge, however; she hated the 
idea of that. She rang the bell, and when it was 
not answered, she rang again. 

The second peal brought Mrs. Deedes with a 
very red face. 

“ Has Liz gone to bed ? I am sorry,” said Dora. 
“ She has taken away the box of night-lights, and I 
must not risk going to bed without a light.” 

“ I’ll bring you one,” said Mrs. Deedes sulkily, 
after a pause, “ but you might find it out before 
this time, I should think.” 

“ I was coming downstairs to ask for it,” replied 
Dora, “ but I saw you had company in the hall, 
and, being in my dressing-gown, 1 did not like to 
pass.” 
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“ Company T Oh, yes, the Batesons, frpm 
Bargeries Lane looked in,*' said Mrs. Deedes, with 
such calmness and apparent carelessness that 
Dora’s respect for her acting powers went up at a 
bound. 

“ TO fetch you a light,” repeated she, and went 
away. 

■ ■ ■ . 

CHAPTER XIII. 

The SpeciilUt Arrives. 

ARBARA slept all night, and Dora wished 
that she could do likewise; but somehow 
sleep was far from her. 

She found that neither of the doors of Barbara's 
bedroom could be locked from the inside, and this 
fact alone gave a disturbed sensation to her mind. 
But chiefly she longed to be able to at once com¬ 
municate to the Manor House the fact that Gladys 
was actually beneath the Deedes' roof. 

The thought that Duncan was going up to town 
that day to tell at the War Office the story of the 
treachery at Hood's Bar seemed to make her feci 
1 doubly alone, doubly helpless. She was filled with 
the uncomfortable feeling that conspiracy was afoot 
' —conspiracy whose' nature she could not discern. 
From her first setting foot, in this house the 
shadow of it had seemed to enfold her. The people 
acted as though they had something to conceal. 

She dropped heavily off to sleep in the early 
hours of the morning and narrowly escaped over¬ 
sleeping herself, a thing which she prided herself 
on never doing. Fortunately she did start up, 
from force of habit, at her usual time, and, remem¬ 
bering the impending doctor's visit, sprang out of 
bed. 

* When Liz, somewhat later than usual, brought 
"up breakfast, there was a rough, square envelope 
on the tray, directed to Dora in a bold, free hand 
which she had never seen before. She was ashamed 
of herself because the colour flooded her face, 
as Liz carelessly took it from where it lay, and 
tossed it across the table to her. 

She controlled herself to neither touch it nor 
look towards it until the woman had left the room ; 
but as soon as she was gone, and she had prepared 
Barbara's food, she laid eager hands upon it. 

Short it was, and anybody might have seen it; 
but how full of sweet importance to the lonely girl 
who read! 

“ Dear Miss Frere, —Is it too vain of me to 
4 believe that you jjjay dire for the assurance that, 
contrary to your fears, I reached home quite 
safely yesterday ? I went by the heath road as 
you advised. I go to London to-morrow by the 
10.30, and am rather uncertain as to my return, 
but it will be within a few days. I believe they 
will ‘seem long onec^to me. 

“ My mother sends kindest remembrances, 

“ Most sincerely yours, 

" “Duncan O. Grant.” 

“ Inclosed is what you asked for yesterday.” 
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The inclosure was a small, unmounted, inferior 
photograph of a group of four persons. One was 
Duncan, the other evidently his captain, who 
leant somewhat demonstratively over a chair on 
which was seated undoubtedly the woman whom 
Dora had seen in the hall last night; while, com¬ 
pleting the group, was no less a person than Mr. 
Deedes himself, grinning fatuously at the camera. 
It was a photograph taken at Hood’s Bar. 

Now, here was a bit of evidence of a conclusive 
character ! Dora held it in a whirl of excitement, 
which even blotted out the delight which Duncan’s 
cordial words gave her. She began to examine 
the envelope of the letter with care, to see whether 
it had been tampered with. It bore no such 
signs; and in fact she inclined to think that, had 
it been opened, the photo would not have been 
allowed to reach her. The knowledge that such a 
photo still existed would have been of such a 
character as to drive them to suppress it. 

She began to consider how she could best conceal 
it. After mature deliberation she went into her 
own room, unlocked her trunk, placed the note 
under her handkerchiefs in a leather handkerchief 
box, and carefully relocked the trunk. Then, tak¬ 
ing work materials, she sewed two bits of 4 cloth 
together to form a kind of bag, fixed the little 
photo in it, and secured it on the inner side of the 
bodice she wore, with perhaps a thrill as she remem¬ 
bered that the scrap of paper had once occupied a 
like position on Duncan’s person. 

“ Even if they are all I think them—however 
much they spy—I don’t think they will find this,” 
she reflected. 

And, when it was all done, she laughed at herself. 
If they really were so thoroughly untrustworthy 
as she was inclined to think, it was hard to believe 
that they would not have opened a letter so obvi¬ 
ously from the Manor House. But, if they had 
opened it, why had they not abstracted and burnt 
the photo ? 

She pondered over the problem for some time. 

The morning passed quite uneventfully. Barbara 
was learning very slowly to use her fingers, and the 
outlining of animals in coloured worsted kept her 
amused for quite long periods. Dora dressed her 
for her usual stroll at twelve. As she was taking 
her downstairs, Mrs. Deedes met her, and, telling 
her that some men were digging up a drain in the 
garden, asked her to take her patient a little way 
along the road instead. 

Dora, of course, complied, and led the poor lunatic 
up and down the lane, gathering primroses for 
her from the budding hedgerows, to her great 
pleasure. , \ 

Barbara was very feeble; her feebleness nd 
doubt increased from day to day, and her yester¬ 
day’s violence had made it more piteously notice¬ 
able. The nurse felt more than ever glad that she 
was to be properly directed in the care of the un¬ 
happy creature. 

It was with real excitement and interest that she 
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at last heard the step of the doctor and his voice 
on the stair. 

Dinner had been eaten and cleared away; the 
room was aired, the fire burnt clear. There were 
primroses in a bowl on the table, and Barbara was 
clean and peaceful-looking. The aspect of all was 
very different from what it had been on the nurse's 
arrival. 

Dora rose from her seat as the door opened, and 
Mrs. Deedes led in three men—her husband, 
followed by a tall gentleman in travelling coat, 
who was evidently the specialist; and a smallish, 
unremarkable man with a brown moustache, who 
gave the girl a vague idea that she had seen him 
before. 

“This is Dr. Palmer Ringwood,” said Mrs. 
Deedes to Dora, mentioning a name standing high 
among specialists; “ and this is Dr. Bentley, who 
has been in attendance upon Mrs. Grant previ¬ 
ously, and has come to meet him." 

At the first entrance of the strangers Barbara 
fied howling to her nurse; and when she hod bel¬ 
lowed for some time, Dora thought it best to sug¬ 
gest that Mr. Deedes should leave the room, as his 
presence always affected her. To this the specialist 
added his wishes, very decidedly; and, with a 
malignant glance at the girl, Mr. Deedes went out, 
while the lunatic gradually calmed down, and the 
examination proceeded. 

It was searching and thorough. Dora could 
see at once that this was a clever man, and a genuine 
doctor. Dr. Bentley, on the other hand, seemed 
to be an idiot, and his stupidity surprised her. 
She began to be a good deal bewildered by the 
questions which Dr. Palmer Ringwood was putting 
to her-Mo feel some resentment at his manner. 
He seemed to be putting her on the defensive. 
But it was a matter of such difficulty to induce her 
patient to submit to any kind of manipulation 
that she hardly took in, to the full, the drift of his 
questionings at the time. 

When he had completed his investigations the 
doctor desired that Liz should be sent for, and the 
patient taken into an adjoining room. Then, 
seating himself by the table, he turned to Dora. 

“ Miss Frere,” he said, “ I understand you to say 
that you trained in the Great Belgravian ? ” 

“ Yes ; that is so.” 

“ But you are not a certified attendant for the 
insane ? ” 

“ I am not. The matron of the Great Belgravian 
considered me competent to look after an invalid 
of weak mind.” 

“ Should you call Mrs. Grant an invalid of weak 
mind ? ” 

“ Certainly not I call her a lunatic.” 

“ Yet you undertook the case ? ” 

“ Mrs. Deedes gave me no idea of the patient's 
being mad.” 

“ How long have you been here ? ” 

“ Nearly a fortnight I told Mrs. Deedes almost 
at once that I could not stay.” 


“ Well, Miss Frere, I think you ought to be 
enough of a nurse to know that Mrs. Grant's present 
condition is the result of morphia, given in large 
quantities.” 

“ I found out the first night that I came,” said 
Dora, “that they had given her morphia.” 

The doctor looked steadily at her. 

“Mrs. Deedes assures me that she has no such 
thing in the house, and has never given it.” 

“ Then the woman who attended on her before I 
came must have given it.” 

“ Who gave her the dose whieh she had last 
night! ” 

“ She had nothing last night, but the powder 
prescribed for her by Dr. Bentley, in my absence 
the other day.” 

Dr. Palmer Ringwood looked down at the paper 
in his hand. It was a prescription. 

“ This,” he said, “ is what Dr. Bentley prescribed; 
it is a very mild preparation of bromide. I have, 
at the request of Mrs. Deedes, examined the powder 
she took from you yesterday, and I find it to contain 
a large dose of morphia, in addition to the ingredi¬ 
ents on this paper.” 

“ Then the chemist must have erred in making it 
up,” said Dora steadily. 

“ Is it possible,” asked the doctor drily, “ that 
you, a highly trained professional, who, you tell me, 
recognised the first night of your being here, that 
your patient had been drugged, should not know 
that this drugging was being continued ? ” 

“I did most certainly suspect that it was,” 
replied Dora, “ I intended to tell you about it 
at once on seeing you. I have seen no doctor 
since I came here.” 

“ Mrs. Grant needed no doctor till Miss Frere 
came,” said Mrs. Deedes smoothly. 

Dora flushed. 

“ Is it suggested that I have drugged Mrs. Grant ? ” 
she asked proudly. “ Apart from the question 
of right and wrong, what motive could I have in 
so ruining my professional career at the start ? 
The very idea sounds to me the merest nonsense, 
if you will pardon my saying so.” 

“ In the light of one or two little tilings which I 
have heard from this lady, Miss Frere, I fear that 
more is known of your motives than you would 
find convenient,” returned the specialist drily. 
“ I hardly like to apply to so young a lady as 
yourself the term adventuress, but-” 

“ But this is simply intolerable! ” cried Dora, 
drawing herself up, quivering with anger. “ How 
dare you speak to me like this? Fortunately 
there is a witness ”—looking at Dr. Bentley— 
“ and a libel law in England 1 What shadow of a 
ground has anyone to make insinuations of the 
vilest sort against me ? ” 

Mrs. Deedes laughed. * 

“ You began your insinuations before you had 
been many hours in my house,” she remarked. 
“ You told me I had drugged that poor thing.” 

“ I insinuated nothing; I stated a fact. Mrs. 
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Grant been dragged. I appeal to Dr. Bentley, 
who, yon aay, has been in attendance-” 

Dr. Bentley broke in. 

“ She never had any morphia before you came, 
I am pretty sure of that,” he said. “ I don’t say 
Liz managed her the right way; but they never 
drugged her.” 

“ But with what intention is it alleged that I 
should do such a thing T ” cried the bewildered 
girl. “ Let me hear why I am imagined to be such 
a worthless wretch ? What motive is ascribed to 
me?” 

“ The wish to discredit Mr. and Mrs. Deedes, 
and fasten suspicion on them,” slowly said Dr. 
Bentley. ^ 

“ But why should I wish to do that ? ” cried the 
girl. “ What have I to do with Mr. and Mrs. 
Deedes, except that I am in their employment ? ” 

He lifted a vindictive face to hers and stared 
with fishy eyes at her flushed, sensitive face and 
quivering mouth. “ There’s an impostor up at 
the Manor House,” he said. “There’s a man 
who calls himself Dimean Grant in league with the 
women there to keep a widow and her child out of 
their rights. It is believed that you know that 
Mr. and Mrs. Deedes have been in Africa, and can 
expose the whole imposture, and that you were 
sent here with the object of throwing discredit upon 
them and spying into their affairs.” ' 

“ Well! ” cried Dora; and through sheer breath¬ 
lessness could say no more. * 

“ Well, Miss Frere,” said Dr. Palmer Ringwood, 
“ can you answer me one or two questions ? Has 
the patient ever been violent since you have been 
here ? ” 

“ Yes, twice.” 

“ Is it true to say that this was always when you 
were out ? ” 

“ Yes, on both occasions.” 

“ Is it also true that she was quiet directly you 
administered one of these powders ? ” 

“It is.” 

“ And that you have never had a bad night with 
her ? ” 

“ No, she always slept after her powder.” 

“No wonder,” said the doctor drily. “They 
tell me that she was always worst and most restless 
at night before you came.” 

“ They used to beat her,” said Dora, her voice 
breaking. “ She was happier with me.” She 
struggled with her feelings for a moment and 
when she could command her voice, she went on: 
“ As to the ridiculous story told by Dr. Bentley, 
the untruth of that can easily be proved. I never 
saw nor heard of the Grants at the Manor House 
until I came here.” 

“ She went there on her way, and spent a night 
in their house; that was my first experience of her,” 
said Mrs. Deedes. 

“ You know that my going to their house was 
purely accidental,” said Dora. “I got into their 
carriage by mistake.” 
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“ And failed to find out your mistake for twenty- 
four hours ! You really expected me to take that 
in ! ” cried Mrs. Deedes. “ Then, if it was true 
that they were complete strangers to you before, 
how comes it that you are as thick as thieves now T 
Never a day but what you are off after them, or 
flying to post letters to them, or young Grant, as 
he calls himself, is hanging about here after you! 
No, my girl, you look innocent enough, and rely 
on taking men in with your honest face; but facte 
are against you.” 

Dora was rapidly considering. She saw how 
black things looked, as Mrs. Deedes put them. 
She could tell quite well that Dr. Palmer Ringwood 
believed her to be an adventuress. It va3 bitterly 
hard that this should be the upshot of her first 
attempt to earn her own living. She saw that she 
had been careless and imprudent from the first. 
She had never had to deal with people like the 
Deedes’, and had not guarded sufficiently against 
their wiles. The only thing she could do was to 
leave the house at once. Whatever happened, she 
should never apply to them for a reference. For¬ 
tunately she had written to Miss Wilcox at once a 
full account of her accidental detention at the 
Manor House, so she would have her evidence to 
count upon. She turned to Dr. Palmer Ringwood 
and looked him steadily in the face. 

“ You wish me to understand,” said she, “ that 
from what Mrs. Deedes has told you, you believe 
that I have from the first systematically drugged 
my patient ? ” 

“ I own that that is how it appears to me,” said 
the doctor. “ Can you explain it otherwise ? ” 

The question took her aback. She did not know 
why they should drug poor Barbara. She imagined 
it to be to their interest to keep her alive. 

“ I do not pretend to be as clever as Mrs. Deedes,” 
she replied. “ She gives me credit for far more 
penetration than I possess. I did not know that 
she and Mr. Deedes had ever been in Africa. If 
they were, I suppose I can guess at a reason for 
their enmity to Mr. Grant at the Manor House. 
But I have nothing to do with such things, and 
will not be mixed up in them. I resign the care of 
Mrs. Grant from this moment, and will leave at 
once.” 

“ I hardly think that Mrs. Deedes will be as hard 
upon you as that,” said Dr. Palmer Ringwood. 
“ I know that she thinks you have been misled, 
and so set against her that your judgment has been 
warped. She is anxious that you should know 
that she is a better woman than you think her. 
She admits that you have your good points—very 
good points. You are careful, clean, and kind to 
your patient. She has no wish to injure you 
professionally, which would be the case if you were 
to be, as it were, turned out of the house at a minute’s 
notice. There is another aspect of the case. Poor 
Mrs. Grant is used to you, and will fret if left alone. 
You owe it to her and to your employers not to 
inconvenience them unduly by going off in a rage* 
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JIis- ©cedes offers you-a month’s salary if you will 
stay until she has procured a qualified attendant. 
She admits that the case was a more serious one 
'than .she knew, and that she ought not to have 
engaged so young a woman as yourself. J'or the 
law days which must elapaB before a suitable 
Mbathutercan be procured, I think you Should stay, 
upon the conditions Mrs. Deedes makes, which are 
these : that you pledge your word to admmister no 
medicine of any kind to your patient; and that you 
have no communication with the people at the 
Manor.** 

“ I cannot accept those conditions,*’ said Dora 
at once. “ The first, because I must occasionally 
leave my patient, and, as I know that someone 
administers drugs to her, they will no doubt con¬ 
tinue to do so, and the blame will be put on me. 
The second condition also I cannot keep. If I 
stay, I write to Mrs. Grant at the Manor, who has 
been a kind friend to me, and tell her that I am 
leaving, and the charge made against me to-day. 
Do not think that the matter can drop here. I am 
not a coward, and I shall bringan action for defama¬ 
tion of character against Mrs. Deedes.’* 

“ You talk like a very young woman,” said the 
doctor. Mrs. Deedes has been perfectly frank 
with me. She offers to have the whole house 
searched, that I may see that she keeps no drugs, 
and every chemist interrogated to prove she has 
not bought any. Are you ready to submit to the 
same test ? Would you permit Dr. Bentley, for 
-instance, to lodk through your possessions in my 
presence*? ” 

“ Of course,” cried Dora impetuously, “ you 
may ransack everything I possess.” 

“I really think it would be'satisfactory,” said 
Mrs. Deedes with some apparent reluctance, “ in 
view of the peculiar nature of tbe^ease. It seems 
a shame to suspect so young a girl; but it is net 
possible that Barbara could administer morphia 
to herself; and certainly Miss Frere ? s conduct 
while with me has been what I must call flighty in 
the extreme.” 

“ Come at once, the sooner the better,** said 
Dora, in a fire of indignation. “ I live in public ; 
I have not even the means of locking my own door 
against intrusion, so I oan have no very secret 
hiding-places.** 

“If I may suggest it,** said Mrs. Deedes in a 
lordly way, “ it would be more satisfactory to me 
if my husband,-the master of the house, were to be 
present during this search:” 

Dr. Palmer Ringwood had been watching Dora. 
He now spoke to her in a more kindly voioe than he 
had hitherto used. 

“ Remember,” he said, “ we have no right what¬ 
ever to look through your things if you do not wish 
it. There is some mystery here, and I think perfect 
openness is your best course.** 

Dora laughed bitterly. 

“ You will find nothing,” said she, “ but what 
will that prove ? They will merely think that I 


have been too clever for them. However, let them 
search. Nobody shall be able to say that I shrank 
from that. I have nothing to be.ashamed of.” 

The bell was rung, and Mrs. Deedes ordered Liz 
to go and tell Mr. Deedes that he was wanted, and 
afterwards remain with the patient. Then they 
adjourned to Dora’s little bedroom, and soon the 
man, with a gleam in his evil eyes, joined them. 
Dora wondered-how the physician, in spite of fact*, 
could believe a couple of such a kind, against her¬ 
self ! But she forgot the strong additional weight 
of the local doctor’s view. In face of what die 
heard, it was simply impossible for Dr. Palmer 
Ringwood to escape from the conclusion that the 
nurso was privately drugging her patient. 

“ I might suggest that we start with the young 
lady’s pockets,” said Mr. Deedes with a leer. “ I 
was unable to help observing that she had a letter 
this morning; and if she gets drugs, I expect I 
know where they come from.” 

Dora, with a start, remembered her letter. Well, 
there was nothing in it which they might not see. 
The inclosure was safe, she thought. 

She turned out her pockets with a steady coun¬ 
tenance, then handed her keys to Dr. Bentley, and 
stood by, with composed aspect, while her exqui¬ 
sitely neat belongings were turned over, her medi¬ 
cine chest unlocked, every bottle examined, smelt, 
and sometimes tasted by h j two doctors. There 
was nothing suspicious. 

At last Dr. Bentley lifted and opened the leather 
handkerchief box. Dora knew that her colour 
mounted as the handkerchiefs were carefully turned 
over, and the note exposed to view. Dr. Bentley 
took it out, and looked at the postmark. 

“ I think you received this this morning. Miss 
Frere ? ” 

“ 1 did. It is from Mr. Grant. I think your 
examination of my things need not include a 
reading of my private correspondence,” said the 
girl, aware that-ber voice was not quite steady. 

“ Certainly not,” replied the doctor smoothly. 
“ That would be going a little far. Perhaps you 
would yourself kindly take the letter from the 
envelope and let us see that there are no inclo- 
sures ? ** 

Dora, with a breath of relief, willingly did so. 
As she drew the paper from the envelope, there 
fell out with it three little long, narrow, folded 
paper packets, in shape and qize exactly like those 
the doctor had prescribed for Barbara. 

They fluttered to the ground at the. girl’s feet. 
She stood quite still, gazing down upon them. 
There was a minute’s impressive silence. 

“ Doubtless you can tell us what these papers 
contain, Miss Frere ? ” said Dr. Ringwood. 

“ I have no idea; they were not there when I 
put my letter away this morning ; they have been 
put there since,” said Dora, with a kind of 
listlessness. “ The plot is deeper laid than 1 
thought.” 

“ Would you allow me to read the note which 
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accompanies them ? ” he suggested, as if anxious 
to give her a loop-hole. 

She thought it over. “ Inclosed is what you 
asked for yesterday .” If she said there was another 
inclosure, they would ask what; and she did not 
wish to stay. She replied : 

“ I am sorry, I cannot allow you to read my 
letter.” 

“ I think you must then allow us to examine the 
powders in these papers,” said he severely. 

“ I am afraid,” said Dr. Bentley, “ that we 
must detain you for a while, my dear young lady. 
The question of your leaving cannot be considered 
until these powders have been a little further 
inquired into.” 

■ B ■ 

CHAPTER XIV. 

An Unwelcome Intruder. 

T was again gay, sunshiny spring weather, as 
Duncan Grant got into his dog-cart, and 
checked the eager mare while his groom Joe 
sprang in behind. 

He was going up to the War Office to tell a tale of 
treachery and betrayal such as the late war had 
made them not unaccustomed to hear. But the 
thing that really occupied his mind was the wonder 
what Dora was doing, whether she had t* e note 
which he had been daring enough to write the 
night before, and whether she recognised the 
people in the photo. From her his thoughts went 
lazily travelling on, to wonder whether there was 
anything in the girl’s idea that his life was not 
safe. He dismissed the thought with ease. The 
game was up, and his enemies must know' it. But 
it brought a recollection of the warm colour on her 
face and the tremble in her voice, as she begged 
him not to expose himself to risk. The thought 
was so agreeable that he smiled to himself as he 
drove. 

He was recalled from these sweet dreamings by 
the voice of Joe. 

“ Beg pardon, sir, but may I speak to you ? ” 

“ What is it, Joe ? ” 

“ Well, sir, I don’t hardly like to name it,” said 
Joe, “but that there nice young lady, Miss Frere, 
[ think she ought to be told as the Lodge is no 
place for such as her.” 

Duncan turned round with a start. 

“ What makes you say that ? ” he asked quickly, 
“ Miss Frere is leaving the Lodge shortly, she does 
not like the place nor the people; but why do you 
Bay it is no place for her ? ” 

“ Well, sir, it was Fanny Gale told me,” said 
Joe. “ Fanny Gale at the post-office. There’s 
a man lately settled over the other side of Crocks- 
hill—Deerway End, where the houses are, by the 
farrier's—you know, sir ? ” 

“ I know. Go on.” 

“ Well, a man settled there, about six months 


back, called Bentley, and put up a plate saying he 
was a doctor. It was the quarter before these here 
Deedes’ took the Lodge, that he come. The folks 
at Deerway End, they’ve called him in, seeing that 
Dr. Meadowes is a good far cry from them, and 
they say he’s clever too. Pulled old Abel Hart 
through his delirium trimmings wonderful, so they 
tell me. But in other ways he’s got a bad name, 
sir. Drinks, and not only that, they tell me. A 
queer lot, sir, what I can hear of it. Well, he’s 
the doctor they employ up at the Lodge, for the 
mad lady; and not many nights back, Sam Gale 
was in the ‘Rope’s End,’ having a glass 
with his friends, and this doctor chap, he 
was in there too, and had just enough as you might 
say to let the caution out of him. He says, ‘A 
toast, boys ! Let’s drink to the pretty keeper up 
at the Lodge. They has keepers for other things 
than game,’ he says, * but she’s fair game,’ he says; 
‘ so here’s to Dora Frere, the pretty keeper.* ” 

“ Confound his impudence ! ” burst out Duncan 
furiously. 

“ I hope you’ll excuse me naming it, sir, but we 
all know, of course, as how the mistress took a 
fancy to Miss Frere, and so did we all as far as that 
goes. So I thought it over, and made up my 
mind to tell you.” 

“ You did quite right,” said Duncan, choking 
back his indignation. “ I shall speak to Mrs. 
Grant about it. As you Bay, Miss Frere ought not 
to be left a day in the power of such people.” 

As he spoke there came a sound of trotting 
hoofs, and the donkey carriage from the Lodge 
hove in sight, driven by Mrs. Deedes. • 

She cast a malevolent glance at Duncan as she 
passed, but vouchsafed no other sign of recognition. 
The young man, however, took off his hit with 
elaborate politeness, knowing how far a small act 
of the kind will sometimes go with persons of her 
stamp. 

“ Looks as if she’d been driving somebody to the 
station,” observed Joe. 

“ Are we late ? ” asked Duncan, drawing out his 
watch; but he was in good time; and just then 
they turned the corner of the deep lane and the little 
roadside station lay before them. 

Nobody was visible on the platform, nor in the 
booking-office. The train was a fast one, so there 
was none of the usual sprinkling of farmers and 
labourers bound for Trumbull Market. He had 
hardly taken his ticket before the train arrived. 
Joe carefully stowed in his master’s bag, and et¬ 
ceteras, and stood back, as a lady pushed past, 
scrambling into the compartment at the last 
moment, as the train was in motion. There was 
not an instant for flight. Duncan could only 
throw himself back in his corner with a heart full of 
black rage, and wish for corridor trains as he never 
had in his life before. For the intruder upon his 
solitude was Gladys Strapp, alias Gladys Grant 1 


(To be continued.) 
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% Fact or Fiction ? * 

BY THE EDITOR. 

Some months ago I asked the following question on this page: Do n\ost authors 
consciously or unconsciously derive their inspiration from what they have seen and 
heard, or from their own imaginative genius ? 

Hundreds of letters have reached me on this most interesting subject, and, 
meanwhile, I have spoken to several well-known authors and taken note of their personal 
views on this matter. 

The result has been somewhat surprising. From it I gather that stories are 
derived, in the main, from incidents in real life, episodes in history, anecdotes related 
by friends, and personal observation of men and things . Few authors deliberately sit 
down to invent a perfectly original plot. 

Many famous books have been founded on their writers' own career. Two 
masterpieces of so-called fiction— te David Copperfield,” by Charles Dickens, and 
,€ Lavengro,” by George Borrow—are actual autobiographies, and it is a fact that George 
Eliot described her early life in her books. So in short stories, an incident in one's own 
career, a curious happening, a journey, a vivid dream, a street accident, a chance 
conversation—all these crystallise into “copy” directly or indirectly, and are stored 
away in the retentive cells of the memory for future use. They may be twisted and 
distorted out of all recognition before the writer has done with them, but they form the 
nucleus of the story into which they are worked up. 

Where, then, does imagination come in ? Chiefly in side-issues, in small details, 
and in dialogue. Some stories, of course, are purely of the imaginary type—fairy tales, 
for instance—but they are among the minority. Most stories are based on fact. 

I quote the following from one of the many interesting letters I have received 
on this question : 

I have read with much interest your letter in the September number of The Novel Magazine. 

As you invite your readers to give you their ideas on the subject of the origin of short stories , / 
send you mine. On picking out six from the stories I have written and which have appeared in 
different papers or magazines, this was the result : 

No. 1 was suggested by an advertisement in a well-known paper, for a “ Cycling Chaperon,” at 
the time when cycling first became popular amongst women. 

No. 2 was entirely imaginary, the central idea occurred so forcibly to my mind that I could 
not help writing it. 

Nos. 3 and 4 were stories told me by my friends , who considered the circumstances remarkable, 
and wished them to be given to the world, but in each case, when I showed them the story later on 
in print, they accused me of having altered, and apparently, in their eyes, spoilt the tale—one in 
particular was highly indignant. 

No. 5 I began from imagination, but did not finish at once. I had a very vivid dream about it, 
and this helped me to finish the story. 

No. 6 was suggested by an incident spoken of by a lady who came to call, it was interesting 
to think out what might have led to it and what might have been the consequences. 

As to the other questions you invite your readers to answer, I think one generally draws 
characters to some extent from real life, not making them exact portraits of real persons, though 
mostly suggested by people one has come across. Incidents almost always imaginary. Scenery 
almost always described from the real. Houses entirely imaginary. Conversations imaginary, 
but sometimes helped by quaint remarks or expressions which one has heard. 

The above letter, I think, puts the case very well. 

X X x x x 

Apropos of fact in fiction, I have just secured a rare treat for my readers in the 
shape of a series of stories which relate true incidents in the life of M. Goron, late chief 
of the Paris detective police. They have been derived from his actual diaries, and are of 
enormous value as human documents. If my readers get as much pleasure from reading 
them as I did when I read them in MS., I shall be more than satisfied. The first 
narrative appears in the January NOVEL. Please let all your friends know. 

The Notkl Magazire.—December.—Vol, II.—19. 
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This story possesses an unusual interest from the fact that, in the main, 
tt is perfectly true. The names of the heroine and other characters in 

the drama are, of course, fictitious, but the incidents so vividly 
described actually occurred some years ago . 


The Dream and the Man. 

* * * * * * By E. BUR ROWES. 


U NTIL last Christmas I never really 
believed in dreams, but since then 
my views have undergone a great 
change. 

It is a trite and much-quoted saying that 
there are more things in Heaven and earth 
than our philosophy dreams of, but it is, 
nevertheless, very true, as I think you will 
grant when you hear my story, which really 
began during the autumn when we were 
staying in Scotland, on the moor which 
my father had taken for the shooting. 

We had a good many people staying with 
us, and at an adjoining house there was 
an equally large house-party, so that we 
saw a great many people, and had a real 
good time, as Dick said. 

Dick and I—well, that’s another story, 
and he doesn’t come into this one very much, 
but I may as well say that Dick and I were 
just engaged then—not altogether with the 
consent of my people, for Dick was poor and 
unknown and I, you see, as the only child 
of Stafford Ismay, the millionaire, was 
expected by my friends and relatives to 
make what is generally called a brilliant 
match ! 

But I knew better than to barter happiness 
for anything in the shape of a title and a 
number of tiresome big houses, so Dick 
Selby and I were just at that time in the 
very seventh Heaven of happiness, in spite 
of the opposition which we knew we must 
encounter from the Powers that Were. 

It was ridiculous to call him a fortune- 
hunter, for we had been in love with each 
other long before father made his pile, so 
that excuse availed nothing. But to my 
story. 

It was at a small dance given at a neigh¬ 
bouring mansion that I first saw the Man . 
He had a name, of course—they called him 
Baron von Reusselberg, and he was reported 
to be a most interesting person. 

All I noticed was his very unpleasant 
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manner of staring at one, and the horrid 
look in his eyes, and though he was tall 
and good-looking I took a violent dislike 
to him at once, and refused to allow him to 
be introduced to me. He asked my hostess 
to do so, but I made some excuse, and went 
off with Dick. . I shall never forget the 
awful look of rage which leapt into the 
Baron’s face as he turned and saw us dis¬ 
appearing together. Dick laughed at me 
when I told him how I hated the man. 

“ Why, you absurd child, you’ve never 
even seen him before ! ” he said, “ I had no 
idea you took such violent dislikes to inno¬ 
cent people, Phil! ” 

“ I don’t as a rule,” I said seriously, 
“ but that man—I wonder how anyone 

can trust him, Dick. He looks as if-” 

I stopped short. Some extraordinary fear 
killed the w’ords on my lips. 

“ As if he would like to run away with 
you and your pearls, eh ? ” said Dick with 
his cheery laugh, “ and I can’t blame him, 
darling. I’m most eager to do the very 
same thing myself—not that I care a button 
about your pearls. All I want is yourself.” 

“ The pearls might come in useful when 
we were hard up, though,” I said laughing, 
running the pretty things through my fingers 
as I spoke. They were famous pearls, and 
had once decked the fair neck of an unhappy 
queen, so father told me. He gave them to 
me when I came of age, and they are said 
to be worth a fabulous sum. 

Well, I only saw the Baron once again 
in the distance, but again his horrible eyes 
were fixed on me, and I shivered as I met 
his glance. But I dismissed him from my 
mind as being unworthy of a moment’s 
consideration, and a day or two later I 
was told he had left the neighbourhood 
and had gone back to Australia, and he 
never even entered my mind again until—I 
had that awful dream. 

It was just a week before Christmas, and 
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I was going over to Ireland to spend the 
festive season with the Fermanaghs, who 
Were distant cousins of Dick. We ex¬ 
pected to have a delightful time together, 
aDd I was looking forward immensely to 
my visit to such charmingly kind people. 

I was to leave by the morning mail, 
and Dick had promised to meet me in Dublin, 
so that I went to bed early the previous 
evening, full of happy anticipations. And 
it was quite early in the morning that I 
woke with a start, bathed in perspiration, 
my heart beating like a sledgehammer, 
out of the most horrible and vivid dream: 
This was what I dreamt: 

I seemed to accomplish my journey to 
the Fermanaghs* place quietly and safely, 
but on arrival at the Gastle, instead of the 
door being opened to me by the family 
butler whom I knew quite well, a man with 
the face of the Baron von Reusselberg 
appeared in his place, looked at me keenly, 
and ushered me into the drawing-room. 
Then I dreamt that I was put to sleep in a 
distant wing of the Castle, which contained 
only a large bedroom and a boudoir at the 
end of a corridor. I went to bed peacefully 
enough, and then in my dream I saw the 
figure of the man with the face like the Baron 
creeping—creeping into my room in the 
night—and, last and most horrible of all, I 
saw myself lying in the bed —murdered ! 

It was so vivid, and so terrible, that I 
then and there made up my mind to wire 
to the Fermanaghs saying I could not come. 
If the dream were a warning, it ought to be 
taken. I would not go, and with this 
determination I felt calmer, and went down 
to breakfast where I spoke of my resolve: 

“ Not going ! ” said my father, “ my dear 
child, why not ? You will put them out 
dreadfully, and I thought you were looking 
forward to this visit so much.” 

“ So I was,” I said with a Bhudder, “ but 
I’ve had a most terrible dream, and I simply 
carit go.” 

My father looked at me and laughed 
heartily. 

“ My dear Phyllis,” he said reprovingly, 
“ don’t be such a goose’ The idea of putting 
off a journey and a delightful visit for the 
sake of a fancy! What was this terrible 
dream, child ? ” 

I told it, and both he and my mother 
simply laughed at me and my fears. 

“ You had violent indigestion,” declared 
mother with decision, “ and that was the 
meaning of the whole thing. As to putting 
off your journey, Phyllis, it is not to be 


thought of for a moment; What would 
Lady Fermanagh say ? Besides, at the last 
minute like this, it would be most in¬ 
convenient.” 

“ I suppose I must go,” I murmured 
doubtfully and miserably, “ but I’d much 
rather not.” 

“ Nonsense, my dear,” said mother 
briskly, “don’t be so foolish. Besides, if 
when you get there you find any of your 
fears realised, you can always come home 
at once, you know! But you’ll forget all 
about it by the time you get there. Look 
at the time! You ought to be getting 
ready, Phyllis.” 

Well, of course, all my objections were 
overruled, and I went; Dick met me in 
Dublin, and the rest of the journey with 
him was delightful. Some of my ghastly 
fears were certainly abated, and his cheerful 
presence had something to do with my 
rising spirits. After all, what harm could 
come to me when he was near ? 

The thought gave me new courage, ‘ and 
I began to think that perhaps it was only 
a nightmare, and nothing more. But I 
said nothing about it to Dick. I thought 
that perhaps later on I might; but I knew 
he, too, would only laugh at me, and I still 
had a germ of a fear at the memory of the 
awful night of horror I had passed. 

It was late in the afternoon when we 
arrived at Castlecomeragh, where the 
Fermanaghs’ carriage was waiting for us, 
and the drive through a rugged mountain 
ass in that still, cold air was delightful: 

had my jewel bag containing my famous 
pearls in my hand—I never let my maid 
take it, for one never knows how careless 
servants may be—and with Dick at my 
side, and the peace of a sunny winter’s day 
around me, I felt my fears slip away 
insensibly. 

The Castle, which we reached in about 
half-an-hour, was a fine old place, standing 
on a slight eminence ; below it, in the exten¬ 
sive grounds, a lake glimmered, frozen like 
glass, and held out great promise of good 
skating. 

As we drew up with a flourish under the 
arched portico, the great doors were flung 
open, and I turned to get out, taking Dick’s 
hand as I did so. He told me afterwards I 
pinched it so violently that he felt it for 
days. I had good reason, for there, instead 
of the family butler whose kindly old face 
I knew so well, stood a new manservant. 
And his face was that of the man in my 
dream I 
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IcftQ scarcely remember how I crossed the 
hall -behind that man. I know I pulled 
myself together with an effort, but a shiver 
ran through me as he turned at the door of 
the ante-room and his horrible, furtive eyes 
met mine. He was the Baron—and yet not 
the Baron, but the resemblance was 
terrifying. 

“ Miss—Ismay ? ” he said deferentially, 
and* then flung open the doors. 

Lady Fermanagh was alone by the fire, 
with the tea-table drawn near its cheerful 
blaze, and she uttered a little cry as she 
kissed me affectionately. The butler had 
vanished noiselessly, and T breathed a sigh of 
relief. 

“ My dear Phil! How ill you look! 
Why, child, you are shaking from head to 
foot. What is the matter with her, Dick ? 
Sit down, my dear—the journey has been 
too much for you, or is it the cold ? Let 
me give you some tea, unless you’d rather 
have a glass of port ? Ring the bell, Dick, 
and I’ll get Phil something, for I’m sure-” 

I flung out mv hand imploringly. 

“ Don’t ring,’’ I said hurriedly, “ I—I 
shall be all right in a moment. It—it was 
the cold.” 

My teeth chattered—but that was not 
from cold. I felt that if that horrible, 
silent-footed man came into the room again 
I should faint. 

“ Why didn’t you tell me you were cold ? ” 
said Dick anxiously, as he gave me some tea 
and hot toast, and fussed over me a little, 
while Alice Fermanagh looked on with a 
smile. “ I’d have got you out an extra 
cloak if I’d known, but—do you feel better 
now ? That’s a glorious fire, Alice.” 

“ I’m all right,” I asserted valiantly, 
“ don’t bother about me, Dick, dear. You’ve 
got a new butler,” I continued, plunging 
into the subject, “ since I was here last ? ” 

“ Yes. Such a nuisance, but old Andrew 
—our dear, faithful factotum—had to 
hurry away to see his dying mother, and, 
by great good luck, we got this man as a 
stop-gap ; he had been with the Dawsons, at 
Emyleague, you know, Dick, and they gave 
him a wonderful character. He’s a foreigner, 
but a first-rate servant.” 

“ H’m ! ” said Dick, his mouth full of 
buttered toast, “ I never cotton to foreign 
servants much, but, I say—there’s some¬ 
thing about that man’s face that seems quite 
familiar to me. Who does he remind me 
of, Phil ? ” 

I hesitated a minute, and again that hor¬ 
rible fear swept over me. 
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“ Well; I saw a resemblance to that Baron 
von Reus8elberg,” I said quietly, and Dick 
positively jumped; 

“ You’re right. That’s it,” he said: 
“ The man’s uncommonly like him, only; of 
course, he’s clean-shaven, while the Baron 
had a beard, and he was a trifle bigger; too, 
I fancy. Rum what likenesses one sees in 
people.” 

When we had finished tea, Alice 
Fermanagh bore me off to see my room. 
As we went up the great oaken staircase she 
said : 

“ I hope you’re not nervous, Phil, but 
I’ve had to put you in one of the side wings 
—we’re so full up—and that was the only 
place I could fit you into a really comfortable 
room. There’s a boudoir and everything, 
so I daresay you won’t mind it. Here it is.” 

She led the way down a corridor—I 
followed-with shaking knees—and flung open 
one of the doors at the end. I looked into 
the firelit room. 

It was the room I had seen in my dream ! 

* * * * 


My partner at dinner that night must 
have found me sadly distrait, and.it was 
indeed with the greatest effort that I roused 
myself to converse rationally with the nice- 
looking soldier who took me in, or even 
with Dick, who had been thoughtfully 
placed on my other side, while as to food— 
well, I choked some down resolutely, mind¬ 
ful of the fact that the butler was in the room, 
and might possibly notice me if I made 
myself conspicuous by not eating anything. 

I looked round the well-filled table, and 
wondered whether anyone at that hospitable 
board had ever passed through such a grue¬ 
some experience as this. I could not help 
glancing now and again at the butler, who 
was deftly serving the other side of the 
table, but never by look or sign did he 
appear other than what he seemed to be— 
an admirably well-trained servant. 

“ I say, Phil,” said Dick in a low tone, 
just as Lady Fermanagh was gathering 
together her fan and gloves preparatory to 
making a move, “ you’d better go to bed 
early, darling. You’re looking positively 
ghastly. I wish I knew what was wrong 
with you.” 

I shuddered, then, catching Alice’s eye, got 
up from the table. 

“ Don’t worry about me, dear old boy,” I 
whispered; “ I couldn’t go to bed, Dick— 
that would only make me worse ! ” 

In the drawing-room there was much 
laughter and chatter, but most of the ladies 
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of the, party owned frankly to being a little 
tired with the day’s rough shooting and 
long tramp over the heather, and one and 
all seemed inclined, for bed, so that the party 
broke up early. By eleven, indeed, only 
Alice and I were left in the drawing-room, 
and the men had just come in from the 
smoking-room. I felt that the moment had 
now come for me to sav what could no 
longer remain unsaid, and I boldly took 
the .bull by the horns. 

“ Alice,” I said hurriedly, “ I ought to 
have told you before but—I really can't 
sleep in that wing room to-night! I had 
such a horrible dream about it.” 

They all stared at me in amazement, 
and Alice put her arm round me. 

“ My dear,” she said, “ I am so sorry. I 
would never have put you into that wing 
if I could have found a corner anywhere 
ebe. for you. Of course, someone might 
change with you even now but-” 

“ No—no, I said 'decidedly, “ for the 
horrible fate I dreamt of might come to 
them instead of me.” 

“ What was the dream ? ” asked Dick 
with obvious anxiety. 

In as few words as possible I told it to 
them, and I could see that Alice, at any rate, 
was impressed. She has a certain amount 
of superstition in her and so perhaps that 
was why she rather sympathised with my 
fears ! The men, of course, laughed, and 
tried to chaff me out of it, but they desisted 
after a while, seeing that this dream assumed 
more serious proportions to me than they 
could altogether understand, and then Alice, 
after a few minutes’ consultation with her 
husband, turned to me and said : 

“ Look here, Phil, I have an idea. You 
shall sleep in that room to-night just as if 
nothing had happened, but you must lock 
both your doors, and someone will keep 
watch so that nothing can possibly harm 
you. I think, dear, you’re a little over¬ 
strung, and so this dream has taken a greater 
hold on your imagination than it would 
have done otherwise. Of course, I see 
myself quite well how terrifying it must 
have been to you, especially as the odd 
coincidence of our ne v man having the face 
of the man you saw in the dream, has 
stamped it still more on your memory. 
Don’t you think my plan is a good one, 
Dick ? ” 

“ First rate. And look here, you fellows, 
let us all sit up and keep watch, and if any¬ 
thing does go wrong we can nab the.man. 
What about that long cupboard in the 


corridor near the wing rooms, Alice ? We 
could lie in wait there and no one could get 
to the wing rooms without being seen by us.” 

“ An excellent plan,” said Lord 
Fermanagh at once, “ we’ll do it, Dick. 
And now, Miss Ismay,” he continued, 
turning kindly to me, “ go up and sleep in 
peace. There will be five of us watching 
over your safety, and I fancy we ought to 
be a match for any number of murderous 
butlers ! If you should be awake, and if 
you hear any suspicious noises, ring your 
bell loudly, and be sure to lock both your 
bedroom door which opens into the corridor, 
and abo the door leading into the boudoir. 
Now, good-night, and don’t be in the least 
uneasy.” 

I said “ Good-night ” to them all and 
went up to my wing room with Alice. 
Certainly the bedroom looked delightfully 
comfortable with its blazing fire and electric 
light. There was nothing in the least 
alarming or gruesome about it, and a glance 
at the long, capacious cupboard in the 
corridor, where the five men were to secrete 
themselves when they left the smoking- 
room, gave me quite a feeling of confidence. 

Alice gave a last look round, and herself 
bolted and locked the second door which 
led into the pretty little boudoir—thb 
boudoir, I ought to mention, had abo a 
separate door leading into the outer corridor 
—and then she kissed me and said “ Good¬ 
night.” 

“ Keep your light burning if you like, 
dear,” she said, “ but you needn’t be in the 
least nervous, you know, with all those men 
outside. They will quite enjoy such an 
adventure—even if anything did happen— 
but I am quite sure it won’t. Good-night, 
dear.” 

When she had gone and I had locked the 
outer door securely, I got into a warm dress¬ 
ing-gown, turned out all the electric lights 
except one small reading lamp which 1 set 
near me on a table, and settled myself 
comfortably in a capacious arm-chair near 
the fire. I had no intention of going to bed, 
or trying to sleep ; I was far too nervous and 
excited to do either, and, after a while, as I 
sat there with a book, on which I vainly 
tried to fix my wandering attention, I 
heard the banging of doors as the men came 
up, then footsteps along the corridor, and 
someone tapped oautiously at my door. 

“ Are you all right, Phil, darling ? ” said 
Dick’s voice, “ we’ve just come up, so yoiu 
bodyguard is in perfect readiness for an; 
adventure. Good-night.” 
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“ Good-night,” I said, “ I hope nothing 
will happen, Dick.’* 

For a long time—it must have been two 
or three hours—I sat there by my fire, 
waiting—with every nerve tense and strung. 
Somehow I knew that something would 
happen, and presently it did. 

My ears, unnaturally acute, caught a 
stealthy—very, very stealthy—footstep 
outside. I rose quietly and looked at the 
door, and as I did so I distinctly saw and 
heard the handle cautiously turned. Then 
the same thing happened at the door into 
the boudoir. 

Someone was trying each door in turn . 

I held my breath, my heart beating so fast 
that it nearly stifled me. Once again the 
handle turned softly, and I heard a cautious 
movement as if the person were trying to 
force the lock. And at that, I tore to the 
bell and pealed it madly, while the room 
reeled under my feet. 

* * * * 

Dick told me what happened afterwards 
in the corridor, and I give it in his words : 

“ We had been waiting in the corridor for 
quite two hours before we heard a stealthy 
footstep coming from the other end of the 
house where the staircase winds up to the 
servants’ wing on the top floor. I heard it 
first, and gave the tip to the rest, and by 
moving the cupboard door open the least 
little bit, we were able to keep a watch on 
the corridor. 

“ A moon was shining in from the big 
window, and by that light we were able to 
see quite distinctly the figure of a man 
carrying something in one hand, treading 
noiselessly towards your door. As he 
passed, I caught sight of his face, and it 
was the butler ! 

“ Well, we waited, till We heard him try 
your door twice—for you see we knew you 
were quite safe behind the locked doors— 
then yourbell pealed, and Fermanagh stepped 
out into the corridor, cutting off the scoun¬ 
drel’s escape. I followed, and the others 
waited in the background. Fermanagh 
bad turned up the electric light, and we 
heard the man give a sort of snarl as he 
whipped round and found himself caught. 

“ ‘ What are you doing here at this hour 
of the night ? ’ asked Fermanagh. 

“ The man muttered something about the 
M’amselle’s boudoir fire wanting keeping up, 
and then we saw that the thing he carried 
in one hand was a coal scuttle. 

“ ‘ Fires are not kept up in this house at 
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such an hour,’ said Fermanagh shortly.* 

‘ I don’t know what the ways of a house are 
in your country, but we don’t do these things 
here. Besides which, there was no need for 
you to try the bedroom door as well as the 
other.’ 

“ The fellow glanced from Fermanagh 
to me and then back again ; I think he was 
meditating a rush past us, but we nipped that 
little plan in the bud by a simple foot trick 
we had learnt in our Eton days, and as he 
made an ugly rush forward Fermanagh 
neatly tripped him up; a minute later he 
was securely pinioned, and with the help of 
the others we carried him to one of the 
cellars where he was safely locked in, hound 
hand and foot. Then—this is the worst 
of the whole thing, and upon my soul, Phil, 
I’ll never laugh at a dream again— 
Fermanagh picked up the coal scuttle the 
man had dropped in his struggle, and out of 
it fell—not coals, for it was empty—but a 
long, oddly shaped knife .” 

I know I gasped at that, but Dick had 
me in his arms, and I felt so safe now that it 
was all over. But my dream had come true 
in every detail except its gruesome climax. 
Can it be doubted for a moment that it was a 
veritable warning ? 

But a startling denouement came out later 
at the trial of the man for attempted theft— 
for, of course, all the world knew of my 
famous pearls which had evidently been the 
object of the man’s endeavours—when it 
was conclusively proved that he was one of 
a celebrated gang of French thieves, Who, 
masquerading in various disguises, had been 
overrunning England and the Continent of 
late years. 

Further, it came out that the man, 
Philippe Marcel, had posed as an Austrian, 
Baron von Reusselberg, and in this capacity 
had obtained much valuable information 
as to the whereabouts of different price¬ 
less jewels, amongst them my historic 
pearls. 

I may say that several jewel robberies 
which had puzzled the police for some 
months—and in one case, even a year or two 
—were brought home to this desperate 
character, and he is now serving a long term 
of penal servitude. 

Such was the story of the most exciting 
Christmas I ever spent, and the most vivid 
dream I ever dreamt. I have never had 
any similar warnings. There is no cause 
for them, I suppose, and, as Dick’s wife, I 
am so supremely happy that all such 
horrors seem to belong only to the past; 
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An entertaining account of a shooting-party , one of whose members 
was entirely unskilled in the use of a gun* 


R. “ BOB ” HUMMOCK had risen 
from very humble beginnings to 
riches which, if not “beyond the 
dreams of avarice,” were yet of very 
considerable magnitude. And, like many 
another man before him, he determined 
to “have a cut at sport.” He took 
a place in the country, bought horses, 
guns, and rods—none of which did he 
know how to use. But when one day his 
next neighbour, Squire Bean, asked him over 
for a day’s shooting, Mr. Hummock joyfully 
accepted. 

Bob drove over next morning, he himself 
handling the reins. And whenever he 
elected to do the driving his groom “sat 
tight,” thought of his wife and children, 
and prepared for the worst. 

Away they went down the long avenue 
leading to the lodge gates. Bob’s off 
wheel caught and sent flying the gardener’s 
barrow—the man himself had hurriedly 
taken to flight when he saw that his master 
was driving—then having, meantime, driven 
over a heap of stones, he “ shaved ” the gate¬ 
post and jolted out into the high road. 

Without further mishap he reached Squire 
Bean’s gates, turned so sharply in at them 
that both he and the groom were shot off 
the seat on to the floor, and, rounding the 
drive, cut a thin strip of turf off the lawn 
with his near wheel, as he pulled up at the 
front door. 

The Squire welcomed him—albeit with a 
rueful glance at the injured lawn—and he 
was soon introduced to the four other 
“ guns ” who were to form the party. 

One of them was in the midst of telling 
some story of the damage caused by an 
inexperienced shot, and when he had 
finished, he turned to Mr. Hummock, 
and asked : 

“ Now, don’t you think it was very 
reprehensible for a man like that to come 
out shooting at all, sir ? ” 

“ Most disgustin’, most disgustin’! ” 


emphatically assented Bob, who had never 
had a gun in his hand before. 

Presently the head keeper announced to 
his master that all was ready, and the 
gentlemen moved off in the direction of the 
first covert they were to shoot. 

Arrived at the appointed spot the keeper 
duly posted the guns—with a strict eye 
to the size of the prospective “ tips ”— 
the biggest “ tipper ” being naturally 
assigned the finest place, and his own master, 
from whom of course no “ little offering ” 
was to be expected, the worst. The army 
of beaters, including in its ranks the village 
constable, the postman, several of the 
school children, and all the local “ loafers,” 
was set to work, and then began the fun. 

As the beaters, rattling with their sticks 
and making uncouth noises, gradually 
drove the game in, and approached the 
guns, rabbits bolted, pheasants rose whir¬ 
ring up over the tree-tops, or dashing 
through the thin, leafless branches, to meet 
their fate on the far side of the wood. 

A hen bird flew past Bob at easy range. 
He raised his gun and pulled the trigger— 
but in vain. He had forgotten to load ! 

Making some, let us say, hasty observa¬ 
tions, he snatched up two cartridges, 
intending to drop them in at the muzzle. 
An under-keeper fortunately saw him in the 
act, and dashed forward to prevent the 
mistake. 

“ Oh, hang it, yes ! I remember now ! 
You shove ’em into the breech instead. 
Ah, that’s it! Now we’ll make another 
start.” 

“ Whirr-! ” went a cock pheasant, 

rocketing high overhead. Bob let fly, and 
not having held the gun tightly enough to 
his shoulder, received a severe “lack” 
from the recoil of the weapon, which very 
nearly knocked him down. 

“ Con—found it all! ” he cried, rubbing 
his shoulder, and then his cheekbone, 
both of which had suffered badly. “ This 
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is worse than ’untin’ ! Thought the 
beastly gun ’ad knocked my ’ead off! 
Missed the .bird, too. Well, better luck 
next time.” 

“ Bird to you, sir,” cried one of the 
helpers in warning tones. 

“ Glad to ’ear it,” said Bob complacently, 
“ though I don’t remember killin’ it \ ” 
he added, with a twinkle in his eye. He lost 
his chance of that also, and the man next 
to him brought it down with his first barrel. 
Then a rabbit suddenly bolted out of the 
ditch, not ten yards from our hero’s feet; 
He banged away at it, and literally blew it 
to pieces. 

There was a roar of laughter, but Bob 
smiled happily. It was the first thing he 
had ever shot—except with a catapault— 
and he was correspondingly delighted. 

44 Too close, you say ? Not a bit of it! 
You can make sure o’ the beggars then ! ” 

Out came three fine cock pheasants, 
following each other in single file, and flying 
low. Bob missed with his right barrel, then, 
following the bird round, he let drive with 
the left. As the smoke cleared away, 
he saw that he had not touched the bird, 
but that an under-keeper had clapped his 
hands to his coat-tails, and was doing a 
sprint in the direction of the house. 

“ Hullo ! ” said our friend, watching the 
rapid retreat of the damaged man, 44 he’s 
got his share of it, anyhow ! Don’t suppose 
the man’s much ’urt—these shots are very 
small.” 

The Squire ventured on a gentle remon¬ 
strance. 44 1 think, Mr. Hummock, if 
you’ll allow me to suggest, that you should 
take a glance round to see if anyone is in 
the way before-” 

44 Oh, don’t apologise, Squire, don’t 
apologise,” broke in Bob genially, 44 1 don’t 
mind ’im gettin’ in the way—of course it 
spoilt my shot—hut we all of us ’ave to put 
up with something from our servants, 
don’t we ? ” 

Handsome old Squire Bean looked rather 
embarrassed. 44 Er—I don’t think I made 
myself quite plain-” 

44 You couldn’t do it, sir, you couldn’t 
do it! ” exclaimed Bob with genuine 
admiration. 44 Such a good-lookin’ man 
couldn't be ,plain, not under no circum¬ 
stances.” 

44 1—I meant to say that however keen 
we may be on the sport,” persevered the 
Squire desperately, 44 we must not endanger 
human life.” 

44 Oh, certainly, certainly; but bless ye, 
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Squire, don’t you worry—that chap’s life 
ain’t in no danger. I ’it ’im on quite a 
safe place! ” 

The Squire gave it up then in despair: 

Presently they walked across some fallow 
fields, towards the next covert. One of the 
44 guns,” Sir Theophilus Plumtre, baronet 
and J.P., a very great man in his own 
estimation, was walking beside Bob, and 
having witnessed his very wild shooting, 
endeavoured, in a patronising manner, to 
give him some good advice. 

44 You’ve not had much experience, I 
presume, Mr. Hummock ? ” he began. 

44 Oh, plenty of experience! ” returned 
Bob genially. 44 Why, I began life at 
seven an’ six a week and ’ere I am now, at 
five an’ forty, ’ale and ’earty and with— 
well—I ’ardly know ’ow much, myself: 
P’raps able to buy up ’arf the county. 
Experience! Ah, I believe ye, my 
boy ! ” 

The J.P. looked slightly disgusted. This 
lack of deference annoyed him. 

44 1 meant experience in—er—sport,” he 
said somewhat stiffly. 

44 Sport ? Why, bless yer heart, I had 
a turn at ’untin’ the other day and led the 
whole field—for a bit—and you should see 
me at skittles ! I’m a real terror at the 
knock-em-downs ! Tell ye what, Plummy, 
old boy ”—Sir Theophilus positively 
squinted, so great was the indignation 
expressed in his aristocratic face— 44 we’ll 
have a match in the skittle alley for a 
steak and baked pertaters ! We’ll-” 

44 Er—thank you, Mr. Hummock, my 
sporting accomplishments do not include 
—include—er—skittling.” 

44 Ah,” rejoined Bob pityingly, 44 educa¬ 
tion been neglected, I s’pose ? ” 

Sir Theophilus tried for a moment to 
wither his plebeian acquaintance with a look 
of haughty scorn; but Mr. Hummock did 
not wither easily, and the great man at once 
dropped back on the excuse of wishing to 
speak to his host. The baronet was 
entirely discomfited. 

Within fifty yards of the spinny they 
were making for, the noise of a sudden 
explosion startled them half out of their 
senses. Bob had unconsciously pressed the 
trigger of his weapon, which had “ gone off ” 
as boys say. Fortunately the charge 
had found decent burial in mother earth 
and done no mischief. 

Mr. Hummock, who had dropped his gun 
with a yell, at the moment of the discharge, 
was the first to recover his equanimity; 
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He laughed as he picked up the weapon 
again, and, turning to the baronet, said : 

“ Plummy, see what a thing it is to carry 
a gun safely. Now, yours, ’eld as you’re 
’eldin’ it now, would have blown somebody’s 
’ead off, whilst mine did no ’arm at 
all! ” 

This sudden “ carrying the war into the 
enemy’s country ” quite took aback the 
great J.P. And as, alarmed by the un¬ 
expected report, he actually was holding 
his own weapon, just for a moment or 
so, at a dangerous angle, the laugh was 
entirely on Bob’s side. 

During the posting of the guns it might 
have been noticed that none of the party 
betrayed any great anxiety to occupy places 
within range of Bob’s erratic prowess. 
And after that well-meaning gentleman had 
missed no fewer than seven birds in succes¬ 
sion, and blown one'which came within a 
few feet of him into a cloud of feathers, 
the head-keeper gave him up as a bad job, 
and beat a hasty retreat round the corner 
of the covert to comparative safety. 

Thus the morning wore on, Squire Bean 
becoming more and more filled with nervous 
dread, until one o’clock brought temporary 
relief, in the shape of the luncheon. All 
the “guns” did thorough justice to this, 
and no one enjoyed himself more than— 
perhaps we might say so much as—Bob. 
Failure had not daunted him—in fact, 
it might fairly be said of his shooting that 
“ age could not wither, nor custom stale 
its infinite variety.” For no one knew 
what was coming next. 

As the Squire was saving some of the 
other coverts for a future shoot, he proposed 
that after their meal they should wind up 
the day’s sport by ferreting the warren 
banks, and “ having a bang at the bunnies.” 

The head-keeper and two of his underlings 
accompanied the party to work the ferrets, 
and, after cigars and pipes had put a pleasant 
finish on the luncheon, off they all went to 
the honeycombed banks. Two smart dogs 
accompanied them. 

Arrived on the scene of action, the head- 
keeper (who in the interests of safety had 
been surreptitiously tipped half-a-sovereign 
by Sir Theophilus to undertake the job) 
proceeded to drop Bob a pretty broad hint 
that he must be more careful with his gun. 

Robins ranged up alongside, and with a 
preliminary clearing of his throat, began : 

“ Now this sort of shootin’s rayther 
dangerous, you see, sir, and-” 

“ Oh, I’m not afraid ! ” answered Bob 


“ I ain’t a nervous man, not 

The keeper dry-shaved his chin; 

“ No, sir, no. But that wasn’t what you 
might call precisely what I meant. I-” 

“ Then what did you mean ? ” in¬ 
quired our hero bluntly. 

“ Well, it’s this way, you see, sir. You 
must be very careful. You mustn’t let 
off your gun-” 

“ Then ’ow am I to ’it a rabbit, if I 
don’t ? You don’t suppose I want to run 
after ’im and knock ’im down with a 
stick ? ” 

“ No, sir, no. My meanin’ is, that ’arf the 
guns standin’ one side of the ’edge, and ’arf 
standin’ on the other, it’s ’ighly dangerous 
if you was to fire across-” 

“ Now,” interrupted Mr. Hummock, with 
a touch of indignation in his tones, “ I ask 
you straight out, am I to shoot if I see a 
rabbit, or am I to shy ’arf a brick at ’im ? 
You’re makin’ yourself ’ighly ridiculous: 
Ain’t ’e, Plummy ? ” he concluded, appealing 
to the baronet, who was standing by, and 
watching to see that the keeper genuinely 
earned his “ tip.” 

Sir Theophilus pretended not to hear him, 
and walked hurriedly away. 

The first ferret was put in, and the 
“ guns ” stood round, eagerly watching the 
hole from which a rabbit might be expected 
to bolt. “ Week, week, week ! ” was heard 
from the bowels of the earth, then a 
scuffling sound, and out came “ bunny ” ; 
the squire promptly fired and rolled him 
over. 

Another wait, and Bob, all eagerness, yet 
took the precaution of marking down where 
all his fellow-guns stood, in order to 
avoid the necessity of a coroner’s inquest 
afterwards. Out came a rabbit, and he fired 
his right and left, missing handsomely with 
both barrels. 

“ D—ear me ! ” cried he, pulling himself 
up, just in time. He had been told that 
it was not good form to use “ cuss-words,” 
and very rarely forgot the warning, except 
under the influence of abnormal excitement: 

The rest of the sportsmen breathed more 
freely for the few moments during which 
Bob’s gun was empty. Then he slipped 
a couple of cartridges in, and the tension 
was at once revived. 

Each time a rabbit came out to Bob, 
and he raised his weapon, every head 
was instinctively ducked; Each member 
of the party prepared for the worst. A 
languid young man, who had been bored 
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even at Monte Carlo, whispered to his 
neighbour that at last he had found a 
lively interest in existence. And he added, 
with a meaning look in the direction of 
Mr. Hummock: 

“ You never know your luck ! ” 

They moved on down the hedgerow, 
shooting, with varying fortune, until the 
short winter’s afternoon drew to its close. 
Just before the light began to fail, a great 
chance of a shot fell to Bob’s share. A 
rabbit was bolted and ran out clear into 
the meadow in which he was standing. 
He fired—well behind it—missed the rabbit 
and severely “ peppered ” the dog which 
had broken away in pursuit. Nipper 
promptly tucked his tail between his legs, 
let go a howl which would have called a 
blush of envy to the cheek of a Sioux 
Indian, and “ streaked ” for hom£ The 
next moment Bob caught sight of another 
moving piece of fur at the mouth of the 
burrow, let fly at it, and bagged — the 
ferret! * 

And looking up in blank dismay towards 
where the other men had just been standing, 
he beheld a curious and unexpected sight. 
For they had scattered in all directions, 
and were now in full retreat, intent only 
on avoiding further mischances from Mr. 
Hummock’s lethal weapon. They were 
literally running for their lives! 

Bob heaved a sigh, and, turning to the 
keeper, who stood with ashen face, a few 
yards off, and carefully in the rear of the 
gun, said : 

“ Shootin’ don’t seem to be my game, 
any more than ’untin’ did. In the one I’m 
always knockin’ things about, in the other 
I get knocked about myself. Gaiters, here’s 
a sovereign for you—I dessay you’ve earned 
it if you’re of a nervous disposition! I 
expect I’ve kept you pretty much on the 
qui vive ”—Bob pronounced this as spelt— 
“ to-day. Tell your master I’m much 
obliged for ’is kind invitation to shoot— 
and that I shall be glad to see ’im over at 
my place any day ’e likes to pay me a 
visit/’ 

“ Yes, sir, thank you, sir,” said Robins, 
as he pocketed the tip, and with heartfelt 


relief saw Mr. Hummock put up his gun. 
Then he picked up the dead ferret and 
looked deprecatingly, first at it, and then 
at Bob. 

Bob tumbled to this gentle but expres¬ 
sive pantomime, dived deep into his pocket 
and fished out another sovereign, which he 
handed to the keeper. 

“ This’ll get ye a new ferret,” he said, 
rather red about the cheeks as he spoke 
the words. 

Then, without approaching the house— 
for he rightly judged that an interview 
between himself and Squire Bean’s party 
was not a thing at that moment to be 
desired—he shouldered his gun and tramped 
sturdily off in the direction of home. 

On that journey Mr. Hummock turned 
over the matter of sport generally in his 
mind, and quickly settled that he must 
abandon the idea of shooting. The day’s 
experience had amply proved that he was 
quite as likely to hit that which he did not aim 
at, as the object he did. And as he mentally 
reviewed his “ bag,” he became more and 
more persuaded that some other amusement 
must be discovered. 

He lit a cigar, and after puffing at it in 
solemn silence for ten minutes, he murmured, 
“Let’s see—items— 

“ One rabbit.—Blowed to blazes ! 

“ One pheasant.— Do. do. 

“ One keeper.—’It ’im ’ard, but dessay it 
won’t do no real ’arm— 
must send ’im a 
sovereign. 

“ One dawg.—Peppered ’im up, an’ no 
mistake; don’t suppose 
he’ll want to sit down for 
a week—but that’ll be 
all right. 

“ One ferret.—Made no error about killin’ 
'im anyway! He’s as 
dead as mutton.” 

He puffed on; then, as if again contem¬ 
plating the past doings of the day, he ended 
his soliloquy thus : 

“ No, Bob, my boy, it’s not good enough, 
and a jolly sight too dangerous. Shootin* 
is definitely ‘ off.’ ” 
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By BEN BOLT . 


Telling of the rescue of a drowning man, and of the ill-luck this 
action brought to the rescuer . 


A SOFT wind was blowing straight from 
the Dorset Hills. The sea as it 
broke down the long beach flashed 
and sparkled in the sunshine, and bathed 
in the same warmth .of light even the high 
grey cliffs above the western weirs lost their 
grimness. 

Groups of men stood on the shingle, 
shading their eyes with their hands as they 
watched the shining expanse of sea, whilst 
others leant nonchalantly against the boats 
with the seine nets stacked in the stern 
waiting the moment for action, for the great 
bay was alive with fish: 

Far out there was the strange ripple on 
the water that told the practised eye where 
the shoals of mackerel were, and now and 
again, as a shoal following prey turned 
shorewards, there was much unwonted ex¬ 
citement, a great deal of shouting, and not a 
little profanity as the fish turned west or 
east without coming close enough in shore 
for the nets to be shot. 

Then at length the moment came. Three 
or four shoals, like blue shadows in the water, 
drove straight towards the beaeh, the sea 
rippled with fish in all directions, and the 
cry went up, u Mack’rel stray’n.” 

In the twinkling of an eye the “ lerrets,” 
as the fishing boats at Stoney Isle are called, 
were run down the terraced shingles, their 
crews sitting in them, launched in the clear 
water, then the men in the sterns threw 
ashore the long drag ropes attached to the 
nets, and almost immediately began to heave 
out great armfuls of the huge nets, whilst 
the oarsmen pulled the boats in a semi¬ 
circle round their particular shoal. 

But in one of the boats there was a hitch 
in this procedure. The net man, young 
Joe Way, who owned both nets and boat, 
had cast the drag rope ashore and then 
stood stock-still like one possessed. The 
rope ran out its length, but the man did not 
stoop to the net. His eyes were fixed on 
the edge of the beach where a girl was stand¬ 
ing watching the exciting scene. 

She was small and slim and altogether 
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more dainty than the maidens of Stoney 
Isle, who are apt to be of a generous, build ; 
and from her general appearance it was clear 
that she was a “ Khimberlin ”—a foreigner— 
one born and bred somewhere across the 
bridge which links Stoney Isle to the Dorset 
mainland. 

So great was the man’s absorption in her 
that 4iis companions had to backwater to 
lessen the boat’s way lest the net should be 
torn and tangled, and they shouted at him 
fiercely, for the lust of the chase was on them: 
“ The net, you looney, the net! ” 

With a start the man recovered himself, 
and as he threw the firBt armful of the seine 
the men bent to the oars again. As the 
boat flew through the water, describing its 
curve round the straying fish, armful by 
armful the net went overboard quickly and 
in perfect order until it was all gone, then 
the boat grounded on the shingle beach, and 
the four oarsmen leapt out carrying the 
second drag rope with them. Willing hands 
laid hold of it and soon two converging 
lines of men on the beach were hauling slowly 
and steadily at the great net: 

Joe Way stood in his boat for a moment 
looking towards the semi-circle of cork 
floats which showed where the net hung 
in the water, and behind him heard a 
woman’s voice explaining the island’s 
method of fishing; Then a new voice broke 
in : 

“ Oh, dear, how strange to be zure; But 
wouldn’t I just like to row round the net! ” 

He turned and beheld the Khimberlin 
maid, the first sight of whom had almost 
made him lose the fish which were now 
somewhere in the circle of bobbing corks, 
and on the instant he had an inspiration. 

“ Would ’ee, missy ? Then you be wel¬ 
come, you be zo welcome as the vlowers in 
May ! ” 

“ You be zure I shan’t be troubling 
you ? ” 

“ True as gospel—’ee won’t! Jump in, 
missy! I be just a-going off. One o’ 
they weights must be caught.” 
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H© pointed towards the centre of the net 
where the corks had disappeared under 
water, showing that the lower edge of the 
net was fast on the sea floor, then he offered 
his hand to the girl. After a moment’s 
hesitation she took it and jumped into the 
boat. 

As soon as she was seated he pushed off 
and rowed to the furthest point of the net, 
and, leaning over the side, caught the rope 
at the last cork where the circle was broken, 
and with it hauled the boat along, lifting the 
net as he went. He soon came to the 
point where it was fast, and, after calling to 
the men on shore to cease hauling, with a 
little manoeuvring freed it. Then he was 
at liberty to give attention to his com¬ 
panion’s questions. 

“ And where are the fish to now, Mr.— 
Mr.-” 

“ Way be my name, missy. Joe Way up 
to Mallam’s Street.” 

“ Well, Mr. Way, where are the fish to ? ” 

“ They be zwimming deep. ’Tis a trick 
o’ theirs when the net gets round ’em ! 
But if ’ee’ll look close to the water ’ee’ll 
zee zome in the meshes ! ” 

The girl stooped over the side and through 
the clear water saw here and there a fish 
caught by the gills, the bright parts of the 
body shining like molten silver. 

“ Do they never get through ? ” she asked. 

“ Zometimes, missy—the little ’uns. An’ 
zometimes they get under the net for they’m 
mortal sharp ! I’ve a-knowed them-” 

He was interrupted by excited shouting 
from the shore. 

“ Joey ! Quick, Joey ! Quick ! ” 

He looked up and saw men frantically ges¬ 
ticulating, and, turning in the direction they 
.were pointing, saw that the boat which had 
been following in the wake of the net nearest 
his own was empty. In a flash he guessed 
what had happened. The man, like him¬ 
self, had probably been engaged in freeing 
the net, and had fallen overboard. The 
floats of the net were bobbing violently and 
Joe rightly surmised that the man, in falling, 
had somehow become entangled in the seine; 

Without wasting a moment in idle con¬ 
jecture, he bent his back to the clumsy oars 
and sent the heavy boat through the water 
at a surprising rate for one man, and, when 
he reached the empty boat, without a pause 
he gripped the top of the net and began to 
drag it towards him. 

In the inside of a minute he had pulled 
the man (one Jim Attwoole, fisherman and 
landlord of the Cove Inn) to the surface, 
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and, making a supreme effort, he lifted him 
bodily into the boat. Taking out his pocket- 
knife, he cut him free from the net, and then 
rowed as fast as he could to the shore. 

The man lay white and still in the bottom 
of the lerret, to all appearances dead, but the 
men-of Stoney Isle know how to cheat the 
sea of its prey, and ten minutes after, being 
lifted on to the beach the apparently drowned 
man sat up and looked about him. 

“ Who pulled me out o’ the water ? ” he 
asked. 

Someone pointed to Joe, and, gazing at 
him sorrowfully, Attwoole shook his head. 

“ ’Tis mortal unlucky to zave a drowning 
man—mortal unlucky! Don’t ’ee know 
that, Joe Way ? ”. 

“ I’ve a-heard tell zo ! ” was the answer. 

“ I shall do ’ee an injury zome time, Joe, 
zo zure as eggs ! I shan’t want to do et, 
but *tis ordained after this, and the Lord 
help ’ee not to blame me vor et. ’Tes a zure 
case ov what will be will be! ” . 

“ Don’t ’ee worry about that, Mr. Att¬ 
woole, us can’t help these things, an’ zince 
you bean’t drownded ’tes time us was 
zeeing to the feesh, I’d reckon! ” 

“ Right, Joey, right, my boy! An’ 
remember whatever do come to pass I bears 
you no ill-will vor saving my life! ” 

“ I’ll remember, Mr. Attwoole ! ” 

Joe moved off towards the men who were 
still hauling at his own net. But as he 
strode across the sounding shingles he felt 
someone pluck at his sleeve, and, turning, 
found the Khimberlin maid at his elbow. 

“I wanted to thank ’ee, Mr. Way,-vor 
your kindness—and, oh, I wanted to ask 
you what did the man mean when he said it 
was unlucky vor you to save ’en ? ” 

“ ’Tes the tale hereabouts, missy, though 
I reckon there bean’t much in et. And as 
vor the row, you be welcome—real welcome.” 

Joe’s eyes told plainly that he was not 
perjuring himself, and a moment later he 
was blushing at his own boldness. 

“ Do ’ee like boats, missy ? ” 

“ I love them,” was the answer. 

“ Then come down to the beach at seven 
o’clock an’ I’ll take ’ee out to Blacknor 
Point an’ back, if ’ee like! ” 

“ ’Twould be terr’ble nice!” said the 
girl meditatively. 

“ Will ’ee come, then ? ” 

“ Yes ! ” came the answer, and then she 
turned away and went slowly up the shingles 
towards the village. Joe watched her until 
she disappeared over the ridge of the beach, 
then turned to his net again. 
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That evening, according to promise, he 
rowed out to BJacknor Point with Ruby 
Larcombe—to give the girl her name—and 
many an evening after until the inevitable 
hour came when he spoke of his love and 
bold as brass asked her to marry him. 

But Ruby was a cautious maid—and 
ambitious. She had noticed that most of 
the master fishermen had two lerrets with 
nets to mateh and Joe had but one. Under 
such conditions she could not marry him. 
He must have two boats with seines and 
then she would marry him blithely enough. 
By some means she had discovered that Joe 
held a mate’s certificate, taken when he was 
ambitious of being a Stoney Isle pilot, and, 
using her knowledge of this, she asked : 

“ Why shouldn’t ’ee go to sea for the 
winter and spring, Joe dear ? Mr. Attwoole 
would look to your boat and seine, and when 
you come back, what with your wages and 
the profit on the boat’s share, you’d have 
enough to buy two lerrets if ’ee wanted to, 
an’ the more nets you’d have the more 
profit, you know ! ” 

And in the end she had her will, and one 
day in autumn, when the mackerel had 
ceased to show themselves in Deadman’s 
Bay, Joe kissed her “ Good-bye ” on the 
stauon at Melcombe Regis, and with a 
blitheful heart went off to make the crown 
a pound. 

* * * * 

Two Christmas Days came and went before 
he saw Stoney Isle again, and on the day 
of his return, the eve of old Christmas Day, 
the island was en Icle. The station at 
Fortune’s Well was full of unusual bustle, a 
crowd was round the booking-office, and a 
man in the line waiting for tickets, recog¬ 
nising him, shouted : 

“ What cheer, Joey! Just in time vor 
your ticket. I’ll buy ’ee one an’ ’ee shall 
make the virst journey with me ! ” 

For a moment Joe was mystified, then his 
eye caught a poster announcing that the new 
Easton and Wakeham Railway would that 
day be opened for passenger traffic, and he 
understood. 

Three times had the attempt been made to 
connect the terminus at Fortune’s Well 
with the remoter villages “ Top-Hill,” and 
twice bad failed, and the capital of the 
companies been exhausted before the work 
was' finished. After the second failure the 
scheme had been in abeyance for six years, 
and the long unfinished cutting in the 
eastern weirs became known as the Wake- 
ham Folly. 


The year before Joe Way’s departure in 
quest of fortune once more money had been 
found, an army of navvies had invaded the 
island, and the battle with Nature begun 
anew. And this time man was triumphant. 

For some months the line had been in use 
for the stone traffic, but this was the opening 
day for passengers, and half of Stoney 
Isle was in the mind to make the first journey, 
though the number of tickets was strictly 
limited. Joe would have had no chance at 
all had not his friend purchased the ticket,' 
and so was duly gratified. 

“ A girt day this, Joey ! ” said the friend, 
slapping him on the back in welcome. 
“ Come an’ let’s look at the engine before us 
take our zeats ! ” 

They strolled up the platform together. 
The engine-driver, with a consciousness 
of the greatness of the occasion, had given 
his engine an air of festivity by wreathing 
the funnel with red-berried holly, and from 
the funnel to his cab a string was drawn— 
not too tightly—from which dangled several 
nosegays of bright-coloured chrysanthe¬ 
mums. Along the engine boiler was riveted 
a brass plate bearing the name of this iron 
steed which, with its fume and splutter and 
whirr, was to disturb evermore the peace of 
the ancient cliffs. There it was in bold 
letters—“ The Khimberlin ”—surely an 
appropriate name enough as thetwoislande:s 
felt. 

“ ’Tes a right name! ” said Joe. 
“ Couldn’t ha’ named it better if they’d 
tried till Doomsday ! ” 

“ True, Joey, tr-” 

“ Take your zeats,” bawled a porter in 
their ears. The two made a rush for 
the nearest compartment which was already 
full, but found seats, more or less comfortable, 
on the knees of other accommodating 
passengers. Then the whistle sounded and 
the train rolled out of the station. 

Between the beetling cliffs on the right 
and the limitless expanse of sea on the left 
it went with a roaring and puffing that 
hushed the ancient rumble of the sea out 
of hearing, and in due time, with whistle 
blowing and amid the cheers of the waiting 
people, drew up by the platform at Easton. 

The station was crowded, and as the 
train emptied itself confusion reigned 
supreme, since no one was in any vray 
anxious to leave the station, and though the 
ticket collector bawled : “ This way, please ! 
This way. All tickets ready! ” he called 
to deaf ears. The passengers did not go 
that way, and for the most part had not 
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the slightest intention of giving up their 
tickets, preferring to keep them as souvenirs 
of a great occasion. Joe and his friend 
were among these. 

The friend having thoughtlessly failed 
to secure return tickets and all tickets for 
the return journey having long been sold, 
they found themselves stranded at Easton, 
and, being in no hurry to commence the 
walk back, stood watching the laughing, 
jostling crowd: 

A roar of laughter at the end of the plat¬ 
form took their attention, and, expecting 
fun, they forced a way in that direction. 
Another burst of laughter and cheers hurried 
them, and as they came near Joe saw the 
face of a man whom he knew framed in the 
open window of the oarriage—a bald-headed 
man with a wisp of grey hair fringing his 
chin. He was dressed in broadcloth and 
wore a wedding favour in his coat and was 
plainly in the full tide of a speech. 

“ As I was a-zaying, nay hours, ’tis only 
once or twice, three times at most, by the 
special favour of God, that a man goes to 
his own wedding, and, as this is my second, 
I take it very kindly of yew to come an* 
wish me-” 

“ Hooray, Mr. Attwoole \ ” 

The face in the window ducked down 
before a shower of rice and as quickly bobbed 
up again, whilst the laughter became a roar. 

“ To come an* wish me luck ! As I was 
a-zaying. Vor marriage be a terr’ble risky 
thing an* one never-” 

The head went down before another 
shower of rice, and amid the laughter Joe 
gripped his companion’s arm and shouted 
in his ear: 

“ Why, ’tis Mr. Attwoole, to the Cove; 
whatever has happened to the man ? ” 

“ ’E’ve a-left the Cove,” answered his 
companion, “ an’ a-took ‘ The Seven Kangs ’ 
to Southwell. Giving up the fishing an’ 
going to be married again an’ zettle down 
to a gentleman’s life ! ” 

“ Who is the maid ? ” Joe asked as Mr. 
Attwoole’s face appeared once more in the 
window. 

“ The Khim’erlin maid what was staying 
here two years agone—do live up to Whit¬ 
church by Bridport! Vather be a farmer 
that way! ” 

“ Who ? ” shouted Joe in a voice that 
made others in the crowd turn to look at him. 

“ A Khim’erlin maid, I tell ’ee. Ruby 
Larcombe by name, and Attwoole be going 
up to Whitchurch to marry her to-day, by 
all accounts l ” 
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Just then the train whistled and gave a 
preliminary puff, whilst the guard shouted: 
“ Stand clear, there ! Stand clear ! ” 

Joe made a rush to get into the train, 
ticket or no ticket, but the crowd impeded 
his progress, and, before he could get near 
enough to enter, it had gone .beyond the 
platform and was moving quickly down 
the slight incline to Wakeham. For a* 
moment he stood staring at the receding 
carriages in dismay, then a light flashed 
into his eyes, and he turned and pushed his 
way out of the station as quickly as he 
could. 

Across the square he saw a small waggon¬ 
ette used for the conveyance of passengers 
to the station at Fortune’s Well. He rushed 
across with all speed, but met with a check. 
The driver was not immediately forthcoming, 
and something like five minutes passed before 
he appeared, having been found in “ Tho 
Punch Bowl,” where with a brother driver 
he had gone to drink confusion to the new 
railway, seeing in it nothing less than ruin 
to his own trade. 

Joe told him what was wanted and im¬ 
pressed upon him the necessity of speed. 
The driver nodded, gathered up his reins, 
lashed out with his whip, and they started 
off at full gallop towards Easton Lane, 
meaning to catch the eleven o’clock train 
to Melcombe—the train by which Mr. Att¬ 
woole must travel on his way to Whitchurch; 

But fortune was against them. A broken- 
down stone-truck at the top of the new road 
compelled them to make a detour, so that 
when they came in sight of the station at 
Fortune’s Well the train was a mile upon 
its way. 

Without halting they pushed on to Mel¬ 
combe, where again disappointment awaited 
them, the Dorchester train having departed 
some twenty minutes before. The chase 
was now hopeless, but Joe was not to be 
denied. Hiring a fast horse and trap he 
started to drive across the Downs to Whit¬ 
church, a journey of some twelve miles. 

He met the wedding party returning from 
the church, down the road some half-a-mile 
from the village. Mr. Attwoole* with Ruby 
upon his arm, came first, and at the sight of 
Joe came to a full stop, halting all the 
couples behind him; 

“ Well, I’ll be gormed ! ” he said, staring 
at the man who had saved his life as if he 
were hypnotised by him. 

But Ruby had more self-possession, and 
with consummate tact saved an awkward 
situation; Leaving her husband’s arm for 
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a moment she held out her hand and said 
sweetly: 

“ How very good of you, Mr. Way, to 
come to dance at my wedding! ” 

“ ’Tes a pleasure I’d promised myself, 
Ru—Mrs. Attwoole, as I should zay ! ” 

Ruby lied bravely. “And we’re real 
glad to zee you; aren’t we, dear ? ” This 
last to her husband. 

“ Never was zo glad to zee a man in all 
my born days ! ” averred Attwoole. 

“ And we hope you’ll walk back with us 
to the wedding-veast, don’t we ? ” 

“ We do ! ” said her husband heartily. 

For a moment it looked as if Joe were 
about to demur, and the self-possessed Ruby 
trembled lest there should be a scene since 
only the bridegroom and herself had the key 
to the situation. But just when it appeared 
that the storm was going to break, Mr. 
Attwoole spoke again, this time in a stage 
whisper: 

“ Bean’t no zort ov use kicking up a dido, 
Joe. ’Twas bound to be. ’Ee saved me 
from being drownded, which, as I told ’ee, 
was a mortal unlucky thing—an’ here the 
thing be proved true as gospel-lore. What 
has to be will be, an’ et can’t be undone 
noways. But pick up a pardner, an’ come 
along to the junketings ! ” 

“ Yes,” said Ruby eagerly. “ Here’s 
my sister Kate walking without a partner, 
and will just suit you. Kitty dear ! ” 

Kitty came forward. 

“An old friend of Jim’s come to the 
wedding, Mr. Joe Way, and wants to walk 
with you.” 

The girl laughed, and with the sound of 
her laughter the frown on Joe’s face began 
to clear. 

“ Your arm then, Mr. Way, if *ee do 
please! ” 

Joe was helpless in such a pass, and offered 
his arm, perhaps not altogether unwillingly, 
and as they fell into line the procession 
started once more down the road. 

The feast was a great one, the sherry was 
good, and the cider beyond praise, and at 
the end of it, before the evening revels began, 
Joe, somewhat to his astonshment, found 
himself light of heart. A quiet word from 
the enterprising Ruby had helped to remove 
the sense of grievance under which he had 
laboured at the beginning, and Miss Kitty’s 
laughter had proved irresistible. 

“ You zee, Joe, you were zo long, an’ 
Mr. Attwoole be terr’ble well to do, and a 
maid must look after herself in these days ! ” 

Against such wisdom who could stand ? 


And Joe, looking round for the laughing 
Kitty, assented heartily. 

“ Ov course she must! ” 

With darkness came the crowder and his 
fiddle, and later still, it being old Christmas 
Eve, the wassailing of the apple-trees as 
became maids and men regaled on such rare 
cider. The moon was full circle in a frosty 
sky when all the company turned into the 
orchard for the ancient ceremony, which, 
please God, would insure a good apple crop 
m the coming year. Each man bore a 
mug and one man bore a pail of cider in 
which roasted apples had been broken, 
whilst two men carried guns. 

The cups were filled from the pail, the 
roasted apples were carefully laid in the 
fork of an old tree in the centre of the orchard, 
then, maid and man, they circled round it 
repeating the ancient rhyme : 

“ Here's to thee , old apple tree , 

Hence, thou may'st bud , and whence thou 
may'st blow , 

And whence thou may*st bear apples enow ! 
Hats full / caps fuM l 
Bushd, bushel-sacks full , 

And my pockets full , too! Hooray /” 

Then the toast was drunk, the guns went 
off with a roar, and a good apple crop thus 
guaranteed, they all started at a run for the 
house. But whether with the cider or the 
moonlight or more occult causes, who shall 
say ? one or two couples lost their way— 
Joe and the merry Kitty among them. 
They found themselves, as they thought, 
remote from prying eyes, under an old tree 
on which the mistletoe hung in a thick bunch. 
Some opportunities are too good to be missed 
of youth, and Joe did not miss this. It was 
some time before they returned to the 
house, and when they did so they found all 
the couples assembled but themselves. 

“We lost our way! ” said the self-con¬ 
scious Kitty in superfluous explanation. 

Mr. Jim Attwoole’s eye twinkled as he 
looked round the room, for he knew what he 
knew, and found the knowledge mighty 
comforting. 

“ Shall I tell ye all what I d’ think ? ” 

“ Hear, hear ! Zilence while Mr. Attwoole 
d’ tell us all what ’e d’ think ! ” 

“ Well, I d’ think that when a man and 
a maid do get zo var as Irissen under a stub- 
bard apple-tree on old Christmas Eve 
’tis more than likely w f e’U have another 
wedding inside a year ! ” 

And six months sufficed to prove that 
Mr. Attwoole was a true prophet. 
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STORIES IN VERSE. 

Incidents can be described in a much more crisp and felting manner by 
the aid of the muse of poetry, rather than with the assistance of the 
muse of prose. The theme <which Miss Pope selects this month tends 
itself particularly <coell to the fascinating art of the rhymester. 


A Case of Liqueur. * * * 


J* Jt Jt 

My Unde Flint's a dear old man 
Whose heart hdies his name; 

His kindly, but eccentric , ways 
Have won him local fame . 

So when one morning I received 
A hearty invitation 
To spend my Christmas at his house , 

I quivered with dation. 

By going without a satin blouse , 

And exercising thrift, 

I'd saved a very nice amount 
For unde's Christmas gift. 

He takes a pleasure in his foody 
He isn't growing thinner," 

Thought I: “ I'll send him some liqueur 
To warm him after dinner." 

So to the wine merchant's I hied, 
Uncertain what to get; 

With him discussed the merits of 
Chartreuse and anisette . 

I settled on the former —green— 

I like the colour better , 

Then sent it off as a surprise , 

With neither card nor letter. 

Thai day I lost the silver hoop 
I wear upon my arm — 

I always fdt it brought me luck 
And acted like a charm. 

It was a loss that boded ill, 

But in the rush and hurry 
Of getting off at Christmas time 
I quite forgot to worry. 


* By JESSIE POPE. 

Now Bob and I had latdy been 
The very best of friends ; 

He was so kind to unde, too — 

Some said to serve his ends. 

But such aspersions I, for one. 

With zeal repudiated. 

Alas ! my high regard for Bob 
To sudden wreck was fated. 

Dear unde met us in the porch — 

His wdcome grew with waiting ; 

The tea-table beside the fire 
Looked simply fascinating. 

The pewter on the wainscot wall , 

The holly berries red, 

Were mirrors for the blazing logs. 

So was dear unde's head . 

We drew our chairs around the hearth, 

The sparks were leaping high. 

And Bob made captive of my hand 
And hdd it—on the sly. 

TUI unde said: “ Some unknown friend 
Has sent me some liqueur. 

I'm quite ddighted, for each year 
Such gifts are getting fewer . 

“ Now, Bob, you rogue / ” he said. 
“ Confess. 

I knew *twas you directly / ” 

Bob blushed and fidgeted, then said: 

“ Yes, sir — you've guessed correctly ! ” 

I started, and withdrew my hand, 

WhUe Bob turned pale a’nd muttered. 

He seemed confused al unde's thanks , 

Bui not a word I uttered. 


On Christmas Eve 1 started forth. 
Our feast to cddbraJte. 

The weather was intensdy cold ; 

Of course the train was late. 

But nothing mattered in the least. 
For Bob was at the station ; 

He is my cousin twice removed 
(Convenient relation /). 


I vowed his guUe Fd not betray ; 

Indeed, his fault Fd cover. 

But this was certain, from that day 
Fd finished with my lover. 

“ I see," said unde , “ it's Chartreuse . 

Now tdl me, my dear fellow, 

Which colour did you think to send ? " 

Bob coughed—then answered: “ Yellow! ,J 
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A Case of Liqueur . 


A Story in Verse ♦ 


On Christmas morn I ran downstairs, 
Pale-faced and heavy-eyed, 

Unde was waiting in the hall 
And drew me to his side. 

“ Come here” he said , “ and hdp me find 
The way out of the tangle .” 

Then from a packet in his hand 
He took my silver bangle. 

‘‘ This came to me, the one address 
You gave the man to use, 

It seems you dropped it in his shop 
When buying green Chartreuse. 

And so that present came from you / 

My child , I'm truly grateful, 

But thoroughly upset that Bob 
Should practise tricks so hateful. 

“ PH never speak to him again, 

No , never while I live / ” 

I put my arms about his neck 
And asked him to forgive. 

“ Peace and goodwill on Christmas Day, 
We can't get on without it” 

1 whispered , till , “ TPe#, we#,” fte said, 

“ We'U say no more about it” 

1 tried my best to talk to Bob , 

And unde also tried, 

But, oh ! it was a wretched time , 

Z often nearly cried. 

But Bob seemed full of Christmas fun, 
A T or stayed his idle chatter, 

And when I thought of dinner time 
My heart went pitter-patter. 

At length it came—the festive board 
Was quite a noble sight, 

And though I'm fond of Christmas fare 
I'd got no appetite. 

The turkey filled me with disgust, 

The pudding, decked with holly , 

Lay on my plate untasted, till 
By stealth I fed the collie. 


“ We'U have a drop of Bob's liqueur ” 
Cried unde at the end. 

“ You're sure you didn't order green 
By any chance, my friend?” 

“ Oh, no l ” said Bob, “ it isn't green ” 
Then unde's smile grew mellow. 

He glanced at me and filled a glass 
And lo, the stuff was yellow! 

Z looked at unde, he at me. 

And each one stared at Bob, 

Who, smiling, lifted up his glass 
With ours to hob-a-nob. 

Then to the servant uncle turned 
And said—for light was dawning — 

“ Is this the case that came last night ? " 
“ No, sir, it came this morning. 

“ You've had two cases of liqueur. 

The other one was green.” 

At this the sun came out once more, 

The prospect grew serene. 

Then unde broke into a laugh 
He sought at once to smother, 

Till stepping in the breach I said: 

“ Yes, dear, I sent the other.” 

“ Ha, ha ! ” cried Bob, “ you've got enough 
To last for several years.” 

A load was lifted from our hearts 
My eyes were full of tears. 

We both were overjoyed that Bob 
Had really been the donor, 

And never let him guess the doubt 
We'd cast upon his honour. 

The fun we had that Christmas night 
I have not time to show, 

Or how I was surprised by Bob 
Beneath the mistletoe. 

The magic hours too auicJdy sped, 

While unde beamed affection. 

And when he said we'd better wed 
We offered no objection. 


Ye Sadde 


Catastrophe. * 




J at 

Within a towne, some ycares ago , 
There dwelt a gentle maiden, 

Her hatire did shame ye raven's wing t 
Her eyes were laughterladen . 


> By G. SECCOMBE. 

For none of them could give her wealthei 
Though all had heartes to nr offer ! 

%i How could I keep my cats , she cried t 
“ On what you have to offer t ” 


Now, daily 'twas this maiden's whim 
To take her cats for airing, 

And daily passed she by ye lads. 

Nor heeaed alle their staring. 


Alack 1 no answer could they give , 

And sore their heartes were grieved ; 
Till one faire daye there came a KnigUei 
And angry sighs were heaved. 
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He brought her golde, he brought her weatihe ; 

A hearte a little shattered ; 

But then her own was worse for iceare. 

So that it hardly mattered / 

* * * * 

Loude rang ye bells, ye bridesmaides danced ! 

Each led a tabby kitten. 

But, oh! the woe 1 have to telle, 

1 would it were not written / 

* * * * 

“ My love” quoth she, when homewarde 
bound 

(Ye honeymoons was over), 

“ 'Tis sweete to think my pussy cats 
Will live their lives in clover” 

“ Cats 1 ” echoed he. His browe grew darke; 

“ Gadsooks, my love, you're dreaming * ^ 
Til have no cats within my house 
To set my birdes a-screaming I ” 

“ Birdes ! ” whispered she. “ Aye” 

answered he, 

“ Birdes, Madam ! Come—no sorrowe ! 
Qladde music they will give my love 
On eache succeeding morrowc.” 

But i oh! that ladye pined and droopedi 
And homely grew she pallid, 

And wept futte sore and longed to prove 
The x. edding vowe invalid ! 

TUI wand!ring sadly thro' ye woodes 
A sudden thought came o'er her, 

At which she danced so merrily — 

'Twos welle that no one saw her l 

That olde deserted woodman's hutte 
Within that shaded hollowe, 

'Twos there her cats might live and thrive^ 
As weeke on weeke did jollowe. 

And sooth, it was a goodly sighte, 

Whene'er ye sun was shining, 

To see within that house of woode 
Those furry formes reclining. 

But on a sudden spake her lorde : 

“ Methinks it die belikes me, 

My ladye should thus steale awaye. 
Gadsooks ! it almost strikes me 
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That there is something strangely wrong 
When she can leave her spinet 
To wander in a gloomy woode — 

There must be myst'ry in it!” 

While thus he pondered, and his browe 
Grew blacke as doudes of thunder\ 

His ladye went her joyous wage. 

Nor ever stopped to wonder. 

Till one faire eve a gallant Knighte 
Appeared and bowed before her. 

And strove to telle how firm and true 
He gladly would adore her , 

But as he spake thus valiantly, 

There came a sounde of crashing, 

And thro' the woode, his sworde in hande i 
That lodge's lorde came dashing. 

With angry oathes he cursed his dame. 

All innocently weeping, 

While rounde her feete alle purring lowe. 
Her pussy cats came creeping. 

But when he turned him to ye Knighte l 
Lo 1 alle his wrath was vanished ! 

For neither man nor horse remained — 

Ye craven Knighte had vanished! 

Ye ladye showed her cats in dr cade 
Of what would followe after. 

Till on a sudden chanced to looke, 

And saw his face of laughter. 

He laughed till alle ye echoes rang. 

And still they went on ringing, 

While in the trees ye joyous birdes 
'Gan merrily a-singing. 

Good lacke” laughed he, “ these cats of 
thine 

Have sent me neare a-dying ; 

Come, bring them to ye house, my love , 

I'll send ye birdes a-flying l” 

So gaily, as in dayes of yore, 

Both lighte of hearte and smiling. 
Returned they with ye purring cats f 
With tales their wage beguiling. 

Ye birds flew oute, north, east, and west, 
They watched them go, together, 

And vowed a vowe their love should last 
Through brighte and stormy weatheri 
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A Question of Precedence. * 

* * S * J> By M. F. OUTRAM. 


How a Christmas tea-party caused the separation of two sisters. 


m T^LUFFY!” 

±J Sophia turned and faced Priscilla, 
as she echoed the word with horror 
and despair in her voice and attitude. 

“ Fluffy! ” 

A new and insurmountable difficulty 
suddenly loomed before them, and rendered 
them speechless. 

The bees continued to hum busily among 
the pinks, and a white butterfly alighted 
for a moment on Sophia’s gardening glove, 
but the little ladies noticed nothing. A 
shadow dark and ominous had clouded the 
brightness of that glorious summer day. 

They were standing together on the 
garden path, a couple of quaint figures with 
their skirts well pinned up over their striped 
winsey petticoats, and comfortable goloshes 
drawn over their shoes. They always 
gardened in goloshes, even in summer. 
It was a rule of the Medes and Persians with 
them. 44 Damp earth was so bad for rheu¬ 
matism,” they said. 

Sophia’s hand remained outstretched with 
the trowel in it, but the pansy plant she had 
been uprooting was suffered to lie in a heap 
upon the ground. 

Priscilla 'deliberately untied her black 
linen apron and took out the three large 
safety pins that formed the foundation of 
the neat little bunch at the back. Shaking 
opt her skirts with an energy that set all 
her little grey ringlets bobbing under tho 
mushroom hat with its flat and faded ribbon, 
she turned abruptly and threaded her way 
to the house among the uprooted plants 
which lay upon the pathway. 

44 What can we do ? ” faltered Sophia, as 
she absentmindedly struck the trowel into 
the middle of a patch of mignonette. 

Priscilla turned as she entered the passage¬ 
like slip of glass which they dignified by the 
name of greenhouse. 

44 I don’t know,” she said helplessly. 

And yet they had actually been almost 
enjoying the excitement of it all. 

The day before they had felt quite friendly 
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and happy again, making a division of the 

E :es and separating the ornaments and 
-knacks with which their little home 
Was full to overflowing. 

Twenty-five years since their widowed 
mother’s death had they lived together, 
with hardly a wish apart, sharing the ex¬ 
penses and interests of the small establish¬ 
ment, and scrupulously dividing the duties 
and the honours which came to them as 
twin sisters and joint mistresses of the 
quiet house. 

Priscilla ordered the dinner and kept the 
accounts. Sophia looked after the house¬ 
hold linen and general repairs: Sophia sat 
at the top of the table and poured out tea 
for six mSnths of the year, but regularly on 
the first of July Priscilla changed places 
and acted hostess till the thirty-first of 
December. When the two sisters went out 
visiting during Priscilla’s months of office, 
she entered the room first, but when Sophia’s 
turn came, Priscilla took the second place. 

44 Surely it’s difficult for you having two 
mistresses,” a friend of Barbara, the general 
factotum once remarked to her, 44 and 
two old maids into the bargain.” 

44 And what for should it be difficult ? ” 
Barbara indignantly exclaimed. 44 If you 
can show me a peacefuler house in all 
England, I’ll thank you to recommend 
me to it. We don’t tread on each other’s 
toes like some folks do; It’s twenty-five 
years since I stood just there, in front of 
the kitchen table, with Miss Priscilla sitting 
on this chair, and Miss Sophia on that, and 
Miss Sophia she said : 4 Priscilla, I think we 
are agreed that Barbara will suit us,’ and 
Miss Priscilla said to me: 4 Barbara, Miss 
Sophia and I have agreed to engage you. 
We trust you will be happy with us.’ 

44 I’ve never had a hasty word from either 
of them all these years, except perhaps once 
or twice at the beginning, when I’d forgotten 
whose turn it was to read prayers and pour 
out tea, when the time came for them to 
change.” 
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It was Barbara who came surreptitiously 
to the Vicarage, with swollen eyelids and 
trembling lips, to ask the Vicar if he would 
come up to see her ladies at his earliest 
convenience. 

“ I don’t know what’s come to them. 
I can’t make out what’s happened, but 
Miss Priscilla she says she’s going, and 
they’re turning the house regular inside 
out.” 

The June sunshine was flooding the old 
cottage, when the Vicar walked up the path 
and rang the bell under the little rose- 
covered porch. 

Miss Priscilla had just entered the parlour 
from the greenhouse, as he was ushered in, 
and it was with real concern that he noticed 
the traces of distress and anxiety upon her 
usually serene face. The room, too, looked 
strangely in disorder, books piled in heaps 
about the floor, the furniture all disarranged, 
and half the pictures gone from the walls. 

“ What has happened, my dear Miss 
Priscilla ? ” he asked, as he took her cold 
hand in his. 

“ Everything,” said Miss Priscilla in¬ 
coherently, as she took a dismal look round 
the room. 

He was moving a chair forward, when he 
was startled by an exclamation from Miss 
Priscilla. 

“ Not that chair, Mr. Oakes, that’s hers. 
I dare not ask you to sit there,” she added 
with a nervous giggle. 

“ What do you mean ? ” asked Mr. Oakes, 
sitting down on the easy chair which Miss 
Priscilla had pushed towards him. 

He began to fear that his parishioner’s 
brain was affected, the habitual calm and 
comfort of the whole establishment seemed 
so strangely disturbed. 

“ I suppose you can’t have Christmas in 
June, Mr. Oakes, even to please Sophia ? 
As you can’t, we’ve agreed to separate.” 

“ But why, my dear Miss Priscilla ? ” he 
exclaimed. “ Why should any day in the 
calendar be a reason for you and Miss Sophia 
separating ? I’m sure I’d change it if I 
possibly could, but I don’t see what differ¬ 
ence it would make to either of you.” 

“ All the difference,” said Miss Priscilla 
solemnly. 

“ You surely don’t mean to say that you’ve 
quarrelled, Miss Priscilla ? ” said the Vicar 
in an incredulous tone. 

“ Who poured out tea for you and Mrs. 
Oakes last Christmas day, when you came 
here to wish us a happy Christmas ? ” asked 
Miss Priscilla suddenly. 
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“ You did yourself,” answered the Vicar. 

“ And the Christmas before ? ” 

“ Why, you did. Miss Priscilla.” 

“ And the Christmas before that ? and 
before that ? and before that ? ” Miss Pris¬ 
cilla queried in an excited manner. 

“ There’s not a Christmas since you first 
came here that your own hand has not poured 
out for us the refreshing cup,” said Mr. 
Oakes gallantly. 

Miss Priscilla gave a little satisfied sniff. 
“ I thought so,” she said. 

There was silence. The Vicar was begin¬ 
ning to understand. 

“ F.rom the first of January to the thirtieth 
of June, Sophia may pour out as many cups 
of tea as there are leaves on that tree, but 
Christmas Day—never—at least as long as 
we live together ! ” and Miss Priscilla folded 
her small hands firmly on her knees, and 
nodded her head like a Chinese mandarin. 

“ Four days ago, as we were sitting on the 
garden seat,” she added in a slightly sepul¬ 
chral tone, “ Sophia actually suggested 
that we should alter our arrangements, and 
that she should take the head of the table 
for the latter part of the year. She said 
I’d been hostess on Christmas Day for 
twenty-five years, and she thought it was 
her turn now ! As if I would give up my 
rights after twenty-five years. So I’m 
going to-morrow, Mr. Oakes.” 

“ Will Miss Sophia be able to live on 
here ? ” asked the Vicar. 

“ No, she won’t,” replied Miss Priscilla 
shortly, “ but I can’t help that.” 

“ And where are you going, if I may 
ask?” 

“ I’ve taken some rooms in Mrs. Finch’s 
house at Brereton Cross Roads, and will 
furnish them for myself. We have divided 
the furniture between us. We were just 
doing the plants as you came in.” 

Nothing Mr. Oakes could say seemed to 
carry the least weight with either of the 
two ladies. He left them both sitting 
glum, silent, and dejected in the dismantled 
parlour. ' 

Next morning dawned gloomy and wet, 
and when Priscilla came down to breakfast, 
she found Sophia standing at the window, 
with traces of tears upon her face. 

It was almost a silent meal, and somehow 
did not seem nearly so appetising as usual: 
The toast tasted like leather, and the tea 
was insipid, while the conversation was 
desultory and languishing. 

“ Farmer Burrows’ carts are coming at 
ten o’clock,” said Priscilla at length, with 
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assumed carelessness. “ We’ve got on very 
well with the dividing. I think it’s all quite 
fair.” 

“ There’s one thing wc haven’t settled 
yet,” said Sophia rather huskily. 

Since that exclamation in the garden 
when Fluffy’s future had suddenly presented 
itself to them, neither of them had alluded 
to the subject again. Now, however, some¬ 
thing must be done. 

Sophia looked at Priscilla, and Priscilla 
looked at Sophia. 

“ He was given to us both equally,” said 
Sophia rather defiantly. 

“ I took him in my arms first,” said 
Priscilla, “ when the man brought him to 
the door.” 

“ But I saw him first from the window,” 
argued Sophia. 

“ What a darling he looked,” she solilo¬ 
quised, “ with his fluffy coat and his pretty 
little ways.” 

“ Fluffy was the right name for him then,” 
said Priscilla. “ How we laughed when he 
gave that first funny little bark at the 
butcher’s boy.” 

“ He has got dearer and dearer every 
day,” said Sophia. 

It was hard to tell in which of the old 
ladies* hearts he was more deeply enshrined. 
To give him up seemed an absolute im¬ 
possibility to either of them. 

“ We can’t divide him exactly,” said 
Priscilla, trying to brave out the matter, 
though her voice shook a little as she spoke. 
“ Suppose we draw lots.” 

“ No, no, I could not do that,” said Sophia. 
“ Supposing I drew a blank,” she said to 
herself. The idea was too dreadful to think 
of. 

Barbara came in at that minute, stern and 
disapproving. “ The carts are here, Miss 
Priscilla,” she said. 

“ We must do something,” said Sophia, 
giving an agonising wriggle on her chair 
and spasmodically pushing away her plate 
from her. She felt she wanted more space. 
The suspense was choking her. 

“ Let Barbara be judge,” she said. 

She had a strong idea that Barbara would 
decide in her favour. 

“ Let Fluffy choose himself,” urged Pris¬ 
cilla. She was rather afraid of Barbara’s 
judgment. Barbara had spoken several 
home truths the last few days to both ladies, 
but Priscilla had had the worst of it. 

So Barbara was deputed to hold Fluffy 
on the hearthrug, while Sophia and Priscilla 
each went to the furthest extremities of the 


room, and stood tremulously anxious for 
Fluffy’s final decision. 

Priscilla had rather a guilty feeling as she 
chose the sideboard end of the room. The 
biscuit box stood upon it, and she even 
managed to give it a slight knock with her 
hand, hoping that Fluffy’s sharp ears might 
catch the sound. 

But Fluffy looked profoundly unconscious. 
He sat down and gently scratched his ear. 
Then he slowly turned towards the window. 

“ Oh, you precious darling ! ” 

Sophia’s tears were on his head, and 
Sophia’s arms were clasped uncomfortably 
closely around his stout little body. 

Priscilla straightened her back. “ At 
any rate this is mine,” she said, stalking to 
the side of the fireplace and seizing the neat 
little round basket with bright red cushions 
wdiich she had bought as a birthday present 
for Fluffy only the year before. Indignantly 
turning her back on the faithless dog, poor 
Priscilla marched out of the room with a 
sore and aching heart. 

“ I shan’t leave a thing of mine if I can 
help it,” she said bitterly, as she gave a 
last look round the house and garden. She 
was in the tool shed and had just picked 
up an old gardening knife of hers which was 
lying on a shelf, when her eyes fell upon the 
mowing machine in the corner. It had been 
originally Sophia’s purchase, but Priscilla 
had sent it to be freshly painted as a surprise 
for her that very spring. 

A wicked thought seized her. She threw 
herself down on her knees beside the machine 
and began scraping the paint vigorously 
with her old knife. 

“ She may keep the machine, but she 
shan’t have the paint,” she said viciously, 
as she scratched away with all her might. 

Barbara’s voice in the distance made her 
start up guiltily, and she hardly dared to 
look at her handiwork as she hurried out of 
the shed. 

The carts stood ready packed in front of 
the house, and the old fly from the village 
was at the door to carry away Miss Pris¬ 
cilla herself and her most fragile belongings. 

A queer procession it was as it filed down 
the httle drive, and Sophia watched it 
mournfully from under the roses. She had 
quite broken down as Priscilla took her. seat 
in the very small space which had been left 
for her in the middle of that stack of 
strangely assorted treasures. It looked 
for all the world like a travelling bazaar, 
but in Sophia’s eyes there was nothing 
comical in the sight of the stern little face 
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with its bobbing ringlets, peering out 
between the fronds of a spreading palm, 
with a background of painted fire screens, 
big china pots, and photograph frames. . 

To Sophia there was only tragedy in it all. 

She flew to the carriage window and laid 
hold of Priscilla’s wrist. 

“ Don’t go ! ” she pleaded, “ oh, don’t go, 
Priscilla! We’ve been so happy all along. 
I’ll give up anything if only you’ll stay.” 

Priscilla drew away her wrist and ostenta¬ 
tiously steadied the delicate vase upon her 
knee.\ 

“ Tell the coachman to drive on, please,” 
was all she answered. 

“ Oh, come back, Priscilla! ” were the 
words that fell upon her ears as the carriage 
moved away from the door, and the misery 
and longing in the tone smote her heart like 
a knife. 

The cart with the bedroom furniture had 
gone out of the gate, and now the garden 
plants were passing out of sight. The 
Chippendale cabinet and the handsome 
drawing-room table, which Priscilla had 
inherited from her godmother, were in the 
next cart. The big easy chair that was 
tied on at the very top made it look like 
some triumphal caT, but Miss Priscilla 
felt very unlike a victor as the fly trotted 
past it, and she thought of the bare spaces 
they bad left behind in the cosy sitting- 
room. 

The thoughts kept getting worse and 
worse. Every step that the old horse took 
seemed to be carrying her deeper and deeper 
into misery and loneliness. 

The monotonous click of its feet on the 
hard road said only one sentence to her all 
those long three miles. 

“ Oh—come—back—Pris—cil—la ! ” 

The horse was lame on one leg, and it 
seemed to her that the emphasis of that 
limp always fell on the word “ back.” 

She wished she could. 

But Priscilla was proud. 

The thoughts grew worse still as she sat 
in Mrs. Finch’s square little parlour, with 
her familiar household goods scattered 
about in bewildering confusion. 

She had just had afternoon tea, alone— 
with her thoughts. They were rather un¬ 
pleasant companions. 

As she poured out tea from her pretty 
silver teapot, she thought of Sophia: 
“ She must be using the china one now.” 

Sophia had the silver cream jug and sugar 
basin. Priscilla’s sugar was in a glass dish, 
and the cream was in a white jug with a cat 
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climbing up the handle. Her niece had 
given it to her ten years ago, but she had 
never used it before. It somehow did not 
suit the dignity of the teapot. 

Sophia and she had always felt a little 
glow of innocent pride at their dainty tea 
service, which Barbara kept so beautifully, 
and which made five o’clock tea such a 
pleasant function—especially when there 
were visitors. 

What table was Sophia using, Priscilla 
wondered. Probably the little round one 
that used to stand in the window. Well, 
it would doubtless do very excellently for 
the purpose. Was Sophia sitting there now ? 
What a pretty window it was. Such a uice 
deep bay, looking out over the valley 
towards the sunset. 

There was going to be a glorious one 
to-night, the rain had cleared off and the 
sun was glowing golden against the trees. 

Mrs. Finch’s window looked out towards 
the road, and there was a great row of farm 
buildings that shut out the distant view 
beyond. The garden, too, was overlooked 
by the passers-by. Miss Priscilla had 
stipulated for the use of the garden, but it 
looked dreadfully small and mean to her 
this afternoon. 

Her eyes wandered round the room. 
Could it ever be made home-like ? 

She caught sight of a round basket with 
a red cushion that lay tilted upon its side 
against the wall. 

“ No Fluffy ! ” What wouldn’t she give 
to have him with her. Her hand went out 
involuntarily to the biscuit box. Had 
Barbara remembered to put in one of his 
own special five o’clock tea biscuits ? Yes, 
the biscuit was there, but Sophia had got 
Fluffy. 

“ I suppose Sophia’s perfectly satisfied 
now,” she said to herself, with what she 
meant to be a scornful smile and an in¬ 
dependent toss of the head. 

“ Oh—come—back—Pris—cil—la ! ” 

The lines of the smile disappeared sud¬ 
denly, and the head drooped until the face 
was hidden in two trembling hands. Sob 
after sob shook the proud little shoulders: 

“ Let not the sun go down upon your 
wrath.” 

Miss Priscilla got up, and went in search 
of Mrs. Finch. 

* / * ♦ * 

Sophia was spending the afternoon and 
evening at the Vicarage. She was staying 
late, for she could not bear the thought ox 
going backj 
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“ It looks so dreadful,” she said to Mrs. 
Oakes. “ The garden is like a wilderness, 
it’s in such a mess. We went right down 
the borders, and took up every second plant 
just as it came. We thought that the fairest 
way. But it’s worse still inside the house. 
We did the same with the pictures, but you 
have no idea how heartrending it was. I 
can assure you Her Majesty Queen Victoria 
seems to look down on me with quite a 
different expression, sort of angry and hurt, 
for she’s left alone now. Prince Alberts 
gone with Priscilla. Wellington’s gone too, 
and I’m left with that wretch Napoleon, 
with his horrid hard scowl. 

“ Everything looks so lonely. You know 
we always liked to buy things in pairs if we 
could, and it’s all so lop-sided now. The 
big alabaster vase on the mantelpiece looks 
just like a great, gaunt lighthouse without 
the one at the other end, and the little 
Dresden china man-shepherd has nothing to 
balance him except an ugly elephant¬ 
headed idol. The shepherdess and the 
Indian worshipper were Priscilla’s.” 

“ Was it really necessary for you to 
separate, Sophia ? ” said Mrs. Oakes. 
“ Could you not have made it up somehow ? 
Was the cause worth it all, do you think ? ” 

“ Well, you see,” said Sophia rather 
shamefacedly, “ it was a matter of giving up 
what we both thought We’d a right to. It 
seemed quite worth it at the time, but ”— 
Sophia cleared her throat—“ it doesn’t 
now. 

“ We were just two proud, selfish old 
things,” she added suddenly, “ and we 
ought to have known better. I’d just give 
up anything to have dear, dear Priscilla 
back, and everything going on as it was 
before.” 

It was actually past ten o’clock before 
Sophia could make up her mind to go back 
to the desolate house. 

Mr. Oakes accompanied her to her door, 
and she said “ Good-night ” to him with a 
strange sinking in her heart, as she entered 


the hall and passed through to the little 
sitting-room beyond. She hardly dared to 
raise her eyes to the offended Majesty on 
the wall. She dreaded the indignant look 
she had seen there during the afternoon. 

But how was this ? Queen Victoria was 
actually smiling. She was sure she was. 
For Prince Albert was there just opposite, 
with his hand in its accustomed place upon 
his sword. 

Sophia rubbed her eyes. Was she dream¬ 
ing ? 

There were no dismal gaps on the wall at 
all. Wellington was standing firm and 
resolute, perfectly able and ready to 
withstand Napoleon’s scowl. The Chip¬ 
pendale cabinet was in its usual place— 
empty it is true—but there as large as life. 
The easy chair Priscilla always sat in was 
there, too, just as it always was, beside the 
fireplace, and the little Sutherland table, 
with the biscuit box and the tumblers of 
milk, were there also. Barbara always 
placed them there the last thing before she 
went to bed. 

But it was Priscilla’s biscuit box. How 
did it get there to-night ? And there 
were two tumblers of milk. Had Barbara 
forgotten ? 

Fluffy got up from the side of the fireplace 
and came towards her. Why, it was his 
own round, red-cushioned basket that he had 
been lying in! What could it all mean ? 

A hesitating hand was laid on her arm ; 
rather a thin hand with an old-fashioned 
hair ring upon it, which Sophia knew well. 

“ Sophia, I did what you told me. I 
couldn’t help it. I had to come back.” 

* * * * 

Next Christmas day when Mr. and Mrs; 
Oakes came to wish them a happy Christmas, 
Barbara handed the tea round upon a tray. 

If she had not thus solved the difficulty 
Mr. and Mrs. Oakes would have had no tea. 

Neither of the two little ladies could be 
prevailed upon to touch the silver teapot 
that afternoon; 


Jk Jk Jk REPARTEE. Jk Jk Jk 


Said the tailor to Gayhoy , 

Whose cheek is sublime: 

“ Your account has been standing 
A very long time.” 


Bear me , is that so ? ” 

Said the dude , spruce and neat ; 
Then you'd better aJt once 
Give the poor thing a seat.” 


“ Delighted , Tm sure l ” 
Said Snip , calm and cool , 
“ Let's see , shall we make it 
A ‘ re-ceipt ’ in full ? ” 
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It is a generally accepted theory that the eyes of a snake ha<ve the 
power to exercise an extraordinary fascination upon a human being. 
Mr. Bierce has selected this theme for the story which he tells here with 
almost uncanny realism. 


The Man and the Snake. * 

* * * J- * By AMBROSE BIERCE. 


I T is of veritabyll report, and attested of so many 
that there be nowe of wyse and learned none to 
gaynsaye it, that ye serpente hys eye hath a 
magnetick propertie that whosoe falleth into its 
evasion is drawn forwards in despyte of his wille, 
and perisheth miserabyll by ye creature hys byte. 

Stretched at his ease upon a sofa in 
dressing gown and slippers, Harker Brayton 
smiled as he read the foregoing sentence 
in old Morryster’s “ Marvells of Science.” 
" The only marvel in the matter,” he said 
to himself, “ is that the wise and learned 
in Morryster’s day should have believed such 
nonsense as is rejected by most of even the 
ignorant in ours.” 

A train of reflections followed—for Bray¬ 
ton was a man of thought—and he uncon¬ 
sciously lowered his book without altering 
the direction of his eyes. As soon as the 
volume had gone below the line of sight, 
something in an obscure corner of the room 
recalled his' attention to his surroundings. 

What he saw, in the shadow under his bed, 
were two small points of light, apparently 
about an inch apart. They might have 
been reflections of the gas jet above him, 
in metal nail heads ; he gave them but little 
thought and resumed his reading. 

A moment later something—some impulse 
which it did not occur to him to analyse— 
impelled him to lower the book again and 
seek for what he saw before. 

The points of light were still there. They 
seemed to have become brighter than before, 
shining with a greenish lustre which he had 
not at first observed. He thought, too, 
that they might have moved a trifle— 
were somewhat nearer. They were still 
too much in shadow, however, to reveal 
their nature and origin to an indolent 
attention, and he resumed his reading. 

Suddenly something in the text suggested 
a thought which made him start, and drop 
the book for the third time to the side of 
the sofa, whence, escaping from his hand, 
it fell sprawling to the floor, back upwards. 
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Brayton, half risen, was staring intently 
into the obscurity beneath the bed, where 
the points of light shone with, it seemed 
to him, an added fire. His attention was 
now fully aroused; his gaze, eager and 
imperative, disclosed, almost directly beneath 
the foot-rail of the bed, the coils of a large 
serpent—the points of light were its eyes. 

Its horrible, head, thrust flatly forth from 
the innermost coil and resting upon the 
outermost, was directed straight towards 
him, the definition of the wide, brutal jaw, 
and the idiot-like forehead, serving to show 
the direction of its malevolent gaze. The 
eyes were no longer merely luminous points; 
they looked into his own with a meaning, 
a malign significance. 

* * * * * 

A snake in a bedroom of a modern city 
dwelling of the better sort is, happily, not 
so common a phenomenon as to make 
explanation altogether needless. 

Harker Brayton, a bachelor of thirty-five, 
a scholar, idler, and something of an athlete, 
rich, popular, and of sound health, had 
returned to San Francisco from all manner 
of remote and unfamiliar countries. 

His tastes, always a trifle luxurious, had 
taken on an added exuberance from long 
privation; and the resources of even the 
Castle Hotel being inadequate to their perfect 
gratification, he had gladly accepted the 
hospitality of his friend, Dr. Druring, 
the distinguished scientist. 

Dr. Druring’s house, a large, old-fashioned 
one in what was now an obscure quarter of 
the city, had an outer and visible aspect 
of proud reserve. It plainly would not 
associate with the contiguous elements 
of its altered environment, and appeared to 
have developed some of the eccentricities 
which come of isolation. One of these was 
a “ wing,” conspicuously irrelevant in 
point of architecture, and no less rebellious 
in the matter of purpose; for it was a 
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combination of laboratory, menagerie, and 
museum. 

It was here that the doctor indulged the 
scientific side of his nature in the study of 
such forms of animal life' as engaged his 
interest and comforted his taste—which, 
it must be confessed, ran rather to the lower 
forms. 

His scientific sympathies were distinctly 
reptilian; he loved Nature’s vulgarians, 
and described himself the Zola of zoology. 
His wife and daughters, not having the 
desire to share his enlightened curiosity 
regarding the works and ways of our ill- 
starred fellow creatures, were, with needless 
austerity, excluded from what he called the 
Snakery, and doomed to companionship 
with their own kind, though to soften the 
rigours of their lot, he permitted them, 
out of his great wealth, to outdo the reptiles 
in the gorgeousness of their surroundings, 
and to shine with a superior splendour. 

Architecturally, and in point of “ furnish¬ 
ing,” the Snakery had a severe simplicity 
befitting the humble circumstances of its 
occupants, many of whom, indeed, could 
not safely have been intrusted with the 
liberty which is necessary to the full enjoy¬ 
ment of luxury, for they had the troublesome 
peculiarity of being alive. 

In their own apartments, however, they 
were under as little personal restraint as 
was compatible with their protection from 
the baneful habit of swallowing one another, 
and, as Brayton had thoughtfully been 
apprised, it was more than a tradition that 
some of them had at divers times been found 
in parts of the premises where it would have 
embarrassed them to explain their presence. 
Despite the Snakery and its uncanny asso¬ 
ciations—to which, indeed, he gave little 
attention—Brayton found life at Dr. 
Druring’s very much to his mind. 

* * * * * 

Beyond a smart shock of surprise and a 
shudder of mere loathing, Mr. Brayton was 
not greatly affected. * His first thought was 
to ring the bell and bring a servant; but, 
although the bell-cord dangled within easy 
reach, he made no movement towards it; 
it had occurred to his mind that the act 
might subject him to the suspicion of fear, 
which he certainly did not feel. He was 
more keenly conscious of the incongruous 
nature of thre situation than affected by its 
perils; it was revolting, but absurd* 

The reptile was of a species with which 
Brayton was unfamiliar. Its length he 
could only conjecture; the body at the 


largest visible part seemed about as thick 
as his forearm. In what way was it danger¬ 
ous, if in any way ? Was it venomous ? 
Was it a constrictor ? His knowledge of 
'’Nature’s danger signals did not enable him 
to say; he had never deciphered the code. 

If not dangerous, the creature was at 
least offensive. 

Brayton rose to his feet and prepared to 
back softly away from the snake, without 
disturbing it, if possible, and through the 
door. People retire so from the presence 
of the great, for greatness is power, and 
power is a menace. 

He knew that he could walk backwards 
without obstruction, and find the door 
without error. Should the monster follow, 
the taste which had plastered the walls 
with paintingB had consistently supplied a 
rack of murderous Oriental weapons from 
which he could snatch one to suit the 
occasion. 

In the meantime the snake’s eyes burnt 
with a more pitiless malevolence than ever. 

Brayton lifted his right foot free of the 
floor to step backwards. That moment 
he felt a strong aversion from doing so. 

“ I am accounted brave,” he murmured ; 
“ is bravery, then, no more than pride ? 
Because there are none to witness the shame 
shall I retreat ? ” 

He was steadying himself with his right 
hand upon the back of a chair, his foot 
suspended. 

“ Nonsense ! ” he said aloud ; “lam not 
so great a coward as to fear to seem to 
myself afraid.” 

He lifted the foot a little higher by slightly 
bending the knee, and thrust it sharply to 
the floor—an inch in fropt of the other ! 
He could not think how that occurred. 

A trial with the left foot had the same 
result; it wast again in advance of the 
right. The hand upon the chair-back was 
grasping it; the arm was straight, reaching 
somewhat backward. One might have seen 
that he w r as reluctant to lose his hold. 

The snake’s malignant head was still 
thrust forth from the inner coil as before, 
the neck level. It had not moved, but its 
eyes were now electric sparks, radiating an 
infinity of luminous needles. 

The man had an ashen pallor. Again he 
took a step forward, and another, partly 
dragging the chair, which, when finally 
released, fell upon the floor with a crash. 

The man groaned ; the snake made neither 
sound nor motion, but its eyes were two 
dazzling suns. The reptile itself was wholly 
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concealed by them. They gave off enlarging 
rings of rich and vivid colours, which at 
their greatest expansion successively van¬ 
ished like soap bubbles ; they seemed to 
approach his very face, and anon were an 
immeasurable distance away. 

He heard, somewhere, the continuous 
throbbing of a great drum, with desultory 
bursts of far music, inconceivably sweet, 
like the tones of an iEolian harp. He knew 
it for the sunrise melody of Memnon’s 
statue, and thought he stood in the Nileside 
reeds, hearing, with exalted sense, that 
immortal anthem through the silence of the 
centuries. 

The music ceased; rather, it became by 
insensible degrees the distant roll of a 
retreating thunderstorm. A landscape, 
glittering with sun and rain, stretched before 
him, arched with a vivid rainbow, framing 
in its giant curve a hundred visible cities. 

In the middle distance a vast serpent, 
wearing a crown, reared its head out of 
its voluminous convolutions and looked at 
him with his dead mother’s eyes. 

Suddenly this enchanting landscape 
seemed to rise swiftly upward, like a drop- 
scene at a theatre, and vanished in a blank. 
Something struck him a hard blow upon the 
face and breast. He had fallen to the floor. 

For a moment he was dazed and stunned, 
and lay with closed eyes, his face against 
the floor. In a few moments he had 
recovered, and then realised that his fall, 
by withdrawing his eyes, had broken the 
spell which held him. He felt that now, 
by keeping his gaze averted, he would be 
able to retreat. 

But the thought of the serpent within a 
few feet of his head, yet unseen—perhaps in 
the very act of springing upon him and 
throwing its coils about his throat—was too 
horrible. He lifted his head, stared again 
into those eyes, and was again in bondage. 

The snake had not moved, and appeared 
somewhat to have lost its power upon the 
imagination; the gorgeous illusions of a 
few moments before were not repeated. 
Beneath that flat and brainless brow its 
black, beady eyes simply glittered, as at 
first, with an expression unspeakably 
malignant. It was as if the creature, 
knowing its triumph assured, had determined 
to practise no more alluring vfrles. 

Now ensued a fearful scene. The man, 
prone upon the floor, within a yard of his 
enemy, raised the upper part of his body 
upon his elbows, his head thrown back, his 
legs extended to their full length. 
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He bent himself at the waist, shifting 
his legs from side to side. And every 
movement left him a little nearer to the 
snake. He thrust his. hands forward to 
brace himself back, yet constantly advanced 
upon his elbows. 

* * * * * 

Dr. Druring and his wife sat in the library. 
The scientist was in rare good humour. 

“ I have just obtained, by exchange with 
another collector,’’ he said, “ a splendid 
specimen of the ophiophogus .” 

“ And what may that be ? ” the lady 
inquired with a somewhat languid interest. 

“ Why, bless my soul, what profound 
ignorance ! My dear, a man who ascertains 
after marriage that his wife does not know 
Greek, is entitled to a divorce. The 
ophiophogus is a snake which eats other 
snakes.” 

“ I hope it will eat all yours;” she said, 
absently shifting the lamp. “ But how does 
it get the other snakes ? By charming 
them, I suppose ? ” 

“ That is just like you, dear,” said the 
doctor, with an affectation of petulance. 
“ You know how irritating to me is any 
allusion to that vulgar superstition about 
the snake’s power of fascination.” 

The conversation was interrupted by a 
mighty cry, which rang through the 
silent house like the voice of a demon shout¬ 
ing in a tomb ! Again and yet again it 
sounded, with terrible distinctness. 

Almost before the echoes of the last cry 
had died away, the doctor was out of the 
room, springing up the staircase two steps 
at a time. 

In the corridor, in front of Brayton’s 
bedroom, he met some servants who had 
come from the upper floor. Together they 
rushed at the door without knocking. 
It was unfastened and gave way. Brayton 
lay upon his face on the floor, dead. His 
head and arms were partly concealed under 
the foot-rail of the bed. They pulled the 
body away, turning it upon the back. The 
face was repulsive to behold, the eyes were 
wide open and staring. ' 

“ Died in a fit,” said the scientist, bending 
his knee and placing his hand upon the 
heart. While in that position he happened 
to glance under the bed. “ Merciful 
Heavens ! ” he added, “ how did this thing 
get in here ? ” 

He reached under the bed, pulled out the 
snake, and flung it, still coiled, across the 
room. It was a stuffed snake; its eyes 
were two shoe buttons. 
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Roads!—the highways and byways formed by human agency, Uke 
rivers along which may flow the art and literature, poetry and pathos, 
business and recreation, the serious and the whimsical. Roads!—how 
they teem with romance l 44 All roads lead to Rome ," as the time¬ 
worn saw has it, and all roads may boast their quantum of fact and 
fancy, extravagant or the reverse, 

Like granite columns on which are deeply graven the sorrow and 
pleasure, strife and turmoil, friendship and hatred of centuries, the 
records of these roads stand out ruggedly as memories of the past. In 
the following series of excerpts, culled from the writings of master 
'minds alone, the grand old stories of the King's highway will be re-told. 
Pen pictures from the earliest days till our own time, with Us throbbing 
motors, its pace, and, alas l its general coldness of fellow-feeling, will 
be found, and these gleanings from standard English literature will be 
collated under the well-warranted title : 44 Romances of the Road ," 


Romances of the Road. * > 

TEN THOUSAND A YEAR. * ^ * S 

By SAMUEL JYARREN, D.C.L. (Geo. Ron Hedge & Sons Ltd.) 


** Ten Thousand a Year” which was written early last century , r dates the adven¬ 
tures of Mr. Tittlebat Titmouse , a draper's assistant , who suddenly finds himsdf entitled 
to that income and the fine estate of Yatton , in Yorkshire. 

The Drdincourts , who really own the place , experience many vicissitudes and have to 
leave their beautiful home , but eventually it turns out that Mr. Titmouse was the innocent 
victim of a plot , and the Drdincourts , like King Charles , enjoy their own again. 

The following extract vividly describes their journey from London to Yorkshire in 
the latter part of the story , when Yatton once more bdongs to them. 


A T length every arrangement had been 
made in London for their quitting 
it, and at Yatton for their arrival. 
The last article of furniture, a magnificent 
piano for Lady Drelincourt, had gone down 
a fortnight before. Lord and Lady De la 
Zouch, together with Mr. Delamere, had 
been at Fotheringham for some time; and 
the accounts they gave in their letters of the 
scene which might be expected on the memor¬ 
able occasion of Lord Drelincourt’s taking 
ossession of Yatton, threw them all into a 
utter of excitement. 

From Mr. Delamere’s accounts, it would 
seem as if the day of their arrival was to be 
a sort of jubilee. He himself had been 
to and fro twenty times between Yatton 
and Fotheringham; an entire unanimity 
of feeling existed, it seemed, with reference 
to all the leading arrangements, between 
himself, Mr. Griffiths, Dr. Tatham, Lord and 
Lady de la Zouch, and the Earl and Countess 
of Oldaere, whom it had been deemed ex¬ 
pedient to take into their confidence upon 


the occasion; and a difficult negotiation 
concerning a certain fine military band, 
belonging to a regiment stationed only 
eleven miles off, had been brought to a most 
satisfactory termination! 

Dr. Tatham wrote letters to them, es¬ 
pecially to Miss Aubrey, almost every day, 
and, in fact, they all began to imagine 
themselves already at Yatton, and in the 
midst of the delicious bustle that was going 
on there. 

At length the long-expected day for 
their setting off arrived—the 5th day 
of May, 18-—. About ten o’clock in 
the forenoon might have been seen 
standing, opposite Lord Drelincourt’s 
door in Dover Street, twq roomy travelling 
carriages and four. 

Several newly-engaged servants had gone 
down two or three days before, in charge 
of a large van of luggage; and in the 
first carriage were going only Lord 
and Lady Drelincourt and Miss Aubrey, 
his lordship’s valet and Lady Drelincourt’s 
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maid sitting in the rumble behind; 
while the second carriage was occu¬ 
pied by little Charles and Agnes, and their 
faithful attendants, together with Harriet, 
Miss Aubrey’s faithful and pretty little 
maid. 

Everything being at length ready, the 
word was given, crack went the whips, and 
away they rolled on their memorable and 
exciting journey. 

There was an evident air of expectation 
and interest along the road, for a long 
while before they approached Yatton; for, 
in fact, it was generally known that Lord 
Drelincourt, who, it was believed, had 
passed through a series of romantic adven¬ 
tures, was going down to take possession of 
the ancient family seat in Yorkshire. 

How the hearts of the travellers yearned 
towards the dear old familiar objects on 
each side of the road, which, as they ad¬ 
vanced at a rapid pace, they passed with 
increasing frequency! At length they 
reached the last posting-house, which was 
within twelve miles of Yatton, and where 
there were manifest symptoms of prepara¬ 
tion and excitement. 

Eight very fine horses were brought out 
in a twinkling, and the harness appeared 
both new and gay. Mrs. Spruce, the land¬ 
lady, together with her two daughters, all 
of them dressed with unusual smartness, 
stood at the inn door, curtseying repeatedly ; 
and on Lady Drelincourt and Kate seeing 
them, they beckoned them to the carriage 
door, and inquired after their health, with 
such a kindness and interest in their manner 
as almost brought tears into their eyes. 

“ So you have not forgotten us, Mrs. 
Spruce ? ” asked Lord Drelincourt with a 
gay smile, as they handed a couple of glasses 
of water into the carriage, at the request of 
Lady Drelincourt and Kate, who were 
evidently getting very nervous with their 
proximity to Yatton, and the exciting scenes 
which there awaited them. 

“ Oh, my lord, forgotten your lordship ! 
No, my ladies, not for one minute since the 
dismal day you all went—my lord ! There’s 
such a stir, my ladies, along the road—you’ll 
see it all when you get a mile further on. 
Of course, your .lordship and your lady¬ 
ships know what’s going to be done at the 
Hall-” 

“ Ah, ah ! So I hear ! Well, good-day, 
Mrs. Spruce ! ” cried Lord Drelincourt, and 
the next moment they had dashed off on 
their last stage, and at a thundering pace to 
be sure. 
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“ Oh, Agnes ! Oh, Kate ! What a con¬ 
trast is this to the day on which our horses’ 
heads, two years ago, were turned the other 
way! ” exclaimed Lord Drelincourt; but 
received only a faint reply, for his companions 
were getting excited and restless with the 
rapidly increasing evidences of excitement 
on the road. 

As they advanced they overtook vehicles 
of every description, all containing people in 
gay holiday trim, and all with their horses' 
heads turned one way—viz., towards the 
great centre of attraction, Yatton. At 
length the increasing number of carriages, 
chaises, cars, gigs, vans, carts, waggons— 
many of them decked with ribands, flowers, 
and laurel boughs—compelled them to 
slacken their speed, and gave them fuller 
opportunities of witnessing the joyful en¬ 
thusiasm with which their approach was 
greeted. Already they heard, or imagined 
they heard, from the direction of Yatton, 
the sounds of voices and music. 

“ I’m sure, Charles, I shall cry like a 
child,” quoth Kate, her eyes suddenly 
filling with tears ; and such was the case 
also with Lady Drelincourt. 

“ And what, Kate, if you do ? ” cried 
her brother joyfully, kissing and embracing 
them affectionately. 

“ Charles ! Charles !—I declare there’s 
old Granny Grimston—it is indeed ! ” cried 
Kate eagerly, as they passed an old-fashioned 
market-cart, in which sat, sure enough, the 
good creature Miss Aubrey had mentioned, 
beside her daughter, to whom Kate waved 
her hand repeatedly—for the former had 
been an old pensioner of the late Mrs. 
Aubrey. . 

Oh, what a sight burst upon them when 
they came to the turning of the road which 
brought them full in view of Yatton—the 
village and the Hall! They came, too, to a 
dead standstill—’twas impossible to get 
on for some time, for they seemed to have 
got suddenly into the middle of some great 
fair ! What a shout rent the air ! Boughs 
of laurel were waving in all directions, with 
wreaths and ribands ! Beautiful nosegays 
were flung in through the carriage windows 
by men, women, and even children, all 
dressed in their best and gayest attire ! 

Here was formed an equestrian procession 
that was to precede them into Yatton, 
consisting of some hundred stout Yorkshire 
yeomen, chiefly tenants of Lord Drelincourt 
and his neighbours. 

Louder and louder came the shouts of 
welcome from all quarters, before and behind, 
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intermingled at length, as they entered 
the village, with the clash and clangour of 
cymbals, the thundering of drums, the 
sound of trumpets, trombones, clarionets, 
and shrill, inspiriting fifes. ’Twas really 
most exciting, and Lady Drelincourt and 
Kate were already amply fulfilling their own 
predictions. 

Their carriage suddenly stopped for some 
moments ; and a louder shout than had yet 
been heard burst around them, while the 
fine military bend approached playing 
“ Rule Britannia ! ” followed by a proces¬ 
sion of at least two hundred horsemen, 
headed by Delamere, and all wearing his 
bright blue election colours ! He thrust his 
hand into the carriage, and, grasping those 
of each of them, again rode off. Here an 
attempt was made to take the horses 
out of Lord Drelincourt’s carriage, which 
he peremptorily forbade, acknowledging, 
however, the affectionate enthusiasm which 
prompted the proposal, by repeatedly 
bowing in all directions as they passed down 
the village. 

Flags and branches of laurel hung from 
almost every window, and the crowd had 
become so great as to prevent them frequently 
from moving on for more than a minute or 
two together. At length they saw the dear 
old church, with its long, thin, grey spire— 
no doubt its little bells were ringing as 
loudly as they could be rung, but they could 
not be heard ; for the band at that moment, 
when within a few yards of the park gates, 
struck up in fine style the inspiriting air 
of “ The King shall hae his ain again ! ” 

A great number of carriages were drawn 
up on each side of the entrance to the park, 
and the high, antique iron gates and stone 
pillars were covered with wreaths of flowers 
and branches of laurels. Immediately with¬ 
in the gates, on each side, upon forms and 
stools, sat about a dozen of the oldest tenants 
on the estate, male and female, who, on the 
approach of Lord Drelincourt, lifted up 
their hands feebly towards Het.vm, while 
tears ran down their cheeks, and they 
implored a blessing on those who were 
re-entering their own, after so long and 
cruel a separation from it. 

But here the eager and affectionate eyes 
of the travellers lit upon an object infinitely 
mole interesting and affecting than any 
they had yet seen—’twas the venerable 
figure of Dr. Tatham, who, with his hat off, 
stood with his hand and his face elevated 
momentarily towards Heaven, imploring a 
blessing upon those who were entering. 


Lord Drelincourt instantly called for the 
carriage door to be opened, and, within a 
moment or two’s time, he had grasped the 
little doctor’s hands in his own ; and Lady 
Drelincourt and Kate, having also hastily 
alighted, had thrown their arms around him, 
and kissed him with the feelings of two 
daughters towards a fond and venerated 
father. The little doctor was quite over¬ 
come, and could scarcely say a word— 
indeed, they were all much excited. 

At this point came up Mr. Delamere, 
who had dismounted at the gate, and 
placed Kate’s arm hastily, and with a 
proud and triumphant air, within his own, 
while Lady Drelincourt was supported 
between her husband and Dr. Tatham, the 
two children following, with their attendants, 
immediately behind. In this manner they 
approached the Hall, each side of the avenue 
being lined with the gaily-dressed gentry 
of the neighbourhood, collected from far 
and wide. 

When they reached the fine old gateway, 
there shot up suddenly into the air, upon a 
flagstaff planted upon the centre of the 
turret, a splendid crimson banner, while the 
band within the courtyard struck up the 
spirit-stirring air, one which no Englishman 
can listen to without excitement—“ See 
the Conquering Hero comes ! ” 

The moment that they had passed under 
the old gateway, what a gay and brilliant 
scene presented itself! Upon the steps 
fronting the door, and indeed all around, 
stood the most distinguished persons in the 
county, ready to greet, the new-comers. 
There was the Lord-Lieutenant of the county, 
the High Sheriff, two of the county Members 
—Catholics and Protestants—high Tories 
and high Whigs—there they were—the 
high-born, the beautiful—the gifted, the 
good—all crowding with eager and enthusias¬ 
tic welcome around those who were thus 
returning to their own, after so extraordinary 
and infamous an exclusion and banishment. 

To Lady Drelincourt, to Miss Aubrey, to 
Lord Drelincourt himself, amidst the over¬ 
powering excitement of the moment, it 
appeared as though they were in a vivid 
and dazzling dream, and they felt com¬ 
pletely confused and bewildered. Lady 
De La Zouch, and one or two others of their 
considerate friends, observing the painful 
excitement under which Lady Drelincourt 
and Miss Aubrey were labouring, succeeded 
in withdrawing them for a while from the 
tumultuous and splendid scene into their 
chambers. 
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HOW THEY BROUGHT THE GOOD NEWS 
FROM GHENT TO AIX. * * * j* 

Ji. Jt & ^ ROBERT BROWNING. 


Robert Browning’s fine poem “ How they brought the good news from Ghent to Aix 
tells its own story. The description of the tired horses and how they are urged on by 
their eager riders is a marvellous piece of word-painting. 

Browning once wrote: “ There is no sort of historical foundation about the poem. I 
wrote it under the bulwark of a vessel off the African coast, after I had been at sea long 
enough to appreciate even the fancy of a gallop on the back of a certain good horse, 
* York,’ then in my own stable at home. It was written in pencil on the fly-leaf of 
Bartoli’s Simboli, I remember.” 

Although the story is not founded on fact, the events related in it might well have 
occurred during the “ Pacification of Ghent,” which took place in 1576, and was 
the union of Holland, Zeeland, and the Southern Netherlands, under William III. 
The couriers are pictured as riding off at moonset from Ghent to save their own 
ancient city of Aix. Two of the horses drop dead on the way. They pass through 
Boom, Duffeld, Mecheln, Aershot, Hasselt, Looz, Tongres, and Dalhem to Aix, and 
the reader can almost hear the rhythmic galloping of the good horse, Roland, which 
bore the whole weight of the news so gallantly: 

/. IV. 


I sprang to the stirrup -, and Joris, and he ; 

I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all 
three. 

“ Good speed ! ” cried the watch, as the gate- 
bolts undrew ; 

“ Speed / ” echoed the wall to us galloping 
through ; 

Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest, 

And into the midnight we galloped abreast. • 

II. 

Not a word to each other ; we kept the great pace 

Neck by neck, stride by stride, never changing 
our place; 

I turned in my saddle and made its girths 
tight, 

Then shortened each stirrup, and set the pique 
right, 

Rebuckled the cheek-strap, chained slacker 
the bit, 

Nor galloped less steadily Roland a whit. 

III. 

*Twas moonset at starting ; but while we drew 
near 

Lokeren, the cocks crew and twilight dawned 
dear ; 

At Boom, a great yellow star came out to see ; 

At Duffeld, 'twas morning as plain as could 
be ; 

And from Mecheln church-steeple we heard 
the half-chime, 

So, Joris broke silence with, “ Yet there is 
time / ” 
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At Aershot, up leapt of a sudden the sun, 

And against him the cattle stood black every 
one, 

To stare through the mist at us gallaping past. 

And I saw my stout galloper Roland at last, 

With resolute shoulders, each butting away 

The haze, as some bluff river headland its 
spray. 

V. 

And his low head and crest , just one sharp ear 
bent back 

For my voice, and the other pricked out on 
his track; 

And one eye's black intelligence—ever that 
glance 

O'er its white edge at me, his own master , 
askance ! 

And the thick, heavy spume-flakes which aye 
and anon 

His fierce lips shook upwards in galoping on. 
VL 

By Hasselt, Dirck groaned ; and cried Joris: 
“ Stay spur 1 

Your Roos galloped bravely, the faults not 
in her. 

We'll remember at Aix”—for one heard 
the quick wheeze v 

Of her chest, saw the stretched neck and 
staggering knees , 

And sunk tail, and horrible heave of the flank , 

As down on her haunches she shuddered and 
sank : 
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VII. 

So, we were left galloping, Joris and I, 

Past Looz and past Tongres, no cloud in the 
sky / 

The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh, 

’Neath our feet broke the brittle bright stubble 
like chaff ; 

TUI over by Dalhem a dome-spire sprang 
white. 

And “ Gallopgasped Joris, “ for Aix is in 
sight / ” 

VIII. 

“ How they'll greet us I ”—and all in a 
moment his roan 

Rolled neck and croup over, lay dead as a 
stone ; 

And there was my Roland to bear the whole 
weight 

Of the news which alone could save Aix from 
her fate, 

With his nostrils like pits full of blood to the 
brim. 

And unth circles of red for his eye-sockets' rimt 


IX. 

Then I cast loose my buffcoat, each holster 
let f all, 

Shook off my jack-boots, let go belt and all, 

Stood up in the stirrup, leant, patted his ear . 

Called my Roland his pet-name, my horse 
without peer ; 

Clapped my hands, laughed and sang, any 
noise, bad or good, 

TUI at length into Aix Roland galloped and 
stood. 

X . 

And all I remember is—friends flocking 
round 

As I sat with his head 'twixt my knees on the 
ground ; 

And no voice but was praising this Roland of 
mine. 

As I poured down his throat our last measure 
of wine, 

Which (the burgesses voted by common consent) 

Was no more than his due who brought good 
news from Ghent. 


a? » » » 

True Detective Stones. * * 


A N unique series of short stories of real 
life starts in this magazine next 
month. The incidents related in it 
have been extracted from the private 
diary of Mons. M. F. Goron, late Chief 
of the Paris Detective Police, and give a 
wonderful insight into the methods of 
detective work. They were gleaned in an 
interesting manner. 

Mr. Keyzer, who is a personal friend 
of the great detective, once had the privilege 
of reading the book in which M. Goron 
has jotted down from time to time his 
impressions, together with certain facts 
and notes of cases. It occurred to him at 
once that here was subject-matter more 
thrilling than any novel—and at the same 
time a record of actual happenings—sealed 
up in the pages of a private diary and 
destined to be lost to the world at large. 
Why not try to rescue it from oblivion \ 

The more Mr. Keyzer read the more he mar¬ 
velled, and finally he persuaded *M. Goron to 
consent to the publication of certain portions 
of the diary, with, of course, strict altera¬ 
tions in the names of persons and places. 


The result is the series which starts next 
month. The readers of The Novel Maga¬ 
zine will have the good fortune to be the 
first to see these extraordinary revelations 
in print. 

M. Goron is possessed of a most interesting 
personality, and his study, in which the 
diary was written, is a veritable museum, 
thickly hung with trophies of famous crimes 
in which he has played the part of investi¬ 
gator, and interesting relics of notorious 
malefactors who have come under his 
ken. 

The Chief of the Paris Detective Police 
wields enormous power, for he is allowed 
certain rights of discretion unknown in this 
country, and his influence is exceedingly 
far-reaching. His fingers are ever on the 
pulse of a great city, and his work is to un¬ 
ravel her tangled skein of mystery and crime. 
Therefore his career must, of necessity, be 
filled with events more strange than those 
met with in fiction. 

The first of these stories deals with a 
dramatic case of blackmail, and is entitled 
“ The Scar .’ 1 
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Narrating a series of mysterious happenings at a Christmas party , 


O F course, out of a real Magic Wishing Well, it was the shabbiest old cracker you 
Cap (the genuine article, you under- ever saw, and not a bit like the lovely big 
stand !) one ought to have got some- ones with pictures and frills that everyone 
thing decent. When I think of all I might else had got. It was a dingy black, and 
have asked for—a steam yacht, a new when I opened it I found a small, pointed 
cricket set, a motor-bike like i Uncle Jack’s, black cap, with little gold-coloured bands 
or a thousand pounds every week of my and curious marks all over it. 
life—it just gives me the blues, I can tell I didn’t want to Wear it, but Dolly said : 
you. “ Oh, put it on, Dick, if mother sees you’re 

But unfortunately circumstances over not wearing a cap she’ll make me give you 
which I had no control (isn’t that the way this one back.” 

the writing chaps would put it ?) made every- I felt jolly well sold as I looked round the 
thing go utterly wrong, and in the end—but table, for everyone had a really gorgeous 
you’ll see! head-dress except me. Uncle Jack was 

It started with Geoff Smith, a chap in my sporting a sky-blue poke bonnet with pink 
form, asking me to a party on Christmas trimmings, and Dolly had a lovely green 
Eve. I’m not very keen on kids’ parties soldier’s helmet with a red chin-strap that 
as a rule, but young Smith’s sister Dolly was, of course, mine by rights. I expect I 
is a jolly decent sort of a girl, and as it was wasn’t looking too pleased, but just then 
Christmas I knew there was sure to be an Dolly whispered : 

extra fine spread. “ Dick, you’re a dear; I’d give you a kiss 

It was only a small party, with a sprink- for it if only it was dark.” 
ling of grown-ups, chiefly relations of the “ Don’t I wish it was dark then,” I whis- 
Smiths, and my Uncle Jack Was there, who’s pered back, just in a joking way, you know, 
awfully sweet on Dolly’s cousin Mildred. It was strange, you’ll admit, that the very 

As I expected, there was a truly magnifi- minute I had spoken every light in the room 
cent spread. Of course, I sat next to Dolly, went out and we were all in tee-total dark- 
and after a few platefuls of ice-cream trifle, ness. There was a regular chorus of “ Ohs,” 
raspberry jelly, and other things I don’t and some of the smallest kids began to blub, 
know the names of, we were told to open the and then Mr. Smith made a little speech 
crackers in front of each plate, and stick begging everyone to keep their seats while 
on the caps we found inside. he went to see what was wrong with the 

I thought this was a silly interruption, electric light, 
but one always has to stand a lot of nonsense All the time I had a queer,. prickly feeling 
at a kids’ party. down my back as if you’d poured a bucket 

“ I’ve got such an ugly, horrid cracker,” of cold water over me. I daresay vou know 
whispered Dolly. “ Mother said it must the kind of feeling I mean. But I’m a chap 
have got into the wrong box by mistake, that can soon put two and two together, and 
but it was the only one left, and so I must I was just wondering if my wish could pos- 
have it, as it couldn’t possibly be given to a sibly have had anything to do with it when 
guest. I’m sure it looks far more like a Dolly said, in that stuck-up, injured way 
boy’s cracker than a girl’s.” girls have when you forget to take notice 

She was pouting, and trying to give me of them for a few minutes : 
fetching looks sideways (and she really has “ I think Billy Harper is a far nicer boy 
decent eyes), and, of course, I could see at than you. He asked me to sit with him 
once what she was driving at. It was very before you came, and I’m sorry now that I 
trying, but I aBk you candidly what could said I’d promised you.” 
a gentleman do but say: “ All right, let’s I told her she looked prettiest when she 
swop under the table ! ” was cross, and she said quite snappily: 
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“ You can’t tell in the dark what I look 
like.’’ 

“ I can see enough,” I answered, “ for 
that kiss,” and before she could speak I 
gave her one right on her cheek. 

She said “ Oh, Dick ! ” like girls do when 
they want you to think they are taken by 
surprise. 

“ It’s all right,” I whispered, “ nobody 
could see! ” 

“ I’ll never speak to you again, so there ! ” 
said Dolly, rubbing her cheek and pretend¬ 
ing to be angry. 

“ Now that I’ve had my kiss,” I remarked, 
“ I must say I should like to get on with this 
pineapple cream. I wish it would come 
light again as easily as it went dark.” 

I ought to put a row of exclamations here 
in the story like this !!!!!!! ! to make you 
understand the astonishing thing that 
happened next. Almost before I had 
finished speaking the lights were all on full 
again, and the people round the table were 
blinking like owls in the sudden glare. 

I stared for a moment with the rest, and 
then, like another flash of light, all at once 
I saw the truth. It really was my wish that 
had done it, for, of course, the little black 
cap must be a Wishing Cap ! 

It couldn’t possibly be chance, you know. 
Each time I had wished anything it had 
instantly come true. So I knew there could 
be no doubt about it, I had found a real 
fairy wishing cap. It nearly took my 
breath away to think of such a ripping dis¬ 
covery, far more sensible than discovering 
the North Pole, or any useless thing like 
that. I’d often read about wishing caps 
in stories, but I’d never dreamt there was 
one actually left in the world now. 

“ Dick,” said Dolly, interrupting my 
thoughts, “ you haven’t spoken a single 
word since the lights went up. Billy Harper 
would have been far pleasanter company.” 

“ Bother Billy Harper ! ” I said, “ you 
listen to me! ” With our heads close 
together over our plates (mine was custard 
sponge by this time) I told her all about my 
discovery. She was quite as excited as I 
was, and agreed that there could be no 
mistake about it, especially after Mr. Smith’s 
manner when he returned. He came in say¬ 
ing : “ I can find nothing wrong, my dear,” 
and then he suddenly realised that the room 
was lighted up again as usual, and he stood 
staring at us. 

Poor Mr. Smith looked very bewildered 
as he walked to his seat; 

“ Can’t understand it, ’pon my word,” 
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he said ; “ looks almost like a practical joke 
of someone’s.” 

I ask you if it was fair that Uncle Jack 
should look at me across the table in the 
most suspicious way ? 

“ I wonder if you could explain it, Dick,” 
he said. “ You’ve a shocking reputation 
for mischief, I know, but this is hardly the 
place or the time to exercise your talents.” 

It’s hard lines because a chap’s had a few 
decent, up-to-date larks at school that he 
should get the credit of turning off every 
light that happens to go out. Besides, 
people can’t very well be turning switches 
off and on and sitting at the table at the 
same time. Even conjurers can’t do that. 
I wonder they couldn’t see for themselves 
that it was magic. Like a stupid ass, I 
couldn’t help going red, just because I knew 
I could explain, only of course I knew no one 
would believe me if I did. 

I suppose that gave me a guilty sort of 
look, for though I said : “ Don’t know what 
you mean, Uncle Jack; I haven’t stirred an 
inch from here since I sat down,” Uncle 
Jack looked at me, and laughed, and said: 
“ Ah ! I thought so ! ” in a nasty way that 
made everyone glare at me. 

“ Never mind what they think,” whis¬ 
pered Dolly; “ it doesn’t matter as long as 
we’ve really got the cap. Let’s find a nice 
corner for ourselves in the drawing-room, 
and decide what to wish for.” 

Well, I insisted first of all on paying Uncle 
Jack out for insinuating horrid things about 
me, and Dolly agreed. I said we might 
wish for all kinds of things for ourselves 
afterwards. 

We both suggested lots of things, but 
nothing quite satisfactory. Some were too 
mean to dream of. I didn’t want to play 
him a shabby trick like turning his hair 
green, or putting a hump on his back— 
though he deserved it—lest we mightn’t 
be able to take it off again. But I did want 
something that would spoil his Christmas 
Eve a bit, for he’d done his best to spoil 
mine. 

“I know,” Dolly said at last; “let’s 
spirit Mildred away, and let him hunt all 
over for her, and not be able to find her. 
That will be such fun, and it will make him 
crosser than anything. Just see how close 
together they are sitting now in the window- 
seat opposite.” 

“ But what should we do with her ? ” I 
asked rather doubtfully, for it’s not often 
that girls’ ideas are up to much. 

“ Oh ! ” said Dolly, “ we shouldn’t do 
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anything with her, of course. We must 
simply wish for her to vanish suddenly to 
some foreign country, you know. It doesn’t 
matter in the least what foreign country, 
because he can’t possibly find her until we 
choose to wish her back again.” 

It wasn’t very clear, but I knew what she 
meant, and really the idea wasn’t so 
bad. 

“ Of course we’ll wish her back before 
long,” said Dolly, “ but not until he has 
had plenty of time to miss her, and feel 
miserable.” 

“ All serene,” I said, and I started to wish, 
but nothing happened. Mildred still sat 
in the opposite corner with Uncle Jack, and 
never even looked up. For a moment I 
felt a silly, and thought it couldn’t be a 
true Wishing Cap after all. 

“ Of course it is,” Dolly said. “ It’s all 
right, but you know with real Wishing Caps 
you can only have two wishes a day, or 
something like that, and you’ve had your 
two already.” 

“ Well, if I’ve had them I’ve had them,” 
I replied rather crossly, “ and the old cap’s 
no use any more.” 

“ Oh, yes, don’t you see, Dick,” cried 
Dolly; “ you must give the cap to me now, 
and then I <?an have two wishes.” 

So I was obliged to hand the precious 
thing back to Dolly, for it seemed the only 
chance of getting any more wishes. 

She put it rakishly on the top of her pretty 
hair. She wears it parted in the middle, 
and all soft and wavy, with a big bow tied 
at the back. 

“ Be jolly careful now,” I said. 

She wished at once very carefully, and 
when we looked across Miss Graham (that’s 
Mildred) was nowhere to be seen. It 
seemed awfully strange and uncanny for 
her to disappear so suddenly. The cap 
had evidently done its work properly this 
time, though I had begun to feel afraid it 
was no good. 

Uncle Jack was looking sort of queer and 
solemn as if he’d received a small shock, 
and he sat alone in his corner while the rest 
played games, and no one could get a word 
out of him, though I asked him several 
times where Miss Graham had gone. I felt 
quite sorry for him at last, but I thought it 
wouldn’t be wise to wish Mildred back again 
too soon. 

“ It’s rather a slow party,” I whispered 
to Dolly, while the others were working off 
a lot of silly forfeits, biting an inch off the 
poker, you know, and measuring six yards 
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of love-ribbon. I expect you know how to 
do them. “ Let’s wish for Christmas 
presents all round. Everybody would be 
delighted and it would be such a lark to 
see their surprise.” 

“ There’ll be the Christmas Tree soon,” 
she said, “ and I know there’s a present 
for everyone on it.” 

“ Oh,” I said, “ we needn’t wait for that, 
you know, these would be extra, and people 
never mind getting extra presents.” 

Of course by this time I should have liked 
a few good wishes for myself, but I thought 
it was better to be kind to others on Christ¬ 
mas Eve. I can see now it would have been 
more sensible to make sure of a few decent 
things for myself first. But experimeniia 
docet! That’s Latin, and I’m not quite 
sure of the spelling, but it means that if 
you only had the same chance again you’d 
generally do differently. 

Well, I made Dolly say: “ I wish for a 
splendid Christmas present to come at once 
for everyone here.” 

We had to wait so long this time that we 
had begun to think it was a frost. But at 
last there was a knock at the door, and two 
maids carried in a huge hamper and set it 
down in front of Mrs. Smith. It was corded, 
but not addressed, and the maids said a 
perfect stranger had just brought it, and 
had asked that it might be taken to the 
drawing-room immediately, as it was Christ¬ 
mas presents for the party. 

They all looked so surprised and excited, 
and crowded round to watch Mrs. Smith 
uncord and open the hamper. 

“ I can guess who’s sent it,” she kept say¬ 
ing. “ It’s Great-Uncle Crabtree, I know 
it is. He wouldn’t come to the party when 
I asked him, and so he’s sent these instead. 
It’s just like him.” 

“ Nothing of the sort, my dear,” said Mr; 
Smith ; “ it’s not a bit like him to send 
presents at all, to say nothing of a big 
hamperful like this. Depend upon it, it’ll 
turn out to be a hoax, perhaps the work of 
some of these merry young people here.” 

Mr. Smith only said this in a joke, he 
meant no harm, but Uncle Jack at once 
looked sternly at me, and shook his head, 
as much as to say: “ If there’s any hoax, 
I know you’ll be in it.” 

I felt annoyed, but said nothing, as I knew 
he must be suffering torments about Mildred’s 
prolonged absence. Lots of people were 
wondering where she could be, but, of course, 
no one could find her, or throw any light on 
the subject, and it did not occur even to 
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Uncle Jack to suspect me of having any¬ 
thing to do with that. 

Well, the presents were handed round, 
one, addressed in a very untidy, foreign- 
looking scrawl, to each person in the room. 
Mine was a long, narrow parcel, and if it 
had only been a bit heavier I should have 
thought it was a cricket bat. So you may 
judge of my disgust when inside the brown 
paper wrappings I found a silly girl’s pink 
silk parasol! 

Just imagine the ignorance of that old 
Wishing Cap fellow, not knowing better 
than to send a girl’s parasol to me, a chap 
who’s playing next term in the second eleven 
at Clifton ! It was simply sickening. 

But this wasn’t the worst. If I’d been 
the only one sold it would not have mattered 
so very much. When I threw the thing on 
the floor and glanced round to see if anyone 
had noticed,! saw at once that they were 
all looking as upset and disgusted as I felt 
myself. 

Young Mr. Carter was glaring at a baby’s 
pinafore as if he thought it would bite him, 
and old Miss Smallwood, the Vicar’s sister, 
was holding up a leather tobacco-pouch 
with an expression of wild horror on her 
face. Mrs. Stanley, who doesn’t know 
cricket from ninepins, had a ripping bat 
lying across her knee, and Uncle Jack, who 
(to do him justice) plays a good average 
game, was dangling an old lady’s spectacle- 
case on a silver chain. 

“ Oh, that ass of a Wishing Cap,” I 
groaned. “ I wish I’d never seen the old 
thing ! ” But it’s always the sensible wishes 
that never come true.” 

Just as I was wondering what to do Dolly 
came up to me and said eagerly : 

“ Dick, don’t look so glum; I’ve thought 
of a lovely way out of it.” 

“ I only wish you had,” I said gloomily. 

“ I’ve been looking at the presents,” she 
went on, “ and I do believe the fairy, or 
whatever he is, really meant well, you 
know, but didn’t know the right kind of 
thing to choose for people, and so got them 
all mixed up. Now, don’t you think we 
could get them to exchange until they have 
all got something they like ? I believe it 
would work spendidly. See, you and I 
will exchange to begin with,” and she held 
out to me a jolly new football, and picked 
up the pink silk parasol from the corner 
where I’d thrown it. 

“ Dolly,” I cried, “ you’re a brick! ” 
I could see that it was a ripping idea, and 
might set things right in no time. 


Dolly got permission from her mother, 
and we made the exchanges. Everything 
exchanged beautifully just as if they had 
been mixed up by accident before, but all 
the time, though I was doing my best for 
them, I could see the people were eyeing me 
in a horrid, suspicious sort of way. This 
was all the reward I got for trying to be kind 
and unselfish. 

• Them just as I thought all was right again 
something dreadful happened. Mrs. Smith 
came running from the adjoining room, 
where the Christmas Tree was waiting until 
it vras eight o’clock, crying: “ Oh! Thobbers ! 
Rieves ! Someone has stolen all the things 
off the Christmas Tree! Burder! 
Murglars ! ” 

We all gathered round her, wondering 
and exclaiming, and I thought a robber- 
hunt would be a good excitement. But 
suddenly I felt my coat-collar seized, and 
my blood ran cold when I heard Uncle Jack 
say : 

“ It strikes me the culprit’s here, Mrs. 
Smith. I’ve had my suspicions all along 
that the hamper was a take in, and it’s my 
opinion that these are the presents off your 
Christmas Tree,” and he pointed to the 
nice Christmas presents that I had got from 
the Wishing Cap; 

I never felt so done in all my life. Of 
course, that was the explanation! That 
stupid, senseless old cap hadn’t known 
where to get any other presents from in a 
hurry (being probably a foreigner),and so had 
gone and calmly ransacked Mrs. Smith’s 
Christmas Tree, and mixed all the things 
up into the bargain ! And now I was to be 
held responsible for the awful muddle he 
had made of everything. I ask you if it 
wasn’t jolly hard lines ! 

“ Now, sir,” said Uncle Jack, while every¬ 
one stood and stared at me, “ please answer 
a question; We will take the word of a 
MacHugh.” 

“ Certainly, Captain MacHugh,” said Mr. 
Smith. 

“ Do you, or do you not know anything 
about these—er—presents ? ” 

Well, there was only one thing for a gentle¬ 
man to do, for Dolly was signalling to me not 
to let on about the Wishing Cap, and besides 
bringing Dolly into the row, even if I had, 
no one would have believed me. So all I 
could say was : 

“ I’m very sorry, Uncle, but I can’t tell 
you. It’s been all a mistake, and no harm 
was meant, but, the fact is, I—I simply 
can’t answer your question.” 
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“ You mean you can’t truthfully say that 
you know nothing about it ? ” 

“ No,” I said, swallowing a tiresome lump 
that got in my throat, “ I can’t.” 

“ We can see what that answer means,” 
said Uncle Jack in his severest manner, 
“and it would have been more manly to 
own up at once. You can go, sir, and I 
must apologise to your hostess for you.” 

I went back to our corner, and Dolly 
thanked me for not splitting about her share 
in it, enough to make a chap blush. Of 
course, I said I didn’t mind getting into a 
row as long as I kept her out of it, although 
it wasn’t really very nice, you know, to 
have all the party thinking I had played off 
a silly hoax on them,, besides spoiling poor 
Mrs. Smith’s Christmas Tree. Then Dolly 
said she thought it was time to wish Mildred 
back from the foreign country, or we might 
get into another row about that. 

At first I didn’t want to wish her back at 
all, I Wanted to leave her there for ever to 
pay Uncle Jack out for his meanness. But 
in the end Dolly persuaded me, and then 
we suddenly felt in a worse fix than ever. 

“ Oh, Dolly,” I groaned, “ how can we 
wish her back ? We’ve both used up our 
two wishes now, and what shall we do ? ” 

“ What a bother ! ” said Dolly. “ Let me 
think. I know,” she said at last. “ We 
don’t want to tell any stupid grown-up 
about it, so come upstairs with me, and I’ll 
make little Bernard wish her back.” 

Bernard is the youngest Smith kiddy, a 
nice little chap about two or three. He’d 
been allowed to sit up a bit on account of 
the party, so when we slipped up quietly 
to the nursery we found him still awake in 
his cot. 

As soon as I showed him the Wishing 
Cap he wanted to put it on. It was extra¬ 
ordinary what a fancy the little chap took 
to it. But it Was hard work to make him 
say the right words. 

After an awfully anxious time at last she 
got him to say, “ Wiss—Mild’ed—safe—back 
—aden—from—fodden—countye.” 

I hoped the Wishing Cap fellow would 
understand baby talk, but, of course, we 
had to risk that. 

“ That’s a good chap ! ” I said with a gasp 
of relief, and stretched out my hand for the 
cap. But the youngster wouldn’t give it up. 

“ We must get it back somehow,” I said 
in despair ; “ why, there’s no knowing what 
he might take it into his head to wish.” 

At last Dolly made a determined grab for 
it. Bernard snatched it back, and in a 
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moment it was caught on one of the brass 
knobs at the side of the cot, and torn right 
across. Before we could rescue it, the little 
chap had seized it in both hands, torn it into 
bits, and strewn the pieces all over the bed. 

“ Oh, I’m so sorry! ” cried Dolly; “ it 
was all my fault! ” 

“ Never mind,” I said, making a great 
effort not to speak what the writing chaps 
would call “ bitterly.” “ At any rate it’s 
a mercy we got Mildred back before the 
silly thing was torn, or they might have had 
to hunt for her all over the world.” 

“ But is she safe back ? ” asked Dolly. 
“ Hadn’t we better go and find out at 
once ? ” 

I’d been feeling rather worried myself, 
so I was really glad to see Miss Graham 
sitting with Uncle Jack behind some palms 
in the hall as we went downstairs. 

Slipping as near as we could without being 
seen, we heard her telling him about a strange 
dream, and a curious, rushing sensation 
she had had. 

She didn’t seem able to explain any better 
than that where she had been, which was 
all the better for us. Uncle Jack seemed to 
think she’d been taken ill, and when we 
slipped away he had his arm round her, and 
was calling her all kinds of silly names 
grown-up girls like. Dolly says she would 
feel insulted if I called her things like that. 

Well, you can guess I went home feeling 
jolly well upset. Neither of us had got a 
single thing out of the old Wishing 
Cap, and I was worse off than before, because 
everybody thought me badly-behaved. 

One day not long afterwards I told Uncle 
Jack the whole story in strict confidence, 
just to see how he would take it. He’d been 
in a first-rate temper ever since the party, 
and so he only laughed, and said I’d a 
brilliant imagination, and I know he still 
thinks it was all a made-up tale. 

“ It’s a fine yarn, old chap,” he said, when 
I’d finished; “and—er—look here (going 
very red), “ when I’m married you shall have 
the very best new cricket set I can buy, only 
no hoaxes, mind, on the wedding-day! ” 

P.S. — N.B. —I do wish somebody would 
tell me how to get the other things I want— 
the steam yacht, you know, and motor-bike, 
and the thousand pounds every week of 
my life—now that the Wishing Cap is done 
for. 

P.P.S. —We kept the bits, and I should 
like to know if it would be any use to try 
to sew them together again. Can anybody 
tell me ? 
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The world of Society holds many romances, and perhaps no one has 
• such great opportunities of seeing these as a chaperon. The stories in 

this series possess a peculiar interest, for they are based upon actual 
incidents in which their narrator was intimately concerned. 


The Cares of a Chaperon. 

& j. jt ^ By L. G. MOBERLY. 

III.—Tried—as by Fire. S S S S S S 


u T AM afraid the way I have brought 

l up my niece may appear to you 
very singular, but—the result has 
satisfied me. I trust that her bringing up 
will not interfere with her ultimate 
happiness.” 

The rather stilted phrases were spoken 
by an old gentleman who sat facing me in a 
peaceful study whose windows opened into 
a most bewitching old-world garden. 

Indeed the words “ old world ” seemed 
to apply to the whole of Trenton Manor 
and its surroundings, and most of all to the 
master of the house, Mr. Trenton himself, 
whose somewhat grandiose language and 
old-fashioned manners carried me back to 
the days of my youth, and to dim recollec¬ 
tions of an ancient and exceedingly courteous 
great-grandfather. 

I had come to see Mr. Trenton in reply to 
a letter from him, written in the most stilted 
English, and setting forth that he wished 
his niece and heiress to spend a season in 
town under suitable chaperonage ; and he 
was now explaining to me verbally that he 
had brought up the unfortunate girl on some 
patent and original plan of his own, the 
result of which was evidently in his eyes all 
that could be wished. What it would be 
in the eyes of others I shivered to think, 
and I almost dreaded my introduction to my 
new charge. 

“ Daphne has seen very few people,” and 
my wandering attention came back to listen 
to the old gentleman’s soft, droning voice; 
“ she knows nothing of the world, nothing 
of men. I often think she is like one of the 
flowers in my garden, as ignorant, as inno¬ 
cent, as sweet! ” 

“ Good gracious,” was my reflection, 
“ and I am to be responsible for the intro¬ 
duction of this young woman into modern 
society, where innocence and ignorance are 


drugs in the market, and their meaning 
almost unknown. Well! Well! ” 

“ I have told her a good deal about love 
and marriage,” my companion pursued 
placidly, unmindful of my little gasp, “ and 
I have warned her against ever giving herself 
to any man but such a one as she could most 
truly love and respect—and—ah, there is 
the dear child ! ” he broke off to exclaim. 
“ Like a lily in a garden of roses,” he quoted 
under his breath, and I lifted my head and 
started at what I saw. 

Down the long garden path between the 
glowing beds of roses came a girl whose 
face made me draw in my breath sharply. 

Her gown was white, and her hair was of 
that rare golden colour which has been 
compared with that of ripe corn, hence the 
old man’s allusion to her as a lily in a garden 
of roses was not an inept one. Her colouring 
was of the most delicate pink and white, 
reminding one of nothing so much as apple 
blossom in spring; her darkly pencilled 
eyebrows made a startling but beautiful 
contrast to the radiance of her hair, and her 
eyes, as their startled glance met mine 
through the open window, made me think 
of wallflowers, bright brown wallflowers, 
with the dew upon them ! 

She walked with the grace and vigour of 
some wild creature of the woods, and there 
was a singular charm about her whole bear¬ 
ing. She advanced nearer the window 
and Mr. Trenton stretched out both his hands 
towards her. 

“ I want to introduce you to Mrs. Damon, 
my dear child,” he said ; “ she is going to be 
kind enough to let you stay with her in 
London for a few weeks and learn some¬ 
thing about a larger world than you have 
known at the Manor.” 

The girl looked at me, the wistful shyness 
of a frightened fawn in her great brown eyes, 
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then perhaps taking heart of grace from my 
reassuring smile, an answering smile lit 
up her face into really surprising loveliness. 

“ It will be very strange,” she said in a 
soft voice, her hand clinging to that of the 
old man; “ I wish you would come with me, 
Uncle Denis.” 

He shook his head and sighed. 

“ I should be like a fish out of water in 
the world of London,” he answered ; “ I 
am afraid to count the years that have gone 
by since I last visited that great Babylon. 
But I wish you to go into it, Daphne, to see 
it, to hear it, to learn some of its strange 
ways. Perhaps you will even learn to love 
it more than this,” and his eyes wandered 
from the girl’s puzzled face to the sunny 
garden with its blaze of flowers. 

“ I will never do that,” she said im¬ 
petuously, dropping suddenly to her knees 
beside the old man, and seemingly forgetting 
my presence. 

“ I wish,” her voice faltered, “ I wish I 
need not go—and yet-” 

And yet! Did these words signify the 
natural curiosity of a daughter of Eve anent 
the unknown ? Was there a longing for the 
new and untried behind the wistful fear 
in those uplifted brown eyes ? 

“ And yet I have planned that you should 
go,” Mr. Trenton answered. “ I have 
allowed you to grow up here in the ignorance 
and innocence of a flower. Perhaps I have 
been right—perhaps I have been wrong.” 
He sighed deeply,, and passed his hand 
tenderly.over the girl’s bright hair, then went 
on speaking dreamily and as if he had 
entirely forgotten my presence. 

“ I am sending you with a good and 
motherly soul,” he said; “one who will 
teach you better than I could do what to 
admire, what to avoid in that great w'orld 
beyond the simple one you have known. 
You will meet many new types of people, 
my Daphne,”—his troubled old eyes looked 
deep into the girl’s clear brown ones—“ you 
will learn to know men—young men, and 
some day, one of them perhaps will want 
you for his own—and then ” 

“ But how shall I know ? ” the girl cried 
tremulously, her hand clinging to the thin, 
blue-veined hand she held, and evidently 
as entirely oblivious of my presence as was 
Mr. Trenton; “ how shall I know what to 
do, whom to choose—if—if they do want 
me—if——, 

Her voice died into silence, and I watched 
the pair with an odd feeling of being in some 
unaccustomed Arcady too simple and idyllic 
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for my worldly soul, and with tears in my 
eyes. 

“ Your own heart will be your best guide,” 
her uncle answered gently; “ Mrs. Damon 
will help you, I make no doubt, but your 
own heart will be your best guide, my 
dearest child,” he spoke more earnestly. 

“ But if an old man can teach you wisdom 
I would say, choose the man without whose 
love death itself would seem sweet to you ; 
choose him for whose sake you would wil¬ 
lingly go barefoot round the world.” 

Girlish and young as she was, my charge 
was no fool, her upbringing by a scholarly 
man of Mr. Trenton’s type^ had made her 
well able to hold her own in conversation, 
and, her first shyness conquered, she was 
able to talk well—a fact which added to the 
train of her admirers more than one man 
who would have ignored my country rose 
had she possessed no other merits than those 
of pink and white cheeks and bright young 
eyes; 

Her new life amused and interested the 
girl, and if some of the things she saw and 
heard puzzled and even pained her, she had a 
marvellously tolerant way of viewing things, 
a tolerance which often surprised me in one 
so young and untried. 

How often have I beard her say, alluding 
to someone’s words or actions: “ I do not 
like it, but perhaps there is something in it 
I do not quite understand.” 

Not very many weeks of the season had 
gone before I realised that amongst the 
little court ready to do homage to Daphne’s 
charm, two men were beginning to occupy 
a prominent position, and that in all prob¬ 
ability the struggle for her favour would 
ultimately lie between these two. 

Strangely enough they were brothers, and, 
more strangely still, they were twins, and 
twins so ridiculously alike in face and form 
and voice, that it was said, and I believe 
with justice, that their own mother barely 
knew them apart. Their names were 
respectively Gervase and Jasper Drake ; 
they were well-born, well-to-do young men, 
unexceptionable as to character, and from a 
conscientious chaperon’s point of view all 
that could be desired for her ward. 

I was, therefore, more than pleased when 
it became increasingly plain to me that my 
pretty Daphne was undeniably attracted by 
the two Drakes. But which was it to be ? 

I confess that I myself should have found 
it hard to decide between the apparently 
equal merits of the tall, fair-haired, grey- 
eyed Gervase, and the tall, fair-haired. 
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grey-eyed Jasper. Each one reminded me 
of some hardy Norseman, and, in colloquial 
language, there literally did not seem to be a 
pin to choose between them. 

Daphne, it appeared, was no less puzzled 
than I. One evening, as I sat brushing my 
hair, she came to me dressed in a long white 
dressing gown, her bright locks falling all 
about her shoulders, her face flushed, her 
eyes troubled. 

“ Oh, please will you help me ? ” she said, 
in the eager, childish way which doubly 
endeared her to me. “ Uncle Michael told 
me how to choose, but—I do not know, I 
really do not know ”—she knelt beside me 
like the dear, simple child she was, and 
looked appealingly into my face. 

I did not pretend to misunderstand her. 
Her great simplicity would have made such 
pretence an affectation. 

“ My dear,” I answered, softly caressing 
her hair, “ I think I know what you mean ; 
you have realised that both the twins, Mr. 
Gervase and Mr. Jasper Drake, admire you— 
and wish-” 

“ It is more than that,” she broke in 
hurriedly, colouring more vividly, “ they 
have asked me—each one has asked me 
to-night to—to—marry him—and I—do 
not know what to say.” 

Her answer staggered me a little. I did 
not know the crisis had actually come, and 
for a moment I felt nonplussed. 

“ What did you say,dear ? ” I asked, after 
a moment’s pause, wondering what my 
child of Nature had done, in circumstances 
which might have baffled a woman of the 
world. 

“ I said,” she answered slowly, “ to each 
the same. I asked them to give me time 
that I might think, because—I like them 
both so much, but I do not know which to 
choose—so I asked them for time, and surely 
the right choice will be put into my heart.” 

“ I think you answered wisely, dear, and 
surely the right choice will be put into 
your heart.” 

Little did I think how soon, and how 
strangely my words would be verified. 

For the next few days Daphne was very 
quiet and preoccupied, and I noticed how, 
when the two Drakes were in the same room 
with us, her eyes would rest first on one, 
then on the other of the brothers, as though 
she were trying to appraise their rival claims, 
and then Fate (or was it something higher 
than Fate ?) gave her an unlooked-for 
opportunity of deciding the momentous 
question. 


She and I were to be escorted one evening 
to the theatre by the two brothers, and, in 
spite of Daphne’s varying emotions and the 
rivalry between the twins, we were a lively 
and happy little party. We dined first 
at the Carlton, and I felt like a proud hen 
with a handsome chicken when I marked 
the many curious and admiring glances cast 
in Daphne’s direction. 

The adoration of the twin brothers for 
her was very pretty to see, and it made me 
quite sorry to think that one of them must 
lose her if the other won, and I caught myself 
speculating as to what my ow r n chqice 
would have been in her place—and specula¬ 
ting in vain ! 

Daphne enjoyed the play, as she enjoyed 
everything, frankly and wholeheartedly, 
and we w’ere all absorbed and fascinated 
in the second act of a deeply interesting 
story, when all at once our serenity was 
disturbed by the sound of a cry which I 
pray Heaven it may never be my lot to hear 
again. 

Shrill, piercing, agonised, it rose above the 
voice that was speaking on the stage, above 
the soft music being played by the orchestra, 
sending a chill of deadly horror through the 
packed audience; 

“ Fire—fire—fire ! ” 

For one breathless second after that 
awful word had echoed through the house, 
there was a silence even more ghastly than 
the cry, the music stopped abruptly, the 
actors, as though struck by some fell paraly¬ 
sis, remained exactly in the positions in 
which they had been when the voice rang 
out across the stillness, their white, horror- 
stricken faces looking at us across the 
footlights. 

And then, all in a moment, the breathless 
silence ended, and my very soul sickened 
within me. 

From the.front row of the dress circle, 
where we sat, we saw the men and women 
in the stalls rise and fling themselves towards 
the exits in a very tumult of fear ; whilst 
behind us and above us and on every side 
came a pandemonium of sound. 

The screams of the women, the short, 
sharp words of men, dresses tearing and 
rending as their wearers scrambled franti¬ 
cally over the seats in that wild rush for the 
door, and, above all, a new sound, an omi¬ 
nous crackling and roaring that told its own 
tale with hideous plainness—these were the 
sounds we heard. 

All in a few minutes the atmosphere had 
grown stiflingly hot, and now a faint mist 
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had rolled between us and the stage, from 
which the performers had fled, whilst the 
orchestra was empty save for some over¬ 
turned palms and scattered instruments. 

The mist thickened rapidly till it had 
become a puff of white smoke, across which 
all at once there shot a long tongue of flame. 
Neither Daphne nor I had stirred from our 
seats. We were at the side of the dress 
circle. Jasper Drake sat beyond Daphne 
nearest the wall, and Gervase was next to 
me and close to a gangway now filled with a 
surging crowd of desperate creatures who 
jostled and struggled and trod one another 
down in their mad rush for life. 

“ There is nothing for it but to stay still.” 
It was Jasper’s voice that spoke, and I never 
heard anything so quiet, so • reassuring in 
all my life. I saw his hand close over 
Daphne’s, and as his grey eyes met mine 
I realised that there was not an atom of 
fear in them, only a quiet courage. 

The puff of white smoke changed with 
horrible rapidity into a rolling mass, and 
from the wings there became visible a 
glowing red furnace which made me indeed 
realise our awful peril. 

“ Oh, Heavens ! ” The words sounded 
on my right, and I turned quickly to see 
Gervase Drake, his face white as ashes, bis 
eyes fixed on that glowing furnace, his hands 
clutching at the rail in front of him. 

From behind the stage a dull crash 
sounded upon our ears, the glowing furnace 
leapt into sudden, vivid life, the man 
beside me sprang to his feet. I could hear 
his hurried, panting breath, I saw how his 
hands clenched and unclenched themselves, 
and then, without one backward glance at 
us, apparently without one thought for the 
woman he loved or for me, in a wild panic 
of unreasoning fear he turned and flung 
himself headlong into the seething mass 
which five minutes before had been composed 
of well-dressed, decorous men and women. 

It is an awful sight to see a strong man 
lose his manhood in a panic of fear; I 
shivered and shrank back in my seat, and 
Daphne looked round at me with wide, 
horrified eyes. 

I did not dare to glance at Jasper Drake, 
I could not face the look that must needs 
be in the eyes of the man whose brother 
was a coward, and we sat there—we three— 
> ilently watching the awful leaping of the 
flames along the woodwork, waiting—wait¬ 
ing—for- 


“ Come now,” Jasper’s voice spoke, in 
calm, even tones. 

He bad risen, and Daphne’s hand was 
drawn through his arm. His face was white, 
but there was no fear in his eyes. 

“ Hold my coat behind,” he said to me, 
“ and come quickly.” 

We clambered over the seats, towards the 
exit, left almost empty now. 

But at what a cost! I cannot write, 
even now, of the hideous sights we saw as 
we passed into safety, of the dead who 
lay there, killed because others bad found 
life, ruthlessly treading them to death ! 

“ More lives lost in the mad panic than 
need ever have been lost in the fire,” I 
heard said by a burly fireman in the corridor, 
who took me by the arms and half lifted 
me towards an open window. 

“ Feeling a bit suffocated, ma’am ? ’Twas 
a near thing for you, a very near thing,” 
he added cheerfully, and then for a moment 
I lost consciousness, to be roused by Jasper’s 
quiet voice. 

I remember we were still in the corridor 
when I was aware that Gervase Drake was 
with us again, his face suffused with shame 
and misery, his eyes reminding me of a 
dog one has beaten for a well-deserved fault. 

I think he helped us to our carriage, but 
w hat could he say ? What could he say \ 

A man cannot apologise for being a coward 
—a woman cannot tell him cowardice does 
not matter. But surely the sorrowful scorn 
in Daphne’s brown eyes must have been his 
most scathing punishment—that and the 
bitter knowledge that he had lost her. 

She came to me next morning, a note in 
her hand. 

“ I have written to ask him to come to 
me,” she said, and there was a wonderful 
light on her face. “ He—would never come 
of himself—but—I know now—I know 
now.” 

“ Is it Jasper ? ” I asked. 

She laughed a soft laugh of triumph. 

“ It is Jasper,” she said ; “ he was not 
afraid, not for a single moment—he looked— 
he looked as though it were nothing more 
than getting me out of a crowded drawing¬ 
room ! ” 

Her voice rang with pride. u Though it 
was life and death, he was not afraid. I 
think ”—her voice dropped, she flushed 
rosily—“ no—I am sure—I would willingly 
go round the world barefoot for Jasper’s 
sake. I have made my choice.” 


(The fourth story in this series —" A Horror of Waters will appear next month.) 
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Showing that sometimes the key of suffering unlocks the door of 
estrangement and lets Uyve in. 


I T was late in tlie afternoon of Christmas 
Eve, and the decorations in the 
“ Prentice Ward ” at Queen’s Hos¬ 
pital were having the final touches put to 
them by the busy students and the bright¬ 
faced nurses. 

All the afternoon there had been a 
coming and going of sisters and nurses from 
other parts of the great hospital, for the 
“ Samuel Prentice,” named after a munifi¬ 
cent donor of the institution, was the ward 
that, in the friendly competition among the 
sixteen others, was usually awarded the 
highest meed of praise for its decorations ; 
and certainly any outsider coming into 
“ Prentice ” at that hour, listening to the 
cheery hum of voices and the laughter, and 
looking at the smiling faces, would have 
found it difficult to realise the possibility 
that some of these men might never leave 
their beds alive. 

To those who knew the ways of such 
places, however, the one screened bed at the 
end of the ward would have suggested 
doubts and fears, and the countenances of 
the two Sisters, who slipped gently round the 
screen, were full of the gravest concern, as 
they looked down on the unconscious 
sufferer on the bed. 

A young man lay there with closed eyes. 
His face was of a waxen pallor, but the 
features were peculiarly handsome, and the 
thick chest nut hair fell over the brow in 
heavy, picturesque locks. 

“ And how long has he been like this ? ” 
one Sister whispered. 

“ Ten days,” was the soft answer. “ He 
was brought in on the fourteenth, early in 
the afternoon.” 

“ And he has not spoken since ? ” 

“ Not coherently. He talks often, but 
only three or four words, over and over 
again. ‘ Poor girl, I ought to have told her. 
I ought to have told her.’ Mr. Fenner’s 
theory is he was muttering that when the 
scaffolding fell on him.” 

“ And Mr. Fenner thinks he will recover ? ” 
“ Oh! yes, since there’s no fracture ; he 


says he may become conscious at any 
moment,” Sister Amy replied, taking the 
patient’s inert hand in hers, and smoothing 
it gently; “ but, Sister Marian, I feel very 
anxious myself ; it seems so terrible to know 
actually nothing about him. Such a young 
fellow, scarcely more than a boy. And so 
handsome ! His eyes are perfectly splendid 
when they’re open. If he would only come 
round to-night it would be such a blessed 
relief to me. My Christmas will be quite 
clouded if he doesn’t. We screen him in so 
as not to depress the other patk nts, but he’s 
always on my mind. At supper time I’ll 
show you the photo they’ve taken of him ; 
it’s to be sent round to the police stations 
after to-morrow, if there’s no change in him. 
Well, good-bye for the present, Sister 
Marian ; anything fresh with you ? ” 

“ No, mine are all going on satisfactorily, 
except the 4 silent girl.’ ” 

“ Oh ! She’s not spoken yet, then ? ” 

“ No, but there’s a difference between 
these two cases ; this poor fellow can’t, she 
won’t, and the younger nurses are losing 
their tempers with her. Well, you can’t 
wonder at it, such obstinacy is very irri¬ 
tating ; the ' 4 silent girl ’ is my worry, as this 
poor boy is yours.” 

Sister Amy escorted her visitor to the 
wide door into the corridor. 

“ And you really and truly think 
‘ Prentice ’ is the best again this year ? ” she 
asked, with a smile. 

“ Undoubtedly the best,” was the hearty 
response ; “‘Mordant’ can’t hold a candle 
to you.” 

But, nevertheless, when she entered her 
own special domain again, Sister Marian 
admitted that, although not nearly so elabor¬ 
ate in its scheme of decorations as “ Pren¬ 
tice,” “ Mordant Ward,” with its green 
festoons and holly berries, looked very 
cheery and comfortable. 

With a smile or a nod of the head for 
the occupant of each bed, the white-capped 
Sister passed swiftly along the w r ard, 
stopping once or twice to admire the doll of 
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some excited, happy child, who, having 
struggled through her troubles, was now 
forgetful of everything but the joy of 
returning health and her new treasure ; or 
to say an encouraging word to those who, 
leaning on the arm of a nurse, were trying 
how far they could proceed, before it was 
necessary to rest in the big easy chairs, which 
stood here and there. 

All were hopeful and sanguine that after¬ 
noon, even those at their worst reckoning 
up the days before it would be their turn to 
learn for the second time the art of walking. 

Oh, the delight of getting well! To all 
of them it seemed at that moment that they 
would get well, and go out into the busy 
world again, healed of their griefs; to all of 
them, indeed, excepting one, but in that 
dreary face could be seen no ray of hope. 

The “ silent girl ” lay in a bed at the 
extreme end of the ward, her very attitude 
proving that her ailment was not of a serious 
nature. Her head was turned away from 
her companions, her mouth grimly set, and 
her teeth clenched, while in her large brown 
eyes was a curiously strained expression. 

The sufferer was quite young, and under 
other circumstances would have been 
verv attractive, for her complexion was 
delicate, her lips red, and her soft brown hair 
lay in magnificent plaits on her pillow. But 
her brow was lowering, and there was a 
fierce obstinacy in her eyes which was 
almost repellent, and Sister Marian sighed 
as she took her seat bv the bed and laid her 
cool hand gently on the girl’s forehead. 

“ Your head is so hot,” she said softly; 
“ can’t you tell me your trouble now ? Try, 
no one will hear us. Remember, it is 
Christmas Eve, the blessed time of good¬ 
will and peace. Tell me your trouble, my 
child. I would help you so gladly if you 
would let me.” 

The tightly-compressed lips quivered 
slightly, but, averting her head still further, 
the girl closed her eyes; and after waiting a 
minute, with a patient shrug of the shoulders, 
the Sister rose, and went about her other 
urgent duties. 

Gradually the hum of voices in the ward 
died away, and the convalescents were 
helped to their beds. The excitement of 
watching the arrangement of the decora¬ 
tions had tired those languid invalids, and 
by eight o’clock, the hour when the lights 
were lowered, more than one of them had 
already fallen asleep. Soon quietness 
reigned throughout the cosy room. 

Then, with some difficulty, for her ankle 
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was in splints, the “silent girl” turned, 
and, lifting her head, looked to the other 
end of the long ward. 

Until this moment she had shown no sign 
of interest in the bustle and cheery work of 
the day, and the younger nurses had resented 
warmly her sullen lack of appreciation of 
their unselfish efforts to brighten the outlook 
of those destined to spend their Christmas 
in a hospital. 

But the girl was young, after all, and 
although her ankle ached and throbbed, she 
had no other physical ailment excepting 
bruises, which in the tumult of her mental 
distress she did not feel. She was young, 
and, like other girls, she loved pretty things 
and bright colours, and now as she cast her 
woebegone eyes around, and saw that the 
bare, painted walls of the ward had been 
transformed into a bower of dark green 
leaves, with here and there vivid specks of 
scarlet, which glowed like fiery jewels in 
the light of the flames, the beauty of the 
quiet scene soothed her to some slight 
extent. 

All day she had raged silently with closed 
eyes, resenting the laughter of the children, 
and the feeble jokes of some sanguine con¬ 
valescent. Life was hateful to her; she 
had tried to rid herself of the incubus, but 
she had failed. In every way she had failed. 
She was but twenty, yet already she was 
tired of life. She had neither father nor 
mother, sisters nor brothers. In the wide 
world there was no one now who cared for 
her. No one at all. 

Why should she be thankful that the heavy 
van had injured her so slightly ? She hated 
the Sister, she hated the doctors, she hated 
them all for expecting her to be grateful for 
the mercy that had been shown to her. 
Mercy ! The mercy of life ! She had longed 
for death, but even death had been pitiless. 

But now her frowning brows relaxed a 
little as she looked around, and then into her 
mind there stole the recollection of her last 
Christmas Eve. 

How tired she had been that night. How 
she had stitched, stitched, stitched, through 
the foggy, short day that she might be ready, 
quite ready for the morrow. How her eyes 
had ached when all was done, and she had 
seated herself by the cosy fire in her room to 
warm her cold hands ; but how full of joy her 
heart had been. 

There had been no decorations in that little 
room ; why trouble, she had thought, when 
she was to leave it so early on the morrow ? 
But on the table, where lay her wedding 
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dress, there had stood a vase containing just 
one small, richly-berried branch of holly, and 
a sprig of mistletoe; and the fire had lighted 
up those berries then, as now it did the 
wreaths on the walls of the ward. 

And then she caught her breath in a 
choking sob as she remembered how she had 
fallen on her knees, as the chimes from the 
church proclaimed that Christmas Day had 
dawned, and had prayed for strength against 
her besetting sins, her unruly tongue, and 
fiery temper. And how comforted she had 
been when she rose from her knees and went 
to bed ; she had no fears, her love was great, 
from her love she would gain the power of 
self-control. 

And all this had happened only one short 
year ago. Her prayers had not availed her 
then, yet now they expected her to pray and 
return thanks. For half-an-hour the 
Chaplain had been with her that afternoon, 
exhorting her to open her heart and speak, 
but she never meant to speak again. Never, 
never! She had spoken once too often 
already. 

Yet how could she have helped it ? How 
could she have borne it silently ? Oh, it 
was cruel! Could any woman have endured 
it quietly ? What she had said she could not 
remember; but the answer ! Still it rang 
in her ears, and it would ring there as long as 
her memory lasted. 

Once more the sullen frown reappeared on 
her brow, and then the ward door opened to 
admit the young house surgeon, who, accom¬ 
panied by the Sister, walked swiftly up the 
long room, turning his keen eyes from side to 
side, and nodding approvingly as he listened 
to the regular breathing, and noted the easy 
attitudes which signified that his charges in 
“Mordant” were doing as well as could 
possibly be expected, and were likely to be 
able to enjoy the festivities of the morrow. 

By the bedside of the patient nicknamed 
the “silent girl,” whose head-board hanging 
above showed no name or age, the young 
man stopped. The girl’s eyes were shut, 
but by the fluttering of the lids and the 
slight twitching of the lips he saw at once 
that she was not sleeping. 

He was a jovial young fellow, with rather 
more than the usual love of teasing which is 
inherent in most light-hearted young men. 
Moreover, he was firmly of opinion that in 
this case hysterical temper was at the root 
of everything, and temper in a pretty girl 
was surely best treated with mild chaff. 

“Foxing, eh ? ” he said merrily. “ Oh! 
come, you know, ‘ silent girl/ we shall have 


to turn you out unless you conform to the 
rules, and the rules are that the patients 
must answer the questions of the doctors. 
W r hy, your head-board’s a disgrace to 
Queen’s. We can’t put down your name, or 
age, or any mortal thing. Co ne now, just 
open your eyes and own up.” 

Still the teeth were tightly clenched, and, 
after a slight pause, he continued mis¬ 
chievously : 

“Now you just make up your mind to 
have a little chat with me to-morrow 
morning. If not, really, Sister Marian, we 
shall have to turn her out, perhaps on 
crutches ; we can’t have any wet blankets 
at our entertainment. You see, ‘ silent girl,’ ” 
he added, “ I know you can speak. I’m not 
to be humbugged ; a dislocated ankle, and 
not a bad one either, doesn’t paralyse the 
tongue. I’m very much mistaken, from the 
flash in your eyes, if you have not spoken 
to pretty good purpose in your day. So 
just you prepare a nice little speech for me 
to-morrow morning. ‘ A Merry Christmas ’ 
will do, anything to show you bear no 
malice. Either that, or make up your mind 
to a move.” 

With a laugh he turned away, grimacing 
a little uneasily when he encountered the 
Sister’s grave glance. 

“ She rubs me the wrong way, Sister,” he 
said coaxingly. “ Of course that was all 
nonsense about turning her out on Christmas 
Day ; she won’t be in walking trim for 
another week yet; but she’s not ill except 
in temper. She’s had a row with her young 
man, probably.” 

At a little after nine the two night nurses 
glided into the ward, and after that the 
quiet became intensified. 

With noiseless footsteps the nurses stole 
from bed to bed, to determine for themselves 
the condition of the patients ; but as the 
younger one approached the end bed, again 
the “ silent girl ” shut her eyes tightly. 

Her nerves were still tingling and smarting 
from the house-surgeon’s rather malicious 
pleasantries, and this nurse was especially 
distasteful to her. For the elder night 
nurse, in whose placid grey eyes, only dimly 
seen in the light of the shaded lamp she bore, 
there was a strangely soothing influence, 
and also for Sister Marian, there existed in 
the “ silent girl’s ” heart a feeble glimmer of 
appreciation, but all the rest she disliked; 
and, above all, the pretty young woman who 
now bent over her bed. 

The junior night nurse was well-inten¬ 
tioned, but she had not yet learnt to subdue 
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her impatience, nor to curb the expression of 
her feelings when her charges were more than 
usually unreasonable, and her eyes grew 
cold, and her mouth lost the kindly smile 
with which she had been tucking up her 
special favourites, when, in answer to her 
gentle inquiries, once more the “silent girl ” 
returned no answer. 

“ Still sulking,” she reported to her 
senior, who came up, lamp in hand. “ Wide 
awake, but as uncivil as ever.” 

Impatiently she walked off, and the elder 
woman, setting down her lamp, put her 
strong hand under the hot head, and, raising 
it a little, deftly turned the pillow. Then 
she patted the shoulder of the obdurate 
patient, and without a word also walked 
away ; and at her touch the “ silent girl’s” 
hard heart fluttered and throbbed, and then 
seemed to sink, to sink, as though her 
troubles were bottomless. 

Presently she fell asleep, and passed into 
the land of uneasy dreams. 

Oh, how endless was the black, hilly road, 
stretching before her between the dusty, 
leafless hedges, and how wearv were her 
feet! The road looked straight and black, 
and seemed, without a break in its grim 
surface, to rise up to the very skies ; but 
there were unseen pitfalls in it, too ! Over 
and over again she stumbled suddenly into 
the great yawning holes, and each time her 
fall was accompanied by a jarring crash of 
sound, which caused her to tremble and 
quiver with dread. 

At length, with a cry which rang out 
sharply, the girl started up in her bed, 
clutching her head with both hands. Her 
heart beat wildly, the moisture stood in 
beads on her forehead, and her dazed eyes 
glared in fierce bewilderment, as she stared 
into the stern face of the junior nurse who 
stood by her side, having just deposited on 
the wooden chair, with rather unnecessary 
clatter, the washing basin, which would 
presently be filled with warm water for the 
use of the patient. 

Right along the ward stood these basins; 
for in “ Mordant ” just now there was no 
patient so helpless but that, sitting up in 
bed, she could perform her own morning 
toilet, and the thud of the crockery being 
placed on the chairs, was no doubt the occa¬ 
sion of the pitfalls and jarring crashes in 
the distressful slumbers of the “ silent girl.” 

The young nurse was worn with an un¬ 
usually heavy night’s work; moreover she 
was terribly homesick, and could not keep 
her thoughts from straying. Father, 
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mother, brothers, sisters, they would all be 
together at Christmas, and for the first time 
she would be absent. And the work was so 
hard, and her back and feet ached horribly, 
and the night was so endless, and the patients 
exacting and thankless. 

In this mood the harsh cry and the 
glaring eyes of the “ silent girl ” added the 
spark to the latent impatience which had 
been smouldering in the nurse’s grieving 
heart during the dreary night watches. 
Doubting not that the girl’s ill-temper had at 
length culminated in this violent outcry, she 
rebuked her angrily. 

“ How dare you make this noise ? You 
are the most selfish, ungrateful patient I ever 
saw. No wonder everyone dislikes you. 
Even the children shrink from you. Take 
care ; the doctor means to turn you out to¬ 
day, unless you behave better.” 

Then the “ silent girl ” fell back upon her 
pillows again, and began to tremble strongly. 
It was nearly five o’clock, the hour which 
tries all sufferers, whether in mind or body, 
the most severely; for then are their 
physical forces at the lowest ebb ; and at this 
hour, in the icy breath of the coming morn, 
ail troubles assume their most gigantic pro¬ 
portions. 

There was a scare upon the “ silent girl,” 
the same scare that had been on her when, 
three days ago, she had run out of her home 
into the crowded, noisy street. 

Everyone hated her, and so to-day she 
would be turned out. She would be turned 
out on Christmas Day. and where could she 
go ? Not home—she had no home, now. 
What use was she in the worldj Even 
here she was in the way. They hated 
her, one and all—they hated her. 

She lay shivering for a minute or two, and 
then she raised herself once more, and, with 
distraught eves, looked hastily up and down 
the ward. No nurse was to be seen; for 
the first time since she had been carried in 
three days ago, there was no one to over¬ 
look her. 

To the right of each bed stood a locker 
containing the patient’s small private posses¬ 
sions. The “ silent girl ” had brought with 
her nothing but the clothes she wore at the 
time of her accident, but she had been 
supplied with everything needful, and her 
locker held plate, cup and saucer, knife, 
fork, and spoon, as did the others. 

Quickly she opened the lid and clutched 
with her shaking hand the knife. For an 
instant she sat staring at the steel, and then, 
with a moan, she raised the blade, but 
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before it could descend the door of the ward 
opened wide, and the senior night nurse 
entered, wheeling in front of her a great 
chair, whose rubber-tyred wheels rolled 
noiselessly over the polished floor. In the 
chair were a number of parcels. 

With a stifled groan, still holding the knife 
tightly, the girl lay down again. She must 
wait until the nurse had passed out of the 
ward. Then she must hurry, hurry. 

Closing her eyes, she listened. Faintly she 
could hear the slow progress of the chair. By 
every bed, it seemed, the nurse paused a 
moment, and then ensued a little rustling 
sound. 

Nearer and nearer approached the chair, 
and presently it stopped by the bedside of the 
“ silent girl ” herself. Then, unable to resist 
the impulse, she opened v her panic-stricken 
eyes. 

The nurse was placing a small bundle in 
the basin on her chair, and as their glances 
met the woman smiled kindly. 

“ Try to sleep,” she whispered soothingly ; 
“ there is a full hour yet before you need 
rouse. Try to sleep, my poor dear ; your 
troubles will seem so much lighter when you 
wake.” 

For a second time she patted her irre¬ 
sponsive charge on the shoulder, and as she 
did so the “silent girl” dropped the knife 
under the bedclothes and clasped her hands 
over her heaving breast. 

Again the nurse left the ward, and then the 
patient once more rose up in bed. In the 
basin by her side was a pretty knitted 
woollen shawl, a bright-coloured silk hand¬ 
kerchief, and a card. Astonished, she 
picked up the card. On it was an illu¬ 
minated text, and under the text was 
written, 

“ To the Silent Girl. To wish her a 
happy Christmas and a speedy recovery.” 

With a quick revulsion of feeling, gasping 
for breath, the girl lifted the locker lid 
and flung the knife into it, and then the 
horrible tight band round her throat 
seemed suddenly to loosen, and she sank 
back upon her pillows, and, trembling 
from head to foot, broke into a veritable 
passion of tears. They did not hate her, 
then. She was not shut out from love and 
sympathy, after all. 

Frightened at the force of her emotion, the 
nurses summoned Sister Marian, who had 
directed that she be called at once in the 
event of any such paroxysm, and when she 
saw the Sister the girl stretched out her arms 
imploringly. 


“ Oh, Sister, come to me, come to me!” 
she wailed. “ I will tell you all—all! Oh, 
ray heart, my heart, it is breaking ! ” 

Then, holding the Sister’s patient hand 
between hers, with many breaks, struggling 
for breath, the girl told her pitiful story. 

She had been married exactly a year, and 
just eleven days ago her young husband had 
deserted her—deserted her for another 
woman. 

They had been so happy, so perfectly 
happy, until she found the womams letter. 
She had tried hard to curb her unruly 
temper, and he had been so patient when 
sometimes she had said sharp, stinging 
things, and she had loved him—oh, how she 
had loved him ! 

She had been earning her living as a maker 
of artificial flowers for two years when she 
had seen Frank Sterry first, and their little 
home in the house of the old dumb woman 
had been so comfortable ; but twelve days 
ago, by the evening’s post, there had come 
a letter for Frank. He had read it, and 
then he had thrust it hastily into his pocket, 
and after that he had sat moody and silent 
until bedtime. 

In the morning she had brushed his 
clothes, and not until he had gone to work 
did she notice that the letter had dropped 
out of the coat pocket. Then, unable to 
resist the temptation, she also read it. 

It was signed, “ Your loving Nance,” and 
the writer upbraided Frank for his con¬ 
tinued coldness. Surely he could take her 
back into favour now, she said, for, whatever 
her faults, she had always loved him. Then 
she went on. She was penniless, and 
threatened, if Frank did not come to her 
assistance at once, that on the morrow she 
would see the girl he had married, and tell 
her what probably her husband would 
rather she did not know. 

In the middle of the day Frank had 
returned for his dinner. He was still 
gloomy and silent, and he did not look into 
his wife’s face, or he must have seen the fury 
with which she was consumed. When the 
dreary meal was ended, she had asked him 
for money. Curtly he had declared he had 
none to give, and, rising, had told her not to 
expect him home again until she saw him, 
for he had business at a distance. 

Then it seemed to her that something 
snapped in her head. A moment before 
she had been as cold as death, and now her 
brain was like a fiery furnace. What she 
said in her passion she knew not; she could 
only remember his words as he ran out of 
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the little cheerful room which had been her 
pride for a year. 

“ A tongue like yours is a curse, Jenny. 
Don’t make me wish that you were dumb, 
like that poor soul downstairs. It’s a curse, 
I say. It will drive me mad ! ” 

Frank fled down the street at the top of his 
speed—she watched him from the window— 
and he never came back—never, never ! 

She made inquiries at the factory where 
he worked, but he had not been there; and 
then she had waited for a whole week, with 
the table always spread, and his slippers in 
front of the fire. She had no one to 6peak 
to, she was quite alone with the old dumb 
woman, and there were no flowers to make 
just before Christmas. 

Then one morning she awoke with a 
curious numb sensation in her head and a 
scared sinking of the heart. There was no 
more money in her purse; but what did that 
matter, she was not hungry! And after 
the hour of dinner had passed, and still he 
had not cpme, she had put on her hat and 
wandered out into the street; but first she 
had taken off her wedding-ring and had 
flung it wildly from her. Why should she 
wear it ? She had no husband now. 

She had not been out for a week, the old 
dumb woman had brought in what she 
needed, and she had not dared to go lest he 
might come in her absence, and now she felt 
strangely weak, and the noises of the street 
confused and dazed her, as giddily, 
swaying from side to side, she dragged her¬ 
self along. Presently a sudden, wilful impulse 
seized her; she flung herself into the road 
before a heavily-rolling van, and when she 
again woke to consciousness she had found 
herself in bed in the hospital ward. 

Then, in her bitter desolation of spirit , she 
had vowed inwardly that she would never 
speak again; for, but for her tongue, Frank 
might not have left her. It had driven him 
mad—he had said so—and in his madness the 
other woman had comforted him. 

With sympathetic, soothing words, Sister 
Marian strove to comfort the poor creature 
who clung to her hand, moaning and sobbing 
for the loss of the one she still loved with all 
the force of her passionate heart. 

“ Take courage,” the Sister whispered ; 
“ do not make up your mind to the worst. 
He will come back to you—surely he will 
come back.” 

“No,” Jenny cried; “I shall never see 
him again. I have tired him out, and, oh, 
Sister! he was so good and so handsome, with 
his bright, gleaming eyes and his pretty 
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chestnut hair falling in great curling locks 
over his forehead.” 

With a start, Sister Marian clutched the 
girl’s hand tightly. 

“ And how long is it since he left you ? ” 
she asked quickly. 

“ Eleven days, Sister; he went away on 
the fourteenth.” 

Stooping, Sister Marian touched the girl’s 
forehead with her quivering lips. 

“ Your trouble is hard, Jenny,” she 
murmured unsteadily; “ but don’t lose 
hope. Pray, pray, my child ; God is very mer¬ 
ciful. In a few minutes I will be back again.” 

There was a wonderful light in Sister 
Marian’s clear grey eyes when once more she 
bent over the bed of the 44 silent girl.” 

“ Jenny,” she said softly, “ I have some¬ 
thing to show you. I am going to make you 
happy. Try to control yourself, my d ear. ’ ’ 

She placed a card in the wondering girl’s 
hands, and then a stifled cry rang through 
the long ward. 

“ Sister ! Oh, Sister ! It is Frank—my 
Frank I But, oh, what does it mean ? ” 

“ It means that he has been lying here 
unconscious for eleven days,” Sister Marian 
answered solemnly. 

“ Unconscious ! Oh, Sister ! ” 

“ Yes, Jenny, your husband has been at 
death’s door, but it has not opened to him. 
He will recover now. In the night he 
regained his senses, and his first words were 
of his poor Jenny.” 

“ And Nancy ? ” 

“ Nancy is his sister Anne.” 

“ Oh, Sister Marian! ” Jenny sobbed. 
“ May Heaven forgive me ! I heard of his 
sister Anne—she was always called Anne— 
but he did not know I had heard. Anne 
went wrong ; but she was very young, poor 
girl. Oh, may Heaven forgive me ! ’ 

Three hours later, when the young house 
surgeon went his first round, on.reaching the 
bed of the 44 silent girl ” he held out his hand. 

“ Shake hands,” he said heartily. “ I 
congratulate you. Sister, we must get this 
patient up this afternoon; we must .wheel 
her into ‘ Prentice ’; the decorations are 
really fine, and it seems, too, there’s a young 
chap in ‘ Prentice ’ who is looking very perky 
this morning and would like to have a chat 
with our 4 silent girl.’ What do you say, 
Mrs. Sterry ? ” 

Then the 44 silent girl ” covered her happy 
face with both hands, and they had to bend 
their heads to catch her faltering accents. 

“ I say, 4 A Merry Christmas to you, sir, 
and God bless you all! ”* 
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A DETECTIVE SERIAL. 


The Quincunx Case. * .* 

& & By W. D. PITMAN . 


CHAPTER XIX: 

The Stain on Number Five . 

B EFORE I had time to speak, she 
pulled the shade down and the sash: 
I heard her cross the room within, 
and then silence fell again, with the distant 
footstep mounting steadily, steadily nearer; 
But I stood my ground. An idea had come 
to me, irresistibly born of the conversation, 
and pointing only one way. 

If I could parley with him, if he did not 
settle with me in the first instant, we might 
drive a bargain. I had three numbers of 
the Quincunx, with which I might purchase 
Marguerite’s freedom. At least, I felt that 
I must try. 

He was deep in thought, and did not notice 
me, as his fine, active figure brushed with 
the dew of the woods came rapidly up 
towards the house. 

“ M. de P6try ! ” I called. 

He stopped, and threw up his head ; his 
hand flashed to his pocket. I held out my 
revolver, uncocked, muzzle downwards. 

“ You see—it’s truce ! ” I remarked. He 
did not lower his arm. 

“ For you, perhaps ! ” he said with an 
ugly laugh—“ Mr. Gellatly—Adrian ! ” 
“For you, too, if you are wise!” I re¬ 
torted, “ M. de Petry de Chambord— 
Vettori! ” 

“ What do you mean by this ? ” he cried 
roughly, striding up to me pistol in hand. 
“ I give you one moment to explain yourself 
before I blow your brains out! ” 

“ It is all I need,” I said as composedly as 
I could, “ and my spirit no doubt will take 
pleasure in the fact that your shot cannot 
fail to be heard by the detectives who 
have been lurking about here all day ! ” 

He did not start, but I saw his eye search 
me. 

“ I suppose that’s a blull,” he sneered. 
“ On the contrary, it’s the truth,” I said. 
“ I leave you to judge if an enemy would 
have waited here to tell it to you.” 

This time he lowered his weapon. 

“ Will you kindly tell me, Adrian, what 
you mean and what you want ? ” 

“ I’m only waiting the opportunity,” said 


I, with a reaction to positive jauntiness. u I 
want nothing but Balsamo’s Formula.” 

“ I’d like that myself,” said he. 

“ I know you’ve part, at least,” I went 
on. 

“ I don’t know how you know it—for I 
haven’t,” said he. 

“ And Chavaignac gave me his-” I told 

him. 

“ Chavaignac—what nonsense ! ” 

“ Yes, I know you searched him 
thoroughly—but you see he had already 
given it tb me.” I put all this together in 
one breath, and I saw his face change. 

“ You see, my uncle, Mr. Adrian, is wait¬ 
ing,” I explained. 

“ So is the Jones Leather Company,” said 
De Petry savagely. 

“ Ah, but you’re at a disadvantage,” I 
told him, growing encouraged by having got 
thus far. “ It’s hard for you to handle such 
a negotiation, for obvious reasons. That 
fellow with the badge down in the village 
is one.” 

“ That was true, eh ? ” he asked. 

I nodded. 

“ You see when we parted,” I proceeded, 
“ after my charming visit, I was unable to 
explain. Now I may tell you frankly that I 
don’t consider your private affairs any con¬ 
cern whatever of mine. I am quite willing 

to forget them all—all-” I waved my 

hand, “ if we can arrange between us this 
business of the Formula, and one other.” 

“ Marguerite ? ” he asked. 

“ Yes, but in addition-” 

I did not finish. A hand, firm and com¬ 
pelling, was laid upon my wrist. It belonged 
to a totally strange man of unprepossessing 
appearance, who had come quietly out of 
the woods and up to my side; I looked from 
this person to the Colonel, and there in the 
same relative position, and holding a lantern, 
stood the man with the badge. 

“ You’re wanted, Colonel, said he. 

“ Who are you, sir, and what do you mean 
by this ? ” thundered De Petry. 

“ Gently with the pistol, Colonel! ” said 
the other, taking it from hifn. “ There are 
more of us, so you’d better come quietly.” 

“ Come quietly ? Come whore ? And 
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why should I not be quiet ? ” said De Petry. 
“ I suppose I have a right to see the 
warrant for this tomfoolery, and know what 
it is all about ? ” 

“ Oh, yes ! ” said the man ’with the badge 
very soothingly, “ I can tell you that. 
There’s more than one charge, but this 'will 
do. Parties would like to know what has 
happened to a young English gentleman 
who’s been missing for a fortnight, and was 
last seen in your house. Name of Adrian, I 
believe.” 

It was the last name De Petry or I ex¬ 
pected to hear. He broke the pause of 
genuine astonishment. 

“ This is too ridiculous ! ” said he. “ Why, 
that is Mr. Adrian! ” and he indicated me. 
Both the detectives laughed. 

“ Very quick and smart indeed! ” 
chuckled the man with the badge, “ only 
we have a description, you see, and*the party 
was a gentleman , and blonde. No, no, 
Colonel, we know this Italian chap, and it’s 
nothing romantic they want him for, no, 
not by a long chalk! ” 

“ Just one moment-” De Petry said, 

turning to me where I stood, blinldng at 
him. 

During all our first uninterrupted con¬ 
versation, I had seen that the Colonel held 
in his left hand an ordinary pocket letter- 
case. He had not even troubled to put it 
away while threatening me with the revolver, 
and at this moment it was still in his grasp. 

Now, however, he glanced at it, opened it 
with dexterous fingers, and produced there¬ 
from a small, square piece of parchment 
curiously folded, and marked with a number. 
This he handed to me, with a smile and a 
slight bow. 

“ I think that is what you wanted, Mr. 
Adrian ? ” said he. 

The reader, of course, can easily guess 
what it was, and that I bent eagerly towards 
the light to examine it. But the number 
was not what I expected. It was a 5, and 
disfigured, moreover, by an irregular brown 
stain, which blotched the surface of the 
parchment. I tapped this with my finger. 

“ My namesake ? ” I inquired. 

De P6try gave the faintest shrug. “ A 
foolish fellow ! ” he commented in his suave 
voice, and I knew at once how the first 
Anthony Gellatly had died. I then turned 
to the detective, who had been watching the 
transaction with curiosity. 

“ I am really Philip Adrian, n I assured 
him, and thereupon pulled off my wig, and 
let the lantern light show full upon my face 
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and my light hair. The man in astonish¬ 
ment, but still suspicious, leant forward, 
and, as he had hoped, this gave De Petry a 
chance. 

What passed w r as swift and indefinite. I 
w T as conscious chiefly of the officer gripping 
my arm. An instant’s struggle, two sharp 
reports from the pistol, the detective stag¬ 
gered back, yet not hurt; a plunge and 
crackle in the near-by undergrowth, the 
sound of running feet in the woods, and then 
of feet in pursuit; and through it all the 
piercing, shrill note of a whistle blown for 
aid. 

I had made no effort to move, although 
my constable clung to me as if I had. 
The woods were now full of running, and 
men’s voices calling, and flickering lights; 
I kept putting my hand to my head, and 
repeating over and over again to the officer : 
“ I am Philip Adrian, I shall not run, I will 
stay here, you need not grip me so hard 

-J ” and all the time the scene and the 

lights, the voices, and the knowledge of the 
girl crouching there in the house took on a 
morbid acuteness. 

But the pursuers drew away, the noise 
grew fainter, the lights vanished. There 
was a second or two of absolute midnight 
stillness under the stars, for the silent officer 
and me. 

Then again clamour welled up, more 
fiercely although more distant, and it rose 
swiftly to a climax in one cry—one long 
scream, agonised, fearful, despairing, and at 
this the whole forest seemed to gather itself 
up to descend upon me, and I do not know 
what followed. 

e s e 

CHAPTER XX. 

The Question of Number Four. 

“ TT is Mr. Philip Adrian—it is posi- 

X tively! ” 

“ Then what in the name of—what, 
I mean, has he been doing with himself \ 
Look at him ! ” 

“ He came to let me out, for one thing; 
Oh, poor fellow ! ” 

“ So you were shut up here, miss ? 
Well, but I don’t understand yet.” 

“ You can’t now—wait till I get him 
something—I think he’s coming round ! ” 

This conversation seemed to reach me, as 
through thick smoke, in the voices of the 
officer and Marguerite. I opened my eyes; 
they rested on the untrimmed birch 
beams of a ceiling. Thence I turned them 
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to a bright fire which crackled beside my 
sofa, and, more gratefully, to the face of 
Marguerite Balsamo, who bent over me. 
With excellent sense, she began giving me 
spoonfuls of strong broth. 

“ Who screamed ? Who was hurt ? ” I 
asked her, when I could speak. 

She turned her head shudderingly towards 
a corner of the room, and as I painfully 
raised myself and followed her glance, I saw 
the man with the badge standing above 
something which lay on the floor. 

De Petry had fallen from the hanging 
bridge, while running across, and pitched 
on his head on the rocks. His neck 
was broken ; he was dead by the time his 
pursuers came up. This much was told me 
in a few sentences. 

There followed a discussion as to what was 
to be done. The officers had no shadow of 
excuse to detain Marguerite, but although I 
could see I had practically convinced them 
as to my identity, yet they dared not lose 
sight of me until it was confirmed by higher 
authority. 

Personally, I was indifferent, so long as I 
was not asked to move, for I felt weak, 
sick, and giddy. 

The house had only one small alcove as 
a bed-chamber, and this Marguerite posi¬ 
tively refused to take, alleging that my 
condition needed watching. I refused to 
move from the sofa, so the officers finally 
agreed to take turns in keeping guard on us, 
although it was plain they regarded the 
necessity as purely technical. 

I was covered up on my sofa, the detective 
nodded in a corner, and Marguerite sat 
opposite the fire in a big chair. Once as 
she moved about near me, I was able to 
murmur, “ Pasqualino ? ” and was relieved 
to gather from her answer that he had taken 
the two shots for a warning and by now 
was far away. 

In the morning, after a substantial break¬ 
fast, I felt strong enough to crawl down to 
the village. We must have been an odd 
procession, the officers carrying the dead 
man, while the girl assisted me. 

At Bon Ange Gardien we went to the 
Presbytere; the good, bewildered priests 
there hurried about and got horses to take 
us to the nearest railway station. The 
officers were to carry me and what remained 
of De Petry back to Quebec ; but Marguerite 
proposed, so she told me very quietly, to 
go to Ste. Anne for a time. She had a 
friend there, she said. 

“ And afterwards \ ” I asked, profoundly 
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moved with pity for her. “ What is to 
become of you, mademoiselle ? ” 

“ Oh, afterwards-” she answered, 

turning aside her face, “ there is always the 
Convent, where I went to school. And—I 
have one relative living, you know.” 

I judged she referred to her mother, and 
I made no answer. We were standing in 
the little neat garden of the Presbytere, still 
bright with late flowers. The gilded cross 
on the low grey building shone in the sun, 
and I caught myself staring at it in a kind 
of daze. It all seemed so quiet, so simple 
and pastoral, this landscape, after what had 
passed ! We moved involuntarily down the 
path, and then Marguerite turned and gave 
me her hand. 

“ Good-bye, Mr. Adrian,” she said a little 
formally. “ I have not been able to thank 
you for what you did—but then I am a 
dumb sort of creature., I wish there were 
something I could do in return ! ” 

“ In return for what, mademoiselle ? ” 

“ For your kindness, and the dangers you 
ran, and your sufferings,” she answered. 
“ For instance, you have not all of the For¬ 
mula, even now. Can I not use my influence, 
such as it is, with the one person you know 
of to help you get the lost paper ? She 
might know, or at least might put you on 
the track.” 

“ That would be help indeed,” I assented 
gratefully. 

“ It shall be done,” said Marguerite. 
“ Good luck and good-bye, Mr. Adrian.” 
And . without turning, she walked quickly 
out of the gate and down the road. 

When my identity had been once estab¬ 
lished, and I had told what I knew to the 
police, I was quite free to go where I would; 
This should have been home at once had I 
been well enough, but my nerves had gone 
to pieces temporarily, and the Doctor would 
not let me leave the Frontenac for the 
present. 

I had to write my mother and Uncle 
Adrian (who had been agitating Canada 
generally over my disappearance) of my 
partial success, and then I had simply to 
rest for a few days. From Cecil there was 
not a word. 

The third day from the tragedy at Bon 
Ange Gardien a letter postmarked Montreal 
was handed me. It read as follows. I 
translate from the French :— 

“Dear Mr. Adrian —for I believe that is the 
name of our late kind guest—I have learnt only 
by the newspapers of the death, stupendous and 
terrifying, of my beloved papa. In the midst 
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of my natural prostration, what do I find ?—that 
the police, with too much of zeal, are searching for 
me, daughter innocent and sorrowful of that 
maligned character. My sensitive delicacy shrinks 
at the possibility of publicity in my grief. 

“ I pray, you, dear Mr. Adrian, in the name of 
hospitality, if not of some tenderer emotion (for 
we were very close in those days, were we not ?), 
use your influence to stop this persecution and allow 
me to retain my liberty, and in privacy to shed my 
tears. It is Marguerite, of course, ungrateful girl, 
who has brought about this climax, and evidently 
your penchant for her is known to the authorities ! 

“ I inclose a paper which accidentally fell into 
my hands last spring, and which I gather you are 
anxious to procure. Papa never suspected I had 
it, as I thought it prudent to say nothing, for, with 
dear papa, no one ever knew what mignt happen. 
I rely on your chivalry, monsieur, and subscribe 
myself yours always sincerely, “ Claire.” 

The inclosure had fallen to the floor. 
Mechanically I stooped to pick it up, but, 
even when I held and saw it with my own 
eyes, I could hardly bring myself to believe 
that Claire had all the time been the 
possessor of Number Four. 

I now wasted no time in booking my 
passage, and soon set sail for dear old 
England. 

It was the night of the tenth of August 
when I left the train at Burnford, my papers 
in my pocket. You might think me exul¬ 
tant over my good fortune, my success, 
going proudly to Uncle Adrian, the five 
numbers in my possession—those five 
scraps which had led indirectly, at least, 
to two deaths, if not a third ; which had 
been stolen and restored, yielded up by fear, 
extorted at the pistol point, and sold for 
the price of a chance for liberty ! 

There was much in their history which 
I did not even yet entirely understand, 
for it was not until a fortnight later that I 
received the narrative which serves to 
make clear my own. 

At that instant, as I dismissed the station 
’bus, choosing to walk up to the house, 
there was not a thought which need have 
clouded my real achievement. Yet I have 
never been more depressed in my life. 

The night was very warm, as I slowly 
climbed the hill. The works’ long windows 
glowed, the sound of their machinery 
clacked and hummed. It was useless for 
me to pretend any longer that I had been 
led by the wish to assist Uncle Adrian to 
heap fortune upon fortune. 

In my present mood, so great was my 
dislike and distaste for those five parts of 
the Formula, that I was inclined to renounce 
our agreement, and never touch money, 
for which, it seemed to me, men had so 
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dreadfully schemed, quarreled, betrayed 
one another, and died. 

All that had passed in the last two months 
had simply added to the feelings with 
which I had left this place, so that my 
impulse became stronger to take an indepen¬ 
dent course; to see Cecil, to find if I might 
hope, and, if not, to throw Uncle Adrian’s 
agreement gladly in the fire. My nerves 
were not yet quite firm, and I longed to be 
rid of the whole. 

I was some hours in advance of the time 
which I had set for arriving, and the sense 
of nervous tension made me loiter and 
delay. Who knew how Cecil would welcome 
me ? At the cross-roads I hesitated again, 
and the fancy seized me to tak^ one more 
look at Balsamo’s cottage, the starting- 
point of all. 

In five minutes more I stood there at the 
gate. Silent and ruined it stood, hiding 
its secrets and yet never the same to me 
henceforward. I turned aside and went 
towards the old oak where she and I had 
listened to the first account of Balsamo. 

Full of my own thoughts I went, my eyes 
on the ground, and bowed my head under 
the spreading branches. Cecil Adrian rose 
from the root where she had been sitting, 
and stood before me. 

“ You ! ” was all I could articulate. 

“ I recognised you at once,” she said, 
and I could not read her voice, “ when you 
stood there by the gate. I saw at once 
who it was ! ” 

“ But what are you doing here ? ” I cried 
out, coming nearer. Her hand was very 
cold, and she tried to withdraw it. 

“ Why, I— ’’she faltered uncertainly, 
“ I suppose—I am—waiting !-” 

■ ■ ■ 

CHAPTER XXL 

The Second Account of Balsamo . 

(In a letter to Philip Adrian); 

Y DEAR MR. ADRIAN, 

The arguments which have been used to 
induce me to send you this account have 
unquestionably carried with them a power of 
menace. Personally, I had hoped that my sincere 
repentance and sacred calling were enough pro¬ 
tection from the outside world, and that I might 
be allowed to finish in peace and hope a life which 
has had more than its share of storm. But such, 
evidently, is not to be the case. 

You have been represented to me as the friend 
and helper of my daughter, and although the 
convent does not recognise that tie, yet I must 
still do so in my heart. Moreover, my own con¬ 
versation with you on one occasion was enough to 
show me that you possessed {how, I am still puzzling 
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to discover) a very full knowledge of all the outside 
events of my late husband’s life. That you should 
be in a position to demand the cause and reason 
for these is not, therefore, strange, and you hold 
my present peace too firmly in your grasp for me 
to disregard the request. I had fancied you more 
generous, but let that pass. 

I will comply as fully as possible with your 
wish, stipulating only in return that I may be 
allowed to pass what remains of my life undis¬ 
turbed, in prayers for the living as for the dead. 
Truly, I send this to you realising that I put a 
dreadful weapon into your hand, but be charitable 
in your thoughts to a woman who, whatever her 
faults, has certainly suffered and expiated them 
in the utmost bitterness. 

I was bom on the Island of Martinique, and 
at the age of fifteen went to Paris to complete my 
education, and try for a position which would in 
some sort relieve my parents from the expense of 
keeping me. 

My father, who went with me, succumbed to 
the change of climate before I had finished my 
seventeenth year. My mother, who had a number 
of younger children, could not leave her island 
home, and I was therefore forced to enter upon life 
unprotected, and at a dangerous age. 

I was good-looking, and I was proud; I had 
all the fancy for luxury and gaiety which is natural 
to every young girL The only road open to me 
to attain these was marriage as soon as possible, 
and this I quickly had to recognise by meeting a 
man named Joseph Balsamo, some fifteen or 
twenty years older than myself, who made pro¬ 
posals to me almost immediately. 

Balsamo had drifted to Paris in his vague 
and eccentric fashion, in search of the success 
which to his talents and visionary enthusiasms 
lay always just ahead. He seemed, to my in¬ 
experienced gaze, to be rich; I believed him to 
be kind. No other solution offered to my problem, 
and I became his wife. 

We remained in Paris for two years, and when 
my little girl was old enough we left for England, 
my husband’s head more full of golden projects 
than his purse of coin. I had never loved him; I 
was, by this time, convinced that he was a weak 
and vicious, if not a hopelessly bad man, as well 
as one who would never make good commercial 
use of his talents, yet I had no choice but to follow. 

It was on the journey that we became really 
intimate with the man whom you have known 
as Horace de P4try de Chambord. He passed, 
at that time, under his Italian mother’s name of 
Vettori. His history I never completely knew, 
but its salient points are soon told. He had run 
through his patrimony while in the French Army, 
and had dissipated a second fortune brought him 
by his wife. 

At this time he was a widower; his only child 
in a convent; his ostensible position the agent of a 
foreign wine merchant. A man of forty, wide 
in his experience, handsome and manly in appear¬ 
ance, and with a manner mingling kindness and 
verve—he had, in my eyes, all the charm which 
was lacking in the unkempt, eccentric, and excitable 
Balsamo. 

Remember, monsieur, the situation of a woman 
of my temperament, thirsting for success, ease, 
.^pleasure, ti<xl to a man whose tenth of genius only 
skewed more plainly his nine-tenths of folly. 
.Remember, you who passed some weeks under his 
roof, the onarm, the cultivation, the sympathy. 


and the fire of the deceiver, and you will not per¬ 
haps condemn me utterly. 

The situation on arriving in England soon 
became defined. My husband went to the Adrian. 
Leather Works to submit his projects to the manu¬ 
facturer ; I remained'behind in Manchester with my 
little girl, practically under the protection of 
Vettori. 

It was during these months that I was made 
acquainted with some of his practices and resources. 
He was not a man of a double life, but of a hundred 
lives. Clever, ingenious to the last degree, wary 
and audacious in turn, having always the inestim¬ 
able advantage of his personal charm, he was really 
a noteworthy criminal, an extraordinary per¬ 
sonality. 

His associates were men skilled in illegal acts, 
and delighted to share the profits with one whose 
ingenuity served both to help and protect them. 
Chief among these was a man named Gellatly; 
Chavaignac was another; later the young Italian 
Pasquale joined them. To this number, however 
(entirely unsuspected on my part), Vettori soon 
added my unhappy husband. 

I have been too much, and for too long a dupe, 
monsieur, to recall quite clearly when my deception 
began. But I suspect now that even in the very 
beginning Vettori regarded my husband’s con¬ 
fidence as more important than my love. I 
suspect that if chance had not made it easy, he 
would never have sacrificed the first to obtain the 
last. But he had not to make the choice, for he 
was always a favourite of Fortune. 

All the time I lived under his care in Man¬ 
chester he was my husband’s close friend and con¬ 
fidant, and held these two relations apart so easily 
that neither suspected the other. But when 
Balsamo wrote me finally that his position was 
permanent and he could give me a home, then the 
truth was shown in part, for Vettori urged me to go. 

Jealous and angry as I was, his influence over 
me was complete, and I did as he bade me. Life 
at Balsamo’s cottage was intolerable, however, and 
I soon made a pretext to move to a little town 
some miles away, and set up there as a dressmaker. 
My husband’s work absorbed him; he was in¬ 
different as to what I did, so long as he could see 
little Marguerite when he wished. 

I was extravagant, and Balsamo supplied me 
liberally with money, money which I have since 
had reason to believe he drew as his share of 
Vettori’s criminal operations, contributing his aid 
wherever chemistry could furnish it. 

It is too long ago, monsieur, for you to remem¬ 
ber the astonishing number of persons drugged 
and robbed during that time, or the burglaries 
committed by the use of an explosive powder more 
powerful and more certain than dynamite. I have 
every reason to believe that Balsamo furnished the 
means, and Vettori the agents for these crimes, 
although, of course, I shall never know all the 
details. 

For a long time, indeed, I lost sight of my 
lover, until one fatal morning when he walked in. 
person into my sitting-room. Imagine my feelings 
when he told me that he was a member of Mr. 
Adrian’s house party, under his real name of Du 
Caylus. When he had quieted my jealousy (for 
I had heard of Mr. Adrian’s pretty daughter), he 
finally came to the real point. 

He had made, it appears, earlier in the year, 
a bargain with my husband to share in the pro¬ 
bable profits of the formula on which Balsamo 
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was experimenting for his employer. It was 
Vettori who urged the chemist to delay closing the 
matter with his patron, and, meanwhile, to try to 
make better terms elsewhere. He had now reason 
to believe the discovery existed, but Balsamo was 
distrustful, and would, give him no copy. His 
object, therefore, was to try to get it through me, 
and using his power he soon gained my consent. 

The task was not easy, for my husband was 
violently suspicious of everybody, and only really 
anxious that his daughter should be benefited. I 
urged and persuaded as best I could, but it was 
only after an interview with Mr. Adrian, when he 
saw that no further advances could be expected 
from that quarter, that Balsamo apparently con¬ 
sented. He gave me a small envelope, which I 
took at once to my lover, but, as you know already, 
it held but a portion of the Formula, 

When I reproached my husband for his want of 
faith, he replied that his secret was menaced, that 
he had reason to fear treachery, and so had taken 
means to hide it. Of course, we searched every¬ 
where, but to no purpose. Later on, an accident 
led me to think that a copy might be in the posses¬ 
sion of Gellatly, one of Vettori’s lieutenants. 

On Gellatly*s death, which occurred soon after, 
Vettori found, he told me, another portion. I 
inquired of my daughter at her school, but if she 
had another slip she kept it to herself. We were 
forced to the conclusion that Balsamo carried the 
rest on his. person, and matters rested there. 

My narrative has now come to the eventful 
week when Du Caylus, or Vettori, was visiting the 
Adrians. What precipitated the crisis I never 
precisely knew, Dut I have always suspected 
Marguerite of putting her father on the track. 
However this may be, I know only that one morning 
Balsamo rushed in to me, and declared his full 
knowledge of my infidelity. His fury against 
Vettori was that of a madman. It carried him 
once more to Mr. Adrian, to whom he must have 
made a frantic appeal for money, to free him from 
the toils of his enemy. This appeal failed utterly 
and the chemist became desperate. He resolved 
to break with Vettori in a final interview. 

The hour was arranged for late that night. 
Vettori, or Du Caylus, pleaded a headache, and 
retired early to his room. My information of what 
happened comes from him, of course, but I know 
him now, and I note his care that Balsamo should 
come to him, and not he go to Balsamo. In 
plainer words, I believe he had already resolved 
upon what afterwards occurred. 

A violent dialogue took place between the 
two men, which ended in a shot from Vettori’s 
revolver. Balsamo pitched over dead, his own 
pistol exploding in the fall, to be heard also by the 
dancers below. 

I have shown you, monsieur, that Vettori was 
no ordinary man. His quickness, his resource 
were at once put into play. He employed the 
few moments while confusion reigned in the house 
in preparing an explanation. 

His first act was to take the papers from the 
dead man—among which we afterwards found 
not the whole, but number Three of the Formula; 
his second to fill the chemist’s pockets with articles 
of jewellery snatched in haste from an adjoining 
room. 

This done, he opened the door, and offered 
Mr. Adrian’s guests a story of attempted burglary 
and assassination, which Balsamo i b own per¬ 
sonality and actions coloured but too well. No one 
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expressed a doubt, and when the house was once 
more quiet, it was easy to run to Balsamo’s cottage, 
call me up on the telephone, and warn me to leave 
the town before inquiries could be made of me. 

There was nothing for it but to obey at once. 
Before dawn I joined Vettori in the cottage* and 
got such money as the chemist kept there. We 
made a hasty search through his effects, but found 
nothing further of the Formula, and I stuffed all 
the papers remaining into the hanging cabinet in 
the little room over the coachouse. By the way, 
when I returned there three years later, that 
cabinet had been moved, and most of the papers 
taken out.* 

Of course, it is plain that our intention was 
to return for a more thorough search, but a series 
of accidents prevented this. Vettori found his 
operations suddenly checked, and himself menaced 
with serious danger of discovery. Betreat must 
be made rapidly, and at once. 

I called for my daughter at her school and left 
for Canada, where he joined me a month later. 
This life, for which I had sacrificed so much, soon 
became distasteful to me ; my jealousy wearied 
Vettori, and our existence was one of scenes and 
storms, until one day, unhappy creature that I 
was, I attempted suicide ! 

During the long illness which followed I was 
nursed by kind Catholic sisters, who turned my 
thoughts and my heart in the direction of repentance 
and expiation. It was with honest feeling and 
honest remorse that I told Vettori of my intention 
to take the veil, and drop out of his life for ever. 

Willing as he was that I should carry out this 
plan (for he was heartily tired of me), I knew too 
much for my lover to consent to this latter clause. 
He must know where I was, and keep in touch with 
me. Affairs had not proved so lucrative since the 
deaths of Balsamo and Gellatly; a counterfeiting 
plant in Birmingham had been seized; everything 
indeed pointed to speedy emigration. 

Quebec was suggested to Vettori by Pierre 
Chaviagnac as a suitable residence for himself, and 
a convent for me, so in pursuance of this plan he 
adopted the name of a dead French relative, and 
hired a fine house in the suburbs of the Canculian 
city. I entered at once upon my novitiate here, 
and took the veil about eight months ago. 

You would have thought, monsieur, would 
you not, that at last peace and happiness were to 
descend on me ? but my position was, if possible, 
more difficult than before. In order to pay my 
dower to the convent, Vettori had been obliged to 
assume the character of a near relative, and I 
entered thus upon my religious life, sincerely a 
penitent, but for how much these kindly women 
have never guessed. 

The smuggling which Vettori carried on success¬ 
fully for sometime bore always a menace; I 
trembled lest some chance should close my refuge 
to me, and I was forced to live an existence woven 
of deception. This was bad enough; it was rendered 
even more awkward by the problem presented by 
my own daughter Marguerite. She was now a 
woman, able to see and understand. 

A character at once indolent and passionate, 
she was what they call a good girl, having had no 
experience of life. I had no influence over her, 
and of me and mine she professed great horror, 
largely due to ignorance ana the poisonous slanders 

• Note by P. A.—This Is an error. The paper had 
fallen through into the piaster. The account of the 
cabinet is given earlier in the story. 
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told her by my late husband; but, be this as it may, 
she knew too much for our entire safety, and hers 
was a temperament just obstinate enough to be 
dangerous. I was obliged to give Vettori authority 
to handle her. 

' It is useless, monsieur, to pretend that, at 
this time, I felt any great affection for my child* 
We were uncongenial, and her judgment of me was 
bitterly harsh and intolerant. But I must set 
down nere, in sad earnest, that I think the worst 
act of my wretched career was in delivering this 
girl over to the unscrupulous man whose life has 
just ended. I conceived myself endangered; he 
was always first with me; she had been cruel, and 
I shut my eyes. 

What arguments, what powers he employed 
to conquer and terrorise her I do not know, but 
certainly she was forced to dwell under his roof as 
companion to his own unamiable daughter, and 
as his tacit accomplice. Such, monsieur, were the 
relative positions of the persons in the Maison de 
TOrme when your arrival precipitated the crisis in 
this extraordinary drama. 

Chance, no doubt, or the habit of constant 
watchfulnes, led Vettori, now De Pdtiy, to read 
your assumed name upon the register of the Fron- 
tenac. He had too much at stake to let pass a coin¬ 
cidence, however trifling, and he saw you at once. 

You must remember the interview. You 
stated calmly that your errand in Quebec was to 
see that Chavaignac, who lived in De Pdtry’s house 
as his butler, Dufour. You were easy and firm. 
In all you said he seemed to read a knowledge of 
himself and his affairs indescribably dangerous. 
He rushed home and took counsel with his con¬ 
federates. 

No one of them had ever heard of any family 
left by the murdered Gellatly, but it was a possi¬ 
bility, and it was evident you could not be left at 
large in Quebec. Thus came your invitation to 
dinner, and before admitting you to the house you 
were identified at the gate and found to be alone. 

You were then retained by the secret dismissal 
of your driver, and afterwards by a surveillance 
over your movements. I ought to mention here, 
monsieur, that at the first De Petry had been willing 
to admit the chance of your ignorance, the possi¬ 
bility of mere coincidences in this affair. These 
my daughter vehemently asserted all through, and 
she was right, yet did not everything point to the 
contrary T 

The week which followed was one to Vettori 
of growing anxieties. He had counted on your 
posting or receiving letters; you did neither. You 
must nave been remarkably adroit and bold to 
baffle and confuse him as you did, for at every 
point he seemed to feel that you held vitally im¬ 
portant knowledge in reserve. 

Your absolute disregard of your own danger 
maddened him by its suggestion of secret allies, 
of forces held in reserve. Stung by the mystery, 

.and struggling against a growing sense of panic, 
they tried unsuccessfully to threaten you. Mar¬ 
guerite, however, strong in her own opinion of 
your ignorance, gave you warning, upon which 
De P6try locked her in her room ana sent for me. 

Threatened at first by the common danger, 
my own interview with you threatened me with a 
particular danger in connection with Balsamo’s 
death. The fact that you revived the matter of the 
Formula made things worse rather than better, for 
I suspected Balsamo’s diary of containing entries 
and names perilous to us alb 


At De P6try’s wish I had made a trip with 
Marguerite (on the excuse to my religious superiors 
of a dying relative who might be good for a bequest), 
some time before, to the cottage in search of 
the diarv and papers.. I found the cabinet moved 
and the hulk of the papers missing ; the one or two 
sheets left I destroyed* with my very own hands. 

Your avowed real name brought the danger 
much closer, and I advised De P6try to send 
Marguerite away at once. I did not report to him 
the whole of my talk with you, however, for the 
reason that Marguerite’s state had touched my 
heart and I was anxious, if it could be done safely, 
to have her finally released. This was my first and 
only treachery to the dead man. 

Here ends my personal action in the affair, 
for I was obliged to return at once to the convent, 
where I awaited developments in unimaginable 
anxiety. Marguerite tells me you obtained number 
Two of the Formula from Chavaignac and two of 
De P6 try’s three numbers from Pasqualino. You 
had suggested to De P6try on parting that you had 
given my daughter important papers, which was 
untrue, and I fail to understand this error.f How¬ 
ever, De P6try waited some time before attempting 
to fly to his retreat in the mountains, and would 
have waited longer, but for the events imme¬ 
diately following Dufour’s death. 

What took place at Bon Ange Gardien, mon¬ 
sieur, you know better than I. All my part in this 
chronicle of disgrace I have set down here as truly 
as I can. There seems at last an end to deceit, 
a chance for the peace I crave. 

It lies in your hands, Mr. Adrian, whether this 
shall be permitted ; and in narrating all that has 
passed in honesty, neither glossing over nor omit¬ 
ting nor evading my own share of guilt, I have tried 
to prove to you the sincerity of my penitence, my 
claim to your silence and your aid. Surely my 
acts have not been without punishment, and there 
are but few years left to me for tears and prayers. 

I beg to remain, Monsieur, 

Faithfully yours, 

Marianna Balsamo. 

(In religion, Sister Marie Dolores.) 

This narrative came after I had been at 
Burnford about ten days ; and we read it 
together, Cecil and I, while seated under 
that big oak tree which had been the starting 
point of my adventure. 

As I turned page after page, and noted 
the confirmation of all my theories, the 
justification of most of my actions—so that, 
though striking in the dark, my every blow 
had told—I confess I was filled with pride, 
and the first confidence I had felt for weeks. 
For the knowledge that Cecil cared for me 
and had promised to be my wife, had hardly 
even elated me ; under all the circumstances 
I had been deeply uncertain and humbled, 
so that I was in need of a tonic to stimulate 
my self-confidence. 

Of course, Mr. Adrian had received the 
formula, together with a sufficient account 

• Note by P. A. This is what I saw and related in the 
second chapter. . ... 

t Note by P. A. The rea ler has gathered my saggestion 
to be a rose, as narrated in Chapter XIV. 
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of my experiences ; at which he had grunted, 
as usual, though not in a manner of dis¬ 
pleasure. 

Beyond this there had fallen a pause; 
we had avoided discussing the Quincunx 
at meals and instead he talked of indifferent 
subjects with a sort of gruff and rough 
sociability, which I had not seen before. 

There was no reason to suppose that he 
had any inkling of the true situation as yet; 
but he could not be kept in the dark much 
longer. Cecil, I could see, was made 
nervous as each succeeding day passed 
without an explanation, but she felt my 
mood of perplexity, and so forebore to 
hurry me. 

The truth is, I was thinking hard. I had 
done my task, my cheque was in the bank, 
and I had undoubtedly gained a certain 

lace in my uncle’s esteem ; more than this 

dared not say. How could I, in my posi¬ 
tion, with my poor little mother waiting so 
lonely and patient in London, how could I 
think of marriage, and speak of it, to Uncle 
Adrian, about his daughter ? Yet speak I 
must ere long as became a man of honour. 

“ What do you think ? ” I asked Cecil, as 
we turned the last page of Marianna’s story. 

“ That you are a genius, of course! ” 
I put her hand against my lips. 

“ Dear, I was not asking for such praise, 
sweet as it is to me; I only meant, what 
do you think of the moment when I hand 
him this, to speak to your father \ Will it 
not be a good chance ? ” 

“ Just as you like, Phil,” she ansv/ered, 
with a look of combined relief and alarm. 

“ If it were a question of liking,” I pursued 
somewhat grimly, “ I should never mention 
it to him at all. He will probably shoot me 
at sight.” 

Cecil gravely shook her head. “ No,” she 
said sagely, “ but he may swear.” 

“Well, I’ll risk it,” and I stood, looking 
all about me. It was a September noon, 
cool and still. No one was in sight. “ Had 
you not better give me a last kiss, dear ? 
Because you may never see me alive again.” 

“ Foolish ! ” cried Cecil; but she gave it 
to me, and her hand, when I touched it, 
was cold. I felt much more cheerful, when 
at last I left her, and, with the narrative 
rolled up in my pocket, walked briskly up to 
the house to seek my uncle in his study. 

“ This has just come, sir, and I would like 
you to read it,” said I, as I gave it to him; 
“ It’s a full explanation of all that puzzled 
us ; and it shows, too, that I was not wrong 
in some of my wild speculations.” 
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When he had finished reading the letter 
he laid it on his desk and said briskly: 

“ Well, Philip, have you any plans for the 
future ? Your royalty on Balsamo’s 
formula can hardly be available yet awhile. 
What do you intend to do with your capital 
and yourself ? ” 

“ I meant to consult "with you about that, 
sir. So far, I have found no chance in 
London, and of course I have my mother to 
think of.” 

“ I was wondering all about that,” he. 
observed ; then, with an odd irrelevancy : “ I, 
myself, believe in the foreign ideas about 
children; Young people do not know their 
own minds, and all important decisions 
should be made for them by their elders. My 
girl has been brought up that way ; and she 
will do whatever I say and believe it is right. 
She knows I will decide what is best for 
her.” • 

“ Of course,” I replied faintly; 

“ All this independent nonsense won’t 
weigh with me. Cecil knows that, and you 
had better learn it. All depends whether 
you are a dutiful, sensible lad, who knows on 
which side his bread is buttered, or the flib¬ 
bertigibbet I first thought you. 

“ I’ve no son,” went on this strange old 
man, “ and I’ve always wished that someone 
of my name would carry on the works when 
I am gone. You have a giddy tongue 
enough ; but your head seems to contain a 
little sense behind it; and you are less like 
your father——” 

“ Than I mean to be in future,” I inter¬ 
jected, justifying his estimate out of sheer 
nervousness. He frowned, but my remarks 
of this nature had ceased to offend him. 

“ Therefore,” he proceeded, “ if you care 
to try the works, I’m willing to try you. At 
the bottom of the ladder at first, mind, but 
with a view to learning the business. As to 
my other plan, as I said, Cecil’s a dutiful, 
obedient girl; she appears to like you—you 
are not offensive-looking, and I can see no 
reason why she should refuse to marry you 
if she knows I wish it. Any objections ? ” 

“ No, indeed, sir; I never met a woman 
whom I should prefer to my cousin. It lies 
with her. And I shall be very glad to enter 
the works in any capacity you please, which 
has a future.” 

“ You’re a sensible fellow, and I’m glad to 
see it,” he said, in tones of satisfaction. “ I 
answer for Cecil; but we won’t hurry her, 
eh ? And now sit down and let us talk 
business ! ” 

The End. 
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* * * * * By STUART WISHING. 


Permission to perform this delightful little play can be obtained on 
application to the Editor, THE NOVEL MAGAZINE, 18 Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C* It is especially suitable for amateurs . 


Characters: 

Dick Heatherstone, aged 32. Reggie Manners (an old college-friend 

Cynthia Heatherstone {his wife ), 27. of Dick). 

Servant. 


Scene — Drawing-room at the Heather stoned house. Tea-table centre; doors left and 
right; French window at back , opening into garden; room comfortably furnished ; 
(Reggie discovered sitting R., on sofa , in morning-dress , top-hat on table dose by 
Cynthia, sitting L:, engaged with needlework.) 


R. And you expect Dick will be back 
soon ? 

C. He may come in any minute now, 
Reggie; so I don’t think we’ll trouble to 
wait any longer for tea. Do you mind 
ringing the bell ? 

R. Not at all. 

(Rises and rings bdl. Stands looking at 
photos on mantdpiece.) 

C. Thanks so much. By the way, I’ve 
got something to show you—a little surprise. 

R. A surprise ? What is it ? 

C. Ah, that’s the secret. You’ll know 
when the tea comes in. 

R. Then I bet you I’ll solve the mystery 
and guess the answer first shot. You’ve 
invented or discovered a new kind of bun ? 

C. No—it isn’t a bun; 

R. Not a bun ? Then it’s a patent 
girdle-cake, or a novel method of frizzling 
muffins ? 

C. It’s nothing to do with food at all. 
It’s only a little present- 

R. For me ? I say, thanks awfully- 

C. —I bought for myself two days ago. 

R. Oh, I say ! Just fancy raising a 
fellow’s hopes like that! In common 
decency, you’d better tell me what the 
surprise is. 

C. (as the door opens). It’s coming in 
now. 

(Enter Servant with tea. Then exit.) 

R. You don’t mean the new housemaid, 
do you ? She’s a pretty little thing, I 
grant you ; but- 
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C. Don’t be absurd. Look at the tea- 
tray. 

R. My eyes are always glued on the tray 
—and cake-stand—from its entry to its 
exit. 

C. And you mean to say you don’t see 
anything unusual ? 

R. Tea-pot, tea-cups, etc. As it is now 
tea-time they don’t appear to me to oall for 
any special comment. 

C. Oh, you are blind to-day ! They’re 
S&vres ! 

R. What—the cups ? 

C. Now, do you think I meant the tray 
or the metal-handled tea-pot ? 

R. Well, let’s have a look at them. 

C. Do be careful, Reggie ! If you broke 
any of them, I believe I’d never forgive you 
—no, never. 

R. You positively scare me ! Are they 
valuable ? 

C. Valuable ! My poor, ignorant- 

R. Oh, all right—I only asked. Where 
did you get them ? 

C. From an old dealer I know and 
occasionally visit in London. I was buying 
some things there the other day, and he 
showed me these. Of course, I simply 
couldn’t resist them—so I made Dick pay 
up and look pleasant at once. 

R. But- 

C. Oh, do put it down, Reggie, and don’t 
finger it. I’m sure you’ll smash it if you 
hold it like that—you’re such a clumsy 
person at times. 
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R. Clumsy ! I clumsy 1 Well, of all— 
now, to punish you for such a gratuitous 
aspersion on my character—behold ! 

(Waltzes round room holding cup aloft.) 

C. Reggie ! You dreadful boy ! Don’t 
—please,' don’t! 

R. (continuing). Apologise, then— 
apologise instantly for the unpardonable 
insult! 

C. I apologise—humbly! I’ll kneel if 
you wish it—provided you’ll put down my 
precious cup ! Do ! 

R. Good ! Honour is satisfied ! I hope 
you are. 

(Puts down cup and sits.) 

(Enter Servant.) 

S. If you please, ma’am, Miss Ethel- 

C. Ethel! Is anything the matter ? 

S. No, ma’am—nothing serious, that 

is to say. But Miss Ethel is crying- 

C. Crying ! Has she fallen down ? 

S. I don’t think so, ma’am; but she 
keeps on crying and crying as if her heart 
would break, and we can’t persuade her 
to stop. 

C. Poor darling—I’ll come to her at once. 
(Rises.) Reggie, I’ll be back in a few 
minutes ; don’t wait tea for me—help your¬ 
self. (Exit.) 

R. Miss Ethel crying—and the fond 
mamma must run to her side at once ! 
H’m—one of the delights of married life, 
I suppose. Thank goodness, I’m a bachelor. 
Heigho ! Well, let’s have tea, as the charm¬ 
ing Mrs. Heatherstone commanded me 
not to wait. She’s a delightful woman, 
but very personal. Fancy calling me 
clumsy — clumsy ! Next thing she’ll be 
saying is that I squint. Well—well— 
tea. 

(Picks up tea-pot, burns himself on metal 
handle, exclaims loudly, and puts it 
down quickly on one of the cujjs —which is 
shattered. He stands, gazing blankly.) 
Good Heavens ! What — what — what 
have I done ? Not—not—a cup broken— 
a Sevres cup broken—one of Mrs. Heather- 
stone’s newly-bought Sevres cups broken— 
and by me ! Ass ! Ass !! Ass ! !! And 
it really wasn’t my fault or my clumsiness— 
no, no ! it was the fault of the idiot who gave 
that tea-pot a metal handle—which burnt 
my fingers confoundedly. Ass ! Trebly an 
ass ! And after I’d been warned not to 
play the fool! But it wasn’t playing the 
fool, it was a pure accident that might have 

happened to anybody- The worst of 

it is that she won’t believe my version of the 
catastrophe—she’ll think I’ve been prancing 
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round the room in that maniac’s fashion 
again—or doing something equally worthy 
of Bedlam. Oh, ass! Why the dickens 
did Ethel want to cry at that particular 
moment ? Why couldn’t she wait till I’d 
had a cup of tea ? Or why couldn’t Mrs. 
Heatherstone pour out my tea before she 
went away ? That would have been the 
mark of a true hostess. Why—but it’s 
no good asking these fool’s questions now; 
the thing’s done, and there’s an end of it. 
The only point worth considering is—my 
arrangements for the next quarter of an 
hour. Let’s see how it stands. If I confess 
the truth, I shall both look and feel the 
biggest fool in Christendom—a kind of 
glorified schoolboy caught in the act— 
without the schoolboy’s natural self-asser¬ 
tion—a man not fit to be left in a drawing¬ 
room by himself for five minutes—pleasant— 
very! No, I can’t confess. On the other 
hand, if I don’t confess, what can I do ? 
I don’t want to lie about a wretched cup. 
I might hide the damage for a while—I dare¬ 
say she might not notice the loss among 
the others. Then, meantime, I could try 
to match the set—or buy her another—or 
bring down some whacking big present to 
put her in a rattling good humour ; and then 
I might venture to tell her all about it. 
One thing’s pretty clear—I shouldn’t be 
able to hide this for more than a day or two. 
“ If ’twere done, ’twere well ’twere done 
quickly.” What price my quoting Shake¬ 
speare ? Yes, that’s the soundest plan, I 
think—trust to luck she doesn’t count the 
cups—bolt up to town to-morrow to get 
something new for her. It’s a risk, of 
course—but there seems nothing else for it: 
Now, where can I hide the broken frag¬ 
ments ? The lawn—no—they’d be noticed 
at once. The fire—of course, it’s summer 
time—I can’t have them discovered in the 
grate—I believe Fate has got a regular down 
on me to-day. My pockets ? Yes. 

(Puts broken china in his tail-pockets. 

Then sits. Business . China rattles: 

He rises.) 

That’s simply no earthly use. I should be 

given away at once. Now, where can I- 

My hat! By Jove ! I fancy the hat’s the 
place. I don’t wear it indoors, and if I 
carry it carefully when I depart, it ought 
not to rattle. Let’s try. 

(Empties broken china into hat. Business. 

Walks about.) 

Yes, I think I can carry it without making 
any noise—but what about putting it on ? 
A kind of duck forward and bury mysolf 
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in it. (Business.) And then—then the 
crockery combs my hair! Br-r-r! Ob¬ 
viously I mustn’t put my hat on indoors; 
but, on second thoughts, who would ? 
Hullo ! here’s Dick ! 

(Puts hat down and sits. Enter Dick 
through window.) 

D. Hullo, Reggie! 

R. Hullo, Dick, old man—how are you ? 
Glad to see you at last. 

D. Jove — isn’t it hot ? Where’s 
Cynthia ? 

(Drops into chair , and fans himself with 
hat.) 

R. Upstairs, soothing Ethel, who’s cry¬ 
ing—hang her ! 

D. Why, hang her ? I thought you were 
rather fond of Ethel. 

R. So I am—but not this afternoon—er 
—I mean- 

D. Oh, never mind your meaning; I 
suppose she’s been pulling your moustache 
or something of the sort. Well, we won’t 
wait for Cynthia—she may be any time. 
Pour me out some tea, there’s a good chap— 
I’m fagged out. 

R. Not again, thanks. 

D. What the dickens d’you mean ? 
I’ve had none yet. 

R. Er—that is—I meant—I’m beastly 
fagged, too ; you pour me out some, dear old 
fellow. 

D. You are a lazy brute. All right, I’ll 
pour yours, too. (Rises.) 

R. Hi! Mind the tea-pot! 

D. It won’t bite me, will it ? 

R. No—burn. 

D. What! Have you burnt yourself 
already ? 

R. Er—you see—well, those metal- 
handled tea-pots always do burn you if 
you’re not careful. Fancy not knowing 
that! 

D. Thanks for the tip—I remember now, 
of course. Where’s my handkerchief ? Ah! 
Now that won’t do me much damage! 
Sugar ? 

R. No sugar or cream, thanks. 

(Rises to get oup . D. holds it out in 
one hand , and pours hot water into pot 
with other . Just as Reggie puts out 
his hand to take it , D. drops cup on 
•floor.) 

D. You duffer! I thought you had 
hold of it. 

R. I like that! I was nowhere near. 
It wasn’t my fault at all! You let go 
before I had a chance ! You- 

D. Never mind! Don’t get angry; 


it was my fault, I suppose. After all, it’s 
only a cup gone. 

R. Only a cup gone ! Don’t—don’t you 
know ? 

D. Know what ? 

R. They’re—they’re the Sevres cups ! 

D. What ? 

R. Mrs. Heatherstone’s Sevres cups she 
bought the other day. 

D. So they are—you are a goat, Reggie ! 
Why didn’t you warn me before I started 
to hand the wretched thing ? I should 
have been more careful then. 

R. Oh, I say—what ? As if it were my 
fault! 

D. Cynthia wiU be angry ; I don’t think 
I shall tell her. 

R. Is that quite—quite honest ? 

D. Of course, I shall tell her later on— 
buy her something first of all, you know— 
to soothe her down beforehand. She 
won’t mind the loss of a cup if she has a 
bracelet instead. That’s not a bad idea, is 
it ? 

R. But she’s bound to notice it. 

D. I don’t think so. One cup less won’t 
make much difference. 

R. One —oh—ah—I don’t know. I 
expect she will Why not tell her like a 
man, old chap ? Much the more straight¬ 
forward course, don’t you think ? 

D. Oh, hang it—don’t begin moralising, 
Reggie. I’ll tell her all in a week’s time— 
when I’ve had an opportunity to buy her 
something else first to take the sting off. 
Meanwhile, let’s hide the pieces. 

(Picks up pieces , and hunts round room 
for place to put them in.) 

Here, where shall I put them ? Fire—no 
fire, of course! Flower-pot—already en¬ 
gaged—bother the flower-pots! Hurrah 1 
Your hat! That’s the very place old 
boy ! (R. springs up.) 

R. No ! No ! 

D. Yes! Yes! A small retribution 
for the little sermoir you inflicted on 
me just now ! It won’t do it a ha’porth of 
harm ! 

(Seizes hat.) 

R. I—I object! 

(Seizes hat also.) 

D. Nonsense, old man ! Splendid joke! 
Hullo ! Something inside—yoicks ! Have 
him out! 

(Turns hat upside down , and china falls 
out). 

What! What / Oh, I say! Oh, Reggie ! 
This is too beautiful! 

(Drops, laughing , in chair.) 
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R. Dick, old man, you’ve foxed me. 
Don’t give me away. 

D. You—you—you’ve broken a cup, 
too ! 

R. Yes—I burnt my fingers, and 
dropped the pot. A pure accident. 

D. Oh, of course. And you hid it in 
your hat ? 

R. Er—yes—temporarily. 

D. And you didn’t adopt the—the more 
straightforward course of confession. Oh, 
Reggie! 

R. I was going to follow your plan— 
buy a peace-offering and explain later. 

D. I see. Well, we’re both in the same 
box now, aren’t we ? 

R. Yes, but I don’t think there’s much 
chance of hiding the fell deed. 

D. Why not ? 

R. My dear chap! There were six 
cups. One from six leaves five—very little 
difference. Mrs. Heatherstone probably 
would not have noticed my unfortunate 
little accident. But—two from six leaves 
four—and there’s a lot of difference between 
six and four. 

D. M’yes. 

R. So I think (as there seems little 
chance of hiding the catastrophe) it would 
be a graceful act for you to- 

D. Thanks, old boy; I think not. Who 
broke the first one ? 

R. That’s all rot. My breakage wouldn’t 
have been noticed at all if you hadn’t been 
ass enough to follow suit. 

D. I don’t admit that for a moment. 
It seems to me- 

R. It seems to me that you’ve let me 
down rather badly. 

D. Speaking quite impartially, I think 
the proper course would be for you to explain 
your share first, and I could follow. 
Thus we could retain the chronological 
order. 

R. And your apology would be prefaced 
with the statement that I hadn’t told you 
the cups were Sevres ! I should catch it 
twice over for being an ass ! I dare say, 
dear old boy! 

D. Well, there’s no earthly use in our 
quarrelling. We’re agreed on one thing— 
that it would be advisable to- 

R. To—er—to keep Mrs. Heather- 
stone in ignorance- 

D. Temporarily- 

R. Oh, of course—only temporarily- 

D. Of the distressing accident. 

R. The weak point in the plot is that 
she’s almost bound to notice it. 
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D. You think so ? 

R. Sure of it—now that you’ve been fool 
enough to break another. 

(A pause.) 

D. Then but one thing remains; we 
must have a plausible excuse. 

R. Do you mean—to explain the break¬ 
age—or to—er—transfer the responsibility ? 

D. Well—I think the latter wouldn’t 
look so thin—and it would be easier. 

R. It’s not a bad idea—but it seems a 
little rough on the transferee ! 

D. Oh, of course we can’t lay it on 
the servant — that would be rather too 
much. 

R. Decidedly. 

D. But there always remains- 

R. There always remains- 

J The cat! 

R. Have you got a cat ? 

D. Luckily, we have. 

R. Then if we scatter the china about, 
and leave the cat near it, while we stroll 
casually in the garden- 

D. Cynthia will jump to the conclusion— 

R. That the cat concluded to jump—eh ? 
Run and fetch Puss as quick as you can. 

(Exit Dick by door.) 

R. This is panning out much better 
than I thought it would at one time. I 
don’t mind so much, now that Dick is up 
to the neck as far as I am. Well, I suppose 
I might as well begin to arrange the set-^ 
piece at once. 

(Takes some of pieces from hat , and kneels 
by table. Business.) 

Now, supposing that the innocent and 
much-to-be-pitied cat leapt from the corner 
in this direction, I presume that the cups 
would have flown at this angle, and landed 
down here—no, would they ? Why not over 
here ? Let’s try—h’m—that hardly looks 
casual enough. Now, if I put this big piece 
here—no—confound it! I shouldn’t have 
thought it was so hard to arrange a counter¬ 
feit breakage after the event. That doesn’t 
look at all life-like. No self-respecting 
cat would dream of jumping in that way, 

I’m sure- Jove ! A happy thought! 

Why not spill some milk over the carpet ? 
The cat would have spilt something to a 
dead cert. Why not milk ? Cats like milk ! 
(Takes jug.) N-no—I think I’ll let Dick 
spoil his own carpet. 

(Enter Servant suddenly.) 

S. Did you ring, sir ? 

R. (confused, on knees). I er—no; 
That is—no ! No ! 
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S. I beg your pardon, sir. Oh, you’ve 
had an accident with a cup. Shall I take 
it up, sir ? 

R. (rising). An accident with a cup ? 

My good girl—what an absurd suggestion ! 
That is—I—I’m playing a new game—one 
I’ve invented lately—I- 

S. I beg pardon, sir. (Exit.) 

R. Now, what a consummate ass that 

woman must have thought me! I can 
imagine her going down to the kitchen and 
telling all her wretched fellow-servants 
about the mad gentleman in the drawing¬ 
room. Ugh ! But—Good Heavens ! 
Suppose Mrs. Heatherstone had come in 
instead, and discovered me like this ! That 
would have been worse than anything. 
Hang it all! I mustn’t risk that! Funny 
it never occurred to me before. I’d better 
wait till Dick brings the cat before I try my 
hand at any more arranging, 

(Picks up 'pieces, and puts them in hat. 

As he finishes , enter Cynthia.) 

C. I’m awfully sorry, Reggie, that I’ve 
left you so long. That poor child Ethel 
had a large pin sticking into her, and the 
idiot of a nurse couldn’t discover it! Some 
people are so stupid. Have you had your 
tea ? 

R. (with hat behind him). Er—no— 
not yet. I—er—waited- 

C. Oh, I wish you hadn’t. That’s 
carrying politeness to excess. Why, you’ve 
got your hat! Surely you’re not going 
yet ? 

R. I—er—I—that is- 

C. Now, Reggie, you can’t fib prettily. 
I know perfectly well that you’ve not got 
another engagement; so you needn’t pretend; 
Let me put your hat down again for 
you. 

R. Not for worlds ! 

(Puts hat on table.) 

C. Seems to be very precious. Is it a 
new one ? Come and have tea ; you must 
be quite tired of waiting. 

R. Le—let’s wait for Dick, eh ? 

C. Dick! Oh, I never know whether 
he’ll come or not. He ought to have been 
back by this time. 

R. Yes, he’s been in once. 

C. Has he ? Where’s he gone ? 

R. To—to—well, I should think he’ll 
return in a few minutes. At least, he 
said as much—he—that is—he led me to 
expect- 

C. That settles it. We certainly won’t 
wait. Come along. 

(Crosses to table. Enter Dick, with cat 


in his arms. As he sees C., he staggers 
bach in alarm and starts to retire.) 

Hullo, Dick, old boy ! Just in time for the 
first cup. Why ! you’re nursing the cat! 

R. Yes—hullo, old man! You’re— 
you’re nursing the cat! 

(Laughs weakly.) 

D. (confused). Yes—by Jove !—yes. 

I—I’m nursing the cat! Do you mind ? 

C. You absurd creature! Why should 
we mind ? Only I haven’t seen you so 
affectionate to pussy for at least six months. 

(R. crosses behind C. Business. Panto¬ 
mime). 

What’s made you take to her so suddenly ? 
For a wonder, she seems to like it! 

D. (stroking cat). Yes, she’s a sweet 
little pussy, isn’t she ? 

(Enter Servant with letters on tray.) 

S. The post, ma’am. 

C. Oh, thanks. (Exit Servant.) Excuse 
me a moment, please. I want to see what 
Bertha says. She promised to write and 
tell me what they are wearing in Paris just 
now. 

R. (crossing and pretending to pet cat). 
Awfully nice cat of yours, Mrs. Heatherstone 
—what ? (Looks round. C. deep in letters.) 
I say, Dick—this rather upsets the apple¬ 
cart. What the dickens shall we do ? 

D. Don’t know. Trust to luck. (Talks 
to cat.) You mustn’t go, Reggie—you’ve 
got to help me through with this. 

R; Rather, old man. (Talks to cal.) 
Shoulder to shoulder—what ? 

C. (looking up). Oh, what an imposition! 

D. Eh? 

C. Listen to this ! I’ve just had a letter 
from old Solomons- 

R. Solomons ! I thought it was Bertha. 

C. So did I before I opened it—but it 
isn’t. It’s a business letter from old 
Solomons—that dealer I told you about— 
where we bought the Sevres. Listen: 

Dear Madam,— We regret that, owing to an over¬ 
sight on the part of one of our packers, the cups 
we forwarded on July 3rd are not genuine. They 
are, in fact, an example of a line we are putting 
on the market at present—an imitation of Sevres 
for the benefit of those who do not wish to go to 
the expense of the real article. We are forwarding 
the genuine set you purchased, and shall be much 
obliged if you will return the others at vour con¬ 
venience. With many apologies for troubling you, 
We are, dear Madam, 

Yours obediently. 

Solomon 0 4 Son. 

Well! 

| Hurrah! 

Curtain. 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE PAST. 

HIGH laugh rang with a note of 
child-like merriment from the far 
end of the coffee-room as Bernard 
Merefleet, who was generally considered 
a bear on account of his retiring disposition, 
entered and took his seat near the door. It 
was a somewhat aggressive laugh for all its 
mirth, and perhaps for this reason it was 
the first detail to catch his attention and to 
excite his disapproval; 

He frowned as he glanced at the menu 
in front of him. 

He had arrived in England after an ab¬ 
sence' of fifteen years in America, where he 
had made a huge fortune. He was hungering 
for the quiet, unhurried speech of his fellow- 
countrymen, for the sights and sounds and 
general atmosphere of English life which for 
so long had been denied to him. And the 
first thing he heard on entering the coffee- 
room of this English hotel was the high, 
unlovely laugh of an American woman. 

He had thought that in this remote corner 
of England—this little, old-world fishing 
town, with its total lack of entertainment, 
its unfashionable beach, and its wild North 
Sea breakers—no unit of the great Western 
race would have set foot. He had believed 
its entire absence of attraction to be a sure 
safeguard, and he was unfeignedly disgusted 
to discover that this was not the case. 

As he ate his dinner the high laugh broke 
in on his meditations again and again, and 
his annoyance grew to a sense of savage 
irritation. He had come over to England for 
a rest after a severe illness, and with an 
intense craving, after his fifteen years of 
stress and toil, to stand aside and watch the 
world—the English, conservative world he 
loved—dawdle by. 

He wanted to bury himself in an unknown 
fishing-town and associate with the simple, 
unflurried fisher-folk alone. It was a dream 
of his—a dream which he had imagined 
near its fulfilment when he had arrived in 
the peaceful little world of Old Silverstrand. 

There was a large and fashionable water- 
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ing-place five miles away. This was New 
Silverstrand, a town of red brick, self-centred 
and prosperous. But he had not thought 
that its visitors would have overflowed into 
the old fishing-town. He himself saw no 
attraction there save the peace of the shore 
and the turmoil of the sea. He had known 
and loved the old town in his youth, long 
before the new one had been built or even 
thought of. For New Silverstrand was a 
growth of barely ten years. 

In all his wanderings his heart had 
always turned with a warm thrill of memory 
to the little old fishing-town where much of 
his restless boyhood had been spent. He 
had returned to it as to a familiar friend and 
found it but slightly changed. A new hotel 
had been erected where the old Crayfish 
Inn had once stood. And this, so far as he 
had been able to judge in his first walk 
through the place on the evening of hiB 
arrival, was the sole alteration. 

He had heard that the shore had crumbled 
beyond the town, but he had left that to be 
investigated on the morrow. The fishing- 
harbour was the same; the brown-sailed 
fishing-boats rocked with the well-remem¬ 
bered swing inside ; the water poured roaring 
in with the same baffled fury; and children 
played as of old on the extreme and danger¬ 
ous edge of the stone quay. 

The memory of that self-same quay roused 
deeper recollections in Merefleet’s mind as he 
sat and dined alone at the little table near tho 
door. 

There came to him the thought, with a 
sudden, stabbing regret, of a little dark-eyed 
sister who had hung with him over that 
perilous edge and laughed at the impotent 
breakers below. He could hear the silvery 
echoes of her laughter across half a lifetime, 
could feel the warm hand that clasped his 
own. A magic touch swept aside the years 
and revealed the old, glad days of his boy¬ 
hood. 

Merefleet pushed away his plate and sat 
with fixed eyes, fascinated by the rosy 
vision. They were side by side in a fishing- 
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smack, he and the playmate of his childhood. 
There was an old fisherman in charge with 
grizzled hair, whose name, he recollected 
without effort, was Quiller. He was showing 
the little maid how to tie a knot that was 
warranted never to come undone. 

Merefleet watched the ardent, flushed 
face with a deep reverence. He had not 
seen it so vividly since the day he had kissed 
it for the last time and gone forth into the 
seething sea of life to fight the whirlpools. 
Well, he had emerged triumphant so far as 
earthly success went. He had breasted 
the tide and risen above the billows. He was 
wealthy, and he was celebrated. No mortal 
power rose up in his path to baulk him of 
his desire. Only desire itself had failed 
him, and ambition had become mockery. 

For fifteen years he had not had time to 
stop and think. For fifteen years he had 
wrestled ceaselessly with the panting crowd. 
He had bartered away the best years of his 
life to the gold-god, and he was satiated 
with the success of this transaction; 

In all that time he had not mourned, as he 
mourned to-night, the loss of the twin- 
sister who had been as his second and better 
self. He had not realised till he sat alone 
in the place, where as a boy he had never 
known solitude, how utterly flat and un¬ 
desirable was the future that stretched out 
like a trackless desert at his feet. 

And in that moment he would have cast 
away the whole bulk of his great possessions 
for one precious day of youth out of the 
many that had fled away for ever. 

A woman’s laugh, high, inconsequent, 
rang through the great coffee-room, and all 
but one looked towards the corner whence 
it proceeded. An American voice began 
at once to explain the joke with considerable 
volubility. 

Bernard Merefleet rose from his chair 
with a frowning countenance and made 
his way down to the old stone quay below 
the hotel. 

■ ■ ■ 

WHAT THE SEARCHLIGHT REVEALED. 
HE air was keen and salt. He paused 
on the well-worn stone wall and 
turned his face to the spray. A hun¬ 
dred memories were at work in his brain, 
and the relief of solitude was unspeakable. 
It was horribly lonely, but he hugged his 
loneliness. That high voice in the hotel 
coffee-room had driven him forth to seek 
it. No mental or physical discomfort 
would have induced him to return. 

He propped himself against a piece of 


stone-work and gazed moodily out to sea; 
He did not want to leave this haven of his 
childhood. Yet the thought of remaining 
in close proximity to an American party 
was detestable to him. Why in the world 
couldn’t they stop in their own country ? 
he wondered savagely. And then his 
own inconsistency occurred to him, and he 
smiled grimly. 

A fisherman in a blue jersey lounged on 
to the quay at this point of his meditations, 
and, old habit asserting itself, Merefleet 
greeted him with a remark on the weather. 
The man halted in front of him in a conver¬ 
sational attitude. Merefleet knew the posi¬ 
tion well. It came back to him on a flood 
of memory. He could not believe that it 
was fifteen years since he had talked with 
such an one. 

“ Wind in the nor’-east, sir,” said the 
man. 

“ Yes. It’s cold for the time of year,” 
said Merefleet. 

The man assented. 

“ Fish plentiful ? ” asked Merefleet. 

“ Nothing to boast of,” was the guarded 
reply. 

Merefleet had expected it. Right well he 
knew these fisher-folk. 

“ You get a few visitors now, I see,” Mere- 
fleet observed. 

The fisherman nodded. “ Don’t know 
what they come for,” he observed. 
“ Bathing ain’t good, and them pleasure- 
boats—well ”—he lifted his shoulders ex¬ 
pressively “ half-a -capful of wind would 
upset ’em. There’s a lady staying at this 
here hotel—an American lady she be—what 
goes out every day regular, she and a young 
gentleman with her. They won’t have me 
nor yet any of my mates to go along, and 
yet—bless you—they could no more manage 
that boat if a squall was to come up nor they 
could fly. I told her once as it wasn’t safe. 
And she laughed in my face, sir. She did, 
really.” 

Merefleet smiled a little. 

“ Well, if she likes to run the risk it’s not 
your fault,” he said. 

“ No, sir. It ain’t. But that don’t 
make me any easier. She’s a prettv young 
lady, too,” the man added; u Maybe 
you’ve seen her, sir.” 

Merefleet shook his head. He had heard 
her, and he had no desire to improve his 
acquaintance with her. 

u As pretty a young lady as you would 
wish to see,” continued the fisherman 
reflectively. “ Wonderful, she is. ’Tain t 
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often we get such a picture in this here part 
of the country. Ever been to America, sir ? ” 
“ Just come home,” said Merefleet. 

“ Are all the ladies over there as pretty 
as this one, I wonder ? ” said his new 
acquaintance in an awed tone. 

“ She seems to have made a considerable 
impression,” said Merefleet, with a laugh. 
“ What is the lady like ? ” 

But the man’s descriptive powers were 
not equal to his admiration. “ I couldn’t 
tell you what she’s like, sir,” he said. “ But 
she’s that sort of young lady as makes you 
feel you oughtn’t to talk to her with your 
hat on; Ever met that sort of lady, sir \ ” 
Merefleet uttered a short laugh. The 
man’s simplicity amused him. 

“ I can’t say I have,” he said carelessly. 
“ Good-looking women are not always the 
best sort in my opinion.” 

“ That’s very true, sir,” assented his 
companion thoughtfully. “ There’s my 
wife, for instance. She’s as good a woman 
as you’d find anywhere, but her best friend 
couldn’t call her handsome, nor even plain.” 
And Merefleet laughed again. The man’s 
. talk had diverted his thoughts. The in¬ 
tolerable sense of desolation had been lifted 
from his spirit. He began to feel he had been 
somewhat unnecessarily irritated by a very 
small matter. 

He lighted a cigar and presented one to 
his new friend. “ I shall get you to row 
me out for a couple of hours to-morrow,” 
he said. “ By the way, did you ever know 
a man called Quiller who had some fishing 
craft in these parts fifteen years ago ? ” 

The man beamed at the question. 
“ That’s my father, sir. He lives along 
with my wife and the kids. Will you come 
and see him, sir ? Oh, yes, he’s well and 
hearty. But he’s getting on in years, is 
dad. He don’t go out with the luggers now. 
You’ll come and see him, eh, sir ? ” 

“ To-morrow,” said Merefleet, turning. 
“ He will remember me, perhaps. No, I 
won’t give you my name. The old chap 
shall find out for himself. Good-night.” 

And he began to saunter back towards his 
hotel. 

The searchlight of a man-of-war anchored 
outside the harbour was flashing over the 
shore as he went. He watched the long 
shaft of light with half-involuntary atten¬ 
tion. He noted in an idle way various 
details along the cliffs that were revealed by 
the white glow. It touched the hotel at 
last and rested there for the fraction of a 
minute; 
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And then a strange thing happened. 

Looking upwards as he was, with fasci¬ 
nated eyes, following the slanting line of 
light, Merefleet saw a sight which was 
destined to live in his memory for all the 
rest of his life, strive as he might to rid him¬ 
self of it. 

As in a dre&m picture he saw the figure of a 
girl standing on the steps of the terrace in 
front of the hotel. The searchlight dis¬ 
covered her and lingered upon her. She 
stood in the brilliant line of light, a splendid 
vision of almost unearthly beauty. Her neck 
and arms were bare, curved with the ex¬ 
quisite grace of a Grecian statue. Her face 
was turned towards the light—a marvellous 
face, touched with a faint, triumphant smile. 
She was dressed in a robe of pure 
white that fell around her in long, soft 
folds. 

Merefleet gazed upon the wonder before 
him and asked himself one breathless ques¬ 
tion : “ Is that—a woman ? ” 

And the answer seemed to spring from 
the very depth of his being: “ No ! A 
goddess ! ” 

It was the most gloriously perfect picture 
of beauty he had ever looked upon. 

The searchlight flashed on and the hotel 
garden was left in darkness. 

A chill sense of loss swept down upon 
Merefleet, but the impression did not last. 
He threw away his cigar with an impetuosity 
oddly out of keeping with his somewhat 
rugged and unimpressionable nature. A 
hot desire to see that face again at close 
quarters possessed him—the face of the 
loveliest woman he had ever beheld. 

He reached the hotel and sat down in 
the vestibule. Evidently this marvellous 
woman was staying in the place. He 
watched the doorway with a strange feeling 
of excitement. He hed not been so moved 
for years. 

At length there came a quick, light tread. 
The next moment he was gazing again upon 
the vision that had charmed him out of all 
commonsense. She stood, framed in the 
night, white and pure and gloriously, most 
surpassingly, beautiful. Merefleet felt his 
heart throb heavily. He sat in dead silence, 
looking at her with fascinated eyes; Had he 
called her a Greek goddess ? He had 
better have said angel. For this was no 
earth-born loveliness; 

She stood for several seconds looking 
towards him with shining, radiant eyes; 
Then she moved forward. Merefleet’s eyes 
were fixed upon her. He could not have 
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looked away just then. He was absurdly 
uncertain of himself. 

She paused near him with the light pour¬ 
ing full upon her. Her eyes met his with 
a momentary questioning. Then ruthlessly 
she broke the spell. 

“ Say, now ! ” she said in brisk, high tones. 
“ Ain’t that searchlight thing real ’cute ? ” 

a ■ 6t 

THE OWNER OF THE VOICE . 
EREFLEET shrivelled at the words. 
He did not answer her. The shock 
had been too great. He sat stiff 
and silent, waiting for more. 

The American girl looked at him with a 
pitying little smile. She wfcs wholly un¬ 
abash ed. 

“ I reckon the man who invented search¬ 
lights was no fool,” she remarked. “ I 
just wish that quaint old battleship would 
come right along here. It ain’t exciting, 
this place.” 

“ New Silverstrand would be more to 
your taste, I fancy,” said Merefleet, reluc¬ 
tantly forced to speak. 

The smile on the beautiful face developed 
into a wicked little gleam of amusement. 
“ That’s so, I daresay,” said the high voice. 
“ But, you see, I wasn’t consulted. I’m just 
a portable piece of goods that won’t shunt.” 

She sank into a chair opposite Merefleet 
and leant forward. 

Merefleet sat perfectly rigid. There was a 
marvellous witchery about the clasped 
hands and bent head before him. But he 
did not mean to let his idiotic sentimentality 
carry him away again. So long as the 
enchantress was speaking, the spell was 
wholly impotent. Therefore he should not 
suffer her to relapse into silence. Yet— 
how he hated that high, untuneful voice! 
It was like the desecration of something 
sacred. It made him shrink in involuntary 
protest. 

“ Say! ” suddenly exclaimed his com¬ 
panion, looking at him sharply. “ Aren’t 
you Bernard Merefleet of New York City ? 

Merefleet frowned unconsciously at the 
notoriety that was his. 

“ I was in New York until recently,” he 
said with some curtness. 

“ Exactly what I said,” she returned 
triumphantly. “ A friend of mine snap¬ 
shotted you walking up Fifth Avenue. He 
said to me : ‘ Here’s Merefleet the gold-king, 
one of the cutest men in U.S.A. His first 
name is Bernard. So we call him the Big 
Bear for short.* Ever heard your pet name 
before ? ” 


“ Never,” said Merefleet stiffly, with a sug¬ 
gestive hand on the evening paper. He 
wished she would leave him alone. With 
his eyes averted at length, the charm of her 
presence ceased to attract him. He even 
fancied he resented her freedom; But the 
gill only laughed carelessly. She had not 
the smallest intention of moving. 

“ Waal,” she said, and he imagined 
momentarily that her abominable accent 
was deliberately exaggerated, “ I guess 
you’ve heard it now, Mr. Bernard Merefleet. 
Smart, I call it. What’s your opinion ? ” 

Merefleet started a little at the audacity 
of this speech. And again he was looking 
at her. There was a funny little smile 
twitching the corners of her mouth. Her 
beauty was irresistible. Even the iron 
barrier of his churlish avoidance was severely 
shaken. She was hard to withstand, this 
witch with her friendly eyes and frank 
speech, despite her jarring voice. 

She nodded to him sociably as she met 
his grave look. “ You aren’t on a pleasure- 
trip, I reckon,” she observed. 

“ Pleasure ! ” said Merefleet, giving way 
with abrupt bitterness. “ No. There’s not 
much pleasure in unearthing skeletons. 
That’s what I’m doing.” 

The beautiful eyes opposite opened wide. 
She was silent for a moment. Then, 
“ Think you’re wise ? ” she inquired casually. 

“ No, said Merefleet roughly. “ I’m a 
fool.” 

She nodded acquiescence. “ That’s so, 
I daresay,” she said. “ I was afraid you 
were sick.” 

“ So I am,” he said. “ Sick of life—sick 
of everything.” 

“ I guess you want some medicine,” she 
said seriously. 

Merefleet laughed suddenly. “ Some¬ 
thing strong and deadly, eh ? ” he said. 

She shook her head. “ Tell me-what you 
like best in the world,” she said. 

Merefleet reflected. 

“ You must know,” she insisted briskly. 
“ Is it a woman ? ” 

“ Good Heavens, no ! ” said Merefleet, 
with an emphasis not particularly flattering 
to the sex. 

“ Waal, then,” she said, “ p’r’aps it’s the 
sea ? ” 

“ You may say so for the sake of argu¬ 
ment,” said Merefleet. 

“ I don’t argue,” she responded, with what 
he took for a touch of heat. “ If people 
disagree with me I just shunt.” 

“ Excellent policy,” said Merefleet, 
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interested in spite of himself. He fancied 
a faint shadow crossed her face. But she 
continued to speak with barely a pause. 
“ If you like the sea I reckon you’d better 
join Bert and me. We go out every day. 
It’s real fun.” 

“ Exciting as well as dangerous,” sug¬ 
gested Merefleet. 

She nodded again. It was*a habit of hers 
when roused to eagerness. “ You’ve hit it: 
It’s just that,” she said. “ Will you come % ” 

Merefleet hesitated. He was still inclined 
to be surly. But the new influence was not 
so easy to resist as he had imagined. The 
woman before him attracted him strongly, 
despite the fact that he now knew her loveli¬ 
ness to be but mortal; despite the constant 
jar of her shrill voice. 

“ Who is Bert ? ” he inquired at length, 
reluctantly aware that in temporising he 
signed away his freedom of action. 

“ Bert’s my cousin,” she answered. 
“ He’s English right through. You’d like 
Bert. He’s in the smoke-room. Bert and 
I are great chums.” 

“ Are you staying here alone together ? ” 
Merefleet inquired. 

She nodded. “ Bert is taking care of 
me,” she explained. “ He’s like a son to 
me. I call him my English bull-dog. I 
just love bull-dogs, Mr. Merefleet.” 

Merefleet was silent. 

She stretched out her arms with a swift, 
unconscious movement of weariness. 

“ Waal,” she said, “ I’m real lazy to-night, 
and that’s fact. I guess you want to smoke 
some. So I’ll go, or I shall be tempted to 
smoke, too. And that puts Bert’s back up 
worse than anything.” 

She rose and stood for a few moments in 
the doorway, looking out into the pulsing 
darkness beyond. Merefleet watched her, 
fascinated. And as he watched, a deep 
shadow rose and lingered on the beautiful 
face. Moved by an instinct he did not stop 
to question, he rose abruptly and stood 
beside her. There was a pause. Then 
suddenly she looked up at him and the 
shadow was gone. 

“ Ain’t he cross ? ” she said; 

“ Who ? ” asked Merefleet. 

“ Why, that funny old sea,” she laughed. 
“ He’s just wild to dash over and swamp 
us all Supposing he did, should you care 
any ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” said Merefleet: 

Her eyes were full of a soft laughter as she 
looked at him. Suddenly she laid a childish 
hand on his arm. “ Oh, you poor old Bear,” 
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she said, dropping her voice a little. “ I’m 
real sorry for you.” 

And then she turned swiftly and was 
gone from his side like a flash of sunlight. 

B ■ B 

TEE ENGLISH COUSIN . 

T was some time later that Merefleet 
entered the commercial-room to satisfy 
a certain curiosity which had taken pos¬ 
session of him. He looked round the room as 
he sat down, and almost at once his attention 
lighted upon a broad-shouldered man of 
about five-and-twenty, with a plain, square- 
jawed face of great determination, who sat, 
puffing at a short pipe, by the open window. 

Merefleet silently observed this man for 
some time, till, his scrutiny making itself 
felt, the object of it wheeled abruptly in his 
chair and returned it. 

Merefleet leant forward. It was so little 
his custom to open conversation with a 
stranger that his manner was abrupt and 
somewhat forced on this unusual occasion. 

“ I believe I ought to know you,” he ssid; 
“ But I can’t recall your name.” 

The reply was delivered in a manner as 
curt as his own. “ My name is Seton,” 
said the stranger. “ As you have only met 
me once before, you probably won’t recall 
it now.” 

Merefleet nodded comprehension. He 
loved the straight, quiet speech of English¬ 
men. There was no flurry or palaver about 
this specimen. He spoke as a man quite 
sure of himself and wholly independent of 
his fellow men. 

“ Ah, I remember you now,” Merefleet 
said. “ You came as Ralph Warrender’s 
guest to a club dinner in New York. Am I 
right ? ” 

“ Perfectly,” said Seton; “ You were 
the guest of the evening. You made a good 
speech, I remember. You were looking 
horribly ill. I suppose that is how I came to 
notice you particularly.” 

“ I was ill,” said Merefleet, “ or I should 
have been out of New York before that 
dinner came ofl. I always detested the 
place. And Warrender would have done 
far better in my place.” 

“ I am not an admirer of Warrender,” 
said Seton bluntly; 

Merefleet made no comment. He was 
never very free in the statement of his 
opinion: 

“ The railway accident in which his 
wife was killed took place immediately after 
that dinner, I believe l ” he observed 
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presently. “ I remember hearing of it 
when I was recovering.” 

“ It was a shocking thing—that accident,” 
said Seton thoughtfully. “ It’s odd that 
Americans always manage to do that sort 
of thing on such a gigantic scale.” 

“ They do everything on a gigantic scale,” 
said Merefleet. “ What became of War- 
render afterwards ? It was an awful busi¬ 
ness for him.” 

“ I don’t know anything about him,” 
Seton answered, with a brevity that seemed 
to betray lack of interest. “ He was no 
friend of mine, though I chanced to be his 
guest on that occasion. I was distantly 
connected with his wife, and I inherited 
some of her money at her death. She was a 
rich woman, as you probably know.” 

“ So I heard. But I have never found 
New York gossip particularly attractive.” 

Seton leant his elbow on the window-sill 
and gazed meditatively into the night. 
“If it comes to that,” he said slowly, “ no 
gossip is exactly edifying. And to be the 
victim of it is the most undesirable position 
under the sun.” 

It struck Merefleet that he uttered the 
words with some force, almost with the 
deliberate intention of conveying a warning ; 
and, being the last man in the world to 
attempt to fathom the wholly irrelevant 
affairs of his neighbour, he dropped into 
silence and began to smoke: 

Seton sat motionless for some time. 
The murmur of a conversation that was 
being sleepily sustained by two men in the 
room behind. them created no disturbing 
influence. Presently Seton spoke casually, 
but with that in his tone which made Mere- 
fleet vaguely conscious of an element ol 
suspicion. 

“ You didn’t expect to see me just now," 
did you ? ” he asked. 

“ No,” said Merefleet. “ I should have 
taken the trouble to call your name to mind 
before I spoke if I had.” 

Seton nodded. “ I saw you at table 
d'hote” he remarked. “ I was with my 
cousin at the other end of the room. You 
were gone when we got up.” * 

“ Your cousin ? ” said Merefleet deliber¬ 
ately. “ Is that the American lady who is 
staying here ? ” 

“ Yes. Miss Ward. She is from New 
York, too. You may have seen her there.” 

“ No,” said Merefleet. “ I know very 
little of New York society, or any society 
for the matter of that.” 

Seton turned and looked at him with a 
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smile. “ Odd,” he said. “ For there can 
be scarcely a man, woman, or child, here or in 
America, who does not know you by name.” 

“ Not so bad as that, I hope,” said Mere- 
fleet. And Seton laughed. 

“ You have the reputation for shunning 
celebrity,” he remarked. 

“ So I understand,” said Merefleet. “ I 
hope the reputation will be my protection.” 

Young Seton became genial from that 
point onward. Without being communi¬ 
cative, he managed to convey the impression 
that he was quite prepared to be friendly. 
And for some reason unexplained Merefleet 
was pleased. He went to bed tbat night 
with somewhat revised ideas on the subject 
of society in general and the society of 
American girls in particular. 

B B B 

A SURPRISING SIGHT. 

“ TS this the gentleman as was to come 

X and see me ? Come in, sir. Come 
in. My old eyes ain’t so sharp as 
they used to be, but I can see a many things 
yet.” 

And old Quiller, the fisherman, removed 
his sou’-wester from his snowy head.and 
peered at the visitor from under his hand. 

“ You don’t know me, eh, Quiller ? ” 
Merefleet said. 

He was surprised to hear a high voice 
from the interior-of the cottage break in on 
the old man’s hesitating reply. 

“ He’s a sort of a walking monkey-puzzle, 
I guess,” said the voice, and a roguish laugh 
followed the words. 

Merefleet looked over old Quiller’s shoulder 
into the little kitchen. She was standing by 
the table with her sleeves up to her elbows, 
making some invalid dish. A shaft of 
sunlight slanting through the tiny window 
fell full upon her as she stood. It made 
him think of the searchlight glory of the 
previous night. She shone like a princess 
in her lowly surroundings. 

She nodded to him gaily as she met his 
eyes. 

“ Come right in,” she said hospitably. 
“ And I shall tell Grandpa Quiller who you 
are.” 

“ Aye, but I know,” broke in the old man 
eagerly. “ Master Bernard, ain’t it ? 
That’s right, sonny. That’s right. Yes, 
come in. There! I never thought to see 
you again. That I never did. This here’s 
little missie what comes regular to see my 
daughter-in-law as has been laid by this 
week or more. I calls her our good angel,” 
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he ended tenderly. “ She’s been the Lord’s 
own blessing to us ever since she come.” 

Merefleet, thus invited, entered and sat 
down on a wooden chair by the table. Old 
Quiller turned in also and fussed about him 
with the solicitude that comes with age. 

“ No,” he said meditatively, “ I never 
thought to see you again, Master Bernard. 
Why, it’s sixteen year come Michaelmas 
since you said ‘ Good-bye.’ And little 
miss was with you. Ah, dear! It do make 
me think of them days to see you in the old 
place again. I always said as I’d never see 
the match of little miss, but this young 
lady, sir—she’s just such another, bless 
her.” 

Merefleet, with his eyes on the busy white 
hands at the table, smiled at the eulogy. 

The American girl glanced at him and 
laughed more softly than usual. “ Ain’t he 
fine ? ” she said. “ I just love that old 
man.” 

Somehow that peculiar speech of hers did 
not jar upon him quite so painfully as he sat 
and watched her at her dexterous work. 
There was something about her employment 
that revealed to him a side of her that her 
frivolous manner would never have led him 
to suspect. While he talked to the old 
fisherman, more than half his attention was 
centred on her beautiful, innocent face. 

“ Mv ! ” she suddenly exclaimed, turning 
upon him with a dazzling smile. “ I reckon 
you’ll almost be equal to beating up an 
egg yourself if you watch long enough.’ 

“ Perhaps,” said Merefleet. 

She laughed gaily. “ Are you coming 
along with Bert and me this afternoon in 
Quiller’s boat ? ” she inquired. 

“ I believe I have engaged Quiller to 
come and do the hard work for me,” Mere- 
fleet said. 

“ You ! ” She was bending over the fire, 
stirring the beaten egg into a saucepan. 
“ Oh, you lazy old Bear ! ” she said reprov¬ 
ingly. “ What good will that do you ? ” 

“ I don’t know that I want anything to 
do me good,” Merefleet returned. He had 
become almost genial under these unusual 
circumstances. It was certainly no easy 
matter to keep this exceedingly sociable 
young lady at a distance. 

He w'as watching the warm colour rising 
in her face as she stooped over the fire. He 
had never imagined that the art of cookery 
could be conducted with so much of grace 
and charm; Her odd, high voice instantly 
broke in on this reflection; 

“ I’m going to see Mrs. Quiller now,” she 
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said, with her sprightly little nod. “ So 
long, Big Bear ! ” 

The little kitchen suddenly looked dull 
and empty. The sun had gone in. Old 
Quiller was sucking tobacco ruminatively, 
his fit of loquacity over. 

Merefleet rose. “ Well, I am glad to have 
seen you, Quiller,” he said, patting the old 
man’s shoulder with a kindly hand. “ I 
must come in again. You and I are old 
friends, you know, and old comrades, too. 
Good-bye! ” 

Quiller looked at him rather vacantly. 
The fire of life was sinking low in his veins. 
He had grown sluggish with the years, and 
the spark of understanding was seldom 
bright. 

“ Aye, but she’s a bonny lass, Master 
Bernard,” he said with slow appreciation. 
“ A bonny lass she be. You ain’t thinking 
of getting settled now ? I’m thinking 
she’d keep your home tidy -and bright.” 

“ Good-bye ! ” said Merefleet with steady 
persistence. 

“ Aye, she w'ould,” said the old man, shift¬ 
ing the tobacco in his cheek. “ She’s been 
a rare comfort to me and mine. She’d be 
a blessing to your home, Master Bernard. 
Take an old chap’s word for it, an old chap 
as knows what’s what. That young lady’ll 
be the joy of some man’s heart some day. 
You’vfe got your chance, Master Bernard. 
You be that man.” 

a a a 

A ONE-SIDED INVITATION. 

“ OAY, Bert! We can take Big Bear 

O along in our boat. ’Ain’t that 
so ? ” 

Merefleet looked up from his paper as he 
heard the words. They were seated at the 
next table at lunch, nis American friend 
and her excessively English cousin. Mere- 
fleet noticed that she was dressed for boating. 
She wore a costume of white linen, and a 
Panama hat was crammed jauntily on the 
soft, dark hair. She was anything but 
dignified. Yet there was something 
splendid in the very recklessness of her 
beauty. She was a queen who did not need 
to assert her rights. There were other 
wqmen present, and Merefleet was not even 
conscious of the fact. 

“ Who ? ” asked Seton, in response to her 
careless inquiry. 

She nodded in Merefleet’s direction and 
caught his eye as she did so. 

“ He’s the ’cutest mail in U.S.,” she said, 
staring him straight in the face without 
sign of recognition. “ But he’s sort of 
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lazy-like. He saw me making custard at 
Grandpa Quiller’s this morning, and he 
wasn’t even smart enough to. lift the sauce¬ 
pan off the fire. I thought he might have 
had spunk enough for that, anyway.” 

Twenty-four hours earlier Merefleet would 
have deliberately hunched his shoulders, 
turned his back, and read his paper. But 
his education was in sure hands. He had 
made rapid progress since the day before. 

He leant a little towards his critic and 
said gravely: , 

“ Pray accept my apologies for the omis¬ 
sion. To tell you the truth, I was not 
watching the progress of the cookery.” 

The girl nodded as if appeased. 

“ You can come and sit at this table,” she 
said, indicating a chair opposite to her. “ I 
guess you know my cousin Bert Seton.” 

“ What makes you guess that ? ” Mere- 
fleet inquired, changing his seat as directed. 

She looked at him with a little smile of 
superior knowledge. “ I guess lots,” she 
said, but proffered no explanation of her 
shrewd conclusion. 

Young Seton greeted Merefleet with less 
cordiality than he had displayed on the 
previous evening. There was a suggestion 
of caution in his manner that created a 
somewhat unfavourable impression in Mere- 
fleet’s mind. 

Already he was beginning to wonder how 
these two came to be thus isolated in the 
forgotten little town of Old Silverstrand. 
It was not a natural state of affairs. Neither 
the girl with her marvellous beauty, nor the 
man with his peculiar concentration of 
purpose, was a fitting figure for such a back¬ 
ground. They were out of place—most 
noticeably so. 

Merefleet was the very last man to make 
observations of such a description. But 
this was a matter so obvious and so un¬ 
deniably strange that it forced itself upon 
him half against his will. He became 
strongly aware that Seton did not desire 
his presence in the boat with him and his 
cousin. He did not fathom the objection. 
But its existence was not to be ignored. 
And Merefleet wondered a little, as he cast 
about in his mind for a suitable excuse 
wherewith to decline the girl’s invitation. 

“ It’s very good of you to ask me to 
accompany you, Miss Ward,” he said 
presently. “ But I know that Quiller the 
younger is under the impression that I have 
engaged him to row me out of the harbour 
and bring me back again. And I don’t see 
very well how I can cancel the engagement.” 


Miss Ward nudged her cousin at this 
speech. 

“ Oh, ain’t he just quaint ? ” she said. 
“ Look here, Bert! You’re running this 
show. Tell Mr. Merefleet it’s all fixed up, 
and if he don’t come along with us he won’t 
go at all, as we’ve got Quiller’s boat.” 

Seton glanced up, slightly frowning. 

“ My dear Mab,” he said, “ allow Mr. 
Merefleet to please himself. The fact that 
you are willing to put your life in my bands 
day after day is no guarantee of my skill as 
a rower, remember.” 

“ Oh, skittles ! ” said Mab irrelevantly. 

And Seton, meeting Merefleet’s eyes, 
shrugged his shoulders as if disclaiming all 
further responsibility. 

Mab leant forward. 

“ You’d better come, Mr. Merefleet,” she 
said in a motherly tone. “ I reckon it’ll 
be a degree more lively than mooning around 
by yourself.” 

And Merefleet yielded, touched by some¬ 
thing indescribable in the beautiful, glowing 
eyes that were lifted to his. Apparently 
she wanted him to go, and it seemed to 
him too small a thing to refuse. Perhaps, 
also, he consulted his own inclination. 

Seton dropped his distant manner after 
a time. Nevertheless the impression of 
being under the young man’s close observa¬ 
tion lingered with Merefleet, and Mab.herself 
seemed to feel a strain. She grew almost 
silent till lunch was over, and then, recover¬ 
ing, she entered into a sprightly conversa¬ 
tion with Merefleet. 

They went down to the shore shortly after, 
and embarked in Quiller’s boat. Mab sat 
in the stern under a scarlet sunshade and 
talked gaily to her two companions. She 
was greatly amused when Merefleet insisted 
upon doing his share of the work. 

“ I just love to see you doing the galley- 
slave,” she said. “ I know you hate it, you 
poor old Bear.” 

But Merefleet did not hate his work. He 
sat facing her throughout the afternoon, 
gazing to his heart’s content on the perfect 
picture before him. He wore his hands to 
blisters, and the sun beat mercilessly down 
upon him. But he felt neither weariness 
nor impatience, neither regret nor surliness. 

A magic touch had started the life in 
his veins ; the revelation of a wandering 
searchlight had transformed his sordid 
world into a palace of delight. He accepted 
the fact without question. He had no wish 
to go either forward or backward. 

The blue sea and the blue sky, and the 
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distant, shining shore. These were what he 
had often longed for in the rush and tumult 
of a great, unresting city. But in the 
foreground of his picture, beyond desire 
and more marvellous than imagination, 
was the face of the loveliest woman he had 
ever seen. Truly no blessing comes alone 
to the dwellers in the desert. 

BBS 

SETON’S WARNING. 

HERE was no wandering alone on the 
quay for Merefleet that night. It was 
very warm and he sat on the terrace 
with his American friend. Far away over 
at New Silverstrand, a band was playing, 
and the music came floating across the 
harbour with the silvery sweetness which 
water imparts. The lights of the new town 
were very bright. It looked like a dream- 
city seen from afar. 

“ I guess we are just a couple of Peris 
shut outside,” said Mab in her brisk, un¬ 
sentimental voice. “ I like it best outside, 
don’t you, Big Bear ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Merefleet, with a simplicity 
that provoked her mirth. 

“ Oh, aren’t you just perfect! ” she said. 
“ Big Bear, may I smoke a cigarette ? ” 

u If you ask me—no,” said Merefleet. 

“ Why not ? ” 

“ I share your cousin’s prejudices,” he 
said. 

“ Shall I tell you what they are ? ” she 
askecl, with a vicious little note in her voice. 

“ Well ? ” said Merefleet. 

“ Rats ! ’ she declared emphatically. 

Merefleet was silent. He could not see 
her beautiful face, and her words jarred 
upon him horribly. He almost felt as if he 
would have preferred some physical in¬ 
firmity to this abominable jargon of hers. 

There was a long pause. Then, to his 
great surprise, a warm little hand slipped 
on to his knee in the darkness and a voice, 
so small that he hardly recognised it, said 
humbly: 

“ Mr. Merefleet, I’m real sorry.” 

Merefleet started a little. 

M Good Heavens ! Why ? ” he said. 

“ I know my sing-song makes you 
squirm,” she said, with a little break in her 
voice. “ Bert used to be the same. But 
he’s different now. He knows I can’t help 
doing it.” 

She paused. Merefleet’s hand was on 
her own. He sat in silence, but somehow 
his silence was kind. 

She went on. “ I wasn’t going to speak 
last night. Only you looked so melancholy- 
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like at dinner And then I thought p’r’aps 
you were lonely, like I am. I didn’t find out 
till afterwards that you didn’t like the way 
I talked.” 

“ Do you know you make me feel a most 
objectionable cad ? ” said Merefleet. 

“ Oh, no, you aren’t that,” she hastened % 
to assure him. “ I’m positive you aren’t 
that. It was my fault. I spoke first. I 
thought you looked real sad. And I always 
want to hearten up sad folks. You see I’ve 
been there, and I know w'hat it is.” 

“ You !• ” said 'Merefleet. 

Did he hear a sob in the darkness beside 
him ? He fancied so. The hand that lay 
beneath his own twitched as if agitated. 

“ What do you know about trouble ? ” 
said Merefleet. 

She did not answer him. Only be heard 
a long, hard sigh. Then she laughed rather 
mirthlessly. 

“ Waal,” she said, “ I reckon there aren’t 
many things in this world worth crying for. 
You’ve had enough of me, I guess. It’s 
time I shunted.” 

She tried to withdraw her hand, but Mere- 
fleet’s hold tightened. 

“ No, no. Not yet,” he said, almost as 
if he werepleading with her. “ I’ve behaved 
abominably. But don’t punish me like 
this.” 

She laughed again and yielded. 

“ You ought to know your own mind by 
now,” she said, with something of her former 
briskness. “ It’s a rum world, Mr. Mere- 
fleet,” 

“ It isn’t the world,” said Merefleet. 

“ It’s the people in it. Now, Miss Ward, I 
have a favour to ask. Promise me that you 
will never again imagine for a moment that 
I am not pleased—more, honoured—when 
you are good enough to stop by the way and 
speak to me. It is nothing to me what 
language you use. Of your charity you 
have stooped to pity my loneliness. And, 
believe me, I do most sincerely appreciate 
it.” 

“ My ! ” she said. “ That’s the nicest 
thing you’ve said yet. Yes, I promise 
that. You’re real kind, do you know ? 
You make me feel miles better.” 

She drew her hand gently away. Mere- 
fleet was trying to discern her features in 
the darkness. 

“ Are you really lonely, I wonder ? ” he 
said. “ Or is that a figure of speech ? ” 

“ It’s solid fact,” she said. “ But never 
mind me. Let’s talk of something spicier.” 

“ No, thanks! ” Merefleet could be 
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obstinate when he liked. “ Unless you 
object, I prefer to talk about you.” 

She laughed a little, but said nothing. 

“ I want to know what makes you lonely,” 
he said. “ Don’t tell me, of course, if there 
is any difficulty about it.” 

“ No,” she responded coolly. “ I won’t. 
But I guess I’m lonely for mucb the same 
reason that you are.” 

“ I have never been anything else sipce I 
became a man,” said Merefleet. 

“ Ah ! ” she said. “ I might say the 
same. Fact is”—she spoke with sudden 
startling emphasis—“ I ought to be dead. 
And I’m not. That’s my trouble in a nut¬ 
shell.” 

“ Great Heavens, child ! ” Merefleet ex¬ 
claimed, with an involuntary start. “ Don’t 
talk like that.” * 

“ Why not ? ” she asked innocently; 
“ Is it wrong ? ” 

“ It isn’t literal truth, you know,” he 
answered gravely. “ You will not persuade 
me that it is.” 

“ I’m no judge then,” she said, with a note 
of recklessness in her voice. 

“ You have your cousin,” Merefleet 
pointed out, feeling that he was on uncertain 
ground, yet unaccountably anxious to prove 
it. “ You are not utterly alone while be is 
with you.” 

She uttered a shrill little laugh. “ Why,” 
she said, “ I believe you think I’m in love 
with Bert.” 

Merefleet was silent. 

“ I’m not, you know,” she said, after a 
momentary pause. “ I’m years older than 
Bert, anyhow.” 

“ Oh, come ! ” said Merefleet. 

“ Figuratively, of course,” she explained. 

“ I understand,” said Merefleet. And 
there was a silence. 

Suddenly she laughed again merrily. 

“ May I share the joke ? ” asked Merefleet. 

“ You won’t see it,” she returned. “ I’m 
laughing at you, Big Bear. You are just 
too quaint for anything.” 

Merefleet did not see the joke, but he did 
not ask for an explanation. 

Seton himself strolled on to the terrace 
and joined them directly after; and Mab 
began to shiver and went indoors. 

The two men sat together for some time, 
talking little. Seton seemed preoccupied 
and Merefleet became sleepy. It was the 
latter who at length proposed a move. 

Seton rose instantly. “ Mr. Merefleet,” 
he said rather awkwardly, “ I want to say 
a word to you.” 


Merefleet waited in silence. 

“Concerning my cousin,” Seton proceeded. 
“You will probably misread my motive for 
saying this. But nevertheless it must be* 
said. It is not advisable that you should 
become very intimate with her.” 

He brought out the words with a jerk. 
It had been a difficult thing to say, but he 
was not a man to shrink from difficulties. 
Having said it, he waited quietly for the 
result. 

Merefleet paused a moment before he 
spoke. Seton had surprised him, but he did 
not show it. 

“ I shall not misread your motive,” he 
said, “ as I seldom speculate on matters 
that do not concern me. But allow, me 
to say that I consider your warning wholly 
uncalled for.” 

' “ Exactly,” said Seton, “ I expected you 
to say that. Well, I am sorry. It is quite 
impossible for me to explain myself. I hope 
for your sake you will never bfe placed in the 
position in which I am now. I assure you 
it is anything but an enviable one.” 

His manner, blunt and direct, appealed 
very strongly to Merefleet. He said nothing, 
however, and they went in together in un¬ 
broken silence. Mab did not reappear that 
night. 

B ■ B 

A TROUBLOUS INTERVIEW. 
FORTNIGHT passed away and Mere- 
fleet was still at the hotel at Old 
Silverstrand. Mab was there also, 
the idol of the fisherfolk, and an unfailing 
source of interest and admiration to casual 
visitors at the hotel. 

• Merefleet, though he had become a privi¬ 
leged acquaintance, was still wholly un¬ 
enlightened with regard to the circumstances 
which had brought her to the place under 
Seton’s escort. 

As time went on, it struck Merefleet that 
these two were a somewhat incongruous 
couple. They dined together and they 
usually boated together in the afternoon— 
this last item on account of Mab’s passion 
for the sea; but beyond this they lived 
considerably apart. Neither seemed to 
seek the other’s society, and if they met at 
lunch, it was never by preconceived arrange¬ 
ment. 

Merefleet saw more of Mab when she was 
ashore than Seton did. They would meet on 
the quay, in old Quiller’s cottage, or in the 
hotel-garden, several times a day. Occa¬ 
sionally he would accompany them on the 
water, but not often. He had a notion that 
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Seton preferred his absence, and he would 
not go where he felt himself to be an intruder. 

Nevertheless, the primary fascination had 
not ceased to act upon him ; the glamour of 
the girl’s beauty was still in his eyes some¬ 
thing more than earthly. And there came 
a time when Bernard Merefleet listened with 
unconscious craving for the high, unmodu¬ 
lated voice, and .smiled with a tender in¬ 
dulgence over those marvellous figures of 
speech which once had made him shrink. 

As for Mab, she was too eagerly interested 
in various matters to give more than a pass¬ 
ing thought to the fact that the man she 
called Big Bear had laid aside his surliness. 
If she thought about it at all, it was only to 
conclude that their daily intercourse had 
worn away the outer crust of his shyness. 

She was always busy—in and out of the 
fishermen’s cottages, where she waswelcomed 
as an angel—to and fro on a hundred schemes, 
all equally interesting and equally absorbing. 
And Merefleet was called upon to assist. 
She singled him out for her friendship 
because he was as one apart and without 
interests. She drew him into her own 
bubbling life. She laughed at him, con¬ 
sulted him, enslaved him. 

All innocently she Wove her spell about 
this man. He was lonely, she knew ; and 
she, in her ardent, great-souled pity for all 
such, was willing to make cheerful sacrifice 
of her own time and strength if thus she 
might ease but a little the burden that galled 
a fellow-traveller’s shoulders. 

Merefleet came upon her once standing in 
the sunshine with Mrs. Quiller’s baby in her 
arms. She beckoned him to speak to her. 
“ You say you aren’t afraid of babies,” 
she said, displaying her charge. “ Look at 
him, Big Bear. He’s three weeks old to-day. 
Ain’t he fine ? ” 

“ What do you know about babies ? ” 
said Merefleet, with his eyes on her lovely, 
flushed face. 

She nodded in her sprightly fashion, but 
her eyes were far away on the distant 
horizon, and her soul with them. “ I know 
a lot, Big Bear,” she said. 

Merefleet watched her, well pleased with 
the sight. She stood rocking to and fro. 
Her gaze was fixed and tender. 

“ I wonder what you see,” Merefleet said, 
after a pause. 

Her eyes came back at once to her im¬ 
mediate surroundings. 

“ Shall I tell you, Big Bear ? ” she said. 

“ Yes,” said Merefleet, marvelling at the 
radiance of her face. 
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And, her voice hushed to a whisper, she 
moved a pace nearer to him and told him; 

“ Just a little baby friend of mine who 
lives over there,” she said. “ I'm going to 
see him some day. I guess he’ll be glad, 
don’t you ? ” 

“ Who wouldn’t ? ” said Merefleet. “ But 
that’s not the West, you know.” 

“ No,” she said simply. “ He’s in the 
Land beyond the sea. Big Bear.” And 
with a strange little smile into his face, she 
drew the shawl closer about the child in 
her arms and disappeared into Quiller’s 
cottage. 

There was something in this interview 
that troubled Merefleet unaccountably. 
But when he saw her again, her mirth was 
brimming over, and he thought she had 
forgotten. 

h ■ B 

A SUDDEN ATTACK. 

T was about a week after this conversa¬ 
tion that Merefleet, invited by Seton, 
joined his two friends at table d'hote 
at their table. The suggestion came from 
Mab, he strongly suspected, for she seconded 
Seton’s proposal so vigorously that to 
decline would have been almost r.u 
impossibility. 

. “ You look so lonely-like,” she said. 
“ It’s miles nicer over here. What’s your 
opinion ? ” 

“ I agree with you, of course,” said Mere- 
fleet, with a glance at Seton which discovered 
little. 

“ My ! Ain’t he getting polite ? ” said 
the American girl approvingly. “ Say, 
Bert! I guess you’ll have to take lessons 
in manners or he’ll get ahead of you.” 

Seton smiled indulgently. He was this 
girl’s watch-dog and protector. He aspired 
to be no more. 

“ Mv dear girl, you will never make a 
social ornament of me as long as you live,” 
he said. 

And Mab patted his arm affectionately. 

“ I reckon you’re nicer as you are, dear 
boy,” she said. “ You aren’t smart, it’s 
true, but I give you the highest mark for real 
niceness.” 

Seton’s eyes met Merefleet’s for a second. 
There was a touch of uneasiness about h:m, 
as if he feared Merefleet might misconstrue 
something. And Merefleet considerately 
struck a topic which he belived to be wholly 
impersonal. 

“ By the way,” he said, “ I had an Ameri¬ 
can paper sent me to-day. It may interest 
you to hear that Ralph Warrender has" 
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resigned his seat in Congress and married 
again.” 

“ What ? ” said Seton. 

“ My! ” cried Mab, with a shrill laugh; 
t€ That is news, Mr. Merefleet! ” 

Merefleet glanced at her sharply, his 
attention arrested by something he did not 
understand. Seton pushed a glass of sherry 
towards her, but he was looking at Merefleet. 

“ News indeed ! ” he said deliberately. 
“ Is it actually an accomplished fact ? ” 

“ According to the New York Herald ,” 
said Merefleet. 

Mab’s face was growing whiter and 
whiter. Seton still leant over the table, 
striving with all his resolution to force 
Merefleet’s attention away from her. But 
Merefleet would not allow it. He saw 
what Seton did not stop to see ; and it was 
he, not Seton, who lifted her to her feet a 
moment later and half-led, half-carried 
her out of the stifling room. 

With a practical commonsense eminently 
characteristic of him, Seton remained to 
pour out a glass of brandy ; and thus armed 
he followed them into the vestibule. Mab 
was lying back in an arm-chair when he 
arrived. Her eyes were closed, and she 
was breathing quickly. Merefleet was 
propping open the door on to the terrace. 
The lights flickered in the draught and gave 
a strange look to the colourless face on the 
cushion. It was like a beautifully carved 
marble. But for Merefleet the place was 
deserted. 

Seton knelt down and held the glass to his 
cousin’s lips. 

Merefleet returned softly and paused 
behind her chair. 

“ It’s this confounded heat,” said Seton 
in a savage undertone. “ She will be all 
right directly.” 

Merefleet said nothing. Again he was 
keenly conscious of the fact that Seton 
wanted to get rid of him. But a stronger 
influence than Seton possessed kept him 
standing there. 

Mab opened her eyes as the neat spirit 
burnt her lips. She tried to push the glass 
away, but Seton would not allow it. 

“Just a drain, my dear girl,” he said. 
“ It will do you all the good in the world. 
And then—Merefleet,” glancing up at him, 
“ will you fetch some water ? ” 

Merefleet went as desired. 

When he returned, Mab was lying forward 
in Seton’s arms, crying as he had never 
seen any woman cry before. And Seton 
was stroking her hair in silence. 


Merefleet set down the water noiselessly, 
and went softly out into the summer dusk. 
But the great waves beating on the shore 
could not drown the memory of a woman’s 
bitter sobbing. And the man’s heart was 
dumb and heavy with the trouble he could 
not fathom. 

Some hours later, returning from a weary 
tramp along the shore, he encountered 
Seton pacing to and fro on the terrace. 

“ She is better,” he said, in answer to 
Merefleet’s conventional inquiry. “ It was 
the heat, you know, that upset her.” 

“ Yes,” said Merefleet quietly. “ I 
know.” 

Seton walked away restlessly, more as if 
he wished to keep on the move than to 
avoid Merefleet. He came back, however, 
after a few seconds. 

“ Look here, Merefleet,” he said abruptly, 
“ you may take offence, but you can’t quarrel 
without my consent. For Heaven’s sake, 
leave this place. You are doing more mis¬ 
chief than you have the smallest notion of.” 

There was that in his manner which roused 
the' instinct of opposition in Merefleet. 

“ You will either tell me what you mean ,” 
he said, “ or you need not expect to gain 
your point. Veiled hints, like anonymous 
letters, do not deserve any man’s serious 
consideration.” 

Seton muttered something inaudible and 
became silent. 

Merefleet waited for some moments and 
then began to move off. But the younger 
man instantly turned and detained him 
with an imperative hand. 

“ What I mean is this,” he said, and the 
starlight on his face showed it to be very 
determined. “ My cousin is not in a posi¬ 
tion to receive any man’s attentions. She 
is not free. I have tried to persuade myself 
into thinking you want nothing but ordinary 
friendship. I should infinitely prefer to 
think that if you can assure me that I am 
justified in so doing.” 

“ What is it to you ? ” said Merefleet. 

“ To me personally it is more a matter of 
family honour than anything else. More¬ 
over I am her sole protector, and as such I 
am bound to assert a certain amount of 
authority.” 

“ So you may,” said Merefleet quietly. 
“ But I do not see that that involves my 
departure.” 

Seton struck the balustrade of the terrace 
with an impatient hand. “ Can’t you 
understand ? ’ he said rather thickly. 
“ How else can I put it ? ” 
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“ I have no desire to pry into your affairs, 
Heaven knows,” Merefleet said, “ but this I 
will say. If I can be of use to either of you 
in helping to dispose of what appears to be a 
somewhat awkward predicament you may 
rely upon me with absolute safety.” 

“ Thanks ! ” Seton turned slowly and 
held out his hand. “ There is only one 
thing you can do,” he said, with an awkward 
laugh. “ And that is precisely w'hat you 
are not prepared to do. All right. I sup¬ 
pose it’s human nature. I am obliged to 
you all the same. Good-night! ” 

B B B 

WOMAN, THE TEMPTRESS. 

“ PAY, Big Bear ! Will you take me on 

O the water ? ” 

Merefleet, lounging on the 
shingle with a pipe and newspaper, looked 
up with a start and hastened to knock out 
the half-burnt tobacco on the heel of his 
boot. 

His American friend stood above him, 
clad in the white linen costume she always 
wore for boating. She looked very enchant¬ 
ing and very childlike. Merefleet, who .had 
seen her last sobbing bitterly in her cousin’s 
arms, stared up at her with wonder and 
relief on his face. 

She nodded to him. Her eyes were 
marvellously bright, but he did not ascribe 
their brilliance to recent tears. 

“ You don’t look exactly smart,” she 
said critically. “ Hope I don’t intrude ? ” 

“ Not a bit.” Merefleet stumbled to his 
feet and raised his hat. “ Pardon my 
sluggishness. How are you this morning ? ” 

“ Fresh as paint,” she returned. “ But 
I’m just dying to get on the water. And 
Bert has gone off somewhere by himself. 
I guess you’ll help me, Big Bear. Won’t 
you ? ” 

Merefleet glanced from the ^ea to the sun. 

“ There’s a change coming,” he said. 
“ I will go with you with pleasure. But I 
think it would be advisable to wait till the 
afternoon as usual. We shall probably 
know by then what sort of weather to 
expect.” 

Mab pouted a little. 

“ We shan’t go at all if we wait,” she 
declared. “ Why can’t we go while the 
fine weather lasts ? I believe you want 
to back out of it. It’s real lazy of you, Big 
Bear. You shan’t read, anyhow.” 

She took his paper from his unresisting 
hands, dug a hole in the shingle with vicious 
energy, and covered it over. 
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“ Now what ? ” she said, looking up at 
him with an impudent smile. 

“ Now,” said Merefleet gravely, “ I will 
take you for a row.” 

“ Will you ? Big Bear, you’re a brick. 
I’ll put you into my will. No, I won’t, 
because I haven’t got anything to leave. 
And you wouldn’t want it if I had. Say, 
Big Bear ! Haven’t you got any friends ? ” 

Merefleet looked surprised at the abrupt 
question. 

“ I have one friend in England besides 
yourself, Miss Ward,” he replied. “ His 
name is Clinton. But he is married and 
done for.” 

“ My ! What a pity ! ” she exclaimed. 
“ Ain’t he happy ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, I think so. Still, you know, 
most fellows have to sacrifice something 
when they marry. He was a war-corre¬ 
spondent. But he has spoilt himself for 
that.” 

“ I see.” Mab was prodding the shingle 
with the end of her sunshade, her face very 
thoughtful. Suddenly she looked up. 
“ Never get married, Big Bear,” she said 
vehemently. “ It’s the most miserable 
state in Christendom.” 

“ Anyone would think you spoke from 
experience,” said Merefleet,' smiling a little. 

But Mab did not smile. 

“ I know a lot, Big Bear,” she said, with 
a sharp sigh. 

Merefleet was silent. His thbughts had 
gone back to the previous night. He was 
surprised when she suddenly alluded to the 
episode. 

“ There’s that man Ralph Warrender,” 
she said. “ I guess the* woman that’s 
married him thinks he’s A1 and gilt-edged 
now, poor soul. But he’s just a miserable 
patch-work mummy really, and there ain’t 
any white in him—no, not a speck.” 

She spoke with such intense, even violent 
bitterness that Merefleet was utterly 
astonished. He stood, gravely contem¬ 
plating her flushed, upturned face. 

“ What has he done to make you say that, 
I wonder ? ” he said. 

“ Nothing to me,” she answered quickly. 
“ Nothing at all to me. But I used to 
know his first wife. She was a sort of a 
friend of mine. They used to call her the 
loveliest woman in U.S., Mr. Merefleet. 
And she belonged to that fiend.” 

They began to walk towards the boats 
through the shifting shingle. Merefleet 
had nothing to* say. There was something 
in her passionate speech that disturbed 
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him vaguely. She spoke as one whose most 
sacred personal interests had once been at 
stake. 

“ Lucky for her she’s dead. Big Bear,” 
she said presently, with a side-glance at him. 
“ I’ve never regretted any of my friends 
less than Mrs. Ralph Warrender. Oh, she 
was real miserable. I’ve seen her with 
diamonds piled high in her hair and her face 
all shining with smiles. And I’ve known 
all the time that her heart was broken. 
And when I heard that she was dead, do 
you know, I was glad—yes, thankful. 
And I guess Warrender wasn’t sorry. For 
she hated him. 5 ' 

“ I never cared for Warrender,” said 
Merefleet. “ But I always took him for a 
gentleman.” 

She laughed at his words with a gaiety 
that jarred upon him. “ Do you kno\ , 
Big Bear,” she said, “ I think they must have 
forgotten to teach you your ABC when 
you went to school. You’re such an 
innocent.” 

Merefleet tramped by her side in silence. 
There was something in him that shrank 
when she spoke in this vein. 

But quite suddenly her tone changed. 
She spoke very gently. 41 Still, it’s better to 
know too lrttle than too much,” she said. 
“ And oh, Big Bear, I know such a lot.” 

. Merefleet looked at her sharply and 
surprised an expression on her face which 
he did not easily forget. 

He knew in that moment that this woman 
had suffered, and his heart gave a wild, 
tumultuous throb. From that moment the 
thundering wheels of Destiny became a 
ceaseless cla^otflr in his ears. But Bernard 
Merefleet had halted by the wayside, and 
he paid no heed. 

a a b 

ADRIFT IN A STORM. 
ALF-an-hour later they were out on 
the op€n sea beyond the harbour in a 
cockle-shell even frailer than Quiller’s 
little craft which they had not been able to 
secure. 

The sea was very quiet, only broken by 
an occasional long swell that drove them 
southward like drift-wood. Merefleet, who 
had been persuaded to quit the harbour 
against his better judgment, was not greatly 
disturbed by this fact. He did not* antici¬ 
pate any difficulty in returning. A little 
extra labour was the worst he expected, 
for he knew that a southward course would 
bring him into no awdcward currents. 
Away to the eastward he was aware of 


treacherous streams and shoals. But he 
had no intention of going in that direction, 
and Mab, who steered, knew the water well. 

There was no sun, a circumstance which 
Mab deplored, but for which Merefleet was 
profoundly grateful. 

“ You aren’t nearly so lazy as you used 
to be,” she said to him approvingly, as he 
rested his oars after a long pull. 

“ No,” said Merefleet. “ I am beginning 
to see the error of my ways.” 

“ I’m real glad to hear you say so,” she 
said heartily. “ And I want to tell you, 
Big Bear—because you didn’t like it, though 
I know you weren’t cross any—that I’ve 
promised myself I’ll never smoke another 
cigarette as long as I live. There ! ” 

“ That’s an unnecessary sacrifice,” said 
Merefleet, smiling at her eager face. “ My 
prejudice is unreasonable.” 

“ Waal, you see, you’re English,” she 
said, speaking as if she were going through 
an oft-rehearsed argument. “ And though 
crowds of Englishwomen do it, yet I know 
it’s considered fast-like over in this country. 
New York way it’s different. But as I’m 
never going to New York again it’s time for 
me to shunt New York manners. I’m 
going to be an Englishwoman, Big Bear. 
And you’ve got to help me.” 

Merefleet looked at her with undisguised 
appreciation, but he shook his head at her 
words. She was marvellous; she was 
inimitable; she was unique. She would 
never, never be English. His gesture said 
as much. But she was not discouraged. 

“ I guess I’ll try, anyhow,” she said with 
brisk determination. “ You don’t like 
American women, Mr. Merefleet.” 

“ Depends,” said Merefleet. 

And she laughed gaily. 

They were drifting in long sweeps towards 
the south. Imperceptibly also the distance 
was widening between the boat and the 
shore. The wind was veering to the 
west. 

“ My ! Look at that oar ! ” Mab sud¬ 
denly exclaimed. 

Merefleet started at the note of dismay 
in her tone. He had shipped his oars. 
They were the only ones that had been 
provided. He glanced hastily at the oar 
Mab indicated. It had been broken and 
roughly spliced together. The wood that 
had been used for the splicing was rotten, 
and the friction in the row-locks had almost 
worn it through. Merefleet examined it in 
silence. 

The girl’s voice, high, with a quiver in it 
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that might have stood for either laughter or 
consternation, broke in on him. 

“ Waal,” she said, “ I guess we’re in the 
suds this time, Big Bear ; and no mistake 
about it.” 

Merefleet glanced at her helplessly. He 
did not think she realised the gravity of the 
cituation, but something in the little 
smile that twitched her lips undeceived 
him. 

“ The sea was full of boats a little while 
ago,” he said. “ They have probably 
gone in for the lunch hour. But they will 
be out again presently. We shall have to 
drift about for a while and then run 
up a distress signal. It will be all 
right.” 

She nodded to him and laughed. 

“ Splendid, Big Bear I You talk like an 
oracle. I guess we’ll run up my red parasol 
on the end of an oar for a danger sign. Bert 
could see that from the terrace.” She 
glanced shorewards as she spoke, and he 
saw her face change momentarily. “ Why,” 
she said quickly, “ I thought we were close 
in. What’s happened ? ” 

Merefleet looked round with sullen percep¬ 
tion of a difficult situation. 

“ The wind is blowing off shore,” he 
explained. “ It was north when we started. 
But it has gone round to the west. It will 
be all right, you know. We can’t drift 
very far in an hour.” 

But he did not speak with conviction. 
The sea tumbled all around them, a mighty 
grey waste. And the shore seemed very 
far away. A dismal outlook in truth. 
Moreover it was beginning to rain. 

Mab sheltered herself under her sunshade 
and began to laugh. “ It’s just skittles 
to what it might be,” she said consolingly. 

But Merefleet did not respond. He knew 
that the wind was rising with every second, 
and already the little boat tipped and tossed 
with perilous buoyancy. 

Mab still held the rudder-lines. She sat 
in the stern, a serene and smiling vision, 
while Merefleet toiled with one oar to counter¬ 
act the growing strength of the off-shore 
wind. But she very soon put down her 
sunshade, and he saw that she must speedily 
be drenched to the skin. For the rain was 
heavy, drifting over the water in thick, grey 
gusts. They were being driven steadily 
eastwards out to sea. 

“ I don’t think my steering makes much 
difference, Big Bear,” she said, after a long 
silence. 

“ No.” said Merefleet. “ It w r ould take 


all the strength of two rowers to make head¬ 
way against this wind.” 

He shipped his oar with the words and 
began to take off his coat. Mab watched 
him with some wonder. He was seated on 
tie thwart nearest to her. He stooped 
forward at length very cautiously and, tak¬ 
ing the rudder-lines from her, made them 
fast. 

“ Now get into this,” he said. “ Mind 
you don’t upset the boat.” 

She stared at him for one speechless 
second. Then : 

“ No, I won’t, Big Bear,” she declared 
emphatically. “ Put it on again at once. 
Do you suppose I’ll sit here in your coat 
while you shiver in nothing but flannels ? ” 

“ Do as I say,” said Merefleet, with a grim 
hardening of the jaw. 

And quite meekly she obeyed. There 
was something about him that inspired her 
with awe at that moment. She felt as if 
she had run against some obstacle in the 
dark. 

The rain began to beat down in great, 
shifting clouds. The sea grew higher at 
every moment. Flecks of white gleamed 
here and there on all sides. The boat was 
dancing like a cork. 

Mab sat in growing terror with her eyes 
on the roaring turmoil. The minutes 
crawled by like hours. At length she turned 
to look shorewards for the boats. A driving, 
blinding mist of rain beat into her face. 
She saw naught besides. And suddenly her 
courage failed her. “ Big Bear ! ” she cried 
wildly. “ What shall we do ? I’m so 
frightened.” 

He heard her through the storm. He 
was still sitting on the middle thwart 
facing her. He moved, bending towards 
her. 

“ Come to me here,” he said. “ It will be 
safer.” 

She crept to his outstretched arm with a 
sense of going into refuge. Merefleet helped 
her over the thwart. There was a torn 
piece of sailcloth in the bottom of the boat; 
He drew her down on to it and turned round 
himself so that his back was towards the 
storm. He was thus able to shelter her in 
some measure from the full fury of the blast; 

Mab shrank against him, terrified and 
quivering. 

“ It looks so angry,” she said. 

“ Don’t be afraid,” said Merefleet. 

And he put his arms about her and held 
her close to him as if she had been a little 
child afraid of the dark. 
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MAB TELLS A SECRET. 

0 pleasure-boats or craft of any sort 
put out from Silverstrand that after¬ 
noon. The wind eventually blew 
away the clouds and revealed a foaming, 
sunlit sea. But the waves were immense at 
high tide, and the fishermen muttered among 
themselves and stared darkly out over the 
mighty breakers. 

It was known among them that a boat 
had put out to sea in the morning and had 
not returned before the rising of the gale. 
There were heavy hearts in Old Silverstrand 
that day. But to launch another boat to 
search for the missing one was out of the 
question. The great seas that came hurling 
into the little fishing-harbour were sufficient 
proof of that, even to the most inexperienced 
landsman. 

Seton, learning the news when lunch was 
half over, rushed off to New Silverstrand 
in the hope that the boat might have been 
driven in that direction by the strong current. 
But nothing had been seen from there of the 
missing craft, and though he traversed the 
entire distance by way of the cliffs, he saw 
nothing throughout his walk but flecks of 
foam here and there over the tumbling ex¬ 
panse of water. 

He returned an hour or so later, reaching 
Old Silverstrand by five. But nothing had 
been heard there. The fishermen shook 
their heads when he questioned them. It 
was plain that they had given up hope. 

Seton raged up and down the quay in 
impotent agony of mind. The off-shore 
wind continued for some hours. There was 
not the smallest doubt that the boat had 
been driven out to sea, unless—a still more 
awful possibility—she had been swamped 
and sunk long ago. As darkness fell, the 
gale at length abated, and Quiller the 
younger approached Seton. 

“ Tell you what, sir,” he said. “ There’s 
a cruiser been up and down a matter of ten 
miles out- Me and my mates will put out 
at daybreak and see if we can get within 
hail of her. There’s the light-ship, too, off 
Morden’s Shoal. ’T’ain’t likely as a boat 
could have slipped between ’em without 
being seen. For if she was just drifting, 
you know, sir, she wouldn’t go very fast.” 

4 “ All right,” said Seton. “ And thanks ! 
I’ll go with you in the morning.” 

Quiller lingered, though there was dis¬ 
missal in the tone. 

“ Go in and get a rest, sir,” he said per¬ 
suasively. “ There ain’t no good in your 
wearing yourself out here. You can’t do 


nothing, sir, except pray for a calm sea. 
Given that, we’ll start with the light.” 

“ Very well,” said Seton, and turned away. 
He knew that the man spoke sense, and he 
put pressure on himself to behave rationally. 
Nevertheless, he spent the greater part of 
the night in a fever of restlessness which no 
strength of will could subdue; and he was 
down on the quay long before the first faint 
gleam of light shot glimmering over the 
quiet water. 

It was during those first wonderful 
moments of a new day that Mab woke 
up with a start shivering, and stretched out 
her arms with a cry of wonder. 

Hours before, Merefleet had persuaded 
her to try to rest, and she had fallen asleep 
with her head against his knee, soothed by 
the great calm that had descended upon the 
water. He had watched over her with grim 
endurance throughout the night, and not 
once had he seen a light or any other object 
to raise his hopes. 

They were out of sight of land ; alone on 
the dumb waste. He had not the smallest 
notion as to how far out to sea the boat 
had drifted. Only he fancied that they 
had been driven out of the track of steamers, 
and in the great emptiness around him 
he saw no means of escape from the fate 
that seemed to dog them. 

The boat had lived miraculously, it seemed 
to him, through the awful storm of the day. 
Tossed ruthlessly and aimlessly to and fro, 
drenched to the skin, hungry and forlorn, he 
and the woman who was to him the very 
desire of life, had gone through the peril 
of deep waters. Merefleet was beginning 
to wonder why they had thus escaped. It 
seemed to him but a needless prolonging 
of an agony already long drawn out. 

Nevertheless there was nothing of despair 
in his face as he stooped over the girl who 
was crouching at his feet. 

“ Glad you have been able to sleep,” he 
said gently. “ Don’t get up. There is no 
necessity if you are fairly comfortable.” 

She smiled up at him with the ready 
confidence of a child and raised herself a 
little. 

“ Still watching, Big Bear ? ” she said. 

“ Yes,” said Merefleet. 

His tone told her that he had seen nothing. 
She lay still for a few moments, then slowly 
turned her face towards the east. A deep 
pink glow was rising in the sky. There was a 
rosy dusk on the sea about them. 

“ My! ” said Mab in a soft whisper. 
“ Ain’t that lovely ? ” 
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• Merefleet said nothing. He was watching 
her beautiful face with a great hunger in 
his heart. 

Mab was also silent for a while. Presently 
she turned her face up to his. 

“ The Gate of Heaven,” she said in a 
whisper. “ Ain’t it fine ? ” 

He did not speak. 

She lifted a hand that felt like an icicle 
and slipped it into his. 

“ I guess we shall do this journey together, 
Big Bear,” she said. “ I’m real sorry I 
made you come if you didn’t want to.” 

“ You needn’t be sbrry,” said Merefleet, 
with a huskiness he could not have accounted 
for. 

“ No ? ” she said, with a curious little 
thrill in her voice. “ It’s real handsome of 
you, Big Bear. Because—you know'—I 
ought to have died more than a year ago. 
But you are different. You have your life 
to live.” 

Merefleet’s hand closed tightly upon hers. 

“ Don’t talk like that, child,” he said. 
“ Heaven knows your life is worth more 
than mine.” 

Mab leant her elbow on his knee and gazed 
thoughtfully over the far expanse of water. 
Merefleet knew that she was faint and ex¬ 
hausted, though she uttered no complaint. 

“ Shall I tell you a secret, Big Bear ? ” 
she said, in the hushed tone of one on the 
threshold of a sacred place. “ I ended my 
life long ago. I was very miserable and 
Death came and offered me refuge. And 
it was such a safe hiding-place. I knew no 
one would look for me there. # Only lately 
I have come to see that what I did was 
wicked. I think you helped to me ke me see, 
Big Bear. You’re so honest. And then a 
dreadful thing happened. Have you ever 
spoilt anyone’s life besides your own, I 
wonder ? I have. That is why I have got 
to die. There is no place left for me. I 
gave it up. And there is someone else 
there now.” 

She stopped. Merefleet was bending over 
her with that in his face that might have 
been the reflected glory of the growing day. 
Mab saw it, and stretched up her other hand 
with a startled sob. 

“ Big Bear, forgive me,” she whispered. 
“ I—didn’t—know.” 

A moment later she was lying on his 
breast, and the first golden shimmer of the 
morning had risen above the sea. 

“ I shan’t mind dying now,” Mab whis¬ 
pered, a little later. “ I was reel frightened 
yesterday. But now—do you know ?—I’m 


glad—glad. It’s just like sailing into Para¬ 
dise, isn’t it ? Are any of your people there. 
Big Bear ? ” 

“ Perhaps,” said Merefleet. 

“ Won’t you be pleased to see them ? ” 
she said, with a touch of wonder at the in¬ 
difference in his tone. 

“ I want nothing but you, my darling,” he 
said, and his lips were on her hair. 

He felt her fingers close upon his own. 

“ I guess it won’t matter in Heaven,” she 
said, as though trying to convince herself 
of something. “ My dear, shall I tell you 
something ? I love you with all my heart; 
I never knew it till to-day. And if we 
weren’t so near Heaven I reckon I couldn’t 
ever have told you.” 

Some time later she began to talk in a 
dreamy way of the Great Haven whither 
they were drifting. The sun was high by 
then and beat in a wonderful, dazzling 
glory on the pathless waters. 

“ There’s no sun There,” said Mab. “ But 
I guess it will be very bright. And there 
will be crowds and crowds along the Shore 
to see us come into Port. And I’ll see my 
little baby among them. I told you about 
him, Big Bear. Finest little chap in New 
York City. He’ll be holding out his arms 
to me, just like he used. Ah ! I can almost 
see him now. Look at his curls. Aren’t 
they fine ? And his little angel face. 
There ain’t anyone like him, I guess. 
Everybody said he was the ’cutest baby in 
U.S. Coming, darling ! Coming ! ” 

Mab’s hands slackened from Merefleet’s 
clasp, and suddenly she stretched out her 
arms to the sky. The holiest of all earthly 
raptures was on her face. 

Then with a sharp sigh she came to herself 
and turned back to Merefleet. A piteous 
little smile hovered about her quivering lips: 

“ I guess I’ve been dreaming, Big Bear,” 
she said. “ Such a dream ! Oh, such a 
gorgeous, heavenly dream ! ” 

And she hid her face on his breast and 
burst into tears. 

■ ■ ■ 

RESCUED AT LAST. 

EFORE the sun set they were sighted 
by the cruiser returning to her 

anchorage outside the little fishing- 
harbour. Mab, worn out by hunger and 
exposure, had slipped back to her former 
position in the bottom of the boat. She 
was half as^ep and seemed dazed when 

Merefleet told her of their approaching 

deliverance. But she clung fast to him when 
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a boat from the cruiser came alongside ; 
and he lifted her into it himself. 

“ By Jove, sir, you’ve had a bad time ! ” 
said a young officer in the boat. 

“Thirty hours,” said Merefleet briefly. 

He kept his arm about the girl, though 
his brain swam dizzily. And Mab, con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously, held his hand in a 
tight clasp. 

Merefleet felt as if she were definitely 
removed out of his reach when she was lifted 
from his hold at length, and the impression 
remained with him after he gained the 
cruiser’s deck. He met with most courteous 
solicitude on all sides and was soon on the 
high-road to recovery. 

Later in the evening, when Mab also was 
sufficiently restored to appear on deck, the 
cruiser steamed into Silverstrand Harbour, 
and the two voyagers were landed by one 
of her boats, in the midst of great rejoicing 
on the quay. 

Seton, who had long since returned from 
a fruitless search for tidings, was among 
the crowd of spectators. He said little by 
way of greeting, and there was considerable 
strain apparent in his manner towards 
Merefleet. He hurried his cousin back to 
the hotel with a haste not wholly bred of the 
moment’s expediency. Merefleet followed 
at a more leisurely pace. He made no 
attempt to join them, however. He had 
done his part. There remained no more to 
do. With a heavy sense of irrevocable loss 
he went to bed and slept the dreamless 
sleep of exhaustion for many hours. 

The adventure was over. It had ended 
with a tameness that gave it an almost 
common-place aspect. But* Merefleet’s 
resolution was of stout manufacture. 

The consequences of that night and day 
of peril involved his whole future. Mere- 
fleet recognised this and resolved to act 
forthwith, in defiance of Seton or any 
other obstacle. He did not realise till 
later that there was opposed to him a 
strength which even his will was powerless 
to overcome. He did not even take the 
possibility of this into consideration. 

He was very sure of himself and confident 
of success when he descended late on the 
following morning to a solitary breakfast— 
sur3 of himself, sure of the smile of that 
fickle goddess Fortune—sure, thrice sure, 
of the woman he loved. 

And he watched for her coming with a 
rapture that deprived him of his appetite. 

But Mab did not come. 

Instead, Herbert Seton presently strolled 


into the room, greeted him, and paused by 
his table. 

“ Be good enough to join me on the terrace 
presently, will you ? ” he said abruptly. 

And Merefleet nodded with a chill sense 
of foreboding. But his resolution was un¬ 
alterable. This young man should not, he 
w*as determined, by any means cheat him 
now of his heart’s desire. Matters had gone 
too far for that. He followed Seton almost 
at once and found him in a quiet corner, 
smoking. Merefleet sat down beside him 
and also began to smoke. There was a 
touch of hostility about Seton that he was 
determined to ignore. 

“ Well,” said Seton at length, with 
characteristic bluntness, “ so you have done 
it in spite of my warning the other night.” 

Merefleet looked at him. Was he ex¬ 
pected to render an account of his doings 
to this man who was at least ten years his 
junior, he wondered, with faint amusement i 
Seton w r ent on with strong indignation. 

“ I told you in the first place not to be 
too intimate with her. I told you again 
two nights ago that she was not free to accept 
any man’s attentions. But you went on. 
And you have made her miserable simply 
for the gratification of your own unreason¬ 
able fancy. Do you call that manlv 
behaviour, I wonder ? ” 

Merefleet sat in absolute silence for several 
seconds. Finally he wheeled round in his 
chair and faced Seton. - * 

“ If I were you,” he said quietly, “ I should 



don’t.” 


Seton tossed away a ha If-smoked cigarette 
and rose. 

“ In half-an-hour,” he said, “ I shall have 
left this place, and my cousin with me. I 
asked to speak to you because I detest all 
underhand dealings. You apparently have 
not the same scruples.” 

Merefleet also rose. 

“ You will apologise for that,” he said, 
in a tone of conviction. “ I don’t question 
your motives, but to fetch me out here and 
then insult me was not a wise proceeding 
on your part.” 

Seton’s hands clenched involuntarily. 
But he had put himself in the wrong, and he 
knew it. 

“ Very well,” he said at length, with a 
shrug. “ I apologise for the expression; 
But my opinion of you remains unaltered.” 

Merefleet ignored the qualification. He 
was bent on something more important than 
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the satisfaction of his own personal honour. 
“ And now,” he said, with deliberate pur¬ 
pose, “ I am going to have a private inter¬ 
view with your cousin.” 

Seton started. 

“ You are going to do nothing of the sort,” 
he said instantly. 

Merefieet looked him over gravely. 

“ Look here, Seton,” he said. “ You’re 
going to make a fool of yourself. Take a 
friend’s advice—don’t! ” 

Seton choked back his anger with a great 
effort. In spite of this there was a pas¬ 
sionate ring in his voice when he spoke 
that betrayed the exceeding precariousness 
of his self-control. 

“ I can’t let you see her,” he said. “ She 
is upset enough already. I have promised 
her that she shall not be worried.” 

“ Have you promised her to keep me from 
speaking to her ? ” Merefieet grimly inquired. 

“ No.” Seton spoke reluctantly. 

“ Then do this,” said Merefieet. “ Go 
to her and ask her if she will see me alone. 
If she says ‘ No,’ I give you my word that I 
will leave this place and trouble neither of 
you 8ny further.” 

Seton seemed to hesitate, but Merefieet 
was sure of his acquiescence. After a pause 
of several seconds he fulfilled his expectations 
and went. 

Merefieet sat down again and waited. 

Seton returned heavy-footed. 

“ She will see you,” he said curtly. “ You 
will find her in the billiard-room.” 

“ Alone ? ” said Merefieet, rising. 

“ Alone.” 

And Merefieet walked away. 

S3 B B 

AN UN SOLVABLE RIDDLE. 

E found her sitting in a great arm-chair 
at one end of the empty billiard-room. 
She did not rise to meet him. He 

thought she looked tired out and frightened. 

He went to her and stooped over her, 
taking her hands. She did not resist him, 
but neither did she welcome. Her lips were 
quivering painfully. 

“ What have I done that you should run 
away from me ? ” Merefieet asked her very 
gently. 

She shook her head with a helpless gesture. 

“ Mr. Merefieet,” she whispered, “ try— 
try not to be cross any. I reckon I’ve made 
a big mistake.” 

“ My dear, we all make them,” Merefieet 
said with grave kindliness. 

“ I know,” she faltered. “ I know. But 
mine was a real bad one.” 
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.“Never mind, child,” he said tenderly; 
“ Why should you tell me ? ” 

She threw a swift look into his face: 
She was trembling violently. 

“ Big Bear,” she cried with sudden 
vehemence, “ you don’t understand.” 

He knelt down beside her and put his ama 
about her. 

“ Listen to me, my darling,” he said, and 
she shrank at the deep thrill in his voj,ce. 
“ To me you are all that is beautiful and 
good and holy. I do not want to know what 
lies behind you. I know you have had 
trouble. But it is over. You may have 
made mistakes. But they are over, too. 
Tell me nothing. Leave the past alone. 
Only give me your present and your future. 
I shall be quite content.” 

He paused. She was shivering within 
bis incircling arm. He could hear her breath 
coming and going very quickly. 

“ You love me, darling,” he said. “ And 
is it necessary for me to tell you that I 
worship you as no one ever has worshipped 
you before ? ” 

He paused again. But Mab did not speak. 
The beautiful face was working painfully. 
Her hands were tightly clasped in 
his. 

“ Child, wl^at is it ? ” Merefieet said, 
conscious of a hidden barrier between them. 
“ Can’t you trust yourself to me ? Is that 
it ? Are you afraid of me ? You didn’t 
shrink from me yesterday.” 

She bowed her head. Yesterday she 
had wept in his arms. But to-day no tears 
came. Only a halting whisper, a woman’s 
cry of sheer, weakness. 

“ Don’t tempt me, Big Bear! ” she 
murmured. “ Oh, don’t tempt me ! I am 
not—free ! ” 

Merefleet’s face grew stern. 

“ You did not say that yesterday,” he 
said. 

She heard the change in his tone and 
looked up. She was better able to meet 
this from him. 

“ I know,” she said. “ And I guess that 
was where I went wrong. I ought to have 
waited till we were dead. But, you see, I 
didn’t know.” 

“ Then do you tell me you are not free ? ” 
Merefieet said. “ Do you mean literally 
that ? Are you the actual property of 
another man ? ” 

She shook her head with baffling 
promptitude. 

“ I guess I’m just Death’s property, Big 
Bear,” she said, with a wistful little smile* 
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44 But he don’t seem over-keen on having 
me.” 

44 Stop ! ” said Merefleet harshly. 44 I 
won’t have you talk like that. It’s madness. 
Tell me what you mean.” 

44 I can’t,” Mab said. 44 I can’t tell you. 
It wouldn’t be fair. Don’t be angry, Big 
Bear. It’s just the price I’ve got to pay. 
And it’s no use squirming. I’ve worried 
it round and round. But it always comes 
back to that. I’m not free. And no one 
but Bert must ever know why.” 

Merefleet sprang to his feet with an im¬ 
patience by no means characteristic of him. 

“ This is intolerable! ” he exclaimed. 
44 You are wrecking your life for an insane 
scruple. Child, listen. Tell me nothing 
whatever. Give yourself to me. No one 
shall ever take you away again. That I 
swear. And I will make you so happy, 
dear. Only trust me.” 

But Mab covered her face as if to shut out 
a forbidden sight. 

44 Big Bear, I mustn’t,” she said, with a 
sharp catch in her voice. 44 I’ve done very 
wrong already. But I mustn’t do this. 
Indeed I mustn’t. It’s real good of you. 
And I shall remember it all my life. I think 
you are the most charitable man I ever met, 
considering what you must think of me.” 

44 Think ! ” said Merefleet, and there was 
a note of deep passion in his voice. 44 1 
don’t think. I want you just as you are, 
sweet—just as you are. Don’t you know 
yet that I love you enough for that ? ” 

Mab rose slowly at the words. She was 
very pale, and he could see her trembling 
as she stood. 

44 Big Bear,” she said, 44 I’ve got some¬ 
thing to say to you. What I told you yester¬ 
day was quite true. And I’m in great 
trouble about it. I thought we were going'" 
to Heaven together. That was how I came 
to say it. But it was very wicked of me to 
be so impulsive-like. I’ve done other things 
that were wicked in just the same way. 
It’s just my nature. And p’r’aps you’ll 
try to forgive me when you think how I 
truly meant it. I’m telling you this because 
I want you to do something for me. It’ll 
be real difficult, Big Bear. Only you’re so 
strong.” 

She faltered a little and paused to recover 
herself. Merefleet was standing close to her. 
He could have taken her into his arms. 
But something held him back. Moreover 
he knew the nature of her request before she 
uttered it. * i 

“ Will you do what I ask you ? ” she said 


suddenly, facing him directly. 44 Will you, 
Big Bear ? ” 

Merefleet did not answer her. 

She went on quickly. 

44 My dear, it’s hard for me, too, though 
I’m bad and I deserve to suffer.” 

Her voice broke and Merefleet made a 
convulsive movement towards her. But 
he checked himself. And Mab ended in a 
choked whisper with an appealing hand 
against his breast. 

44 Just go right away,” she said. 44 Take 
up your life where it was before you met me. 
Wifi you, dear ? It—will make it easier for 
me if you will.” 

A dead silence followed the low words. 
Then, moved by a marvellous influence w r hich 
worked upon him irresistibly, Merefleet 
stooped and put the slight hand to his lips. 
He did not understand. He was as far 
from reading the riddle as he had been 
when he entered. But his love for this 
woman conquered his desire. He had 
thought to win an empire. He left the room 
a beaten slave. 

b n ■ 

A PHOTOGRAPH THAT SPOKE . 

EN said that Bernard Merefleet, the 
gold-king, was curiously changed 

when once more he went among them. 
Something of the old grimness which had 
earned for him his sobriquet yet clung to 
his manner. But he was undeniably softer 
than of yore. There was an odd gentleness 
about him. Women said that he was 
marvellously improved. Among such as 

had known him in New York he became a 
favourite, little as he attempted to court 
favour. 

Towards the end of the year he went 
down to the Midlands to stay with his friend 
Perry Clinton. They had not met for 

several years, and Clinton, who had married 
in the interval, also thought him changed. 

44 Is it prosperity or adversity that has 
made you so tame, dear fellow ? ” he asked 
him, as they sat together over dessert one 
night. 

44 Adversity,” said Merefleet, smiling 
faintly. 44 I’m getting old, Perry; and 
there’s no one to take care of me. And I 
find that money is vanity.” 

Clinton understood. 

44 Better go round the world,” he said. 
44 That’s the best cure for that.” 

But Merefleet shook his head. 

44 It’s my own fault,’i he said presently. 
44 I’ve chucked away my life to the gold- 
demon. And now there is nothing left to 
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me. You were wise in your generation. 
You may thank your stars, Perry, that 
when I wanted you to join me, you had the 
sense to refuse. When I heard you were 
married I called you a fool. But—I know 
better now.” 

He paused. He had been speaking with 
a force that was almost passionate. When 
he continued his tone had changed. 

“ That is why you find me a trifle less 
surly than I us^d to be,” he said. “ I used 
to hate my fellow-creatures. And now I 
would give all my money in exchange for a 
few disinterested friends. I’m sick of my 
lonely life. But for all that, I shall live and 
die alone.” 

“ You make too much of it,” said Clinton. 

“ Perhaps. But you can’t expect a man 
who has been into Paradise to be exactly 
happy when he is thrust outside.” 

Clinton took up the evening paper without 
comment. Merefleet had never before spoken 
so openly to him. He realised that the 
man’s loneliness must oppress him heavily 
indeed to thus master his reserve. 

“ What news ? ” said Merefleet, after a 
pause. 

“ Nothing,” said Clinton. “ Plague on 
the Continent. Railway mishap on the Great 
Northern. Another American Disaster.” 

“ What’s that ? ” said Merefleet with a 
touch of eagerness. 

“ Electric car accident. Ralph War- 
render among the victims.” 

“ Warrender ! What! Is he dead ? ” 

“ Yes. Killed instantaneously. Did you 
know him ? ” 

“ I have met him in business. I wasn’t 
intimate with him.” 

“ Isn’t he the man whose first wife was 
killed in a railway accident ? ” said Clinton 
reflectively, glad to have diverted Mere- 
fleet’s thoughts: “ I thought so. I met 
her once and was so smitten with her that 
I purchased her portrait forthwith. The 
most marvellous woman’s face I ever saw. 
The man I got it from spoke of her with the 
most appalling enthusiasm. ‘ Mab War- 
render ! ’ he said. * Waal, if she ain’t the 
loveliest woman in U.S;, I guess the other 
one would strike us blind.’ Here! I’ll 
show it you. Netta wants me to frame it.” 

Clinton got up and took a book from a 
cupboard. Merefleet was watching him 
with strained eyes* His heart was thumping 
as if it w’ould choke him. He rose as Clinton 
laid the picture before him, and steadied 
himself unconsciously by his friend’s 
shoulder: 
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Clinton glanced at him in some surprise. 

“ Hullo ! ” he said. “ A friend of yours, 
was she ? My dear fellow, I’m sorry. I 
didn’t know.” 

But Merefleet hung over the picture with 
fascinated eyes. And his answer came with 
a curiously strained laugh, that somehow 
rang exultant. 

“ Yes, a friend of mine, old chap,” he said. 
“ It’s a wonderful face, isn’t it ? But it 
doesn’t do her justice. I shouldn’t frame it 
if I were you.” 

BS BS B 

THE BIO BEAR'S BRIDE. 

Y! Ain’t he a monster?” said 
Mab, as she sat before the kitchen 
fire in Quiller’s humble dwelling 
with Mrs. Quiller’s three months’ old baby 
in her arms. “ I guess he’d fetch a prize 
at a baby show, Mrs. Quiller. Ain’t he just 
too knowing for anything ? ” 

“ He’s the best of the bunch, miss,” said 
Mrs. Quiller proudly. “ The other eight, 
they weren’t nothing special. But this 
one, he be a beauty, though it ain’t me as 
should say it. I’m sure it’s very good of 
you, miss, to spend the time you do over 
him. He’d be an ungrateful little rogue if 
he didn’t get on.” 

“ It’s real kind of you to make me Wel¬ 
come,” Mab said, with her cheek against 
the baby’s head. “ I don’t know what I’d 
do if you didn’t.” 

“ Ah ! Poor dear ! You must be lone¬ 
some now the gentleman’s gone,” said Mrs. 
Quiller conimiseratinglv. 

“ Oh, no,” said Mab lightly. “ Not so 
very. I couldn’t ask my cousin to give up 
all his time to me, you know. Besides, he 
would come to see me at any time if I really 
wanted him.” 

“ Ah ! ” Mrs. Quiller shook her head. 
“ But it ain’t the same. You wants a home 
of your own, my dear. That’s what it is. 
What’s become of t’other gentleman what 
used to be down here ? ” 

Mab almost laughed at the artlessness of 
this query. 

“ Mr. Merefleet, you mean ? I don’t 
know. I guess he’s making some more 
money.” 

At this point old Quiller, who had been 
toddling about in the November sunshine 
outside, pushed open the door in a state of 
breathless excitement. 

“ Here’s Master B ?rnard coming, missie,” 
he announced. 

Mab started to her feet, her face in a 
sudden, marvellous glow. 
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“ There now ! ” said Mrs. Quiller, relieving 
her of her precious burden, “ Who’d have 
thought it ? You’d better go and talk to 
him.” 

And Mab stepped out into the soft sun¬ 
shine. It fell around her in a flood and 
dazzled her. She stood quite still and 
waited, till out of the brilliance someone 
came to her and took her hand. The waves 
were dashing loudly on the shore. The 
south wind raced by with a warm rushing. 
-The whole world seemed to laugh. She 
closed her eyes and laughed with it. . 

“ Is it you, Big Bear ? ” she said. 

And Merefleet’s voice answered her. 

“ Yes,” it said. “ I have come for you 
in earnest this time. You won’t send me 
away again ? ” 

Mab lifted her face with a glad smile. 

“ I guess there’s no need,” she said. 
“ My dear, I’ll come now.” 

And they went away together in the sun¬ 
light. 

* * * * 

“ And now I guess I’ll tell you the story 
of the first Mrs. Ralph Warrender,” said 
Mab, some time later. “ I won’t say any¬ 
thing about him, because he’s dead, and if 
you can’t speak well of the dead I reckon 
it’s better not to speak at alL But she was 
miserable with him. And after her baby 
died—waal, it just wasn’t endurable. Then 
came that railway accident, and she was in 
it. There were a lot of folks killed, burnt 
to death most of them. But she escaped, 
and then the thought came to her just to 
lie low for a bit and let him think she was 
dead. 

“ Oh, it was a real wicked thing to do. 
But she was nearly demented with trouble. 
And she did it. She managed to get away, 
too, in spite of her lovely face. An old 
negro woman helped her. And she came to 


England and went to a cousin of hers who 
had been good to her, whom she knew she 
could trust—just a plain, square-jawed 
-Englishman, Big Bear, like you in some 
respects—not smart, oh no—only strong 
as iron. And he kept her secret, though he 
didn’t like it a bit. And he gave her some 
money of hers that he had inherited, to live 
on. Which was funny, wasn’t it ? ” 

Mab paused to laugh. 

“ And then another man came along, a 
great, surly, fogheaded Englishman, who 
made love to her till she was nearly driven 
crazy. For though Warrender had married 
again before she could stop him, she wasn’t 
free. But she couldn’t tell him so for the 
other woman’s sake. It doesn’t matter 
now. It was a dreadful tangle once. And 
she felt real bad about it. But it’s come 
quite simple. And no one will ever know. 

“ Now, I’ll tell you a secret, Big Bear, 
about the woman you know of. You must 
put your head down for I’ll have to whisper. 
That’s the way. Now! She’s just madly 
in love with you, Big Bear. And she is 
quite, quite free to tell you so. There! 
And I reckon she ain’t Death’s property 
any more. She’s just—yours.” 

The narrative ended in Merefleet’s arms. 

* * * * 

A few weeks later Quiller the younger 
looked up from a newspaper with a grin. 

“ Mr. Merefleet’s married our little missie, 
dad,” he announced. “ I saw it coming 
t’other day.” 

And old Quiller looked up with a gleam 
of intelligence on his wrinkled face. 

“ Why! ” he said, with slow triumph. 
“ If that ain’t what I persuaded him for to 
do, long, long ago. He’s a sensible lad, is 
Master Bernard.** 

A measure of approval which Merefleet 
would doubtless have appreciated. 


Jk * THE AMORIST . j* Jk 
By Leslie Thomas. 


Your voice is sweet: Us soothing strains 
My weary soul entrance. 

My troubles vanish when you tdl 
Your tales of fond romance . 

And since each soft caress of mine 
You passively endure , 

May I therefrom deduce they 1 re not 
Unwelcome ? Nay , fm sure l 

The Novel Magasixs.—Vol. II.—24. 


I love to clasp your slender neck , 

In tender , warm embrace ; 

Your head upon my shoulder rest' 

I would you had a face l 

The one regret Tm filed with , as 
I place you next my chin , 

Is that you!re not a maiden fair 9 
But just a violin; 
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The walnuts and the wine, or a. comfortable chair at a bright 
fireside, awaken a desire for stories of a humorous nature, which help 
to pass the time agreeably, without disturbing the restfulness which is 
so essential to enjoyment after the festive Christmas dinner is concluded. 
The anecdotes on these pages will cause endless merriment when either 
related or read aloud. 

To this feature readers are asked to contribute. All anecdotes, the 
source of which must be given, should be sent to The Editor, 44 That 
Reminds MeTHE NOVEL MAGAZINE, IS Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C. 


LAZY BOYl 

Little Frank wrote a letter to Santa 
Claus, in which he asked that genial old 
soul to remember him with sundry articles 
which he desired. 

But he put in a proviso that is worth 
noting : “ Don’t put anything in my stock¬ 
ing. It is too much work to take ’em 
out. Lay ’em on the chairs.” 

WANTED INFORMATION. 

Miss Bright : “ What, shopping again ? 
What a lot of presents you must be making 
this year! ” 

Miss Flight: “ I never give presents ; 
I am opposed to it on principle. But I do 
like to go round and price things. It 
is so gratifying, you know, when you make a 
visit after Christmas, and are shown the 
presents that have been received, to know 
just how much the things cost.” 

UNDER THE MISTLETOE. 

Gertie (who has just been kissed by 
Arthur under the mistletoe, which he had 
discovered hanging in the hall): “ Oh, 
Arthur, you wicked wretch to take advan¬ 
tage of me like that! I wish I knew who 
hung it there, I’d—I’d pay them out, 
that’s all! ” 

Arthur (to little brother, later on in the 
evening): “ Tommy, I am going to take 
Gertie away from you soon. Will you 
mind ? ” 

Tommy : “ Not in the least, Mr. Popp. Sis 
and I are not friends now.” 

Arthur : “ How’s that ? ” 

Tommy (heedless of Gertie’s killing 
glances): “ Oh, she boxed my ears for 
tipping her off the chair when she was nailing 
up that mistletoe in the hall! ” 
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TAK' A GOOD SMELL. 

A poor shoemaker’s apprentice was sent 
to his master’s home with some work. It 
was early in December, and when the lad 
arrived at the house, he found the good 
wife engaged baking the spiced bread ready 
for Christmas. 

The smell was delicious, and, sniffing 
strongly, the apprentice exclaimed heartily : 

“ Eh, missus, but your spice loaf smells 
grand ! ” 

“ Ah, well, lad, thee mun tak’ some good 
smells, for it will be all thou will get! ” 

Of 

A CHRISTMAS TERROR. 

The stout man with a large package 
beneath his arm hurried through the crowded 
thoroughfare, closely pursued by a small 
man of haggard aspect, with a thick stick 
in his hand. On and on, relentless as the 
ticking of a clock, the forlorn man dogged the 
other’s footsteps, and those who passed him 
heard an occasional word drop from his 
lips indicative of despair, of awful terror. 
Finally some of the people turned, and 
followed the pair. 

The crowd grew larger, and eventually a 
bold man went up to the person of haggard 
countenance. “ What is the matter ? ” 
he asked. 

The little man turned. “ Matter ? ” he 
echoed. “ See that man with a parcel ? 
He is my next-door neighbour, and in that 
parcel he has a drum which he has bought 
for his small son to play upon.” 

But the crowd waited no longer. It 
surged ahead relentlessly, and left him 
to work out his own fury, and when 
eace had been restored the remains of a 
attered man and a battered drum lay upon 
the pavement. 
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MARK TWAIN'S BILL. 

Here is a new story about Mark Twain. 

In the day8 when he was an editor he 
received a bill from his tailor, and the clerk 
who opened the letters drew his attention 
to the fact that the tailor had written on 
the back that he wanted a settlement at 
once. 

44 You know what to do with such copy 
without asking,” said Mr. Clements. “ In¬ 
close it with the regular printed slip stating 
that manuscript written on both sides of 
the paper is unavailable.” 

ANXIOUS TO OBLIGE. 

44 Let me see your Christmas cards,” said 
a farmer, as he walked into a stationer’s 
shop. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the shopman, as he 
laid down several boxes on the counter. 

The farmer looked slowly over the lot, 
and listened patiently to what the voluble 
shopkeeper said, but seemed in no hurry 
to make a selection. 

“ Were you thinking of having a few 
cards ? ” 

“ Oh, no,” replied the farmer, 44 but I 
like to oblige people.” 

“ Like to oblige people ! ” exclaimed the 
now indignant stationer. 

44 Yes, I always like to oblige people, and 
seeing a notice in the window as I passed, 
I thought as I would take a look at your 
cards.” 

44 But if you don’t intend to buy, why 
do you waste your time and mine ? ” 

44 Just to oblige you. You have a notice 
on that card in. the window, which says, 

4 Come in and see our grand selection of 
Christmas cards,* but it appears you ain’t 
pleased.” 

HIS OPPORTUNITY. 

Irate Country Gentleman (white with 
anger at being disturbed) : “ You London 
book canvassers make me so angry with 
your confounded nerve and impudence 
that I cannot find words to express my 
indignation.” 

Canvasser (jumping with enthusiasm) : 

“ Then, sir, I am a great help to you. I 
have here the very thing you need—a 
dictionary of the English language, con¬ 
taining all the words and slang phrases 
known, and only five shillings. Take it, 
and you will never be at a loss to express 
yourself again.” 


FREDDY'S LETTER. 

“ Mamma,” said Freddy, 44 1 am going to 
invite Santa Claus to my Christmas party.” 

44 Very well,” replied mamma. 

And Freddy sat down and wrote : 

Bear Santa Claus, —Your presents are 
desired at my house on Christmas morning. You 
loving little friend, Freddy Fosdick. 

A SWORD STORY. 

Jones had just been entertaining a few 
friends at dinner. Ordering coffee to be 
served in the library, he led the way to that 
apartment. Taking down a sword that was 
hanging on the wall, and brandishing it with 
much affectation of martial ardour, he said : 

44 Never, gentlemen, shall I forget the day 
when I drew this trusty blade for the first 
time.” 

44 And where was that ? ” asked a curious 
guest. 

44 Why, in a Christmas raffle.” 

<31 

HOW THEY GOT A PUDDING . 

A sailor tells the following story : 

One of my Christmas Days fell when I was 
a foremast hand in a sailing ship bound for 
Sydney. We had been delayed by bad 
weather, and when in the Indian Ocean were 
short of provisions. Our greatest grief 
was the complete lack of Christmas fare. 

44 Can’t you make a plum pudding, 
John ? ” asked a shipmate of the Chinese 
cook. 

44 No makee pudding out ob nothing,” 
John replied. 

44 Hullo ! What’s that in the water ? ” 
cried the second mate. 

We ran to the side and saw a case floating, 
and as we forged slowly past I managed to 
thrust the boathook among ^the cords that 
bound it, and hauled it aboard. 

44 It’s addressed to the officers of a regi¬ 
ment at Bombay,” said the mate, 44 but 
we’ll open it.” 

The mate did so, and he gave a yell of 
joy. 

44 It’s a Christmas pudding, boys,” he 
shouted. 

And so it was. The pudding had been 
sent to the order of the officers of a regiment 
in India from a famous London firm of 
confectioners. When we reached Sydney 
we heard that the vessel by which the 
pudding had been sent had been wrecked. 
But we had Christinas pudding that day, 
after all. 
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PRESENCE OF MIND. 

Reginald Vanderbilt was travelling one 
day from New York to Boston. The 
weather was warm and now and then he 
put his head out of the window to see 
the landscape better. AH of a sudden, his 
hat blew off. 

Quick as a flash young Vanderbilt reached 
for his hat-box and tossed it out of the 
window after his hat. 

44 What on earth did you do that for ? ” 
everybody said. 44 You don’t expect your 
hat-box to bring your hat back, do you ? ” 

“ I do,” replied the young man. “ There’s 
no name in the hat, but my full name and 
address are on the box. They’U be found 
together, and both will be forwarded to me 
promptly.” 

& 

HE STUDIED ECONOMY. 

A certain lighthouse keeper, newly- 
appointed to a post off the west coast of 
Cornwall, was told by the coastguard officer 
that complaints were made against him. 

44 For what ? ” was the inquiry. 

44 Why,” replied the officer, 44 they say 
that your lights do not burn after twelve 
o’clock at night.” 

44 Well,” was the reply, 44 1 know they 
don’t, for I put ’em out myself then, for 
I thought all the vessels had got in by that 
time, and I wanted to save the ile ! ” 


A DEFINITION. 

During his sermon, a preacher in a coun¬ 
try district used the word phenomenon. 
This word caused one of the members some 
trouble, for he was unable to attach any 
meaning to it. Finally he detei mined to 
seek an explanation from the minister, 
and at the close of the service approached, 
him on the subject. 

44 What did yer mean by that there long 
word yer used in yer sermon ? ” he began. 

44 Oh! I see, you do not know what a 
phenomenon is,” replied the minister. 

‘‘That’s true, sir.” 

44 Well, have you ever seen a cow grazing 
in a field in which thistles were growing ? ” 

44 Yes, many a time.” 

41 That is not a phenomenon; and no 
doubt you have often listened to a lark 
singing merrily away up in the clouds.” 

44 Yes.” . 

44 That again is not a phenomenon; 
but if you saw that cow sitting on a thistle 
singing like a lark that would be a phe¬ 
nomenon.” 
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THE SINGER'S TREAT. 

A carol singer teUs how in his 
young days it was the custom on Christmas 
Eve for a party to sally forth and sing 
carols at various houses. They were 
generally well received, and in addition to 
donations of money, were often treated 
to refreshments. 

There was one crusty old gentleman 
whom they were rather uncertain about 
visiting, being doubtful regarding the recep¬ 
tion he would give them. They decided 
to risk it, however, and, forming up under 
his bedroom window, struck up a well- 
known carol. In a few minutes the window 
was opened, and the old gentleman’s 
night-capped head appeared. 

44 How many are there of you ? ” he 
asked.. 

44 Twenty,” was the response. 

44 Very wcU,” he said, throwing a large 
jugful of water over them, 44 divide that 
amongst you.” 

Of 

CURING A COMPLAINER. 

How a dishonest habit may mislead a 
man is illustrated by th 2 following story of a 
commission merchant who is an extremely 
close buyer. When he receives a consign¬ 
ment he never fails to claim an allowance 
for something that has got spoilt on the way. 

This habit is well-known t<j the trade, and 
has led to many complaints from the 
shippers, but the merchant had always 
managed to come out on the top. 

One Christmas week, so the story goes, he 
received several barrels of fat, dressed 
turkeys from a poultryman in the North; 
Heretofore he had dealt exclusively in 
live fowls, and probably the correspondence 
clerk got things mixed. At any rate, the 
shipper was astonished to receive a letter by 
return of post, running as foUows : 

Dear Sir,— We regret to advise you that four 
of Hie turkeys in your consignment of Decem¬ 
ber 20th reached here dead. Please make deduc¬ 
tion for same, and return correct amount. Yours 
truly. 

The poultryman communed with himself, 
and replied thus : 

Dear Sir, —I am sorry to say I find it impos¬ 
sible to make concession requested. I have 
established a rule requiring all customers who 
desire live dressed turkeys to notify us in advance, 
so that we can send them in heated trains. Turkeys 
without their feathers and insides are liable to 
catch cold if shipped in the ordinary manner. The 
mortality amongst dressed turkeys was very large 
last year.—Yours mournfully. 

That ended the correspondence. 
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HISS COMPTON AND THE SMALL BOY. 

Miss Compton (Mrs. R. C. Carton), the 
well-known actress, never minds telling a 
story against herself. 

On one occasion, she says, during the 
run of Lady HuntwortVs Experiment , she 
happened to get down to the theatre much' 
earlier than usual, and on her way to her 
dressing-room met a small boy, who was 
employed about the theatre. He looked 
rather astonished at seeing her, and Miss 
Compton said to him, with a smile : 

“ I am early, am I not ? But you see it 
takes me a long time to make myself beauti¬ 
ful.” 

The urchin looked at her for a moment, 
and then, in pitying tones, he said : 

“ Yus ; I daresay it do ! ” 

WARM AFFECTION. 

They skated one Christmas , but little they said : 

For they’d just been made known to each 
other ; 

But he wished as they over the bright surface 
sped 

That they thus might through life be together. 
A crash—they went through! “ OK, how 
awkward / ”cried she. 

“ ’Tisn’t deep ; but has anyone seen us ? ” 

“Never mindr—let me tell you—I love you ,” 
said he , 

“ Since the ice is now broken between us .” 

APPEARANCES ARE DECEPTIVE. 

She stood looking up at him so innocently 
from under that sprig of mistletoe that 
hung in the drawing-room as a reminder 
of the Christmas season. She was so pretty, 
and she was under the mistletoe, and he 
couldn’t help it—he had kissed her. 

It was an ungentlemanly and an unmanly 
thing to do. He knew that now, as he 
remembered her frightened, startled look, 
and the miserable excuses he had tried to 
stammer out. 

Yes, and the tears in her eyes, and the 
little choking sob with which she had received 
the stumbling apology. 

“ Who could think she would feel like 
that about it ? ” he thought. “ Dear 
little innocent! ” 

And she—after he had gone—she lay 
down on the sofa and cried. 

“ I like him so much, and now, to think 
that he should kiss me at last, and then say 
he didn’t mean anything by it. What does 
he think I stood there for—the great silly ! ” 


STORIES OF THE PRACTICAL JOKER. 

A wag one day was travelling in a railway 
carriage with a friend, who fell asleep. 
Whereupon the wag slipped his hand into 
-his friend’s pocket and quietly took posses¬ 
sion of his ticket. The sleeper awoke as the 
train drew up at the ticket-collection 
station, and was duly horrified, as the joker 
had hoped, to find his ticket missing. 

“ Never mind,” said the joker, “ just crawl 
under the seat and lie flat on the floor until 
the collector has gone—I’ll drape my rug 
over you.” No sooner suggested than 
done. Enter on to the scene the ticket- 
collector, with his familiar demand : “All 
tickets, please ! ” The wag hereupon hands 
him two tickets, though he apparently is the * 
sole passenger. “ But,” stammers the col¬ 
lector, “ where’s the other passenger ? ” 

“ Oh ! ” replies the joker, “ he’s lying on the 
floor under the seat— he prefers to travel that 
way.” 

A famous Scotch professor once wrote, on 
his blackboard: “ The prpfessor will meet his : 
classes this afternoon.” Some wag among . 
the students rubbed out the “ c ” and the 
notice read, “ Will meet his lasses.” When 
the professor entered the room to give his, 
lecture he glanced at the blackboard. He , 
said nothing, but walked up to it, and, with 
a withering look, erased the “ 1.” The notice 
then told its own story. • - » 

All readers are invited to submit stories 
of practical jokes in competition. Attempts 
should be addressed to “ The Editor, The 
Novel Magazine, 18 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C.,” and dispatched, in an 
envelope marked “ Practical Jokes,” to 
arrive not later than January 4th, 1906. 
All new stories deemed good enough for * 
publication will be paid for. 

WHY HE ASKED HER. 

The girl was very rich, and the young 
man was poor, but honest. She liked 
him, but that was all, and he knew it. 
One night he had been a little more 
tender than usual. 

“ You are very rich/' he ventured. 

“Yes,” she replied frankly. “I am 
worth three hundred thousand pounds.” 

“ And I am poor.!’ 

" Yes.” 

“ Will you marry me? ” 

“ No.” 

“ I thought you wouldn’t.” 

“ Then why did you ask me ? ” 

“ Oh, just to see how a man feels when 
ho loses three hundred thousand pounds.” 
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The difference the addition, omission, or misplacement of punctuation marks makes to a 
sentence is well illustrated in the following anecdotes and •verses, which are the best of 
those submitted in tbe 44 Punctuation " Competition, 


READ WITHOUT STOPS, 

If the semicolons in the following rhyme 
be removed and each line be read by itself 
an extraordinary jumble results: 

No man can sleep whilst lying ; in a bed 
A man can sleep ; whilst standing on his head 
No man can sleep ; with head on pillow-case 
A man can deep ; whilst running in a race 
No man can sleep ; if he should tire 
A man can sleep ; whilst seated on a fire 
No man can sleep ; it's but a fact 
A man can sleep ; whilst being whacked | 
No man can sleep ; since sleeping first began 
AU men have slept ; though no man can 
Sleep when he can't; sleep can every man . 

Of 

A TRUE STORY. 

' The following letter was once received 
by a teacher from a parent: 

Dear teacher please excuse Mary being absent 
as her mother was washing her father. 

What was really meant was : 

Dear Teacher,—Please excuse Mary being 
absent, as her mother was washing.—(Signature). 
Her Father. 

Of 

. AN EXPENSIVE TELEGRAM. 

A certain fashionable lady whose husband 
was away from home, wished to purchase 
several expensive costumes, and accordingly 
telegraphed for permission to buy up to the 
value of £200. 

The husband, who did not believe in 
encouraging his wife’s extravagance, sent 
the following reply: 

No, price too much. 

As stops are not inserted in telegrams 
the message arrived thus : 

No price too much. 

This gave it altogether a reverse meaning. 

Delighted at the generosity of her husband, 
the wife made more extensive purchases 
than she had originally intended. In conse¬ 
quence, the husband, when he arrived home 
and heard the amount of the bill, was very 
annoyed. The wife, however, was equal 
to the occasion and produced his telegram, 
after which nothing more could be said. 

That husband will remember the existence 
of commas for many a long day, and won’t 
send another telegram where the omission 
of a punctuation mark changes its meaning 
entirely. 
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THE BARBER'S ADVERTISEMENT. 

.One day a man was walking down a 
street when he saw in a barber’s window a 
card with the following words printed on it: 

“ What do you think 
I'll shave you for nothing 
And stand you a drink." 

Ah, he thought, the barber has recently 
opened this shop in the neighbourhood, and 
is generous in order to advertise his business ! 
This is an opportunity that must not be 
missed. So he stepped inside the shop and 
requested to be shaved. 

The barber shaved him and then asked 
for payment of twopence. This request 
was not well received by the man, who 
told the ba^er in language more forcible 
than polite that he was, according to the 
words on the card, entitled to a shave and a 
drink for nothing. 

“ Not so,” replied the barber, “ you 
have placed the wrong construction on the 
words. Will you kindly repeat them after m6? 

“ ‘ What ! Do you think 
Til shave you for nothing 
And stand you a drink ? ’ ” 

Of 

A NEWSPAPER PARAGRAPH. 

The pressman had written an impressive 
account of the arrival of a great politician 
who was to address a large meeting. 

He was horrified, however, next morning, 
when he picked up the journal and read : 

“ At this moment the famous statesman entered 
on his head, a large and well-brushed silk hat on 
his feet, broad, hat-heeled shoes upon his back, a 
well-pressed overcoat with a velvet collar upon his 
features, a calm smile of content.” 

The careless compositor had put all the 
commas after the wrong words. 

Of 

SOME MARVELLOUS SIGHTS. 

I saw a fishpond all on fire 
I saw a house bow to the Squire 
I saw a parson ten feet high 
I saw a cottage near the sky 
I saw a balloon made of lead 
I saw a cojfi.i drop down dead 
I saw a man who all these things did vieio 
Though strange to you they arc quite true. 

If semi-colons be inserted in the correct 
positions in the above lines their real 
meaning will be made clear, and the apparent 
impossibilities will become possibilities. 
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“MY BEST STORY.” 


Mrs. Neish is the writer of charming character studies, some of which were recently 
published in a dainty little <volume, under the title of 44 The Ways of Lady Isabel." Most of 
these stories deal with the doings of the 44 Smart Setand the dialogue is particularly bright 
and witty. Mrs. Neish considers 44 The Duke's Daughter " (which originally appeared in the 
44 Pall Mall Magazine") her best story, because it is the finest of the many character studies 
she has made. 

The Duke’s Daughter. * * 

* o* o* By MRS. NEISH. 

(Reprinted by permission from the "Pall Mall Magazine'') 


I. 

Y dear Mary,” said Lady Rivington 
plaintively, “ why do you ask 
people like that to call % ” 

“ I didn’t ask him, auntie; he asked me.” 

“ Pah ! it’s the same thing ; you must have 
enabled him to ask by encouraging him. 
What is he ? A stockbroker, or ail outside 
broker, or a bailiff, or something, isn’t he ? ” 

Her niece laughed. “ You’re getting 
rather mixed, dear, aren’t you ? Uncle 
Dick says he is a financier, whatever that 
is. At any rate, he is nice and agreeable, 
and he came to help me when Nell was so 
restive in the Park, and saved me from a 
nasty accident, and-” 

“ Where was James ? ” asked Lady 
Rivington laconically. 

“ Too far behind; and then he asked 
if he might call, and I said you would be 
in on Thursday.” 

Lady Rivington raised her delicate hand 
and suppressed an incipient yawn. “ My 
dear child, I, being your.sponsor and god¬ 
mother, have made promises and vows of 
every land for you, but you mustn’t promise 
thing? for me—you really mustn’t, dear 
child. I shall be out on Thursday, and 
you must entertain your bailiff yourself.” 

Lady Mary was nettled. “ By all means,” 
she retorted coldly. “ I am perfectly 
willing.” 

Lady Rivington rose. “ That’s all right, 
then, but don’t let him come every Thursday, 
there’s a dear. What’s his name, by the 
way ? Oh, yes, Montague—I remember. 
You know—or, rather, you don’t know— 
what these people are when once they get a 
footing, so do be very careful.” 

She rustled out of the room, leaving Lady 
Mary to her own society and her own 
meditations; 


Left alone, the girl took a letter out of 
her pocket, and, dismissing Mr. Montague 
from her mind, read and re-read it slowly. 

It was a long, semi-illegible scrawl, 
beginning “ My dearest Mary ” and ending 
“ your loving brother,” and it was from 
her only brother, who was in the — Lancers 
and who wrote the letter from the’ little 
Indian station where he had been for the 
last nine months or so. It was a long 
letter of explanation rather than excuse, 
and telling her that he had been gambling 
heavily and was hopelessly in debt, 
and that unless she could cable him out 
£550 immediately he would have to resign 
his commission, and he advised her to go to 
the governor, as he called the old Duke, his 
father. “ And, Mary, dear,” he wrote, “ see 
if you can’t screw the money out of the old 
boy. Tell him I will give up cards if he 
will only pay up. Be sure and cable me by 
Friday, and get it somehow, for Heaven’s 
sake, old girl, or I won’t answer for the 
consequences, as I can’t face leaving the 
regiment.” 

Lady Mary shuddered as she read this 
appealing scrawl. What did he mean by 
saying he could not answer for the conse¬ 
quences ? There could be only one meamng 
—he would shoot himself. Her brother, 
her only brother, whom she adored, and 
who had taken the place in her heart that 
she would have shared with father and 
mother, had the latter been alive and 
the former not been an object of terror 
rather than love. 

What was she to do ? 

She rose, and, walking over to the mantel¬ 
piece, took up her brother’s photo, and 
looked at it with loving pity and a mind full 
of doubt and hopelessness. It was a 
handsome face, nearly as handsome as that 
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of the girl who was looking down at it; 
the same blue eyes and straight nose and 
well-shaped head, but the chin and mouth 
were weak, where hers were strong, and the 
eyes, although the same colour, were 
bolder and yet less frank. 

Lady Mary replaced the photo and sat 
down again to reconsider the situation. 
There was no help for it, she must appeal 
to the Duke. She had only her dress 
allowance, which, although large, was 
already overdrawn, almost the whole of the 
next quarter being forestalled. She must 
go to her father and persuade him to send 
the money. 

It would not be the first time she had 
pleaded for her brother—yes, she would go 
at once; he would surely not refuse, but 
she would take the letter so that he could 
see how really sorry Leicester was. Sud¬ 
denly she remembered the allusions to the 
Duke ; no, on second thoughts she would not 
take the letter, she would only go herself— 
she could tell it far better than it had been 
written, for she could soften her father’s 
heart with earnest additions and the 
promises of amendment that her brother 
had made. 

* * * * * * 

Lady Mary looked pleadingly up into the 
Duke’s face. “ And now, papa, if you will 
help him this once, just this once, I am sure 
he will never gamble again.” 

Her father handed Lady Mary a chair 
with an inimitable air of old-world courtesy. 
“ If you will allow me to say so, I think it 
is almost a pity to waste so much affection 
on a worthless object, Mary-” 

“ Your son, papa.” 

The Duke put up his eyeglass and regarded 
his daughter thoughtfully. 

“ Yes, my son,” he agreed, “ and your 
brother; unfortunately for me and unfortu¬ 
nately for you—my son, and your brother. 
Like you, too,” he murmured critically; 
“ and yet quite an inferior person compared 
with yourself, Mary. There is a bad strain 
somewhere, I am afraid,” he added thought¬ 
fully—“a very bad strain. It is strange 
how these weaknesses and vices arise, 
and-” 

Lady Mary interrupted him with a 
pleading, passionate gesture. “ Papa, are 
you going to help him ? Will you send him 
the money ? ” 

“ No, I am afraid not, Mary; you must 
again excuse me; but it would really be a 
useless expense, quite an unnecessary 
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expense, and, in fact, like pouring water 
through a sieve.” 

“ Papa, you must help him; you can’t 
let him be ruined ; you can’t-” 

“ My dear Mary,” said the Duke politely, 
“ I am afraid either Leicester must be 
ruined or you and I. It is really only a 
matter of time. I have already helped him, 
let me see, how many times? Is it five or six, 
or have I forgotten, and is it nearly a 
dozen ? ” 

“ Yes, bub he was younger then, and 
more foolish.” 

The Duke raised his eyebrows. “ More 
foolish ? Est-il possible ? ” he ejaculated 
softly. 

“ And he has been steady for quite a 
long time, and he’s so very unhappy,” 
urged Lady Mary, ignoring the interrup¬ 
tion, “ and you can’t let him be ruined. Do 
help him just this once, papa, do, please; 
please do, for my sake.” She rose, and 
going over to her father laid her hand on 
his arm, and b§nt her sweet face in humble 
pleading towards him. “ Oh, papa, do let 
me have the money: I know he will 
never play cards again; he has promised 
me.” 

“ My dear Mary,” said the Duke blandly, 
leaning back in his chair and looking 
critically at his daughter’s flushed face and 
eager, shining eyes, “ you are full of per¬ 
verted emotions ; now, what an amount of 
useless affection you have wasted on that 
young scapegrace since the time when you 
were his slave in the nursery ! Directed in 
another and a worthier channel, such 
emotion would be really invaluable—quite 
invaluable. But it should be controlled, 
Mary; so openly expressed it is a little 
bourgeois ! ” 

Lady Mary’s eyes filled with tears. 
“ Papa, do help him—do, papa, dear.” 

The Duke regarded her cynically. 
“ Almost the stuff heroines are made of,” 
he mjirmured, smiling, a smile that struck a 
chill to Mary’s heart, and was the death- 
knell of any lingering hope she had of 
softening him. “ Heroines,” he continued, 
looking musingly into the fire, and away 
from his daughter’s supplicating face, 
“ heroines are invariably bourgeoise , even 
if they do not actually spring from the 
lower classes.” 

Lady Mary, realising his implacability, 
drew herself up sharply and looked at him 
with spirit. “ So you refuse, papa ? ” Hec 
voice held a note of desperation. 

“ Your request,” said the Duke, “ I 
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gather is, that you wish me to send your 
brother-” 

“ And your son.” 

The Duke bowed. “ And my son, you 
will pardon me if I say, and, alas ! my son ! 
a large sum of money, to put it crudely— 
and money matters are always crude, Mary 
—is not that what you wish ? ” 

“ Yes, papa, if you call it large.” 

“ Well, my dear, only large because it 
would be the duplicate of so many other 
sums.” 

“ And you refuse ? ” 

“ Absolutely,” said the Duke softly, as 
though acceding pleasantly to a small 
request. “ Absolutely, both now and in 
the future, my dear Mary.” 

“ And you prefer him to go to the-” 

“ Deuce ? ” suggested her father, raising 
his eyebrows inquiringly. 

“ No,” said Lady Mary coldly. “ I was 
going to say to the Jews. I don’t swear— 
I am not modern enough.” 

“ On the contrary, my dear, you are too 
modem; you have passed the stage of 
swearing and cigarette smoking, and you 
now only imitate your inferiors in being so 
emotional.” 

No one would have called Lady Mary 
emotional at the moment, as she leisurely 
adjusted her veil, and equally leisurely 
readjusted the lace at her neck. 

“ Good-bye, papa—and thank you.” 

He bowed, receiving her ironical thanks 
with much graciousness. 

“ I shall find the money somehow,” said 
Lady Mary defiantly. 

He bowed again, smilihg at her self- 
control. “ The patrician strain, too,” he 
murmured; “I am glad to see it. A 
hansom, did you say ? Certainly ; Martin 
will get you one ; or, better still, take mine— 
I shall not want it foj an hour or more.” 

II. 

Dearest Mary,— 

What a brick you are ! All I asked for and 
£50 to the good. I really am going to give up this 
cursed gambling, if it’s only out of gratitude to the 
ovemor for turning up trumps again. What a 
old you must have on him to have persuaded him 
to give you the cheque, to say nothing of the extra 
fifty ! Good-bye, old girl: my blessings on you.— 
Your scapegrace brother, Leicester. 

It was almost a month since Lady Mary’s 
interview with her father, and the above 
letter had only that morning arrived. How 
glad she was she had been able to help him, 
and how unexpected had been the source 
from which that help had come ! 


She remembered how she had first told 
Mr. Montague of her financial troubles, and 
how eagerly he had explained them away; 
and was glad her aunt had refused to stay in 
on the Thursday he had called on her. She 
hardly knew what had first made her 
mention her brother, but somehow it was 
done, and knowing Mr Montague was a 
financier, she had asked him if there was 
any way he could raise the money for her. 
She had no idea of being under any obliga¬ 
tion to him personally ; to her he was merely 
a business man, a person who might give 
her some practical and useful advice. 

Lady Mary was in some ways ignorant of 
the world, even her world, and she had quite 
gravely asked Mr. Montague if he could 
borrow the money from the Jews. She 
knew Jews lent money, but where they 
lived or how they came to lend it she did 
not know. She did not even know if her 
father’s estates were entailed or not, but 
couldn’t her brother raise a mortgage, or 
raise something, she suggested vaguely, 
“she was sure he would pay it back, or 
she could do so.” 

It did not occur to her to offer any 
security. She had nothing to offer unless 
it were her diamonds, and these her aunt 
would have quickly missed. Mr. Montague 
had explained to her how easy it would be 
to raise the money. He was too wise to 
offer to lend it to her, but he told her he 
would get it for her if she would give him a 
paper signed by her father authorising his 
solicitors to raise a mortgage on one of his 
smaller estates. 

This suggestion, he felt, was a triumph 
of diplomacy. The Duke, he knew, would 
never giye it, and would even laugh at so 
foolish a proposal, nor would Lady Mary 
dare to ask him. He would then be able 
to offer her the money himself, and he would 
tell her how little it meant to him, and how 
small a trifle it was if in return she would 
give him a fragment of her friendship. 

However, to his extreme astonishment, 
and even consternation, Lady Mary had 
driven down to his office only the day follow¬ 
ing, bringing with her a few lines written 
by the Duke’s private secretary, and signed 
by the Duke himself. 

Lady Mary sat looking idly into the fire, 
and then slowly lifted and re-read the letter 
that lay on her knee. How thankful she 
was that she had been able to help dear 
Leicester ! How she loved him ! She was 
glad she had saved him from ruin, and 
perhaps from something terrible, more 
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terrible than she dare contemplate. It 
had been so easy, the whole transaction, 
and she reckoned that in two years at the 
most she could save and refund the 
money herself, and, if necessary, defy the 
Duke. 

Her meditations, happier than they had 
been for the last month, were broken in upon 
by the butler, who rather suddenly an¬ 
nounced Mr. Montague, and then softly 
withdrew. 

Ernest Montague came quickly towards 
Lady Mary. 

“ How do you do, Lady Mary ? You 
got my note ? ” 

She took refuge in the meaningless smile 
of conventionality. She had completely 
forgotten he had written to tell her that 
he was coming. 

“ Have some tea ? No! Well, sit 
nearer the fire; it is colder than ever to-day, 
is it not ? And such a wind.” 

Mr. Montague, ignoring the chair she had 
indicated, stood with his back to the fire, 
looking somewhat timidly down at his 
hostess. 

“ Well,” said Lady Mary pleasantly, 
“ and what do you want to see me about, 
Mr. Montague ? By the way, I have not 
half thanked you for helping me out of my 
troubles,” she added graciously, and with 
the air of one who has granted rather than 
accepted a favour. 

Mr. Montague coughed nervously. 

“ Lady Mary, it is not on that subject at 
all that I have come to see you.” 

Lady Miry looked up in some surprise 
at the deeply earnest tone. 

“ The fact is, Lady Mary, I—I—er—have 
come to ask you to marry me.” He seemed 
to gain sudden courage, either from her 
silence or from the sound of his own voice, 
and continued in a steadier tone: “ I have 
loved you from the first moment I saw you, 
Lady Mary, and when your horse bolted, 
and I held you for a moment in my arms, 
I felt that I had had my first and only taste 
of Heaven, and that I would move earth and 
even Heaven itself to win you.” 

Lady Mary pushed back her chair and 
glanced at Mr. Montague with an air of the 
most intense astonishment, not unmixed 
with amusement and contempt. She could 
hardly have been more astonished if her 
hairdresser or the groom himself had made 
her a proposal of marriage. Her aunt had 
been right, then, and she had made a mistake 
in allowing this business man to come to the 
house. 
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She rose slowly and with much grace; 
“ Mr. Montague,” she said gently, and with 
what she felt was admirable forbearance, 
“ you have done me a kindness, and I am 
not ungrateful—I am alluding to your help 
about my money affairs—but please do not 
mention anything so—so foolish to me again 
as this absurd proposal.” 

With her delicate eyebrows still raised 
as though in utter astonishment and per¬ 
plexity at his presumption, she stood 
half turning towards the door, her fine 
profile contemptuously averted from her 
rejected suitor. 

The hot blood mounted to Mr. Montague’s 
dark and somewhat coarse face, and he bit 
his under-lip in his fierce desire to control 
his emotions. 

“ Lady Mary,” he stammered, “ I—I love 
you—I adore you. I am rich, richer even 
than your father, and I will do my best 
to make you happy—and if you will only 
marry me I will see your brother never 
wants for money.” 

“ The suggestion is worthy of you,” 
said Lady Mary, with so fine an insolence 
that at the moment she looked strikingly 
like the Duke, “ but I would not marry you— 
even to help my brother.” She laughed 
lightly. “It’s really too ridiculous,” she 
said, “ let us forget it. And now I will not 
detain you any longer.” 

She moved a little nearer the bell, but 
his voice stopped her. 

“ Wait a minute.” The harsh, rough 
tone made her again raise her eyebrows, 
and she moved impatiently—but waited. 

“ Lady Mary,” said Mr. Montague in a 
low, hoarse voice, “ I have asked you to be 
my wife, and you have refused, and refused 
me with contempt.” 

She moved her head in slight acouiescence: 
“ If you will excuse my saying so, she said, 
and she looked strangely like her father 
again, “ I am only amazed, quite amazed 
that you should have asked me.” 

“ It is unnecessary for us to bandy words,” 
said Mr. Montague harshly. “ I have only one 
thing more to say, I know the paper you 
brought me was not signed by your father 
nor written by his private secretary. It 
was written by yourself, and it would not 
have deceived even a child, for in the first 
place your father, if he had wished you to 
have the money, would have given it to you 
himself, and not have raised a mortgage, 
or done it through me at all. And secondly,” 
he paused involuntarily and moved nearer, 
moistening his dry lips, “your father was in 
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Monte Carlo the day he is alleged by you 
to have signed the paper.” 

“ Pardon me,” said, Lady Mary very 
coldly, and looking at Mr. Montague with 
growing scorn, “ but my father signed it the 
night before he left.” 

“ What! You deny it ? You deny that 
the whole thing is a forgery, and that you 
not only wrote it but signed it yourself ? 
You actually deny it, Lady Mary! ” 
repeated Mr. Montague in genuine amaze¬ 
ment ; and he stared at her aghast, and 
advanced a shade closer to her side as he 
spoke. 

“ How dare you even suggest that I wrote 
it or signed it! ” cried Lady Mary angrily. 
“ You ! ”—this with infinite insolence— 
“You!”8he repeated, “,to dare to make 
such an accusation against me! ” 

The man, half-doubting, and yet half- 
convinced, looked searchingly into the blue 
eyes that returned his gaze so fearlessly. 

“ Well, you or some clever tool of yours 
wrote it,” he said sullenly. “ At any rate, 
it is not the Duke’s signature, it is only 
a poor imitation, and anyone would have 
known he would not have been likely to 
let a stranger transact his business. Come, 
Lady Mary,” he added persuasively, “ don’t 
let us be enemies. Listen! If you’ll only 
marry me, I’ll never even mention the 
money to you again—never, upon my honour 
I won’t, but if you refuse me, his face grew 
paler, and his voiqe hoarser, “ by Heaven, 
I’ll go to the Duke and tell him the whole 
story. Marry me, Mary, and I’ll not only 
see you through, but give you all the 
money you want.” 

At the sound of her Christian name, used 
so familiarly, and with such underlying 
passion, Lady Mary made a gesture of 
sudden great anger, and then controlling 
herself, laid her hand on the bell-rope 
and pulled it sharply twice in succession. 

“ That is my answer,” she said, with her 
usual languid grace, and more than her usual 
insolence. “ Pray go and see my father, 
you will find him at home any time between 
the hours of two and three, or after dinner 
to-night at about nine o’clock.” 

****** 

It was nearly an hour later when Lady 
Mary opened the door of the Duke’s library. 
He was sitting by the fire with a small table 
by his side, on which stood a cup of coffee 
and a basin of sugar. 

“ Good afternoon, Mary. I am just 
enjoying my coffee after my siesta. It 


should be tea, I know, but I have, as you 
may have noticed, a great weakness for 
coffee. I like it at tea-time with milk, and 
black, of course, after dinner.” 

He put down his cup with deliberation 
and looked thoughtfully at it, apparently 
deeply absorbed by its contents, but in 
reality noting every detail of his daughter’s 
disturbed appearance. 

“ You are well, I hope, Mary \ ” 

She seated herself in a low chair on the 
opposite side of the fireplace. 

“ Papa, I have something very unpleasant 
to say to you.” 

The Duke leant forward, and gently 
dropped a lump of sugar into his cup. 

“ Need it be said, my dear Mary ? ” 

“ Yes, papa, it need—it must be said— 
if not by me by somebody else.” 

The Duke with much care lifted another 
piece of sugar, and looked contemplatingly 
at it. 

“ Too small,” he murmured. “ Coffee 
with milk should be sweet, without milk 
I prefer it-” 

“ Papa,” said Lady Mary, trembling and 
yet defiant, “ listen to me—please listen a 
moment. You refused to give me the 
money for Leicester. I could not see him 
ruined, and I had not got it, but—but I 
managed to get it from a man in the City. 
He—lent—it—to me.” 

The Duke’s hand tightened on his chair, 
and he sat suddenly erect. 

“ At least he didn’t exactly lend it,” 
continued Lady Mary, “ because I gave him 
your signature as a security.” 

The Duke’s fingers relaxed as suddenly as 
they had tightened, and he leant leisurely 
back in his chair again. “ Really, my dear 
Mary, you interest me enormously. Might 
I ask where you obtained a document to 
which my signature was attached ? ” 

“ I forged it, papa,” said Lady Mary in a 
low voice. “ I copied an old document I 
found here, only altering the name of one 
of your farms, and I signed it with your 
name.” 

“ And were you really sufficiently simple 
to suppose any business man would advance 
you money on an obvious fraud ? ” 

“ He did,” said Lady Mary eagerly. “ He 
gave me the money at once, and said it was 
quite a good enough guarantee—yes, that 
was the word he used—guarantee. The 
paper I copied was something about a 
mortgage on a farm, but I knew he didn’t 
really want to use it, because he explained 
he only wanted your signature to show 
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some Jew or something—I didn’t quite 
understand, but he said it would be all 
right.” 

The Duke stared at liis daughter for a 
moment in silence. 

“ Really, my dear Mary, your simplicity 
is quite Arcadian. May I ask why you have 
come to me, and why should you have 
brought my attention to the matter at 
this particular moment ? ” 

Lady Mary leant forward, and resting her 
elbow on her knee, bent her flushed face over 
it. “ Because, papa, he came to me to-day 
and asked me to marry him. Such a cad ! ” 
She raised her head in a sudden access of 
reminiscent anger. “ He even tried to insist 
on my marrying him, and when I re¬ 
fused-” 

The Duke smiled. 

“ He threatened to come to you and tell 
you I had——” she faltered. 

“ Forged my name ? ” suggested the 
Duke blandly. 

“ Copied your signature,” amended Lady 
Mary, “ and then-” 

“ Well, and then, Mary ? ” 

“ Well, then, of course, I denied it, 
papa.” 

The Duke dropped his eyeglass. “ And 
your reason for denying it ? ” 

Lady Mary rose and stood looking down 
at her father. “ I denied it because I 
hoped you would stand by me ; you see, 
even if he knows it’s a forgery he can’t 
do anything if you deny it too. If you only 
will, I will promise never to do it again, 
not even for Leicester. I have been 
miserable enough over it, but all the same 
I am glad I\ did it, because it saved 
Leicester.” 

The Duke sat perfectly silent. 

“ Papa, wall you forgive me, and stand 
by met” 

Her father rang the bell. “ A hansom, 
Martin, for Lady Mary.” 

As the man turned towards the door, 
Lady Mary waited a minute before following 
him. “ I shall marry whom I like and when 
I like—but I don’t want to be disgraced, 
and he can’t do anything if you say it is 
your signature, even if he knows it isn’t. 
And if you do stand by me, will you get 
the paper from him, and then he cannot 
do any harm, and I promise faithfully I will 
never, never do it again—even for 
Leicester.” 

The Duke took up the poker and elabor¬ 
ately dislodged a small piece of coal. “ I 
will not keep you standing any longer, my 
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dear Mary—it is cold, and the hall door is 
open.” 

Lady Mary drew her furs about her and 
turned away. “ Papa, I am very sorry,” 
she said slowly, and with an evident effort. 
“ I really do feel very sorry and .very, very 
much ashamed ; I—ought—not—to—have 
done—it—even—for—Leicester. ” 

****** 

The Duke was dining at home alone: 
“ Put my coffee in the library, Martin.” 

“ Yes, your Grace.” 

A few minutes later the bell rang, and a 
shade of annoyance passed over the Duke’s 
face as Martin softly opened his library 
door. 

“ I beg your Grace’s pardon,” he said 
apologetically, “ but there is a gentleman 
who wishes to see your Grace immediately 
on private business ”—he handed the Duke 
a card as he spoke—“ and he said, your 
Grace, it was a very urgent matter, so I 
thought-” 

“ You should not think, Martin—I must 
really strongly recommend you in the 
future never to think.” 

Martin, who had been many years in the 
Duke’s service, accepted the rebuke humbly 
and waited. “ Shall I send him away, 
your Grace ? ” 

“ No, send him here, Martin, and on no 
account let me be disturbed again this 
evening.” 

The Duke bowed faintly as Mr. Montague 
was ushered into his room. 

Mr. Montague was not sure how to address 
him, dukes not ranking among his intimate 
friends. He was not sure whether to say, 
“ Duke,” which he felt would be familiar 
and impertinent, and yet “ your Grace ” 
he feared might perhaps sound obsequious: 
It would perhaps not be necessary to say 
anything; he decided to leave it to chance: 
He waited a moment awkwardly while the 
Duke took up his coffee and stirred it 
carefully, but made no attempt to open the 
conversation. 

“ I must apologise for intruding on you 
at this hour,” said Mr. Montague, “ but I 
have come on a little family matter, a 
little private family matter.” 

“ Your family ? ” asked the Duke gently: 

“ No, your Grace, your family.” 

The Duke raised his cup. “ You will 
excuse me drinking my coffee while it is 
hot. You have dined, I presume ? Ah, 
then you will have had your coffee. I 
thought so.” He stirred the fragrant 
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mixture as he spoke, and with infinite 
care slowly added a small liqueur of brandy. 

“ I beg your pardoo, Mr.-” he glanced 

at the card— u Mr. Montague, you were 
saying ? ” 

“ I was saying that I had come to see 
you about Lady Mary,” said Mr. Montague, 
who was beginning to feel hopelessly ill 
at ease, and hopelessly unable to proceed 
with his business. 

“ I did not hear you mention my 
daughter’s name,” said the Duke blandly. 

“ I—I lent Lady Mary a large sum of 
money some time ago,” said Mr. Montague, 
turning scarlet before the Duke’s expres¬ 
sively rising eyebrows. 

“ Really ? I was quite unaware that 
Lady Mary had got into the hands of 
any money-lender.” Mr. Montague winced 
and opened his lips to remonstrate, but 
the Duke continued even. more blandly : 
“ However, I am quite willing to free her 
from her debt. How much is it ? But 
would it not have done to-morrow ? It 
seems almost a pity ”—he glanced at the 
half-empty coffee-cup—“ to have disturbed 
me at so late an hour.” 

“ Your—your Grace does not quite under¬ 
stand,” stammered Mr. Montague. “I am 
not a money-lender. I obtained the money 
for Lady Mary as a favour on receipt of a 
note in your handwriting authorising me 
to do so, authorising me, in fact, to raise a 
mortgage on one of your farms. I did 
not like to refuse to help her ”—the Duke 
frowned—“ but of course I knew you 
would not be likely to let me do any such 
thing as that, and I saw it was not your 
document, nor dictated and signed by you, 
nor written by your secretary, for directly 
I saw your name-” 

He was recovering his self-assurance when 
the Duke, who had finished his coffee, laid his 
cup carefully on the table, and interrupted 
him in his soft, slow voice : 

“ Can I see the document you speak of ? 
I have a good many farms, and really my 
secretary and my steward attend to so much 
business that perhaps they have been 
acting for Lady Mary ? ” 

With an air of triumph Mr. Montague 
drew a small document from his pocket- 
book. “ No, this has not been done by 
your secretary or your steward, your Grace ; 
you will see at once that it is a forgery, 


and a poor one at that. Your own name 
is at the end of it.” 

The Duke held out his hand, and, fixing 
his eyeglass, took the paper somewhat 
gingerly out of Mr. Montague’s hand. He 
looked at it for a moment in silence, then 
his face cleared, and dropping his eyeglass, 
he smiled with his usual blandness into 
Mr. Montague’s disconcerted and astonished 
face, and said quietly, and with only lightly 
veiled insolence: 

“ My dear sir, what on earth put such an 
extraordinary notion into ypur head about 
Lady Mary ? This document is correct— 
absolutely correct, and this, of course, is 
my own signature.” 

Before Mr. Montague had recovered himself 
sufficiently to make any protest, the Duke 
dropped the paper with slow precision into 
the fire. “ I will send you a oheque in the 
morning,” he said gently, “ and as you have 
been unable to make any use of the docu¬ 
ment,” with a slight emphasis on the word 
“ use,” “ it will be needless for me to 
keep it.” He laid his hand on the bell-rope. 
“ Good evening,” he added courteously, 
“ I will ring for my man to get you a 
hansom. Good evening, Mr. Montague,” 
and he sank leisurely back into the deep 
arm-chair from which he had only half 
risen. 

*♦♦*** 

Lady Mary came down to breakfast 
restless and . weary, after a night of acute 
suspense. 

Had Mr. Montague been to see her father, 
and had the Duke stood by her, or had he 
declined to see Mr. Montague, and left her 
to face great discomfort if not actual 
scandal and disgrace ? What had he done ? 
She wished she knew. 

She answered Lady Rivington’s questions 
abstractedly, playing idly with her breakfast, 
which she made only a vain pretence of 
eating. 

Presently there was a sharp knock at the 
front door, and a moment later the butler 
entered the room softly and handed her a 
telegram. Lady Mary’s face grew a shade 
paler, as, with a murmured apology, she tore 
it open and then drew in her breath with a 
sharp sigh of relief. It was from the Duke, 
and contained merely the follorwing unsigned 
words : 

Have disposed of Mr. Montague at your request 
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il T HAD a lickle husband, no bigger 

X van my fum,” carolled Jill, 
making hay nmong Lady Cecilia’s 
scent bottles. 

“ Don’t,” said Lady Cecilia rather sharply, 
“ that isn’t a pretty song! ” 

Jill looked up from the hearthrug where 
she was saturating her pinafore with 
“ jockey club,” and regarded her cousin 
with puzzled blue baby eyes. 

“ ’Tis pitty,” she said, continuing per¬ 
versely, “ I put ’ira in a pint pot an’ dere I 
bid ’im dwum ! ” 

Lady Cecilia, although she turned from 
the pier glass to enforce obedience on the 
rug, could not refrain from a discreetly 
hidden smile, but at that moment a knock 
sounded on the dressing-room door, and she 
hastily resumed her place before the glass, 
and pinned down another spray of the white 
chrysanthemums she was arranging on her 
shoulder. 

“ May I come in, Cecilia ? ” said a man’s 
voice. 

Her beautiful face grew cold in a moment 
and her finely pencilled eyebrows drew 
together in a frown as she answered, “ Cer¬ 
tainly ! ” 

The 'portiere was pushed aside and the 
man who had knocked came in rather 
diffidently. He was a little man, but, 
though short, he was strongly built and well- 
proportioned, with straight-featured, clean¬ 
shaven face and keen brown eyes. A healthy, 
well-set-up-looking man with a determined 
jaw and an immaculate dress-suit, and yet 
he clung rather awkwardly to the door handle, 
and a shadow lurked in his keen eyes as 
they dwelt on his wife’s lovely face and on 
th sheen of her white tulle and pearls, 
as she gave him a careless glance of 
interrogation; 

“ I have come for Jill,” he said in answer. 
“ Miriam wants her to say ‘ Good-night.’ ” 

“ Does she ? Come here, Jill,” said his 
wife, and, sitting down in the deep arm¬ 
chair which stood by the fire, she drew the 
child on to her knee. “ Now, before you 
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go, sing Cousin Valy that pretty little song 
you were singing just now.” 

Jill turned to look into Lady Cecilia’s 
eyes, and her own wide-open blue ones were 
full of wonder. 

“ Sing it,” said Cecilia, and there was 
something hard in the sound of her voice 
which convinced Jill that there was no 
possibility of appeal. She put her pink 
thumb in her mouth and looked, almost 
with a frightened glance, at the man who 
stood waiting over by the door. 

“ I had a liclde husbari , no bigger van my 
fum , 

7 put y im in a pint pot an ’ dere I bid ’im 
dwum” 

she crooned slowly, but Cousin Valy was 
looking over her head at the beautiful, 
cruel face watching him with a smile of 
triumph in the lovely eyes as the slow red 
rushed into his checks. 

“ Isn’t it pretty ? ” said Lady Cecilia 
sweetly, “ and so appropriate—to some 
people—and the pint pot to put the husband 
in when you don’t want him about! It’s 
quite charming, isn’t it ? ” 

“ Quite,” said Valy Williams quietly; 
but when he was carrying Jill on his shoulder 
down the long corridor he hid his face for a 
moment in her dress. “ She needn’t hate 
me,” his heart said miserably. 

Jill patted his face with one soft hand. 
“ Don’t cry, Cousin Valy, ’Oo shall be my 
lickle husband by-and-by when I’m drown 
up, when I’m seven perhaps.” 

Valy looked up and laughed. “ You’ll 
be like all the other girls,” he said half 
bitterly. “ You’ll want a great, large, big, 
monstrous life-guardsman.” 

“ I won’t ’’—decisively—“ I’ll water ’oo, 
an’ then perhaps you’ll grow ever so big, 
as big as Cousin Cecilia.” 

Valy Williams pushed open the door of 
the temporary night nursery and handed 
Jill over to her mother. Miriam Merton 
was Cecilia’s cousin—a tall, fine woman, a 
statuesque woman to strangers, but a 
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wonderfully womanly woman here, with 
her baby m her arms, Jill clinging to her 
knee, and Anthony Merton standing behind 
her chair looking with adoring eyes at his 
son’s round red face. 

“ Here she is,” said Valy. He was a 
great favourite with Miriam, because he 
was the only man of her acquaintance, 
without children of his own, who really 
understood the salient points of a baby. 

“ What a devoted daddy you are, Tony ! ” 
he said, the bitterness of his heart moving 
him to gibe. 

“ You’ll be as bad yourself, old man, when 
you get the chance,” answered Tony with 
fine indifference, tossing Jill up in his strong 
antis. “ Won’t he, Miriam ? ” 

Valy bent down over the baby, perhaps 
to hide his face. 

“ Shall I ? ” he said. But Miriam had 
caught a glimpse of his eyes and the ex¬ 
pression in them made her remark to her 
husband when Valy had departed : “ I do 
think Cecilia’s a beast. Of course, Valy 
is not quite our sort; we know all about his 
working-man papa and the ancestral tin¬ 
plate factory, but it isn’t as though he were 
that sort of man. You can’t get called to the 
Bar without a most awfully refining amount 
of education, and well—if Cecilia did marry 
his money, it’s a little hard on him to be 
treated so queerly. She knew he was in 
the bargain, and, after all, she is his 
wife.” 

“ And would very much rather be his 
widow, I suspect,” said her husband absent- 
mindedly, to his wife’s great scandalisation. 

The dinner-gong was sounding loudly 
as Valy hurried down the corridor to find 
Cecilia waiting for him in some impatience, 
with a large slice of his inherited tin-plates, 
transmuted into diamonds, glittering and 
gleaming on her white neck. 

“ What kept you ? ” she asked, angrily 
buttoning her glove. “ You know how irate 
my grandfather is with anyone who is late 
for dinner, particularly for a formal dinner 
like this. I suppose you stayed baby¬ 
worshipping ? ” 

“ Yes, but Miriam and Tony will be later 
than we are,” her husband replied, drawing, 
after the fashion of humanity, comfort from 
the misfortunes of others. 

They passed down the corridor and the 
great staircase, and so into the big hall, 
where the guests gathered from far and near, 
and all members of one big family—children 
and grandchildren, cousins and connections 
of Cecilia’s grandfather—were assembled for 


the solemn rites of the Christmas Eve dinner¬ 
party. 

The lamps gleamed brightly on polished 
oak and shining mosaic, on pretty women 
and bright dresses, and flashing jewels, and 
Cecilia, looking down on her husband’s dark 
head, noted a grey hair shining on his 
temple. “ He hasn’t even the virtue of 
youth,” she said to herself disdainfully, 
and dropped her arm carelessly from his, 
and went into dinner with her handsome 
cousin Lumley Skeffington, in spite of the 
unwritten law that pertained at Killamore 
Court, which ruled that at the Christmas 
Eve dinner-party husband and wife should 
sit together. 

The Mertons were shamefully late, but 
with seeming guilelessness they mentioned 
the baby, and their sins were passed over in 
silence, for had they not presented the 
Squire with his first great-grandson, and 
were not such a clever couple entitled to a 
little indulgence ? At any rate, the Squire 
thought so to everyone’s relief, and the 
dinner passed off most successfully. 

Afterwards it was law that old childish 
games, like hide-and-seek and postman’s 
knock, be played, and that the Squire (this 
was his prime joke) should hide in the house¬ 
maid’s cupboard to be unearthed by his 
youngest grand-daughter, whom he promptly 
and gallantly kissed beneath the mistletoe. 

Cecilia was in the maddest, merriest 
spirits, and was one of the last of the ladies 
to retire. Captain Skeffington had been 
her partner in all the games, and it happened 
that, as he escorted her through the deserted 
hall, they stood for a moment at the foot 
of the stairs, and that, by a strange chance, 
was right beneath the Squire’s own particular 
bunch of mistletoe. 

In the old days before her marriage he had 
paid Cecilia a good deal of attention, not 
that he had ever intended to marry her, for 
he was not, as he himself phrased it, “ of 
the marrying sort,” yet, for all that, he was 
angry with her for throwing herself away on 
“ that little tin spoon,” and he had not seen 
her for some time. She was evidently as 
much in love with him as ever and a good 
deal better looking, and now if she wasn’t 
standing right bang under the mistletoe! 
Well, he was certainly not the man to 
disappoint her ! 

In a moment the gallant officer had slipped 
his arm round her waist, and had brushed 
her cheek with his very smart cavalry 
moustache. 

“ You—cad ! ” cried Lady Cecilia. A 
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smart slap from a heavily-ringed hand 
bruised his lip, and, while he stood cursing 
below, his cousin was bolting herself into 
her room above. 

She burst into a passion of tears. She 
felt degraded by his touch. What had she 
done ? She tore Valy’s diamonds from her 
neck and threw* them on the bed. She was 
unworthy even of him now, she felt, after 
Lumley’s insulting gallantry. 

She washed her face vigorously, sobbing 
che while, but it seemed to her that the 
mark of his lips must be there to publish 
her disgrace. She grew feverishly anxious 
lest Valy should hear of it. If he were to 
notice that she had been crying, he would 
ask her “ Why % ’’and would find out. 

With an effort she pulled herself together 
and looked round for a book in which to 
lose herself and steady her excited nerves, 
for she could not sleep. There was nothing 
in her room, however, which seemed 
interesting enough. She was still dressed, 
so throwing a shawl about her head and 
shoulders, she slipped, candle in hand, 
down to the library, picked out the most 
sensational novel on the bookshelves, and 
started on her return journey. She had 
gone some little way up the stairs when the 
sound of raised voices, coming from beyond 
the half open door of the smoking-room, 
arrested her attention. Someone had said 
something about marriages of convenience, 
and it was Lumley’s loud voice which floated 
out clearly to her ladyship on the stairs. 

“ Yours was a marriage of convenience, 
wasn’t it % ” he shouted half across the room 
to Valy Williams. “ Cecilia’s convenience 
and your inconvenience, I’ll bet! ” he burst 
into a loud guffaw. Tw r o or three other 
men joined him, but a couple of voices said, 
m Shut up, Lum ! ” angrily. 

But “ Lum ” was not the sort of man 
to shut up as long as he could raise a laugh, 
and pay out an injury. 

“ Let ‘ Tin-plates ’ answer for himself,” 
he shouted. “ Look here, isn’t it true 
Cecilia shakes you when she wants a dress¬ 
maker’s bill paid, and locks you up in the 
wardrobe until you consent ? ” There was 
a roar of laughter at this, but several cries 
of “ Hush ! ” 

Valy’s answer came in a coldly contemptu¬ 
ous tone. “ You are trying to be insulting, 
Skeffington,” he said. “I can’t tell why. I 
can only think that you’re drunk.” 

“ Drunk! I drunk! I’d punch your 
silly little head for saying that, only every¬ 
one knows what to expect from a pig, 
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and that’s a grunt. You can’t make a 
silk-purse out of a sow’s ear, or a gentleman 
out of an ex-pit-boy’s son.” 

The sound of Valy’s voice proved to the 
listener on the stairs that he had come a little 
closer to Lumley. 

“ Look here,” he said, “ I never pretended 
that my father was a gentleman in the sense 
that you are one, I should be sorry if he had 
been. He was honest and brave and truth¬ 
ful, and I am proud of being his son.” 

Lumley got to his feet. “ All the same,” 
he said thickly, yet with an attempt to 
imitate the other’s coolness, “ I’m sorry for 
Cecilia. It looks as though she liked your 
sort of gentleman.” He broke off and 
went on again more coarsely : “ Looks like 
a happy couple, don’t it, when she can’t even 
go down to dinner with him, and lets another 
fellow kiss her under the-” 

Valy, suddenly beyond himself with anger, 
cried : “ Take that, and leave my wife’s 
name alone! ” 

There was the sound of a blow, an in¬ 
articulate howl of rage from Lumley, cries 
of “ Form a ring ! ” “ Play fair, Skeffing¬ 
ton ! ” “Go it, Val! ” Chairs scraped 
along the floor and went over with a bang 
among the noise of conflict, and Cecilia, in 
panic, gathered her skirts about her and fled. 

She sat down panting by the fire in her 
bedroom, her hands held tightly over her 
beating heart, which fluttered less from 
breathlessness than from a strange new 
feeling trembling there. 

That Lumley, with his very well-known 
peccadilloes, his caddish ways, should dare 
to insult Valy ! It came suddenly into her 
heart that she had been just as cruel. It 
was true that she had made him understand 
before their marriage that love was outside 
the question, but she knew very well that 
Valy had loved her and had married her, 
hoping to gain her love. She had steeled 
her heart against him, because his wealth 
was the price of her freedom ; she had kept 
his father’s pit-boy days and his own low 
stature always ready to damp any kind 
fe3li lg that his gentleness might arouse in 
her heart, and lately she had watched his 
jiice lose its hopefulness and the lines deepen 
across his forehead. She had been very cruel: 

With a low sob she fell on her face on the 
rug in the firelight, her tears flowed and all the 
hardness flowed with them from her heart. 

“ The truest gentleman of them all,” she 
said softly. “ My perfect knight, who has 
borne all my coldness, and my—my horrid¬ 
ness, and loved me in spite of it all.” She 
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smiled through her tears into the fire-glow. 
“ God’s gentleman and ”—even in the 
dark her cheek crimsoned—“ my dearest.” 

So it happened that, as Valy Williams, 
with a hand pressed to a damaged eye, 
was passing his wife’s door, she came 
out, adorably tall and slender and sweet, 
and stopped him. 

“ Are you hurt ? ” she said. 

“ I, hurt ? ” he answered after the first 
jerk of surprise. “ Well,” he laughed 
nervously, “I’m afraid it was very bourgeois 
of me—I’ve had a fight with Lumley 
Skeffington.” 

“ And right triumphed ? ” asked his wife 
eagerly. 

“ Well, right has one eye bunged up, and 
might has two,” said Valy, laughing, “ but, 
ou see, I had the advantage, the only one, 

think, my shortness ever gave me, of 
having my centre of gravity lower down.” 

There was a pause while they stood facing 
each other in silence. Lady Cecilia broke 
it very awkwardly. 

“ Will you,” she said—“ will you come in 
here and let me bathe it for you ? ” 

Manifestly it was her pity that dictated 
the offer, and Valy would have refused to 
trouble her only he was so weary for her 
kindness, and when she laid her hand on his 
arm he let her lead him in. 

“ Sit here,” she said, and she led him to a 
chair by the fire, and came, basin in hand and 
towel over arm, and knelt at his feet and 
her fingers fluttered so softly over him, that 
he lost his head, and when the last knot was 
tied he caught those soft hands up to his 
lips and kissed them. 

“ I beg your pardon,” he said lamely as 
he stood up. “ You have been so kind.” 


Such thanks for such a little kindness ! 
It seemed to wring her very heart to show 
her more than anything how bare she had 
made his life. 

“ Don’t,” she said faintly, “ I haven’t 
been kind—ever. But I’m going to be 
always now. If I may ? ” 

Valy bit his lip and answered quietly, 
though his hands trembled: “ Don’t you 
think you are tired—over-excited ? You 
may not feel the same to-morrow. You 
had better take time to think. You have 
always been kind. Get up, dear, and say 
‘ Good-night.’ ” He gave her his hand to 
lift her up, but she would not move. 

“ No,” said Cecilia, shaking her head; 
“ I shall stay here. My mind will always 
kneel to yours. You are truly a gentleman, 
and I am certainly not a lady.” 

“ Don’t! ” Valy spoke with husky play¬ 
fulness. “ You mustn’t abuse my wife. 
Get up, darling.” 

“ I won’t ’’-—-decidedly—“ not till you 
say you forgive me and promise to let me 
be kind to you ever afterwards ! ” 

“ But why—why ? ” Valy’s head was 
spinning with conflicting feelings, but he 
lied on loyally, spoiling the effect in the next 
breath. “ You never were unkind 'to me. 
Why do you want to be kind ? ” 

His wife’s big grey eyes looked Up and 
met the one of his that was not obliterated 
by the bandage, then they dropped again. 
“ Because—I love you, Val,” she said softly. 

Under his bandage a fine black eye was 
stiffening, and outside the windows Christ¬ 
mas Day was dawning. Christmas Day, 
yes, and the happiest day that ever dawned, 
a presage of the perfect dawn of perfect love 
for Cecilia’s little husbandj 
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You were the gift that pleased me most — 
Christmas Dag, seven years ago , 

When London streets were dim with fog, 

And all was white with frozen snow . 

Vd other presents, of course, that day — 

This necklet of gold so bright and fair, 

But the gleam of the chain was not half so rich 
As the glint of my baby's shining hair. 


And there was a set of azure stones, 

Deep as the sea ’neath southern skies. 

Still , it seemed to me as you lay on my heart , 
They were puttoshamebytheblueof youreyest 

Then there were cases of cosily books— 

Stories of love, and heroic strife. 

But 1 was making a thousand plans 
For you, my child, and your opening life} 


Gorgeous flowers were sent to me, too, 

Bright as the sky when the sunset glows'. 

1 smiled when I saw them, then turned and glanced 
Where peaceful and calm lay my Christmas rose} 
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Masterpieces of Foreign Fiction 


If the editor of a foreign magazine ‘were to ask you for the names of 
the six most famous ‘writers of fiction in English>, you ‘would be able to 
tell him ‘without difficulty . Ncrw, suppose you ‘were asked to name six 
present-day ‘writers of fiction in foreign languages , could you do so? 
I think not; and therefore in this feature the opportunity ‘will be given 
you of becoming familiar ‘with the names and ‘work of the best of them, 
translated in such a ‘way that all the charm of style for ‘which the 
authors are famed is retained ♦ 


A NIGHT OF HORRORS. ^ ^ 


By A. TCHEKHOFF. (From the Russian . Translated by John 

Combe Miller) 

Antoine P. Tchekhoff, who is perhaps the most popular of the younger Russian writers , 
was born in 1860 at Taganrog in South Russia. His father had been a serf, but through his 
exceptional business abilities freed himself early in life. Young Tchekhoff studied medicine, 
but did not become a medical practitioner , although he gave his services during the cholera 
epidemic of 1892. His first published book , a volume of short sketches , was well received , and 
from the age of nineteen , when he first began to write, he followed a successful literary career. 
He never wrote long novels , but excels in the short story , of which he is a complete master* 
Tolstoy paid him the compliment of saying that he was one of the writers whose stories are 
willingly read . He died last year at the early age of forty-four, at the summit of his fame. 


VAN PETROVICH PANEKHEDIN 
turned pale, put out the lamp, and 
began in an agitated voice : 

“It was Christmas Eve, 1883. We had 
all been attending a spiritualistic seance 
given by my poor brother, the one who died 
to-day. By the time the meeting broke up 
a dark, impenetrable fog had settled down 
outside; the streets, too, through which I 
had to pass on my way home, were for some 
reason not lighted that evening, so I had to 
grope my way along as best I could in the 
darkness. I was lodging then in Moscow, 
in the house of a clerk of the name of 
Trupofi, who, being very poor, lived, of 
course, in one of the most out-of-the-way 
parts of the city. 

“ I was a prey to gloomy and oppressive 
thoughts. ‘ Thy life is nearing its end. 
Repent! ’ This was the sentence which 
had been uttered to me at the stance by 
Spinoza, whose spirit we had succeeded in 
invoking. I had asked for its repetition, 
and the rappings on my plate had not only 
confirmed it, but added into the bargain, 
‘ To-night.’ 

“ I do not believe in spiritualism, but the 
thought or even the hint of death always 
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makes me feel depressed. Death, my 
friends, is certainly unavoidable and common 
to all, but none the less the thought of it 
goes against the grain of every man. So that 
night, enveloped by the cold, impermeable 
mist, with the raindrops whirling madly 
before my eyes, with the wind moaning 
dolefully overhead, and unable to see around 
me a single living soul or to hear the sound 
of a human voice, I was seized by a vague 
and inexpressible fear. It seemed to me 
that if I looked back I should be sure to see 
Death in some phantom form.” 

Panekhedin sighed heavily, poured himself 
out some whiskey, and went on : 

“ This ill-defined, but to you perfectly 
intelligible, fear still possessed my soul, 
when, having climbed up to the fourth floor 
of Trupoff’s house, I unfastened the door and 
entered my room. It was quite dark in my 
modest habitation. The wind moaned in 
the stove pipe, and, as though seeking 
admittance into the warmth, kept on 
knocking at the door of the ventilator. If 
I believed Spinoza—and I tried to smile 
at the thought—I should know that this 
soughing of the wind to-night foreboded my 
death. It was dismal enough, anyway. 
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A Story from the Russian. 


" I struck a match. A more violent gust 
shook the roof of the house, and the low. 
moaning changed into an angry roar. 
Somewhere downstairs a shutter, half blown 
open by the wind, began to bang, whilst the 
ventilator seemed to wail a piteous dirge for 
help. An evil night, thought I, for those 
who have no shelter. 

“ But I had no time to indulge in such 
reflections. By the light of the match’s 
blue sulphur flame I cast my eyes round my 
room—when lo ! an unexpected and appal¬ 
ling sight met my gaze. Would that that 
gust of wind had blown out my match! 
Then perhaps I should never have seen what 
made my hair stand on end. With a shriek 
I stepped back towards the door, and, over¬ 
whelmed with wonder, despair, and terror, 
shut my eyes. 

“ In the middle of the room stood a coffin ! 

“ The blue flame went out almost imme¬ 
diately, but I had had time to take in what 
I saw. Neither the rose-coloured pall of 
brocade, dotted all over with spangles, nor 
the gold-embroidered cross on the lid, had 
escaped my notice. There are some things, 
my friends, which are indelibly stamped in 
one’s memory even though they are seen 
only for a moment. So it was with me and 
this coffin. 

“ I had seen it only for a second, but I 
can vividly recall its minutest details. It 
was a coffin made for a middle-sized person, 
and, judging by the rose colour of the stuff, 
was probably intended for a young girl; 
while the expensive brocade and the brass 
handles alike testified that the deceased 
belonged to the wealthy class; 

“ I fled headlong from my room, and 
blindly, thoughtlessly, conscious only of 
overmastering fear, rushed down the stairs. 
•The corridor and staircase were plunged in 
darkness, and my feet caught in the long 
tails of my fur coat; how I reached the 
bottom, indeed, without breaking my neck, 
was little short of miraculous. When I 
got into the street I tried to collect my 
senses, and began to reassure myself, but 
my heart was beating wildly, and I could 
scarcely get my breath.” 

One of the listeners here lit the lamp and 
moved nearer to the speaker, who then con¬ 
tinued his story : 

“ I should not have been surprised if I 
had found my room on fire, or if I had dis¬ 
covered a burglar or a mad dog. I should 
not have wondered so much if the ceiling had 
fallen in, if the floor had given way, or the 
walls collapsed. Any of these things would 


have been natural and intelligible. But—a 
coffin ! How in the name of fortune had 
that come into my room, and whence ? 

“ An elaborate and expensive coffin, made 
evidently for some young and aristocratic 
lady. How on earth could it have got into 
the room of a poor underling like myself ? 
And who was she, this rich woman who, 
having bade a final adieu to this life, had 
paid me such a strange and terrible visit ? 
Here, indeed, was a horrible mystery. 

“ ‘ This must be either some miraculous 
portent, or else some crime has been com¬ 
mitted,’ was the thought that flashed through 
my brain. I floundered in a maze of con¬ 
jecture. The door had been locked all the 
time I was away, and the place where I kept 
the key was known only to my nearest 
friends, and my friends would never have 
presented me with a coffin. 

“ One might perhaps suppose that the 
coffin had been brought there to my room 
by the undertakers by mistake. They might 
have taken me for somebody else, or have 
gone to the wrong floor or the wrong door, 
and so put the coffin down where it had no 
business to be. But who doesn’t know that 
our good undertakers would never think of 
leaving until they had been tipped for their 
trouble, or at any rate until they had got a 
drink ? 

“ The spirits foretold my death, thought I; 
perhaps they have also kindly furnished me 
with a coffin ! My friends, I do not believe, 
nor did I ever believe, in spiritualism ; but 
such a curious coincidence might well induce 
a mystic mood even in a philosopher- 

“ Come, this is all rubbish, and I am as 
cowardly as a schoolboy, I concluded at 
length. It was an optical illusion and 
nothing more. I was in such a gloomy 
humour on my way home that it was small 
matter for surprise if my shaky nerves did 
see a coffin. Of course it was only an 
optical illusion! What else could it be ? 

“ The rain lashed me in the face and the 
wind snatched angrily at my coat-tails and 
cap. Numbed with the cold and soaked 
through and through, I must find shelter 
somewhere—but where ? If I went back to 
my own room there was the risk of seeing 
that coffin again, and that was a sight which 
I felt I could not bring myBelf to face. 

“ Out of sight of every living soul, and 
out of sound of every human voice, to be left 
alone, tele-a-tele so to speak, with the coffin 
which might conceal a corpse—this might 
well deprive me of my reason. 

“ On the other hand, I could not stay there 
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in the street in the pelting rain and cold. So 
I resolved to go and spend the night with my 
friend Upokoeff, the man who, as you 
remember, subsequently committed suicide. 
He lived in furnished rooms let by a merchant 
called Tcherepoff, in Dead Man’s Lane.” 

Panekhedin wiped away the cold per¬ 
spiration which stood out on his pale fore¬ 
head, and then, with a long-drawn breath, 
resumed: 

“ I did not find my friend at home. 
Having knocked several times at his door, 
and being convinced that he was out, I felt 
for the key which I knew hung from the joist 
outside, and then, unlocking the door, went 
in. I took off my wet coat, and threw it on 
the floor, and, fumbling about in the black¬ 
ness, found the sofa and sat down to rest. 

“ It was pitch dark. I could hear the 
melancholy drone of the wind through the 
ventilator and the monotonous chirp-chirp- 
chirp of a cricket in the stove ; whilst outside 
the church bells in the Kremlin were ringing 
for the early-morning Christmas service. I 
hastened to light a match. But, alas! 
The light did not rid me of my gloomy 
thoughts, but, on the contrary, the old, 
horrible, inexpressible terror returned. I 
shrieked, staggered, and, unable to believe 
my senses, fled horn the place. 

“ In my friend’s room I had seen the same 
thing as in my own—a coffin ! 

“ This one was almost twice as large as 
mine, and the light-brown metal work on it 
seemed to give a specially sinister colouring 
to the whole. How had it got here ? It 
was an optical illusion; I could doubt it no 
longer. There could not possibly be a 
coffin in every room. This was evidently 
some affection of my nerves, some kind of 
hallucination. 

“Wherever I went henceforth I should 
always see before me this terrible dwelling- 
place of death. * I was touched with insanity, 
and had became afflicted with some dreadful 
kind of coffin mania. Nor was the cause of 
my lunacy far to seek; I had but to recall 
the spiritualistic stance and the words of 
Spinoza. 

" * I shall go quite mad,’ I thought, clutch¬ 
ing hold of my head in my terror. ‘ What 
am I to do ? * My brain reeled, my legs sank 
under me. The rain poured down in torrents, 
the wind seemed to blow right through me, 
and I had neither hat nor overcoat. Go 
back for them into the room I simply could 
not—it was altogether beyond my power. 

“ An icy fear gripped my heart, my hair 
stood on end, and the cold sweat poured 
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from my face; and yet I believed all the 
time that it was an hallucination. But 
what was I to do ? I had taken leave of 
my senses, and now ran the risk of catching 
my death of cold. 

“ Fortunately I managed to recollect that 
not far from Dead Man’s Lane there lived 
one of my best friends, a young doctor just 
beginning to practise, Pogostoff by name, 
who had attended the spiritualistic stance 
with me that night. To his house, then, I 
made all speed. This was before his 
marriage to the rich merchant’s widow, and 
he lived at that time on the fifth floor of a 
house belonging to Kladbischensky, a Coun¬ 
cillor of State. 

“ But my nerves were destined to receive 
yet another shock at PogostofFs. On my 
way up to his rooms, which, as I said, were 
on the fifth floor, I heard a terrible noise; 
Someone was running about upstairs, stamp¬ 
ing heavily with his feet and slamming doors. 

“ ‘ Help ! ’ and I heard a heartrending 
shriek. ‘ Help ! Porter ! Come here ! ’ 

. “A moment later there rushed down¬ 
stairs to meet me a dark figure in a fur coat 
and battered top hat. 

“ ‘ Pogostoff ! ’ I exclaimed, for I recog¬ 
nised the man as indeed my friend, ‘ Is it 
you ? What on earth is the matter ? ’ 

“ As he came past me he stopped, and 
convulsively caught hold of my hand. He 
was as pale as death, breathing in great 
gasps, and shuddering. His eyes rolled 
uncannily and his chest heaved. 

“ * Is it you, Panekhedin 1 V he asked in 
a hoarse voice. ‘ But what is it ? Tou 
are as pale as though you had stepped out 
of the tomb. But stop—is it you or your 
ghost ? Good Heavens, how ghastly you 
look! ’ 

“ * But what has happened to you ? * I 
said ; ‘ you look so wild.* 

“ ‘ Oh, my dear friend! * he answered, 
‘ give me a moment to recover my breath. 
Ah ! how glad I am to see you—if it is indeed 
you, and not a fancy of my imagination. 
Thrice cursed be that stance! It has so 
unstrung my nerves that on my way home 
just now I saw in my room, if you can 
imagine it—a coffin ! ’ 

“ I did not believe my ears, and begged 
him to repeat his words. * A coffin—a real 
coffin! ’ said the doctor, sitting down 
exhausted on the stairs. * I am no coward, 
but the Fiend himself would be alarmed if 
he had come straight from a spiritualistic 
stance and had run up against a coffin in the 
darkness l 1 
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“ Halting and stammering, I then re¬ 
counted to the doctor my own experience of 
the coffins which I had seen. For a minute 
we gazed aft one another with staring eyes 
and mouths wide open in astonishment. 
Then, in order to make sure that we were 
not victims of hallucination, we began to 
pinch each other. 

“ ‘ The pinching is painful to both of us,’ 
said the doctor ; ‘ we axe therefore not asleep 
or dreaming. It follows that the coffins, 
mine and your two, are not optical illusions, 
but thingB actually existing. What then, 
old man, shall we do now ? ’ 

“ We stood there a whole hour on the cold 
staircase, lost in a thousand guesses and con¬ 
jectures, with the result that we both got 
chilled to the bone* At last we determined 
to throw off our pusillanimous fears, to wake 
up the hall porter, and go with him into the 
doctor’s room. And so we did. We went 
into the room and lit a candle. And there 
in very deed we saw a coffin, covered over 
with a white-brocaded pall with gold fringe 
and taaseis. The porter devoutly crossed 
himself. 

“ ‘ Now we can find out,’ said the doctor, 
who was, however, still pale and shaking all 
over, ‘ whether the coffin is empty, or whether 
there is something inside.’ 

“ After considerable but not unnatural 
hesitation the doctor bent down, and, 
clenching his teeth in fearful expectation, 
tore off the covering from the coffin, and- 

“ The coffin was empty ! 

“ There was no dead person inside; but 
there was a letter, and this is how it ran : 


“ My Dear Pocjostoff, —You know that my 
father-in-law’s affairs are in. a bad way. He is, 
as a fact, head and ears in debt, and to-morrow, 
or the day after, they are coming to take an in¬ 
ventory of his effects; this would mean, onoe and 
for all, the ruin of his family, of myself, and of our 
honour—which I hold dearer than all else. We 
held a family conclave yesterday, and resolved to 
hide away all that he possessed that was of real value. 

“ Now, practically the whole of my father-in- 
law’s wealth consists of coffins; he is, as you know, 
a past master in the art of coffin-making, and the 
acknowledged head of his profession in Moscow— 
we therefore decided to conceal all his beet coffins. 
I turn, then, to you, as my dearest friend, to help 
me, and to be instrumental in saving our sub¬ 
stance and our reputation. 

“ In the hope that you will see your way to 
keeping it, I herewith send you this coffin, which I 
beg of you, my very dear fellow, to hide some¬ 
where in your lodgings, and to keep until further 
notice. Without the help of friends y>d acquaint¬ 
ances we shall be ruined, and I do fervently trust 
that you will not refuse my request, more especially 
as I do not ask you to keep the coffin for more than 
a week. To all our other intimate friends I have 
also sent coffins, one to each, and I rely on their 
kindness and magnanimity.—Yours always, 
“Ivan Tchelustin. 

“ It took me three months after this to 
recover from the severe nervous prostration 
which the events of that night had caused. 
Our friend the son-in-law of the ooffin-maker 
succeeded in preserving his goods and his 
good name, and has now set up an office for 
contracting for funeral processions, and 
does a bit, too, in monuments and tomb¬ 
stones. But I know that his business is 
rather precarious, and every evening when 
I go home I am. still in constant dread lest 
I should.see some white marble monument 
or catafalque standing at my bedside.” 


THE LOUIS d’OR. * * * * * * 

By FRANCOIS COPPEE . (From the French. Translated hy Alice 

' Isaacson.) 

Francois Edouard Joachim Coppee, one of the greatest living French authors and poets, was 
bom in 1842, and is the son of a workman. Bis father died when he was twenty and at that 
early age he became the head of the family and the supporter of his mother, and sisters. 

One day he wrote a duologue , entitled “ Le Passant ”—a mere playlet , interspersed with 
songs , but full of exquisite poetry and fancy. The great tragedian Agar , already well known 
to the public, undertook to play one of the two parts—that of Sylvian-while the role of 
Zanetto , the page , fell to the share of a young actress whose professional career had so far 
been fuU of slights and failure. On the evening of January 14fA, 1869, the piece was produced, 
and on the morrow CoppSe, the author, and Sarah Bernhardt, the page, found themselves famous. 

M. Copple is a member of the French Academy and an officer of the Legion of Honour. 


W HEN Lucien de Hem saw his sole 
remaining hundred-franc note swept 
in by the croupier’s rake, he left his 
seat at the roulette-table where he had just 
staked and lost the last vestige of his scanty 


fortune, and, seized with a strange sensation 
of giddiness that for a moment threatened 
to overpower him, he staggered towards the 
leather-covered bench running round the 
Wall of the gaming-saloon, and, flinging 
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himself upon it—his head throbbing, and 
trembling in every limb—he gazed vacantly 
at the scene before him. 

It was with a curious feeling of self-detach- 
ment that he scanned the pallid faces of the 
players, thrown into strong relief by the 
glare of the hanging lamps above the table ; 
he heard the chink of gold upon the cloth— 
realised that he was ruined irretrievably, 
lost beyond hope of redemption—and in the 
same instant it flashed upon him that at 
home, in a drawer of his bureau, there lay 
the case of pistols which his father—General 
de Hem, then holding but the rank of a 
captain—had used in the attack upon 
Zaatcha. 

At this point the young man’s thoughts 
grew more confused ; worn out by contend¬ 
ing emotions, by excitement and fatigue, 
he fell into an uneasy slumber. 

It was scarcely half-an-hour later, as he 
saw by a glance at the clock just opposite, 
when he awoke with a start—his mouth 
clammy, his hands fever-hot, his whole 
frame convulsed with a wild longing to 
escape from the stifling atmosphere out into 
the pure night air. The hands on the dial- 
plate indicated a quarter to twelve. 

As Lucien rose and languidly stretched 
himself, he suddenly remembered that this 
was Christmas Eve; then—by that strange 
intuition, that cruel irony with which 
memory sometimes recalls the past—he 
saw himself once more, in imagination, the 
innocent child of days long gone by, placing 
his tiny shoes side by side in the chimney 
corner before going gleefully to bed. 

Just then old Dronski—an habitue of the 
house, a typical Pole, wearing a long, 
threadbare coat, befrogged and braided— 
approached Lucien, and muttered hoarsely 
a few words behind his dirty, grizzled beard : 

“ Lend me a five-franc piece, monsieur,” 
be said ; “ for two days past I have watched 
the play, and not once in all that time has 
‘ seventeen ’ turned up. Laugh at me if you 
like ; but I’ll wager my right hand that now, 
immediately, on the stroke of midnight, 
seventeen will come out—the lucky number.” 

Lucien de Hem shrugged his shoulders ; 
even had he been willing, his empty pockets 
could not produce this amount; a sum, by 
the way, so often asked for that it was 
jestingly known as “ the old Pole’s hundred 
pence.” 

Without vouchsafing any articulate reply, 
the young fellow passed through the ante¬ 
room, put on his hat and overcoat, and with 
feverish haste hurried downstairs. 
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During the four hours Lucien had been 
engaged in play, snow had fallen heavily; 
the street—a street in the heart of Paris, 
narrow, gloomy, with tall houses on either 
side—was clothed in a white mantle. Over¬ 
head the stars shone with a frosty gleam in 
the clear, dark blue sky. 

The ruined gambler shivered beneath his 
fur-trimmed overcoat, as he walked rapidly 
homewards, a prey to misery and despair; 
his thoughts dwelling more and more per¬ 
sistently on that case of pistols that lay 
ready for him in the corner of his bureau 
drawer. He had hardly gone a dozen yards, 
however, from the door of his club, when his 
steps were arrested by a pitiful sight. Upon 
a stone seat, placed beside the great entrance 
door of a private hotel, a little girl, not more 
than six or seven years of age, and wretchedly 
clad in a dingy, black frock that hung in 
tatters about her childish form, was curled 
up—half-sitting, half-crouching in the snow. 

In spite of the bitter cold, she had fallen 
asleep in this attitude so suggestive of utter 
weariness and exhaustion. Her poor little 
head had fallen backward and was resting 
uncomfortably on one bare shoulder against 
the icy stones of an angle of the wall. A 
worn-out, down-trodden shoe had dropped 
off her stockingless foot and lay on the ground 
below. 

Instinctively Lucien de Hem thrust his 
hand into his pocket—only to remember, 
with a bitter sigh, that not five minutes 
earlier he had searched in vain for a stray 
franc, and had been unable even to give the 
club waiter his usual tip. Nevertheless, 
stirred by an undefined impulse of compas¬ 
sion, he bent over the sleeping child ; in 
another moment, perhaps—who knows ?— 
he might have raised her in his arms, have 
carried her to his home, and for that night 
at least have provided the outcast With 
food and shelter; when, by chance, the 
gleam of some bright object in the ragged 
shoe lying on the snow, caught his eye. 

Urged by curiosity, he Btooped still 
lower. It was a golden louis! Evidently 
some charitable person—probably a woman 
—had passed that way, and, touched by 
the forlorn aspect of the little waif, remem¬ 
bering, too, that it was Christmas Eve, and 
recalling to mind the beautiful old legend, 
had placed the coin there, so that on awaking 
the child might for once believe in the Christ¬ 
mas gifts of the Child Jesus, and might, in 
spite of suffering and sorrow, regain a measure 
of hope and of faith in the goodness and love 
of Godi 
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A whole louis d’or ! What a mine of 
wealth for the little beggar girl! 

Lucien was on the point of rousing her to 
a knowledge of her unexpected good fortune, 
when—as in a dream—he seemed to hear 
the voice of the old Pole whispering close to 
his ear, in smooth, oily accents, the words : 
“ For two days now I have never left the 
club, and not once in that time has ‘ seven¬ 
teen ’ turned up ! I would wager my right 
hand that now, immediately, on the stroke 
of midnight, that number will appear ! ” 

Then this young fellow, only twenty-three 
years of age—who was descended from a 
race of honest men, who bore a name revered 
in the annals of war, who had never until 
then committed a dishonourable act— 
was swept away by a fiendish thought, by a 
dastardly, overmastering impulse! 

Assuring himself by a furtive glance 
around that he was alone in the deserted 
street, he stooped down, and, stealthily 
stretching out a trembling hand, he stole 
the louis d’or from the fallen shoe ! 

In another moment he was running at 
full speed back by the way he had come. 
He reached the club, rushed upstairs, 
flung open the padded door of the accursed 
gambling-saloon just as the clock sounded 
the first stroke of midnight, and threw the 
gold piece upon the green cloth, exclaiming 
as he did so : 

“ Full on seventeen ! ” 

Seventeen won. 

With a turn of the hand Lucien placed his 
winnings on the red. Red won. He left the 
seventy-two louis on the same colour; 
red won a second time. He doubled the 
stakes, twice—three times—always with the 
same success. Now there was quite a heap 
of gold and notes in front of him. He began 
to stake wildly, recklessly, scattering his 
money here and there at hazard on the 
table. Every combination won. It was an 
extraordinary, a supernatural run of luck! 
It appeared almost as though the little ivory 
ball skimming into the roulette squares were 
bewitched, fascinated by the gambler’s 
eye, and thus compelled to obey him. In a 
dozen stakes Lucien de Hem had recovered 
the few paltry thousand-franc-notes he had 
lost at the beginning of the evening. 

Staking now two and three hundred francs 
at a time, and helped by his marvellous luck, 
he was on the verge of regaining, and more 
than regaining the entire sum he had squan¬ 
dered during the past three or four years, 
thus retrieving his ruined fortunes. 

In the mad excitement of the moment he 


had forgotten to remove his heavy overcoat, 
and now the deep pockets were crammed 
with bundles of notes, with rolls of gold 
pieces. He hardly knew where to bestow 
his winnings ; he thrust them at random— 
notes and gold crushed up together—into 
the inner and outer pockets of his dress-coat, 
his waistcoat, his trousers. His cigar-case, 
his handkerchief even—everything that 
could be made to serve as a receptacle was 
brought into requisition. 

And still he played on and still he won ; 
flinging the gold coins now by handfuls on 
the table; staking them here, there, every¬ 
where, with the frenzied eagerness of a 
man inflamed by drink or passion ; and yet, 
through all, with an air of perfect confidence 
in his own skill and of supreme contempt for 
those around. 

But through this wild intoxication of 
success Lucien felt as if a sharp sword were 
piercing his heart at the ever-present 
thought of the little waif lying asleep in the 
snow—the hapless child he had so cruelly 
robbed. 

“ She is still on the same spot, I know,” 
he kept on repeating to himself, “and 
directly the clock strikes one—not a moment 
later—I swear it—I shall leave this place 
and seek her ; I shall take her up, still sleep¬ 
ing, in my arms and carry her home ; I shall 
cherish and love her ; she shall be to me as a 
daughter; some day I shall give her an 
ample dowry ; I shall care for her always— 
always! ” 

But the clock struck one unheeded, 
then a quarter-past, then half-past, then a 
quarter to two, and still Lucien played on. 

At length, within a minute of the hour, the 
croupier rose abruptly, saying: “ For to¬ 
night, gentlemen, play is over; the bank 
is broken.” 

Released as from a spell by these words, 
Lucien sprang to his feet; thrusting aside 
with brutal haste the gamblers who would 
have surrounded him with grudging admira¬ 
tion, he rushed from the room, cleared the 
staircase almost at a bound, and never 
paused to take breath until he stood beside 
the stone bench, on which, before he reached 
it, he saw by the flickering light of a street- 
lamp, the dark outline of the sleeping 
child. 

As he bent over her and gently touched 
one tiny hand, its icy chill sent a shiver 
through his whole frame. 

“ Poor little creature, how cold she is ! ” 
—then, tenderly gathering the slight form 
in his arms, he turned to bear her away. 
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The child’s head fell back heavily; still she 
did not wake. 

“ How soundly they sleep at hex age ! ” 

He pressed her to his heart, vainly striving 
to warm the stiffened limbs; then, seized 
with a vague feeling of uneasiness, with an 
intense desire to break this deep slumber, 
he bent lower to kiss the closed eyelids 
tenderly. With a sharp pang of fear he 
saw that the child’s eyes were half-opened, 
and, between the dark-fringed lids, the 
pupils showed—fixed, glazed, motionless. 

Restraining with a shudder the ghastly 
dread that flashed across his brain, Lucien 
touched with his dips the lips of the little 
girl—not the faintest, fluttering breath 
escaped them. 

While he, seated at the gaming-table, had 
won with the stolen louis d’or a fortune far 
exceeding that which he had lost, out here 
in the pitiless night cold and starvation 
had done their cruel work, and Death— 
more merciful than he—had gently borne 
the little beggar-maiden home ! 

The young man recoiled with a cry of 
horror, and then the very excess of his 
own emotion awoke him from the terrible 
nightmare of his dream—to find himself 
lying on the hard, leather-covered bench in 
the gaming-saloon, where he had fallen 


asleep just before midnight, and where the 
club waiter, when he left, last of all, about 
five o’clock in the morning, had allowed him 
to remain undisturbed, from a feeling of 
pity for the broken-down, ruined man. 

Yes—thank Heaven, it was a dream ! The 
misty dawn of a December day was 
struggling faintly through the windows; 

Lucien left the house; having put his 
watch in pawn, he had a bath, breakfasted, 
and then went straight to the barracks, 
where he enlisted as a private in the 1st 
regiment of Chasseurs d’Afrique. 

* * * * 

Lucien de Hem, now a lieutenant, is in 
Algiers. He manages without any difficulty 
to live on his pay, for he is proverbially 
steady and never touches a card. He has 
even contrived to save money, it appears, 
for only the other day one of his comrades, 
who happened to be walking a few yards 
behind him in a steep street of the Kasba, 
saw him bestow something upon a little 
Spanish beggar-girl, lying asleep, curled up 
under a dark archway. Idle curiosity 
prompted the man to see what the gift had 
been. Great was his surprise at the 
generosity of the poor lieutenant. In the 
open palm of the sleeping child, Lucien had 
left a louis d’or. 


Jk THE MOTHER’S TRAGEDY. J, JL 
By Yate Tregarron. 


My baby, oh, my baby I I can see him even 
now, 

With tiny golden curls that dung about his 
spotless brow, 

W ith eyes upraised of Heaven's own blue, and 
smiles so sweet and dear, 

Td have to kiss the dimpled face to stay my 
happy tear. 

I see him laughing in his bath, and crowing 
with delight; 

There never was a baby that was half so good 
and bright . 

His winsome ways were charming, his caresses 
sweet to daim ; 

His little feet came dancing when he answered 
to his name. 

I made his little clothes mysdf. His darling 

little face 

Looked prettier than ever rising from a mass 
of lace. 

I stitched and tucked and made his things so 
charming and so fine ; 

No baby boy in all the place looked half so 
smart as mine l 
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He slipped his arms about me in his loving 
little way. 

And never wanted anyone but mother all the day j 

At night he slept beside me ; but if he awoke 
in bed. 

He'd dimb beside his mother , and he'd sleep 
with her instead. 

* * * * * 

I haven't got a baby now, he's gone this many 
a year ; 

No tiny hands to clasp my own, no toddling 
feet to cheer. 

There is no cot beside my bed, no fingers in 
my hair, 

I wake and think I hear him cry ; but baby 
is not there. 

* * * * * 

You see that creature, throwing stones, all 
plastered down with dirt ? 

You see the patches on his coat , his tom and 
inky shirt? 

You hear him dang the passers-by and screech 
and howl with joy? 

“ A passing sweep ? ’* Oh, no / My baby — 
grown into a boy 1 
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A Coward's Courage . + .** 


* * * * * By JOHN CLEVELAND. 



44 TT’S not the slightest use talking, 44 1 think thou wilt withdraw the word, 
X Elias Ashley; you are taking all Katharine; it is undeserved. The patience 

this trouble for nothing. I have and courage which our people have shown 

told you over and over again that I will under terrible persecutions sbould at least 

never marry a man who won’t fight for his entitle them to respect. No one has ever 

country.” And Kitty Maxwell shook her before used that unbecoming word to me, 

black curls with a half-humorous, half- and, coming from thee, whom I love, it is 

contemptuous expression on her beautiful very painful to hear.” 

face. Kitty only shook her head, and laughed 

They were standing at the gate of Howard lightly. She had no idea of the deep 
Maxwell’s farm in Falkland County, North wound she had inflicted. She put out her 
Carolina. chin, and looked the Quaker saucily in the 

The young man sighed, and for a little face, 
while he did not speak. 44 You’ll have to get used to it,” she said; 

44 Cannot thou feel respect for conscien- 44 you’ll find that others will not hesitate 
tious scruples, Katharine Maxwell ? ” he to express their contempt, if you refuse to 
asked at length. serve against the tyrant Lincoln.” 

44 No, of course I can’t. Patriotism is a Elias met her mocking look and words 
part of religion. A truly religious man calmly. There was a massive strength of 
would be prepared to do his duty as a citizen, character in the man, and a steadiness of 
and a good citizen ought to be ready to bearing which mi^ht have told her how 
defend his country,” snapped Kitty. much she was mistaken. But Kitty was 

44 Our country is America, Katharine, only eighteen, and was not given to observing 
and it is threatened by no foreign foes.” closely or thinking deeply. In her opinion 

44 Stuff! North Carolina is our country, a man who would not fight was a coward, 
I am all for State Rights ; and if the greasy and there was an end of it. 

Northern rabble ever dare to set foot on the 44 1 can’t stay any longer,” she said. 44 1 
soil of North Carolina, they’ll find they have only came out for a minute. Don’t worry 
undertaken more than they can manage, me any more, Elias, there’s a good fellow. I 
They want to take our slaves from us and couldn’t think of it—it’s really too ridiculous 
ruin us, and it’s the duty of every Southern —marry one of your own homespun girls ; 
man to join the Confederate army.” I am sure the dress wouldn’t suit me. The 

44 1 do not see my duty in that light, South is going to win straight away. Don’t 
Katharine. Thou knowest I have no sym- you make any mistake about that. I advise 
pathy for the institution of negro slavery, you to go West or North before it’s too late, 
and I could not fight to uphold it, even if I Our boys are going to make the South a 
oould put aside my principles of non- great slave-owning nation, and you Aboli- 
resistance.” tionists are going to have a rough time: 

“Well, Elias Ashley, for impudence it Good-night, Elias.” 
would be a real trouble to find your match. 44 Farewell, Katharine Maxwell. I should 
« You expect me, me, the daughter of a not think of leaving North Carolina. My 
Southern gentleman, an impoverished one, place is here, where I am able to do some 
I admit, to marry an Abolitionist and a good. I am sadly disappointed that thou 
coward ! ” bast refused to retract thy harsh and unjust 

44 A coward, Katharine Maxwell! ” denunciation; but the time will come, I 
There was no anger in the Quaker’s voi^e; verily believe, when thou wilt alter thy 
but his face flushed painfully. , opinion.” 

44 1 mean what I say, Elias Ashley, non- So saying, the Quaker turned from the 
resistance is another name for cowardice.” . gate, and went on his way homewards. 
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Elias Ashley was a man of considerable 
property, and was besides educated above 
the standard of his neighbours. It was in 
his power to provide a better home with 
many more comforts than could the other 
suitors who plagued KatharineMaxwell with 
their attentions. 

Kitty's nature was less cruel than her 
words. Before she had crossed the thres¬ 
hold of her home she regretted the insults 
she had heaped upon the Quaker. He had 
always treated her with profound respect, 
and she was flattered by the evident sincerity 
of his devotion. Elias was handsome, too, 
in spite of his uncouth dress and archaic 
form of speech. She thought of him with a 
kind of pitying affection, and wished that 
he were more amenable to reason. 

Slavery was a beneficent institution 

based upon moral right. The North was 

jealous, spiteful, and tyrannical; it behoved 
every loyal Southerner to resist her aggres¬ 
sion. Some Quakers, she knew, had re¬ 
nounced their principles in times past and 
gone forth to battle. Why could not Elias 
be equally sensible ? 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The months went by, and the South began 
to drink of the cup of bitter humiliation. 
The bright laurels won in the first early 
successes were now faded and torn. 

Disaster followed hard upon disaster. 
Slowly but surely the dark, pitiless North 
gathered her giant resources, and the iron 
flood of invasion crept further and further 
southward. Still, with a heroism unsur¬ 
passed in history, the South fought on. The 
open-air men of farm and plantation offered 
the resistance of despair. The flower of 
the Southern aristocracy lay buried in 
unmarked graves. 

Successive conscriptions had torn all able- 
bodied men from industry and agriculture. 
Many Quakers purchased exemption by 
the payment of heavy fines. But now, when 
the armies in the field were wasted by battle 
and disease, more men must be obtained at 
all costs. Recruiting parties made up of 
desperadoes and rowdies spread over the 
desolated land. Captain Phil Raymond, 
at the head of a band of fierce irregulars, 
swept through Falkland county, hunting 
up deserters, and applying persuasions of an 
atrocious character to non-resisters. 

Mr. Howard Maxwell, though in his 
fiftieth year, was away at the front, and 
Kitty was left in sole management of the 
farm. There was soon nothing left to 
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manage. The men had long since gone, 
some never to return; the horses, cattle, 
waggons, even stores, had been swept into 
the insatiable maw of the Confederate 
armies. Her neighbours were in as hard 
case as herself, and it would have fared badly 
with the proud beauty of Falkland, had not 
one loyal friend come by night and laid his 
humble tribute of supplies at her door. 
Kitty suspected Elias Ashley ; but she never 
saw him ; he made no attempt to force him¬ 
self upon her notice. 

When Captain Raymond and his bearded, 
unkempt followers invaded the district, 
the sluggish life of the village was stirred 
into a fever of excitement. Several deserters 
were captured and hanged without mercy, 
and many young lads were brought in, and 
sent off to join the ragged battalions at the 
front. 

Howard Maxwell’s house was the most 
opulent-looking dwelling in the district, 
although fast tumbling into ruin. Here the 
Captain took up his quarters. 

Captain Raymond was bom in Maryland, 
where he was well-known as a man of 
dissipated habits and a boaster. He had 
won no distinction in the field, and his 
superiors had rightly judged that his talents 
would show to greater advantage in the 
recruiting service. He was a coarse-featured 
man of thirty, black-bearded, and of a 
ferocious aspect. Besides his regulation 
sabre, he carried four large-calibre revolvers 
and an enormous bowie-knife. 

The Captain sat on the stoep, puffing at 
his corn-cob pipe and drinking old rye. 
Kitty, neat and trim as ever, in spite of hard 
times, was busy with a piece of work a 
couple of yards away. She disliked and 
despised the coarse bully; but hospitality 
is a standard virtue in the South, and Kitty 
did her best to entertain the Confederate 
officer. 

Raymond’s bloodshot eyes were fixed 
upon his young hostess with an expression 
of vulgar admiration. 

“ My orders are explicit,” he was saying. 
“ These Quakers have skulked long enough; 
It’s a burning shame that gentlemen should 
have to suffer wounds and starvation while 
these smooth hypocrites are staying safe 
and snug at home. I guess I’m going to 
make some of the curs sit up. I reckon that 
you, miss, know the names and locations of 
most of ’em ? ” 

“ Yes, I know all the Quakers for some 
miles round.” 

“ Then it’ll save time and trouble if 
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you’ll furnish me with a list, and we’ll set 
about the sport bright and early to-morrow.” 

44 Really, Captain Raymond, I don’t see 
my way to help you in the matter,” saidKitty 
sharply. “ My father is giving his services 
to the cause, and he has had to give nearly 
all his property ; but I hardly think he would 
approve of his daughter turning informer. 
You take a liberty in making the proposi¬ 
tion.” 

“ I beg your pardon; we’ll try to get along 
without your help. I am to show no mercy. 
I’ll grind the miserable hounds to powder, 
and any of their sympathisers and supporters 
had better look lively. There's no flies on 
me, you bet. There’s strong, husky men 
among ’em, men as can fight, and they’ll 
have to fight. Yes, my dear, and there’s 
no two ways about it.” 

Kitty sprang to her feet. The man’s tone 
of insolent familiarity made her furious. 
The scornful flash of her dark, southern 
eyes would have made a better bred man 
feel uncomfortable. But the Captain cared 
nothing for a woman’s indignation. 

44 Looks to me, my dear, as if you cherished 
Northern prejudices,” he said with a coarse 
laugh. 44 Don’t let’s have any nonsense 
of that kind, or I shall have to deal with you, 
too, according to the terms of my instruc¬ 
tions.” 

44 How dare you speak to me in this way ? ” 
Kitty flashed out. 44 I am a Southerner 
born and bred. No one but a half-intoxi¬ 
cated brute would ever think of doubting 
my loyalty.” 

Kitty turned her back upon him, and with 
'tightly-folded arms moved towards tho 
road. 

“ You’re not going to leave me in that 
fashion,” the words came with a whiff of 
liquor-scented breath, and the next instant 
she was strugglingin his arms. Kitty fough t 
like a wild cat, and shriek after shriek 
pierced the still summer air. Suddenly 
she felt the man’s grasp relax. She sprang 
away, and saw Captain Raymond standing 
with both his hands in the grasp of a tall 
man in a broad-brimmed hat. 

The Captain’s language was profane and 
free. He demanded with a volley of ex- 
1 jdetives who it was that dared to lay hands 
on a Confederate officer. 

The Quaker, who had twice his strength, 
held his wrists in a vice-like grip. 

44 Thou shouid’st feel thankful that my 
principles prevent me from inflicting a well- 
merited chastisement upon thee,” he said; 
“ 1 shall hold thee here until thou givest me 


thy promise to treat this young woman with 
respect.” 

The Captain endeavoured to kick, but a 
sudden sharp twist of his wrist caused him 
such pain that he desisted. 

44 1*11 shoot you like a dog as soon as my 
hands are free,” he snarled. 

44 Wilt thou promise ? ” 

The Captain declared he would suffer 
eternal torment before he promised anything. 

Kitty was swift to take in the bearings 
of the situation. She knew that Raymond 
would murder Elias Ashley as soon as ever 
his hands were at liberty. With extra¬ 
ordinary celerity she deprived him of his 
sabre, pistols, and knife, then took them 
into the house and locked them up. 

44 Thou hadst better promise, friend,” said 
Elias. “ I can hold thee for hours, and if 
thou criest out too loudly, I will carry thee 
where thy voice cannot be heard.” 

After a little more vain struggling, the 
Captain gave the required promise, at the 
same time calling down a blighting curse 
upon his captor. Elias Ashley released 
him on the instant. He then addressed 
himself to Kitty. 

44 If thou prefer’st it, Katharine Maxwell,” 
he said. 44 1 will take thee to a friend’s 
house where thou wilt be quite safe.” 

44 No, thank you, Mr. Ashley,” said Kitty, 
44 1 shall remain here. I have my own 
revolver; but I don’t think Captain Ray¬ 
mond will give me any further trouble.” 

44 Farewell, then, Katharine Maxwell,” 
said the Quaker. 44 And farewell to thee 
also, friend Raymond. I hope thou wilt 
cultivate a more respectful manner towards 
women. Thou art a disgrace to the man¬ 
hood of America.” 

44 I’ll talk to you to-morrow, you canting 
hypocrite,” raged the Captain. 44 I’ll flog 
your flesh from your bones.” 

“ I do not fear thee,” replied the Quaker 
calmly, and went his way. 

Kitty drew a serviceable revolver from 
her dress, and kept the Captain covered 
till Elias was far on his road, then she tossed 
him a key and told him where he could find 
his weapons. 

Very early the following morning, Elias’ 
breakfast was interrupted by the arrival of 
Captain Raymond and his troop of despera¬ 
does. 

The officer gave his orders briefly. 

44 This man, Elias Ashley, is liable for 
service in the Army of the Southern Con¬ 
federacy. Bring him along.” 

44 Friends,” said Elias, 44 my principles 
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forbid me to fight. I pray you leave me 
to my business.’' 

No attention was paid to his protest. 
Another order was growled forth, and the 
Quaker’s hands were tied behind him, and 
he was fastened by a strap to a trooper’s 
saddle. In this ignominious manner he 
was dragged to the camping place. Ray¬ 
mond, who was now quite sober, ordered 
him to take up a rifle. 

“ I refuse,” answered Elias; “ I have 
already told thee that my principles will 
not allow me to take up arms. I have 
received my orders from a greater 
Commander than thou.” 

A couple of rifles were strapped to his 
body, and he was tied to a post and left 
standing all day in the blazing sun. 

When his bonds were loosened at sunset, 
he sank down almost lifeless upon the earth. 

One soldier, more humane than his fellows, 
gave the prisoner a drink of water. 

” Thank thee, friend,” said Elias in a firm 
voice ; “ may thou, too, find mercy in thy 
need ! ” 

Captain Raymond came up, and stood 
looking down triumphantlyupon the Quaker. 

“ Not cured yet, eh ? ” he said, spuming 
him with his foot. “ We clear out of this 
to-morrow* so there’s no escape for you. If 
you come along willingly, you’ll find things 
smooth out; but you’ve got to come any¬ 
how ; and if I have any more of your monkey 
business, I’ll make you taste torture. Are 
you going to take up that rifle ? ” 

“ Thou art wasting time, friend. I tell 
thee once for all that I will take no share in 
this wicked war. Thou hold’st the power, 
and canst work thy will upon my poor body; 
but I defy thee.” 

Raymond kicked him viciously, and called 
to bis men. 

Here, you, tie the skunk up by his 
thumbs, and we’ll see what he thinks about 
it in the morning.” 

Elias uttered no petition for mercy. He 
only said gravely: 

“ It is a poor cause that relies upon such 
means as these.” 

Cords were- attached to his thumbs, and 
thrown over a cross-beam, and with two 
rifles weighing him down, Elias was drawn up 
till bis toes barely touched the ground. 
Having secured him thus, the soldiers re¬ 
turned to their cards and drink. 

The place where Elias suffered was in 
sight of the Maxwell homestead. Darkness 
had fallen, and in Kitty’s chamber a light 
shone out like a star. His eyes were drawn 
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to it, as the needle turns to the North, and he 
rayed that she did not know what bad 
efallen him. The torture was excruciating, 
atrocious. Still through the eternity of the 
cruel night he uttered no cry, begged for no 
relief. 

The chill dawn came at last. Elias Ash¬ 
ley’s head drooped upon his breast. He 
was not unconscious, not delirious, for he 
was a man of great strength and iron nerve. 
He hung there fully alive, enduring the 
maximum of human suffering. The blazing 
agony waxed in intensity as the hours 
passed. 

“ Howdy, friend Yea and Nay ? Had a 
pleasant night, I guess,” and the genial 
Captain prodded the swaying figure with 
his sabre. “ What do you say now ? Are 
you going to shoulder that rifle or not ? ” 

The voice that replied was like a faint 
echo of the man’s ordinary tones, but weak 
as it was it breathed the old, indomitable 
Quaker spirit. 

“ Thou art wasting time, friend Raymond. 
I have told thee that my principles will not 
allow me to bear arms, and thou wilt not 
be able to shake my resolution.” 

The Captain indulged in a torrent of evil 
language. “ Don’t you know I can hang 
you, if I like,"you hound ? ” he roared. 

“ Death has no terrors for me,” replied 
the Quaker. “ I fear the wrath of God more 
than the vengeance of man.” 

“ Hang where you are, then; And, see 
here, if you don’t shoulder your rifle and 
come along when I give the word, the rope’ll 
be round your neck.” 

Raymond* swung away, and found himself 
face to face with a slim, dark girl, whose 
blazing eyes sent a pang of fear to his craven 
heart. 

“ Get back home, Miss Maxwell,” he 
said; “ this is not a sight for ladies.” 

The girl’s words poured forth in a passion¬ 
ate shriek: 

“ Captain Raymond, you’re a coward ! a 
coward I a coward! Do you hear me ? 
You are a disgrace to the name of man. 
You shame the Confederate uniform. What 
hope is there for the cause when commissions 
are given to such white trash as you ? You 
low-down, drunken horse-thief! You’re 
meaner than the meanest nigger that ever 
robbed a hen-roost. I order you to take that 
man down,” and in the tempest of her fury, 
she struck the Captain across the face with 
her open hand. 

For one moment she was in physical dan¬ 
ger. Raymond clenched his fist; but he 
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dared not strike. He was not a good 
disciplinarian, his control over his men was 
loose. There were one or two clean-blooded 
men among them—American men, who 
would have drawn upon him as sure as Fate 
if they saw him strike a woman. 

“ My orders can’t be set aside by your 
monkey tricks,” he said ; “ I have authority 
for what I am doing. I can hang this man 
if I think proper. He has his choice, he 
can either fight or hang. Here, take this 
lady and tie her hands while we settle this 
business.” 

A couple of bronzed troopers seized Kitty, 
but they did not put the indignity of bonds 
upon her, they only held her by the wrists. 

“ Yom simmer down,” one of them 
growled. “ What’s all this bobbery about a 
cowardly Quaker ? ” 

A cotcordlv Quaker . The words brought 
a flush to Kitty’s cheek. She herself had 
called this man a coward. 

“ Cut him loose.” 

The cords were severed with a sabre, and 
Elias fell at full length, and lay there an 
inert mass. His hands were horribly red 
and swollen, his face was drawn and white. 
Kitty noticed the convulsive heaving of his 
great chest* 

“ We must hurry up,” said Captain Ray¬ 
mond, “and push on to the next town. 
I’ve given you every chance, Elias Ashley. 
For refusing to serve in the Confederate army 
you are liable to suffer death, and I am going 
to enforce the penalty. I order you for the 
last time to march with us to the dep6t at 
Williarasville. Get up.” 

With great difficulty Elias rose to his feet, 
and stood facing his judge. 

“I have no doubt that these men will 
carry out thy orders, friend Raymond,” 
he said. “I should be but an unworthy 
servant of the Lord if I feared to die in 
vindication of His law. I told thee from 
the beginning that I would not bear arms, 
and I will not. May our Father in Heaven 
forgive thee for this wickedness ! ” 

The words were brave, but they were 
spoken haltingly, for the man’s throat and 
tongue were parched. 

“ Make a sup noose,”, ordered the Captain, 
“ throw the slack over the beam. McLeod 
and Howell catch hold. Hoist when I give 
the word.” 

Elias turned his bloodshot eyes on Kitty, 
and spoke his last words. 

“Farewell, Katharine Maxwell, I have 
loved thee well” 

Kitty made a sudden attempt to free 


herself, but her captors’ grasp was too strong. 
But her voice rose clear and penetrating. 

“ Captain Phil Raymond, coward, pol¬ 
troon, murderer ! The meanest man south 
of Mason and Dixon’s line! The white 
trash Captain! ” 

Raymond never looked round. He took 
out his watch. 

“ Two minutes to say his prayers,” he 
said and raised his hand. 

Elias, standing with the rope round his 
neck, and his arms pinioned, closed his eyes, 
and put up an earnest prayer for mercy. 

Kitty raged between her captors, and 
ere a third of the allotted time of grace had 
run out, her voice shrilled up in a prolonged 
hysterical shriek. A cry of indignation, a 
call for vengeance. 

As if in answer to her cry, there came with 
startling suddenness on the still air the 
sharp crack of rifles from the adjacent wood, 
and three of the guerillas whirling their 
arms aloft fell heavily in the dust. 

“ A surprise,” yelled Raymond; “ to 
horse ! ” There was a wild rush to where the 
horses Were tethered, and Kitty was almost 
flung down by the suddenness of her release. 

Still the rifles spoke. A dropping, galling 
fire was kept up, and several more men were 
hit. 

Captain Raymond had gained his saddle, 
but before dashing to cover, he levelled his 
pistol at the prisoner, saying, “ I scoop the 
pool.” 

But quick as light, Kitty’s revolver was 
out, and the Captain’s right arm dropped, 
shattered at the elbow. Uttering a yell of 
pain, he spurred furiously away. 

The cruel noose was loosened by deft, 
loving fingers, and Elias sank heavily down. 

“ Elias, dear,” said the sobbing voice 
(her arms were round him, and bis tired, 
pain-racked head was resting on her breast), 
“ I called you a coward; you are the bravest 
man in all America; and if you can ever 
forgive me, I am ready to be your wife.” 

“ It is very sweet of thee to say ,so, 
Katharine,” he said with his rare smile. 
“ Thjr words have eased me of my pain and 
weariness. I thank Heaven for the rich 
gift of thy love and esteem. And to thee, 
my dear one, I owe my life. Oh, may God 
soon send peace to our desolated land! ” And 
with these words he sank into a deep swoon. 

When the commander of the Union soldiers 
rode up, he beheld the strange sight of a 
lovely Southern girl embracing the insensible 
form of a stalwart Quaker, and bathing his 
maimed hands with her tears. 
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Bardelys the Magnificent. * 

* * o* By RAFAEL SABATINI. 

PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE IN THE STORY. 

BARDZLY8 THE MAGNIFICENT, a rich young French noble who lays a wager with the Comte do Chatellerault 
that he will win the love of Boxalanne de Lave dan. On his way to the castle of Lavldan, Bardelys falls in with one 
Bent de Lesperon, a rebel, whom he leaves for dead; he then continues his journey, and by personating I^eeperon 
obtains an entry to the castle, the Vioomte de Lavldan being in sympathy with the rebels. After a lapse of some 
months, during which he is imprisoned in Lesperon's stead, Bardelys wins Bozalonne’s love. He now hastens from 
Grenade to Lav&ian to save the Vicomte from arrest as a traitor. 

OOMTB DE CHATELLERAULT, the man with whom Bardelys lays the wager. He kills himself when he finds that 
a trick he has played on Bardelys does not succeed. 


ROXALANNE DE LAVE DAN, a very beautiful girl 
8T. EUSTACE, a boon companion of Chatellerault. 

and goes down to Lavtfdan to execute it. 

QILLE8, Bardelys* servant. 

CHAPTER XIX: 

St. Eustace is Obstinate ; 

O N the occasion of my first visit to Lav6- 
dan I had disregarded—or, rather, 
Fate had contrived that I should dis¬ 
regard—Chatellerault’s suggestion that I 
should go with all the panoply of power; 
with my followers, my liveries, and my 
equipages to compose the magnificence all 
France had come to associate with my 
name, and thus dazzle by my brilliant 
lustre the lady I was come to win. As 
you may remember, I had crept into the 
Chateau like a thief in the night, wounded, 
bedraggled, and of miserable aspect, 
seeking to excite compassion rather than 
admiration. 

Not so now that I made my second visit. 

I availed myself of all the splendour to 
which I owed my title of u Magnificent,” 
and rode into the courtyard of the Chateau 
de Lav6dan preceded by twenty well- 
mounted knaves wearing the gorgeous St. 
Pol liveries of scarlet and gold, with the 
Bardelys escutcheon broidered on the 
breasts of their doublets—on a field gules, a 
bar azure surcharged by three lilies argent. 
They were armed with swords and muske- 
toons, and had more the air of a royal body¬ 
guard than of a company of attendant 
servants. 

Our coming was in a way well timed. I 
doubt if we could have stayed the execution 
of St. Eustace’s warrant even had we arrived 
earlier. But for effect—to produce a striking 
coup de theatre —we could not have come 
more opportunely. 

A coach stood in the quadrangle, at the 
foot of the Chateau steps ; down these the 
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the subject of the wager, though of thie latter she is unaware. 

a warrant for the arrest of the Vicomte de Lavbdan 


Vicomte was descending, with the Vicomtesse 
—grim and garrulous as ever^on one 
side, and his daughter, white of face and 
with tightly compressed bps, on the other. 
Between these two women—his wife and his 
daughter—as different in body as they were 
different in soul, came Lav6dan with a firm 
step, a good colour, and a look of well-bred* 
lofty indifference to his fate. 

He disposed himself to enter the carriage 
which was to bear him to prison with much 
the same air that he would have assumed 
had his destination been a royal levee. 

Around the coach were grouped a score 
of men of St. Eustace’s company—half 
soldiers, half ploughboys—ill-garbed and 
indifferently accoutred in dull breastplates 
and steel caps, many of which were rusted; 
By the carriage door stood the long, lank 
figure of the Chevalier himself, dressed with 
his wonted care, and perfumed, curled, and 
beribboned beyond belief. His weak, boyish 
face sought by scowls and by the adoption 
of a grim smile to assume an air of martial 
ferocity. 

Such was the grouping in the quadrangle 
when my men, with Gilles at their head,- 
thundered across the drawbridge, giving 
pause to those within, and attracting to 
themselves the eyes of all, as they rode, 
two by two, under the old-world arch- of 
the keep into the courtyard. And Gilles,- 
who knew our errand,'and who was as ready- 
witted a rogue as ever rode with me, took 
in the situation at a glance. Knowing how 
much I desired to make a goodly show, he 
whispered an order. This resulted in the 
couples dividing at the gateway, one going 
to the left and one to the right, so that as 
they came they spread themsolves in 
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a crescent, and, drawing rein, they faced 
forward, confronting and half surrounding 
the Chevalier’s company. 

As each couple appeared, the curiosity— 
the uneasiness probably—of St. Eustace and 
his men had increased, and their expectancy 
was oh tip-toe to see what lord it was 
went abroad with such regal pomp, when I 
appeared in the gateway and advanced at 
the trot into the middle of the quadrangle. 
There I drew rein and doffed my hat to them 
as they stood, open-mouthed and gaping, 
one and all. If it was a theatrical display, 
a parade worthy of a.tilt-ground, it was yet 
a noble and imposing advent, and their 
gaping told me that it was not without 
effect. The men looked uneasily at the 
Chevalier; the Chevalier looked uneasily 
at his men; Mademoiselle, very pale, lowered 
her eyes and pressed her Ups yet more 
tightly; the Vicomtesse uttered an oath of 
astonishment; whilst Lavedan, too dignified 
to manifest surprise, greeted me with a sober 
bow. 

Behind them on the steps I caught sight of 
a group of domestics, old Anatole standing 
slightly in advance of his fellows, and won¬ 
dering, no doubt, whether this were indeed 
the bedraggled Lesperon of a little while 
ago—for if I had thought of pomp in the 
display of my lacqueys, no less had I con¬ 
sidered it in the decking of my own person. 
Without any of the ribbons and fopperies 
that mark the coxcomb, yet was I clad, 
plumed, and armed with a magnificence such 
as I’ll swear had not been seen within the 
grey walls of that old castle in the lifetime 
of any of those that were now present. 

Gilles leapt from his horse as I drew rein, 
and hastened to hold my stirrup, with a 
murmured “ Monseigneur,” which title drew 
.a fresh astonishment into the eyes of the 
beholders. 

I advanced leisurely towards St. Eustace, 
and addressed him with such condescension 
as I might a groom, for to impress and quell 
a man of this type your best weapon is 
the arrogance that a nobler spirit would 
resent. 

“ A world of odd meetings this, St. Eus¬ 
tace,” I smiled disdainfully. “ A world 
of strange comings and goings, and of strange 
transformations. The last time we were 
here we stood mutually as guests of M. 
le Vicomte; at present you appear to be 
officiating as a—a tipstaff.” 

“ Monsieur ! ” He coloured, and he 
uttered the word in accents of awakening 
resentment. I looked into his eyes, coldly, 


impassively, as if awaiting to hear what he 
might have to add, and so I stayed until 
his glance fell and his spirit was frozen in 
him. He knew me, and he knew how much 
I was to be feared. A word from me to the 
King might send him to the wheel. It was 
this I played upon. Presently, as his eye 
fell: 

“ Is your business with me, M. de 
Bardelys ? ” he asked, and at that utterance 
of my name there was a commotion on the 
steps. The Vicomte started, and his eyes 
frowned upon me; the Vicomtesse looked up 
suddenly and eyed me with a fresh interest. 
She beheld at last in the flesh the gentleman 
who had played so notorious a part, ten 
years ago, in that scandal connected with 
the Duchesse de Bourgogne, of which she 
never tired of reciting the details. And 
to think that she had sat at table with me 
day by day, and been unconscious of that 
momentous fact! Such, I make no doubt, 
was what passed through her mind at the 
moment, and, to judge from her expression, 
I should say that the excitement of beholding 
Bardelys the Magnificent, had for the 
nonce eclipsed even her husband’s condition 
and the imminent sequestration of Lavedan. 

“ My business is with you, Chevalier,” 
said I. “ It relates to your mission here.” 

His jaw fell. 

“You wish?” 

“ To desire you to withdraw your men 
and quit Lavedan at once, abandoning the 
execution of your warrant.” 

He flashed me a look of impotent hate. 

“ You know of the existence of my 
warrant, M. de Bardelys, and you must 
therefore realise that a royal mandate alone 
can exempt me from delivering M. de 
Lavedan to the Keeper of the 8eals.” 

“ My only warrant,” I answered, some¬ 
what baffled, but far from abandoning hope* 
“ is my word. You shall say to the Garde 
des Sceaux that you have done this upon the 
authority of the Marquis de Bardelys, and 
you have my promise that His Majesty shall 
sanction my action.” 

In saying that I said too much, as I was 
quickly to realise. 

“ His Majesty will sanction it, monsieur ? ” 
he said interrogatively, and he shook his 
head.. “ That is a risk I dare not run. 
My warrant sets me under imperative obli¬ 
gations which I must discharge—you will 
see the justice of what I state.” 

His tone was all humility, all subservience, 
nevertheless it was firm to the point of 
being hard. But my last card, the card upon 
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which I was depending, was yet to be 
played. 

“ Will you do me the honour to step 
aside with me, Chevalier ? ” I commanded 
rather than besought. 

44 At your service, sir,” said he, and I drew 
him out of earshot of those others. 

“ Now, St. Eustace, we can talk,” said I, 
with an abrupt change of manner from the 
coldly arrogant to the coldly menacing. 
44 I marvel greatly at your temerity in 
pursuing this Iscariot business after learning 
who I am, at Toulouse two nights ago.” 

He clenched his hands, and his weak 
face hardened. 

44 I would beg you to consider your expres¬ 
sions, monsieur, and to control them,” 
said he in a thick voice. I vouchsafed him 
a stare of freezing amazement. 

“ You will no doubt remember in what 
capacity I find you employed. Nay, keep 
your hands still, St. Eustace. I don’t 
fight catchpolls, and if you give me trouble 
my men are yonder.” And I jerked my 
thumb over my shoulder. 44 And now to 
business. I am not minded to talk all day. 
I was saying that I marvel at your temerity, 
and more particularly at your having laid 
information against M. de Lav6dan, and 
having come here to arrest him, knowing, 
as you must know, that I am interested in 
the Vicomte.” 

“ I have heard of that interest, monsieur,” 
said he, with a sneer for which I could have 
struck him. 

44 This act of yours,” I pursued, ignoring 
his interpolation, “savours very much of 
flying in the face of Destiny. It almost 
seems to me as if you were defying me.” 

His lip trembled and his eye shunned 
my glance. 

“ Indeed—indeed, monsieur-” he was 

protesting, when I cut him short. 

“ You cannot be so great a fool but that 
you must realise that if I tell the King 
what I know of you, you will be stripped of 
your ill-gotten gains, and broken on the 
wheel for a double traitor—a betrayer of 
your fellow-rebels.” 

“ But you will not do that,' monsieur ? ” 
he cried. “ It would be unworthy in yom” 

At that I laughed in his face. 

“ Heart of Mary ! Are you to be whatfyou 
please, and do you still expect that men 
shall be nice in dealing with yon 1 I 
would do this thing, and, by my faithg 
M. de St. Eustace, I will do it if you compel 
me! ” 

He reddened and moved his foot uneasilyi 
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Perhaps I did not take the best way with 
him. I might have confined myself to 
sowing fear in his heart; that alone might 
have had the effect I desired; by visiting 
upon him at the same time the insults I 
could not repress, I may have aroused his 
resistance, and excited his desire above all 
else to thwart me. 

“ What do you want of me ? ” he 
demanded, with a sudden arrogance which 
almost cast mine into the shade. 

“ I want you,” said I, deeming the time 
ripe to make a plain tale of it, “ to withdraw 
your men, and to ride back to Toulouse 
without M. de Lav6dan, there to confess 
to the Keeper of the Seals that your sus¬ 
picions were unfounded, and that you have 
culled evidence that the Vicomte has had 
no relations with Monsieur the King’s 
brother.” 

He looked at me in amazement—amusedly 
almost. 

“ A likely story that to bear to the astute 
gentlemen in Toulouse,” said he. 

“ Aye, mo /ot, a most.likely story,” said 
I. “ When they come to consider the profit 
that you are losing by not apprehending the 
Vicomte, and can think of none that you 
are making, they will have little difficulty 
in believing you.” 9 

44 But what of this evidence you refer 
to ? ” 

44 You have, I take it, discovered no 
incriminating evidence—no documents that 
will tell against the Vicomte ? ” 

“ No, monsieur, it is true that I have 
not-” 

He stopped and bit his lip, my smile 
making him aware of his indiscretion. 

“ Very well, then, you must invent some 
evidence to prove that he was in no way 
associated with the rebellion.” 

“ M. de Bardelys,” said he very insolentlyi 
44 we waste time in idle words. If you think 
that I will imperil my neck for the sake of 
serving you or the Vicomte, you are in a 
most prodigious error.” 

“ I have never thought so. But I have 
thought that you might be induced to 
imperil your neck—as you have it—for 
its own sake, and to the end that you might 
save it.” 

He moved away. 

44 Monsieur, you talk in vain. You have 
no royal warrant to supersede mine. Do 
what you will when you come to Toulouse,” 
and he smiled darkly. “ Meanwhile, the 
Vicomte goes with me.” 

44 You have no evidence against him/ 1 
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I cried, scarce believing that he would dare 
to defy me and that I had failed. 

“ I have the evidence of my word. I 
am ready to swear to what I know—that 
whilst I was here at Lavedan, some weeks 
ago, 1 discovered his connection with the 
rebels.” 

“ And what think you, miserable fool, 
shall your word weigh against mine ? ” I 
cried. “ Never fear, M. le Chevalier, I 
shall be in Toulouse to give you the lie by 
showing that your word is a word no man 
may attach faith to, and by exposing to the 
King your past conduct. If you think that 
after i have spoken King Louis; whom they 
name the Just, will suffer the trial of the 
Vicomte to go further on your instigation, 
or if you think that you will be able to slip 
your own neck from the noose I shall have 
set about it, you are an infinitely greater 
fool than I deemed you.” 

He stopped and looked at me over his 
shoulder, his face crimson, and his brows 
black as a thunder-cloud. 

“ All this may betide when you come to 
Toulouse, M. de Bardelys,” said he darkly. 
** But from here to Toulouse it is a matter 
of some twenty leagues.” 

With a short, disdainful laugh he turned 
on his heel and left me, baffled and angry, to 
puzzle out the occult meaning of his parting 
words. 

He gave his men the order to mount, 
and bade M. de Lavedan step intp the coach, 
whereupon Gilles shot me a glance of inquiry. 
For a second, as I stepped slowly after the 
Chevalier, I was minded to try armed 
resistance, and to convert that grey court¬ 
yard into a shambles. Then I saw betimes 
the fatality of such a step, and I shrugged 
my shoulders in answer to my servant’s 
glance. 

I would have spoken to the Vicomte 
ere he departed, but I was too deeply 
chagrined and humiliated by my defeat. 
So much so that I had no room in my 
thoughts even for the very natural conjecture 
of what Lavedan must be thinking of me. 
I repented me then of my rashness in coming 
to Lavedan without having seen the Kang— 
as Castelroux had counselled me. I had 
come indulging vain dreams of a splendid 
overthrow of St. Eustace. I had thought 
to shine heroically in Mademoiselle’s eyes, 
and thus I had hoped that both gratitude 
for having saved her father, and admiration 
at the manner in which I had achieved it, 
would predispose her to grant me a hearing 
in which I might plead my rehabilitation. 
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Once that were granted me I did not doubt 
I should prevail. 

Now my dream was all dispelled, and my 
pride had suffered just such a humiliating 
fall as the moralists tell us pride must ever 
suffer. There seemed little left me but to go 
hence with lambent tail, like a dog that has 
been whipped—my dazzling escort become 
a mockery that but served the more loudly 
to advertise my true impotency. 

As I approached the coach the Vicomtesse 
swept suddenly down the steps, and 
came towards me with a friendly smile. 

“ M. de Bardelys,” said she, “ we are 
grateful for your intervention in the cause 
of that rebel, my husband.” 

“ Madame,” I besought her, under my 
breath, “ if you would not totally destroy 
him I beseech you to be cautious. By 
your leave I will have my men refreshed, 
and thereafter I shall take the road to 
Toulouse again. I can only hope that my 
intervention with the King may bear better 
fruit,” 

Although I spoke in a subdued key, St. 
Eustace, who stood near us, overheard me* 
as his face very clearly testified. 

“ Remain here, sir,” she replied with 
some effusion,/* and follow us when you are 
rested.” 

** Follow you ? ” I inquired. “ Do you 
then go with M. de Lavedan ? ” 

“ No, Anne,” said the Vicomte politely 
from the carriage- “ It will be tiring you 
unnecessarily. You were better advised 
to remain here until my return.” 

I doubt not that the poor Vicomte was 
more concerned with how she would tire 
him than with how the journey might tire 
her. But the Vicomtesse was not to be 
gainsaid. The Chevalier had sneered when 
the Vicomte spoke of returning. Madame 
had caught that sneer, and she swung round 
upon him now with fury. 

“ He’ll not return, you think, you Judas,” 
she snarled at him, her lean, swarthy face 
growing very evil to see. ** But he shall— 
by Heaven, he shall! And look to your skin 
when he does, monsieur the catchpoll, 
for, on my honour, you shall have a foretaste 
of the nethermost regions for your trouble 
in this matter.” 

The Chevalier smiled with much restraint. 

“ A woman’s tongue,” said he, “ docs no 
injury.” 

“ Will a woman’s arm, think you % ” 
demanded that warlike matron. “ You 
musk-stinking tipstaff, I’ll-” 

“ Anne, my love,” implored the Vicomte 
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soothingly. “ I beg that you will control 
yourself.” 

“ Shall I submit to the insolence of this 
arrogant vassal ? Shall I-” 

“ Remember rather that it ill-becomes the 
dignity of your station to address the fellow. 
We avoid venomous reptiles, but we do not 
pause to reproach them with their venom. 
The Deity made them so.” 

St. Eustace coloured to the roots of his 
hair, then, turning hastily to the driver, 
he bade him start. He would have closed 
the door with that, but Madame thrust 
herself forward. That was the Chevalier’s 
chance to be avenged. 

“ You cannot go,” said he. 

“ Cannot ? ” her cheeks reddened. “ Why 
not, M . Vespion ? ” 

“ I have no reasons to afford you,” he 
answered brutally. “ You cannot go.” 

“ Your pardon, Chevalier,” I interposed. 
“You go beyond your rights in seeking to 
prevent her. M. le Vicomte is not yet 
convicted. Do not, I beseech you, transcend 
the already odious character of your work.” 
And without more ado I shouldered him 
aside, and held the door that she might 
enter. She rewarded me with a smile— 
half-vicious, half-whimsical—and mounted 
the step. St. Eustace would have inter¬ 
fered. He came at me as if resenting that 
shoulder-thrust of mine, and for a second I 
almost thought he would have committed 
the madness of striking me. 

“ Take care, St. Eustace,” I said very 
quietly, my eyes fixed on his. And much 
as dead Caesar may have threatened Brutus 
with Philippi—“ We meet at Toulouse, 
Chevalier,” said I, and closing the carriage 
door I stepped back. 

There was a flutter of skirts behind me. 
It was Mademoiselle. So brave and out¬ 
wardly so calm until now, the moment of 
actual separation—and added thereunto 
perhaps her mother’s going and the loneli¬ 
ness that for herself she foresaw—proved 
more than she could endure. I stepped 
aside, and she swept past me and caught at 
the leather curtain of the coach. 

“ Father ! ” she sobbed. 

There are some things that a man of 
breeding may not witness; some things to 
look upon which is near akin to eavesdrop¬ 
ing or reading the letters of another. 

uch a scene did I now account the present 
one, and, turning, I moved away. But 
St. Eustace cut it short, for scarce had I 
taken three paces when his voice rang out 
the command to move. The driver hesitated, 
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for the girl was still hanging at the window; 
But a second command, accompanied by 
a vigorous oath, overcame his hesitation. 
He gathered up his reins, cracked his whip, 
and the lumbering wheels began to move. 

“ Have a care, child,” I heard the 
Vicomte cry, “ have a care ! Adieu , mon 
enfant l ” 

She sprang back, sobbing, and assuredly 
she would have fallen, thrown out of balance 
by the movement of the coach, but that I 
put forth my hands and caught her. 

I do not think she knew whose were the 
arms that held her for that brief space, 
so desolated was she by the grief so long 
repressed. At last she realised that it was 
this worthless Bardelys against whom she 
rested ; this man who had wagered that he 
would win and wed her; this impostor 
who had come to her under an assumed 
name ; this knave who had lied to her as 
no gentleman could have lied, swearing to 
love her, whilst, in reality, he did no more 
than seek to win a wager. When all this 
she realised, she shuddered a second, 
then moved abruptly from my grasp, and, 
without so much as a glance at me, she left 
me, and, ascending the steps of the Chateau, 
she passed from my sight. 

I gave the order to dismount as the last 
of St. Eustace’s followers vanished under 
the portcullis. 

a h e 

CHAPTER XX. 

The Flint and the Sled. 

ADEMOISELLE will see you, Mon¬ 
sieur,” said Anatole at last. 

Twice already had he carried 
unavailingly my request that Roxalanuc 
should accord me an interview ere I de¬ 
parted. On this the third occasion I had 
bidden him say that I would not stir from 
Lav^dan until she had done mo the honour 
of hearing me. Seemingly Jhat threat had 
prevailed where intreaties had been scorned. 

I followed Anatole from the half-light of 
the hall in which I had been pacing into 
the salon overlooking the terraces and the 
river, where Roxalanne awaited me. She 
was standing at the further end of the 
room by one of the long windows, which 
was open, for, although we were already in 
the first week of October, the air of Langue¬ 
doc was as warm and balmy as that of 
Paris or Picardy is in summer. 

I advanced to the centre of the chamber, 
and there I paused and waited until it 
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should please her to acknowledge my 
resence and turn to face me. I was no 
edgling, I had seen much, I had learnt 
much and been in many places, and my 
bearing was wont to convey it. Never in 
my life had I been gauche , for which I thank 
my parents, and if years ago—long years ago 
—a certain timidity had marked my first 
introductions to the Louvre and the Luxem¬ 
bourg, that timidity' was something from 
which I had long since parted company. 
And yet it seemed to me, as I stood in that 
pretty, sunlit room awaiting the pleasure 
of that child, scarce out of her teens, that 
some of the awkwardness I had escaped in 
earlier years, some of the timidity of long 
ago, came to me then. I shifted the weight 
of my body from one leg to the other ; 
I fingered the table b which I stood; 
1 pulled at the hat I held ; my colour 
came and went; I looked at her furtively 
from under bent brows, and I was glad 
that, her back being towards me, she might 
not see the clown I must have seemed. 

At length, unable longer to brook that 
discomposing silence— 

“ Mademoiselle ! ” I called softly. The 
sound of my own voice seemed to invigorate 
me, to strip me of my awkwardness and self- 
consciousness. It broke the spell that for a 
moment had been o’er me, and brought me 
back to myself—to the vain, self-confident, 
flamboyant Bardelys that perhaps you have 
pictured from my writings. 

“ I hope, Monsieur,” she answered without 
turning, “ that what you may have to say 
may justify in some measure your very 
importunate insistence.” 

On my life this was not encouraging. 
But now that I was master of myself, I 
was not so easily to be again disconcerted. 
My eyes rested upon her as she stood almost 
framed in the opening of that long window. 
How straight and supple she was, yet how 
dainty and slight withal. She was far from 
being a tall woman, but her clean length of 
limb, her very slightness, and the high¬ 
bred poise of her shapely head, conveyed an 
illusion of height unless you stood beside 
her. The illusion did not sway me then. 

I saw only a child; but a child with a great 
spirit, with a great soul that seemed to 
accentuate her physical helplessness. That 
helplessness, which I felt rather than saw, 
wove pity into the warp of my love. She 
was in grief just then—in grief at the arrest 
of her father, and at the dark fate that 
threatened him ; in grief at the unworthiness 
of a lover. Of the two which might be 


the more bitter it was not mine to judge, 
but I burnt to gather her to me, to comfort 
and cherish her, to make her one with me* 
and thus, whilst giving her something 
of my man’s height and strength, cull from 
her something of that pure, noble spirit, 
and thus sanctify my own. 

I had a moment’s weakness when she 
spoke. I was within an ace of advancing 
and casting myself upon my knees like any 
Lenten penitent, to sue forgiveness. But I 
set the inclination down betimes. Such 
expedients would not avail me here. 

“ What I have to say, Mademoiselle,” I 
answered after a pause, “ would warrant a 
sinner’s intrusion into Heaven.” 

I spoke solemnly, yet not too solemnly; 
the least slur of a sardonic humour was in 
my tones. 

She moved her head upon the white 
column of her neck, and with the gesture 
one of her brown curls became disordered. I 
could fancy the upward tilt of her delicate 
nose, the scornful curve of her lip as she 
answered shortly: 

. “ Then say it quickly, Monsieur.” 

And, being thus bidden, I said quickly: 

“ I love you, Roxalanne.” 

Her heel beat the shimmering parquet 
of the floor; she half-turned towards me, 
her cheeks flushed, her lip tremulous 
with auger. 

“ Will you say what you have to say, 
monsieur ? ” she demanded in a concen¬ 
trated voice, “ and, having said it, will 
you go ? ” 

“ Mademoiselle, I have already said it,” 

I answered with a wistful smile. 

“ Oh! ” she gasped. Then suddenly 
facing round upon me, a world of anger in 
her blue eyes—eyes that I had known 
dreamy, but which were now very wide 
awake. “ Was it to offer me this last insult 
that you forced your presence upon me ? 
Was it to mock me with those words, me— 
a defenceless woman with no man about me 
to punish you ? Shame, sir! Yet it 
is no more than I might look for in you.” 

“ Mademoiselle, you do me grievous 
wrong-” I began. 

“ I do you no wrong,” she answered hotly, 
then stopped, unwilling haply to be drawn 
into contention with me. “ Enfin , since 
you have said what you came to say— 
will you go ? ” And she pointed to the 
door. 

“ Mademoiselle, Mademoiselle- 99 I 

began in a voice of earnest intercession. 

“ Go ! ” she interrupted angrily, and for a 
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second the violence of her voice and gesture 
almost reminded me of the Vicomtesse. 
“ I will hear no more from you.” 

“ Mademoiselle, you shall,” I answered 
no whit less firmly. 

“ I will not listen to you. Talk if you 
will. You shall have the walls for audience.” 
And she moved towards the door, but I 
barred her passage. I was courteous to the 
last degree ; I bowed low before her as I 
put myself in her way. 

“ It is all that was wanting—that you 
should offer me violence! ” she exclaimed. 

“ Heaven forbid ! ” said I. 

“ Then let me pass.” 

“ Aye—when you have heard me.” 

“ I do not wish to hear you. Nothing 
that you may say can matter to me. Oh, 
Monsieur, if you have any instincts of 
gentility, if you have any pretension to be 
accounted anything but a worthless knave, I 
beg of you to respect my grief. You wit¬ 
nessed, yourself, the arrest of my father. 
This is no season for such a scene as you are 
creating.” 

“ Pardon ! It is in such a season as this 
that you need the comfort and support that 
the man you love alone can give you.” 

“ The man I love ? ” she echoed, and 
from flushed that they had been, her cheeks 
went very pale. Her eyes fell for an instant, 
then they were raised again, and their blue 
depths yrere offered me. “ I think, sir,” she 
said, through her teeth, “ that your insolence 
transcends all belief.” 

“ Do you deny it ? ” I cried. “ Do you 
deny that you love me ? If yoti can— 
why, then, you lied to me three nights ago 
at Toulouse ! ” 

That smote her hard; so hard that she 
forgot her assurance that she would not 
listen to me ; her promise to herself that she 
would stoop to no contention with me. 

“ If, in a momentary weakness, in my 
ignorance of you as you truly are, I did make 
some such admission, I did entertain such 
feelings for you, things have come to my 
knowledge since then, Monsieur, that have 
revealed you to me as another man; I 
have learnt something that has utterly 
withered such love as I then confessed. Now, 
Monsieur, are you satisfied, and will you let 
me pass ? ” She said the last words with a 
return of her imperiousness, already angry 
at having been drawn so far. 

“ I am satisfied, Mademoiselle,” I ans¬ 
wered brutally, “that you did not speak 
the truth three nights ago. You never 
loved me. It was pity that deluded you, 
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shame that urged you—shame at the 
Delilah part you had played and at your 
betrayal of me. Now, Mademoiselle, you 
may pass,” said I. 

And I stood aside, assured that as she 
was a woman she would not pass me now. 
Nor did she. She recoiled a step instead. 
Her lip quivered. Then she recovered 
quickly. Her mother might have told her 
that she was a fool for engaging herself 
in such a duel with me—me, the veteran 
of a hundred amorous combats. Yet 
though I doubt not it was her first assault- 
at-arms of this description, she was more 
than a match for me, as her next words 
proved. 

“ Monsieur, I thank you for enlightening 
me. I cannot indeed have spoken the 
truth three nights ago. You are right, I 
do not doubt it now, and you lift from me 
a load of shame.” 

Cielf It was like a thrust in the high 
lines, and its hurtful violence staggered me. 
I was finished, it seemed. The victory was 
hers, and she but a child with no practice 
of Cupid’s art of fence! 

“ Now, Monsieur,” she added, “ now that 
you are satisfied that you did wrong to 
say I loved you, now that we have disposed 
of that question— adieu!” 

“ A moment yet,” I cried. “ We have 
disposed of that, but there was another 
point, an earlier one which for the moment 
we have disregarded. We have—you have 
—disproved the love I was so presumptuous 
as to believe you fostered for m e - We have 
yet to reckon with the love 1 bear you , 
Mademoiselle, and of that we shall not be 
able to dispose so readily.” 

With a gesture of weariness or of impa¬ 
tience, she turned aside. 

“ What is it you want ? What do you 
seek to gain by thus provoking me ? To 
win your wager ? ” Her voice was cold. 
Who to have looked upon that childlike 
face, upon those meek, pondering eyes, 
could have believed her capable of so much 
harshness ? 

“ There can no longer be any question of 
my wager ; I have lost and paid it,” said I. 

She looked up suddenly. Her brows met 
in a frown of bewilderment. Clearly this 
interested her. Again was she drawn. 

“ How ? ” she asked. “ You have lost 
and paid it ? ” 

“ Even so. That odious, cursed, in¬ 
famous wager was the something which I 
hinted at so often as standing between you 
and me. The confession that so often I 
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*as on the point of making, that so often 
you urged me to. make—concerned that 
wager. Would to Heaven, Roxalanne, that 
1 had told you,” I cried, and it seemed to 
me that the sincerity ringing in my voice 
drove some of the harshness from her 
countenance, some of the coldness from her 
glance. 

“ Unfortunately,” I pursued, “ it always 
seemed to me either not yet time, or already 
too late. Yet so soon as I regained my 
liberty, my first thought was of that. 
While the wager existed I might not ask you 
to become my wife, lest I should seem to 
be carrying out the original intention which 
embarked me upon the business of wooing 
you, and brought me here to Languedoc. 
And so my first step was to seek out Chatel- 
lerault and deliver him my note of hand 
for my Picardy possessions, the bulk— 
by far the greater bulk—of all my fortune. 
My second step was to repair to you at the 
Hotel de l’Epee. 

“ At last I could approach you with 
clean hands ; I could confess what I had 
done, and since it seemed to me that I 
had made the utmost atonement, I was 
confident of success. Alas ! I came too late. 
In the porch of the auberge I met you as you 
came forth. From my talkative intendant 
you had learnt already the story of that 
bargain into which Bardelys had entered. 
You had learnt who I was, and you thought 
that ypu had learnt why I wooed you. 
Accordingly you could but despise me.” 

She had sunk into a chair. Her hands 
were folded in a listless manner in her lap, 


and her eyes were lowered, her cheeks pale. 
But the swift heave of her bosom told me 
that my words were not without effect. 

“ Do you know nothing of the bargain that 
I made with Chatellerault ? ” she asked 
in a voice that held, I thought, some trace 
of misery. 

“ Chatellerault was a cheat,” I cried. 
“ No man of honour in France would have 
accounted himself under obligation to pay 
that wager. I paid it, not because I 
thought the payment due, but that by 
its payment I might offer you a culminating 
proof of my sincerity.” 

“ Be that as it may,” said she, “ I passed 
him my word to—to marry him, if he set 
you at liberty.” 

“ The promise does not hold, for when you 
made it I was already at liberty. Besides, 
Chatellerault is dead by now—or very near 
it.” 

“ Dead ? ” she echoed, looking up. 

“Yes, dead. We fought-” The 

ghost of a smile, of sudden, of scornful 
understanding, passed like a ray of light 
across her face. “ Pardieu! ” I cried, 
“ you do me a wrong there. It was not by 
my hand that he fell. It was not by me that 
the duel was instigated.” And with that I 
gave her the whole details of the affair, 
including the information that Chatellerault 
had been no party to my release, and that 
for his attempted judicial murder of me, 
the King would have dealt very hardly 
with him had he not saved the King the 
trouble by throwing himself upon his 
sword. 


{To be continued.) 
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By S. W. 


The young man smiled a gloomy smile — 
His thoughts were full of care ; 

He had no friend who could beguile 
His bosom from despair. 

Three days had passed, and no reply 
Had come to his appeals ; 

No answer to his bitter cry — 

For he was out at heels . 


A knock! The servant entered in — 

“ A letter , sir, for you / ” 

A missive from his next-of-kin ! 

Ah, Heavens / Could it be true ? 

“ Dear nephew ”—thus it ran —“ I read 
Your note with much distress ; 

The miseries you left unsaid 
An Uncle's heart could guess : 


“ I send ”—“ A cheque /” ihe nephew cried , 

And capered in his glee; 

Then read, upon the other side 
“ —My deepest sympathy / ” 

o % O 
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The only guides that many readers of novels have as to the attractive¬ 
ness of a book are the reviews published in contemporary periodicals. 
These reviews, for the most part, are entirety critical, and tell very 
tittle of what the prospective reader really wants to know—the plot of 
the story . 

In this feature—dealing with new works of fiction only—we give 
the salient points of the book under consideration in the form of a 
short story, written as nearly as possible in the same style as that 
adopted by the author. 


THE MAN. 




j* 
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By BRAM 

STOKER. 

(Wm. Heinemann. 

6s.) 



I. 

11 T WOULD rather be an angel than God. 

X I’d like to be able to do things.” 

The voice of the speaker sounded 
clearly through the hawthorn trees. A young 
man and a young girl who sat together on 
the low tombstone looked at each other. 
They had heard the voices of two children 
talking, but had not noticed what they 
said; it was the sentiment, not the sound, 
which roused their attention. 

The two young figures seated on the old 
grey tomb stood out conspicuously. Both 
were clad in hunting scarlet. The girl’s 
black hat was tipped forward by the piled-up 
masses of her red-golden hair. Even in her 
fourteenth year Miss Stephen Norman gave 
promise of striking beauty. 

Stephen’s companion, Harold An Wolf, 
was some five years her senior. He was of 
fine stature, more than six feet two in 
height, and his face bore the imprint of 
iron determination. 

As they rode homeward, thinking of the 
child’s remark in the churchyard, Harold 
asked Stephen: “ Can a woman be just to 
another woman, or to a man, for the matter 
of that, where either her own affection or a 
fault of the other is concerned ? ” 

“ I don’t see any possible reason to the 
contrary,” said Stephen. “ Surely pride 
alone should insure justice in the former 
case, and the consciousness of superiority 
in the other.” 

Harold shook his head. 

As the two rode up the road, Stephen said 
quietly to herself: “ To be God and be able 
to do things ! ” 
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II. 

The years passed, and Stephen Norman 
grew up. Stephen, an orphan, dwelt at 
Normanstead, with her aunt, and Harold, 
who was also an orphan, lived hard by^oa 
a comfortable estate which had been given 
to him by Stephen’s late father. Stephen 
had been thrown a good deal in the society 
of Leonard Everard, a young fellow who 
had played with her as a child. He was 
less grave than Harold, seemed to under¬ 
stand her better, and for some time past she 
had occupied herself greatly with all kinds 
of abstruse speculations about love. 

“ What is this love ? ” she asked herself, 
“ that makes all us women weak, each in our 
own way ? Why should a woman want'to 
give away her own soul ? Why do we never 
find out till it is too late the real meaning 
of things ? Well, I will take a different 
way.” 

During the next few days she was abnor¬ 
mally restless, for she had at last made up 
her mind to test her theories of the equality 
of the sexes by asking Leonard Everard 
to marry her; but her difficulty was as 
to doing it. At last she wrote to him : 

Dear Leonard,— Would it be convenient for 
you to meet me to-morrow, Tuesday, at half-past 
twelve o’clock, on the top of Cester Hill ? I want 
to speak about a matter that may have some 
interest to you; it will be more private there than 
in the house. Yours sincerely, 

Stephen Norman. 

Leonard, who had been bombarded with 
dunning letters from tradesmen, and had 
run extravagantly into debt, received the 
letter the next morning, and rather ill- 
naturedly went to the meeting placej 
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u What a girl you are, Stephen,” he. said, 
“ dragging a fellow all the way up here.” 

In spite of this unpromising beginning, 
Stephen forced herself to explain her 
purpose. 

Leonard stared at her in bewilderment, 
and acted like the cad he was. “ You are 
always doing something or other to put a 
chap in the wrong and make him ridicu¬ 
lous. Upon my soul, I don’t know what 
I’ve done that you should fix on me! ” 

Stephen realised the mistake she had 
made. “ That will do, Leonard,” she said 
quietly. “I have done an unconventional 
thing, I know, and I daresay I shall have 
to pay for it in humiliating bitterness of 
thought later on.” 

As she moved away, her dismissal of 
the subject was that of an empress to a 
serf. Leonard would have liked to answer 
her; to have given vent to his indignation ; 
but somehow her simple dignity outclassed 
him. The little girl whom he had bullied 
had become a woman—and such a woman 
as demanded respect and admiration even 
from such a man. 

m. 

A few days later, Harold was in Norcester 
on business. It was late when he went to 
the club to dine. Whilst waiting for dinner, 
he met Leonard Everard, flushed and 
somewhat uncertain in his speech. Leonard, 
being an old friend, Harold offered to drive 
him home. At ten o’clock Harold’s dog-cart 
was ready. He found Leonard much more 
unsteady than he had been earlier in the 
evening. On the way home, the intoxicated 
man murmured something. “ What’s 
that ? ” asked Harold. 

The whole thing came out, and Harold 
nearly throttled him. But Leonard pro¬ 
duced Stephen’s letter, and Harold kept 
it. Then Leonard went to sleep again. 

When Leonard woke up sober, Harold 
made him confess the truth of his drunken 
utterances. “ If,” said Harold, “ you ever 
mention to a living soul what you have told 
me twice to-night, even though you should 
then be Stephen’s husband; if you should 
cause her harm in public or in private, I 
shall kill you.” 

He went to see Stephen next day to tell 
her of his love, and Stephen, wounded to 
the core by Leonard’s conduct, lost her head. 
“ You thought,” she said, “ that because 
I had been refused by one man, I would 
jump at the next that came along. You 
thought, I suppose, that this poor, neglected, 
despised, rejected woman, who wanted so 


much to marry that she couldn’t wait for a 
man to ask her, would hand herself over to 
the first chance comer who threw his hand¬ 
kerchief to her; would hand over herself— 
and her fortune ! ” 

Unable to explain, the stupefied Harold 
realised that Stephen wished him to go. 
He bowed gravely and went away, changed 
his name to “ John Robinson,” and took 
passage to New York. 

IV. 

When she realised that Harold had gone, 
Stephen wished him back again, discovered 
that she really loved him. 

But Harold did not return. He had gone 
to the Yukon, where he founded “ Robinson 
City,” and lived for two years. 

At length the yearning to return home 
and see Stephen became irresistible, and 
Harold started for England, not knowing 
that Stephen, through the dying out of 
another branch of the family, had become 
Countess de Lannoy in her own right, 
and had taken possession of her old castle, 
on the north-eastern coast of Britain. 
And so it chanced that one evening, Stephen, 
looking out from the castle tower, saw a 
great ship, ablaze in the bows, driving 
through the waves with all her speed. In 
a few seconds she was in the saddle, tearing 
down to the port. 

The shock of the vessel’s striking the 
sand was terrific. As the wind took the 
smoke south, a huge man with a full, dark 
beard, was seen to climb on the wreck of 
the mast aft, and make fast the end of a 
great coil of rope. Then Harold fastened 
the other end of the rope round his waist, 
and threw himself into the sea. 

A coastguard took a lead-topped cane, 
and, coiling a line, threw it to the swimmer, 
who grasped the cord and fastened it to the 
rope. Seeing that he was a drag on the 
rope, Harold cut himself free from it, and 
drifted away. His only chance was to round 
the headland and gain an opening. Stephen, 
watching his efforts, had a house set on 
fire, as a beacon to guide him. Just as his 
strength failed him, Harold heard a voice 
by his side, “ Lay hold here! Catch the 
girth ! ” A young fellow of the neighbour¬ 
hood had mounted his horse, jumped into 
the sea, and reached him. “Where? Where? 
Help me ! Iam blind ! ” Harold cried. 
****** 

But in time Harold recovered his sight, 
and married Stephen, and they lived 
happily ever after. 
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I. 

HEAD appeared at either window ol 
the postchaise. Henrietta looked 
forward. Her lover looked back. 
The postchaise had nearly cleared the 
sands, and behind it the low line of the 
Lancashire coast was fading from sight. 
“ We are safe,” said Stewart. “ To-morrow 
we can be married.” 

“ I am not afraid of my brother,” she said. 
M Captain Clyne will think of this road.” 

“ He will not have had the news before 
noon. I thought he did not love you % ” 

“ He does not, but he loves himself. A 
week to-day was the date fixed for our 
marriage. I hate all his kind. They are 
as hard as stones, stiff as oaks, cruel as their 
own laws. They see men die of starvation 
at their gates, but all is for the best as long 
as they govern.” 

As they approached the shores of Winder- 
mere, Henrietta was craving for something 
to reassure her for the rash step she had 
taken. Her heart, hitherto untouched, 
awoke. “ Kiss me,” she murmured, “ I 
have only you now ! ” 

He caught her in his arms, but the chaise 
was in the very act of drawing up at the door 
of the inn. 

“ This way, ma’am,” said the landlord. 

“ Thank you,” said Henrietta, “ but I 
wished to be placed in the landlady’s charge.” 

“ Let us go in and settle that afterwards,” 
said Stewart. 

The girl looked at him, half wondering, 
half indignant. She turned to the landlady. 
“ I am tired and need no supper. Will you 
take me into a room where I can rest ? ” 

Henrietta wondered what ailed Stewart. 
Save for a burly man in a red waistcoat, 
there were oniy the people of the inn 
present. 

II. 

The Government which ruled England 
in 1819 was made up-of brave men. The 
peace after Waterloo had been welcomed 
with enthusiasm. Men supposed that it 
would put an end to the strain which the 
nation had borne for the last twenty yearn. 
Instead of prosperity, however, there 
followed a period of want and misery 
almost without parallel, and the working 
classes hastened to seek redress by unlawful 
means. Henrietta’s lover, although she 
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knew it not, was deeply involved in treason¬ 
able practices, and was also 44 wanted ” 
on a charge of murder. The burly man in 
the red waistcoat whom Henrietta had seen 
the previous evening, was a Bow Street 
runner in search of him. When Henrietta 
came down to breakfast, the runner was 
waiting for her in the room. After telling 
her Stewart was gone he produced a letter 
in the latter’s handwriting. 

The girl read it with amazement. 

“ Who is this Sally ? ” she asked. 

“ His wife,” said Mrs. Gilson, the landlady: 

To her utter surprise, Henrietta Damer 
found herself charged before the local 
magistrate with receiving, harbouring, and 
assisting one William Waterson, Otherwise 
Stewart, against whom indictments for 
various felonies and treason felonies had 
been found. The scene was ended by the 
landlord going bail for her, and Henrietta 
found herself a prisoner at the inn under 
the surveillance of Bishop, the runner: 
Anthony Clyne came to tell her that her 
family disowned her and, practically, that 
he did the same. 

When he had gone, Henrietta moped for 
three or four days, and the landlady, 
Mrs. Gilson, seeing that evidently the girl 
would be ill if she had nothing to divert 
her thoughts, sent her on a message to the 
doctor’s wife, Mrs. Tyson, at Starvecrow 
Farm. She found Mrs. Tyson an invalid, and 
Mrs. Tyson confided to her that she was 
afraid of one Bess, an insolent gipsy girl, 
whom Henrietta had seen hanging round 
the inn. 

On her way back to the inn, Anthony 
dyne’s chaplain came to Henrietta with a 
letter, in which Clyne suggested that she 
should marry the chaplain to save her good 
name. The suggestion hurt her horribly. 

Two mornings later, Henrietta slipped 
out of the back of the house when Bishop 
was carefully guarding the front. She 
wanted to be alone and think. She was 
within a few yards of Hinkson’s Farm, 
where Bess the gipsy girl lived, when she 
saw Hornyold, the magistrate, coming 
towards her. Anxious to avoid him, she 
turned into the farm and entered the kitchen: 
As she did so, someone moved overhead 
and descended the stairs. Out of the stair¬ 
way’s dusky gloom, a face looked at her. 
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The face was Stewart’s. Henrietta turned 
and went away without a word. 

Stewart wondered whether she would 
betray him. Then Bess returned, and 
was filled with jealous rage at the news that 
Henrietta had seen him. She brought 
Stewart a letter, which he tore open. 
“ The fools,” he cried. u They are coming 
here.” 

“ They ? Who ? ” asked Bess. 

“ Thistlewood and Lunt. Lancashire is 
too hot for them, so they are coming here 
to ruin me. Clyne has sworn out an infor¬ 
mation against them, and they swear they’ll 
have their revenge.” 

Then Bess concocted a scheme by which 
Henrietta was to be kidnapped. Stewart 
wrote a letter asking Henrietta to meet his 
messenger at ten the next evening where 
Troutbeck Lane comes down to the beck, 
if she had the heart to save him from a 
violent death. After many qualms Henri¬ 
etta went, but no one was there. The next 
morning she heard that Clyne’s child had 
been stolen, and that she was suspected of 
knowing all about the outrage. When Clyne 
furiously sought to find out what she knew 
of the matter, she would not speak. He 
wrenched her wrist and left her, and Henri¬ 
etta was committed to Kendal Gaol. 

III. 

Sutton, the chaplain (he was now madly 
in love with Henrietta) found the letter 
from Stewart which Henrietta had torn up, 
put it together again, and made Clyne see 
that she was innocent. “ You must fetch 
her back,” said the magnanimous chaplain, 
and Clyne went. 

“ I have been very unhappy,” Henrietta 
said, when Clyne sought to exculpate 
himself for his share in sending her to prison. 
And wondered why she complained instead 
of accusing and blaming him. 

“ I believe it,” he said slowly. “ We 
have wronged one another.” 

In the reaction occasioned by her better 
relations with Clyne, Henrietta came to 
the desperate resolution of seeking Stewart 
to find out if he had Clyne’s child, or knew 
where it was. The next day, after her 
return to the inn, she cleverly escaped 
from Bishop and reached Starvecrow Farm. 
Bess the gipsy flamed into furious hate and 
jealousy at the sight of her rival, but con¬ 
sented to take her to Stewart at Hinkson’s 
farm. The moment she had passed the 
farm threshold, Henrietta saw that she 
had been trapped, and was in the presence 


of the Lancashire conspirator, Lunt, a man 
named Giles, and a gipsy admirer of Bess, 
who were in hiding. Stewart was not there, 
and there was no sign of the child. 

At last, after heaping indignities on 
Henrietta, Bess took her to Clyne’s child, 
who was confined in a sort of cave, and half¬ 
dead from neglect and exposure. Henrietta 
stayed with him the whole of the night and 
next day, and then implored Bess to take 
them back to the kitchen or she would go 
mad. Bess reluctantly consented. 

Suddenly someone knocked, and Lunt 
and his men retired to the dairy. It was 
only an old servant of Mrs. Tyson’s come 
to inquire after her. Before the men 
recovered from their surprise. Henrietta 
ran up the staircase with the child, and got 
into Mrs. Tyson’s room. A hand tapped on 
the pane, and, hastily opening the window, 
Henrietta admitted the old servant. With 
her aid she climbed out of the window, down 
a peartree, and fled towards the inn. 

Half-a-mile from the inn, Henrietta’s 
strength gave way. “ Take the child,” she 
said, and fainted. 

The woman wrapped her thick shawl 
around Henrietta, and set off with the child 
at a run. 

When Henrietta came to, she heard the 
voices of Lunt, Giles, and the gipsy in the 
wood above her. The man who carried the 
lantern focussed the light upon her, and she 
knew that she was discovered. He shut off 
the light abruptly. “ Back,” he cried, 
“ she’s not this way.” 

They went off, and Henrietta struggled 
to her knees. The man was coming back! 
She screamed hoarsely, and, as the gipsy 
clambered over the stile, Sutton, the 
chaplain, ran towards her. The gipsy went 
at him like a wild cat, knife in hand. 

Sutton parried the blow, but the gipsy 
struck him between the eyes, and the 
chaplain fell stunned. 

As the gipsy lifted Henrietta, he heard a 
shout. With a snarl of rage, he turned and 
faced the newcomer. 

Clyne met him with a burst of flame and 
lead, and the gipsy fcJL 

****** 

Womanlike, Henrietta’s heart turned to 
Clyne, and his to hers. “ Poor Sutton,” 
said Clyne. “ We must make it up to him.” 

She laughed. “ It is a good thing you 
did not set out to woo me, she answered. 
M Make it up to him indeed ! What a thing, 
sir, to say to me ! ” 
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At 'Christmas, more than during any of the other holidays, the children 
expect to be entertained • There is no easier or more enjoyable way (so 
far as they are concerned), than by reading aloud to them, or letting 
those who can read to themselves . This feature wHL, I confidently 

hope, appeal to every child* 


MUMMY’S SANTA CLAUS. j* j* 

jt jt Jt Jt Jt By ERNEST W. BRIDGWOOD. 

Telling of a little girl v)ho wrote a letter to Father Christmas, and the answer 

she received to it . 


C HRISTMAS EVE ! The snow is falling 
everywhere—falling on well-warmed 
houses where crowds of happy people 
are keeping Christmas as it ought to be 
kept; falling, too, on a tiny cottage lying 
amidst the deep shadows of a great city. 

A mother and her child are cringing over 
a lire which had long needed replenishing, 
had there been anything with which to 
replenish it; the woman, just a poor, frail 
creature whom a busy and prosperous world 
had cast aside, a worn-out and disheartened 
traveller on life’s great highway ;» years 
before she had married the man she loved 
and had forfeited the love of her father in 
return. 

For a year or two they had struggled 
against poverty and all that that meant—and 
then the wife had been left to struggle alone— 
alone ? Nay, not so bad as that, for the 
tiny babe nestled at her breast still remained 
to her, her greatest anxiety, yet her greatest 
joy. 

44 Will Santa Claus come, mummy 1 * 
asked the child, her blue eyes looking up 
wonderingly into the careworn, anxious face. 

44 Not to-night, darling,” came the gentle 
response; 44 but see, Santa Claus has sent 
you this—this to keep.” 

It was an old miniature, the portrait of 
one whose every feature was reflected in the 
face of the poor widow, only there in gentler 
lines and with far sweeter expression. 

44 Who is it, mummy ? ” 

44 He was my Santa Claus when I was 
little, dearest”—and then the thin lips 
trembled ominously and the sad eyes filled 
with tears— 44 and oh, Gladys, I did love him 
so much, so very, very much.” 

For a little time there was silence whilst 
the child rejoiced in her new treasure and 
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the mother made sweet pictures for herself 
in the dying embers ; then, at last, the weary 
sufierer fell asleep and the little maiden was 
free to put a glorious plan into action. 

She would write to Santa Claus, write 
him a letter, she would thank him for his 
present, and then teil him about her poor 
mummy who loved him so much, so very, 
very much. 

It was soon finished—a strange little 
document—nearly all blots and quite un¬ 
readable ; no stamp either, but surely Santa 
Claus would not mind that! 

Very quietly did Gladys leave the house, 
resisting a strong temptation to kiss the 
dear, wan face, and then her little feet made 
their way over the soft carpet of snow and 
out into the busy street. 

Crowds of happy people are hurrying by, it 
is Christmas Eve and everyone seems to know 
it; father and mother are staggering along 
beneath a heavy burden of packages, whilst 
little toddlers try to keep up with them, 
having quite enough to do in carrying them¬ 
selves. 

Yes ! There is the pillar-box, standing 
out like a red beacon beneath the street 
lamp, and keeping its wide mouth well open 
as it bad need to do on such a night as this. 

Gladys had managed to reach up on tip¬ 
toe and is just about to add one more to the 
mighty store collected within when, alas ! 
the snow slips beneath her feet and the preci¬ 
ous missive darts ofi into the busy roadway. 

44 Here it is, little one,” cries an old gentle¬ 
man, rescuing thfe letter from the snow, 
and nearly burying himself in the process ; 
“ let me post it for you, but it is not 
stamped ! ” 

44 It is to dear Santa Claus.” 

44 Gracious, child, to whom ? ” 
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“ To Santa Clans,” came the answer in 
assured tones; “ it is to thank him for his 
picture, and to tell him that my mummy is 
ill and wants him. Look, this is his picture ; 
he has given it to me to keep.” 

With much secrecy the little maiden 
brought forth her treasure, and, as the old 
gentleman stood beneath the lamp, the 
lamp itself became almost as wonderful as 
Aladdin’s, for it showed the original of the 
tiny painting, grown older and sadder but 
perhaps a little gentler too. 

It showed a face deeply lined with the 
sorrows of anxious years, and eyes that were 
gazing now with a strange, feverish interest 
at the little maiden beside him. 

“ Tell me, child, what is your name ? ” 
The words come with difficulty and the old 
gentleman lays his thin hand on the letter¬ 
box as though for support. 

“ Gladys Heathcote.” 

“ Take me to your home ; to your—your 
mummy, little one ; I—I am Santa Claus.” 

At the first words the child had put out 
her hand affectionately, but now she started 
back in amazement—what could he mean ? 
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“ Are you Santa Claus ? ” she cried. “ I 
thought he was dressed in red, with a beauti¬ 
ful wreath, and oh ! yes, with lots and lots 
of beautiful presents; are you really, really 
Santa Claus?” 

“ I am your mother’s Santa Claus,” came 
in broken accents, as the two made their 
way once more through the snow, deeper 
now than ever, and stopped at last at the 
door of the little house. 

The sufferer was wide-awake now, and, 
oh ! so troubled ; where, where could Gladys 
have gone ? Ah ! that she had strength 
given her, just for a few moments, please 
God ! to try to find her dear one. 

And then she came ! 

“ Mummy ! Mummy ! ” she cried gladly, 
“ I have brought your Santa Claus.” 

The old man rushed forward and clasped 
his daughter in bis arms—the arms which 
had carried her in her infancy and cast hei 
aside in her womanhood. 

A few moments—such blessed moments!— 
and then the happy woman looked up and 
whispered : 

“ And yours, too, darling ! ” 


j* jl “I DON'T WANT TO" LAND. JL 


A little girl was out of sorts , 

And so one day she planned 
To leave mamma and go into 
The “ I don't want to ” land. 

She thought ’twould he so easy there 
To live with naught to do ; 

She would not have to mind at all % 
You see , the whole day through. 


And so she went , and for awhile 
'Twos bright and happy there ; 

But by-and-by the lights went out x 
And chill was in the air , 

And horrid noises smote her ears , 
And it began to rain . 

She fled from “ I don't want to ” land 
And came straight home again: 


EDDY'S DREAM RIDE. * * * * * # 


What happened to a tittle boy 

W HEN Eddy went to bed on the night 
before Christmas Day, he had quite 
made up his mind to one thing, 
which was that he did not mean to shut his 
eyes for even one tiny minute. No, he was 
going to keep them wide open and watch 
for Mr. Santa Claus. 

It is not always easy to keep your eyes 
wide open, especially when the room is 
quite dark and your pillow is very soft 
and cosy. But Eddy did, or at least, he 
says he did. He kept his eyes open for 
hours and hours, and at last, just when he 
felt they would not keep open a moment 
longer, he heard the tiny tinkling of little 
silver bells in the distance. 


who wanted to see Santa Claus . 

Eddy did not feel sleepy any longer, you 
may be sure. He jumped out of bed, and 
ran to the window, and he could hear the 
bells coming nearer and nearer, until at 
last up came Santa Claus on his four-horse 
sleigh, and to Eddy’s surprise he dashed 
through the window right into the 
room without hurting anything in the 
least. 

He was just like the pictures of Santa 
Claus that you see in the books. He had a 
nice, smiling red face and snowy white 
hair, and how all the toys kept on the sleigh 
without slipping, I can’t imagine. But, 
of course, it was a mage sleigh, and that 
accounts for it. 
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When Santa Claus saw Eddy he stopped 
short in surprise. 

“ Dear me,” he said, looking perplexed, 
“ this is very unusual. You ought to be 
asleep, you know.” 

“ Oh', please, I am very sorry,” replied 
Eddy, who was just a little bit frightened; 
“ But I wanted to see what you were like.” 

“ Dear me,” said Santa Claus again. 
“ Now what is to be done ? I can’t possibly 
put toys into your stocking while you are 
looking, and Christmas Eve is such a busy 
night with me too ! I can’t wait for you to 
go to sleep.” 

“ Couldn’t I shut my eyes ? ” asked 
Eddy, who did not like the idea of losing 
his toys. 

Santa Claus shook his head and laughed. 
“ You’d peep,” he said decidedly. “ That 
won’t do. Dear me, I shall never get round 
if I stand thinking. Jump on, and I’ll 
think what is to be done as we go along.” 

Eddy stepped on to the sleigh, and the 
next minute Santa Claus cried out: “ Hold 
tight,” and off they went at a rattling pace 
through the window and over the house-tops. 

What a ride it was, galloping along on 
air! It was a good thing that Eddy did 
hold tight, or I don’t know what would have 
happened to him. In and out of the 
windows of the houses they went, and all the 
little boys and girls were asleep as Eddy 


ought to have been. It did not seem to 
matter how many toys Santa Claus left 
behind him, for there were always plenty 
still on the sleigh. 

By-and-by they had passed all the big 
houses and came to the small ones, and then 
Santa Claus did not always go in. But he 
never passed them by. When he did not go 
in, he drove his sleigh slowly over the roof. 

“ Why don’t you go into all the houses ? ** 
asked Eddy. 

“ Oh, I’ve no toys for those very poor 
children,” said Santa Claus, looking quite 
sad for a moment, “ so I stay On the roof, 
and then they have beautiful dreams of 
toys. But, dear me, is that the sound of 
bells I hear ? It must be my twin brother. 
Father Christmas. So it’s time I went 
home.” 

They galloped off so fast through the 
houses that Eddy couldn’t hold tight any 
longer. He knocked against a corner some¬ 
where, and off he fell—plump into his own 
bed. 

He sat up and rubbed himself, and then 
he heard the bells ringing everywhere, and 
he knew it was Christmas morning. There 
at the bottom of the bed was a lovely lot of 
toys that must have fallen off the sleigh 
when he did, and as Santa Claus was so 
late, he evidently hadn’t even stopped to 
put them into the stocking. 


Jk ji o* HE DIDN'T THINK. jt J j, 
By Gladys Schillinger. 


Once there was a robin \ 
Lived outside the door 9 
Who wanted to go inside 
And hop upon the floor . 

' c< Oh , no, said the mother ; 

“ You must stay with me ; 
Little birds are safest 
Sitting in a tree” 


“ I don't care” said robin , 
And gave his tail a fling y; 

“ Z don't think that old folks 
Know quite everything.” 

He flew and kitty seized him 
Before he'd time to blink . 

“ Oh ! ” he cried , “ I'm sorry , 
But I didn't think” 


MARGARETS CHRISTMAS TREE. ^ s 

j. J J. J. J. By AMY F. CACKETT. 


H&w the fairies taught a rich little 

ARGARET was helping her mother 
to hang the last of the toys on the 
largest and loveliest Christmas tree 
you can possibly imagine. It glittered and 
glowed in the bright nursery firelight; 
and Margaret clapped her hands with 
delight, for every toy she could think of 
secmccV to be hanging somewhere from the 
boughs of the tree. 
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girl to be kind to poor little girls . 

Just then, the charwoman and her little 
girl, Katie, passed by the open nursery 
door, and Katie stopped and pulled her 
mother by the hand. 

“ Oh, mummy ! ” she cried. “ Look l 
isn’t that lovely ? What is it, mummy ? ” 

“ That is a Christmas tree, dearie,” said 
the pale, tired woman, trying to draw the 
little girl away. 
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But Katie escaped from her mother and 
put her head "right into the room, she 
bo wanted to see more of the wonderful 
tree. 

“ How rude,” said Margaret angrily, 
when she caught sight of Katie’s little curly 
head. “ How very rude ! ” and she at once 
shut the door in the little girl’s face, which, 
to say the least of it, was very much ruder 
still. 

“ That was extremely unkind, Margaret,” 
said her mother gently. “ That poor little 
girl has never seen a Christmas tree, and yet 
you who have such a beautiful one every 
year are too selfish to let her even look at 
yours. I am greatly disappointed in you, 
dear. I feel that I cannot do any more to 
your tree to-day,” and, sorrowfully kissing 
Margaret’s forehead, her mother left the 
room. 

Of course, Margaret sat down and cried. 
Nice little girls always do cry when they 
have made mother sorry, and Margaret was 
really a nice little girl in spite of her rudeness 
to Katie. 

Well, she cried and cried until at last she 
had no more tears. So she sat up and 
began to wipe her eyes; But somehow 
the tears must have made them misty, for 
when she looked at her tree, it was not a 
bit as she had seen it before she began 
to cry. All the toys had disappeared, and 
in their places glittering fairies, too beautiful 
and wonderful to describe, were hanging. 

“ Oh, how lovely! ” cried Margaret, 
rubbing her eyes hard. “ I wonder what¬ 
ever they are.” 

“ I fancied that you did not know we 
were here, Margaret,” said one of the fairies. 
“We are the spirits of the Christmas tree— 
the Beautiful Thoughts. One of us hangs 
on every bough, although you cannot always 
see us.” 


Margaret was so astonished that she could 
only say again : 

a How lovely! I wish I’d known you 
were there.” 

“ Yes,” said the fairy, “ the Beautiful 
Thoughts make the tree look much prettier, 
don’t they ? Do look at my sweet sister. 
Kindness, hanging over there. Isn’t she 
lovely ? ” 

“ She is indeed,” answered Margaret, 
and then she walked all round and round the 
tree, looking at and admiring the Beautiful 
Thoughts which were really ever so much 
prettier than the toys. I wish I could tell 
you how lovely they were. 

At last she sat down to think of all she 
had seen. When you do that, you always 
have to shut your eyes. So Margaret 
closed her eyes for just a minute, and when 
she opened them again, the toys were all 
back in their places, and the Beautiful 
Thoughts had disappeared. But Margaret 
knew they were still there, although she 
could not see them. 

She ran off to her mother, and told her 
how sorry she was that she had been unkind, 
and then she asked her if she might have 
Katie and some of the other poor little girls 
and boys her mother knew to her party. 
Her mother said she could, and when lh3 
party night came, Margaret and her friends 
did all they could to amuse Katie and her 
friends, and soon they were all romping 
together merrily. They shared the toys 
from the tree quite equally, and they all 
said it was the jolliest party they had ever 
had. 

Margaret went to bed very happy that 
night, and I am sure the little fairies, who 
were left alone on the tree, must have been 
happy too. For there is nothing they love 
to see so much as happy boys ana girls 
doing kind actions. 


Jt SILLY SALLY'S CAKE . & JL j* 


Silly Sally made a cake 
And put some raisins in it I 
She placed it in the oven hot 
And left it there a minute. 


Then she took it out again 
To see if it was done , 

But no, of course , it was not baked — 
It only had begun. 


So then she put it back again , 
And left it there a day , 

But when she went to take it out t 
The cake had burnt away. 
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The Story of a Rose. * * 

J- * * By MARGARET E. MASEFIELD. 


How a woman's faith in human nature was restored . 


M ISS TABITHA NUTLEY’S cottage 
stood by the village green. It was 
a real old-fashioned village, and the 
cottage was old-fashioned too, a tiny, red- 
jroofed building, smothered with ivy and 
Virginia creeper. Miss Tabitha herself was 
to all outward appearance a prim, old- 
fashioned maiden lady, who, as her neigh¬ 
bours said, “ kept herself to herself,” and 
it was whispered that she had seen better 
days. 

She lived all alone, and was seldom seen 
outside her own garden except on Sundays, 
when she went regularly to church both 
morning and evening, cla$ in a gown of 
stiff black silk, of a fashion in vogue some 
forty years ago. 

Miss Tabitha’s garden was the pride and 
delight of her heart. She spent most of 
her time working in it, and it well repaid 
her patient care. Almost all the year round 
it presented a lovely sight, and passers-by 
would pause to gaze enviously at its beauties. 

No one had ever been asked to enter that 
garden; alone Miss Tabitha planted and 
sowed, and alone she walked among' 
her flowers and inhaled their fragrance, 
for all her old friends were either dead or 
far away, and she did not care to make new 
ones. 

It was twenty years now since she had 
come to live at Thornbridge, and all that 
time she had lived a solitary life, lavishing 
her whole affection on her flowers. Her one 
dissipation had been the annual village flower 
show, when her best flowers invariably 
carried off several prizes. 

Roses were her especial pride. Surely 
no other cottage garden ever produced such 
magnificent specimens. The prize for the 
“ Best Collection of Six Cut Roses ” had 
fallen to Miss Tabitha’s share now for nine 
successive years, and it was the general 
opinion that no garden in the county could 
boast of such roses as hers. 

Although as a rule she took no notice 
whatever of the village children, looking 
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upon them only as tiresome pullers of 
cherished blossoms and tramplers of flower¬ 
beds and turf, yet the day when Tony Inglis 
first went to school made a great change in 
her life. 

Tony was a tiny boy of five, the youngest 
of a large family of big, rough children, 
and he seemed to be cast in a different mould 
from his brothers and sisters. He was the 
apple of his mother’s eye, a delicate little 
creature, with big, wondering blue eyes. 
His brothers and sisters frightened him with 
their rough play, and, instead of joining in 
their noisy games, he would sit contentedly 
for hours playing with a handful of butter¬ 
cups, or arranging a few prettily-coloured 
pebbles in intricate patterns on the doorstep. 

Tony’s next sister, a chubby child of 
seven, who rejoiced in the name of Christa- 
bella, took him under her protection on the 
eventful day when he was to make his first 
entry into the world. The anxious mother 
stood at her cottage door, and watched 
them off to school, shading her eyes with 
her hand until they were fairly round the 
corner. 

They were just outside Miss Nutley’s 
garden gate on the way home when some 
friends tempted Christabella into a game 
on the green, and, during the play, Tony 
disappeared. 

When the little boy found himself alone, 
his eye was immediately caught by the 
glowing colours of Miss Tabitha’s flowers; 
With a cry of delight he pushed open the 
gate, and entered what seemed an earthly 
Paradise, and so it happened that Miss 
Tabitha, coming out of her porch, saw an 
astonishing sight. 

Standing on tip-toe, gazing into the very 
heart of a huge red poppy, a good deal taller 
than himself, was a small and very ill-clad 
boy. His hands were clasped, and he was 
murmuring over and over to himself: 

“ Pretty flower, pretty flower.” 

At this sight Miss Tabitha felt a great 
wave of sympathy break over her heart; 
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Forgetting the. rags and dirt which formed 
the outer shell of this kindred spirit, she 
stepped forward impulsively, and, breaking 
off the tall red poppy, she placed it in Tony’q 
hand. 

The child looked up into the worn and 
wrinkled old face. For once its hardness 
was softened into a gentle smile, and it 
seemed to Tony the kindest and most 
beautiful countenance he had ever seen. 

Once more he uttered an admiring ex¬ 
clamation, but this time it was “ Pretty 
lady! Pretty lady! ” Miss Tabitha 
stooped down and kissed the happy but 
dirty little face. 

It was certainly love at first sight on both 
sides, and as the two set off, hand in hand, 
to wander round the garden, they seemed 
to thoroughly understand each other. 

Days grew’ into weeks, and weeks into 
months, and every day Tony presented 
himself at Miss Nut ley’s cottage directly 
after morning school. Every day he 
received the warmest of welcomes from the 
lonely old lady, and before he left her each 
morning she allowed him to choose a flower 
out of her garden to take home with him. 

Sometimes she supplemented his scanty 
meals with a cake or an apple, nor did she 
stop there. It seemed, now that she had 
found something to care for, as if she could 
never do enough to prove her affection, 
and before long her love for Tony began to 
become quite a dangerous rival to her love 
for her garden. In the long summer 
evenings she stole several hours from the 
time she usually gave to working in it, and 
spent them in knitting Tony a little pair 
of warm red socks. 

Day by day she listened in the porch for 
that patter of little feet up the garden path. 
Tais w r as fast becoming the sweetest music 
in the world to her, and every day she felt 
she loved more and more dearly the curly-, 
headed child who looked up so lovingly 
in her face, and talked to her so confidingly. 

As autumn drew on, and the days grew 
shorter and colder, Miss Tabitha’s heart 
was saddened by the sound of a cough which 
Tony seemed unable to shake off, and she 
noticed how little protection his tattered 
clothes were against the bitter wind. 

October came, and with it the time for 
buying bulbs to make her garden sweet and 
beautiful with early flowers in the spring. 

Miss Tabitha sat one evening puckering 
her brows thoughtfully over a seedsman’s 
catalogue. But to-night she was not won¬ 
dering, as had been the case in former years, 


how many bulbs she could manage to buy 
with her small savings, but how many she 
could do without, so that she could spend 
the rest of the money on a pair of strong 
boots for Tony, and wool to make him some 
warm garments for the coming winter. 
Last year’s list lay on the table before her. 
Miss Tabitha took it up, made a few altera¬ 
tions in it after consulting the catalogue, 
and then, gripping her pen resolutely, wrote 
an order to the seedsman in which she re¬ 
quested exactly half the number of bulbs 
that she had ordered the previous autumn. 

A few weeks later she had the joy of plac¬ 
ing in Tony’s hands a big parcel of warm 
clothing, and her heart would have been 
still further gladdened if she could have 
heard poor Mrs. Inglis rejoicing over her 
gift that evening, and calling down blessings 
on the head of Tony’s benefactress. 

Once more it was summer—the time of 
roses, and all other flowers had to fade into 
the background. Miss Tabitha was already 
thinking anxiously of her prize for the six 
cut roses. She must win it for this tenth 
summer, and she hoped to win it with an 
even better collection than usual. 

This spring she had bought a new rose- 
tree, a plant of the delicate “ William Allen 
Richardson,” which she had never grown 
before, and she did not believe she had ever 
seen one of its blossoms at the local flower 
show. 

But the question was, would it bloom in 
time ? Would Miss Tabitha have one of its 
creamy-orange flowers to be the loveliest 
among her six lovely roses ? 

One June evening, to her great delight, 
she discovered a bud among the dark green 
leaves. After that there was scarcely an 
hour in which she did not visit the rose-tree 
to watch its progress. 

First thing in the morning and last thing 
at night her uppermost thought was the 
precious bud. Never was the coming of a 
flower more closely watched. 

At last the lovely colour of the petals 
showed itself—and in two more days the 
flower show was to be held. Two more 
days of June sunshine! There was just 
time for the rose to come to its full perfection. 
What admiration it would receive at the 
show ! That night Miss Tabitha slept the 
sweet sleep of the perfectly happy. 

Next morning she rose early, for she had 
much to do. After running out for one peep 
at the rose—yes, it was quite half-open this 
morning—she had her breakfast, and set the 
house in order, for she was going to the 
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market town for a day’s shopping. This, 
like the flower show, was an annual institu¬ 
tion* ‘ To-day a new* bonnet was to be 
purchased for the great occasion. 

On leaving the house, she locked the door, 
and was just putting the key in her pocket 
when she suddenly remembered Tony! 
Her conscience reproached her for having 
forgotten him in her selfish excitement over 
the rose and her new bonnet. 

She returned to the house, and, getting 
some cake from the cupboard, put it in the 
porch, where she knew Tony would look 
for it. Then she set off on her journey. 

At five minutes past twelve Tony trotted 
up the garden path as usual. lake most 
children, he was in the habit of taking things 
as he found them, and not worrying much 
if anything unusual happened, so he sat 
down in the porch and ate his cake very 
happily, without appearing to notice Miss 
Tabitha’s absence. Then he slipped off the 
seat, and started on a voyage ef discovery 
round the garden. 

First he went to look at the precious 
“ William Allen Richardson.” Tony knew 
all about that rose. He and Miss Tabitha 
had held long conversations about it, and 
his dear “ lady ” had explained to him how 
she hoped when it was fully out it would 
win the prize at the flower show, and Tony’s 
anxiety about the rose was quite as great as 
Miss Tabitha’s own. Miss Tabitha, too, 
had promised to take him to the show. 
There hung the rose, just a little above his 
head. Tony gazed at it with great delight. 
Suddenly he was seized with an irresistible 
desire to smell it. 

He pulled it slowly down towards him; 
Then—Tony never quite knew how it 
happened—all of a sudden the branch leapt 
up into the air and straightened itself with a 
jerk, while the rose, Miss Tabitha’s own 
precious rose, remained in Tony’s trembling 
fingers. 

For a moment Tony felt as if the world 
had come to an end. He did not cry, but 
he turned quite white, and could not even 
think. After a few minutes, however, his 
senses returned to him, and he racked his poor 
little brains, wondering what was to be done. 

At last he decided that the best plan was 
to take the poor half-open flower home with 
him, and put it in a glass of water, hoping 
it would come out there, and then he would 
tell Miss Tabitha all about it on his way to 
school to-morrow morning. 

And he would tell her, too, how sorry he 
was, and that he had never meant to do such 
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a dreadful thing. But, of course, Miss 
Tabitha would never think he had meant to, 
for she knew he loved the rose just as much 
as she did herself. Feeling almost happy 
again, he trotted home, holding his precious 
burden carefully in both hands. 

Miss Tabitha returned about six o’clock, 
satisfied with her day’s shopping and think¬ 
ing of the success she meant to attain at 
the show. 

Before she unlocked the door she put down 
her parcels in the porch and went to the 
sheltered corner where the “ William Allen 
Richardson ” grew. A happy smile of 
anticipation broke over the worn old face 
as she trod the little path. How much 
more beauty the day’s warm sunshine 
would have brought out in her lovely rose ! 

Her eye fell on the cherished plant, and 
for a moment she stood as if turned to stone. 
She could not believe the evidence of her 
own eyes. Then a cold shiver ran through 
her, and she felt hard and miserable. All 
the light and colour seemed to have sud¬ 
denly vanished from around her. 

Another moment passed—and then it 
flashed upon her brain who it was that bad 
done her this cruel wrong. Passionate 
anger took possession of her. Was there 
no gratitude, then, in all the world ? She 
had loved and trusted this child, had heaped 
kindnesses upon him, and this was the way 
in which he had repaid her ! Never, never 
would she trust anyone again ! 

Miss Tabitha’s wrath spent itself at last. 
Bending down, she noted grimly the newly- 
made marks of little feet in the earth around 
the roots of the rose-tree. White and 
shaking she crept into the house, and 
betook herself miserably to bed. 

The next morning Tony arrived at the 
green gate earlier than usual. The little boy 
was quite happy again, for the rose had 
taken no harm whatever, and was coming 
out beautifully in a glass of water in the 
back kitchen at home. 

He pushed at the little gate as usual, 
but it would not open. There was a heavy 
padlock on the inside, and the cottage door 
was shut. No sign of Miss Tabitha was 
to be seen. 

Tony did not know what to do. Two 
big tears came into his eyes, and rolled 
slowly down his cheeks, and then the school- 
bell rang, and he had to pick up his satchel 
and run off. 

After school he flew to the gate again; 
Surely it would be open now, at his own 
time for visiting Miss Tabitha ? But, 
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alas, the gate was still locked. Ia the dis¬ 
tance, at the far side of the garden, he could 
see Miss Tahitha, bending over a flower¬ 
bed which she was weeding. Eagerly 
Tony raised himself on tip-toe, peeped over 
the top of the gate, and cried out: “ Lady ! 
Lady! ” 

Miss Tabitha did not look round. She 
had made up her mind not to see the child 
again. She would, listen to no excuses 
from him. She would try to forget that 
he existed. 

So poor little Tony heard these awful 
words— 

“ Antony Inglis, you are a wicked, 
ungrateful little boy. Go away from my 
gate, and never come near my garden again. 
It is no use your speaking to me any more. 
I never wish to see you again.” 

And Miss Tabitha gathered up her garden 
tools, walked into the cottage, and shut the 
door before Tony could utter a sound. 

Nt)w, Tony’s cup of misery was full to 
overflowing. Never to enter the dear, 
lovely garden again—it was a terrible blow, 
but yet it was nothing to him compared with 
his present distress for his dear lady. 
How was he to let her know that her rose, 
her dear, beautiful, lovely rose, was still 
perfectly fresh, more beautiful than ever, and 
quite ready for to-morrow’s show ? He 
went home feeling very crestfallen. 

Thornbridge Flower Show was always a 
popular function, and this year it was even 
better attended than usual. Among the 
exhibits were some which elicited great 
admiration from all the visitors, and this 
was especially the case in the section for 
cut roses. These were not to be judged 
until late in the afternoon, for an expert 
was coming to judge them who could not 
arrive earlier. 

In the middle of the afternoon, Miss 
Tabitha stalked grimly into the rose tent. 
It was almost empty, for nearly everyone 
had gone to the refreshment tent for tea. 
She went up to one of the stands. Several 
of the sets of * Six Cut Roses ” were very 
lovely, and Miss Tabitha found her own 
among them, for she had sent in her collec¬ 
tion, though robbed of its chief glory. 

Five of her roses were really splendid 
specimens, but the sixth, the make-shift, 
had had to be of quite a common kind, 
and Miss Tabitha realised with a fresh pang 
that her collection would have no chance of 
the prize, although, if its lost glory had been 
there, the matter would have been very 
different. Miss Tabitha sighed, and, crossing 
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the tent, sat down on a bench in a retired 
corner to rest; 

She had sat quietly there for a few minutes 
when she heard a strange rustling sound, 
and a moment later two small figures 
emerged from beneath the stand of cut 
roses. Miss Tabitha did not move. Utterly 
astonished, she recognised in them Tony 
and his sister Christabella. 

Christabella crept along the front of the 
stand, spelling out the names of the exhibi¬ 
tors on the labels, but Tony did not need 
any such help. He recognised Miss 
Tabitha’s roses, the five beauties which 
he had helped to choose for the show, 
and he went straight to them. 

Miss Tabitha rose from her seat and 
watched him intently. He drew the sixth 
rose from its place, and then from a little 
box he was carrying he took another rose. 
Miss Tabitha came up behind on tip-toe— 
yes, it was her cherished lost one. Tony 
slipped it into the green tin beside its five 
destined companions, and then both children 
clapped their hands softly. 

“ Bella,” said Tony solemnly, “ my lady 
will get the prize. There isn’t another 
rose like this in all the tent! ” 

“ Tony,” came in trembling tones from 
behind them, making both children start, 
“ Tony, my dear little boy.” 

And, to Tony’s utter astonishment, he 
suddenly found Miss- Tabitha’s arms around 
him, while the old lady knelt on the grass, 
and great tears ran down her withered checks. 

There came a noise at the door. The 
judge was entering, and M : ss Tabitha 
slipped out, drawihg the two children with 
her. They had a quiet little time for 
explanations, and half-an-hour later Miss 
Tabitha learnt that the prize for cut roses 
had been awarded to her. Happy though 
Miss Tabitha was over her prize, her heart 
was rejoicing far more over having regained 
her dear little friend, and with him her 
faith in human love. 

No happier trio could have been found 
in the country that afternoon than Miss 
Tabitha, Tony, and Christabella, as they 
sampled all the delights of the flower-show, 
and when they parted at last at Miss 
Tabitha’s gate, the children’s arms were 
full of toys, sweets, and other good things. 

Miss Tabitha watched them aa they 
trotted down the lane, hand in hand, 
and then she turned and went into her 
cottage. That night, between the pages 
of her Bible she pressed *He " William 
Allen Richardson ” rose. 
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CHAPTERS I.—XIV. 

Th« fcw mhft of the story is Dora Frere, a kospit&l morse. She is engaged by a Mrs. Deedeaio come to Baxgadas 
Lodge to take charge of a Mrs. Grant, who is mentally afflicted. 

Bj a strange coincidence there are two Mrs. Grants in Bargeries—one at the Manor and the other at the Lodge. 
Dora gets to the Manor by mistake and finds that she is supposed to he the widow of Mrs. Grant’s son, Duncan, who 
was cs g e a gofi to hare died in South Africa. There is a mystery about this Mrs. Duncan Grant, for tic one had heard 
of the mar r iag e until Duncan’s death was announced, and though she is expected at the Manor, she fails to arrive. 

Duncan, however, is not dead, and at this juncture arrives home. On being confronted with Data as his supposed 
w9a, he denies that he is married. Dora then explains who she really is. 

Mow the question arises as to who the woman masquerading os Mrs. Duncan Grant is, and what is her object in so 
doing. Her letters announcing the marriage and her impending visit were signed Gladys Grant—Gust: is thenzdy clue 
there is to work upon. 

Dora then goes to Bargeries Lodge. She explains the cause of her non-appearance earlier, and Mrs. Deedesls 
extrensffly annoyed to find that she was at the Manor, though giving no reason for her anger. Mrs. Grant is 
stp » e a% qvdte mad, and has, to all appearances, been ill-treated and drugged. When Dam taffls her suapickaa that 
her (patient has been drugged to Mrs. Deedes, the latter becomes very indignant, feeling that Data accuses her of being - 
a party toft. 

A day or two later Dora visits the Manor. Duncan tells her how, when he was fighting in South Africa, 
4m was betrayed by some English people living at a place called Hood’s Bar, and hew his life was saved by a 
man named Ben. At Hood’s Bar was a Mrs. Gladys Strapp, who knew Duncan to he wealthy: She met he the 
person who had attempted to pass as his widow, he thinks. 

Da her return to the Lodge Dora finds that visitors have arrived—one of them no less a person than Gladys of 
Hood's Bar, the false Mrs. Duncan Grant! 

The following day a London specialist comes to see Mrs. Grant. Dam is accused of giving her patient morphia, 
dar Campese else denies that there were any symptoms of drugging prior to the nurse’s arrival. A-charge is even 
made Shah Dora brings in the drugs lierself. In order to refute this she allows her boxes to he searched, but to her 
surprise and horror, in a letter she had received that morning from Duncan Grant, are discovered three packets of 
drugs. They were not there when the letter arrived. Who can have inserted them, She wonders, and lor what mason P 

This name day Duncan goes to London. Just as the train is starting a woman lumps Into his carriage. It is 
Gladys Strapp, alias Gladys Grant 1 


CHAPTER XY. 

The Dog's “ Widow.” 

HE inatrusion was, of course, intentional; 
hut her object was more than he could 
fathom. He was determined, however, 
that whatever her intentions, she should work the 
whole thing with no help from him. He sat 
down without the slightest sign of recognition, and, 
unfolding his paper, disappeared behind it. His 
mind was working rapidly. 

This was the only train in the twenty-four hours 
which did not stop at Trumbull Junction. He was 
imprisoned in the society of this woman for a run 
of eighty miles without stoppage. He began to 
revolve his possible courses of action, dreading 
at every moment to have his meditations broken 
in upon by her voice. 

Should he pretend that he did not know who 
she was? No; his sincerity forbade that. His 
only c our se was to say as little as he could, and 
possibly glean something from her. The puzzling 
thing was that her presence seemed to show that, 
in her view, the game was not up. She meant to 
make some move, to play some card. 

Why was she not afraid that he would have her 
arrested on a charge of conspiracy ? He could quite 
well do bo. Was it possible that she meant to 
deny that she was the woman who had posed as 
his widow ? The thought leapt suddenly through 
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him. He could not prove that she was. The 
woman signing herself Gladys Grant had never 
appeared in person. Her appearance now seemed 
to point to one of two things; either she had 
some card to play of which he knew nothing, or 
she was going to tiy the effect of bluffing. 

He waited from moment to moment, until the 
train had rushed past another little station of 
the same kind as Crockshill, and had settled 
down finally into its stride; but when at last Bho 
spoke, although he thought himself prepared, it 
jarred him through and through to hear her voice. 

“ Dash l ” she said tenderly, imploringly. 

“ Dash ” was the name used by all his comrades 
for the Dog,” as he was called. It seemed 
to him very appropriate at that moment; but he 
took no notice, not even when it was repeated, still 
more lovingly and lingeringly. Then she said 
more loudly: “ Duncan Grant! ” and he laid 
aside his paper, and faced her steadily, saying: 

“ You spoke to me, I think ? ” 

Perhaps the hardness in his voice surprised her; 
he had not been wont to be so hard in the days 
when she first knew him—a sensitive fellow, 
brooding over a humiliation, and anxious to 
retrieve it. 

Are you going to pretend you don't know me 1 
she asked contemptuously. 

“ Decidedly not; there ere certain things one 
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newer forgets; treachery among them,” said 
Duncan. 

She shook her head sadly. “That’s so,” die 
said with a sigh, gazing out of the window. “ How 
true that is ! ” 

. His tip ended as he looked at her. 

She was well and carefully dressed, in a more 
distinguished and severe style than he remembered. 
Her dress was well-cut and quiet in colour—a soft 
grey; her hat was particularly pretty and becom¬ 
ing— a chinohffla toque, with violets; she wore a 
little good lace, fastened with a diamond; her 
really beautiful hair was not too obtrusively 
arranged. As die looked appealingly at him, 
even the hardness of her eyes and mouth was half 
melted. She looked very handsome and interest¬ 
ing, and an odour of violets floated to him from 
her chinchilla furs. 

True to his resolve, he made no attempt to 
continue the conversation. When she turned 
from looking out of the window he was again 
reading. 

“ I am not surprised,” she said softly. “ Like 
all men, you have been ready to believe the worst 
of me.” 

“ I beg your pardon ? ” said Duncan. 

“ You have—you do—believe the very worst of 
me! ” she said. “ And I have plotted and planned, 
and sacrificed my dignity to get a word with you, 
to ask you to forgive me; and now you will not 
listen.” 

Duncan leant forward slightly. 

“Don’t you think the less you say to me the 
better ? ” he asked. 

“ It depends upon which way you look at it,’* 
she replied. “ Of course, it is madly imprudent of 
me to be here. In a way, I place myself in your 
power by doing so.” 

" Indeed ! How is that ? ” 

She laughed a little; but it was a wretched 
laugh. 

“ I am not quite certain, but I believe you might 
hand me over to the police,” she said. 

“ What for ? ” asked Duncan. “ What have 
yon been doing since you made arrangements 
for my murder ? Wasn’t that the last ? ” 

She gave a little cry, rose precipitately, left 
her corner, and came and sat down opposite him. 

“ There’s no need to change your seat—I could 
hear all you said quite well before,” said Duncan. 

“ But this you shall not say, this I must con¬ 
tradict 1 ” she gasped hurriedly. “ Did you say— 
but I know you never thought, never believed— 
that I had anything to do with that! Why, I 
nearly succeeded in warning yout If only you 
had not been so grumpy—if you had but come out 
with me for a moment on the stoep after supper 
that night, as I begged you, I could have given you 
a hint! For yon to say that I made arrange¬ 
ments for your murder! Your murder! Oh, 
Dash, you know better than that! Yon are not 
a fool, you know whether I wished yon dead l ” 


She held a handkerchief to her mouth, and again 
looked away from him, out of the window, with a 
face which certainly quivered. 

The young man leant back, and thought a while 
in silence. Then he spoke deliberately. 

“ I imagine,” he said, “ that you got into this 
carriage to-day with some definite object in view. 
It will be best if yon state it at once, as I shall 
change my carriage when the train stops. Had 
you something particular which you wished to 
say to me ? ” 

“ I wanted to tell you all about it,” she almost 
whispered, seeming to swallow tears, and hiding 
her month with her pretty little handkerchief. 
“ Won’t you listen to my confession ? It will ease 
my mind if you know it, and then, if you think 
right, you may tell your story to the police. But 
I see you think me even worse than I am! If I 
could have believed that you thought me capable 
of that l ” 

“ By all means let us have your version of the 
affair,” he said. “ I understand that you are 
ready to take the consequences, so you will doubt¬ 
less have no objection to my taking down your 
evidence and getting you to sign it afterwards ; 
you see, there are no witnesses to this interesting 
interview.” He drew out a note-book and pencil, 
and for a moment he thought she looked as though 
brought up short; but if so it was merely 
momentary, and she urged him to write down all 
she said. 

“ Well, we must go back to Hood’s Bar, must 
we not ? ” she Baid. “ Oh, Dash, if you remem¬ 
bered, as well as I did, the first evening when 
you boys marched up to the farm ! I was only 
twenty-six, you know, married to a brute since I 
was seventeen, and so miserable up there at Hood’s ! 
And when I saw you, with your dark, sad eyes, 
and your tall, strong frame, and your unmis¬ 
takable look of the English gentleman-” 

“ Thanks; I don’t think all that’s necessary,” 
he broke in coldly. “ I have written : * Bored ; 
determined on flirtation.’ That’s enough, I think. 
Go on.” 

She made a movement, very slight, of impa¬ 
tience, or some like feeling. “ I can’t explain 
if I leave out my feelingB; this tale all hangs 
on my feelings,” she avowed, with a sort of sob. 

“ Well, as shortly as yon can, please; your 
feelings are not evidence, you know.” 

“ Oh, how you must hate me! ” she wept— 
“ how you must hate me, to say such things ! ” 

“ Please, whatever be the necessity about your 
feelings, leave out mine,” he replied. 

“ Well, then, know what you always havo 
known,” she cried—“ that I fell head over ear.i 
in love with you! You were always the same— 
the hard, careless, reckless man that goads & 
woman to despair! I only pretended to like 
that stont captain because you would not look at 
me! Bnt I was always your friend, and you 
know it. They should not have hurt a hair of your 
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head, if I could have saved you. I did not know 
they really meant to do it that night. When they 
came back—well, the captain could tell you 
how I raved, if hS were alive, poor chap.” 

“ Dead men tell no tales,” said Duncan calmly. 

“ Well, there was not supposed to be any doubt 
about your being dead,” she went on. Then, 
with a sudden indescribable change of voice and 
manner: “ You did manage it cleverly! How 
were you saved ? Who saved you ? ” she begged 
insinuatingly, with eyes of mirthful admiration 
fixed on him. 

Forgive my reminding you that that is my own 
affair, and no part of your interesting statement. 
Please continue! ” 

“ No! Why should I ? ” she cried, with a 
burst of indignation. “ I cast myself at your 
feet and you spurn me ! I come for love of you 
to make full confession, and you treat me like a 
worm ! Me, who love you, whatever my faults 
may be! No woman cou’d bear the insults that 
you are heaping oa me ! I say no more.” 

“ Our interview is at r an end ? ” he asked 
politely, shutting his book and pushing the pencil 
into its groove. 

She sat there quivering all over with the excess of 
her feeling. She might as well have been a stick 
or a stone, or a graven image, so far as this man’s 
feelings were concerned. He had quietly replaced 
his book, and was taking up and opening his 
paper, with evident relief at being quit of her. 
She gave a hysterical, sobbing laugh. 

“ You aro too strong for me; you always get 
your way, you hard ones,” she said. “ Triumph 
over me. In spite of insults, I can’t forego the 
desire to let you know the truth. I’ll go on.” 

She could have boxed his ears as he pulled 
out the pocket-book again, but she controlled 
herself. ‘‘ After that,” she said—“ after the 
awful night when they came back without you, 
I could not stay at Hood’s Bar. I had a sister not 
far off, at Monterey, and I started to "go to her, in 
spite, of the difficulties of the way. When I got to 
her, I found that news of my husband’s death 
had come. I was free; and you were dead. Then 
it was that a mad idea came to me. I had loved 
you so, my life was so empty, so horrible over there, 
it came to my mind that it would be some sort of 
comfort to palm myself off as your widow.” 

44 I have hoard,” he said, 44 that a certain com¬ 
fort is to be derived from £ s. d.” 

44 That doesn’t sting! ” she cried furiously. 
“ My husband left me well off ! That reproach 
did not reach the heart as' you mostly have this 
day ! ” , 

“ Well now,” said Duncan, “ we come, if you 
will forgive me, to the interesting part of the 
story. The rest—with the exception, of course, of 
your feelings—I knew before. But now the point 
comes in—how did you hope to prove your claim ? 
How did you get the forgeries necessary—the 
w edding certificate, and so on ? You must have 
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known that your pretensions would be in» 
vestigated ? ” 

He looked up, pencil in hand, and met her eyes. 
Perceptibly she hesitated. A smile began to 
break over the man’s face. 

“ Ah,” he said, “ as I say, now we come to the 
interesting part. I suppose this bit is not to be 
given away. What is the price of it ? ” 

Having caught his eyes, she held them. She 
leant towards him. Her hands went out, 6oftly 
feeling for his. “ Your respect, your esteem! ’* 
she faltered. “ Give me your friendship, and I 
will confess! Look kindly at me ! Forget what 
I used to be ! How w T as I to know what a different 
kind of man you were, from what I had been used 
to ? Swear that you will be good to me, never 
look at me again with contempt—treat me 
as you would treat any other woman of your 
owm class—I don’t ask more ! Only that l And 
you may command me, I will tell you anything 
you like ! ” 

As she spoke he hardened and stiffened. He 
knew that the moment of danger had . come. ,IIo 
had a hateful conviction that, down in the depths 
of her tawdry soul this woman was in earnest; 
she did care for him, and the fact gave a force to 
what she said, a ring to her voice, a magic to her 
handsome presence. He felt a loathing admiration, 
a kind of fascinated horror at her beautiful clothes 
and wooing voice, as though she had been a witch. 

He sat stiffly upright, and again closed the note¬ 
book. 

“ Sorry,” he said, “ the price is too much for 
me to pay. We must stop short of the climax, 
after all! ” 

■ ■ B 

CHAPTER XVI . 

The Price of S lencc. 

HERE was a silence, as the express rushed 
on. The woman gazed from the carriage 
window, with who knows what feelings 
surging beneath her self-possessed exterior. Duncan, 
watching her, held himself well in hand. She 
w r as cleverer than he had thought, just as he w r as 
harder than she had thought. Each had under¬ 
rated the power of the other as an adversary, and 
was suffering from a shock of surprise. 

At last she spoke, slowly and reflectively. 44 No,” 
she said, “ I could lay bare all my folly and wrong¬ 
doing to a chivalrous gentleman whom I had 
wronged, and to whom I owed reparation; but I 
am not bound to incriminate myself to a detective, 
who avows that whatever I say will be used 
against me.” 

44 Decidedly not,” said Duncan. 44 Permit mo 
to remind you that I pointed all that out to you 
at first.” 

44 And nothing that I have said causes you to 
change your opinion of me ? ” she cried. 44 My 
confession, my laying bare to you my foolish 
love, my assurances of my complete innocence 
of the plot against your life 1 ” 
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He smiled drily. “Tan failed just at the 
critical moment/* he said. “ Unfortunate, but 
quite natural. You gave yourself away just at the 
point where full confession might have made me 
believe in you. You showed me your price. 
Fortunately for you, I am honest.** 

44 What did I ask ? ’* she cried. 44 Only your 
good opinion ? And now you tell me that if I 
confess all, I shall have it ? ** 

“ Oh, I beg your pardon. I said a different 
thing—merely that, if you made a clean breast 
of it, I might believe in the reality of your desire 
for my good opinion.’* 

(< You are juggling with words 1 *’ she cried 
indignantly. 

44 Oh, no; merely trying to keep to the point.** 

44 The point! What is the point ? That 
you want to lead me on to incriminate my¬ 
self ! ** 

44 My dear lady, who began this conversation ? 
You or I f Let it end this moment. I am more 
than willing that it should.” He took out his 
watch. 44 We are due at Rawton in five 
minutes.” 

44 Oh,” she cried, as one cut to the heart, 44 you 
are no man; you are a stone, a heartless stone! 
Now I have no pity for you, and can no longer 
try to save you. Do you think I don’t know 
the reason of this icy coldness ? Do you imagine 
that you can drive about a lonely place like Crocks- 
hill with a girl and nobody notice it T It is Dora 
Frere, the woman in uniform, who has caught your 
eye! Well, go on! Make love to this girl that 
comes no one knows whence ! Give your kisses to 
an adventuress of whose past life you know abso¬ 
lutely nothing t I say no more; I let you go on 
in blindness. When you are undeceived, perhaps 
you will think of the poor woman who loved 
you and would have saved you if she 
could.” 

44 Do you know,” said Duncan, standing up 
and taking his Gladstone from the rack, 44 1 am 
disappointed in my idea, of your ability. I had 
the idea that you were a clever woman, and you 
managed the first part of this chat quite cleverly. 
But now you have gone clean off the track. Your 
last move is worse than useless. It’s almost a pity 
that we haven’t time for you to take it back; 
it would be interesting to see how you could cover 
up the mistake; but alas 1 we are slackening 
speed. I need not trouble you, I think, to sign 
the fragmentary document which I have here • 
there is no statement which could be of value to 
me; you stopped short quite at the right moment. 
And, as this will be the last talk we shall ever have 
together, I will only advise you in future to be 
honest when you can. It really saves a lot of 
trouble in the end, and it’s much easier.” 

44 And you really flatter yourself that you have 
done with me ? ” she said slowly. 44 You really 
have the folly to think that we end here ? Don’t 
you know that Duncan Grant died in Africa ? 


Don’t you know that there are five or si* people 
who blew him, here in England, prepared to 
swear that you are not he ? Do you really think 
that you are the only person who can write to the 
War Office ? And do you fondly imagine that 
they will listen to the evidence of a man whose 
identity is challenged ? ” 

As she spoke, the train did actually come to • 
standstill. Duncan looked out of window. The 
signals were against them, and they had been halted 
considerably short of ike Junction. All was still ; 
their interview must, of necessity, prolong itself 
somewhat. 

44 This also seems hardly worthy of you,” he 
said contemptuously. 44 My identity is a thing 
impossible to challenge successfully, seeing that 
my own mother-” 

44 Is in the plot! What more likely ? Sht 
would naturally be anxious to repudiate your wife 
and child, and ready to support the claim of Mr. 
Tom Brown, who travelled steerage from the 
Cape, and came to Bargeries to trade upon a strong 
likeness ? Aha! has that hit you at all ? Gan 
you deny that you came to England wider the 
name of Tom Brown ? Can you give anything 
like a satisfactory reason for so doing ? ” 

44 You know something,” he said with a laugh. 
44 Well, you won’t fail for lack of audacity, that’s 
one thing. But I’m shot if I see what you hope 
to get by all this. You may worry us, involve us 
in temporary bother, bring a frivolous 'action, 
get our name in the papers, but what wifi you get 
out of it all ? Eventually you are bouna to be 
smashed, you know. I am in my native 
county.” 

44 Don’t be too sure ! ** she laughed. 44 Wo are 
stronger all round than you think for. We can 
harass you, make you spend money, drags.'youi 
name into prominence. Remember, you were 
one of the 84th Cheviots. The" surrender at 
Blaashoek is against you. The War Office Wouldn’t 
receive you with enthusiasm, even if yon were 
Duncan Grant, which you are not! And this 
warning I give you, clear and decided. Every¬ 
thing that can be done against you, wilt ,be done; 
be sure of that.” 

44 Go on; you are quite welcome,” he said 
composedly. 

44 Very well, I take you at your word. I ( can 
ruin you, I can ruin Dora Frere. As regards her, 
she is already in the net. Her ruin is deoided 
upon. When you hear of Dora’s arrest, you 
will think of what I said.” 

44 Arrest! ** No words could express his 
incredulity. 

44 You are incriminated there, too,” she said 
composedly. 44 We have dragged you in, just to 
show that you are an impostor. And now I 
will say no more. It is impossible to shako your 
conceit and your ignorance. But when all happens 
as I tell you, do not say you were not 
warned.” 
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“ Well/* he said, ** but I am puzzled. There 
must be an object in all this. You are hardly 
business-like. I arrive, after much beating about 
the bush, at the point of getting you to avow that 
this interview is for purposes of blackmail. Won’t 
you state your terms more clearly ? Do you 
mean to say that none of your threats will be put 
in action if I promise you my good opinion ? 
Surely I am not to get off with such a hazy kind 
of payment ? ** 

“Dash,” she said suddenly, “do you know 
that I have eight hundred a year of my own ? ” 

“ If you have, I wonder you do not drop your 
present odious calling—which is, apparently, that 
of blackmail, pure and simple! ” 

“ You really cannot, will not understand that 
what I am playing for is you—you yourself ? ” 
she cried; and in spite of his hasty attempt to 
rise, she caught him by the knees, and clung to 
him, falling at his feet. “ Dash ! Dash 1 you might 
do anything with me, you know you might l Only 
say you like me a little, only give me a kind word 1 
Say that you will travel to London with me, 
and come and have lunch and talk things over! Don't 
go to the War Office to-day; it would be useless, 
useless! ” 

“ Ha ! ” he said. “ So the point at last emerges 
triumphant. This is your price! It is merely 
to prevent my lodging information that you have 
adopted this extreme coarse! I might have 
known it; and you—if ever you knew anything 
about me, might have known that the plan would 
utterly fail! ” 

As he spoke a whistle sounded, and the train 
slowly moved on into the Junction. 

“ Take my advice,” he concluded; “ don’t 
let your spite carry you away; don’t get involved 
In a lot of litigation which will use up your money 
and leave your good name blackened. If, as you 
eay, you have money enough, why, in Heaven’s 
name, can’t you be quiet ? ” 

“ I have money enough, since my husband’s 
death,” she said in an odd, hollow voice, looking 
' away from him. “ I suppose you never came 
across him out on the veld ? They always called 
him Ben.” 

And thus it was at the last moment of this 
strenuous conversation that Gladys scored her 
solitary point. For the man echoed her word 
Instinctively, and let his heavy bag fall. 

“ Ben l ” 

•* Oh, I don’t suppose you ever heard of him ; he 
was an eccentric man,” she said. “ Lived out 
there in the wilds by himself, and gave out that he 
was a misanthrope. He is dead now, though, 
poor chap, so Til say nothing against him.” 

The train came to a standstill; and Duncan 
bundled himself and his impedimenta out upon 
the platform with no further word, hurriedly 
seeking refuge in a smoking carriage full of men 
for the remainder of the journey, which was filled 
with discomfiting reflections. 
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Chapter xvir. 

The Dog's Dilemma. 

HE thoughts that crowded to Duncan’s 
brain as the train bore him swiftly on to 
London were of an incredibly confused 
character. 

He was very much inclined to despise Gladys 
and all that she could do. He forgot that she 
was the most dangerous of all enemies—a woman 
scorned. You can calculate with some degree of 
safety upon what the ordinary blackmailer will 
do, because you may depend that he will do nothing 
contrary to his own interests. But a woman, 
swept and shaken as was this woman by alternate 
fits of love, jealousy, and spite, would do anything 
to wreak vengeance, even though she might make 
nothing out of the transaction. 

Looking back over their stormy-interview the 
young man found that only two things which she 
had let fall gave him any sort of concern ; one was 
the hint of danger to Dora; the other was the 
incredible news that Ben was her husband, and that 
he was dead. * 

If Ben were really dead, the difficulties of proving 
Duncan’s identity would be enormously increased, 
and it would be quite impossible to prove the 
truth of his tale of treachery against the Hoods. 

He began to think over the story which he had 
come prepared to tell. 

A young Englishman, known to be rich, is 
accidentally killed on a scouting party. More 
than six months after this event, the supposed 
dead man turns up. Meanwhile his wife and 
child have arrived in England, and have demanded 
recognition from his relations, who refuse it. 
It is known that the young fellow who poses as the 
supposed dead Mr. Grant is a young fellow who 
tramped from the Transvaal- to the Cape, and 
came home in the steerage under the name of 
Tom Brown. This young man brings no 
credentials, but is immediately acknowledged, 
and presumably recognised, by his mother and 
aunt, and by the servants. 

- He tells a wild story of having been found at the 
point of death, of having been nursed back to life 
by a mysterious recluse, whose very name he 
cannot give, and of having detected treachery 
in the attack on Hood’s Bar. 

What would be the opinion of the Government 
officials on hearing such a history from such a 
person ? 

Surely, first and foremost, they would think 
that his story needed corroboration. 

. And who would supply corroboration ? His 
mother would be an interested party. She and 
her household might quite conceivably conspire 
to say that a man who strongly resembled her 
son was her son in fact. 

He began to think over in his mind all the people 
in the neighbourhood whom he could produce to 
witness to him; and was a little discouraged to 
find that there were so few. The district was a thin 
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one, and hia mother had never been very sociable. 
There was a new vicar since he went away, and, 
as it happened. Dr. Meadowes also was a com¬ 
paratively new-comer. He had casually met 
Duncan Grant before he went to Africa; but had 
never attended him, and would probably find it 
hard to say for certain that it was the same man. 

There were two or three neighbouring squires 
who could be brought up to swear that he was 
really Duncan Grant. But if the question were 
once raised, he saw that there might quite con¬ 
ceivably be doubt. He had changed, changed 
considerably, since his departure for the war. His 
face had aged, set, hardened; he no longer wore 
a moustache, but was clean-shaven. 

The main thing, he began to think, would be 
to show conclusively that his mother had had no 
dealings with Tom Brown previous to her receipt 
of the telegram announcing her son’s return. On 
pursuing his uncomfortable line of thought, he 
saw that even this tfould not be quite easy to 
show. He had been in London three days before 
sending his message. During that time he had 
seen and spoken to his mother’s solicitor. The only 
person present when his mother received the 
telegram, the only witness to her agitation, sur¬ 
prise, overwhelming emotion, was Dora Frere; 
and her testimony it seemed that it was the purposo 
of the enemy to vitiate. 

It appeared to him that, if anybody chose to 
plot, there was really a good deal of material for 
them to work upon. It would have to be con¬ 
clusively shown that there was no previous collusion 
between his mother, himself, and Dora; and in view 
of this contingency the accident of her coming to 
their house, and the extreme and very rapid 
springing up of the friendship between the girl 
and themselves was, no doubt, an unfortunate 
fact. 

The only thing in favour of nothing happening 
was the very discouraging ultimate result to his 
enemies of such an inquiry; he could not doubt 
that, in the long run, anyone who set up to question 
his identity must be beaten. But the whole thing 
would be intensely disagreeable to himself, and 
worse than disagreeable to his mother. Did they 
hope for money to keep quiet ? That was a method 
he would never employ. Let them do their 
worst, rather than that. 

But what of Dora ? It was at this point in his 
reflections that his anxiety became acute. Dora 
indeed would be a weapon wherewith to wound 
him! Tet when he asked himself what they 
could do to her, he found no reply. They were in 
a free country, in an enlightened century. If 
Dora were not treated with fitting courtesy, 
■he had his mother’s express permission to go 
straight the Manor, and he did not see how 
■he could possibly be detained. At any rate, 
if she were, it would be a legitimate ground for 
action against the Deedes’, and clearing 
them out of the neighbourhood. 


His nerves were in so unstrung a state when he 
reached St. Pancras that he frH almost ready to 
board the first down-train ar go back. But he 
summoned commonsense to ’ » aid. The probable 
idea was that Gladys Strapp Had played a big game 
of bluff and failed. She had told lies freely in her 
desperate attempt to capture him ; and he was a fool 
to be so disturbed about it. But he had arrived at 
one determination, and he proceeded to put it into 
practice. 

He had been fully prepared for the reappearance 
of Gladys at the journey’s end; and so was not 
surprised to see her waiting about on the look-out 
for him. Having previously made up hia mind 
how to throw her off, he told a porter to carry his 
bag to the cloak-room, as he wished to leave it. 
In order to be ready to follow him without delay 
she had already chartered a hansom, and, seeing 
the porter shoulder his luggage, she got into her 
oab, watching to see which they would select. She 
was put off by seeing them turn the comer and 
disappear. 

“ Wait, I must get a paper,” said she to the 
driver of the cab she occupied, and, jumping out, 
hurried in the direction in which she had seen 
Duncan go. But she had lost sight of him com¬ 
pletely. In point of fact, having deposited the 
bag, he had left the station on foot by the other 
entrance. 

Having got out of the station precincts, he dived 
down the first turning that promised a crowd and 
traffic, then turned again and again, till he found 
himself in the Hampstead Road, where he got into 
a tram-car and was carried a mile along. Then, 
dismounting, he entered a post-office and wrote 
a letter to his mother. In it he asked her to do 
him a special favour by making a call in due form 
upon Mrs. Deedes early on the following afternoon. 

“ I will explain my reasons on my return,” he 
said. “Go in the carriage and pair; do not let 
weather stop you. Ask for Mrs. Deedes and 
apologise for not having been before, saying that 
at the time of her coming to the Lodge you had 
quite foresworn society in the intensity of your 
grief at my loss. Ask naturally after Miss Frere, 
see her if you can, but do not let it be supposed 
that your visit is to her. Do all you can to con¬ 
ciliate, without loss of dignity, and observe all you 
can. Say how kind you think it of Mr* D. to 
spare Miss F. to come and see you. I shall lose 
the post unless this goes at once, so will add no 
more.” 

The boxes for the country delivery were just 
being emptied as he put in his missive^ Coming 
out with a relieved mind, he took a hansom and 
drove to the Rhodes Hotel, where he might 
possibly fall in with taen who had known him 
in Africa, and which was remote from the ter¬ 
minus, being just off the Strand, on the Embank¬ 
ment side. From here he dispatched a messenger 
with his check to fetch his bag, and dined in the 
■ecurity of having completely thrown off pursuit. 
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Before sleeping, however, he took another pre¬ 
caution. He wrotr to his momer’s solicitor, Mr* 
Bridger, of ChanCOi * Lane, to tell him that he 
wished to have a talk * th him, and to beg him, for 
reasons hereafter to be disclosed, to come and 
breakfast with him at nine thirty the following 
morning at the Rhodes, instead of giving him an 
interview at the office. If Gladys or her friends 
were on the watch, they would be most likely 
to observe Mr. Bridger’s offices next morning in 
the hope of seeing Duncan go in. 

One other letter he felt he must write. It was 
to Ben. It took a long time. He was surprised 
himself to find out how the plot had thickened 
since his home-coming; nay, since yesterday. He 
described to Ben his finding Gladys at his very 
doom, his suspicion that the Deedes’ were either 
some of the Hood’s Bar set, or at least thei r 
relations and allies. He described the mysterious 
mad lady and his vague suspicions; and this 
brought him face to face with the thought of Dora 
Frere. What should he say about her ? 

He did not know. He knew very little of her 
really. Only he knew that he believed in her. 
Why the Deedes’ had employed her, what con¬ 
nection she was to have in the plot against himself, 
he knew not. As he put on paper the whole 
history of Dora’s accidental introduction into his 
mother’s household, he could see how unlikely a 
story it was. The effort to put it on paper cleared 
his brain somewhat. He put upon the envelope 
the curious address which Ben had given him, 
and which was only to bo made use of in case of need. 

Very likely Ben was dead. But he had only 
Gladys Strapp’s word, either for the fact or for the 
news that she had once been the wife of the recluse. 
He began to think that perhaps he had been 
unwise to leave her so suddenly without waiting 
to elicit more on this head. But, no ! There were 
no limits to the possibilities of what a person like 
Mrs. Strapp might have done. He had escaped 
from his tcte-5-tete with her by the skin of his 
teeth, and there was no knowledge worth buying 
at the price of compromising himself. 

When he had addressed the letter, he put it 
into his pocket. To-morrow was the Cape mail- 
day, and he would put this into the post-box 
himself. It should not fail under the eye of any 
hotel official. 

He rose from the table, noted the late hour 
with surprise, and went upstairs. His way lay 
along a corridor which was intersected by two 
passages, running at right angles to it. As he 
came along, he saw a gentleman emerge from one 
of the crossing passages, and pass slowly across the 
main corridor, disappearing on the opposite side. 
His head was not turned towards the direction in 
which Duncan was, but at the sight of him the 
young man uttered a snort, sharp, half-smothered 
exclamation, and the stranger turned round, 
stair* tranquilly with unrec^gnising eye, and 
walked on. 
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Duncan felt the blood rush to his head. All the 
evening he had been thinking about Ben; he had 
longed for him with a longing which was a positive 
yearning; and now he believed that he had seen 
him there before him. 

One moment’s sane reflection showed him that 
this could not be. Even if Ben were not detfd, as 
Gladys had that morning assured him that he was, 
the very last place in which it was conceivable 
that one might meet him would be a large London 
hotel. No ; cither it was somebody who resembled 
Ben with curious strength ; or else Duncan’s nerves 
were unstrung and he had seen a ghost. 

In the hurry of the moment he had uttered & cry 
of recognition. The stranger had turned his 
head to see who spoke, and then passed 
onward with the silence and unconsciousness of a 
dream. The young man hurried without 
a moment’s delay to the place where the 
other had disappeared. He could see nobody, 
but this was not wonderful, for there were doors 
all down the corridor. But he had heard no 
door shut. As he stood, irresolute, shaking a 
little, trying to make out whether his eye-sight 
could have deceived him, a door near Jim own 
opened, and a man looked out—a shortish, thickset 
man, with a carrotty moustache. 

“ Anything up T ” he asked. 

Duncan stared at him. “ What do you mean ? 
I am up, as you see; but I am going to bed.” 

“ I thought I hoard somebody call out,” said 
the man good-temperedly. 

“You were mistaken,” returned Duncan. 
“Good-night.” 

“ Good-night,” said the other; “ sorry to seem 
officious, but the other night we had a little affray 
out here in the passage—two chaps who had 
met in Africa, and didn’t want to repeat the 
pleasure. They took some separating, I can tell 
you; and as I want to go to sleep, I thought if 
anything else of the kind were going to happen, 
I should rather it were nipped in the bud.” 

“ That’s all right,” said Duncan. “ All’s quiet* 
Get into your pew; ” and he went into his own 
room. 

Locking his door, he paced up and down. The 
events of the day had perturbed him, his fears 
returned acutely. The appearance of the carrotty 
man in his doorway so promptly on the cry he 
had given worried him in his present frame of 
mind; it was almost as though he had been on 
the watch. He began to think he had been by no 
means clever, but, on the contrary, most unwise, to 
come to the Rhodes hotel. Would not anybody 
who knew about Africa suspect him of having 
gone there ? If his business should detain him 
a second night, he made up his mind to change 
his quarters. 

He put a loaded revolver and his letter to Ben 
under his pillow, and tried to sleep. Perhaps these 
two articles, so near his head, were conducive 
to wakefulness. Slumber was far from him. He 
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was more restless than ever he remembered to have 
been in his life. He had heard the clock strike 
six before his eyes dosed in anything like a sound 
deep; and it was nine before he awoke, with a 
sodden remembrance that he had an appoint¬ 
ment for half-past. 

He fdt perfectly jaded as he dressed himself. 
But he was down in the coffee-room to time. It 
was his guest who tarried. Mr. Bridger was the 
most punctual of mortals, so after waiting five 
minutes, Duncan ordered up breakfast. A tele¬ 
gram reached him about ten o’clock. 

“Sorry; confined bed; severe attack influenza. 
Send instructions by Gregory*” 

Gregory was Mr. Bridgets head deck. 

This was vexatious* He had no instructions 
to give to Gregory; what he wanted was a talk 
with Gregory’s master, which should dear his 
mind; a little acute legal advice. He wanted 
to know whether Mr. Bridger would consider 
Mrs. S&rapp’s threats wholly empty, or whether 
it was true that his identity might be challenged, 
and if so, wbat steps it would be best to take. He 
wrote to Mr. Bridger, saying that it was he himself 
whom he particularly wished to see, adding that 
he was not afraid of infection and asking whether 
he would feel well enough next day to give him 
an appointment at his own house in Regent’s Park. 

Having dispatched this letter; and smoked a 
cigar, he started out at eleven o’clock for his 
rendezvous at the War Office. 

BBS 

CHAPTER XVIII . 

By Accident or Design t 
ONDON was very full and very gay in the 
April weather, as Duncan’s cab bowled 
merrily on. Flower-baskets, piled high 
at the street comers, made glowing spots of colour; 
the air was light, the breeze fresh; it was a day to 
raise the spirits. 

He had scrutinised with great care as he break¬ 
fasted all the guests in the coffee-room of his hotel 
that morning as they came and went. He had not 
teen either the man who looked so curiously like 
Ben, or the man with the carrotty moustache. 
He had looked down the list of visitors to the 
hotel without coming across any name that looked 
at all familiar. 

He was almost ready to believe, as he got into 
Iris cab that morning, that he really had had a 
visitor from the unseen world—that Ben had 
appeared to him in his habit as he lived, as a sign 
to him that he was dead—that the letter in his 
pocket had been written to a dead man. 

Only one consideration deterred him from that 
belief, namely, that in the very brief glimpse 
which he had had of him it was evident that 
Ben had shaved the vast and flowing beard which 
he had always worn on the veld. That seemed 
aurious; he would have thought that; had his 
friend really wished to appear to him, he would have 


appeared in the guise in which Duncan would be 
most likely to recognise him. Yet he had recog¬ 
nised him. Perhaps he had shaved his heard 
before death ? He longed acutely for news of 
him. 

The cab emerged from the Strand at last, and 
swung out across Trafalgar Square. On the pave¬ 
ment, near one of the great lions, stood a man 
with a long length of rolled-up Hnoleum, 
heavy and bulky, on his shoulder, which he 
evidently found more than he could manage. He 
was swinging it slowly round, in an effort to balance 
it properly, and some idle boys were jeering at him, 
and offering him impertinent suggestions as to 
what he should do with it. 

In tile pre-occupation of his mind, Duncan 
noticed, without commenting upon it, the fact 
that his driver was heading right over to the 
wrong ride of the road. Just as he neared it, the 
man with the linoleum unsteadily started to cross 
over, his gait suggesting that he was drunk. The 
driver bawled to him, his nerve forsook him, he 
looked round in terror, lost his footing, came down 
crash, with the long roll under the horse’s feet* 

The horse, which was going fast—far too fast 
in view of the fact that it was on the wrong side 
of the road—came down with a tremendous crash, 
rolling over so as to upset the cab; Duncan was 
shot out before he knew what was happening; 
and one of the heavy boots of the prostrate man 
with the linoleum came in sudden and violent con¬ 
tact with his head. 

He knew no more. Consciousness deserted him ; 
and a dense crowd instantly closed in all around 
him, people surging to and fro, and crying out 
that he was dead. He was seized and dragged 
out of reach of the kicking horse; and a man 
with a carrotty moustache forced his way towards 
the pavement, where they had deposited him. The 
police were not yet on the scene, though hurriedly 
making for it. Many of the loafers were helping up 
the driver, who appeared dazed, and the man with 
the linoleum, who was too intoxicated to speak. 
The man with the red moustache stooped over 
Duncan. 

“ ’Ullo, ’e looks had, don’t he ? ” he said. 
** Abaht done for, I ahud say. Feel ’is ’eart, 
mates, feel ’is ’eart—’ere let me! ” With an air 
of anxious commiseration he knelt down beside 
the insensible Duncan, unfastened his waistcoat, 
and thrust a big hand within. “ ’Ere, what am 
I a-doing of ? ” he muttered, as he drew a hand¬ 
kerchief and one or two letters from an inner 
pocket—“ that ain’t the right place, eh, mates ? 
’Ere, this is better. Well, after all, I ain’t a 
doctor, 1 can’t feel no ’eart heating. Stand off, 
you fools; ’ow’s he to breathe with all you a 
gaping at him ? Well, perhaps the letters ’ll tell us 
There to tike him to—tell us ’is Dime, anyway.” 

“Now then,* suld a policeman’s gruff voice, 
M what’s going on ? Take your hands out of the 
gent's pockets, my man, and pretty sharp, toot 
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They’ve run for the ambulance—he’d better 
be taken off to Charing Cross, I should think. He 
looks pretty bad.” 

The carrotty man laid down on the pavement 
the head and shoulders which he had supported. 
“ ’Is nime oughter be ’ere,” he muttered, as he 
stood up, still holding the letiers in his hand. 
Suddenly a grasp of iron fell upon his wrist. 

“ Police! ” said a clear voice of penetrating 
quality. “ This man has one of the letters belong¬ 
ing to the injured gentleman in his hand.” 

“ Now, then, guv’nor, what ’yer givin’ us ? ” 
asked the carrotty one, in the usual tone with 
which cockneys express a sense of injured virtue. 
“ I was a-lookin’ for the gentleman’s nime,' that’s 
all.” 

“ I know his name ; he is a friend of mine,” said 
the newcomer briefly. “ He is Mr. Duncan Grant, 
and he comes from the Rhodes Hotel. Call a 
four-wheeled cab, and I shall take him back 
there.” 

“ The ’orspital would be better, sir, wouldn’t 
it ? He looks bad,” said the policeman. “ I 
shouldn’t think the hotel people would take in such 
a case as that.” 

The min who had interfered was a tall, well- 
knit man, with a deeply bronzed face, well-dressed, 
and manifestly a gentleman. He knelt down by 
Duncan, lifted his limbs, passed his hand over his 
head, wiped the blood which was oozing from his 
temple, and bent down to listen to his breathing. 

“ There are no bones broken; he is merely stunned 
by the blow on the head,” he said. “ I will be 
responsible for him to you, policeman. I also am 
staying at the Rhodes; here is my card.” 

The policeman took it, seemingly not quite clear 
of his duty in the matter. 

“ What you have to do,” said the stranger 
quietly, “is to arrest the cabman, who was 
flagrantly on the off-side of the road, driving fast; 
the man who crossed the road with the linoleum, 
and who is drunk and incapable; and this man 
whom I hold, and whom I caught in the act of 
abstracting a letter from the package in Mr. 
Grant's pocket.” The man with the carrotty 
moustache jumped in his captor’s hold ; but the 
crowd hedged him in, and he was powerless. 

“ Be very careful over all these three arrests,” 
said the stranger imperturbably. “ I was an eye¬ 
witness of the accident, I am willing to give 
evidence, and I have considerable reason for believ¬ 
ing that it was intentional, and not accidental, the 
object being to rob Mr. Grant, while helpless, of a 
certain letter. You all saw how this man made 
his way through the crowd and began at once to 
feel in his pockets ? ” 

There was a chorus of assent. 

“ This is what comes of tryin’ to lend a ’elpin* 
'and to a cove that’s down on ’is luck,” said the 


carrotty one wrathfully. “ Blimcd if ever I tries 
to do good to a feller-creature agine. Who may you 
be that talks so glib, I shud like ter know, sending 
folks off to quod as if you was the. Lord Mayor ? ” 
“ Whoever I may be, I know you, Charlie 
Larkins, whatever alias ybu may be under just 
now,” replied the stranger. “ The quieter von 
keep, my friend, the wiser it will be for you, I 
assure you. I saw you among the Boers at the 
night attack on Hood’s Bar, and don’t you 
forget it.” 

The man changed colour and countenance 
visibly. He made a further effort to bluster* 
but nobody heeded him. The policeman had 
been reinforced by others of his fraternity, and 
the three men were arrested. A cab was procured 
with speed, the unconscious Duncan and his friend 
put in, and they then proceeded at a slow pace 
back to the Rhodes Hotel. 

The manager made no difficulty whatever about 
allowing Mr. Grant to be carried up to his room. 
“ He’s your friend, Dr. Strapp, and you’ll look 
after him, I know,” he said readily. 

“ It was a savage kick,” returned the doctor, 
“ but he is a strong man. If you will send me up 
plenty of hot water and towels, and a little of your 
best liqueur brandy, I shall soon see the extent 
of his injuries; by-the-way, bring up the brandy 
yourself, will you ? ” 

When the hotel-keeper presented himself, the 
doctor admitted him to the room, and carefully 
closed and locked the door. ' 

“ Look here,” said he, “ I’m sorry to have 
to let you in for possible unpleasantness, but I 
am going to be quite straight with you. This 
was no accident, but a deliberate attack upon Mr. 
Grant, on the part of some Boer traitors against 
whom he intends to lay information. He was on 
his way this morning to keep an appointment at the 
War Office. We are, no doubt, watched here, 
and we will clear out as soon as I can move him; 
but until then, will you keep as quiet as you can T 
Say he is all right, only a little shaken, if anybody 
asks you. Seem quite indifferent on the subject* 
know nothing of our plans. And see that all that 
is sent up to this room is sent by a hand that you 
can trust. You shall not suffer for it. By the way* 
did a man with a red moustache lodge here last 
night ? ” 

“ Captain Hamilton ? He’s been here a week* 
and I’ve not seen the colour of his money yet,” 
replied the proprietor. “ I don’t like his sort 
We’re used to Colonials, but, as you know, the 
better kind. He gives a lot of trouble, and hat 
changed his room three times since he came.” 

“ Which room is he to have to-night ? ” 

“ He asked to be moved to No. 8—next this.** 
Ben smiled. “ I don’t think he’ll occupy it l ** 
he said drily. 


(Astounding developments take place in the story next month.) 
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My Readers* Criticisms. 

- BY THE EDITOR. 

A very Happy New Year to all f 

Letters keep pouring in by every post in response to my invitation to my readers to 
send me their frank criticisms of the magazine. First let me thank the writers of the 
kind and flattering ones, and in saying that I include practically all my correspondents. 
They must spare my blushes and excuse me from repeating any of the kind things they 
say, which, all the same, I greatly appreciate. 

There are many suggestions and a few adverse criticisms, and with some of these I 
propose to deal. The “ unkindest cut of all 99 comes from “ F. B.," who writes me: 

Your page on which you talk to us is the back (or is it front f) of the first page of reading 
matter. However interesting your news is to us now , that is no guarantee that this will occupy 
our attention at a future date. Yet we who wish to have the magazine bound , are bound (pardon) 
to so indude your chat in the volume. Could you not arrange to start the stories where you now 
communicate with us f 1 fed sure the change would be wdcomed by a large number of readers. 
Apart from this I cannot find a single complaint. May your success be great and everlasting. 

This is very humiliating. My one and only little page, and “F. B." grudges it space! 
I am afraid I cannot oblige him, because to put an editorial preface at the end of a 
magazine is rather like putting the cart before the horse. I want those of my readers who 
are sufficiently interested in my page to read it at all, to do so before they read the 
stories. I can only suggest that “ F. B." blots out the offending page in his own bound 
volume after the manner of the Russian Censor. 

“ A. J. S 99 writes me: 

Can anyone imagine a more unattractive magazine cover than the past Novel Magazine 
( covers f A bilious yellow / If anyone is deliberating, say at a bookstall , what magazine to buy, 

I an attractive cover may very easily settle the question. Verbum sat sapienti. 

Certainly, dear sir, but in our humble opinion the cover of THE NOVEL MAGAZINE 
IS an attractive one. You, unfortunately, happen to differ from us, but among all the 
mass of criticism yours is the only voice raised against it, and many of my correspondents 
are loud in their praises of our “ bilious yellow 99 binding. 

Several would-be contributors wish to know whether it is absolutely necessary to 
have their MSS: typewritten. “ A Canny Scot 99 complains that the expense of typewriting 
bars so many would-be writers. 

We prefer them typewritten, of course—especially if the handwriting is indistinct — 
and they are read quicker; but it is not true that “handwritten MSS. are consigned to 
the waste-paper basket, 99 as he suggests. All MSS., whether typed or no, are carefully 
considered, but I advise my correspondents to have them typed if possible. 

Another critic objects to dialect verses and stories which, he says, “ take too long to 
read nowadays." I publish very few dialect stories, but when I come across a gem in the 
shape of a story, the fact of its being in dialect does not prevent me from accepting it, for 
it will be sure to interest a large number of my readers. 

The children of “ A. B." (Otley), clamour for more Pinafore Pages, but I regret I 
cannot spare the space. “A Mother of Two Bonnie Boys 99 finds some of our children's 
stories a little above the heads of her children, who are aged 4 and 5% years respec¬ 
tively. Of course, there are bigger children to be considered, but I try to cater for the 
tiny mites as well, and hope she will find no cause to complain in future. 

I must again thank my correspondents most cordially for their letters and suggestions. 
They will remember the fable of the Old Man who took everybody's advice and pleased 
nobody. Well, if I took half the kindly meant advice sent in to me I should be in the same 
position, for naturally among the enormous number of my readers opinions must differ. 
Still, I shall avail myself of their suggestions wherever possible, and am most grateful 
for their kind co-operation. 

The Novel Masazih*.—Jaxvart.—Vol. II.— 2ft. ^ ^ 
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FASCINATING NEW SERIES. 


True Detective Stories. # * 

j* & j* & & «* i?y m. F. GORON. 

(Late Chief of the Paris Detective Police.) 

Edited by ALBERT KEYZER. Jfc & 

The adventures of detectives in fiction are invariably attractive, though, at the same 
time, it is fdt that they are purely imaginary and altogether outside the hounds of possibility. 
But that fact can he more strange even than fiction is proved hy this series of stories, 
which relate true incidents in the career of M. Goron, late Chief of the Paris Detective 
Police, 

I made M. Goron's acquaintance some years ago, and was at once struck with his extra¬ 
ordinary powers of observation, his keen-wittedness, and his devouring energy in the 
discharge of his difficult duties. For it must he remembered that the Chief of the 
Paris Detective Police wields enormous power and is allowed a certain discretion — except, 
of course, when a crime has been committed—to save innocent persons the disgrace of a 
public scandal. 

A few months ago I was smoking a pipe in his study, a room hung with trophies—a 
museum of crime. I saw him take up a thick, leather-hound volume, the pages covered 
with writing, with here and there portraits and curious-looking drawings. “ This is my 
diary," he began, hut suddenly stopped when he saw me start. 

“ Yes, it is my diary," he repeated; “ hut — what's the trouble ? " 

“ Your diary l And you never thought of publishing it ? " 

“ No" he retorted with a smile; “the fact is, here are all my impressions, and certain 
facts - " 

I did not even know the end of the sentence ; I took up the book and began reading at once ; 
and the more l read the more l marvelled . The next morning we commenced work , 
and this series is the result. 

A. K. 

M. Goron has taken a very keen interest in the preparation for press of these pages from 
his diary , and the following letter from him gives some idea as to the varied nature of 
the stories which readers of THE NOVEL MAGAZINE are privileged to he the first 
to peruse: 

It is with much pleasure that I offer these extracts from my journal. I -have selected, from 
among my notes, scenes in the different spheres of Paris life. Ihe adventures related here—many 
of them intensely dramatic—play in all classes of society: in the houses of the rich, as well as in 
the world of criminals. 
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j» TRUE DETECTIVE STORIES. 


,»» j* 


I.—The Scar. «j* j* 

41 A LADY is waiting for you, sir,” said 
my secretary, as I came to my 
office an hour earlier than usual. 

“ Already ? ” 

“ Yes, she has been here a long time,” 
and, as he spoke, my visitor entered the 
room. 

I have seen some handsome women, but 
never one to approach her. A lovely, 
graceful figure, her golden hair like an 
aureole round the shapely head. 

“ Pray, take a seat,” I said. “ What can I 
do for you ? ” 

She sat, or rather dropped, down into the 
proffered arm-chair, trembling from head to 
foot, convulsed by sobs. I pretended to 
look over some papers to give her time to 
recover. Then, after two or three ineffectual 
attempts to speak, she said : 

“ I am Madame R-; my name, I think, 

is not unknown to you.” 

I nodded, for I had often seen it among 
those of our brilliant Society women. 

“ But ”—and then she again burst into 
tears—“ I am lost, lost! What shall I do 
unless you help me ? ” 

“ Calm yourself,” I said, holding a glass 
of water to her lips, the tumbler clicking 
against her small white teeth: She rocked 
herself to and fro, and then, after a violent 
effort, unfolded her tale—the old, old tale of 
a woman’s folly and a man’s wickedness. 
In a low voice, almost a whisper, she 
began : 

“I will not trouble you with the story of 
my wretched youth, in a lonely country 
house, my father always away in Paris on 
some business or other, and myself given 
over to the care of a cross, hard, bigoted 
maiden aunt, supposed to replace my 
mother, whom I have never known. When 

I was nineteen I married Mr. R-; I 

hardly knew him, but I longed to get away 
from the maddening, dull life in that melan¬ 
choly country house, with no other company 
than that of my old aunt, and a few ladies 
of the same stamp.” 

She clenched her little fists, and, 
fixing her eyes on me with a frightened 
stare: 

“ Monsieur Goron,” she cried, “ you come 
across terrible misery and trouble; but none 
of the wretched beings whom it is your duty 
to arrest can be any worse than those who 
Copyright, 1906 , by C. Arthur Pearson 
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deliberately wreck a woman’s life. The 
scoundrel, the scoundrel-” 

She had risen from her chair. 

“ My marriage,” she continued, “ was a 
farce, a grotesque farce. My father had 
neglected me; horses, women, and baccarat 
engrossed him. Two days after my wedding 
I realised what marriage would mean to me ! 
My husband, as you know, is a distinguished 
antiquarian-” 

She paused a moment, with her hand to 
her throat, and then resumed : 

“ I rank after the old coins and musty 
manuscripts, on which he wastes his money 
and time. Again I was left to myself, but 
I was free; and, with money at my command, 
plunged into the so-called pleasures of 
Society. If only God had given me a 
child, a darling I could have loved, all 
this misery would have been spared me. 
But this, too, has been denied me. Courted 
and flattered, I had plenty of opportunities 
to ‘ console ’ myself—like many ladies of my 
acquaintance—but I had the strength to 
resist. I have a letter my mother wrote to 
me nineteen years ago, when she knew she 
was dying, wherein she exhorts me, when I 
grow up, to think of her and act rightly. I 
have always this letter with me. It is a 
talisman. But-” 

She stopped, and looked away. 

“I can guess,” I said soothingly; “only 
tell me what brings you here, and what I can 
do for you.” 

She shuddered, as if at the recollection of 
something nauseous. 

“ Yes, you can guess—I met him at 
Trouville last summer, and was fascinated 
by his looks and his manner. I forgot all; 
my mother’s letter, my good resolutions, 
all, all, all! I only thought of him. I loved, 
and thought I was loved. For the first time 
in my wretched existence I knew what happi¬ 
ness meant. And then-” 

But only inarticulate sounds came from 
her. 

“ Monsieur Goron,” she cried, “ that 
man is a monster, a fiend. I found out his 
treachery, and told him I would never look 
at him again. But he holds me in his grasp; 
I wrote him four letters, and what letters ! 
And, under the threat of delivering them to 
my husband, he has already had three 
thousand pounds from me. He wants 
Ltd., in ths United States oj America. 419 
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another four hundred, by to-morrow night. 

I have no more money at my bank, and 
have parted with all my jewels. What 
am I to do, what am I to do ? If you do 
not help me in my tumble and rid me of 
that man, I shall be disgraced, and must 
kill myself. And I want to live, to expiate, 
to repent, and earn my mother’s forgiveness. 

I want to live, Monsieur Goron, I will not 
die! In the name of your mother, save 
me! ” She stopped. She was quite 
exhausted. 

The poor woman’s case was, unfortunately, 
not an exceptional one. Blackmailers— 
of both sexes—carry out their nefarious 
trade in every class of society. Success, 
in fact, emboldens them ; for it is rarely 
that the victims, unless driven to despair, 

like Madame R-, have the courage to 

come forward. 

“ My dear madam,” I said, “ I sec no 
cause for alarm. That man is a common 
blackmailer, and, before this evening, 
he-” 

“ No, no ! ” she shrieked. “ I know 
what you mean. You must not arrest him. 
You must not; for he would at once carry 
out his threat. All I want are those letters. 
What becomes of him afterwards is of no 
importance. Don’t you understand ? ” 

“ Yes, I quite understand. Yet, unless I 
arrest him I do not see-” 

“ No, no,” she repeated more vehemently, 
“ you do not realise my danger ! He is a 
desperate character; he fears nobody, and 
if you try to frighten him he will turn on 
me ! Get those letters ! Save me ! ” 

After a moment’s pause I asked : 

“ Is he a Frenchman ? ” 

“ No, he is a Cuban; of a first-class family, 
I think.” 

“ Give me his name and address, and also 
the dates of those letters, if you remember 
them.” 

She wrote everything down and handed 
me the slip. 

The more I heard of this business the less 
I liked it, although I knew full well that 
unless something were done a catastrophe 
would ensue. On the other hand, Madame 

R-had tied my hands; I had no legal 

hold on her tormentor, and I did not see 
how, under these conditions, I could bring 
him to bay. But her sad story had moved* 
me, and I resolved to try my luck. I had 
often tried it before and found it answer. 

I led her to a small room near my office 
and told her to wait. 

“ You must be patient,” I warned her, 
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“ for it may take me some time, and, 
remember, I guarantee no results.” 

I sent a note to the Cuban, asking 
him to call on me without delay. My 
messenger found him at home. There came 
a knock on my door, and a tall man with 
very dark hair and blue , eyes entered m^ 
office. His clothes fitted him well, and he 
had that easy grace of those, moving in good 
society. His manners were perfect, and in 
any drawing-room his general appearance 
would have passed muster. 

Yet, to the practised eye, there was in him 
something of the adventurer, of the man 
who looks upon the thousands in other 
people’s pockets as his own. Audacity 
and unscrupulousness were written in every 
feature, and I knew a difficult task lay 
before me. 

“ Do you know why I sent for you ? ” I 
at once began. 

“ No.” 

“ Cannot you guess ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ I asked you to come here because I want 
you to return me some letters, four of them, 

written to you by Madame R-. Do 

you understand now ? ” 

“ Yes, I do. But, pardon me for asking, 
by what right do you claim these letters ? ” 

“ Tut, tut. You are a stranger; yet, I 
daresay, you understand enough of French 
law to know that you have been guilty of 
an ugly offence, which may geh you into 
serious trouble. Are you aware that I can 
arrest you here in my office, on a charge of 
blackmail ? ” 

The Cuban smiled—not a pretty smile— 
and twirled his moustache. 

“ You cannot arrest me,” he said quietly. 
“ You cannot do so, unless someone has 
laid such a foolish charge against me. I 

am sure Madame R-, whom I have the 

pleasure of knowing, would never dream of 
putting forward such an accusation. Who, 
then, is the mysterious person I am supposed 
to have injured ? Although I am, as you 
say, a stranger, I have some little knowledge 
of French law, and I have the right to know 
whence you derive your information.” 

The scoundrel was making fun of me. He 
complacently stroked his moustache, and, 
for the second time I noticed that he mechani¬ 
cally pulled dow n his right cuff. 

I felt him slipping through my fingers; 
and there Was the poor creature in the 
adjoining room, his victim, depending on 
me to release her from this fiend’s clutches> 
It was maddening. 
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He looked at his watch, rose from his 
chair, and politely asked me whether I had 
anything more to say, as he had an important 
engagement in town. 

I was growing desperate, and felt tempted 

to call Madame R-into my office, and 

force her to formally charge the man and 
bring him within my grasp. A moment’s 
reflection showed me the uselessness of such 
a course. She-would be too frightened to 
act upon my suggestion. 

He walked towards the door. 

“Stop!” I shouted. “I have one or 
two questions to ask you.” I wanted to 
gain time. 

The Cuban looked at me, slightly surprised, 

“ How long have you been in Paris ? ” I 
asked. 

“ Seven months,” he replied. 

Then I risked a random shot. 

“ What is your real name ? No, not the 
one on your card, but the name your father 
bore ? If you had a father,” I added 
mentally. 

Thus far my man had not turned a hair. 
His tone now became sharp. 

“ What right have you to ask me such a 
question ? ” He was losing his temper. 

He gave his moustache another twirl, 
and, just as he was again pulling down his 
cuff, I noticed a scar across his right wrist. 

It was an ordinary scar, slightly jagged 
towards the middle, a scar that might have 
been caused by a fall when he was a boy. 
Now, however, it took gigantic proportions, 
and-1 felt instinctively that I had laid my 
finger on something that might turn the 
scales in our favour. It required, neverthe¬ 
less, grave caution with such an opponent. 
A false move would mean failure. In a 
moment I had formed my plan, and started 
the attack. 

I called in one of my men, ordering him 
to remain with the Cuban until I returned. 

It was only intuition, not inference, that 
baused me to fasten on this scar as the means 
of bringing the fellow to bay; but, as I 
discovered in the course of my career, in 
difficult and subtle cases inspiration is no 
detracting factor in detective work. 

Madame R- had warned me not to 

attempt to frighten the ruffian. This would 
have been a wrong course towards anyone 
with a clean record. With the class of man 
like the one before me, I not only could risk 
the experiment, but I had no other alterna¬ 
tive. 

After a few minutes I returned to my 
office, with a book containing the photos of as 


fine a collection of scamps as ever disgraced 
this earth. The Cuban’s handsome features 
did not figure in the set. But this he could 
not know. I glanced at the portraits until 
I came to a certain page, compared what 
I was supposed to see with some papers I 
took out of a drawer, and then, walking 
up to him, said, in a not very gentle voice : 

“ Show me your wrist.” 

I noticed an almost imperceptible twitch 
of the eyelids as he held out his left hand. 

“ No, the other,” I cried. 

And this time it was I who raised the 
cuff; and there was the scar. I gazed at 
it long, and then at the man whose hand 
I held. I saw he made violent efforts to 
remain calm, but the ferocity of the danger¬ 
ous animal gleamed in his eyes. 

“ That’s all right,” I began cheerily, 
“ now we can talL” 

His eyes were riveted on me. 

“ A quarter of an hour ago,” I resumed, 
“ you declined to return me those letters. 
Do you still refuse ? ” 

The Cuban made no answer. How 1 much 
of his secret—for a secret there undoubtedly 
was—did I know ? What would occur if 
he declined to give up the letters ? What 
could he extort from me if he acceded to my 
rbquest ? 

I understood the desperate struggle in 
his mind, and watched him intently. It 
was evident he waited for me to say some¬ 
thing. Seeing I remained silent, he began, 
in a voice suddenly grown husky : 

“ Monsieur Goron—legally you have no 

right to demand those letters, but-” 

He paused suddenly, well knowing that the 
dangerous moment for him had arrived, 
and that he had to weigh every word. 
Again he looked at me as if for support, and, 
not receiving any, he continued : 

“ But—supposing I should give them up— 
what—am I to—expect in return for my— 
courtesy ? ” 

The word “ courtesy ” made me smile. 
It was typical of the man. 

“ My dear sir,” I replied, “ I must not be 
behind you in the way of courtesy. Now, 
this is what you can expect from me. You 
will go to your chambers. You will come 
back at once with the letters; and I will 
allow you till to-morrow midday to pack 
up your belongings and clear out of France. 
If you refuse, you and I will have another 
kind of talk.” 

This time the Cuban’s thoughts moved 
quicker. He had dropped his grand manners 
and also his lazy drawl; 
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“ Do you give me your wo^}, that if I 
agree to this you will not molest me under 
some foolish pretence or other ? ” he asked. 

44 1 give you my word,” I retorted, 
“ that you will not be molested under any 
foolish pretence.” 

“ I accept,” he called out, and moved 
quickly towards the door. 

“ Hold hard, my friend,” I cried, “ you 
are too hasty. I want to show you some 
more courtesy. A man of your position 
must not go about like an ordinan^mortal; 
you shall have a guard of honour.” 

I rang the bell. 

“ Tell Inspector Leroux I want him.” 

“ Leroux,” I said, when that official made 
his appearance, “ this gentleman is going 
to his chambers in the Rue d’Alger to fetch 
some documents. You are to accompany 
him, and not to leave him a second out of 
your sight. The Rue d’Alger is not far. 
Take a cab. I expect you back in half-an- 
hour—with the gentleman, remember. I 
recommend him to your care.” 

“ All right, sir,” grinned Leroux, “ I’ll 
look after him.” 

A heavy day’s work lay before me, yet I 
had not the patience to attend to other 
matters until this business was settled, 
especially with the half frantic woman 
near me. Before I had finished my third 
cigarette, the Cuban, followed by the grin¬ 
ning Leroux, entered. 

Without a word the fellow deposited the 
letters on my desk. I carefully examined 
them, and found that they corresponded 
with the dates given me by Madame R-. 

For a moment this pseudo-gentleman 
and I looked at one another. I do not 
know whether he read my thoughts regarding 
him, but I was not in doubt as to his wishes 
for my future welfare. 

“ And now we are quits,” I exclaimed. 
“ I wish you a pleasant journey, and, pray, 
do not forget to-morrow mid-day. It is very 
important! ” 

He gave me an unlovely scowl, made a 
slight bow, and was gone. 

It was with a lighter heart that I opened 
the door of the little room where Madame 

R-was awaiting events. On seeing me 

she turned deathly pale, and followed me to 
my office. 

“ Listen,” I said sternly, for she, too, 
deserved a lesson. “ You have thrown an 
unpleasant task upon my shoulders. If the 
Recording Angel puts a black mark against 

[Next month <wiL appear 44 The Soiree at the 
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me, I hope he will take into consideration 
the charitable motives that prompted me. 
Chief of the Detective Police, to commit an 

illegal act. Now, Madame R-, if I not 

only restore these letters to you, but even 
guarantee you will never again see the face 
of one of the biggest rogues in the shape of a 
man, will you promise, will you swear, that 
this danger from which you have escaped, 
will be a lesson to you for life; and that you 
will never again stray from the right path ? ” 
And I held out the little bundle. 

“ I swear,” she gasped. Clutching the 
letters she first looked at them with feverish 
haste, and then tore them into a thousand 
bits, which, womanlike, she scattered all 
over my carpet, ignoring the waste-paper 
basket at her feet. 

I watched her go to the window, where 
she remained, her back turned towards me, 
her face buried in her hands. Was she 
praying ? I think so; and, for several 
minutes not a word was spoken. 

She slowly turned round and walked 
to the table to where I sat, and, with an 
expression that removed from my mind 
the last trace of remorse for my illegal act, 
she seized both my hands and said : 

“ Monsieur Goron—dear Monsieur Goron 
—how—how can I thank you ? ” 

“ Madam,” I answered, “ I am not 
entitled to your gratitude. You have to 
thank the scar.” 

She opened her eyes in astonishment; 

“ The scar—what scar ? ” 

“ The one on the man’s right wrist.” 

“ On his right wrist ? I—I—never saw it! ” 

“ No, but I did ! ” 

* * * * 

Five years elapsed. 

One morning, passing through the Parc 
Monceau, I saw an elegantly dressed, hand¬ 
some young woman walking with a nurse 
carrying a baby. I at once recognised 

Madame R-. She coloured slightly. 

and, without uttering a word, held up the 
baby; raising its tiny hand to her lips, she 
sent me a kiss. I understood. 

And the Cuban ? 

A few days later, a New York paper 
brought the story of a fracas in a San- 
Francisco gambling house, where three men 
had been shot. The body of one, a dark- 
complexioned man, with a scar on his right 
wrist, had not been identified; 

Was it my Cuban 1 

I think so. 

Rue de Prong ”—an equally enthralling story.] 
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The Schoolmaster’s Letters. 

* * j» * By L. M. MONTGOMERY. 


The happy result of a practical joke. 


A T sunset the schoolmaster went up to 
his room to write a letter to her. 
He always wrote to her at the same 
time—when the red waves of the sunset, 
flaming over the sea, surged in at the little 
curtainless window and flowed over the 
pages he wrote on. 

The light was rose-red and imperial, and 
spiritual, like his love for her, and seemed 
almost to dye the words of the letters in its 
own splendid hues—the letters to her 
which she never was to see, whose words her 
eyes never were to read, and whose love and 
golden fancy and rainbow dreams never 
were to be so much as known by her. 

And it was because she never was to see 
them that he dared to write them, straight 
out of his full heart, taking the exquisite 
pleasure of so telling her what he never 
could permit himself to tell her face to face. 
Every evening he wrote thus to her, and 
the hour so spent glorified the entire day. 
The rest of the hours—all the other hours of 
the commonplace day—he was merely a 
poor schoolmaster with a long struggle 
before him, one who might not lift his eyes 
to gaze on a star. 

He went through the kitchen and the hall 
and up the narrow staircase with a glory in 
his eyes that thus were held from seeing 
his sordid surroundings. Bob Jackson, 
the landlady’s son, sprawled out before the 
kitchen door, saw him pass with that rapt 
face, and chuckled. Bob was ill enough to 
Ipok at at any time, with his sharp, freckled 
features and foxy eyes. When he chuckled, 
his face was that of an unholy imp. 

But the schoolmaster took no heed of 
him. Neither did he heed the girl whom 
he met in the hall. Her handsome, sullen 
face flushed crimson under the sting of his 
utter disregard, and her black eyes followed 
him up the stairs with a look that was not 
good to see. 

“ Sis,” whispered Bob piercingly, “ come 
out here. I’ve got a joke to tell you; 
something about the master and his girl. 
You ain’t to let on to him, you know, though; 


I found it out last night when he was out; 
That old key of Uncle Jim’s was just the 
thing. He’s a softy, and no mistake.” 

* * * * 

Upstairs, in his little room, the school¬ 
master was writing his letter. 

“ My Lady, —How beautiful it is to 
think that there is nothing to prevent my 
loving you ! There is much—everything 
—to prevent me from telling you that I 
love you. But nothing has any right 
to come between my heart and its own; 
it is permitted me to love you for ever 
and ever, and serve and reverence you in 
secret and silence. For so much, dear, 
I thank life, even though the price of 
the permission must always be the secret 
and the silence. 

“ I love you with all there is of me to 
love—heart and soul and brain, every 
fibre of body and spirit thrilling to the 
wonder and marvel and miracle of it! 
You do not know it, my sweet, and you 
must never know it. I am content to 
love you and be forgotten. It is sweeter 
to love you and be forgotten than it would 
be to love any other woman and live in 
her lifelong remembrance—so humble 
has love made me, sweet, so great is my 
sense of my own unworthiness. 

“ Yet love must find expression in some 
fashion, dear, else it is only pain; and 
hence these letters to you which you 
will never read. I put all my heart into 
them ; they are what is best and noblest 
of me, the buds of a love that can never 
bloom openly in the sunshine of your life. 

“ It is a whole summer since I first met 
you. I had been waiting for you all mv 
life before and did not know it. But I 
knew it when you came and brought with 
you a sense of completion and fulfilment; 
This has been the precious year of my 
. life, the turning point to which all things 
past tended and all things future must 
look back. Oh, my dear, I thank you for 
this year! It has been your royal gift 
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'to me, and I shall be rich and great for ever 
because of it. 

“ There are those in the world who 
would laugh at me, who would pity me, 
Una. They would say that the love I 
have poured out in secret at your feet 
has been wasted; that I am a poor, weak 
fool to squander all my treasure of affec¬ 
tion on a woman who does not care for 
me, and who is as far above me as that 
great white star that is shining over the 
sea. Oh, my dear, they do not know, 
they cannot understand. The love I 
have given you has not left me poorer. 
It has enriched my life unspeakably. 

“ For all this I thank you, dear; and 
for all this surely the utmost that I can 
give of love and reverence and service 
is not too much % 

“ There are those who strive to forget 
a hopeless love ; to me, the greatest mis¬ 
fortune that life could bring would be 
that I should forget you. I want to 
remember you always and love you and 
long for you. 

“ Dear lady, good-night. The sun has 
set; there is now but one fiery dimple on 
the horizon, as if a golden finger had 
dented it—now it is gone; the mists are 
coming up over the sea. 

“ A kiss on each of your white hands, 
dear. To-night I am too humble to lift 
my thoughts to your lips.” 

* * * * 

The schoolmaster folded up his letter and 
held it against his cheek for a little space, 
while he gazed out on the silver-shining sea 
with his dark eyes full of dreams. Then he 
took from his shabby trunk a little inlaid 
box and unlocked it with a twisted silver 
key. It was full of letters—his letters to 
Una. The first had been written months 
ago, in the early promise of a northern 
‘spring. They linked together the golden 
weeks of the summer. Now, in the purple 
autumn, the box was full, and the school¬ 
master’s term was nearly ended.* 

He took out the letters reverently and 
looked over them, now and then murmuring 
below his breath some passages scattered 
through the written pages. He had laid 
bare his heart in those letters, writing out 
what he never could have told to her, even 
if his love had been known and returned, 
for dead and gone generations of stern, 
repressed forefathers laid their unyielding 
fingers of reserve on his lips, and the shy¬ 
ness of dreamy, book-bred youth stemmed 
the language of eye and tone, 
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“ Sometimes I let myself dream. And 
in those dreams you love me, and we go 
out to meet life together. I have dreamt 
that you kissed me—dreamt it so rever¬ 
ently that the dream did your womanhood 
no wrong. I have dreamt that you put 
your hands in mine and said: ‘ I love 
you.’ Oh, the rapture of it! ” 

“ We may give all we will if we do not 
ask for a return. There should be no 
barter in love. If, by reason of the great¬ 
ness of my love for you, I were to ask your 
love in return, I should be a base creature. 
It is only because I am content to love 
and serve for the sake of loving and serving 
that I have the right to love you.” 

“ I have the memory of a blush of 
yours—a rose of the years that will bloom 
for ever in my garden of remembrance. 
To-night you blushed when I came upon 
you suddenly among the flowers. You 
were startled—perhaps I had broken too 
rudely on some girlish musing; and 
straightway your round, pale curve of 
cheek and your white arch of brow were 
made rosy as with the dawn of a beautiful 
sunrise. I shall see you for ever as you 
looked at that time. In my mad moments 
I shall dream, knowing all the while that 
it is only a dream, that you blushed with 
delight at my coming. I shall be able to 
picture for evermore how you would look 
at one you loved.” 

“ Do you know how beautiful you are, 
Una ? Let me tell you, dear. You are 
tall, yet you have to lift your eyes a little 
to meet mine. Such dear eyes, Una! 
They are dark-blue, and when you smile 
they are like wet violets . in sunshine. 
But when you are pensive they are more 
lovelystill—for the spirit and enchantment 
of the sea at twilight pass into them 
then. Your hair has the gloss and brown¬ 
ness of ripe nuts, and your face is always 
pale. Your lips have a trick of falling 
apart in a half-smile when you listen. 
They told me before I knew you that you 
were pretty. Pretty! The word is 
cheap and tawdry. You are beautiful, 
with the beauty of a pearl, or a star, or a 
white flower.” 

“ Do you remember our first meeting ? 
It was one evening last spring. You 
were in your garden. The snow had not 
all gone; but your hands were full of 
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pale, early flowers. You wore a white 
shawl over your shoulders and head: 
Your face was turned upward a little, 
listening to a robin’s call in the leafless 
trees above you. I thought God had 
never made anything so lovely and love¬ 
deserving. I loved you from that moment, 
Una.” 

“ This is your birthday: The world 
has been glad of you for twenty years. 
This morning I went far afield to a long, 
lonely valley lying to the west, girt round 
about with dim old pines, where feet of 
men seldom tread, and there I searched 
until I found some rare flowers meet to 
offer you. I sent them to you with a little 
book, an old book. A new book, savour¬ 
ing of the shop and market-place, however 
beautiful it might be, would not do for 
you. So I sent the book that was my 
mother’s. She read it and loved it—the 
faded rose-leaves she placed in it are there 
still. At first, dear, I almost feared to send 
it. Would you miss its meaning ? 
Would you laugh a little at the shabby 
volume with its pencil marks and its rose- 
leaves ? But I knew you would not; 
I knew you would understand.” 

“ This evening I read to you the poem 
which you had asked me to read. You 
sat before me with your brown head 
leaning on your hands, and your eyes 
cast down. I stole dear glances at you 
between the lines. When I finished I 
put a red, red rose from your garden 
between the pages and crushed the book 
close on it. That poem will always be 
dear to me, stained with the life-blood of 
a rose-like hour.” 

“ I do not know which is the sweeter, 
your laughter or your sadness. When 
you laugh you make me glad; but when 
you are sad I want to share in your sadness 
and soothe it. I think I am nearer to you 
in your sorrowful moods.” 

“ To-day I met you by accident at the 
turn of the lane; Nothing told me that 
you were coming—not even the wind, 
that should have known. I was sad; 
and then all at once I saw you, and won¬ 
dered how I could have been sad. You 
walked past me with a smile, as if you 
had tossed me a rose. I stood and 
watched you out of sight. That meeting 
was the purple gift the day gave me.” 


“ To-day I tried to write a poem to you, 
Una; but I could not find words fine 
enough, as a lover could find no raiment 
dainty enough for his bride. The old 
words other men have used in singing to 
their loves seemed too worn and common 
for you. I wanted • only new words, 
crystal clear, or coloured only by the iris 
of the light, not words that have been 
steeped and stained with all the hues 
of other men’s thoughts. So I burnt 
the verses that were so unworthy of 
you.” 

“ To-day I saw you when you did not 
see me. I was walking on the shore, and 
as I came round a rock you were sitting 
on the other side. I drew back a little 
and looked at you. Your hands were 
clasped over your knee; your hat had 
fallen back, and the sea-wind was ruffing 
your hair. Your face was lifted to the 
sky, your lips were parted, your eyes 
were full of light. You seemed to be 
listening to something that made you 
happy. I crept gently away, that I 
might not mar your dream. Of what 
were you thinking, Una ? ” 

“ I must leave you soon: Sometimes I 
think I cannot bear it. Oh, Una, how 
selfish it is of me to wish that you might 
love me! Yet I do wish it, although I 
have nothing to offer you but a great 
love and all my willing work of hand and 
brain. If you loved me, I fear I should 
be weak enough to do you the wrong of 
wooing you. I want you so much, dear ! * 

* * * * 

The schoolmaster added the last letter 
to the others and locked the box. When 
he unlocked it again, two days later, the 
letters were gone. 

He gazed at the empty box with dilated 
eyes. At first he could not realise what 
had happened. The letters could not be 
gone! He must have made a mistake, 
have put them in some other place ! With 
trembling fingers he ransacked his trunks 
There was no trace of the letters. With 
a groan he dropped his face in his hands 
and tried to think. 

His letters were gone—those preciouB 
letters, held almost too sacred for his own 
eyes to read after they were written— 
had been stolen from him! The inmost 
secrets of his soul had been betrayed. 
Who had done this hideous thing ? 
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He rose and went downstairs. In the 
farmyard he found Bob tormenting his 
dog. Bob was happy only when he was 
tormenting something. He never had been 
afraid of anything in his life before ; but 
now absolute terror took possession of him 
at sight of the schoolmaster’s face. 

“ Bob, where are my letters ? ” said the 
schoolmaster. 

“ I didn’t take ’em, sir! ” cried Bob, 
crumpling up visibly in his sheer terror. 
“ I didn’t. I never touched ’em ! It was 
sis. I told her not to—I told her you’d be 
awful angry ; but she wouldn’t listen to me. 
It was sis took ’em. Ask her, if you don’t 
believe me.” 

The schoolmaster believed him. Nothing 
was too horrible to believe just then. 
“ What has she done with them ? ” he said 
hoarsely. 

“ She—she sent ’em to Una Clifford,” 
whimpered Bob. “ I told her not to. 
She’s wild with you, ’cause you went to see 
Una and wouldn’t go with her. She thought 
Una would be wild with you for writing 
’em, ’cause the Cliffords are so proud and 
think themselves above everybody else. 
So she sent ’em. I—I told her not to.” 

The schoolmaster said not another word. 
He turned his back on the* whining boy 
and went to his room. He felt sick with 
shame. The indecency of the whole thing 
revolted him. It was as if his naked heart 
had been torn from his breast and held up 
to the jeers of a vulgar world by the merciless 
hand of a scorned and jealous woman. He 
felt stunned as if by a physical blow. 

After a time his fierce anger and shame 
died into a calm desperation. The deed 
w r as done beyond recall. It only remained 
for him to go to Una, tell her the truth, and 
implore her pardon. Then he must go from 
her sight and presence for ever. 

* * * * 

It was dusk when he went to her home. 
They told him that she was in the garden, 
and he found her there, standing at the 
curve of the box walk, among the last, late- 
blooming flowers of the summer. 

Have you thought from his letters that 
Bhe was a wonderful woman of marvellous 
beauty ? Not so. She was a sweet and 
slender slip of girlhood, with girlhood’s own 
charm and freshness. There were thousands 
like her in the world — thank God for 
it!—but only one like her in one man’s 
eyes. 

He stood before her mute with shame, 
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his boyish face white and haggard. She had 
blushed crimson all over her dainty pale¬ 
ness at sight of him, and laid her hand 
quickly on the bosom of her white gown. 
Her eyes were downcast and her-breath 
came shortly. 

He thought her silence the silence of 
anger and scorn. He wished that he 
might fling himself in the dust at her feet. 

“ Una—Miss Clifford—forgive me ! ” he 
stammered miserably. “ I—I did not send 
them. I never meant that you should see 
them. A shameful trick has been played 
upon me. Forgive me!” 

“ For what am I to forgive you ? ” she 
asked gravely. She did not look up, but 
her lips parted in the little half-smile he 
loved. The blush was still on her 
face. 

“ For my presumption,” he whispered; 

“ I—I could not help loving you, Una. 
If you have read the letters you know 
all the rest.” 

“ I have read the letters, every word,” 
she answered, pressing her hand a little 
more closely to her breast. “ Perhaps 
I should not have done so, for I soon dis¬ 
covered that they were not meant for 
me to read. I thought at first you had 
sent them, although the writing of the ad¬ 
dress on the packet did not look like yours ; 
but even when I knew you did not I could 
not help reading them all. I do not know 
who sent them; but I am very grateful to 
the sender.” 

“ Grateful ? ” he said wonderingly. 

“ Yes. I have something to forgive . 
you; but not—not your presumption. 
It is your blindness, I think—and—and 
your cruel resolution to go away and never 
tell me of your—your love for me. If it 
had not been for the sending of these letters 
I might never have known. How can I 
forgive you for that ? ” 

“ Una! ” he said. He had been very 
blind ; but he was beginning to see. He 
went a step nearer and took her hands; 
She threw up her head and gazed, blushingly, 
steadfastly, into his eyes. From the folds 
of her gown she drew forth the little packet 
of letters and kissed it. 

“ Your dear letters! ” she said bravely; 

“ They have given me the right to speak 
out. I will speak out! I love you, dear ! 

I will be content to wait through long years 
until you can claim me. I—I have been so 
bappy since your letters came! ” 

He put his arms round her and drew her 
head close to his. Their lips met. 
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* * * By LIEUT. W. JOHNSON (late R.N.) 



F OE generations back the Montgomerys of serving their King and country ? So it 
had been represented in His Majesty’s^ was out of the question for a Montgomery 
Navy. Indeed, the family records to draw back, 
proved that ever since King Alfred had Yet undoubtedly there were fatal acci- 
thought fit to start his converted Viking fleet, dents continually cropping up on board 
there had been one of their line ready to risk these little vessels. Either it was a life lost 
his life on the main for Britain and help to through some mishap to the machinery, or, 
maintain her in ihe proud position of “ Mis- as had happened once or twice, the boat had 
tress of the Seas.” dived to rise no more, of its own accord, at 

And now that old Captain Montgomery’s any rate, 
active days were over, he found a willing “ Well, Gerald, my son,” said the old man, 
successor in his only son and heir, Gerald, after they had been talking for sometime, “of 
of whom he was not only naturally but course there is no need for me to remind you 
justly proud. that you are a Montgomery, but, as such, 

Gerald, apart from an absolute love for remember that into whatever position your 
the sea and all appertaining thereto, had duty may lead you, do it without hesitation 
proved himself, whilst undergoing his train- and at any cost to yourself. You are 
ing on board H.M.S. Britannia , no mean serving your King and Country, and don’t 
scholar; as a consequence he had passed forget, my lad, the captain is always the last 
out from that vessel to his first sea-going to leave the ship ! ” 

ship with many honours to his credit. The ten days were soon at an end, and 

At the present time he was at Portsmouth, Gerald was once more preparing to obey the 
training for the position of commander of a call of duty. After bidding a fond farewell 
submarine, which appointment, the Admi- to his mother and sisters, his luggage 
ralty had informed him, would be his next, having gone on ahead, he and his father 
Having gone through the various courses of walked together to the station. Here they 
instruction, he duly received his appoint- stood chatting until the train came in and 
ment, with the intimation that he would be Gerald took his seat, 

required to join submarine B 7 in ten daysl “ Well, good-bye, father; I shall hope to 

time, but that until then he could have leave of be home again soon, even if it is only just 
absence. This he decided to spend at home, for a week-end.” 

where he was warmly welcomed. “ Good-bye, my boy,” had replied Captain 

v Though immensely pleased with the Montgomery, and then, as the train started 
recognition of his son’s skill that the ap- to move, he added: “ God bless you, my son; 
pointment implied, in his heart of hearts old never forget our old motto, ‘ For King and 
Captain Montomery would far rather it had Country’; and, lad, remember the captain is 
been something a little less dangerous. the last to leave the ship.” 

Notforamoment,however,wouldtheproud When the train had moved off, Gerald sat 
old man let his son think this. His forbears down, and drawing out the papers he had 
had ever been ready for whatsoever duty brought with him, gave himself up to 
had been demanded of them, and far be it reading. Try how he would, however, 
from him to whimper because his son had those hist words of his father’s would keep 
been chosen for a position of great responsi- ringing in his ears. 

bility and some risk. Were there not many “For King and Country” and “The 

officers at the present moment in similar captain is the last man to leave the ship.” 

craft, risking their lives daily for the honour It was no good, they came between his eyes 
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and the paper he was endeavouring to 
peruse; so he flung it aside, and watched 
the country as it passed his window. 

“ For King and Country.” Even now he 
caught himself chanting this in a monotone 
to the accompaniment of the u Rack-a-tak- 
tak ” of the wheels as they glided over the 
rails, and it was with a sigh of relief that 
he got out at his destination and proceeded 
to report himself at the dockyard. 

It took Gerald but a very short time to 
settle down and get thoroughly used to his 
new life. 

He found that a pleasant cabin had been 
apportioned to him on the parent ship, for 
the submarine crews only repair on board 
those tiny craft for cleaning purposes, drill, 
or cruising. The rest of their time is spent 
on the mother-ship, a first-class cruiser, 
alongside which her small charges are made 
fast. 

After a fortnight’s drill and cruising, 
Gerald was as much at home on board 
B 7 as he was in his father’s study; 
in fact, it was very little indeed he 
did not know that concerned his tiny com¬ 
mand, either in the way of navigation, 
propelling, or torpedoing. He was all the 
more pleased with this result, as the manoeu¬ 
vres were to be held very shortly, and he was 
most desirous of giving a good account of 
himself during the mimic war. 

Already the fleets had mobilised, and 
preparations were being hurried on in all 
departments. 

For the smaller craft there was to be an 
attack on Queenstown by a squadron of 
battleships, the harbour being guarded by 
destroyers, torpedo boats, and submarines. 
Gerald’s boat was to be amongst these latter, 
and he was looking forward with almost 
boyish excitement to the attack. 

Five days before the fight was to take 
place found them in Queenstown Harbour, 
after a by no means pleasant trip from 
Portsmouth. Ail small defects, however, 
which developed during the voyage, were 
quickly set right, and everything put in 
order for the momentous day. 

Early in the morning In question final 
preparations were made, orders were given, 
and then the small flotilla of destroyers and 
submarines departed to guard the entrance 
of the harbour. 

About midday the attacking squadron 
was sighted bearing towards the harbour, 
and kee ing up a heavy cannonade, which 
was replied to by the forts and shore 
batteries. 

As they drew nearer, orders were given for 
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the submarines to prepare to dive and tor¬ 
pedo them, whilst the destroyers distracted 
their attention by a feint attack. 

Gerald gave his orders for diving,' and 
down they went into the greeny cold light, 
each man at his post, tense with excitement. 
Little they heeded their cramped quarters 
so long as they could torpedo one of the 
enemy. 

On they went, the little electric engines 
sending them through the water at about 
eight knots an hour, no part of the vessel 
being visible above the surface of the water, 
for even the “ periscope ” by which Gerald 
was enabled to steer was so small and 
insignificant as to pass unheeded beneath 
the gaze of the watchful men on the 
battleship. 

Presently Gerald got the image of the 
ship for which he was making on the little 
picture in front of him, and, going straight 
at her directly he got within range, ordered 
the torpedo to be fired, then turning, ho 
sped away for the harbour entrance once 
more. 

By the time he arrived at his destination 
they were all feeling a bit dizzy, but put 
this down to the fact of being below so long, 
so it was with a feeling of relief that 
Gerald gave the necessary orders for rising 
to the surface. The engineer moved his 
levers, and they watched for it to grow 
lighter. But to their surprise the darkness 
became more intense. 

What was the matter ? Quick as a flash 
Gerald turned to the indicator. They were 
sinking instead of rising! 

Calmly he turned to the engineer and told 
him what was happening. The engineer 
reversed the levers; they only sank the 
faster! All combinations they tried, but 
with no avail. Slowly but surely they sank 
till at last the vessel was resting on the bed 
of the ocean. 

The order was given for all to turn to and 
discover what was wrong, for their very 
lives were at stake. r 

During the examination several of the 
men were almost overcome by a drowsy 
feeling, the meaning of which they knew 
only too well, and eventually the engineer 
turned to Gerald with a look of despair in 
his eyes. 

“ Its no good, sir, the mechanism actuating 
the rising and sinking ballast tanks has 
broken up. We can do nothing but wait 
for the chance that they may miss us, other¬ 
wise-” 

His significant pause brought home to 
everyone their awful position. 
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For half-an-hour they waited wliilst tlie 
engineer still tried all kinds of plans to 
make the tanks work, when suddenly one 
of the crew toppled orer, and lay as one 
dead, while others looked as if their turn 
to be seized would not be long in coming. 

Gerald gauged the air, and to his con¬ 
sternation found that instead of having 
many hours’ supply still left there was only 
about a quarter of an hour’s all told. 

This, then, accounted for their dizziness. 
But how was it? There was no leakage 
possible. 

Through some oversight they must have 
omitted to replenish the supply from the 
parent ship that morning. 

What an awful thing. Half-a-dozen lives 
to be sacrificed for one man’s momentary 
forgetfulness. 

A thought dashed across Gerald’s brain, 
and with him to think was to act. 

Experiments had recently been completed 
by which it was proved possible to discharge 
men from the torpedo tube, and so give 
them a chance of rising to the surface. Im¬ 
mediately Gerald gathered his crew around 
him, informed them of the limited air supply, 
and that they must make ready to take their 
last chance of saving their lives. 

It was the coxswain who first broke the 
silence. 

41 Very good, sir,” he said, “but, as you 
are aware, the last man cannot shoot himself 
out of the tube, sir. His fate is sealed, so 
we must settle amongst ourselves who that 
last man is to be.” 

A murmur of approval greeted this 
speech, but Gerald immediately replied: 

44 Come, you waste time with your sug¬ 
gestions. That matter is settled. As 
captain of the boat I remain till last. 
How, come on number one, and don’t let me 
hear any more about the last man.” 

So saying he got the mechanism in order, 
and the first man, after taking a sorrowful 
farewell of his commander and comrades, 
entered the tube, and was ejected on his 
journey to the surface. Then each in his 
turn took his place, and Gerald quickly sent 
them off. 

When ho had dispatched the last of them, 
he quickly turned to the air gauge, and 
found that now, with only one man breath¬ 
ing, there was enough to last just over an 


hour. Then he gave himself over to his 
thoughts. 

If they were lucky enough to rise to thi 
surface alive, would they be able to attract 
help in time to rescue him ? Then, again, 
how could they rescue him, even if they 
did their utmost? 

• * • • • 

When B 7 was eventually raised after 
great trouble, and towed into the harbour, 
Gerald was found sitting at his post with 
his sightless eyes fixed on the picture 
board. 

The first person to enter the rescued boat 
found a piece of paper on this board on which 
were scrawled the words: 

Good-bye, all. For King and Country. 

G. Montgom- 

and hero it had trailed off as if the writer 
had been overcome by sleep. 

On learning of his son’s sad fate, old 
Captain Montgomery took to his bed, sorely 
stricken. 

44 The line is broken,” he murmured con¬ 
tinually. “The line is broken. There is 
no one left to carry on the family name 
now.” 

Later, when they brought him the few 
words scrawled by Gerald, he turned to his 
weeping wife and daughters with a glow of 
pride in his fast-failing eyes. 

44 Ah! ” he said, 44 the old spirit; I knew 
Gerald would add honour to the name if he 
had the chance. The line was not broken 
worthlessly for King and Country! Yes, 
my boy, my Gerald, for King and Country. 
Well done, indeed. You saved all the 
others for their King and Country, and 
your name will not be forgotten.” 

With this he fell back exhausted, and 
seemed to slumber for a while. Suddenly a 
change came over him. Kaising himself on 
his elbow, life seemed to come back to him, 
and in a strong voice he shouted : 

44 Aye, aye, Gerald, you and I, we 
remembered the old saying : 4 The captain’s 
the last to leave the ship ! 9 I am coming 
now, Gerald. The line is broken, so I can 
leave this ship of life now. I am the last. 
Here I am, Gerald! Ah—h! ” 

And so his proud old spirit fled to meet 
that of his valiant son. 


s? 
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STORIES IN VERSE. 

Failing hunting , •which is, of course, the ideal country sport, an 
exhilarating substitute •will be found in beagling. The story bcl&w tells 
of an adventurous cross-country run •with a pack of beagles, and, 
incidentally, of a piece of love-making ♦ 


The Bilkington Beagles. 


jl jl jl jl jl 

“ The Bilkington Beagles will meet at the 
Cross, 

To-day , at a quarter to two” 

Dick Drags read the notice, and down on 
the floor 

The newspaper angrily threw: 

The Bilkington Beagles had once been his 
own, 

He'd hunted and bred them himself, 

Till forced to abandon his smart little pack 

For lack of the requisite pdf. 

His father had sternly refused to assist 

When the kennels came under the hammer, 

But sent off his son to read Latin instead, 

And rub up his Greek with a Crammer. 

But while Richard sat with his eye on his 
book, 

His spiriJt was hunting the hare , 

And to think that another was running his 
hounds 

Was more than the youngster could bear. 

A neighbour, Squire Kingcome , had pur¬ 
chased the pack, 

To save it from being divided ; 

“ But Kingcome will muddle the hunting ,” 
growled Dick. 

“ He'll never make records like I did. 

" He'8 a clinking good chap, and the father of 
Gwen, 

But he'll make an indifferent Master; 

He can't blow a horn, he waits for advice, 

And his pace might be certainly faster . 

#< It'8 the opening meet, and rippirC good 
scent , 

And I'm here in this stifling cage. 

Oh, why was 1 born to such desperate luck / ” 

Cried Dick in his impotent rage. 
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* By JESSIE POPE. 

“ I'm chained like a child to a book and >a 
desk!” ' 

He groaned, and though all may deride. 

If he hadn't been twenty, a broad-shouldered 
chap, 

1 really believe he'd have cried: 

“ What'8 the matter, old man ? ” said a voice 
at his side; 

Dick turned, and discovered his crony 9 

Young Anthony Winterton, otherwise knoum. 

To his sporting companions as Tony. 

He'd been whip to the Beagles a season or 
more, 

He'd shared the success of his chief, 

And finally went to the Crammer s as well. 

To share his misfortune and grief. 

Dick showed him the paper, and Tony 
exclaimed: 

“ We'U adjourn from all scholarly duties; 

Let's slip off at once, without asking for 
leave. 

And have one last run with our beauties.” 

“ Oh, don't be a fool / We can't walk it,” 
said Dick, 

“ And we've smashed up our bikes,” re¬ 
marked Tony. 

He frowned for a minute, then suddenly 
cried : 

“ Let s borrow our Pedagogue's pony” * 

“ The pony and trap. What a lark l” ex¬ 
claimed Dick, 

And our heroes discovered with .glee, 

The yard was deserted, the coach-house 
unlocked, 

Which promised success to the spree. 

They accomplished the loan of a governess 
car. 

And harnessed the pony with speed, 

While furtively glancing before and behind\ 

But nobody witnessed the deed: 

Lid., in the United States of America. 
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The Bilkington Beagles. 


Though duty and scholarship called them 
to stay, 

In front a day's beagling beckoned, 

So to jump in their seats and set of down the 
lane 

Was only the work of a second. 

The pony was portly and fond of his ease, 

He was not an impetuous beast; 

But urged by a hazel wand out of the hedge , 

His pace every moment increased. 

They galloped up hill and they galloped down 
dale, 

Till the pony was all in a lather, 

And in less than an hour they arrived at 
the Cross, 

Where the beagling enthusiasts gather. 

Alas / not a man nor a hound could be seen , 

They were just twenty minutes too late, 
But they turned in a field, gave the pony 
a rub, 

And fastened the cart to a gate. 

Not a ghost of a straggler gladdened their eye, 

They listened in vain for the horn, 

TUI at last, very faint , on the whispering 
breeze , 

Was an exquisite melody borne. 

9 Twas the maddening music of hounds 
giving tongue , 

It seemed to come over the hill, 

Then Tony and Dick heaved a sigh of relief, 
“ They’re running! ” they cried with a 
thrill. 

Crying “ Forrard, /7ar& Forrard / " they 
shipped o'er the plough, 
breasted a rise to the right. 

And there lay the hunt in the valley below. 

Like a picture unveiled to their sight. 

First the hare, then the hounds streaming 
acres behind, 

Each with muscle and wind to outlast her , 
Then the whips and the followers pounded 
along — 

With the fag of the field came the Master. 

Whips and Master seemed quite out of touch 
with the hounds, 

The rioting pack never listened, 

But put up a fresh hare and raced of other 
heels, 

To a bank where the railway line glistened. 


In vain the Whips yelled and the Squire blew 
his horn — 

Dick watched with a sneer and a frown — 
But his face aU at once became rigid and 
white 

As the Up Express signal went down. 

'Twas then that the hunt had a sudden 
surprise. 

Two figures came leaping and dashing 
Like meteors flying o'er fellow and roots , 

Through fence and entanglement crashing. 

The magical horn that had once been his own, 

Dick wrenched from the lips of the Master, 
Upsetting Miss Gwen in a prickly gap, 

As he brutally hurled himself past her. 

May Kingcome, her sister — who'd captured 
the heart 

Out of Anthony's bosom last season — 
Tony drenched with a shower as he leapt 
through the stream, 

Never stopping to tell her the reason. 

The hounds had arrived at the glistening 
line. 

They checked at the top of the bank, 

Then the Master and Whips saw the signal 
was down. 

And their hearts at the sight of it sank. 

The Whips held their breath and the followers 
gasped, 

May and Gwendolyn panted in pain ; 

For while the hounds wavered, unconscious 
of doom, 

Dick and Tony were racing the train. 

Till, their memory stirred by that blast of the 
horn, 

By the lash and the language that stung 
them, 

The hounds all at once were aware of the fact 

Their eld master was once more among 
them. 

The train burst in view, hurtled by, and was 
gone. 

And lo / the far side of the track 
Stood Tony and Dick with a group at their 
feet, 

They had saved every hound in the 
pack! 

Their friends hurried up and the heroes 
extolled, 

Each the rest in his praises outvying , 
But Gwenny and May stood in silence apart. 

For their eyes they were furlivdy drying. 
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When Dick held the horn to the Squire with 
a smile, 

The Squire said with emphasis: “ Never / 

There isn’t a doubt Fm too old for this game, 

Take the horn, lad, and keep it for ever.” 

But Dick shook his head, and half shyly 
replied: 

“ Ftt hunt ’em to-day just for fun.” 

So he did, and he gave them good sport and 
a kill, 

And a truly remarkable rum 

’Twos laler, when Dick sauntered slowly 
with Gwen, 

And May walked behind them with Tony, 

Thai our heroes remembered ’ttoas time to 
return ‘ 

To the governess car and the pony: 

So, full of dation and gay with success, 

They had a hilarious drive; 

In fact, both the pony and car can attest 

It’s a wonder they reached home alive: 


Drage Senior heard of his hopefuls exploit „ 
And his heart glowed with pleasure and 
mdted; 

He regretted the beagles had ever beenjsold 
When he found how much Richard had 
felt it: 

Then Kingcome, the Master, and father 
of two 

Of the prettiest girls in the Shire, 

As a favour asked Dick to look after the 
hounds. 

And Dick didn’t say “ No” to the Squire: 

Young Tony, of course, teas sdected as 
Whip, 

And the pack became steady and sporting. 

Though it must be confessed that they met 
with neglect 

Whenever their masters went courting: 

And so il fell out that the opening day 
Brought each of our heroes a wife, 

For Richard and Gwendolen, Tony and May, 
Are hunting in couples for life: 


Jt MEMORIES. j* 

By E. J. M. 


Do you yet remember 
Autumn’s sunset ray 
O’er the purple moorland, 

Where the ticilight lay? 

How the dark hills coloured , 
Where the glory shone. 

As we watched together, 

You and I alone. 

Have you yet forgotten 
Those chill autumn eves, 

Rain upon the window. 

And the falling leaves; 

And the firelight flashing 

Through the low, quaint room , 
As we two sat dreaming 
In the twilight gloom? 

And do you remember 
Mornings crisp and bright , 
Strolling through the heather 
In the glad sunlight? 

Sharing, like two children. 
Berries that we found 
Hid ’neath yellow bracken 
On the dewy ground. 
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Shut your eyes a moment. 
Ramble there at will; 

Can you hear the pine trees 
Murmuring music still? 
Ah! do you remember 
How the hands clasped then. 
As we climbed together 
Up the rocky glen? 

Wordless was the music 
In the twilight glow, 

Locked the lips and silent — 

It were better so. 

Yet —if love lies buried 
In the heather deep. 

Do not tread above it 
Lest you break love’s sleepi 

One—but dreamt a moment , 
Woke to truth again, 

And one heart kept steadfast. 
E’en through bitter pain* 
To the brave, true hearted, 
Peace returns at last: 

We are friends—as always, 
But the dream has passedi 
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A Matter of Choice. * # 

* * * * * By GEORGE SURREY. 


The story of a miner <who came into a great fortune and fxyo) he 

spent it. 


T HE coach which once a fortnight) tore 
and groaned its way into Blood 
Creek Camp had departed, leav¬ 
ing behind a well-fed-looking gentleman 
dressed in rather shabby black clothes, one 
newspaper, and two letters. 

The former had been sent out to convert 
such denizens of Blood Creek Camp as 
could or would be saved, by an enter¬ 
prising Gospel society, which flourished 
because its secretary and treasurer was 
a gentleman of acute business instincts, 
and a personality so winning that pious, 
elderly ladies with more money than was 
good for them were attracted to him and 
liis schemes as flies are to treacle. 

The newspaper and one of the letters 
were for Charley McDonell, prospector, 
cowboy, anything that turned up, and, for 
the time being, successful gold miner and 
part owner of the Kicking Kate claim. 

The other letter was for Hans Schwab, 
commonly called Dutchy, storekeeper of 
Blood Creek Camp, informing him that 
his wife had decided she could no longer 
remain separated from her dear husband, 
and hoped to be reunited to him within 
five days. J 

The coach had been gone two hours; 
the Reverend Peter Smith was still seeking 
a suitable lodging; Hans Schwab had 
not left the saloon whither he had repaired 
immediately to drown his sorrow; and 
Charley McDonell remained sitting on the 
chunk of rock where he had settled more 
or less comfortably to read his letter, 
which was from an old chum. 

The letter was lying on the ground at 
his feet, the newspaper had been opened 
and spread across his knees, on which 
rested the bare elbows of his sinewy, sun¬ 
burnt arms. Both hands supported his 
chin, and his clear, black eyes were gazing 
straight across the uninviting, scrubby, 
sandy plain, as if, beyond the filmy grey¬ 
ness which shrouded the meeting-place of 
blue sky and yellow earth, he could see 
something that enchained his sight. 


A glance at the letter would have re¬ 
vealed the cause of his abstraction; the 
perusal of a short paragraph in the news¬ 
paper, a paragraph indicated by two huge 
blue pencil crosses, might have given a 
hint of what he could see beyond, where 
sky and earth merged into one. 

Let us see what the letter contained. 

Daily Tribune , 

Fifth Avenue, New York. 

May 14th, 1899. 

My Dear Old Chap, —Letter writing’s not much 
in my line, never was, and, seeing I’m getting 
so much pen-driving now as work, I can’t afford 
to use a great deal as play. But I must just 
scrawl a line or two to congratulate you on 
your good luck, and hope you’re alive to enjoy it. 
The news-rag I’m sending along will tell you 
all about it. Don’t fall over yourself when 
you read it. But there, boy, I know you better 
than that. When you’re coming through call 
in at above, and we’ll yarn a bit. I’m not the 
big, almighty boss here who runs the show 
and the best part of the earth outside our four 
walls, before whom Europe quakes, and from 
whom the President takes his cue; but I’ve got 
a fair job, and they won’t fire me if I take 
an hour off once in a way.—Yours as ever, 

Martin Duffey. 

McDonell read the letter through, with 
a smile on his bronzed face, and a slightly 
puzzled look in his eyes. It was good to 
hear from Duffey again. He would never 
forget tjie wild-headed, true-hearted Irish¬ 
man, who, for three long years, had shared 
with him the vicissitudes of a wanderer’s 
life on the Western plains. Since then 
Duffey had gone back to civilisation and 
prosperity, and he—well, he couldn’t 
complain; the Kicking Kate claim had al¬ 
ready given him twelve or fifteen thousand 
dollars as his share, and there was more 
to come. 

The thoughts and memories evoked by 
the sight of Duffey’s sprawling hand¬ 
writing somewhat obscured McDonell’s 
perception of what the letter told him; 
he had another look at it. 

“ Congratulate me upon my good luck ! ” 
McDonell muttered. “ Newspaper tell 
me all about it! Why, the strike isn’t 
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rich enough to have made any sort of 
noise in the papers. What the dickens 
can he mean? ” 

McDonell slowly tore the wrapper off 
the newspaper as the best means of answer¬ 
ing the question. Unfolding it, he turned 
over half-a-dozen leaves before finding any¬ 
thing to explain Duffey’s words. At last 
two huge crosses, marked in blue pencil 
above and below a paragraph, amongst 
the “ personal ” advertisements, caught 
his eye: 

WANTED. — Antony Charles Edward 
McDonell-McDonell, last heard of in Arizona 
in 1893, and still believed to be in the West, 
is hereby informed that by the death of Sir 
Alexander Hugh McDonell-McDonell, Bart., on 
January 12th, 1898, he, the said Antony 

Charles Edward McDonell-McDonell, becomes 
heir to the baronetcy, and to the entire estate 
of the deceased. Any person giving such in¬ 
formation as shall lead to the finding of the 
said Antony Charles Edward McDonell- 
McDonell shall be suitably rewarded.—Aber¬ 
crombie and Smith, Writers, the Grassmarket, 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Such was the advertisement, and 
McDonell read it through three times, 
once hurriedly, and twice slowly and care¬ 
fully. Then he gave a long whistle, laid 
the newspaper on his lap, and allowed his 
mind to wander, gazing straight before him. 

Looking through the clear, dry atmo¬ 
sphere beyond the horizon, he could see a 
grim old building, half-mansion, half-castle, 
set against a clump of fine, dark pine trees 
on the steep side of a Scottish valley. 
Beyond towered mighty mountains; in 
front shone the clear waters of a tiny loch, 
and on a mossy terrace sloping from the 
house two figures were walking. 

One of the men was tall, thin, flinty- 
faced, and elderly; hard and sharp of 
feature, with cold eyes and relentless 
mouth, a type of the hard, successful man 
of business; the other a mere boy, not yet 
out of his teens; black-eyed, and curly- 
haired, with mutinous lips and determined 
jaw, and whose restlessness of manner, and 
quick actions, suggested innate dislike of 
control and the authority of convention. 

They were talking, and the conversation 
did not appear to be pleasant. Plainly in 
McDonell's ears sounded the words that 
fell from the elder man’s lips. “ You must 
please yourself, Antony,” said the dry, 
severe voice; “ either you enter my office 
and settle down to a life of serious busi¬ 
ness, or you leave the house altogether, 
and with it, please remember this, all hope 
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of succeeding to my fortune and lands 
when I am gone.” 

And he could hear the answer the boy 
gave, hotly and without hesitation, saying 
that which he believed and felt: “ Then 
I will go, uncle; a life of trading, of 
wretched adding up of senseless columns of 
figures, and keeping books in order, a life 
of mean, petty money-grubbing, I should 
hate. I can’t do it! I won’t do it! ” 

Then came the uncle’s answer, given 
without the slightest sign of anger, and in 
the same measured, emotionless voice: 
“ You have made your own choice. Very 
well, we will both abide by it. You must 
leave here on Friday.” 

The scene faded away. Twelve years 
ago it had been enacted, and now the boy, 
by a turn of Fortune’s wheel, had become 
the possessor of all that his uncle had 
warned him he had lost. Well, well, the 
ways of Providence are inscrutable. The 
uncle had evidently relented, and a feeling 
of remorse stirred McDonell’s heart. 

Presently his mind swung round to the 
contemplation of what this stroke of For¬ 
tune meant to him, and as he thought a 
feeling of elation possessed him. 

No more toil under the burning sun, 
a-saddle or a-foot, with lariat and whip, 
pickaxe or beetle; nevermore the torturing 
misery of feeling lips and throat become 
as leather, because the water had given 
out, and the muddy pool at which relief 
was looked for had been found baked and 
trampled into a patch of broken earth; 
never again for him the tormenting pangs 
of hunger, the miseries of deferred hopes, 
the forced companionship of men fre¬ 
quently not one degree better, and too 
often infinitely worse, than the animals 
that required their employment. 

All was now over. Henceforward he 
would be with men and women of culti¬ 
vated minds, people of nice manners and 
intellectual attainments, dressed in beau¬ 
tiful and immaculate clothes, and with 
soft, refined voices. 

He would lie soft and long, eat and 
drink his fill of delicately flavoured dishes 
and choice wines—his own will, and not 
necessity, should be his master. He would 
begin to live, and life should be one long, 
continuous round of happiness and plea¬ 
sure, and no more a mere existence, 
scarcely better than that of a beast of 
burden. He was thankful the chance had 
come to him at last. 

Charley McDonell got up from his rocky 
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A Romance of Riches * 


seat, and, carefully folding letter and news¬ 
paper, stuffed them into the pocket of his 
dirty flannel shirt. Then, with slow, half- 
hesitating step, very different from his 
usual brisk, active stride, he moved off 
towards the hut which, for the past nine 
months, had been the home of himself and 
his three partners. 

For the first time it occurred to him 
that the shanty was a hideous, miserable, 
comfortless erection, unfit for the habita¬ 
tion of a human being. A man was frying 
bacon as he stepped inside; two other 
men, seated on empty boxes, with their 
legs stretched out, were smoking furiously. 
For the first time the combination of 
smells aroused in him a sudden and novel 
feeling of disgust. 

“ So it’s an afternoon’s holiday ye’ve 
been takinV , observed the cook with mock 
severity, as McDonell sat down on a box, 
and, by force of habit, dragged pipe and 
tobacco from his pocket and commenced to 
fill up. He v recollected himself when half¬ 
way through, hesitated, continued the 
operation, and struck a match. 

“ It’s becoming lazy ye are, it’s my 
opinion,” the cook continued. “ An’ since 
ye’ve done no work, ’tis only half-rations 
ye ought to be havin’! Isn’t that right, 
Uncle?” 

One of the smokers, a tall, grizzle- 
bearded old miner, from California, 
nodded. “ No work, no pay,” agreed the 
fourth man, with a covert glance at 
McDonell, who made no response to his 
companions’ joking remarks. 

Tim O’Brien tipped the slices of bacon 
from the frying-pan into a discarded gold 
washing pannikin, placed the latter on the 
rough table, and planked down beside it 
a big loaf of bread and a huge pot of tea. 

Uncle Bill and the fourth man, Jake 
Danvers, dragged their seats forward with¬ 
out awaiting any invitation, and helped 
themselves liberally. 

i “ Shure, an’ don’t take it so much to 
ieart, me jewel! ” exclaimed Tim. “ We 
didn’t mane t’ shtarve ye,” for McDonell, 
once more lost in thought, had made no 
attempt to join the hungry party. “ Come 
to, or th’ mate’ll be cold; an’, though cold 
bacon is good, hot bacon is betther.” 

“ Sorry, boys! I was thinking! ” And 
the new baronet roused himself and 
dragged his box to the table. He was 
becoming conscious that he had had noth¬ 
ing to eat since mid-day. 

That something had happened to their 


chum was obvious, but with the delicacy 
of the Westerner, who, whatever the vices 
he may possess, rarely numbers active 
curiosity among them, the three miners 
asked him no questions. Moreover, they 
were better employed; five hours’ work 
with pick, shovel, and sieve is provocative 
of an appetite that requires close attention. 

“ Boys! ” McDonell suddenly exclaimed, 
when the meal was well-nigh over—“ boys, 
I’ll be leaving you very soon! ” 

The appearance of a real, unmistakable 
ghost could not have produced a more 
complete or instantaneous effect upon his 
companions. They stopped fcating, looked 
up from their tin plates with eyes and 
mouths wide open, and stared at him as 
if they were not sure they had heard 
aright. 

The Irishman found his tongue first. 
" I hope,” he said anxiously, “ that your 
insurance policy is made out correctly, so 
that I may collect the money without any 
throuble; some of those companies is very 
sthrict when th’ next heir doesn’t happen 
t’be a blood relation.” 

“ What’s ailin’ ye, Charley?” inquired 
the less imaginative Danvers. 

“ ’Tis a dacent funeral ye shall have, 
darlin’! ” continued the irrepressible Irish¬ 
man. “ We’ll have th’ whole camp 
t’march afther ye, an’ I’ll play th’ Dead 
March meself with a pick-handle and a 
fryin’-pan.” 

McDonell burst out laughing. “ You 
idiots, I’m not going to die! ” he cried. 

“ Then what th’ divil are ye goin’ to 
do ? ” Tim inquired in an injured voice. 
“ How else’ll ye be lavin’ us? ” 

“ Leave here! Go away, I mean! ” 

“What for?” one of the three asked 
blankly. And not for all his new found 
wealth could McDonell have put liis 
reasons into words. 

“ Ain’t we treatin’ yer square ? Or liev 
yer struck a richer claim, Charley ? ” Cali¬ 
fornia Bill asked. 

“ No, no! ’Tisn’t that, Uncle,” said Tim, 
laying his hand on the old man's shoulder. 
“ I know what it is, an’ this very evenin’ 
I’ll be riding, over to Lannigan to fetch a 
docther, for ’tis in me mind that it’s an 
asylum th’ poor fellow is goin’ to, Let me 
feel yer pulse, darlin’.” 

“ Quit foolin’, Tim! I’m serious— 
straight, I am! I mean I’m going to leave 
here, leave the camp, leave America. I’m 
going home, back to England, that’s the 
truth, and I’m going because I’ve got to 
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go. I'm sorry, boys, and I don't want 
you to forget it; but go I must." 

“Well, I'm hanged!" exclaimed Jake 
Danvers fervently, and the expression was 
echoed by his two amazed friends. 

“ An’ what th’ blazes have yer got to go 
fcr ? " inquired Danvers, in a sudden gust 
of anger. “ Ain’t been doin’ nothin’ 
wrong, have yer? ’Tisn’t th’ sheriff that’s 
after yer, is it? For if it is, Charley, 
yer’ve only to take Kicking Kate yonder 
and git, smart as yer can; she’ll carry yer 
like a bird—no hoss here that’d touch 
her. And we’ll tell th’ sheriff all right 
where t’go huntin' yer when he does come, 
won’t we, pards? " 

“Don’t be a durned fool, Jake! " said 
Uncle Bill with asperity. “ Just’s if 
Charley’s been monkeyin’ with th’ law. 
He ain’t th’ boy t’ave been knockin’ folk 
down an’ murderin’ or robbin’ them. 
’Tain’t nothin’ ter do with th’ law, is it, 
Charley? I know what it is," and the 
old man twisted his weather-beaten face 
into an alarming grin, and winked 
solemnly at McDonell. 

The latter had suddenly discovered 
there was something in his throat, some¬ 
thing that hindered him speaking, and 
made him catch his breath, while his eyes, 
probably owing to the tobacco smoke, were 
moist and blinking. 

“ Begorra! ” shouted the Irishman ex¬ 
citedly, “ so that's th’ form yer lunacy 
has taken, is it? Ye outrageous young 
divil, ail’ why didn’t I think of it meself ? 
Oh! th’ wickedness of ye, Charley, ’tis 
amazin’. An’ never a word of it t’any 
of yer pals. I’m ashamed of ye! ” And 
in high dudgeon Tim turned his back on 
the supposed backslider from the righteous 
path of bachelordom. 

He swung round again in an instant. 

“ And what is her name, Charley, boy? " 
he demanded. “ Shure, I’m prepared to 
shwear she’s th’ prettiest colleen in Colo¬ 
rado, or th’ wide, wide world, an’ we’ll 
dhrink her health this very minute! " He 
reached to the corner, where stood the big, 
earthenware whiskey jar, but Charley 
pulled him back. 

The something in McDonell’s throat had 
become larger, and it was in a choking 
voice he cried: “No, no, no! Sit quiet, 
Tim! Don’t be a fool, man! Ye’re 
wrong ’’—the Irishman’s face fell—“ ye’re . 
all wrong! It isn’t a girl, and it isn’t th© 
sheriff, Jake ! It’s just this! ’’ And with 
a queer laugh he lugged the New York 
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paper from his pocket and threw it down 
on the table. 

The three pairs of eyes caught the blue 
crosses immediately, and all stared at 
them as if fascinated. “ Begorra! " came 
in a whisper from the Irishman. 

“Why th’ blazes don’t yer read it?" 
California Bill demanded with sudden 
violence, jolting O’Brien’s shoulders. “ Yer 
know Jake an’ me can’t spell a word. 
Read it!" 

Taking the paper between his trembling 
fingers, Tim read aloud the marked adver¬ 
tisement, hi9 voice shaking so that th© 
words came out in gasps and snatches. 

“Well, I be hanged!" said Jake ini- 
pressively, when Tim was finished. 

“ Waal, I be hanged! ’’ said Uncle Bill 
with equal fervour. 

There was no work doing on the Kick¬ 
ing Kate claim the next morning, for the 
four partners were making the thirty-mile 
journey £o Lannigan, a town possessing a 
bi-weekly coach connection with the railway. 

Breakfast had been a quiet meal, each 
having felt that conversation was super¬ 
fluous, if not impertinent, and during the 
ride the party was no more loquacious.' 
Even the Irishman’s volatile spirits were 
subdued. 

Between McDonell and his comrades a 
sudden reserve had sprung into existence, 
a barrier unexplainable, intangible, yet 
nevertheless apparent. The heartiness, 
the spirit of good fellowship of yesterday, 
though not departed, was obscured by a 
certain new-born respect and diffidence 
Uncle Bill, Jake, and O’Brien felt, and 
unconsciously showed, towards their 
partner. 

As their horses moved quickly along the 
trail, two abreast, each of the three was 
thinking to himself that it was not Charley 
McDonell they were riding with, but the 
English baronet, Sir Antony Charles 
Edward McDonell-McDonell; not their 
chum, the man with whom tiiey had- 
worked shoulder to shoulder for months, - 
but a gentleman with whom they had 
some sort of acquaintance; not one of 
themselves, but a stranger. McDonell 
had early detected the trend of their 
thoughts, and the discovery hurt him, 
but he said nothing. 

At the spot where the trail broadened 
into the beaten track leading to Lannigan 
Uncle Bill suddenly pulled up his horse. 

“ Reckon we’ll, make our adoos right 
here," he said. 
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The others reined in, too, and the three 
faced their comrade. 

il You'll come with me down to Lanni- 
gan and have a parting drink, surely ? ” 
said McDonell. 

Jake and Tim looked at California Bill, 
and the old man shook his head. 

“ Guess we’d rather not,” he said in a 
slow, steady voice, his eyes fixed on his 
horse’s ear-tips. 

McDonell looked hurt at the refusal. 
“ Just as you like,” he said “ hut-” 

“ Tain’t that we don’t wanter,” inter¬ 
posed Jake Danvers hastily, “ but yer 
see—we’ll be—I mean, we’d like to, but 
yer’ve got t’git yer place on th’ coach, an’ 
there ain’t much time, an’ it’d seem— 
there, durn it, I can’t tell yer what we do 

mean, but-” And Jake’s face turned 

a brickdust red, and the expletives with 
which he relieved his feelings and com¬ 
pleted the sentence were lost in his stubbly 
beard. 

“ I think I know,” McDonell said 
gravely. “Boys, you’re right; short fare¬ 
wells are best.” 

There was an awkward silence, the men 
fidgeted with their reins, not knowing 
what to say, wishing to get the business 
over, yet hating the idea of parting. 

The old miner from California at last 
looked up and held out his huge, bony fist. 

“ Four years we’ve been together, lad,” 
he said, and, in spite of himself, hia voice 
shook a trifle, “ an’, come good luck or bad, 
ye’Ve always been th’ best of pals. I’ve 
never had one like yer, an’ I guess I’m 
too old ter go lookin’ f'r another now. 
One grip for every year, lad,” and he 
wrung McDonell’s hand four times. 

“ Three years me,” said Danvers laconic¬ 
ally, following the old man’s cue, and 
three times he and McDonell gripped. 

“ An’- is it that I’m to contint meself 
with but one, just because it’s only four¬ 
teen months since ye set eyes on me for 
th’, first time, when ye picked me out of 
th’, canon with a broken leg an’ an empty 
stomach,” protested O’Brien, with ludic¬ 
rous plaintiveness. “Begorra! Not if I 
know it! ” And, seizing one of McDonell’s 
hands between his two, he squeezed it 
with mighty force. 

“ Good-bye, Charley, an’ th’ best of good 
luck to ye, an’ when ye’re at home an’ 
rollin’ in riches, ye might sometimes give 
just a thriflin’ thought to th’ ould claim 
an’-.th* three fools at work on it. Come, 
boys I ” And, mistrusting further delay. 


the Irishman, tears in his eyes, galloped 
furiously back along the trail, followed by 
Uncle Bill and Jake. 

It was at a very slow pace McDonell 
rode into Lannigan. Once there he wrote 
a brief note to his late chums, telling 
them he was not relinquishing his share in 
the Kicking Kate claim, but that, as he 
would not be assisting to work it, he would 
be content with an eighth share of the 
profits, which he would be glad if they 
would take charge of for him. 

* * * * * 

In the great breakfast-room of the 
magnificent London mansion which Sir 
Alexander Hugh McDonell-McDonell had 
built for himself, and enjoyed scarcely 
three months, the master of the house was 
sitting at breakfast. 

The table was tastefully laid, glass, 
silver, and flowers adorned its wide ex¬ 
panse, the dishes were tempting, and a 
couple of servants were in attendance, 
but Sir Antony had no appetite. After 
a few mouthfuls, his plate was pushed 
away, and he picked up the first of a pile 
of letters that stood at hi9 elbow. 

The Duchess of Southtown would be 
delighted if Sir Antony McDonell- 
McDonell would attend her reception. 
The letter was thrown aside, and an ex¬ 
pression of disgust came into his face. 

The past twelve months had wrought a 
great change in Antony, a change ap¬ 
parently that was not an improvement. 
His cheeks had lost most of the healthy 
bronze they had worn when he was hand¬ 
ling a pick for eight or nine hours a day; 
there were lines around his mouth, and at 
the corners of his eyes, which had lost their 
old snap and sparkle. His former expres¬ 
sion of light-heartedness and vigour had 
given place to one in which weariness and 
listlessness were written. He seemed dull, 
tired, bored, as if he found life a mere 
duty, and not a very pleasant one, beside. 

One after another the letters, cards, 
and notes were glanced at and tossed 
away; one only interested him, and with it 
in his hand he walked towards the fire¬ 
place. Twelve months before the burning 
heat of a Texan summer and the piercing 
cold of a Dakota winter would have affected 
him but little; to-day, although it was late 
in May, he found the warmth of the fire 
grateful. 

As he walked across the room it was 
apparent the change that had taken place 
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in him was not confined to his face or his 
mind. One who had known him before his 
return to England would have detected 
a roundness and drooping of his shoulders; 
his step was less elastic and vigorous. 
Physically, at least, the man had de¬ 
generated. 

The letter he held in his hand was from 
his cousin, and merely stated that the 
writer would call at eleven o’clock. 

A few minutes after eleven had struck 
the butler announced Mr. Alexander 
McDonell, and that gentleman walked in, 
laid the tip of his fingers in his cousin’s 
hand, and flung himself into an arm-chair, 
looking sulkily into the fire. 

“ Well! ” There was a trace of amuse¬ 
ment in Sir Antony’s voice, and the sulky 
expression on his cousin’s face deepened. 

“ Well! ” The lad had a distinct griev¬ 
ance against his cousin, a grievance he 
never allowed himself to forget. He con¬ 
sidered that he himself ought to be—and, 
if he had had his rights, would be—the 
master of the house, and everything else 
included in his late uncle’s estate. 

“ Same old story? ” 

“ Same old story.” 

There was silence for a few minutes; 
then the younger McDonell burst out 
passionately: 

“ Of course it’s the same old story. How 
the dickens can it be otherwise? What is 
a beggarly three hundred a year to me 
when, ever since I can remember, I have 
had the belief that in time I should be¬ 
come the owner of Sir Alexander’s 
millions, and was educated accordingly? 

And if-” The recollection of his 

errand checked him, and he looked 
ashamed. 

“ And if I hadn't turned up, the mil¬ 
lions would be yours, you were going to 
say,” Sir Antony said quietly. 

The lad made no reply. 

“ Well, there’s something to be said from 
your point of view, certainly. Why should 
I turn up, and step in and appropriate 
what you considered yours ? But it was no 
fault of mine,” Sir Antony continued. “ I 
guess that Providence fixed it up for me 
as a lesson.” 

The lad took out his cigarette case, 
selected a cigarette, and lighted it. He 
stared at the fireplace, his face crimson 
with shame and rage. 

“ How much is it this time, Alec? ” Sir 
Antony asked gently. 

11 A couple of hundred 1 ” 
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“ And that is all—everything ? ” 

“ All! Good Heavens! No! It would 
want a thousand at least to start me 
square again.” 

“ And suppose you started square, how 
long would you keep so? ” 

“ Not a month! ” was the candid 
answer. “ How could I on such a beggar’s 
pittance as mine? ” 

Sir Antony took his cheque book from 
a drawer, dipped his pen in the ink, then 
stopped. His cousin was watching him 
intently from under his eyelids. 

“ Say, Alec, have you ever thought of 
getting married?” Antony asked, as if 
the thought had suddenly occurred to him. 

The boy laughed disagreeably. “ What’s 
the good of a poor brute like myself think¬ 
ing of marriage? If I can’t support 
myself, is it likfcly I could support two? ” 

“ Yet it might be the making of you.” 

“ Probably! But I think that making 
will have to be deferred—or abandoned. 
It’s no use discussing anything so impos¬ 
sible. Why don’t you marry, yourself? 
You’d only have to pick and choose, for 
there’s precious few women would say 
‘ No ’ to a man with a couple of millions, 
a town house, a seat in Derbyshire, and a 
castle in Scotland.” And Alec laughed 
again. 

Sir Antony wrote out the cheque and 
handed it to his cousin. Alec McDonell 
glanced at it, read the amount, and seemed 
surprised. “ You’re a good chap, Tony, 
deuced good! ” he said. He looked round, 
and his eyes saw the clock. “ What, half¬ 
past eleven! Why, I ought to be at Huf- 
lingham at twelve. Well, ta ta, old chap! 
Thanks very much for this. See you at 
Lady Clayton’s ball to-night, I suppose? ” 
and, again offering his cousin his finger¬ 
tips, he hurried from the room. 

Something in the apology for a hand¬ 
shake awoke certain memories in Sir 
Antony’s mind; he looked at his fingers. 

“ Typical of Alec, typical of them all,” 
he muttered. “ No real warmth, no sin¬ 
cerity, no genuineness in any of them. 
I have the money, therefore I am worth 
scraping acquaintance with. I wonder if 
the Duchess of Southtown would be so* 
pleased to see me next week if I owned no 
more than the clothes I stand up in. Or 
would Lady Clayton, or any of those 
charming ladies and gentlemen whose 
cards and invitations fill yonder basket, 
request my attendance at their balls and 
dances and suppers, polo and shooting 
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matches, if, financially speaking, I wasn’t 
worth a cent? 

“ I gues9 not. It’s money, not worth, 
that this crowd loves; bonds, not brains, 
it worships; and the richer the man the 
greater the regard it has for him. Every¬ 
body's insincere, artificial, mercenary; not 
one has a single generous or charitable 
thought. Each one for himself is their 
motto. 

“ How tired one becomes of them when 
one has been used to men who are not 
afraid to say just what they think; who, if 
they hate a man, tell him so, and if they 
like him, will not hesitate to give their 
lives for him. Ah! ” he sighed, “ I was 
better off a year ago than I am now. 
The pity is, I didn’t know it.” 

Early in the afternoon Sir Antony 
awoke from his reverie, rang the bell; and 
ordered his carriage. A strange idea had 
taken possession of him, an idea that 
had driven the weariness from his face 
and the dulness from his eyes. As the 
brougham hurried citywards, the grave 
and sober coachman was scandalised to 
hear his master laughing heartily. 

What Sir Antony had to say to his 
solicitors was almost sufficient to provoke 
in those hard-headed, practical men of the 
world an attack of heart failure. When, 
two hours later, he left their office, he was 
walking with the gay and buoyant step 
of a schoolboy whose holidays have com¬ 
menced. 

“ Five thousand a year! ” exclaimed 
Alec McDonell incredulously to Messrs. 
Fawcett & Long, who had wired him to 
meet them at their office the day after 
his cousin's hurried visit. “ My cousin has 
settled five thousand a year on me! You 
must be joking?” 

“ Not at all, Mr. McDonell. It is very 
extraordinary — very extraordinary in¬ 
deed, but it is quite correct. Mr. Long 
was with us all the time, and will indorse 
what I say,” Mr. Fawcett replied. “ And 
the fact is only one of many extraordinary 
things Sir Antony did yesterday. You 
will be pleased to know, sir, that Sir 
Antony made his will before he left us, 
and, subject to specific bequests to a num¬ 
ber of charities and hospitals, the whole 
of his estate is willed to your children 
should you marry.” 

“ But where is my cousin? Where has 
he gone ? ” 


“ That is more than we can tell you, 
sir. Sir Antony merely said he was going 
away; he might come back again or he 
might not, and he wanted to leave every¬ 
thing in order in case he did not return. 
That is all' we can tell you.” 

“ What a rum chap! ” soliloquised Alec 
McDonell, as he hailed a passing cab. 
“ But I’m glad of that five thousand! ” 

• • « • * 

There was a new driver on the coach 
working its way from Sheridan to Blood 
Creek, and the man seemed mightily 

amused by the impatience and interest 
displayed by the solitary passenger as the 
unprepossessing mining camp was reached. 

“ Reckon yer don’t know this yer 

locality, mister,” he observed, “ or yer 
wouldn’t be in no such blamed hurry to 
get there.” 

The passenger laughed. He was a dark¬ 
eyed man, with a skin burnt too deeply 
by the sun to ever lose its bronzed 
colour. 

“ Why not? ” he inquired. 

“ See when yer git there,” the driver 
answered grimly. “ Eastern folk call it 
picturesque, beautifully wild, an’ such like 
durned foolishness. Let ’em have t’live 
in these parts a spell. I guess they’d talk 
different. Ugh! Give me a town, I says,” 
and he expectorated contemptuously. 

“ I’ve had twelve months’ town life, 
that’s why I’m here now,” the passenger 
said quietly. 

The driver stared. He was surprised, 
but said nothing more. When the coach 
came to a standstill outside Ramon 
Alvarez’s Hotel (by courtesy) in Blood 
Creek Camp, he was still further surprised. 
As the passenger swung himself from his 
seat, a tall, gaunt, bearded man lounging 
outside the hotel suddenly straightened 
himself, came forward a pace, hesitated, 
and then uttered a tremendous yell. 

“ Whoo-oo-oop-e-e! Charley boy! Durn 
it, it is ye, boy, ain’t it? I told ’em ye’d 
come back. I told ’em so! I knew 
it! ” 

There was a mist across the sunburnt 
man’s eyes, but he found the other's bony 
fist and gripped it. 

‘'Sure thing, Uncle Bill, it’s me!” he 
cried. “ And I’m here to stay. Where’s 
Jake and Tim ] ” 
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An Intrusion of Sentiment. 

* * * & * By MAXWELL AINGE. 


Telling of the great consequences which followed when a touch of 
sentiment crept into a busy office • 


“ r T*HE thing to do,” said the Manager 

JL definitely, “is to cut down the 
office expenses.” 

The keen blue eyes, sharply-pointed beard 
and aquiline features seemed to lend colour 
to his words. He had the appearance of a 
man whose province in life was to cut his 
way through obstruction and opposition. 

“ Wouldn’t be a bad idea to uproot ’em 
altogether, would it,” said the Senior Partner, 
who seemed to treat the Manager’s decision 
in a very flippant manner for so exalted a 
person. “If you cut things down they 
grow up again stronger afterwards. Let’s 
eradicate ’em.” 

The Manager ignored the suggestion, and 
took some sheets of foolscap from his 
drawer : 

“ I have prepared a list,” he began, 
“ showing the salaries the staff are at 
present receiving, and ^what they will get 
under what I may call the new scale.” 

“ The latter being the minor scale, I 
take it ? ” interrupted the Senior Partner. ■ 

“ I have the list here,” pursued the 
Manager, paying tribute to the joke by 
allowing a rapid smile to glide over his face. 
He w r ould not have, made this concession 
except that he had some drastic measures 
to propose, and rather feared the Senior 
Partner’s soft-heartedness. 

“ A careful investigation into the matter,” 
he began in his best company meeting 
manner, “ has shown me that we can reduce 
the monthly office expenditure by a fairly 
considerable sum. Perhaps if you have five 
minutes to spare I could explain what' 1 
mean now.” 

Then the Manager began to read from his 
figure-bespattered papers, while the Senior 
Partner leant back in his chair and watched 
him admiringly. It was an involved scheme, 
and provided for a reduction to an extent 
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varying from ten to forty per cent, of the 
salaries of the whole staff, extending with 
commendable thoroughness from the Office- 
boy up to—and excepting—the Manager. 

“ I suppose it’s all right,” said the Senior 
Partner, when the stream of figures had 
ceased to flow, “ but I don’t half like it.” 

Then he saw a loophole. “ Perhaps 
some of ’em might resign rather than have 
their salaries cut down like this,” he said 
eagerly. 

“ That’s a contingency that I don’t 
think we need fear in the present state of 
the labour market,” the Manager replied 
drily, and waited for any further objection 
the Senior Partner might have to make* 

“ It’s rather rough on poor old Childs, 
isn’t it ? ” he said, trying another line of 
attack. “ From £3 to £2 a week is rather 
a sudden drop, and he’s getting old. We 
shan’t have to pay it at all much longer.” 

“ He has been for years one of the most 
over-paid men in the office, and a reduction 
in his case is absolutely necessary in justice 
to the others,” returned the Manager 
sharply. “ My own course,” he continued, 
“ would have been to dismiss him alto¬ 
gether. He could with advantage be re¬ 
placed by a youth on 18s., but in view of his 
long service I have stretched a point in his 
favour.” 

“ He had a responsible position in my 
father’s time,” said the Senior Partner, 
sticking to his guns in a really wonderful 
way for a man of his indolence. “ I don’t 
think I can sanction any interference with 
him. Just look in the old books and see 
what he was getting, say, twenty years 
back.” 

“ I don’t think we can let such a precedent 
weigh in this case,” said the Manager, con¬ 
sulting the old ledgers with evident reluc¬ 
tance. “ Your father was a man of great— 
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some people might say quixotic—generosity, 
and old Childs had evidently wormed him¬ 
self into" favour with him. Yes, just as I 
thought, £250 a year, reduced under the 
‘ new management ’ six years ago to £3 
a week.” 

“ And now proposed to be further brought 
down under the ‘ newer management ’ to 
40s. No, Mr. Henderson,” said the Senior 
Partner, “ I don’t consider that a fair way of 
treating an old employe.” 

The Manager had not expected this recep¬ 
tion of the scheme ; he rode roughshod over 
the easy-going Senior Partner as a rule. 

“ Of course I bow to your decision,” he 
said at length. “ I might point out that 
now the interests of your partners ought to 
be considered. Your father was a law unto 
himself, and could pay what salaries he 
chose.” 

“ That’s very true,” replied the Senior 
Partner, a little taken aback by the other’s 
tone, “ but-” 

“ There’s one other thing,” said the 
Manager, pursuing his advantage, “ Childs 
appears to be living in a style very much 
above his means. I discourage gossip in 
the office, but it has come to my ears that 
Childs is in the habit of buying expensive 
bouquets and so forth from West-end 
florists. This is not mere hearsay, I myself 
have seen a bouquet costing I should say 
very little short of a guinea on his desk.” 

“ If he brings it to the office it shows ho 
is not ashamed of it,” said the Senior Partner, 
still defensive. “ Besides, I don’t see how 
he could do it on £3 a week.” 

“ Ah, that brings me to my point! ” 
said the Manager triumphantly. ‘ Either 
Childs has private means, in which cast, it 
is an obvious work of supererogation for 
the firm to waste £3 a week on him, or he 
is living beyond his means, which can most 
effectively be remedied by a cutting ofE of 
supplies on our part. Another aspect of the 
matter which I will not press,” concluded 
the Manager virtuously, “ is that Childs’ 
character is not marked by that moral tone 
which has outweighed his mental defects and 
caused the firm to retain his services after 
they had ceased to be of value.” 

The Manager had clearly won the game. 
Left to himself the Senior Partner would have 
been quite as ready to double as to reduce 
the staff’s salaries, provided neither process 
had given him any trouble, but his little 
flicker of fight for Childs was not proof 
against the steady douche of the masterful, 
cool-looking manager. 


So it was settled that the little stream of 
gold that descended from the cofEers of 
the firm into the pockets of the clerks, to 
flow out again in discharge of rates and taxes 
and butchers’ bills, was to flow in dimin¬ 
ished volume for the future. In particular, 
one Childs was to discover that a third of the 
total had been diverted from his little 
stream. 

The Senior Partner was sorry because 
Memory, who knew more than the Manager, 
and was a more trustworthy guide, showed 
him a bright, chubby-faced boy leaping 
from the carriage and pair drawn up in 
Cheapside and racing through “ father’s 
offices,” to the complete confusion of all that 
in them were. Memory, taxed a little 
further, revealed a kindly, middle-aged man, 
who was wont to take the boy by the hand 
for an excursion among the ponderous 
safes and weighty ledgers when father was 
too busy to be disturbed. 

Elderly book-keepers, their eyes dulled 
by the perpetual pursuit of figures up and 
down red-ink-ruled columns, would brighten 
up as the merry laugh rang out in the sombre 
office, and his advent was regarded as not 
much less important than pay day. And 
Memory reminded the Senior Partner of a 
thousand and one kindly traits of the 
middle-aged man who had grown into old 
Childs, such as the habit of producing 
apples from unseen pockets and tin 
soldiers from grim-looking deed boxes. 
For which reasons Memory was somewhat 
of a nuisance to the Senior Partner at 
this time. 

* * * * * 

To the little house in a dingy back street 
of! the Kennington Road, where Childs, 
lonely, shabby, silent, in Cheapside, loving 
and beloved at home, lived with his only 
daughter, the old clerk bore the news 
with a downcast face; but the happiness 
of these two was not of the kind that depends 
on money. 

Each was sorry for the other’s sake, 
each burnt with indignation at the privation 
which would be felt by the other. Daddy 
might rage over the rapidly receding 
prospect of a new summer frock for Kitty, 
and Kitty might fume at the coming inroads 
on daddy’s weekly consumption of tobacco, 
but no thought of self entered the head of 
either. 

So, on the evening after the scheme had 
taken effect, they spent a happy time 
enlarging on the virtues of poverty and the 
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danger that lurked in the accumulation of 
wealth; 

Now, it fell out that about the middle 
of the following month the Manager took 
a short holiday. Only a few dap, but it 
brought the Senior Partner more into the 
office than usual, and the staff were able to 
see that he was far less terrible than the 
worthy Manager represented him. 

On the third day of the Manager’s absence, 
the Senior Partner coming in from lunch 
passed through the clerks’ office. As a rule 
he avoided this way, because, since the 
reduction of salaries, the cause of which the 
Manager had been careful to impute to him, 
he had been unable to face his clerks, and 
even lived in a vague fear of hearing that 
one of them had last been seen alive on the 
parapet of Waterloo Bridge, owing to the 
decline of his fortunes. 

But, since the Manager had been away 
from his post of intermediary between the 
Senior Partner and his staff, there had begun 
to creep into his place a spirit, called by 
some Fellow-feeling, and by others Sympathy. 
And the spirit was so far asserting that the 
office was his rightful domain and not the 
Manager’s, that the Senior Partner lingered 
on his way and chatted awhile. 

This pleased the spirit very much ; he 
sent Smiles and cheery looks among the 
faces of the clerks, and incidentally he got 
better work out of them, which seems to 
show that he was a fairly practical spirit, 
although so many there be who call him 
sentimental and out of date. 

As the Senior Partner turned away 
towards the room called “ private ” his eyes 
fell on Childs’ empty desk. On the desk lay 
a small package which bore the name of a 
well-known West-end florist, the kind of 
name which makes one think of the Portman 
Rooms and the Season. This, then, was the 
floral offering that Childs took monthly away 
to some unknown shrine, and his deprivation 
had not caused a cessation of what the 
Manager called his absurd extravagance. 

Almost unconsciously the Senior Partner 
drew back the paper covering, but it was no 
triumph of the florists’ art that met his eye. 
Lying in the big, soft basket, shrinking a 
little to the side, as if conscious of their 
unaccustomed environment, lay a little 
bunch of violets. And then in a flash the 
Senior Partner understood. 

For a moment he stood gazing down on the 
table, the clerks watching, expectant of a 
8niff-accompanied comment, and then passed 
on, and although the door-handle was 
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polished and shining it was noticed that 
he groped for it as if something obscured 
his vision. 

At three o’clock there sounded through 
the door the hand-bell that stood always 
ready on the Senior Partner’s table. “ I 
want to see Mr. Childs,” he said to the boy 
who answered the summons. The request 
sounded ominous, and the old man with 
trembling hand brushed his coat and 
knocked the knock of the dependent at 
the door of the rich relation, while the office 
began to discuss the question of his successor. 

The Senior Partner was standing on the 
hearth-rug trying to assume a judicial air. 
As a matter of fact, he was overflowing 
with kindness, but he was a sad hypocrite, 
and was wont to perform his deeds of kind¬ 
ness with a well-meant effort at concealing 
them. 

44 I wanted to see you, Mr. Childs,” he 
began, coming at once to the point in order 
to relieve his employe of the least suspense, 
“ to rectify a little mistake. It has come 
to my knowledge that your salary has been 
reduced lately, and my object in calling 
you in was to tell you that this has been 
done by a—well, we will call it a misunder¬ 
standing. You will resume the old rate 
this week, and of course we shall make up 
what you have lost by arrears.” 

The old man bowed and tried to express 
his thanks, which was not easy, for his 
thoughts were already busy devising sur¬ 
prises for Kitty. The arrears would 
amount to £4, which go a long way towards 
a new frock, and hold out dazzling prospects 
of lesser frivolities. There was a little 
silence while each man fumbled for words 
to frame what was in his mind. -Speech 
seemed singularly shy of both. 

The Senior Partner was the first to speak. 

44 I don’t want to pry into personal 
matters, Mr. Childs, but I saw a basket on 
your desk this afternoon with-” 

44 They are only for Kitty,” began Childs 
somewhat inconsequently, and then stopped; 

44 Who’s Kitty ? ” inquired the Senior 
Partner kindly. 

44 My daughter, sir,” the old man replied 
eagerly, suddenly finding it wonderfully 
easy to confide to this kindly-eyed man 
what he had never breathed to anyone else. 
u She’s all I have left and I get her some¬ 
thing like that every month.” 

44 Why every month ? ” pursued the 
Senior Partner gently. 

44 Babies have a birthday on every one of 
the first twelve months, and she has always 
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been a baby to me, bo we reckon the 
seventeenth of every month a birthday 
for her.” 

“ The—the flowers used to be rather 
more—more extensive, didn’t they ? ” asked 
the Senior Partner, feeling his way. 

The old man’s face grew troubled. “ They 
did indeed, sir. I used to get beauties, but 
this month I didn’t see my way to much, so 
I got what I could, and she’ll love them for 
her daddy’s sake.” 

The smile of the Senior Partner was sun¬ 
shine, wherein Childs had not basked for 
many years, and the confidences of a clerk 
were unknown to the Senior Partner. The 
clock on the mantelpiece made a revolution, 
and struck four rather snappishly, as if it 
were rather indignant that its notes, accus¬ 
tomed to respectful hearing from Napoleons 
of Finance, were being wasted on a person 
at 40s. a week, who, to crown the offence of 
his poverty, took no notice of their sonorous 
warning. 

But the Senior Partner was learning 
much, and the old man, for the first time 
for many a year, was finding a listener 
while he dilated on the perfections of Kitty, 
of their simple life wrapped round with the 
all-powerful girdle of a self-sacrificing love, 
and of the one great hope in the hearts of 
both that they might one day, before it was 
too late, flee from the City that bound them 
prison-like within its walls, and make 
their home in the little Kentish cottage 
where as yet they could only dwell in fancy. 

Longer and longer they talked till the 
clock, exasperated beyond all bearing, 
yapped five, and reminded the Senior 
Partner of an engagement. 

* * * * * 

A few iponths later, when the March 
winds had fled and the summer sun smiled 
down on the fields, a little party, mud- 
stained but merry, wended their way along 
one of the unfrequented roads out of Maid¬ 
stone. The Senior Partner and the clerks 
were out for the day. 

“ Lovely road,” said the thirstiest clerk, 
when they had travelled about three miles, 
casting, however, rather a vindictive look 
at a neat little cottage that in the distance 
he had mistaken for a wayside inn. “ By 
the by, how far did you say to the next 
village, sir ? ” he added, apparently as an 
-afterthought. 

“ Oh ! Four miles at least, I should sav,” 
replied the Senior Partner cheerfully, 
Striding on; 


The thirst of the first clerk, rendered 
infectious by this news, began to attack the 
others, and the spirits of the party drooped 
somewhat. 

“ I daresay we might get a quencher 
without going all that way, though,” con¬ 
soled the Senior Partner, smiling mys¬ 
teriously. 

He spoke as one who knew, and the party 
quickened its pace, each man keeping one 
eye for enjoyment of the country, and the 
other for premises licensed for the sale of 
liquors to be consumed thereon. 

A few hundred yards further on the road 
took a sudden curve, and a cottage was 
seen standing a little back from the road. 

“ Here we are,” said the Senior Partner, 
his ^mile broadening, “ I expect we shall find 
enough here.” And the party walked on and 
in a few minutes reached the cottage. 

A strangely familiar figure was standing 
in the porch, shading his eyes from the sun 
and peering down the road as if expecting 
someone. In the little front garden was a 
long table with glasses pleasantly plentiful 
and prominent. 

“ It’s Childs, ’’exclaimed the amazed 
clerks in one breath, but the Senior Partner 
did not seem to share their astonishment. 

Childs it certainly was. The tail coat of 
rusty black and the aged chimney-pot hat 
had disappeared, a loose Norfolk jacket and 
a cap filling the vacancies. Kent had 
already removed the depressed look he 
used ta wear in Cheapside, and, in appear¬ 
ance, at all events, had relieved him of 
about a dozen years, but there was no 
mistaking the old man. 

There was a general rush for the porch, 
each anxious for the first welcome, and for 
the next few minutes the sound of many 
voices filled the little garden. The Senior 
Partner seemed to be a privileged guest, 
for he went into the cottage with a nod to the 
old man, passed through the house and 
into the back garden. 

Afterwards somebody remembered Kitty, 
and the old man was prevailed upon to fetch 
her. He did not go to find her, though, but 
stepped inside the house and called through 
the open doors into the back garden; 
“ She’ll be coming soon, I expect,” he said, 
as if experience had taught him not to look 
for a prompt obedience; and sure enough 
it was some time before Kitty, smiling 
and happy, came out in answer to the 
summons. 

And when she did, it was on the arm of 
the Senior Partner. 
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The tragedy of a shooting expedition . 


C AULFIELD was a sulky, bad-tempered 
individual who made no friends, and 
was deservedly unpopular, but he 
had the reputation of being the finest shot 
in the Punjab, and of possessing a knowledge 
of sporting matters that was almost super¬ 
human. 

He was an extremely jealous shot, and 
hardly ever invited a companion to join 
him on his shooting trips, so it may be 
understood that I was keenly alive to 
the honour conferred on me when he 
suddenly asked me to go out for three days’ 
small game shooting with him. 

“I know a string of j heels ” (a tract of 
marshy ground), he said, “ about thirty 
miles from here, where the duck and snipe 
must swarm. I marked the place down 
when I was out last month, and I’ve made 
arrangements to go there next Friday 
morning. You can come, too, if you like.” 

I readily accepted the ungracious invi¬ 
tation, though I could hardly account for 
it, knowing his solitary ways, except that 
he probably thought I was unlikely to 
assert myself, being a youngster, and also 
he knew me better than he did most people, 
for our houses were near each other, and 
I often strolled over to examine his enormous 
collection of skins, and horns, and other 
sporting trophies. 

I bragged about the coming expedition 
in the club that evening, and was well 
snubbed by two or three men who would 
have given anything to know the where¬ 
abouts of Caulfield’s string of jheels, and 
who spitefully warned me to be careful that 
Caulfield did not end by shooting me. 

“ I believe he’d kill any chap who annoyed 
him,” said one of them, looking round to 
make sure that Caulfield was not at hand. 
“ I never met such a nasty-tempered fellow. 
I believe he’s mad. But he can shoot, 
and what he doesn’t know about the game 
sn’t worth knowing.” 

Caulfield and I rode out the thirty miles 
early on the Friday morning, having sent our 
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camp on ahead the previous night. Wo 
found our tents pitched in the scanty 
shade of some stunted dak jungle trees with 
thick, dry bark, and flat, shapeless leaves, 
that clattered together when stirred by the 
wind, and wicked-looking red blossoms; 
It was not a cheerful spot, and the soil was 
largely mixed with salt which had worked, 
its way in white patches to the surface, and 
only encouraged the growth of the rankest 
of grass. 

Before us stretched a dreary outlook of 
shallow lake and swampy ground, broken by 
dark patches of reeds and little bushy 
islands, while on the left a miserable mud 
village overlooked the water. The sun had 
barely, cleared away the thick, heavy mist, 
which was still slowly rising here and there, 
and the jheel birds were wading majestically 
in search of their breakfast of small fish, 
and uttering harsh, discordant cries. 

To my astonishment Caulfield seemed a 
changed man. He was in excellent spirits,, 
his eyes were bright, and the sullen frown, 
had gone from his forehead. 

“ Isn’t it a lovely spot ? ” he said, 
laughing and rubbing his hands. “ Beyond 
that village the snipe ought to rise in thou¬ 
sands from the rice fields. We shan’t be 
able to shoot it all in three days, worse 
luck, but we’ll keep it dark, and come again. 
Let’s have breakfast. I don’t want to lose 
any time.” 

Half-an-hour later wc started, our gun$ 
over our shoulders, and a couple of servants 
behind us carrying the luncheon and cart¬ 
ridge bags. My spirits rose with Caulfield’s, 
for I felt we had the certainty of an excellent 
day’s sport before us. 

But the birds were unaccountably wild, 
and few and far between, and luck seemed 
dead against us. “Some brutes” had 
evidently been there before us and harried 
the birds, was Caulfield’s opinion, delivered 
with disappointed rage, and alter tramping 
and wading all day we returned, weary 
and crestfallen, with only a few couple of 
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snipe and half-a-dozen teal between us. 
Caulfield was so angry he could hardly eat 
any dinner, and afterwards sat reviling his 
luck and the culprits who had forestalled 
us, till we could neither of us keep awake 
any longer. 

The next morning we took a different 
route from the previous day, but with no 
better result. On and on, and round and 
round we tramped, with only an occasional 
shot here and there, and at last, long after 
mid-day, we sat wearily down to eat our 
luncheon. 

I was ravenously hungry, and greedily 
devoured my share of the provisions, but 
Caulfield hardly touched a mouthful, and 
only sat moodily examining his gun, and 
taking long pulls at his whiskey flask. 

We were seated on the roots of a large 
tamarind tree, close to the village, and the 
place had a dreary, depressing appearance. 
The yellow mud walls were ruined and 
crumbling, and the inhabitants seemed 
scanty and poverty-stricken. Two ragged 
old women were squatting a short distance 
off, watching us with dim, apathetic eyes, 
and a few naked children were playing near 

them, while some bigger boys were driving 
two or three lean buffaloes towards the 
water. 

Presently another figure came in sight— 
a fakir, or mendicant priest, as was evident 
by the tawny masses of wool woven amongst 
his own black locks and hanging in ropes 
below his shoulders, the ashes smeared over 
the almost naked body, and the hollow 
gourd for alms which he held in his hand. 

The man’s face was long and thin, and 
his pointed teeth glistened in the sunlight 
as he demanded money in a dismal mono¬ 
tone. Caulfield flung a pebble at him and 
told him roughly to be off, with the result 
that the man slowly disappeared behind 
a clump of tall, feathery grass. 

“ Did you notice that brute’s face ? ” 
said Caulfield, as we rose to start again. 
“ He must have been a pariah dog in a 
former existence. He was exactly like 
one.” 

“Or a jackal, perhaps,” I answered• 
carelessly. “ He looked more like a wild 
beast.” 

Then we walked on, skirting the village 
and plunging into the damp, soft rice fields. 
We put up a wisp of snipe, which we fol¬ 
lowed till we had shot them nearly all, and 

then, to our joy, we heard a rush of wings 
overhead, and a lot of duck went down into' 
the corner of a jheel in front of us. 


“ We’ve got them ! ” said Caulfield, and 
we hurried on till we were almost within shot 
of the birds, and could hear them calling 
to each ether in their fancied security. But 
suddenly they rose again in wild confusion, 
and with loud cries of alarm were out of 
range in a second. Caulfield swore, and 
so did I, and our rage was increased ten¬ 
fold when the disturber of the birds appeared 
in sight, and proved to be the fakir who had 
paid us a visit at luncheon-time. Caulfield 
shook his fist at the man and abused him 
freely in Hindustani, but without moving a 
muscle of his dog-like face the fakir passed 
us and continued on his way. 

Words would not describe Caulfield’s 
vexation. 

“ They were pin-tail, all of them,” he 
said, “ and the first decent chance we’ve 
had since we came out. To think of that 
beastly fakir spoiling the whole show, and 
I don’t suppose he had the least idea what 
he had done.” 

“ Probably not,” I replied, “ unless 
there was some spite in it because you threw 
a stone at him that time.” 

“ Well, come along,” said Caulfield, with 
resignation; “ we must make haste, as 
it will be dark soon, and I want to try a 
place over by those palms before we knock 
off. We may as well let the servants go 
back, as they’ve had a hard day. Have 
you got some cartridges in your pocket ? ” 

“ Yes, plenty,” I answered, and after 
dispatching the two men back to the camp 
with what little game we had got, we walked 
on in silence. 

The sun was sinking in a red ball, and 
the air was heavy with damp, as the white 
mist stole slowly over the still, cold jheels. 
Far overhead came the first faint cackle of 
the wild geese returning home for the night, 
and presently, as we approached the clump 
of palms, we saw more water glistening 
between the rough stems, and on it, to our 
delight, a multitude of duck and teal. 

But the next moment there was a whir-r-r 
of wings like the rumble of thunder, and 
a dense mass of birds flew straight into the 
air and wheeled bodily away, while the 
sharp, cold atmosphere resounded with their 
startled cries. Caulfield said nothing, but 
he set his jaw and walked rapidly forward, 
while I followed. 

We skirted the group of palms, and on the 
other side we came upon our friend the 
fakir, who had again succeeded in spoiling 
our sport. The long, lanky figure was drawn 
to its full height, the white eyeballs and 
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jagged teeth caught the red glint of the 
setting sun, and he waved his hand trium¬ 
phantly in the direction of the vanishing 
cloud of birds. 

Then there came the loud report of a gun, 
and the next thing I saw was a quivering 
body on the ground, and wild eyes staring 
open in the agony of death. Caulfield had 
shot the fakir, and now he stood looking 
down at what he had done, while I knelt 
beside the body and tried hopelessly to 
persuade myself that life was not extinct. 
When I got up we gazed at each other for 
a moment in silence. 

“ What are we to do ? ” I asked presently. 

“ Well, you know what it means,” 
Caulfield said in a queer, hard voice. “ Kil¬ 
ling a native is no joke in these days, and 
I should come out of it pretty badly. 

“ Of course the whole thing was unpre¬ 
meditated—an accident ? ” I asked. 

“ No, it wasn’t,” he said defiantly. “ I 
meant to shoot the brute, and it served him 
right. And you can’t say anything else 
if it comes out. But I don’t see why anyone 
should know about it but ourselves.” 

“ It’s a nasty business,” I said, my heart 
sinking at the suggestion of concealment. 

“ It will be nastier still if we don’t keep 
it dark, and you won’t like having to give 
me away, you know. Either we must bury 
the thing here, and say nothing about it, 
or else we must take it back to the station 
and stand the racket. Probably I shall be 
kicked out of the Service.” 

“ Of course I’ll stand by you,” I said with 
an effort, “ but we can’t do anything this 
minute. We’d better hide it in that long 
grass aqd come back after dinner. We 
must have something to dig with.” 

Caulfield agreed sullenly, and between 
us we pushed the body in amongst the 
thick, coarse grass, which completely con¬ 
cealed it, and then made our way back to 
the camp. We ordered dinner and pre¬ 
tended to eat it, after which we sat for 
half-an-hour smoking, until the plates were 
cleared away and the servants had left the 
tent. 

Then I put my hunting-knife into my 
pocket, and Caulfield picked up a kitchen 
chopper that his bearer had left ljring on the 
floor, after hammering a stiff joint of a 
camp chair, and we quitted the tent casually, 
as though intending to have a stroll in 
the moonlight, which was almost as bright 
as day. 

We walked slowly at first, gradually 
increasing our pace as we left the camp 
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behind us, and Caulfield never spoke a word 
until we came close to the tall grass that 
hid the fakir’s body. Then he suddenly 
clutched my arm. 

“ Heavens,” he whispered, pointing ahead, 
“ What is that ? ” 

I saw the grass moving, and heard a 
scraping sound that made my heart stand 
still. We moved forward in desperation 
and parted the grass with our hands. A 
large jackal was lying on the fakir’s body, 
grinning and snarling at being disturbed 
over his hideous meal. 

“ Drive it away,” said Caulfield hoarsely. 
But the brute refused to move, and as it 
lay there showing its teeth, its face reminded 
me horribly of the wretched man dead 
beneath its feet. 

I turned sick and faint, so Caulfield 
shouted and shook the grass and threw clods 
of soil at the animal, which rose at last and 
slunk slowly away. It was an unusually 
large jackal, more like a wolf, and had lost 
one of its ears. The coat was rough and 
mangy, and thickly sprinkled with grey. 

For more than an hour we worked 
desperately with the chopper and hunting- 
knife, being greatly aided in our task by 
a rift in the ground where the soil had been 
softened by water running from the jheel, 
and finally we stood. up with the sweat 
pouring from our faces, and stamped down 
the earth, which now covered all traces 
of Caulfield’s crime. We had filled the 
grave with some large stones that were lying 
about (remnants of some ancient temple, 
long ago deserted and forgotten), thus 
feeling secure that it could not easily be 
disturbed by animals. 

The next morning we returned to the 
station, and Caulfield shut himself up 
more than ever. He entirely dropped his 
shooting, which before had been bis one 
pleasure, and the only person he ever spoke 
to unofficially was myself. 

The end of April came with its plague of 
insects and scorching winds. The hours 
grew long and weary with the heat, and 
dust storms howled* and swirled over the 
station, bringing, perhaps, a few tanta¬ 
lising drops of rain, or more often leaving 
the air thick with a copper-coloured haze. 

One night, when it was too hot to sleep, 
Caulfield suddenly appeared in my verandah 
and asked me to let him stay the night in my 
bungalow. 

“ I know I’m an ass,” he said in awkward 
apology, “but I can’t stay by myself. 
I get all sorts of beastly ideas.” 
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I asked no questions, but gave him a 
cheroot and tried to cheer him up, telling 
him scraps ol gossip, and encouraging him 
to talk, when a sound outside made us both 
start: It proved to be only the weird, 
plaintive cry of a jackal, but Caulfield sprang 
to his feet, shaking all over. 

“ There it is again,” he exclaimed. “ It 
has followed me over here. Listen,” 
turning his haggard, sleepless eyes on me. 
“ Every night that brute comes and howls 
round my house, and I tell you, on my oath, 
it’s the same jackal we saw with the poor 
creature I shot.” 

“ Nonsense, my dear chap,” I said, 
pushing him back into the chair; “ you must 
nave got fever. Jackals come and howl 
round my house all night. That’s nothing.” 

“ Look here,” said Caulfield very calmly, 
“ I have no more fever than you have, 
and if you imagine I am delirious you are 
mistaken.” He lowered his voice. “ I looked 
out one night and saw the brute. It had 
only one ear ! ” 

In spite of my own commonsensc and 
the certainty that Caulfield was not himself, 
my blood ran cold, and after I had succeeded 
in quieting him, and he had dropped off to 
sleep on the couch, I sat in my long chair 
for hours, going over in my mind every 
detail of that horrible night in the 
jungle. 

Several times after this Caulfield came 
to me and repeated the same tale. He 
swore he was being haunted by the jackal we 
had driven away from the fakir’s body, 
and finally took it into his head that the 
spirit of the murdered man had entered the 
animal and was bent on obtaining vengeance. 

Then he suddenly ceased coming over 
to me, and when I went to see him he 
would hardly speak, and only seemed anxious 
to get rid of me. I urged him to take leave 
or see a doctor, but he angrily refused to do 
either, and said he wished I would keep 
away from him altogether. 

So I Ibft him for a couple of days, but on 
the third evening my conscience pricked me 
for having neglected him, and I was pre¬ 
paring to go over to his bungalow when his 
bearer rushed in with a face of terror and 
besought me to come without delay. He 
said he feared his master was dying, and 
he had already sent for the doctor. The 
latter arrived in Caulfield’s verandah 
simultaneously with myself, and together we 
entered the sick man’s room. Caulfield 
was lying unconscious on his bed. 

“He had a sort of fit, sahib,” said the 


frightened bearer, and proceeded to explain 
how his master had behaved. 

The doctor bent over the bed. 

“ Do you happen to know if he has been 
bitten by a dog lately ? ” he asked, looking 
up at me. 

“ Not to my knowledge,” I answered, 
while the faint wail of a jackal out across 
the plain struck a chill to my heart. 

For twenty-four hours we stayed with 
Caulfield, watching the terrible struggles 
we were powerless to relieve, and which 
lasted till the end came. He was never 
able to speak after the first paroxysm, 
which had occurred before we arrived, so 
we could not learn from him whether he 
had been bitten or not, neither could the 
doctor discover any scar on his body which 
might have been made by the teeth of an 
animal. Yet there was no doubt that 
Caulfield’s death was due to hydrophobia. 

The bearer told us that his master did not 
keep dogs, nor had he ever heard of his 
having been bitten by one; but there had 
been a mad jackal about the place nearly 
three weeks ago which his master had tried 
to shoot but failed. 

“ It couldn’t have been that,” said the 
doctor. “ He would have come to me if 
he had been bitten by a jackal.” 

“ No,” I answered mechanically, “ it 
CDuld not have been that.” 

Then I picked up a lantern and stepped 
out into the dark verandah, intending to go 
home. As I did so, something came 
silently round the corner of the house, 
and stood in my path. I raised my lantern 
and caught a glimpse of a mass of grey fur, 
two fiery yellow eyes, and bared, glistening 
teeth. It was only a stray jackal, and I 
struck at it with my stick, but instead of 
running away it slipped past me and entered 
Caulfield’s room. The light showed that it 
had only one ear ! 

In a frenzy I rushed back into the house. 

“ I saw a jackal come in here,” I shouted, 
searching round the bedroom, “ hunt it out 
at once.” 

Every nook and corner was examined, 
but no jackal was found. 

“ Go home to bed, my boy, and keep 
quiet till I come and see you in the morn¬ 
ing,” said the doctor, looking at me keenly, 
“ This business has shaken your nerves, 
and your imagination is beginning to play 
you tricks. Good-night.” 

“ Good-night,” I answered, and went 
slowly back to my bungalow, trying to 
persuade myself that he was right. 
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****** By UNA HUDSON 


How a misunderstanding brought happiness to an old lady, an old 
gentleman, and a small boy. 


L ITTLE Maggie O’Hara, sitting red-eyed 
and tearful in the garden at the back 
of the orphan asylum, woujd have been 
very much surprised indeed had anyone told 
her that Tommy Jones envied her. 

But such was the case. For Maggie, 
being a girl, could cry when and where she 
pleased, while Tommy, who was quite as 
lonely and miserable as she, was debarred 
by the accident of sex from the relief of 
tears. 

Tommy hated the orphan asylum, where 
he had lived all his life. He hated the boys’ 
blue clothes and stout shoes—all alike and 
all ugly. He hated the rows of little cots 
wherein they all slept at night, and the long 
tables at which they ate. He hated being 
forced to mingle with children whose hands 
were dirty, and who did not speak King’s 
English. Tommy differed from the others 
in that he voluntarily washed his hands 
when they needed it, and instinctively used 
good grammar when he talked. But, 
more than all else, he hated not belonging 
to anyone. The one desire of his heart— 
so great, so overmastering that it crowded 
out all others—was to belong to someone. 

He walked down to the gate, opened it, 
and deliberately stepped on to the pavement. 
Now, this was strictly against rules, but 
Tommy was so very miserable and unhappy 
that he really was not accountable for what 
he did. 

“ Of course,” he thought, “if I had a 
mother I wouldn’t go anywhere ’thout 
asking her. But there’s no one to care 
where I go or what I do.” 

He drew his blue sleeve furtively across 
his eyes and walked to the corner. Tommy 
craved forgetfulness. The same impulse 
that drives some men to drink sent him 
on down the street to where a furniture 
van was being unloaded. 

“ Hullo,” said one of the men, “ want to 
lend a hand ? ” 

Tommy nodded and caught the footstool 
that was flung to him. It had suddenly 
flashed across his mind that anyone passing 
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would think he belonged to the people who 
were going to live in that nice red brick 
house. 

Instantly and quite unconsciously he 
assumed towards the piece of furniture iti 
his hands an air that was distinctly pro¬ 
prietary. He tugged in chairs, and pictures, 
and small tables. He worked with an 
energy that sent the perspiration streaming 
down his face. 

The owner of the house came out and 
watched him with amused eyes. Elderly 
gentleman though he was he knew something 
about boys, for he had had one himself 
a good many years ago. 

He put out a helping hand as Tommy 
staggered up the steps with a chair several 
sizes larger than he was. 

“ Hard work, eh ? ” he said. 

“ Oh, no, sir ! ” Tommy protested quickly. 

He carefully placed the chair in the hall 
and came back to the porch. “ I like to 
do it,” he explained. “ You—you don*}; 
mind, do you, sir ? ” 

“ Mind! ” said Tommy’s new friend. 
“ Well, I should say not! In fact, I’m 
very glad of your help. Those van men 
seem to me to be rather slow, and I’m in a 
hurry to get settled.” 

Tommy fairly tingled with pride. 

“ It’s nice furniture you’ve got,” he 
said, doing his best to make a return in 
kind. 

The gentleman smiled. “ Some of it’s 
rather good,” he admitted. 

“ Are you,” questioned Tommy, “ are 
you going to live all alone by yourself in 
this great big house ? ” 

“ All alone by myself in this great big 
house,” the gentleman repeated gravely. 

“ And isn’t there,” pursued Tommy, 
“ anyone at all belonging to you ? ” 

The gentleman sighed and shook his head. 

“ No one at all,” he said. 

“ My! ” said Tommy, speaking from 
experience, “ that’s hard lines.” 

The gentleman looked long and earnestly 
at the small boy in the blue suit. 
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“ What’s your name ? ” he said; 

“ Tommy, sir.” 

Well, Tommy, you seem to understand 
some things that other people do not. 
In spite of the disparity in our ages I 
think we’re going to be great friends. 
You’ll come to see me again, Tommy ? ” 

“ Rather! ” said Tommy, with much 
emphasis. 

The gentleman thrust a hand into his 
pocket and pulled out a half-crown. 

“ Tommy,” he said, “ you’ve been good 
enough to help me when I needed help. 
Will this be about right, do you think ? ” 

It was more money than Tommy had 
ever thought to possess all at once, but he 
made no move to take it. 

“ If,” said he, “ you had a little boy, 
I ’spect he’d move your things for nothing 
just because they were your things, wouldn’t 
he?” 


u Why, yes,” said the gentleman, “ I 
expect he would, Tommy.” 

Tommy heaved a sigh. 

“ ’Course,” he said, “ I’m not your little 
boy, but perhaps you’d let me "do it for 
nothing just because I like you ? ” 

The gentleman dropped the money back 
in his pocket and held out his hand to 
Tommy. 

“ Of course I would,” he said. “ And 
thank you, Tommy.” 

They shook hands and the gentleman 
went into the house. Tommy heard him 
say to one of the men: “ Nice little 
chap out ther^r Wonder where he belongs.” 

Tommy heard, too, the man’s answer, and 
it filled him with joy. “ Next door, I 
expect,” he said; 

“ Next door ” was a house whose front 
garden was a continuation of the gentle¬ 
man’s lawn, divided by a low fence. Tommy 
got up and strolled carelessly across and 
seated himself on the fence. 

A grocer’s boy drove up and hurried round 
to the back with an armful of parcels. 
When he returned he carelessly left open 
the gate between the front garden and the 
back. Tommy, watching, saw a big white 
cockerel walk out and strut sedately across 
the lawn. He was breathlessly followed 
by bis owner, a plump little lady, alert and 
bright-eyed in spite of her grey hair. 

“ Dear, dear,” she scolded briskly, “ can’t 
you ever learn to stay where you belong ? ” 

Tommy jumped from the fence and pulled 
off his cap; 

“ I’ll catch him for you, ma’am,” he 
offered eagerly. 
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“ Will you, my dear ? ” said the little 
elderly lady. “ That’s very kind of you. I 
can’t run so fast as I could once, and he 
knows it—the rascal! ” 

The cockerel led Tommy a pretty chase, 
across the lawn and even out into the 
street, but in the end he was captured and 
taken where he belonged. 

“ I’m so much obliged,” said the little 
lady, “ I don’t believe I ever could have 
got him myself that time.” 

Tommy quite glowed with pride, but 
he only remarked with careful carelessness: 
“ Oh, I can run lots faster than that! ” 

“ I haven’t a doubt of it,” said the little 
lady warmly. And Tommy thought her 
a most delightful person. 

Then she took him into the house and 
brought out a plate of doughnuts. He 
modest’y helped himself to one, and 
she stood back and stared with uplifted 
hands. 

“ One doughnut! ” she cried. “ Good 
gracious me! I thought boys were always 
hungry. One doughnut indeed ! Here, my 
dear, eat all you can possibly hold—I should 
say six at least.” 

Tommy sighed rapturously and reached 
for another. “ My! ” he said, “ but 
wouldn’t you make a lovely grandmother ! ” 

The little grey-haired lady laughed, but 
there were tears in her eyes. Tommy felt 
her hand tremble on his shoulder. 

“ I’ve always thought,” she said, with a 
queer little catch in her voice, “ that I 
would make rather a nice grandmother. I 
had a daughter once, but she died—she was— 
killed in a railway accident, she and her 
husband, and she didn’t leave me even a 
tiny baby to take care of. That was ten 
years ago—almost, but I can’t somehow 
seem to get over it.” 

Tommy was only ten, and his experience 
of life was of necessity limited, but it was 
somehow borne in upon him that not all 
the lonely people in the world were housed 
in Orphan Asylums. 

The little elderly lady wiped her eyes and 
Tommy sniffed sympathetically. 

“ Now, to think,” she cried the next 
minute, “ of my telling you that! I wonder 
why I did it ? ” 

Then she showed Tommy her two canary 
birds, and made him laugh with stories of 
the big cockerel’s queer pranks. She filled 
his pockets with doughnuts and gave him a 
big apple. 

“ People never do remember to feed 
children when they’re moving,” she said. 
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Tommy’s heart gave a joyful leap. She 
thought he belonged to the gentleman next 
door! And the gentleman thought he 
belonged to her ! Well, it wouldn’t be hb 
fault if they found out that he belonged to 
the Orphan Asylum. 

Tommy was too young to trouble himself 
with questions of an ethical nature. When 
he returned to the Orphan Asylum and found 
that his absence had gone unnoticed, he 
carefully planned for himself a double life. 

Every day he slipped away for a few 
minutes—sometimes once, sometimes twice, 
sometimes even three times. He perched 
by turns on the old gentleman’s imposing 
stone terrace and the little old lady’s humble 
wooden verandah. He ran errands for the 
one, and he fed the other’s chickens. One 
day the little lady told him to call her 
“ grandma.” Tommy was obliged to pinch 
himself twice to make sure that it wasn’t a 
blissful dream. 

His one fear was that as his supposed 
grandfather and his supposed grandmother 
became better acquainted, awkward explana¬ 
tions would ensue. But their intercourse, 
though friendly, was formal and carried on 
mainly through Tommy as a sort of connect¬ 
ing link. As a matter of fact, neither one 
had thought even to inquire the other’s 
name. 

It was the coming of the circus that 
marked the beginning of Tommy’s undoing. 
Tommy had seen the posters, of course, 
and with the other Orphan Asylum boys 
he had gloated over the handbill one of them 
had managed to obtain. But not even his 
wildest flight of imagination had suggested 
to him the possibility of his seeing the circus. 
Indeed, he could scarcely believe his own 
ears when Mr. Etheredge—the old gentle¬ 
man—suggested that they should go to it 
together. 

“ Run in, and get your grandmother’s 
permission,” he said, “ and tell her I’ll 
take good care of you.” 

Tommy obediently disappeared into the 
next door house. “ I’m going to the circus,” 
he announced jubilantly. 

“ How very nice,” said the little old lady 
warmly. “ Now, that’s the kind of a grand¬ 
father to have, I think.” 

“ Yes,” said Tommy And dashed out 
again. 

“ It’s all right,” he announced to his 
waiting “ grandfather.” 

Which was not strictly true. For so 
long^ an absence from the Orphan Asylum 
would not, as Tommy very well knew, go 
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cither unnoticed or unpunished. But little 
Tommy was philosopher enough not to mar 
present joys by the anticipation of future ills. 

He laughed joyfully as he trotted along 
beside Mr. Etheredge, trying to force his 
short legs to keep step with his companion’s 
lengthy stride. 

“ I ’xpect that when people see us there 
together they’ll think you’re my grandpa 
taking me to the circus, don’t you ? ” 

Mr. Etheredge smiled down at the sturdy 
little figure beside him. 

“ Yc3, Tommy,” he said, “ I expect thev 
wiH.” 

Tommy sighed blissfully. u P’raps,” he 
suggested shyly, “ you wouldn’t mind if I 
called you ‘ grandpa ’—just for to-day ? ” 

“ I wouldn’t mind at all,” said Mr. 
Etheredge. “ Indeed, I’d be very glad if 
you would.” 

“ Did you ever take a little boy to the 
circus before, grandpa ? ” said Tommy. 

“ Often, Tommy. I had a little boy of 
my own once. I called him Pcrcival. Yve 
went to a good many circuses together.” 

Though Tommy did not know it, it was 
the first time for many years that Mr. 
Etheredge had spoken of hi3 dead son. 

“ He grew up to be a man, Tommy,” he 
said, being strangely impelled to talk, 
“ and then—he was killed in a railway 
rxcident.” 

Tommy drew a sharp breath. “ Oh ! ” 
he said. “ Oh ! ” He slipped a sympathe¬ 
tic little hand into the man’s. 

“ But, Tommy, that wasn’t the worst of 
it. I’d quarreled with him—with my boy 
whom I loved so. He did something I 
didn’t want him to-” 

“ A naughty something ? ” 

“ No, Tommy, a perfectly natural and 
inevitable something. But I told him I’d 
never forgive him. And, Tommy, he—died 
before I had a chance to take that back.” 

It was late when they turned homeward 
after the circus—so late that Tommy, in 
spite of a brave front, quaked inwardly, 
for he knew that a very bad quarter of an 
hour awaited him at the Orphan Asylum. 

“ Good-bye, grandpa,” he said at Mr. 
Ethercdge’s front door, “ I’ve had such a 
bea-u-tiful time.” 

Then he went on to the house next door. 

“ Grandma,” he said, “ it was lovely . I 
just looked in to tell you. Now I must go 
to supper.” 

He sobbed just once on his way to the 
Orphan Asylum. Then he set his teeth and 
went in to toke what was coming to him. 
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When three days had gone by and still 
no sign of Tommy, Mr. Etheredge grew 
uneasy. 

“ He must be ill,” he decided. “ Cer¬ 
tainly he ate a good many nuts and apples, 
but, as I remember it, Percival used to 
eat even more. I daresay it was the lemon¬ 
ade ; yes, it must have been the lemonade. 
Miserable stuff—circus lemonade.” 

Then he put on his hat and stepped across 
to the next door house. Coming out of her 
own door he met Tommy’s “ grandma.” 

“ I called,” said the gentleman, “ to 
inquire after Tommy. Is he ill ? ” 

The lady stared at him. She thought 
he had taken leave of his senses. 

“ Is Tommy ill ? ” she repeated. “ Why, 
don’t you know ? I was coming over to 
ask. You’re his grandfather, aren’t you ? ” 

And then the gentleman stared in his turn. 

“ Tommy’s grandfather ! I ? ” he said. 
“ My dear madam, how could I be your 
grandson’s grandfather ? ” 

The lady reached behind her and felt for 
the door-knob. She was as brave as the 
average woman, but to find oneself unex¬ 
pectedly face to face with an insane man is 
enough to unsettle even the strongest nerves. 

“ Tommy is not my grandson,” she said, 
ready for an instant retreat. “ I never saw 
him till the day you moved in. I supposed, 
of course, that he belonged to you.” 

“ That is curious—very,” said the gentle¬ 
man. “ I found Tommy helping to carry 
in my furniture, and in some way—I can’t 
recall just how—I was led to believe that he 
belonged to you. And I must say.” he 
added, “ that Tommy himself fostered the 
delusion.” 

Again they stood and stared at each other. 
The gentleman passed his hand dazedly 
across his forehead. 

“ Can we have dreamt Tommy ? ” he said. 

But the little old lady—she who had 
known joy and great sorrow, and again, 
like a stray sunbeam struggling through a 
cloud, a little taste of joy—trembled and 
began to cry softly. 

“ I had a daughter once,” she said quiver- 
ingly, “ and she died—ten years ago, almost 
—she and her husband. And I’ve missed 
her so, and I’ve so often thought that if 
only she’d left me a little child to care for it 
wouldn’t have been so hard to bear. Don’t 
you think—you know perhaps- 

Mr. Etheredge laid a firm hand on her 
shaking one. “ No, no,” he said. “ Tommy 
was no spirit child.” He thought of the 
nuts and apples Tommy had eaten and 


smiled. “ He was much too real for that,” 
ho said. “ There’s a mystery here, but, 
believe me, one we can solve.” 

He considered for a moment. Then he 
beckoned to a boy who was passing. 

“ Have you noticed a little chap about 
here ? ” Mr. Etheredge asked. “ A boy in a 
blue suit ? ” 

“Tommy?” 

“ That was his name. Do you know 
where he belongs ? ” 

The boy jerked a thumb over his shoulder. 
“ Orphan Asylum,” he said. 

t The two standing on the verandah looked 
at each other in silent consternation. Then 
with one accord they turned and started 
in the direction the boy had indicated. 

“ I suppose you mean Tommy Jones,” 
the matron said, when they had stated as 
well as they could the object of their visit. 
“ He’s shut up for disobedience. Last 
Tuesday he was gone all the afternoon and 
’where he was he will not say.” 

“ He was with me,” Mr. Etheredge said. 
“We went to the circus.” 

The matron gasped. “ Good gracious ! ” 
said she. “ Will you tell me how on earth 
you came to take Tommy Jones to the 
circus ? ” 

Mr. Etheredge told her. He told her, too, 
the old lady helping, of their first meeting 
with Tommy, and of his subsequent visits, 
the exceeding shortness of which they now 
understood as they before had not. 

“ Good gracious ! ” she said again. “ It 
docs beat everything what some children 
will think of. But what could have made 
him do that ? ” 

“ I think,” explained the little elderly 
lady, “ that he was lonely.” 

The matron flung up both hands. 

“ Lonely ! ” said she. “ With a hundred 
children for company ! That’s impossible.” 

But the lady and gentleman exchanged 
comprehending glances. They understood, 
even if she did not. 

“We don’t know much about Tommy,” 
said the matron, in answer to their question¬ 
ing. “ Wo don’t even know who he is. 
He was rescued unharmed from a railway 
accident ten years ago, almost.” 

She was busy searching for something in 
her desk, and so failed to notice how one of 
her hearers went very white and the other 
started violently. 

“ What accident ? ” It was the little lady’s 
voice, strained and eager. 

Without looking up the matron told her. 

* “ Ah ! ” she breathed, like one in pain. 
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And the ghost of an echo came from across 
the room. 

“ This,” the matron went on, producing 
something from a drawer, “ was round his 
neck. It’s all there was by which to identify 
him, and it’s very insufficient, as you see.” 

She held out a slender gold chain of a 
peculiar pattern, from which there dangled 
a little heart-shaped locket. It was en¬ 
graved with a single word—“ Percival.” 

“ We supposed,” she explained, “ that 
that was his name. But ‘ Percival 5 is 
rather too fancy for every day wear, so we 
called him Tommy, and Jones because when 
we don’t know their last names we call them 
either Jones or Smith.” 

Mr. Etheredgc was scarcely conscious 
that she was speaking. His eyes were 
riveted on the trinket and he silently held 
out his hand. He turned it over and studied 
it intently. And as he looked the dawning 
hope in his eyes gave place to sure certainty. 

“ This was my boy’s—my baby’s,” he 
said. “ When he was born I gave my wife 
a chain like it, only larger. The design 
was my own—true lovers’ knots linked 
together and the heart-shaped locket en¬ 
graved with her name. It was her fancy 
that the baby should, have one, too, so to 
please her I had this made. She said that 
lie must keep it always as a token of our 
love for him, and that when he grew up and 
had children of his own, it must go to his 
first-born child. Tommy is my son’s son.” 

“ Percival Etheredge was your son ? ” It 
was the little elderly lady who spoke. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Percival Etheredge wa3 the man my 
daughter married.’ 

Then Percival Etheredge’s father stood 
abashed before the mother of his son’s wife. 
He remembered how lie had condemned 
this woman’s daughter unseen and unheard, 
and he knew how his conduct must appear 
to her. He lifted his eyes to hers and in 
them w’as a mute plea for forgiveness. 

“ You did not know,” she said softly, 
“ what a dear, good girl she was, nor how 
much they loved each other. I think now' 
they must understand, even as I do.” 

The matron looked at them curiously. 
Then she went out, softly shutting the door 
behind her. 

“ I’ve longed,” said Percival’s father, 
“ yes, I’ve prayed for some token of my 
son’s forgiveness. I do not deserve it— 
I who drove him from me because he dared 
to make his own that which i3 every man’s 
right—to win the woman he loves. But lie 
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forgives me, he forgives me, for he has sent 
me his boy to care for.” 

“ My Anne wrote me,” said the little lady 
tremulously, “ that she had a surprise for 
me, but I did not knowr, I never guessed that 
she meant a baby. They were coming to me 
when it happened. And to think that 
Tommy is my Anne’s baby! ” 

Then they looked at each other in sudden 
blank dismay. There were two of them and 
there was but one Tommy! 

Anne’s mother spoke first. 

“ You have suffered the more,” she said 
simply. “ Tommy must be your boy.” 

Percival’s father shook his head. 

“I had thought,” he said, “that I had 
suffered the full penalty for my pride and 
stubbornness. Now I know that I have 
not. And the price must be paid to the 
uttermost. Tommy belongs to you.” 

There w r ere tears in the old lady’s eyes. 

“ I think they would wish it otherwise,” 
she said. “ I cannot take Tommy.” 

“ Nor can I.” 

They stood, looking each at the other, 
and in neither face was there sign of yield¬ 
ing. Mr. Etheredge spoke at last. 

“ It i3 possible,” he said, “ for us both to 
have Tommy, but in one way only. Madam, 
I am grow’ing old, and I cannot offer you 
love as I once knew it. But I can and do 
give you great regard and honest admira¬ 
tion and deep respect. I would strive to 
make you happy and I think I would not 
wholly fail. Madam, will you be my w'ifc ? ” 

The little old lady’s eyes rested search- 
ingly in his. “ Are you asking me for 
Tommy’s sake ? ” she said. 

He met her gaze unwaveringly, and looked 
deep in her eyes. 

“ If your daughter,” he said at last, “ were 
at all like you I can quite understand my 
son’s infatuation for her. No, I am not 
asking you for Tommy’s sake, but for my 
own.” 

She drew a long breath. 

“ Then I,” she. said, and her cheeks were 
stained an almost girlish pink, “ then I will 
be your wife, but not for Tommy’s sake.” 

And then Tommy, sent by the matron, 
came in—a half-frightened,w'hollybewildered 
Tommy, who was finding it quite impossible 
to believe that his make-believe grand¬ 
parents had suddenly developed into really, 
truly one3. 

But together they convinced him, and his 
little heart full to overflowing, he wept for 
pure joy, and w’as unashamed, for were there 
not tears in hb grandfather’s eyes ? 
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IV.—A Horror of Waters. 

T HERE was an air of the utmost worry 
about the gentleman who was one 
morning shown into my tiny boudoir. 
He was announced as Mr. Burrows, and 
looked round him almost nervously before 
beginning to speak, his words being spoken 
in a troubled voice. 

“1 am told by a friend that- you undertake 
to chaperon young ladie3,” he said. 

I bowed an affirmative reply, and the 
gentleman went on : 

“ I have a ward, and I am anxious to 
find a lady who will take her abroad for a 
few months.” 

“ That could be managed, no doubt,” I 
answered. 

“ The fact is,” he said, at last, “ Miss 
Gertrude Deane is—well, she is a consider¬ 
able handful, as I have found.” He smiled 
ruefully. “ And as she is most preposter¬ 
ously rich, she is simply a prey to fortune 
hunters. She has been giving me a terrible 
time lately, a perfectly terrible time. She 
ha? fallen in love with, or thinks she has 
fallen in love with a man who is, I am 
.convinced, a mere adventurer. Gertrude 
is bewitched by him. She is in my care, 
but I have no real control over her or her 
money, thanks to her father’s absurdly 
worded will, and I am certain she has given 
large sums to this scoundrel. Herbert 
Jackson is his name. Now, I thought 
perhaps you would take her ? ” 

“ But will she come with me ? ” I asked 
doubtfully. 

. “ She promised me to-day, before I came 

out, that if you would agree to the proposal, 
she would go with you to Switzerland fpr 

three months. Then-” 

“ But what guarantee have I that Mr. 
.Jackson will not follow her ? ” I said. 

“ Gertrude has yielded to my most 
earnest representations, and says she will 
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give him up for that time. I hope that 
in three months she may see reason.” 

After this we discussed terms and other 
particulars for a while, and I finally agreed 
to call on Miss Deane that afternoon. 

My visit did not exactly prepossess me 
in favour of the young lady; I mistrusted 
the flutter of the eyelids with which she 
looked at me. 

She w r as a pretty girl, and had two eyas 
which were soft and brown. Her com- 
lexion was very pink and white, and her 
air somehow matched her eyes. 

She was civil enough to me, and profe33cd 
great pleasure at the prospect of our trip 
together. 

“ I’m sure we shall get on,” she said 
enthusiastically, as I came away. “ I know 
I shall be happy with you.” For a moment 
her eyes met mine, almost frankly, almost— 
not quite, then they dropped, and there 
came that flutter of her eyelids which gave 
me an uncomfortable sensation that she 
was, all the time, laughing at me up her 
sleeve. 

We spent our first few' weeks in wandering 
about the Obcrland, and really I had to 
confess that my companion was very bright 
and pleasant. 

I began to grow quite fond of her, and to 
scold myself for ever having distrusted her, 
for nothing could have been more charmingly 
frank than she became after our first weeks 
together. 

“ You know,” she said to me one day, as 
we walked through a delicious little wood. 
“ I begin to think that Mr. Burrows was 
right in sending me away. I tbiuk I was 
getting almost—almost bewitched by— 

by-” she flushed and looked at me 

dcprecatingly, her brown eyes full of soft 
pleading. 

“ I quite understand, dear,” I answered, 
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“and I daresay you were bewitched for 
the time being. Now that you are far away 
you can see thing3 more clearly, and realise 
that Mr. Burrows has acted for the best.” 

“ Yes—indeed,” she murmured, her 
drooping lids falling over her eyes in a way 
that invariably roused my suspicions afresh. 
“ And I can only be grateful to him—and to 
you,” she added gently, which of course 
disarmed me again. 

At the end of our first month in Switzer¬ 
land we found ourselves at Meiringen, where 
we determined to make a short stay, using 
the little place as a centre for various 
expeditions. 

There were several people staying in the 
hotel, and on the night of our arrival my 
attention was especially caught by one of 
them, a tall, fair man, whose extremely good 
looks must have made him noticeable any¬ 
where. 

Gertrude and I sat at a small table apart, 
watching and commenting on the rest of 
the people, and when this man entered and 
took his place at a table far down the room, 
I said to her : 

“ What a singularly handsome man. 
I wonder what is his nationality.” 

“ An Austrian I should guess,” she said. 
“ And—yes—he is rather good-looking.” 
She eyed him critically and coolly. 

“ Rather good-looking,” I said laughing. 
“ You must be accustomed to move amongst 
Apollos if you expect to meet many hand¬ 
somer men than that one.” 

She smiled again. 

“ I grant him his good looks,” she said, 
“but I don’t think he seems interesting.” 
At this point the conversation changed, and 
I thought no more about the stranger until, 
dinner over, we were sitting in the garden 
trying to get cool after the heat of the day, 
when we saw him again. 

He was sitting on a seat under a big 
sycamore, watching the stars coming out 
above the solemn, dark mountain shapes, 
with a rapt expression of countenance. 

Presently he rose and passed along the 
path beside which we sat. Gertrude was 
absorbed in a novel, and did not even 
hear his step, at least she gave a great jump 
when he paused before me and said cour¬ 
teously, and in good, but foreign English : 

“ What a divine night, madame.” 

I assented to this obvious fact, and we 
entered into a pleasant little conversation, 
Gertrude laying down her book to listen 
and join in occasionally. 

It was in this way that our acquaintance 
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with Count von Franzen began, and he 
cartainly was a most delightful acquaintance, 
clever, amusing, and extraordinarily versa¬ 
tile. 

Gertrude was at first not only indifferent 
to him, but somewhat offhand in her treat¬ 
ment, but he became enormously popular 
in the hotel, and I began to cherish hopes 
that perhaps his image would in time efface 
that of the objectionable Mr. Jackson from 
Gertrude’s heart. 

By the time we had known him nearly 
ten days she had unbent towards him 
considerably, and the two were on very 
friendly terms, so much so that I thought 
it my duty to write to Mr. Burrows and 
inform him of the existence of this charming 
foreigner. In his reply he told me that it 
was a great relief to hear that Gertrude’s 
thoughts were taken off Jackson. This set 
my conscience at rest. 

One sultry September day, when I was 
resting in the garden after lunch, whilst 
Gertrude and the Count paced slowly up and 
down a vine-trellised path close by, the 
latter suddenly left my charge’s side and 
came to mine. 

“ Mrs. Damon,” he said in his pretty 
foreign accent, “ I come to ask for a so great 
favour.” 

“ What is it, Count ? ” I asked. 

“ Miss Deane—she have never seen the 
Aar-schlucht, and she tell me you have 
no love for that so curious place and that 
you are not well enough to take an excursion 
to-morrow. May it be permitted th-t I take 
Miss Deane there to-morrow morning ? 
There will be others going.” 

He added the last words insinuatingly, 
when he saw my hesitation, and I reflected 
that perhaps my scruples were unnecessary. 

I did most heartily detest the Aar-schlucht, 
that grim and gloomy gorge through which 
the river breaks its sullen way to the open, 
and now I was not very well, and it seemed 
probable that the visit would have to be 
put off altogether unless she could go under 
the Count’s escort. 

As my companion said, they would be 
in a party, not really alone, and I saw no 
good reason for refusing the request. 

Gertrude thanked me very simply and 
prettily for allowing her to go. 

“ He is so kind and pleasant, and such a 
gentleman,” she said. “ I am sure one 
could trust oneself with him anywhere. I 
have quite got over my first dislike to him } 
we are really good friends now.” 

Only friends ? I wondered, but I did not 
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put ray thoughts into words, and Gertrude 
chattered gaily on in a frank way that made 
me feel ashamed of ever having misjudged 
her. 

She went to her own room after tci, 
but returned in about an hour to our sitting- 
room, a sheet of folded paper in her hand. 

“ I quite forgot to ask you this morning 
i f you would kindly witness my signature,” 
she said carelessly. “ Mr. Burrows wished 
me to sign this paper and send it back at 
one?, and I must have two witnesses.” 

“ By all means,” I answered, “ and the 
second witness, who is that to be ? ” 

“ Oh, I asked Alice.” she replied, and at 
the same moment her maid Alice appeared 
in the doorway. 

I remember speculating as to what the 
nature of the paper could be which Mr. 
Burrows required signed so promptly, 
but it was no concern cf mine, and I up¬ 
ended my signature to the document, 
etween Gertrude’s rather sloping hand¬ 
writing and Alice’s straggling hieroglyphics. 

The paper was so folded that none of its 
contents were visible, and when we had 
signed it Gertrude folded it up again, 
and returned with it to her own room. 

I was not dressed when she came in next 
morning to tell me she and the Count 
were just setting forth on their expedition. 

“ Shall you mind if we are a little late 
for lunch,” she said, “ for several people are 
going fiom the hotel, and wo want to go 
right through the gorge, and lip on to the 
mountain above ? ” 

“ I will keep some lunch for you,” I 
answered; “ don’t be later than you can 
help,” and with a laughing promise she 
left me. 

I spent a quiet morning enjoying the 
peace of the garden, and as the luncheon- 
bell rang, I became aware cf a noisy, 
merry party entering the gates from the road. 

It was the party returning from the 
Aar-schlucht, and I expected every moment 
to sec Gertrude and her escort turn the bend 
of the path and reach the bench on which 
I sat. 

To my surprise they did not appear, and 
when I strolled into the dining-room I 
was still more surprised to see no signs of 
them. I at once asked a lady who had been 
of the party what had become of them. 

“ Oh ! ” she said, laughing mischievously, 
“ they preferred to do the gorge in the 
opposite direction from that in which we did 
it. They started by the mountain, we came 
back by it. We met them about half way, 


they are coming back through the gorge, 
but ”—she suddenly looked startled—“ they 
ought to be here by now. Why, it is ages 
since wc met them, and we had our climb 
before us; theirs was over, they only had 
to come home down hill.” 

A sudden chill of dismay stole over me. 
Was it a presentiment of evil ? Was it 
some strange instinct ? Who can say ? 
I only knew that I felt I could not possibly 
sit down tamely to eat lunch, I must go and 
look for Gertrude, though, at the same time, 
I could not have explained why I was 
possessed by this strong conviction. I 
left the crowded dining-room and the 
chattering people, and taking with me one 
of the guides who hung about the hotel. 
I went quickly out and walked as fast as 
my rather shaky limbs would carry me in 
the direction of that grisly gorge, which, 
after my first and only previous visit to it, 
I had never remembered without a shudder. 

As I paid for my entrance I inquired of 
the man at the gate whether anyone answer¬ 
ing to the description of the Count or 
Gertrude had lately come down the gorge, 
but he answered laconically: “ No,” and 
I went on, with a fresh access of terror for 
which I could not account. 

The entrance to the gorge has nothing 
fearsome about it. A narrow path skirts 
the river, down to which a steep bank 
slopes, whilst on the other side rocks climb 
steeply skywards; but when presently I 
crossed a wooden bridge and put my feet 
upon the narrow wooden platform over¬ 
hanging the deep, swift stream, I recoiled 
for a moment, looking into the blackness 
of the gorge, and even the presence of my 
guide scarcely reassured me. 

The banks were now replaced by great 
walls of rock which nearly met above the 
green water, shutting out the sunlight and 
the blue sky, and giving to everything an 
aspect of grey dimness that made one think 
of the nether regions. 

Save for the sullen swish of the green 
water against the black wails of rock, the 
place was very silent, horribly, grucsomelv 
silent. A sense of oppression weighed me 
down, I longed to turn and flee back into 
the light of day. 

I shivered again at the prospect of pene¬ 
trating further into the gloom. The only 
means of doing so was by the narrow wooden 
platform on which I stood, a platform 
jutting out from the precipitous wall of 
rock to which it was fixed by iron staples, 
and hanging directly over the water. But. 
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oli, how frail a thing it seemed, for even 
as I moved cautiously along it, it appeared 
to sway perilously, and I clutched at the 
rail that guarded its outer side, aud tried 
not to look at the water through the chinks 
of the boards under my feet. 

The river flowed so quietly, so horribly 
quietly, and yet so swiftly. I could better 
have borne a roaring mountain torrent 
than this smooth-flowing stream, that was 
so swift, so still, so deep. 

44 Fifty feet of water beneath us,” the 
guide said laconically, and I felt a wild 
impulse to scream, when suddenly a new 
terror paralysed me. 

I saw, racing along in the water at a 
pace it made me sick to contemplate, 
bobbing up and down in the green depths, 
now drawn under, now borne to the surface 
again—a hat—a woman’s hat, and one 
I knew. 

I had last seen it set jauntily on Ger¬ 
trude’s head when she bade me good-bye, 
and now- 

I turned dizzy and faint, and for a 
moment the black rocks, the green water, 
the strip of sky far, far overhead ran together 
into one blurred mass, then I mastered 
myself with an effort, and still clutching at 
the rails ran forward at a headlong pace, 
the man at my heels. 

I was dimly conscious of crossing another 
bridge, but I could think of nothing save 
my charge and of what horrible fate might 
have befallen her, and I was only recalled 
to my actual surroundings by finding my 
wooden platform descending rapidly, until it 
ended abruptly at a tiny stone beach upon 
which the waves of the sullen stream lapped 
and sang. 

I drew back from those little lapping 
waves with a-gasp of fear. Before me I 
could see that presently the wooden plat¬ 
form began again and ascended into some 
dark heights overhead, for at this point the 
rocks above literally met and completely 
shut out the light of day. 

“ Oh! ” I cried out suddenly in a very 
panic of dismay. “ What can we do ? 
What can we do ? ” 

My voice echoed and re-echoed weirdly 
amongst the rocks, but the silence that 
followed was more awful than the sound. 

All at once it was broken, and my heart 
stood still, for out of the darkness beyond I 
heard a weak voice cry: “ Help—help— 
help.” 

I rushed along the platform; 


44 Help—help,” the agonised cry grew 
closer, “ help—I—cannot—hold on—any 
longer. Help ! ” 

The voice had grown fainter, but it was 
very near me, it seemed to come almost 
from beneath my feet, and I stopped dead 
and called out: 

44 Where arc you ? ” 

44 Here ! ” The word was scarcely more 
than a gasp, but it directed me aright. 
I leant over the railing and peered into the 
dimness to see- 

Gertrude—hanging above the stream, 
her hands gripping frantically at the iron 
staple which supported the platform, her 
face white, drawn and ghastly with fear 
gleaming up at me;.whilst underneath her, 
close underneath her, ran the sullen stream. 

“ I—must—let go,” she sighed. 

Thank Heaven, she was small and very 
light, the hope of rescue had put new 
heart and strength into her,.and by a really 
superhuman effort the guide and I managed 
to pull her up into safety. 

44 How did it happen ? ” I asked her later, 
when we were safe back in our rooms, 44 and 
where is the Count ? ” 

She shivered from head to foot. 

44 He—he— pushed me over,” she whis¬ 
pered. “ He thought I had gone into the 
stream, I heard him laugh as he went away. 
He went back towards the mountain, his 
laugh echoed—echoed—echoed—oh, it was 
horrible ! ” 

“ But why ? ” I gasped. “ Did he-” 

“ Why ? ” she exclaimed vehemently, 
“ because—oh, I have been a wicked girl— 
more wicked than you know—that was my 
will you witnessed yesterday; in it I left 
everything I possess to Herbert Jackson, 
and-” 

44 But why ? ” I began again; “ Did the 
Count-” 

She laughed—a horrid laugh. 

44 He was not a Count,” she said. 44 He 
is Herbert Jackson. We planned the deceit 
together; and he—he has spoken often of 
wills—and I—I cared for him, I thought I 
cared—I made my will in his favour, and 
then he took me into that awful place and 
tried to drown me—I have been a wicked 
girl—and a fool,” she cried bitterly, “ a fool, 
but I—have been justly punished.” 

I could hardly contradict her, but I am 
glad to say her terrible experience brought 
her to a better frame of mind, and amongst 
my many friends to-day I number one 
whose name is no longer Gertrude Deane* 

44 Lizer Ann*"] 
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How an act of charity brought the god of wealth into touch with the 

god of love . 


A YOUNG MAN who wishes to go to College, but 
has not the necessary means, wishes to hear 
of someone who would adopt him.—Apply 
P. Ferton, 12 Uniacke Street, London, W.C. 

ELL, really ”—and here followed a 
low, musical laugh from the young 
lady who had been reading the 
above advertisement in one of the London 
papers—“ that is certainly a strange way 
of doing things, but perhaps he is very poor, 
his education may mean bread to him, in 
' that case it must be very hard to-” 

She broke off with a sigh, as her glance 
wandered round the luxuriously furnished 
room. Suddenly she clapped her hands. 
44 I’ll answer it, oh, what fun !—answer it, 
and adopt him. It will not do, though, to 
let him know that I am only a girl, and I 
don’t think I could be a—a mother to him. 
No, I will pretend I am an old maid, a nice 
one, of course—not a crabby old thing, and 
then—how lovely —he can call me 4 Auntie.’ 
He shall send me his photograph, and write 
to me every week! Oh ”—with a gleeful 
little laugh— 44 what fun it would be ! I 
declare I must do it! ” And, throwing 
herself back in her chair, Violet laughed 
heartily; then, jumping up, she fetched her 
writing-case, and began the letter: 

Dear Sir, —Seeing your advertisement in to¬ 
day’s paper requiring someone to adopt you, in 
order that you may continue your studies at college 
(I do hope he is not an impostor), I beg to say that 
I should not at all object to helping a really deserv¬ 
ing young man, who wished to get on, and had the 
necessary perseverance to do so. I am a maiden 
lady, and therefore have no ties in the shape of 
children of my own. Should you care to accept 
my help, perhaps'you will kindly send me references, 
also your photograph, and all particulars. (Now, 
what shall I sign myself ?—my own name won't 
do—I have it!) 

Yours truly, 

C. Verb. 

• * * * 

Two young men are seated in a small, 


dingy room in a London lodging-house. 
The elder of the two, who is at present 
engaged in reading a newspaper, is a tall, 
soldierly-looking man of about five-and- 
twenty; the other, a bright, boyish young 
fellow some five or six years younger. He 
is seated at the table writing, when they 
are interrupted by the entrance of the land¬ 
lady with a letter, which she hands to the 
younger. 

44 From Downport,” he says, idly balan¬ 
cing it on two fingers— 44 1 don’t know any¬ 
one there.” 

44 Well, really, Howard,” exclaimed his 
friend, laughing, 44 you are as bad as any 
woman; there you sit, looking at the post¬ 
mark, and turning it over in your hand, 
wondering from whom it can be. Why 
ever don’t you open it, man, and see ! ” 

Howard laughed. 

44 Well, my dear Scott, I suppose that 
would be the best Way of finding out, 
although, if your superior intelligence had 
not suggested it, that brilliant idea might 

never have occurred to my more- By 

Jove! ” he exclaimed, suddenly breaking off. 
He had been scanning the letter while speak¬ 
ing, but now stopped short and looked at 
his friend in a dazed kind of way. 

44 What on earth is the matter, old man ? ” 
said Scott, springing up. 44 There, can’t 
you speak, instead of sitting there grinning 
like a chimpanzee ? Are you crazy, man ? ” 

44 No, but you know that advertisement 
we put in the News the other day, just for a 
joke-” 

44 Yes, Well ? ” 

44 Why, here is an answer to it from an old 
lady, who writes to say that she will adopt 
meJ” 

44 By George, you don’t say so, let’s set 
the letter.” 

Scott read it through carefully, then 
looked across at his friend. 
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“ Well, old man, I congratulate you, this 
is a stroke of luck,” he said, 

“ Luck ! What do you moan ? I can’t 
accept it. Of course, I never dreamt for a 
moment that there would be any answers to 
that silly advertisement—no, no, much as I 
should iike to go to college. Hang it all, 
I’m not going on an old lady’s bounty ! ” 

“ Does that mean you would prefer to 
go on a young one’s ? ” inquired his friend 
satirically. 

“ Don’t be an ass, Scott! ” 

“ My dear boy, it’s you who arc the ass, not 
I, if you think of declining such an offer. 
Put your pride in your pocket for once, and 
thanlcfully accept what is sent you.” 

“ But—” 

“ There are no ‘ buts ’ about it. Listen 
to me for a moment, this is the case in a 
nutshell: Here are you, struggling on, 
with plenty of brains but no money. Your 
ambition is to be a barrister, but in your 
present position it is entirely out of the 
question, as you now get only enough for 
food and lodgings, to say nothing of clothes, 
by your copying. There is a rich old lady, 
without chick or child to care for, who offers 
to send you to college, paying all expenses. 

“ You can get on, work hard, and become 
a barrister, and in time pay her back, if 
you are so afraid of letting her give you the 
money; besides, perhaps the old lady feels 
lonely—she will be proud of your success, 
for I don’t doubt but what you will be a 
credit to her, and your letters will help to 
brighten up her life, for you can write a 
good letter, you know, Howard. Why, 
man alive, it would be sheer madness to 
refuse— wickedness to throw aw*ay such a 
chance, and if you did, she would very likely 
give the money she proposes to spend on you 
to some home for stray cats.” 

Howard laughed, and, with a little more 
persuasion, was brought round to his friend’s 
opinion. 

* * * * 

Violet Clifford was standing at the bend 
in the carriage drive waiting for the post¬ 
man. 

“ Any for me ? ” she called out eagerly 
as he came up. 

“ No, miss, only one for—let me see—oh, 
yes, for Miss Vere.” 

Violet bit her lip, she had forgotten her 
change of name, she held out her hand for 
the letter. 

“ Thank you, I will take it in.” 

No sooner had the postman gone than she 
hastily broke the seal, and a photograph 
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of a rather good-looking young man fell out. 
The corners of the girl’s mouth curved into a* 
mischievous smile as she picked it up and 
slipped it with the letter into her pocket, 
thinking that her aunt would feel highly 
scandalised if she caught h?r with it, and 
she had to explain that sin had never seen 
the original. 

Violet made her way to the house again, 
and, seeking her own room, locked the door; 
then, settling herself in an easy chair, she 
proceeded to read her letter in comfort. 
On coming to the end of it she leant back 
in her chair, her hands lying idly in her lap. 
while the mischievous little smile still 
hovered about her mouth as she murmured : 
“ Paul Ferton—my adopted son.” 

* * * * * 

It is five years later, and Violet Clifford 
has been in full possession of her large 
fortune for nearly a year. Rumour has 
already connected her name with many 
another, but as yet she has given her hand 
to no one. 

Indeed, it is commonly reported that even 
Lord Ilambridge tried to win it, but in 
vain, for Violet will marry for neither wealth 
nor title; of the first she has enough, and 
for the latter she cares nothing; if she does 
marry she says it shall be for love alone. 
And, being rather a capricious young lady, 
she is not easily satisfied. 

But there is one gentleman who is more 
in favour than the rest, much to their disgust, 
for he is only a rising young barrister, and, 
although he has made some little name for 
himself in the law-courts, they consider it 
presumption on his part to aspire to the hand 
of an heiress like Miss Clifford; but Howard 
Ferrington, ignoring all else, quietly holds 
his own, and continues to ride, dance, 
and talk to her, to the exclusion of the less 
favoured ones. 

However, everything comes to an end, the 
pleasant as well as the unpleasant—which 
fact had been pressing itself sadly on the 
young man’s spirits for some time. 

It was the night of Lady Hilton’s ball 
that the climax came. Howard arrived late, 
and there was only one dance left on Miss 
Clifford’s programme, and, strange to say, 
instead of making the most of it, he never 
spoke a word, but remained moodily silent 
all the time, till Violet began to tease him 
about his quietness. Was he thinking 
over some case, that he looked so grave, or 
was it possible that it was she herself who 
had so depressing an effect upon him ? 
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Ferrington smiled rather bitterly, but 
seemed at a loss for a reply, and, the music 
coming to an end, he led her to a seat. 

“ The fact is, Miss Clifford,” he said 
nervously, “ I—I am thinking of going 
away.” 

“ Going away ? ” she echoed in surprise. 

“ Yes, I think so—at least, I must.” 

“Must—why?” 

- “ Because—Miss Clifford—because-” 

He jumped up and paced up and down 
restlessly for a few minutes, then returned 
to her side with a white, set face. “ I am 
afraid I cannot explain to you why it is,” he 
said, “ but circumstances have arisen which 
make it imperative for me to leave.” 

“ Oh, I’m sorry; we shall miss you,” 
Violet murmured. “ Shall you be away 
long ? ” 

“ Yes—that is, I am leaving for good,” 
he answered, not meeting her eye. 

“ For good! You are never coming 
back ? ” she exclaimed. “ Then you must 
have known about it for some time, yet 
you never told me—was that kind, Mr. 
Ferrington ? ” Violet’s face was now as 
white as his own. 

“ I could not help it—I have only just 
decided—I cannot—dare not stop ! ” 

“ Dare not! Why ? ” 

“ Oh, why do you ask me ? I cannot— 
this town will not hold us both—I—oh, 
it is madness, but I love you; I cannot see 
you every day and know that I may never 
win you for my own ! ” 

“ Why not ? ” Violet asked the question 
faintly. 

“ Why not ? Because you are rich—an 
heiress—while I have only what I earn, 

and-” He broke off and laughed almost 

wildly as he walked away. 

“ Howard! ” Such a little voice, but 
he heard it and turned. “ Howard,” her 
face was crimson with blushes, “ don’t go, 
because—because ” 

“ Because what ? Violet, what do you 
mean ? Is it possible ? But no, your 
money is a fatal barrier between us.” 

“ But Howard, I-” 

“ What ? ” 

“ I think it is very unkind of you to— 
to make me ask you to—to marry me.” 

“ My darling ! ” And she was clasped in 
his arms, and hid her blushes on his shoulder. 

“ Darling,” he said, after a blissful half 
hour, “ I think I ought to tell you a little 
more about my life. My father, the nephew 
of Sir Henry Ferrington, was a well-known 
barrister, and died when I was quite a boy; 


then Sir Henry took me to live with him, but 
he was not well off, and, as he always lived up 
to his income, at his death I found myself, 
at the age of seventeen, again thrown on 
the world, penniless, and unable to continue 
my studies for the Bar. 

“ For a year I struggled on, doing clerk’s 
work, and sharing a room with a friend, and 
I might still have been there, had I not one 
day, half in fun, made out an advertisement 
asking for someone to adopt me and send 
me to college. I left the paper on the table, 
and Scott—that was my friend’s name— 
coming in, in my absence, saw it, and sent 
it to one of the papers for a joke. Of course 
we thought no more about it, and you may 
judge of our surprise when, a few days after, 
a letter came from a benevolent old maiden 
lady in answer to it, undertaking—Heaven 
bless her!—to pay all my expenses at 
college. 

“ At first I was doubtful of accepting this 
most generous offer, but Harry Scott urged 
me to do so, saying that when I got on I 
could repay her—that is, so far as one could 
repay such kindness. Well, to cut my story 
short, I accepted the offer, with the proviso 
that the money spent on me should be 
considered as a loan, which I was to repay 
as soon as I could. 

“ So I went to the University, took my 
degree, etc., during the whole of which 
time my old lady wrote to me weekly; but 
now, when I am making my way a bit, she 
has vanished, and I can hear no tidings of 
her. I have written, and every letter 
comes back with ‘ not known ’ on it. I 
have advertised for her, but with no result. 
What am I to do to find her ? ” 

Violet had sat still during this recital, 
with changing colour, her excitement grow¬ 
ing more and more intense, till, when he 
finished speaking, she, forgetting what she 
wanted to conceal, exclaimed : 

“ But the man who wrote to me was 
called Paul Ferton ! ” 

“ Who wrote to you? Yes, I called my¬ 
self that, but what do you mean ? Yon 
were not—Violet, were you—did you ? ” 
He ended abruptly, for, hiding her face on 
his breast, Violet murmured: “ Forgive me, 
dear, but I did not know that it was you.” 

“ Violet, how shall I ever be able to repay 
you ? ” he murmured brokenly. 

“ You have more than done so,” she 
whispered, then, raising her head suddenly, 
before he had time to reply, she added, half 
shyly, half laughingly: “ Is it not funny 
that I should marry ‘ my adopted son ’ ? ” 
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From ibe roads carved out for the conquering Romans by British 
staves—to Kingsway and Aldwych. A far cry indeed, yet how tinged 
with the sunshine of romance; the one of a mighty past, the other of a no 
less mighty future! For, be those highways field-paths or stone-paved 
streets, up-hill or down, there is romance in every fragment of their 
records. 

In these extracts, the toll of the classics, the Romance of the Road has 
been singled out an I the searchlight of great minds thrown upon it. And 
the divers travellers, passing panorama-like, whether on horse or foot, in 
gilded chariot or rumbling coach, are as it were the players in this ceaseless 
drama, demanding (with the road) an honest due—a romance that can 
never be reconciled to the prosaic. 


THE PURSUIT OF RACHEL WARDLE AND JINGLE. 


& & From e( The Pickwick Papershv CHARLES DICKENS . 

(George Rou fledge & Sons, Limited). 

The famous elopement of Jingle and the spinster aunt (Rachel Wardle) and their 
pursuit by Mr. Pickwick and Mr. Wardle forms one of the most humorous episodes in 
“ The Pickwick Papers .” 

Mr. Pickwick , while enjoying the hospitality of the Manor Farm , Dingley Dell , 
with his friends , finds himself plunged into the midst of an unexpected romance. IIis 
host y s sister , Rachel Wardle , falls a victim to the honeyed tongue of Jingle, who , of course , 
has mercenary designs. The enraged Mr. Wardle , accompanied by Mr. Pickwick , 
pursues the runaway couple , who , after numerous mishaps , are finally overtaken at 
the White Hart Inn , High Street , Borough. 


T HE supper was ready laid,, the chairs 
were drawn round the table, bottles, 
jugs and glasses were arranged upon 
the sideboard, and everything betokened 
the approach of the most convivial period 
in the whole twenty-four hours. 

“ Where’s Rachel ? ” said Mr. Wardle. 

“ Ay, and Jingle ? ” added Mr. Pickwick. 
“ Dear me,” said the host. “ I wonder 
I haven’t missed him before. Why, I 
don’t think T’ve heard his voice for two hours 
at least. Emily, my dear, ring the boll.” 

The bell was rung, and the fat boy ap¬ 
peared. 

“ Whore’s Miss Rachel ? ” He couldn’t 
sav. 

“ W r here’s Mr. Jingle ? ” He didn’t 
know. 

Everybody looked surprised. : : : 

“ Never mind,” said Wardle, after a short 
pause. “ They’ll turn up presently, I 
daresay. I never wait supper for any¬ 
body-” 

The hum of many voices suddenly arose 
in the kitchen. . . . 

Heavy footsteps were heard in the passag?, 
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the parlour door was suddenly burst 
open; and the man who had cleaned Mr. 
Pickwick’s boots on his first .arrival, rushed 
into the room, followed by the fat boy, and 
all the domestics. . . . 

“ WTiat’s the matter ? ” roared the master 
of the house. 

The man gasped for breath, and faintly 
ejaculated : 

“ They ha’ gone, Mas’r—gone right clean 
off, sir! ” 

“ Who’s gone ? ” said Mr. Wardle fiercely. 

“ Mas’r Jingle and Miss Rachel in a 
po’-chay from Blue Lion, Mugglcton. I 
was there; but I couldn’t stop ’em, so I 
run off to tell ’ec.” 

“ I paid his expenses ! ” said Mr. Tupman, 
jumping up- frantically. “ He’s got ten 
pounds of mine !—stop him—he’s swindled 
me !—I won’t bear it—I’ll have justice, 
Pickwick—I won’t stand it! ”—and with 
sundry incoherent exclamations of the like 
nature, the unhappy gentleman spun round 
and round the apartment in a transport of 
frenzy. 

“ Lord preserve us 1 ” ejaculated Mr. 
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Pickwick, eyeing the extraordinary gestures 
of his friend with terrified surprise. “ He’s 
gone mad ! What shall we do ? ” 

“ Do! ” said the stout old host, who 
regarded only the last words of the sentence. 
“ Put the horse in the gig. I’ll get a chaise 
at the Lion and follow ’em instantly. . . .” 

The man entered to announce that the 
gig was ready. 

“ Don’t let him go alone ! ” screamed the 
females. “ He’ll kill somebody ! ” 

. “ I’ll go with him,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ You’re a good fellow, Pickwick,” said 
the host, grasping his hand. “ Emma, 
give Mr. Pickwick a shawl to tie round his 
neck—make haste.” . . . 

They jumped into the gig. “ Give her 
her head, Tom,” cried the host; and away 
they went down the narrow lanes ; jolting 
in and out of the cart ruts, and bumping 
up against the hedges on cither side, as if 
they would go to pieces every moment. 

“ How much are they ahead ? ” shouted 
Wardle, as they drove up to the door of 
the Blue Lion, round which a little crowd 
had collected, late as it was. 

“ Not above three-quarters of an hour,” 
was everybody’s reply. 

“ Chaise and four, directly!—out with 
’em ! Put up the gig afterwards.” 

“ Now, boys,” cried the landlord—“ chaise 
and four out—make haste, look alive 
there! ” 

Out came the chaise—in went the horses— 
on sprang the boys—in got the travellers. 

“ Mind—the seven-mile stage in less than 
lialf-an-hour,” shouted Wardle. 

“ Oil with you ! ” 

The boys applied whip and spur, the 
waiters shouted, the hostlers cheered, and 
away they went, fast and furiously. . . : 

For the first three or four miles, not a 
word was spoken by either of the gentlemen, 
each being too much immersed in his own 
reflections to address any observations to 
his companion. When they had gone over 
that much ground, however, and the horses 
getting thoroughly warmed began to do 
their work in really good style, Mr. Pickwick 
became too much exhilarated with the 
rapidity of the motion to remain any longer 
perfectly mute. 

“ We’re sure to catch them, I think,” 
said he. 

“ Hope so,” replied his companion. ^ : : 

Mr. Pickwick’s temporary excitement 
began to sober down a little as he reflected 
upon the inconveniences and dangers of the 
expedition on which he had thoughtlessly 


embarked. He was aroused by a loud shout¬ 
ing of the post boy on the leader. 

“ Yo—yo—yo—yo—yoe,” went the first 
boy. 

“ Yo—yo—yo—yoe,” went the second. 

“ Yo—yo—yo—yoe,” chimed in old 
Wardle himself, most lustily, with his head 
and half his body out of the coach window. 

“ Yo—yo—yo—yoe,” shouted Mr. Pick¬ 
wick, taking up the burden of the cry, 
though he had not the slightest notion of 
its meaning or object. And amidst the 
yo-yo-ing of the whole four the chaise 
stopped. 

“ What’s the matter ? ” inquired Mr. 
Pickwick. 

“ There’s a gate here,” replied old Wardle. 
“ We shall hear something of the fugitives.” 

After a lapse of five minutes, consumed 
in incessant knocking and shouting, an old 
man in his shirt and trousers emerged from 
the old turnpike-house and opened the gate. 

“ How long is it since a post-chaise went 
through here ? ” inquired Mr. Wardle 

“ How long 7 ” 

“ Ah ! ” 

“ Why, I don’t rightly know. It worn’t 
a long time ago, nor it worn’t a short time 
ago—just between the two, perhaps.” 

“ Has any chaise been by at all ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, there’s been a shay by.” 

“ How long ago, my friend ? ” interposed 
Mr. Pickwick. “ An hour 1 ” 

“ Ay, I dare say it might be,” replied the 
man. 

“Or two hours ? ” inquired the post boy 
on the wheeler. 

“ Well, I shouldn’t wonder if it was,” 
returned the old man doubtfully. 

“ Drive on, boys,” cried the testy old 
gentleman; “ don’t waste any moro time 
with that old idiot! ” . . . 

The chaise proceeded without any slacken¬ 
ing of pace towards the conclusion of the stage. 
. . . Large drops of rain, which pattered 

every now and then against the windows of 
the chaise, seemed to warn the travellers 
of the rapid approach of a stormy night. 
The wind, too, which was directly against 
them, swept in furious gusts down the 
narrow road, and howled dismally through 
the trees which skirted the pathway. Mr. 
Pickwick drew his coat closer about him, 
coiled himself more snugly up into the corner 
of the chaise, and fell into a sound sleep 
from which he was awakened by the stopping 
of the vehicle, the sound of the hostler’s bell, 
and a loud cry of “ Horses on directly! ” 

But here another delay occurred. The 
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bop were sleeping with such mysterious 
soundness, that it took five minutes a-piece 
to wake them. The hostler had somehow or 
other mislaid the key of the stable, and 
even when that was found two sleepy 
helpers put the wrong harness on the wrong 
horses, and the whole process of harnessing 
had to be gone through afresh. : : ; 

They resumed their journey; and cer¬ 
tainly the prospect before them was by 
no means encouraging. The stage was 
fifteen miles long, the night was dark, the 
wind high, and the rain pouring in torrents; 
It was impossible to make any great way 
against such obstacles united; it was hard 
upon one o’clock already, and nearly two 
hours were consumed in getting to the end 
of the stage. Here, however, an object 
presented itself which re-kindled their 
hopes and re-animated their drooping spirits. 
' “ When did this chaise come in ? ” cried 
old Wardle, leaping out of his own vehicle, 
and pointing to one covered with wet mud, 
which was standing in the yard. 

“ Not a quarter of an hour ago, sir,” 
replied the hostler to whom the question was 
addressed. 

“ Lady and gentleman ? ” inquired 
Wardle, almost breathless with impatience. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Tall gentleman—dress coat—long legs— 
thin body ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Elderly lady—thin face—rather skinny 
—eh ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ By Heavens, it’s the couple, Pickwick,” 
exclaimed the old gentleman. 

“ Would have been here before,” said the 
hostler, “ but they broke a trace.” 

“ It is,” said Wardle, “ it is, by Jove! 
Chaise and four instantly! We shall catch 
them yet before they reach the next sta ge. A 
guinea a-piece, boys—be alive there—bustle 
about—there’s good fellows.” 

And with such admonitions as these 
the old gentleman ran up and down the 
yard and bustled to and fro, in a state of 
excitement, which communicated itself to 
Mr. Pickwick also. ; . ; 

“ Jump in—jump in ! ” cried old Wardle, 
climbing into the chaise, pulling up the 
steps, and slamming the door after him; 
“ Come along! Make haste! ” And, 
before Mr. Pickwick knew precisely what 
he was about, he felt himself forced in at 
the other door, by one pull from the old 
gentleman, and one push from the hostler, 
and off they were again. 
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“ Ah! we are moving now,” said the old 
gentleman exultingJy. They were indeed, 
as was sufficiently testified to Mr. Pickwick 
by his constant collisions, either with the 
hard wood-work of the chaise or the body 
of his companion. 

“ Hold up ! ” said the stout old Mr. Wardle 
as Mr. Pickwick dived head foremost into 
his capacious waistcoat. 

“ I never did feel such a jolting in my 
life,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Never mind,” replied his companion, 
“it will soon be over. Steady, steady.” 

Mr. Pickwick planted himself into his 
own corner, as firmly as he could, and on 
whirled the chaise faster than ever. 

They had travelled in this way for 
about three miles, when Mr. Wardle, who 
had been looking out of the window for 
two or three minutes, suddenly drew' in his 
face, covered with splashes, and exclaimed 
in breathless eagerness: 

“ Here they are ! ” 

Mr. Pickwick thrust his head out of his 
window. Yes ! there was a chaise and four, 
a short distance before them, dashing along 
at full gallop. 

“ Go on, go on,” almost shrieked the old 
gentleman. “ Two guineas a-piece boys— 
don’t let ’em gain on us—keep it up— 
keep it up.” 

The horses in the first chaise started 
on at their utmost speed ; . and those in 
Mr. Wardle’s galloped furiously behind 
them. ; . ; 

The countenance of Mr. Jingle, completely 
coated with mud thrown up by the wheels, 
was plainly discernible at the window of 
his chaise ; and the motion of his arm, which 
was wavjng violently towards the postillions, 
denoted that he was encouraging them to 
increased exertion. 

The interest was intense. Fields, trees, 
and hedges seemed to rush past them with 
the velocity of a whirlwind, so rapid was 
the pace at which they tore along. They 
were close by the side of the first chaise. 
Jingle’s voice could be plainly heard even 
abo ve the din of the wheels, urging on the boys; 

Old Mr. Wardle foamed with rage and 
excitement. He roared out scoundrels and 
villains by the dozen, clenched his fist, and 
shook it expressively at the object of his 
indignation; but Mr. Jingle only answered 
with a contemptuous smile and replied 
to his menaces with a shout of triumph as his 
horses, answering the increased application 
of whip and spur, broke into a faster gallop, 
and left the pursuers behind. 
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Mr. Pickwick had just drawn in his head, 
and Mr. Wardle, exhausted with shouting, 
had done the same, when a tremendous 
jolt threw them forward against the front 
of the vehicle. There was a sudden bump— 
a loud crash—away rolled a wheel, and over 
went the chaise. 

After a very few seconds of bewilderment 
and confusion, in which nothing but the 
plunging of horses, and breaking of glass, 
could be made out, Mr. Pickwick felt 
himself .violently pulled out from the ruins 
of the chaise; and as soon as he had gained 
his feet, extricated his head from the skirts 
of his great coat, which materially impeded 
the usefulness of his spectacles, the full 
disaster of the case met his view. 

Old Mr. Wardle, without a hat, and his 
clothes torn in several places, stood by his 
side, and the fragments of the chaise lay 
scattered at his feet. The post boys, who 
had succeeded in cutting tho traces, were 
standing, disfigured with mud and disordered 
by hard riding, bv the horses’ heads. 


About a hundred yards in advance was 
the other chaise, which had pulled up on 
hearing the crash. The postillions, each 
with a broad grin convulsing his countenance, 
were viewing the adverse party from their 
saddles, and Mr. Jingle wa3 contemplating 
the wreck from the coach window with 
evident satisfaction. ; . ; 

“ Hallo ! ” shouted the shameless Jingle. 
“ anybody damaged ?—elderly gentlemen 
—no light weights—dangerous work— 
very ! ” 

“ You’re a rascal! ” roared Wardle. 

“ Ha ! ha ! ” replied Jingle ; and then 
lie added, with a knowing wink, and a jerk 
of the thumb towards the interior of the 
chaise—“ I say—she’s very w’ell—desires 
her compliments—begs you won’t trouble 
vouTself—love to Tuppy —won’t you get 
up behind ?—drive on, boys.” 

The postillions resumed their proper 
attitudes and away rattled the chaise, 
Mr. Jingle fluttering in derision a white 
handkerchief from the coach window. 


THE COMEDY OF THE KING’S HIGHWAY. & 


From ‘ ‘ The Adventures of Nell Gwyn, ” by F. FRANKFORT MOORE . 

(C. Arthur Pearson Ltd.) 

My second selection this month tells of the journey by coach of Miss Sarah Jennings 
and Mr. Churchill , afterwards Duke and Duchess of Marlborough , from Richmond to 
Whitehall , taken from Mr. Frankfort Moore's novel , “ The Adventures of Nell Gwyn ,” 
which sets out in attractive form the life-story of that popular favourite of Cavalier days. 

Miss Jeniiings was charged by the King with a special mission to Lady Castlcmaine , 
at Sir Daniel Harvey's house in Richmond Park , and Mr. Churchill had been instructed 
to act as her escort , the reason being, as Miss Jennings suspected , His Majesty's aim to 
bring about a reconciliation between her and the young officer . She determined not to become 
reconciled to him , but on the journey to Richmond they were attacked by highwaymen , and 
Mr. Churchill so distinguished himself by his bravery , that Miss Jennings capitulated. 
What next happened is now told: 


“ "y OU are a very fortunate young gentle- 
X man, Mr. Churchill, even though 
you have had your journey for 
nothing,” said Sir Daniel Harvey to his 
guest, as they sat together in the dining-hall 
of the Ranger’s Lodge. 

“ Have I had it to no purpose ? ” said 
Jack. 

“ Well, did not Mistress Jennings come 
hither to talk some important business 
with my Lady Castlcmaine, who has been 
gone these three days to her house at Wind¬ 
sor ? ” said the Ranger. 

“ Psha, sir! the King knew well enough 
she was gone,” replied Jack. 

“ Then, in the name of Heaven, what 
meaneth His Majesty by sending Mistress 
Jennings-” 


“ ’Twas but an excuse for—for showing 
his goodwill for me and Mistress Jennings.” 

Sir Daniel looked at Jack thoughtfully 
for a few moments and then he laughed 
heartily. 

“ Oh, lud I ” he cried. “ But the lady— 
I’ll swear that she knew nothing of this 
plot. And you were nigh killed by high¬ 
waymen ? Well, i’ faith, says I, it 
serves you right.” 

“ Sir Daniel,” said Jack in a whisper, 
“ the highwaymen were part of the plot, 
too.” 

The old Ranger banged the table with his 
fist and swore that His Majesty was a merry 
King. 

“ Merry ? His Majesty’s merriment hath 
humiliated me,” said Jack. 
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“ Humiliated you! By the lud, sir, 
’tis a humiliation that most men would 
submit to with a good grace. A lovely 
drive with a beautiful creature-” 

“ That’s my humiliation. I’ll tell you all 
the plot, Ranger, and accept your counsel. 
Since Madam Ellen played a prank on me, 
Mistress Jennings hath shunned me. And 
the good-natured King, in order to bring us 
together, devised this business to my Lady 
Castlemaine. But as Mistress Jennings 
hath been frequently heard to say that 
only the bravest man could win her, the 
King, Buckingham, and Sedley, and—I 
have a suspicion Madam Ellen, too—devised 
this attack upon the coach by highwaymen. 
They were to masquerade as such, and I 
was to beat them off, and so impress the 
lady that she would accept my suit.” 

“ Good lud! and so it turned out ? Well, 
well 1 ” 

The Ranger was convulsed: 

“ Ay, that’s the worst of it, sir,” said Jack. 
“ The plot succeeded but too well. I beat 
off the mock highwaymen, and I have driven 
through the park with the lady’s hand in 
mine.” 

“ By the Lord Harry, you are a lucky 
young gallant! ” 

“ Lucky ! By Heaven, sir, when I found 
that I had won the lady by false pretences, 
I was ready to put a bullet through my 
head. What am I to do, Sir Daniel ? How 
can I marry the lady while I retain the con¬ 
sciousness of having won her by a 
trick ? ” ; ; ; 

“ Confess yourself to her, and by the lud, 
that will give her the assurance that you 
are the bravest man living.” .... 

At that moment the message was brought 
to the hall that the coach was awaiting 
Captain Churchill. : : : 

In a few minutes the coach was rumbling 
down the avenue on its way back to London. 

Miss Jennings found that her lover had 
once again enwrapped himself in that gar¬ 
ment of moroseness which he had worn in 
the earlier part of the day, immediately 
after he had sent the highwaymen 
flying. ; ; ; 

There was a good deal of scorn in her 
eyes as she turned and looked at him sitting 
moody, silent, and apart from her. He 
saw the expression on her face and hung his 
head. * : „• 

Then she began to talk bitterly of the 
fool’s errand upon which she had been sent. 
The King had made a fool of her, she declared, 
for he could not but have known that Lady 
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Castlemaine had left the Ranger’s Lodge. 
She continued in this strain until the coach 
w T as on the border of Turnham Green, and 
he listened to her without a word. . ; ; 

She could stand his silence no longer. 

“ How can you sit there like a dolt ? ” 
she cried. “ Have you no words to say 
whether you are glad or grieved at being 
with me on the journey ? Have you as well 
as the King been fooling me, sir ? ” : ; a 

He hung his head, saying: 

“ Alas ! alas! if only I had the courage 
to tell you all.” 

“ All—what is all ? ” she said in a w'hispcr. 

“ I will be a man—I will confess,” he 
cried; but before he had quite spoken his 
last word he resolved to postpone his con¬ 
fession, for a shout came from one of the 
postillions, then a shot struck the panel of the 
coach, sending its splinters flying, and a 
flattened bullet fell oil his hand. 

“ Curse them ! ” he shouted. “ They do 
not know when a game’s played out! A 
bullet! By the Lord, I’ll give them a 
bullet in exchange ! ” 

He made a snatch for his pistol, but the 
instant he had grasped it, another shot 
rang through the air—a yell from the 
postillion. The coach swerved until it 
crashed sideways upon a high bank, flinging 
him and his companion violently against 
the opposite panel. He had scarcely re¬ 
covered himself when a masked face ap¬ 
peared at the window and a coarse voice 
roared : 

“ Out with your purses, my pretty pair, 
or I’ll spoil your beauty—out-” 

But the speaker, who was mounted on 
a restless horse, thrust his pistol just an inch 
or so too far forward, and Jack Churchill 
made a grasp for it. He caught the flint 
of the hammer, and the fingers that were on 
the stock, and dragged the fellow’s arm up 
to the elbow through the window. Sarah 
did not scream—she only held her breath— 
as she saw her companion work round the 
man’s wrist until the pistol barrel pointed 
outside the carriage. 

She did not even shriek when the man 
gave a yell of despair, she was even silent 
when the sound of the shot came and the 
roof of the man’s skull was blown off, and 
Jack Churchill’s own pistol was smoking 
in his hand—his other hand, bleeding from 
a cut inflicted by the flint, grasping the 
bridle of the horse from which the body had 
dropped, after a horrible pause. She could 
not understand how Jack’s pistol came to 
be smoking. She had not seen him 
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discharge it at a second man who had ridden 
up to the rescue of the first. 

She had closed her eyes for a second— 
one of the five seconds that elapsed from 
the moment Jack had grasped the fellow’s 
pistol—and when she opened them it was to 
see her lover in the act of mounting the 
horse from whose saddle the dead man had 
dropped. She sprang to the open door of 
the coach. Two men lay on the ground, 
but a third was flying at full gallop across 
the green, pursued by Jack Churchill on the 
horse whose reins he had secured. ; : . 

The highwayman was well mounted, and 
he had got a good start. The limit of the 
green was soon reached, and the man put his 
horse at a hurdle at the entrance to a 
ploughed field. The animal refused the 
leap at first, but when the rider dug at him 
with his spurs he went over like a bird. 
The delay of a second or so gave his pursuer 
a chance. He judged the hedge well, and the 
postillions cheered him when he cleared 
it. 

Along the heavy soil both horses went 
well, but it was plain that Jack was the 
lighter weight and the better rider, for he 
had gained considerably upon the fugitive 
before the brown of the ploughed field 
melted into the green of a meadow in which 
cattle were grazing. This meadow sloped 
upward, and in the frantic race for the 
gate at the further end, the light weight of 
the pursuer gave him distinct advantage. 

And then the red rays of the setting sun 
flashed upon the sword that Churchill drew. 

“ He is sure o’ him,” said a postillion. 
“ I’ll give four to one that the Captain cuts 
him down in the meadow.” 

He had scarcely spoken before the flying 
highwayman glanced over his shoulder, and 
drew a pistol that still remained in his holster. 
Sarah Jennings saw him turn half-way 
round in his saddle, apparently taking a 
steady aim at his pursuer. Suddenly 
Churchill’s horse gave a swerve to the right 
at the very instant that the puff of smoke 
appeared. . : . 

Then the girl saw him give his horse the 
spur, and in a second she knew what was 
meant by a cavalry charge. He had sent 
his horse flying at the other with outstretched 
head—he was down on his enemy like a 
hurricane made visible—she saw him rise 
in his stirrups and she saw the flash of the 
steel—a fork of lightning out of the centre 
of the hurricane. 

His horse was far beyond that of the high¬ 
wayman in a second, and it seemed that the 
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man was unhurt. Certainly half-a-minute 
passed before the figure began to sway and 
sway horribly—to and fro—from side to 
side—his head fell forward right upon the 
horse’s mane. When his feet were released 
from the stirrups he went with a jerk over 
the animal’s head, and the frightened horse 
failed to clear the body. 

“ ’Tis all over,” said one of the postillions. 

They remained where they were stand¬ 
ing for some minutes. They saw Captain 
Churchill dismount beside the man and 
raise his head. Then they were startled 
at the sound of a groan from one of the 
two men who were lying on the road, for¬ 
gotten in the excitement of the chase for 
life and death which they had been watching. 

“ May I never mount saddle again if it 
beant Ben the Bolter hisself,” cried the 
postillion who was the first to reach the 
surviving highwayman. 

And what he said was the truth. The 
survivor of the gang was the notorious 
Ben the Bolter. They placed him very 
carefully, under the direction of Captain 
Churchill, across the springs in front of the 
coach, and it was found that his arm had 
only been shattered by the pistol bullet. 

When the coach drove into Whitehall, 
it was met by the King, Buckingham, and 
Sedley. 

“ Welcome back, Jack,” cried the King. 
“ Have you met with any adventures by the 
way % ” 

“ Oh, your Majesty, we were attacked bv 
highwaymen—such ill-looking wretches ! *’ 
cried Miss Jennings. 

“ Ill-looking wretches I’ll swear they 
were ! ” said the King, between his bursts of 
laughter. 

“ Ay, sir, but Jack—Mr. Churchill, I 
mean—killed them all,” she cried. 

“ Bravo, Jack!—Jack the Giantkiller ! ” 
said the King. “ What a pity ’tis you did 
not bring their bodies home.” 

“ Nay, sir; I would not turn your 
Majesty’s coach into a hearse,” said Jack. 
“ But I brought a specimen of the gang— 
one Ben the Bolter. The fellows are un¬ 


strapping him from the leathers.” 
“^Snails ! ” said mp.rrv mnni 


Snails ! ” said the merry monarch, after 


a pause. 

“ He belonged to the second gang,” said 
Miss Jennings. “ We were attacked twice. 
All the first gang escaped, and that was a 
pity, for I dare swear that they deserved 
hanging quite as well as the other rascals.” 

“ I do not doubt it, madam,” said the 
King politely; 
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C ONVENIENTLY situated on the shores 
of an Essex creek are the head¬ 
quarters of the “ Sea-Gull Amateur 
Sailing Club.” 

The members are sea-loving townsmen, 
who, after the toil of sitting in quiet offices, 
find it restful to pull up miles of anchor 
chain or to endeavour to pole five-ton yachts 
off the mud. 

Now, some hundreds of miles from the 
brown tide-ways of Essex there is a little 
village on the Seine. Also a convent. 
The walls of this castle of the nuns are grey 
and unattractive, but some of the pupils 
who study there under the eye of the Mother 
Superior are very fair. They are not all 
French. 

The sailing club and the Seine-side con¬ 
vent are the two elements of this story, and, 
as any chemist will tell you, when two ele¬ 
ments are brought into juxtaposition strange 
things happen. 

* * ♦ ♦ 

When four amply proportioned youths 
live, eat, and sleep in a cabin measuring 
ten feet by seven they are brought very 
close together. When the swinging lamp 
is burning low and they are packed on the 
narrow bunks, they are apt to become con¬ 
fidential. 

The Duck began it all. 

“Noticed that French girl staying with 
the Philpotts ? ” he asked of the crew at 
large. 

“ Petticoats again,” growled Sewell. 
“ Pretty ? ” 

“ That accounts for the new piano I saw 
being taken into the house the other day,” 
remarked Bambridge. 

“ What is she like, Duck % ” shouted 
Paddy. 

The Duck relit his pipe. He has a knack 
c f speaking slowly and looking unutterably 
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dull. Facts and impressions seem first to 
enter a sort of mental crop and to be partially 
digested there before they reach the brain. 

“ She was playing that piano when I 
passed the house to-day,” he said at last, 
“ and it seemed to me to be the sort of 
piano that would make an angel chuck away' 
his harp.” 

“ Oh ! Gag him,” said Sewell. “ I was 
not talking about the piano. What’s she 
like ? ” 

The Duck seemed to be thinking hard for 
twenty seconds. Then a bright idea 
appeared to strike him. 

“ She’s French,” he said. 

“ Very ? ” asked Bambridge. 

Again the Duck pondered. 

“ The fact is I couldn’t see her face,” ho 
admitted. Then despondently : “ And you 
know, Barrie says that the saddest thing 
in life is that most women look best from 
the back. Good night.” 

Within the ten by seven cabin four young 
men slept as only yachtsmen can. From 
the drawing-room window of the Philpotts’ 
mansion the words of a French song leaked 
out into the night. 

It was a rather nice voice. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The Girl was undeniably a beauty. 
Very dear friends would say: “ Oh! I know 
she is extremely pretty, but-” 

The compliment was diluted according 
to the taste and fancy of the payer. “ Buts ” 
often indicate almost unforgivable charms. 

Bobby Philpotts found four letters on 
the breakfast table. The Girl watched him 
as he opened them. He read the first and 
smiled. “ Ducky asks me to go for a sail 
with them to-day,” he said. 

Then he opened the second. 

Dear Bob,—I wish you could run round to the 
club this afternoon. I want to hear more about 
Ltd., in the United States oj America. 
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that spinaker you were talking about the other 
day. By-the-way, I have got some rather good 
Dutch cigars—smuggled. I should like your 
opinion about them. Bambridob. 

“ Hum ! ” grunted Bobby. “ Didn’t seem 
so remarkably chummy last time I saw 
him.” 

The next lettef Was from Sewell. 

Just heard of a ripping place for duck. Will 
you try vour luok with me to-night ? Have got 
punt ready. Find me at club. 

Bobby turned to the last note without 
comment. 

Dear Old Man, —I wish you would help me. 
I have just heard of a dinghy that is going cheap, 
and should like you to see it and give me your 
advice. Shall be at club all the morning. Paddy. 

“ Now, what in the name of-” Bobby 

paused and looked at the GirL Then he 
said: “ 0-o-o-oh ! ” 

The Girl flushed almost imperceptibly. 

Bobby went down to the club. 

* * * * 

When four young men have for some days 
lived and slept together in a cabin ten feet 
by seven, it is conceivable that they desire 
a change of companionship when ashore. 

Therefore Bobby was not surprised to 
find Paddy in the billiard room, Sewell 
studying Lloyds’ Yacht Register in the 
library, Bambridge fiddling with the hal¬ 
liards of the little white flag-staff outside 
the club, and the Duck forlornly smoking on 
an upturned dinghy. 

“ I don’t know where the others are,” 
began the Duck. “ I expect they are going 
for a sail. “ Can you come to look at that 
dinghy ? ” 

He seemed nervously anxious to start. 

Sewell, who had been keeping a weather, 
eye on the gate, came out and greeted Bobby 
warmly. He seemed to look inquiringly 
at the Duck. 

Paddy placed his cue on the rack and 
joined them just as Bambridge left the hal¬ 
liards. 

There was a slight pause. 

“ I got your notes, said Bobby. 

The four men looked at one another. 
Bobby laughed. 

• “ Oh, you clever idiots l ” he said. " Give 
me a drink and I’ll tell you who she is.” 

. Bobby drank thoughtfully. He was com¬ 
piling a great big lie. 

* * * * 

The crew of the Flying Fish had spent 
four gorgeous week-ends. Bobby had 


helped. The cigars were quite good and 
the whiskey provided by the Duck was all 
that could be desired. Bambridge brought 
some wonderful pies as a pleasing variety 
to the corned beef and sardines which 
formed the “ Ordinary ” of the Flying 
Fish. 

Bobby’s lie received striking additions. 

Four men bought French dictionaries 
and “ Pictorial French Courses.” They 
studied these in the library and slipped 
charts over them when others came in. 

Then Bobby brought the Girl to tea at the 
club. 

“ Voulez-vous avez une morceau de pang 
ct buerre, Mademoiselle ? ” asked the Duck. 

“ Fait moi Vhonneur to take une autre 
tassede tea” said Paddy. 

“ Take you le sucre ? ” murmured Bam¬ 
bridge. 

“ Essayer le jam Vorange” begged Sewell. 

“ Merciy Messieurs” said the Girl. 

Then she went home to laugh. Bobby 
came back to the club and took another 
cigar. 

“ You sling the bat Al,” he said. “ She 
twigs every time.” 

* * * ♦ . 

Summer cooled into autumn. The Flying 
Fish seemed to be permanently on the mud, 
but the deck chairs outside the club house 
were beginning to show signs of wear. 
Sewell was studying in the library. He had 
found a treasure. 

The Duck found the treasure later and 
tried to hide it when Bambridge came in. 

But Bambridge watched. 

Later Paddy found it also. 

Conversation dragged that evening. 
Bobby said the cigars were bad for the 
heart—caused palpitation. 

“ Got a cigarette about you % ” asked the 
Duck. 

* * * * 

The Girl looked at four notes by the side 
of her plate. 

Bobby pretended not to see. 

She opened one, looked puzzled, and 
replaced it in its envelope. Then she 
opened another and seemed bewildered. 

Bobby was looking with fixed attention at 
a devilled kidney. 

The Girl tore the envelopes of the two 
remaining notes. She was rather pale. 

“ Bobby,” she said gently, “ what does 
it mean % ” 

“ Eh, what ? ” asked Bobby, “ I wasn’t 
noticing.” 
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The Girl rose and came round to the back 
of his chair. She placed one hand on his 
shoulder. It was a very pretty hand. The 
shoulder was shaking slightly. 

44 You know I can’t read French properly,” 
said the girl. “ Do be a dear and read them 
to me.” 

So Bobby translated. 

Mademoiselle, —It is with trepidation the 
most great that I take the liberty of writing to 
you on a subject which to my heart is most close. 
To me. Mademoiselle, it is all the world. You 
must, I am of the most certain, have seen how 
great, how all strong is my admiration of you. 
Mademoiselle, I love you! My love is fire. It 
fills all the world. Mademoiselle, I kneel at your 
feet and ask you of your mercy to accept this my 
proposal of marriage. 

Mademoiselle, I could say much, but my heart 
is over-full. Make me an answer, and end this 
torture the most great. Accept, Mademoiselle, 
the assurance of my sentiments the most tender. 

Ernest Bambridoe. 

Bobby was stifling with laughter. 

The Girl sat down suddenly and turned 
her face away. 

44 The others,” she said. 

44 This one appears to be from the Duck,” 
remarked Bobby, glancing down at the 
signature. 

Mademoiselle, —It is with trepidation the most 
great that I take the liberty of writing to you on a 
subject which to my heart is most close. To me. 
Mademoiselle, it is all the world. You must, I 
am of the most certain, have seen how great, how 
all strong is my admiration of you. Mademoiselle, 
I love you ! My love is-” 

44 Read the others,” said the Girl weakly. 

Bobby continued. 

“ From Paddy,” he began; 

Mademoiselle, —It is with trepidation the 
most great that I take the liberty of writing to 
you on a subject which to my heart- 

“ Who wrote the other one ? ” asked the 
girl. Her voice was shaking slightly. 
Bobby thought she was laughing. 

“ Seems to be from Sewell,” he said; 

Mademoiselle, —It is with trepidation the 
most-” 

She snatched the letter from his hand. 
Her face was flaming. 

“ You silly ! ” she said. 

Then she ran from the room; 

Bobby whistled. 

Presently he went to look for her. She 


dabbed her eyes with a perfectly ridiculous 
lace handkerchief and confronted him. 

44 What a joke! ” he said, with a laugh 
that was obviously forced. 44 You see, 
when I left that book 4 How to write letters 
in French ’ at the club, I thought-” 

“ You ought not to have thought. You— 
you have spoilt everything.” 

Again the handkerchief. 

“ But it’s only a joke,” said Bobby 
weakly. 

“ It isn’t a joke—I mean-” She 

glared at him. 44 How dare you tell them 
I was French ! ” 

“ But you agreed it would be good fun,” 
said the mystified Bobby. 

44 Go away; I hate you, I hate you,” 
sobbed the girl. 

Bobby threw away a half-smoked cigarette. 
Sewell had given it to him. Then he did a 
very absurd thing. He took the girl in his 
arms. 

“ What am I to tell them ? ” he asked 
gently. 

44 Nothing,” said the girl. 44 Let me go, 
please.” 

44 Which one is it ? ” asked Bobby very 
quietly. 

The girl whispered. 

* * * * 

“Sewell,” said Bobby that evening, 
44 there appears to have been some mistake. 
You seem to have imagined that my sister 
is French.” 

44 Your sister ? ” gasped Sewell. 

44 I’m sorry, old man,” said Bobby gravely. 
44 It was a joke.” 

Sewell swore. Then he rose rather un¬ 
steadily from his chair. 

44 But,” continued Bobby very distinctly, 
44 she wishes me to say that her French is 
really almost as bad as yours, but if you 
would say what—whatever you have to 
say in good English, she—that is, I 
mean-” 

* ♦ ♦ * 

The Flying Fish has found new moorings, 
and every week-end three men meet in a 
cabin ten feet by seven and curse Bobby 
Philpotts. But Mrs. Sewell pours out tea 
charmingly on the lawn of the little club¬ 
house of the Sea-Gull Amateur Sailing 
Club. 
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OUR LONG COMPLETE NOVEL. 
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Adapted from the German of R, ORTMANN by Grele Hahn. 


The strange story of a man who fancied himself a criminal and the 
strange things he did while suffering from his delusions . 


A CHIME AND A CRIMINAL . 

1 HAPPENED to be suffering from a bad 
attack of the “ blues ” on the evening of 
my old friend’s visit. There was no 
particular reason why I should have the 
“ blues ” perhaps, except that somehow 
I seemed to have got into a depressing 
groove eveT since I came to Holport six 
months ago. 

I should never have chosen Holport as a 
place of residence but for the fact that I 
nad been appointed lecturer on chemistry 
at the local Polytechnic. I did not care 
for the place, nor the people in it, and I 
daresay they didn’t care much about me. 
At any rate, I made few friends, and when, 
on the night in question, I Inard someone 
in the corridor outside my rooms inquiring 
for Mr. Manning in a voice which was not the 
voice of Dr. Alderson, the only caller 
I ever expected, I awaited further develop¬ 
ments with mild curiosity. 

When, presently, the visitor stood before 
me, a tall, emaciated figure, his face, hollow¬ 
cheeked, hollow-eyed and deeply lined, 
seemed, at first glance, totally unfamiliar. 

I rose to receive him with that air. of 
polite reserve which one unconsciously 
assumes towards strangers. 

He came towards me and stretched out 
his hand with a wistful smile. 

“ I daresay I have changed a good deal,” he 
said. “ And yet, it is only five years after all.” 

I recognised him now. Five years ago, 
when I was running wild in my student 
days, a young fellow without home, 
without friends, with just money enough 
to go comfortably to the dogs, I had met 
Hardy, my senior by twenty years, my 
superior in every way, and he had held out 
a helping hand to me. I had good reason 
to like and to admire this man. 

41 My dear Hardy, welcome a thousand 
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times ! ” I cried in genuine delight. “ Who 
would have thought of seeing you in this 
wretched place ? ” 

I could not deny that my fiiend was 
changed. He seemed to have aged twenty 
years. He looked like a man who was 
suffering from some insidious disease. 

I pushed an arm-chair towards him and 
busied myself with whiskey and cigars. He 
threw himself into the chair, but to my 
surprise declined the proffered drink arid 
smoke with a decided air. 

“ I never indulge in stimulants of that sort 
now,” he said. “ I like to keep a clear head 
for my work.” 

With that he passed his hand across his 
face in a restless, nervous way that struck 
me as a new thing in him. 

“ What happy chance has brought you to 
Holport ? ” I asked. 

“ Scarcely a happy chance,” he returned, 
with peculiar emphasis. “We have been 
living here for the last three months, but 
it was only yesterday that Beatrix, quite 
by accident, heard of your appointment 
at the Polytechnic.” 

“ Then you never received the letters I 
wrote ? ” 

“ Not a line—but I can easily tell you 
why. We left Oxford almost as soon as you 
did, and our movements ever since have been 
a trifle erratic. That the letters have not 
been returned to you, is probably due to the 
carelessness of one of our many landladies.” 

“ You have been travelling ? ” 

“ Yes, but we are going to settle down 
now, Beatrix and I.” 

I looked at him in some perplexity. 
Why did he speak only of Beatrix ? What 
of Irene, his elder daughter ? What of his 
wife ? 

He appeared to divine my question. 

“ I a n forgetting you don’t know,” he 
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said. “ They are dead. I have been a 
widower for nearly five years. Not many 
months after I buried my wife, Irene died. 
Now there is only Beatrix left.” 

A few clumsy words of sympathy came 
to my lips. They sounded crude and callous 
in my own eais ; but I think he understood, 
for he pressed my hand in silence. 

That Mrs. Hardy, who had long been 
suffering from an incurable malady, should 
have died, was in the nature of things, but 
I longed to question him as to the circum¬ 
stances of the young girl’s death. However, 
he showed a sudden curious reserve, and, 
finding him apparently unwilling to tell 
me more, I sought to lead our talk into 
more cheerful channels. 

I had known Hardy as a man of indepen¬ 
dent means, following no definite calling, 
but devoted to all kinds of scientific hobbies. 
I inquired after a certain collection of 
geological specimens he had begun five 
years before. 

“ Oh, I gave that up long ago! ” he replied 
in some disdain. “ It was a ridiculous 
waste of time. I have taken up work of a 
very different sort now.” 

“Indeed?” 

“ Yes, I am writing a book upon c Criminal 
Genius.’ That’s what brings me to Holport. 
With its dense industrial population, the 
place offers unusual facilities for the study 
of crime. A magnificent idea, eh ? And 
a most absorbing one, I assure you. My 
chief task, you know—and I flatter myself 
I am succeeding—is to prove that the 
criminal world has produced more great men 
than are to be found in any other domain.” 

Though this declaration was delivered with 
perfect gravity, I naturally regarded it as 
a joke—a somewhat extraordinary one— 
but still a joke. I was spared the necessity 
of a reply by the opportune entrance of 
my friend the doctor, whose unceremonious 
visits formed the chief diversion in my 
monotonous existence. 

At sight of a stranger he apologised for 
his intrusion, and made as though to beat a 
hasty retreat, but I held him fast and intro¬ 
duced the two men to one another. 

“ If you are interested in criminology,” 
I remarked to Hardy, “ you should talk 
to the doctor here. In his capacity of 
police surgeon, he is something of an 
authority. ” 

Hardy regarded his new acquaintance 
with unfeigned interest. 

“I suppose you are constantly brought 
into close contact with criminals—even 
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with murderers and assassins ? ” ’ he ' 
asked. 

“ Now and then, yes,** replied the dobtdfc ' 
“ But my business is mostly with tKkir 
victims, and a very unpleasant business 
it is sometimes. Only this morning, for 
instance, I had td^make a poSt-niortdm 6f 
the old fellow who was murdered in Silver 
Street.” 

“ What—there has been another mur¬ 
der ? ” I inquired. 

Being a careless newspaper reader, I 
knew nothing of the affair, much to the 
doctor’s astonishment, 

“ Why, the whole town is ringing with 
it,” he said. “ It’s a crime of unusual 
daring. The wonder is that the police 
have not yet managed to catch the oriminal.” 

An inarticulate sound, something like a 
stifled laugh, came from the corner where 
Hardy was sitting. The doctor stared in 
surprise, but at sight of Hardy’s face, 
solemn and impassive, he turned once 
more to me. 

“ This is the story,” he went on. “ The 
old man, Isaac Levy, a moneylender, by 
the way, a notorious shark, is shot down 
in his office, in broad daylight, and in one 
of the busiest thoroughfares in the City, 
mind you. His assailant then proceed?, 
with the utmost sang-froid , to rifle the safe, 
and decamps. Just outside the office door, 
in the passage, he runs up against Levy’s 
bookkeeper, back from lunch, steps on one 
side to allow the man to pass, politely lifts 
his hat, and walks away. Ten seconds 
later, when the horrified clerk bursts into 
the street to give the alarm, our polite 
murderer has, of course, disappeared as 
effectually as though the earth had swallowed 
him up.” 

“ Did no one else see him ? ” 

“ Fortunately, yes. Several other people 
in the building saw him. They’ve got his 
description in full. He won’t enjoy his 
liberty for long.” 

“.You say the murdered man was a 
moneylender ? ” 

“ Of a shady kind ; a regular old villain.” 

“ Then he must have had many enemies, 
and one of these may be the criminal.” 

“ Quite possibly. Whoever he is, he’s 
a cool customer with a steady hand. Any 
one of the three shots with which the old 
man’s head was riddled would have been 
sufficient to cause instantaneous death. 
Another proof of his sang-froid is the nice 
discrimination he showed in rifling the safe. 
He stuffed his. pockets full of Consols and 
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banknotes to the tune of three thousand 
pounds or so, but left a whole bundle of 
bills and shares which would have meant 

so much waste-paper to him, as well as-” 

The speaker paused in astonishment. 
This time there was no mistaking the laugh 
with which Hardy interrupted his recital. 
It was a peculiar, snarling sound, scarcely 
pleasant to hear. Hardy’s thin face bore 
an expression of unmistakable satisfaction. 

“ You have got the story quite correctly, 
doctor,” he said. “ But you are wrong on 
one point. The man who murdered this old 
scoundrel will never be caught—never.” 

“ What makes you think that ? ” 

“ The description of him supplied to the 
police is too elaborate—that is to say, the 
man has too many peculiarities to be 
identified.” 

“ I don’t follow you,” returned the 
doctor. “ Surely, the more peculiarities 
he had, the easier it will be to recognise 
him.” 

“ Just consider a moment. The mur¬ 
derer, we are told, is a tall man, somewhere 
between five-and-thirty and fifty. He wore 
a wide grey mackintosh, so that it was 
difficult to judge of his build. Some of the 
witnesses say that he was lean, others that 
he was stout. All agree, however, that he 
had a decided stoop, and limped with one 
leg. He had, moreover, a big, reddish 
brown beard and wore glasses. Now, do 
you imagine, gentlemen, that at the present 
moment the criminal has a single one of 
these peculiarities left ? ” 

“ You mean they were assumed for 
purposes of disguise ? ” 

“ Undoubtedly. Take away the spec¬ 
tacles and the beard—he could whip them 
off in an instant—the stoop and the limp— 
both of which he might have dropped as 
he turned the corner of the street—the 
grey mackintosh, which, in all probability, 
is now reposing at the bottom of the canal— 
take away all these things, and then tell me 
how those witnesses are going to identify 
their man. Why, they might talk to him 
for hours without suspecting his identity.” 

Dr. Alderson had listened to this pero¬ 
ration with great attention. 

“ What you say may be quite true,” he 
returned. “ But, after all, the man’s per¬ 
sonal appearance is not everything. Many 
a criminal has been caught in spite of the 
most ingenious disguise. In fact, too much 
ingenuity has often been his undoing.” 

“ Yes, if he’s a fool into the bargain,” 
said Hardy, with a contemptuous shrug 


of the shoulders. “ But this man who, as 
you yourself remarked just now, went to 
work with such admirable coolness, is not 
likely to commit any fatal blunder. I 
would wager anything you like that his 
name will never be discovered.” 

“ Well, if you are right, Hardy, it’s 
much to be deplored,” I said, joining at 
length in a conversation to which I had, 
until then, listened with some amazement. 
“ For the sake of justice I hope they will 
catch the fellow.” 

Hardy had risen and now stood looking 
down upon me with a superior smile. 

“ For the sake of justice ! ” he repeated 
ironically. “ My dear young friend, which 
of us can say with certainty what is justice 
and what injustice ? This mar, whom we 
are pleased to stigmatise as a criminal may, 
until this happened, have been as honourable 
and upright as you or I. We don’t know 
what has driven him to the deed. We are 
certain, however, that his victim does not 
deserve the slightest pity, and so why should 
we desire the man’s punishment ? ” 

I could not agree with this curious method 
of reasoning, but, as my innocent remark 
appeared to have incensed Hardy consider¬ 
ably, I refrained from contradicting him. 

We parted on the best of terms, and I 
readily promised to return his visit. He gave 
me his address, and then took a cordial 
leave of the doctor. 

“ The question we have been discussing 
interests me very much,” he remarked. 
“ I hope to convince you before long that 
my theory is the right one.” 

■ ■ ■ 

THE ROOM ON THE FOURTH FLOOR . 
Y old friend’s home was situated in an 
anything but aristocratic street. The 
address he had given me proved to be 
a ramshackle old house, let out in floors, 
which, as a legend in the third floor window 
informed me, had been dignified by the 
term of flats. 

As I climbed the creaking stairs I could 
not help thinking of the house in Oxford, 
where everything spoke of elegance and 
refinement, and I wondered how Hardy and 
Beatrix could bear to exist in this ugly, 
stuffy building. 

It occurred to me then, for the first time, 
that the loss of his wife and daughter might 
not have been the only misfortune that had 
befallen my poor friend in these five years. 

A door upon the fourth floor bore the 
name of Hardy, and upon this I knocked in 
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some trepidation. A light footstep sounded 
within, I heard the turning of a key, and 
next moment stood face to face with a lady 
whom in any other place I should scarcely 
have recognised as the little schoolgirl of 
five years ago. 

Beatrix had grown more beautiful, more 
like the picture of Irene that I carried in 
my memory. She was taller by several 
inches, her figure had gained in roundness 
and symmetry; even her hair seemed to 
have a more golden shimmer than of old. 
But I sought in vain, for that air of gaiety 
which I remembered in the old days had 
charmed all who came in contact with the 
girl. 

“ I’m so sorry, father has gone out,” 
she said, our first greetings being over. 
“ But you will stay till he comes back, 
won’t you ? I don’t think he will be long.” 

My last doubt as to the change in my 
friend’s fortunes disappeared as I entered 
the little, low-ceilinged room in which the 
stamp of poverty was all too apparent. A 
few cheap prints on the walls had taken the 
place of the valuable paintings of former 
days, and the poor and scanty furniture 
looked as though it had been purchased 
second-hand. 

An attempt had evidently been made to 
give some semblance of beauty and comfort 
to the poor little room, but the difference 
between the present and the past was so 
great that I could not wonder at. Beatrix’s 
melancholy, at her father’s altered looks. 

I did my best to appear as though I had 
noticed nothing strange, to speak of the 
past with unconcern; but it was a poor 
pretence, and I knew it did not deceive 
Beatrix. 

It was she who first mentioned Irene’s 
name. 

“ You knew her,” she said softly; “ you 
know what it has meant to us to lose her.” 

I ventured to ask what her illness had 
been. 

Beatrix hesitated a moment before 
replying. 

“ The doctors called it consumption,” 
she said at length. “ It came in consequence 
of a great trouble, and no medical skill 
could help her. She just faded away, 
growing weaker from day to day. One 
evening we found her sleeping, as we thought, 
in her chair. She never woke again.” 

The girl’s voice trembled. I could see 
she was struggling bravely to keep back 
her tears. 

I stammered some clumsy commonplace, 
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and she held out her hand with a queer 
little smile. 

“ Thank you,” she said simply. “ I 
know you understand.” Then, with a 
sudden change of tone, she added : 

“ But what wretched company I am ! 
Let us talk of brighter things. Tell -me 
about yourself. What have you been 
doing all these years ? ” 

“Nothing of interest, I’m afraid, Miss 
Hardy. You can’t imagine a duller, more 
prosaic existence than mine has been.” 

“ That accounts for it, then. You know, 
you have not changed one little bit in these 
five years.” 

I found myself blushing like the veriest 
schoolboy. It was pleasant to think that 
Beatrix had not forgotten me. 

“ I’m very glad of it,” she went on. “ Do 
you know, before you came I felt just 
a little afraid of meeting you again. 
Five years might have made such a differ¬ 
ence. I have known friends who became 
strangers in less time than that.” 

“ If you will let me be your friend,” I 
said, “ you will make me very happy.” 

She looked at me a trifle doubtfully. 

“ I wonder whether you mean that, 
or whether you will be like the rest.” 

“ The rest ? Who wouldn’t value your 
friendship ? ” 

“ Why, a great many people,” she returned, 
with a sad little smile. “ You must know, 
when father and I first came to Holport 
we had one or two quite delightful acquaint¬ 
ances here—people we had known in the old 
days. They were kind to us at first, but— 
well, they found out very soon that—that 
father is not what he used to be. He has 
had so much to bear. His health has 
suffered, and he has become so nervous and 
irritable that he can’t brook the slightest 
contradiction.” 

“ And these people have taken offence at 
a sick man’s ill-humour % ” I exclaimed 
contemptuously. 

“ We can’t blame them,” Beatrix replied. 
“ They had strong provocation. It—it 
seems hateful of me to talk in this way 
of my father,” she went on, with downcast 
eyes, “ but I—I think it only fair to warn 
you. Sometimes when he is angry—he 
says terrible things-—things that are hard 
to forgive. He doesn’t mean them, of 
that I’m sure, and he’s sorry for them after¬ 
wards, but—well, that is how we have lost 
our friends,” she concluded, in deep 
embarrassment. 

“ Miss Hardy,” I said, “ if you knew how 
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much I owe your father, you would under¬ 
stand that I, at least, have no right to take 
offence at anything he chooses to say 
to me.” 

44 Ah, you say that now! ” she began, 
but got no further, for at that moment a 
sounded on the carpetless landing. 

Here comes father! ” cried the girl, 
springing up to meet him. I fancied, 
somehow, that there was more of fear than 
of pleasure in her voice. 

Hardy looked even more worn and anxious 
than on the previous day, but he seemed 
genuinely pleased to see me. 

44 That’s nice of you to look us up so 
soon,” he remarked in his quick, nervous 
way, beginning a restless tour of the room. 
44 I daresay you are surprised at our present 
uarters here. They’re anything but smart, 

admit, but, then, they’re quiet, and 
most conveniently situated for my purpose. 
As soon as my book is finished we shall 
take a house at Sandgate.” 

Sand gate was then the most fashionable 
suburb of Holport, and as Hardy made 
this statement he eyed me suspiciously, as 
though he expected his announcement to 
be met with incredulity. As, however, I 
took care not to betray anything of the 
sort, he became more cordial, and dispatched 
Beatrix for some refreshment. 

44 Though I don’t drink myself,” he said, 
44 I always make a point of keeping some¬ 
thing in reserve for my friends.” * 

As soon as the girl had left the room he 
drew a sheaf of newspapers frorfi his pocket, 
and held them out to me with an air of 
triumph. 

44 What did I tell you last night ? They’ll 
never catch the man—never.” 

I had given so little thought to the murder 
of Isaac Levy that for the moment I was 
bewildered. 

44 Surely you remember our conversation 
last night ? ” continued Hardy, a trifle 
impatiently. 44 Your friend the doctor 
was so confident that the murderer would 
easily be found because of the minute 
description the police have of him. Well, 
so far he is mistaken. Read that. Every¬ 
thing has happened exactly as I told you 
it would. In the last twenty-four hours 
no fewer than three persons have been 
arrested because the description fitted 
them somewhere or other. One had a big 
red beard, the other rejoiced in a hump and 
a limp; the third, whose personal appearance 
is not mentioned, probably had the misfor¬ 
tune to wear glasses. Of course, all these 


were quite easily able to prove they had 
nothing whatever to do with the affair. 
So you see your clever police have already 
made three blunders—and they won’t be 
the last either.” 

He rubbed his hands together as though 
the thought actually gave him pleasure. I 
pretended to be absorbed in the newspaper 
reports, dreading to be drawn into another 
discussion of a subject on which we held such 
diametrically opposite opinions. 

Hardy meanwhile continued his restless 
tour of the room. Presently he broke the 
silence. 

44 Three thousand five hundred and forty 
pounds—a pretty little sum, isn’t it ? And 
the best of it is they haven’t even got the 
numbers of the notes. The book-keeper 
declares there ought to be a register some¬ 
where, but up to the present it hasn’t been 
found. The man in the grey mackintosh 
probably took the precaution to pocket that 
as well.” 

44 He must have been well acquainted 
with the ways of the office,” I remarked, for 
the sake of saying something. 

Hardy made a deprecating gesture. 

44 That is what most people appear to 
think, but I’m not so sure about it. You 
see, it wasn’t necessary in this man’s case. 
My idea is that he simply acted in accordance 
with some carefully thought-out plan, 
and kept his wits about him all the time. Of 
course, if he had been one of your common 
thieves, he would have crammed his pockets 
with whatever came first to hand. But 
this was undoubtedly a man with brains, 
who went to work with absolute coolness, 
and took good care not to spoil everything 
at the last moment by being too hasty. 
Perhaps he wanted the money to pay his 
creditors, or—who knows ?—to give some 
daughter of his the chance of a husband. 
Nobody wants a girl without money nowa¬ 
days, even if she be as good and beautiful 
as an angel. You can take my word for it, 
my boy. I speak from experience. I 

could- Sh! here’s Beatrix. Not 

another word of this ! ” 

I felt relieved when the conversation had 
taken a different turn. We clinked glasses 
to our friendship, and, though Beatrix 
barely touched the wine with her lips, she 
smiled across at me with something of the 
old light in her brown eyes. 

Hardy, true to his principles, drank only 
water, but it seemed as though the mere 
fumes of the wine inspired him, for he took 
up the topic I had started at Beatrix’s 
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entrance with a lively show of interest, 
and those occasional flashes of wit which 
had often excited my admiration in the old 
days. He had been a brilliant talker, I 
remembered, and it soon became evident 
that the griefs and disappointments of the 
past five years had not altogether deprived 
him of the gift. 

Now and then, it is true, he made some 
observation that startled me by its bizarre 
conception of things. But I remembered 
Beatrix’s warning, and held my tongue. 

And so, though we chatted together for 
nearly two hours, our harmony remained 
undisturbed, and when at last I took my 
leave Hardy pressed me with great warmth 
to come again as often as I liked. 

As I held Beatrix’s hand in mine for a 
moment she whispered : “ I want to thank 
you; you have been very good.” 

The simple words sent me home in a 
happier, more hopeful frame of mind than 
I had known for years. 

B B B 

A COMPACT IS MADE. 

ROM that moment I saw Beatrix and 
her father constantly, but, though I 
was always made welcome, all my 
efforts to disperse the gloom and depres¬ 
sion, which seemed to envelop my friends 
like a grim cloud, proved utterly futile. 

Hardy grew more nervous and restless 
from day to day, and Beatrix’s beautiful 
face did not lose its expression of hopeless 
sadness. At times my eyes, sharpened by 
sympathy, detected the traces of tears and 
wakeful nights. 

I became more and more convinced that 
poor Hardy’s financial position was as bad 
as it could possibly be. Before long I 
made the discovery that it was Beatrix, 
and Beatrix alone, who was the bread-winner 
of the little household. 

She worked at all kinds of fine embroi¬ 
deries, and gave a few music-lessons, which 
I knew could bring her but scanty remunera¬ 
tion. 

Hardy did not earn a penny, and the book 
with which he was confident of winning a big 
literary reputation appeared to make but 
little progress. I never saw him at work 
upon it, and, by his own admission, he 
had still to wade through a mass of elaborate 
data. 

Knowing this, it was painful to hear him 
talk in a tone* T of absolute conviction of 
the wealth and prosperity which the near 
future was to bring them. It was always 
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of Beatrix he spoke. For himself he seemed 
to ask little more of life. It was his child’s 
future that he delighted to paint in glowing 
colours. 

Poor Beatrix! It went to my heart to 
see how, while her father talked of triumphs 
that should be hers, the girl would bend 
more closely over her work, to hide the 
tears she could not repress. 

Hardy had a way of dropping in upon me 
at uncertain intervals and at all sorts of 
hours, and whenever he came he spoke, 
as he always did when we were alone together, 
of the murderer whose identity still remained 
a mystery. 

My friend’s prophecies, indeed, had been 
fulfilled in a surprising manner. In the 
three weeks which had elapsed since the 
perpetration of the crime, the police had 
been repeatedly misled by some false clue, 
and they were no wiser now than they had 
been at first, either as to the personality 
of the murderer, or the whereabouts of the 
stolen money. 

I should probably have forgotten the 
unhappy fate of the old moneylender long 
ago, as most of my fellow citizens had done, 
had I not been constantly reminded of it 
by Hardy. He seemed never tired of 
discussing the affair, and showed plainly 
enough that his sympathies were not on 
the side of the murdered man. 

I wondered a little why he never referred 
to this, his favourite topic, in the presence 
of Beatrix. Her entrance was invariably 
the signal for an abrupt change of conver¬ 
sation. 

During these weeks I vainly sought 
another opportunity of speaking with 
Beatrix alone. At whatever time I hap¬ 
pened to call, I always found her father, and 
what I had wished to say to her had to be 
left unspoken. 

But Fate was kind to me at last. One 
evening I came upon Beatrix alone in the 
little room I had learnt to know so well. 
As usual, I found her busy with her embroi¬ 
dery. She apologised for continuing her 
work, as she had undertaken to finish it by 
the following morning. 

I took a chair opposite hers, and for a. 
time I sat watching the nimble fingers the 
while we chatted on every subject under 
the sun, save the one nearest my heart. Now 
that the longed-for opportunity had come,. 
I felt the veriest coward. 

All at once, as Beatrix bent over her 
arduous task, a deep, involuntary sigh 
escaped her lips. That sigh seemed to give* 
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me courage. I rose, and took a step 
towards her. 

This is hot fit work for you, Miss Hardy,” 
I said. “ You must give it up, or you will 
injure your health. I can’t bear to look 
on a moment longer.” 

'At my first Words she raised her head 
inquiringly, then the ghost of £ smile 
flickered about her lips. 

“ It’s kind of you, I know, but you 
exaggerate, I assure you. Work doesn’t 
kill^so easily, and, besides, I’m not doing 
it for pleasure.” 

“ I know you’re not—and that’s just 
why it hurts me to see you slaving away 
like this. I repeat it, the work isn’t fit 
for you, afld so—and so, Beatrix,* I want to 
ask you if you will let me take it away from 
you once and for all.” 

It was a clumsy way of wooing, but I saw 
by her heightened colour that she under¬ 
stood. 

She made no immediate answer, and I, 
interpreting her silence in my favour, 
went on more confidently : 

“Beatrix, you must have guessed my 
secret long ago. I love you with all my 
heart and soul, and if you could care for 
me a little, if you could trust me-” 

I stopped abruptly, for Beatrix had risen, 
silencing me by an imploring gesture. 

“ Please, jjlease , don’t say anything more,” 
she said in a low, tremulous voice. “ Don’t 
make my answer harder for me than it is 
already. I thank you most sincerely, but— 
but I cannot marry you.” 

“ Because you don’t care for me ? I 
suppose I ought to have known.” 

Beatrix had bent her head so low that 
it was impossible to read her face. There 
was a moment’s pause before she answered. 

“Listen to me,” she said. “You don’t 
know how poor I am. From the way I 
heard father talk to you, you must have 
been led to think that he has saved at least 
a remnant of his former wealth. But it 
isn’t so. Every penny he possessed was 
swallowed up in the bankruptcy of a relative 
whom he had trusted implicitly. After 
that, we lived for a few years on the money 
mother had left me. It was not a big sum, 
and six months ago that, too, came to an 
end. We/ were absolute beggars when we 
came here, and now we simply depend on 
what little I can earn. All poor father’s 
grandiose talk is a kind of self-deception 
that seems to help him to bear the sordid 
reality.” 

“ But why do you say all this to me. 


Beatrix ? ” I asked eagerly. “ Do you 
think I am so despicable as to care for what 
money you may have ? It’s not a brilliant 
position I can offer you, but, thank Heaven, 
I’m not quite dependent on my salary, and 
there will be plenty for three.” / 

Still Beatrix did not raise her head. 

“ I shall never forget your generosity,” 
she said, in an almost inaudible voice, 
“ but my answer must still be the same. I— 
I can’t give you any other.” 

“ Beatrix, won’t you even give me a 
little hope % Won’t you tell me that some 
day perhaps you might learn to care for 
me?” 

“ It’s not that—oh, it’s not that! ” &he 
cried. “ You don’t understand—and I can’t 
explain—please, please, don’t ask me to 
explain.” 

‘ You called me your friend once, but 
now I see how little you trust me,” I said, 
turning to go. 

At this, Beatrix stretched out her hands 
with a supplicating gesture. I saw that her 
eyes were full of tears, and all my resentment 
vanished on the instant. 

“ Don’t go like this,” she said in a 
choking voice. “ Oh, if you knew every¬ 
thing, you would pity me! You can’t 
guess how unspeakably wretched I am. 
Don’t desert us as all the others have done— 
don’t desert us now ! ” 

If she had asked for my life in that tone 
I would have yielded it up without hesitation. 

“ You can always count me your friend, 
Miss Hardy—if that is worth anything 
to you.” 

She placed her hand in mine without 
speaking. I raised it to my lips, and in that 
moment I realised how hard was’the part 
I had undertaken—how wide the gulf 
between mere dispassionate friendship and 
the love that was denied me. I had an 
uneasy feeling that my self-control might 
be tested beyond endurance, and it was 
with a sensation almost of relief that I 
welcomed the return of Beatrix’s father, 
which a few minutes ago I had dreaded 
above all things. 

Hardy need not have been a very obser¬ 
vant person to notice our agitation. But 
he was evidently too preoccupied with 
other matters to observe either our appear¬ 
ance or behaviour. 

Though I had by this time grown accus¬ 
tomed to his nervous restlessness, I had 
never seen him in such a state of feverish 
excitement as this day. 

He shook hands with me absently, and 
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immediately turning to Beatrix demanded 
whether anyone had been inquiring for him 
in his absence. He seemed relieved when 
she answered in the negative, but his 
excitement continued. 

I rose almost immediately to take my> 
leave. Hardy accompanied me to the 
landing, where, in agitated tones, he told 
me that I had it in my power to do him a 
very great service. I said that I was willing 
tq do anything I could, and he agreed to 
call on the morrow to discuss the matter. 

o B a 

THE MYSTERIOUS PARCEL. 

HEN Hardy entered my room on 
the following afternoon, I noticed 
that, despite the comparative mild¬ 
ness of the weather, he wore the collar 
of his coat turned up above his ears, and 
his hat over his eyes, so that his face was 
almost completely muffled. 

To my surprise he peered carefully into 
every corner of the room before he could 
make up his mind to doff his wraps. 

“ I am five minutes late,” he said, “ be¬ 
cause I was obliged to make a detour. I 
have been followed. One of the scoundrels 
was pretty hot on my track, but I managed 
to give him the slip. Ah, if he had only 
known what I was hiding under my coat 
here! ” - 

With that he produced a flat, square 
package, heavily sealed, which he placed 
on my table with an air of great importance. 

“ You think you have been followed ? ” 
I asked in surprise. “ Now, in broad 
daylight, in the busiest part of the town ? ” 
Hardy made a deprecating gesture., 

“ It’s really not worth troubling one’s 
head about. It’ll be a long time before 
these fools get the better of a man like me. 
You see, I am quite calm. We’ll say no 
more about it. As you know already, I 
have come to ask you to render me a 
service.” 

“ Which I shall be only too glad to do.” 

“ All I beg of you is to take charge of 
this package.” 

“What! Is that all?” 

“ Wait a moment. I must ask you to 
find a safe hiding place for it. It contains 
more than its modest exterior indicates. 
Shall I tell you what ? ” 

“ Unless you prefer to keep it a secret.” 

“ Not from you. You are my only friend, 
and shall have my full confidence. Know, 
then, that this unpretentious little parcel 
contains three thousand five hundred and 
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forty pounds in banknotes and Government 
securities. A nice little sum, eh ? ” 

“ Why, it’s a small fortune, Hardy! 
And you want me to take care of it ? Are* 
you going away, or what ? ” 

He shook his head, and regarded me with 
a sly expression I could not understand. 

“ It’s no longer safe with me. That’s 
why I’m bothering you with it. I shouldn’t 
like to have had. all the trouble for nothing, 
for the sake of my poor girl. This money 
here is her dowry—the only dowry I can 
give her.” 

My amazement grew from minute to 
minute. So Hardy had, after all, spoken 
seriously the other day. He possessed 
quite a respectable fortune, of the* existence 
of which Beatrix had evidently not the 
remotest idea. He allowed her to slave 
away at that wretched embroidery, risking 
her health, and wearing her heart out with 
anxiety, while all the time he was hoarding 
this treasure in secret. 

Such conduct seemed; to me both cruel 
and foolish, and I could not refrain from 
expressing my astonishment in terms which 
did not altogether conceal the indignation 
1 felt. 

Hardy listened quietly, and then, placing 
his hand on my shoulder, said : 

“ Beatrix’s dowry is not to be touched, 
that is the principal thing. If you had 
gone through what I haye gone through 
you would be obliged to agree that I am 
right. The doctors told me that my 
daughter Irene died of consumption. They 
knew no better. I do, and I can tell you 
the truth. Irene died of a broken heart. 
She was killed by the wretch who had asked 
her to be his wife. 

“ He was a rising young barrister, with 
just enough money to keep them both 
from want. He professed to adore her. He 1 
had a charming way with him, and ingra¬ 
tiated himself with all of us. When I spoke* 
to him once of the dowry I intended to giver 
my daughter, he affected a noble indignation,, 
and refused even to discuss such sordid 
details. Then, not many months later, 
when I lost all I had, and told my future 
son-in-law the truth, his real character 
came to light. 

“ I shall never forget the letter he wrote 
me—with not a word for Irene. While* 
deeply regretting our misfortune, he had, 
he said, no option under the circumstances 
but to break ofi his engagement to my 
daughter. That was the blow which killed 
my poor child. She loved the scoundrel 
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and from the day that letter came she began 
to sicken of the mysterious disease which 
the doctors, for want of a better name, called 
consumption. We could do nothing. We 
had to watch her dying by inches, Beatrix 
and I. It’s made an old man of me. 

“ I tell you*. Manning, it was horrible to 
look on and see it all and not be able to 
help her. Sometimes I almost felt as 
though I should go out of my mind. But 
it didn’t come to that, thank Heaven, and I 
have at least found the means of protecting 
Beatrix from her sister’s fate. She will not 
be deserted and despised, for, as you see, 
she has quite a respectable dowry.” 

He struck the package sharply with 
his fist and regarded me with a curiously 
furtive expression. 

I was deeply moved by his story, as well 
as pained by the cynicism of his final words. 
It struck me, too, as a cruel irony that he 
should have chosen me, of all men, as the 
guardian of Beatrix’s dowry, and, in spite of 
the promise I had already given, I was 
reluctant to grant his request. 

“ If you are afraid that this money isn’t 
safe in your lodgings, why don’t you put it 
in a bank ? I could not guarantee its 
absolute safety here. It may be stolen 
from me as easily as from you.” 

Hardy did not answer immediately, 
but he looked at me as though he wanted 
to read my inmost thoughts. 

“ Is this how you stand the first trial 
of your friendship that I have ever made ? ” 
he asked at last. “ And I was fool enough 
to imagine that I could trust you 
absolutely.” 

“ And so you can, believe me, but I 
don’t understand why you should call such 
a small service as this a test of friendship.” 

“ So you still want to keep up the farce ? 
You still pretend not to know what is at 
stake here ? ” demanded Hardy in a hoarse 
voice. “ Didn’t I purposely mention the 
exact sum so that there should be no 
mystery between us ? Three thousand 
five hundred and forty pounds. I fancy 
we have mentioned this amount more than 
**-once before.” 

He leant forward and his glittering eyes 
^ gazed at me out of a white, distorted face 
pressed close to mine. Something leapt 
up in my throat. I felt as though I should 
suffocate, as if some awful weight were, 
crushing me down. I tried to speak, but 
could not utter a single word. 

“ You know where this money comes 
from,” continued Hardy, and a hideous 


smile distorted his lips. “ I am not afraid 
that you’ll betray me. If you remember, 
you, too, were of opinion that society lost 
nothing by the. death of that miserable 
usurer. He had done harm enough.- It 
was time to rid the world of his presence.” 

My knees trembled under me. A red 
mist rose before my eyes. I clutched at a 
chair to save myself from falling. What 
I said to him I cannot remember. He 
misinterpreted the uncontrollable horror 
he must have read in my face. 

“ You needn’t be afraid of getting into 
trouble,” he said, still with that dreadful 
smile. “ I went carefully to work, as you 
saw from the papers. It may be that the 
police have got some sort of suspicion into 
their heads, but that needn’t make you 
uneasy. I am a hundred times cleverer 
than they, and I assure you I shall enjoy 
leading them on a wild goose chase. The 
money, however, I can’t keep by me, and, 
as you must admit, I can’t place it in a bank. 
But here, in your rooms, no one would dream 
of looking for it. Your position insures you 
against any suspicion. 

I was still standing before the miserable 
man, stunned and unable to think clearly. 
And yet something had to be done, some¬ 
thing decisive—and that without delay. 
Only one thing was clear to me—Beatrix’s 
father was a murderer. 

Someone knocked at the door. Like 
lightning, Hardy had slipped on his coat 
and turned up the collar that concealed his 
face. 

Mechanically I called “ Come in ! ” It 
was only my landlady with letters the post¬ 
man had just brought. While she was 
handing them to me, Hardy, with three 
strides, had reached the dopr. 

“ Well, good-bye, Mr. Manning! ” he 
called out. “ Perhaps we can arrange that 
little insurance policy later on.” 

He was gone before I could detain him, 
and at that moment I had no idea of doing 
so. I only felt immeasurably relieved that 
he had gone out of my sight, that I had 
gained time to accustom myself to the 
thought which I was still unable to grasp 
in all its hideousness. 

Surely no man was ever placed in such a 
predicament as I was. The confession 
I had just heard left me no choice but either 
to become the accomplice of a criminal, 
a thief and murderer, or to deliver up to 
the hangman the father of the girl I adored. 

. It was an awful position to be in. How 
long I sat there I never knew. A violent 
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rap at the door—perhaps not the first— 
roused me at last. 

It had grown dusk, and only a faint reflec¬ 
tion of light from the,street below illumined 
the window. 

“ What! Indulging in a siesta at this 
hour ? ” cried the familiar, cheery voice 
of Dr. Alderson. “ I shan’t apologise 
for disturbing you, for you’ve had plenty of 
time for the most liberal of afternoon naps.” 

“ I haven’t been asleep. Wait a moment, 
I’ll get a light.” 

“ Pray don’t trouble. I only ran up here 
in passing to tell you a bit of news which 
may interest you. The murderer of the 
old man Levy has been arrested. They’ve 
got hold of the right man this time beyond 
a doubt—caught him scarcely an hour ago.” 

“ The murderer! ” I repeated dully. 
“ An hour ago ? You know his name ? ” 

“ Why, no ; I forgot to ask Inspector 
Jackson, who has just been telling me about 
the capture. He’s in high glee. The 
fellow must be a smart chap, but he’s 
proved once more that it’s just the ingenious 
criminals who almost invariably give them¬ 
selves away in the end. Jackson told me 
that in all probability no one would ever 
have thought of suspecting this man if he 
hadn’t made himself conspicuous by always 
talking of the aflair. A detective happened 
to be present in a restaurant while the fellow 
was praising the smartness of the unknown 
murderer, who, he declared, would never 
let himself be oaught, and his satisfaction 
on this point struck the officer as so peculiar 
that he promptly made inquiries which led 
to the man’s arrest. You see, your extra¬ 
ordinary friend’s prophecy has not been 
fulfilled.” 

I had been fumbling with the matches 
while he was speaking, and now at last my 
shaking fingers succeeded in striking a 
light. 

Alderson uttered an exclamation of dismay 
at sight of my face. 

“ My dear fellow, are you ill ? Or has 
something terrible happened to you ? ” 

I shook my head impatiently, for I 
wished to appear calm, and his keen scrutiny 
irritated me. 

“ An hour ago, you say, the murderer 
was arrested ? Did you happen to hear 
any particulars ? ” 

“ Nothing much. I was simply interested 
in the main point. The man, if I remember 
rightly, was taken in the street, after having 
been watched for several days by detectives 
in plain clothes. They say he was so 
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completely taken aback that he never even 
tried to deny his crime.” 

Hardy, then, had been perfectly right 
in thinking that he was being followed on 
his way to me, but he had over-rated his 
own astuteness. I shuddered to think what 
Beatrix must be suffering at this moment. 

“ Do you know what has become of the 
stolen money \ ” 

The doctor shook his head. I pointed to 
the sealed packet. “ It is there—every 
penny of it.” 

The doctor stared first at the package 
and then at me, and at last said with a 
forced smile: 

“ Since when have you taken to this kind 
of joking, old fellow ? ” 

“ I was never less inclined for joking than 
at this moment. If you had been here a 
few hours earlier you would have met the 
murderer as you met him in this room once 
before. He sat in that arm-chair over 
there, if you remember, and you disclosed 
the aflair with him at some length.” 

“ What! Your friend Hardy ? Surely 
you can’t be serious ? ” 

For further answer I told him everything 
that had happened, and how I came to be 
the guardian of that accursed money. 

The doctor listened in growing amaze¬ 
ment. I could see he had some difficulty 
in believing the truth of my story. 

“ It’s the queerest case I’ve ever known,” 
he declared, when I had finished. “ I’ve 
only seen the man once, but that is the last 
thing I should have believed him capable 
of.” 

“ And you would have believed it still 
less if you could have known him as I knew 
him, as the kindest, the gentlest of men; 
And now—a calculating, cold-blooded 
murderer ! It’s horrible—horrible ! ” 

The doctor placed a hand on my arm. 

“ In any case,” he said, “ you must get 
rid of this ugly package here as quickly 
as possible. You will have to interview my 
friend Barker at the police-court. If you 
like, I’ll go with you, so that you may be 
spared any unnecessary formalities. If 
possible I’ll persuade him to let you inter¬ 
view the prisoner. We’d better start at 
once.” 

“ I shall be most grateful to you. Do you 
think you could persuade him to grant me 
an interview with the prisoner ? ” 

We took a cab and drove to the police- 
court almost in silence. As we drew up in 
front of the gloomy building Alderson said : 

“ I will see Barker first and state your 
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case. That will save you a number of 
irksome questions.” 

I gladly assented to this proposal, and 
sat down in the ante-room in a fever of 
suspense to await my friend’s return. 

A quarter of an hour, which seemed an 
eternity, went by before the doctor re¬ 
appeared in the doorway of the adjoining 
office, and signed to me to follow him. 

The official to whom I was introduced 
was a man of middle age, whose impassive, 
somewhat severe countenance, looked as 
though it would not easily betray what was 
passing in his mind. 

“ You state that the person who gave you 
this package confessed to being the murderer 
of Isaac Levy ? ” he demanded in a judicial 
tone. 

“ Yes.” 

“ And you have known the man for some 
time ? ” 

I told him all I knew of Hardy, for it 
seemed to me that under the circumstances 
perfect frankness would be to the interest 
of the unhappy man. 

Barker listened in silence, and his expres¬ 
sion did not change. 

“ With the exception of this confession, 
therefore,” he remarked, when I had 
finished, u you have no proof that he 
committed this crime, or was concerned in 
its perpetration ? ” 

“ No,” I replied, astonished at his ques¬ 
tion, “ unless, indeed, you consider this 
packet here a proof.” 

“ Ah, yes, the packet; that must be 
examined without delay. Gentlemen, I 
must 'ask you to draw nearer. I have 
reason to believe there is a little surprise 
in store for you.” 

He cut the string with which the parcel 
was tied, and broke the seals. The first 
wrapping disclosed a second, upon which 
was written in my friend’s familiar, some¬ 
what shaky hand : 

“ £3540-—the dowry of my daughter 
Beatrix.” 

I felt as though I should choke as I read 
these significant words. 

But now the second wrapper had been 
removed. 

A loud cry of astonishment broke from 
the doctor’s lips, while I gazed at the 
contents of the packet thus disclosed too 
astounded to utter a single word. 

In place of the bank-notes I expected to 
see, I beheld a collection of articles such as 
are usually to be found in a lady’s writing- 
desk—letters, dried flowers, dance pro¬ 


grammes, and other trifles of the kind 
that young girls love to treasure as memen¬ 
toes of happy hours. At the top lay a 
photograph, which I recognised at the first 
glance as the portrait of Irene, together 
with a newspaper cutting, which proved to 
be the announcement in simple, touching 
w’ords, of the poor girl’s death. 

“ What in the world does this mean ? ” 
I gasped at length. “ These could not have 
belonged to the murdered man.” 

“ No,” said Barker quietly. “ And now I 
may as well tell you, Mr. Manning, that your 
statement regarding the supposed contents 
of this package amazed me considerably. 
You see, with the exception of a trifle 
which he had already spent, the stolen 
money has been found in the murderer’s 
possession, and this murderer is not your 
friend Hardy, but a person of the name 
of Calthorpe, a shady character who was 
at one time in Levy’s employ, and knew his 
habits intimately. Your friend, therefore, 
has been either playing off a very poor 
practical joke on you, or else he is not 
in his right mind.” 

“ He is not the murderer ? ” I shouted. 

The doctor, who had been minutely 
examining the inscription on the wrapper, 
now turned to me and remarked gravely : 

“No, the unfortunate man is no murderer. 
Of that we may be quite sure. But Mr. 
Barker’s surmise, I am afraid, is correct. 
The poor man is mad—quite mad—and 
will have to be placed under restraint.” 

I cannot recall the rest of our conver¬ 
sation in Barker’s office. Not till we found 
ourselves in the street once more did I 
begin to collect my scattered wits. Then 
something the doctor said roused me to 
sudden energy. 

“ I don’t want to be indiscreet, Manning,” 
he began, “ but, unless I am very much at 
fault, you take some interest in Miss Beatrix 
Hardy. Now, this young lady either has no 
idea of her father’s condition, or else— 
perhaps from a mistaken sense of duty— 
she is trying to hide the truth from the 
world. In either case she may be exposing 
herself to some risk, and it would be wise to 
put an end to her present position as soon 
as possible.” 

The suggestion was enough to fill me with 
the darkest forebodings. 

“ I will go to her at once ! ” I cried. 

It was already eight o’clock, but I could 
not allow a night to pass without assuring 
myself of my dear one’s safetv. I had not 
the vaguest notion of how I should act* 
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I only felt that I must go to her without 
delay. 

“ Let me go with you, then,” suggested 
Alderson. “ I might be of use in my 
professional capacity, and I dare say we can 
find some pretext for my presence.” 

I promptly accepted this friendly oiler, 
despite certain qualms I had with regard to 
our reception. 

As we ascended the creaking stairs, I 
could not help expressing my fears. The 
doctor’s confidence reassured me. 

“ Wait till we are inside, and trust to me,” 
he said. “ In this sort of case it’s impossible' 
to make definite plans beforehand, but I 
dare say we shall know what to do at the 
critical moment.” 

A load rolled from my mind when, in 
answer to our knock, I heard Beatrix’s 
light footfall crossing the room, ami a 
moment later she stood before us. She 
was visibly astonished to see me in company 
with a perfect stranger, but I explained 
that my companion wished to see her 
father on an important matter of business, 
and she ushered us into the little sitting- 
room I had learnt to know so well. 

Hardy was sitting at the table reading. 
At our entrance he threw a piercing glance 
at the doctor, and then, springing from his 
6eat, he turned upon me. 

“ You have betrayed me! ” he said. 
<c You are false, like all the others. I have 
been deceived even in you.” 

I was utterly at a loss for an answer, 
for I knew that Beatrix was standing close 
behind me. The doctor, however, true 
to his word, came to my rescue. Without a 
moment’s hesitation he went deliberately 
up to Hardy and whispered something in 
his ear. Whatever it was, it had an elec¬ 
trical effect. Hardy’s face cleared as if 
by magic. He pointed to the door that led 
into an adjoining room. 

“ We will go in there if you please, 
doctor. Under those circumstances I am, 
of course, entirely at your dispo&al.” 

Alderson signed to me to remain where I 
was, and I found myself alone with Beatrix. 
She had seen the doctor’s significant glance, 
and made no attempt to conceal her sus¬ 
picions. 

“ Who is this gentleman ? ” she demanded. 
“ What does he want with my father 1 ” 

Summoning up all my courage I 
replied : 

‘ He is a doctor, Miss Hardy, and I have 
brought him because I believe your father 
to be in imminent need of medical help.” 
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Her eyes met mine, and I saw that she 
knew the truth. 

“ You should not have done this,” she 
said, but there was more of sadness than 
reproach in her tone. “ Why didn’t you 
speak to me first ? ” 

“ Because I had no time. I only realised 
the truth a few minutes ago. But you— 
you have known all along ? ” 

“ How could I remain in ignorance 1 ” 
she asked in a voice full of pain. “ It—it 
began during Irene’s illness, and after her 
death it took hold of him more and more, 
until he became what he now is. But he 
does no one any harm. I could have 
cared for him always, and now—now perhaps 
they will take him away from me. Oh, 
why, why need you have betrayed my 
secret ? ” 

“ Listen to me, Beatrix. I could not have 
acted otherwise. Your father gave me no 
* choice. Indeed, he betrayed himself. Believe 
me, the sooner he is placed under medical 
treatment now the greater will be his chance 
of recovery. But you—what you must 
have suffered all this time ! ” 

The girl nodded her head without speaking. 
Then, all at once, as though moved by a 
sudden impulse to confide in me, to pour 
out her heart, and so rid herself of the 
awful secret she had borne in silence for 
years, she told me everything that had 
happened. 

She described the gradual dawn of her 
father’s madness, the doubts and fears 
which his first strange utterances had 
awakened in her mind, the horror of the 
ultimate realisation of what it all meant. 

Yet even now she was persuaded that this 
disorder of the mind was of a perfectly 
harmless nature, that it called for no outside 
interference. 

I found that she knew nothing of this 
awful delusion regarding the murder of 
Levy. Hardy, in his madness, had decided 
that she must never know, and had played 
his part in her presence with perfect success. 

I had not the heart to enlighten her, 
particularly as she was growing more and 
more uneasy at her fathers lengthy absence, 
and I could with difficulty restrain her from 
interrupting the conference. I* too, drew 
a breath of relief when the two reappeared 
at last. 

Hardy was obviously in the best of 
humours. He had the air of a man who 
had just heard a piece of pleasant news. 
He came up to me aid placed his hand on 
my shoulder in the oi l, friendly manner* 
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“ Don’t be angry with me, my boy. I 
did you a great injustice just now, and I 
ask your pardon. You see, in my position 
one’s suspicions are so easily roused. But 
I shall never doubt you again. Your friend 
here has made a capital suggestion. I 
can’t imagine why it never occurred, to me.” 

The doctor signed to me not to question 
or contradict. Hardy apparently expected 
no answer from me, for he turned imme-' 
diately to Beatrix and said in his quick way : 

“ We shall have to be parted Iot a time, 
my child. I am obliged to make a journey 
on important business which may keep me 
away from you for several weeks. But 
don’t look so serious—I promise to bring 
you back something that will please you.” 

44 If you must go away, father, dear,” 
replied Beatrix, “I shall go with you. 
Surely you won’t leave me behind, alone, 
in this strange town ! ” 

“ It is in your father’s interests that he 
should leave you for a short time,” put in the 
doctor, before Hardy could reply. Then, 
in a tone which it was impossible to mis¬ 
understand, he added : 

“ I give you my word that you shall 
see him again, well and happy, before long.” 

“ It is absolutely necessary that I should 
go,” put in Hardy eagerly. “ And you will 
not be left alone and unprotected, my 
darling. Isn’t Manning, here, our faithful 
friend % I shall confide you to his care. 
He will see that no harm shall come to you.” 

He held out his hand to me as he spoke, 
and I pressed it warmly. He seemed 
satisfied with this silent promise, for he 
immediately turned to Alderson and pressed 
him to have some refreshment. The doctor 
declined the invitation in the firm yet 
tactful manner peculiar to him. 

“ As we have agreed to start early to¬ 
morrow morning,” he said, “ we ought to go 
to bed as soon as possible. You will need 
all your strength in the task that is before 
you, Mr. Hardy.” 

The latter yielded at once, making no 
attempt to detain my companion, whom I 
followed in some anxiety. 

Beatrix accompanied us to the top of the 
stairs, and as soon as her father was out 
of earshot, Alderson said to her in a low 
voice : 

“ I intreat you, Miss Hardy, not to oppose 
four father’s plans. His illness, which 
las been caused by great trouble, is, I 
)elicve and hope, not incurable. But the 
mly chance of effecting a cure is to place 
Aim under special treatment. I have 
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succeeded in persuading him, on a certain 
pretext, to enter an asylum of which I have 
a very high opinion. Behove me, you would 
not be acting for his good if you were to 
dissuade him from this step.” 

His frank, earnest words had their effect 
upon Beatrix. She made no further objec¬ 
tion, but her eyes filled with tears. 

“ I will do anything, anything in my 
power that will be for his good,” she said 
simply. “ But I must tell you we are 
very poor, and I am afraid,” she hesitated 
in painful embarrassment, then continued 
hurriedly: “I am afraid—if this place you 
speak of is expensive—I may not be able 
to earn enough to-” 

“ Do you trust me so little ? ” I inter¬ 
rupted reproachfully. “ Do you think I 
have forgotten all I owe your father ? 
Unless our friendship is to be the merest 
mockery, you will not speak of this again.” 

Her little hand stole into mine as she 
whispered almost inaudibly: 

“ 1 do trust you as I trust no one else in 
the world. Whatever you think right I 
will do.” 

Before I could reply she had bidden us 
good-night and slipped away. 

I turned anxiously to my companion. 

“ Do you think there is any danger for 
her in being left alone with him like this ?” 

“ None. I have convinced myself of 
that. At present his madness is quite 
harmless. Besides, he idolises the girl, and 
she would probably be safe with him under 
any circumstances.” 

“ And you were quite sincere when you 
spoke so hopefully of his recovery ? ” 

“ Certainly. I believe those delusions 
of his are quite curable. You see, although 
a certain tendency may always have beer) 
there, his malady has been brought on 
mainly by grief and anxiety, and experience 
has shown that cases of this sort are the 
most hopeful. The poor fellow took me 
into his confidence so thoroughly that I 
had no difficulty in diagnosing his trouble.” 

“ But how in the world did you manage 
to win his confidence in the space of a few 
minutes ? Why, the very first words you 
whispered in his ear had a positively 
miraculous effect! ” 

“ Well, it was rather a risky experiment; 
I confessed that you had told me everything, 
and that out of friendship for you I was 
willing, in spite of my connection with 
the police, to show him a mear.s of disarming 
every particle of suspicion he may have 
already aroused.” 
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“ That appealed to him i And then you 
advised him to go into an asylum ? ” 

“ Exactly. A most illogical piece of 
advice, I admit, but, as I managed to deliver 
it with the most positive air, it had the 
desired effect. I assured Hardy that every 
suspicion against him was bound to vanish 
the moment he became the inmate of an 
asylum, and he accepted my assurance 
quite unquestioningly, appearing particu¬ 
larly pleased that he would not even be 
obliged to feign madness there. I pretended 
that the head of the asylum had agreed to 
help us as, having a grudge of long standing 
against the police, he took a delight in 
leading that intelligent force by the nose. 
Of course I shall explain matters to my 
friend before placing Hardy in his charge 
to-morrow.” 

“ But it seems to me that by all this you 
are only confirming him in his delusions. 
Wouldn’t it have been better to attempt 
to undeceive him ? ” 

“ My dear fellow, one can see you know 
very little about mental disorders. If I 
had attempted anything of the sort Hardy 
would simply have turned me out of his 
rooms. By contradicting him I might even 
have brought on a violent fit. He will be 
cured of his delusions, that I believe, but 
not in an hour or a day, and not by simply 
being contradicted. The main thing at first 
is to win his confidence, and I am very glad 
that I, for one, found no difficulty. Although, 
of course, he had not the slightest idea that 
he was telling the story of his madness, 
yet that is what he actually did in des¬ 
cribing the motives for his imaginary crime. 

“ It seems that some blackguard broke 
faith with Hardy’s eldest daughter when he 
discovered that the expected dowry was not 
forthcoming. The girl died of grief—at 
least, so her father was persuaded—and 
from that moment the unfortunate man, 
already sadly shaken by the loss of his for¬ 
tune, was constantly haunted by the fear 
lest his other daughter should meet with a 
similar fate. 

“ His one thought was how he should 
provide for the girl, and all his hopes and 
ambitions now became centred on the idea 
of making money. He realised that at his 
age, and seeing that he had not been fitted 
for any practical work, it would be almost 
impossible to succeed in the usual way, and 
so the thought occurred to him—suggested 
perhaps by some chance incident—how 
easily he might attain his object by the aid 
of a crime. 
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“ This idea took such hold of him that 
he made it the object of systematic study. 
He began to read with avidity every scrap 
of information concerning the lives and 
deeds of notorious criminals that he could 
lay hands on, and he is probably at this 
moment the best-read person in the world 
in this particular subject. 

“ Though I am convinced the man 
wouldn’t kill a cat, if it came to the point, 
yet he has planned an endless number of the 
most ingenious and horrible crimes. He 
himself told me that the only thing which 
prevented his carrying them into execution 
was that, at the eleventh hour, he invariably 
became sorry for his intended victims. 

“ This was the road to madness he 
travelled until, at length, it only needed the 
slightest touch to reduce his poor, over¬ 
wrought brain to absolute chaos. It came 
in the shape of those very circumstantial 
newspaper accounts of the murder of Levy. 
Hardy’s first feeling probably would be 
envy of the successful murderer. His next, to 
imagine himself in the latter’s position. 
The man had got exactly what he himself 
had sought for so long—a large prize and 
a victim who had no claim on his pity. 

“ The cool ingenuity of the murderer 
evoked his admiration. The man had 
accomplished what he himself had always 
aimed at in the crimes he had planned ; 
that is, complete immunity from discovery. 
The mystery that surrounded this curious 
case led him to investigate the ways and 
means which the* murderer had employed, 
and so, by constantly brooding over the 
affair, he succeeded at last in identifying 
himself completely with the criminal.” 

“ Do you imagine he had reached this 
final stage on the day you and he met at 
my rooms ? ” 

“ No, I don’t think he had. But, after all, 
that’s only conjecture. The fact remains 
that for several days at least he has been 
quite persuaded that he murdered the 
moneylender, and is in possession of stolen 
property. That it should be the mementoes 
of his dead child which have taken the 
semblance of these stolen goods, gives us 
a touching insight into the wanderings of 
his poor, shattered mind. 

“ There can be no doubt that he was 
acting in perfect good faith when he prepared 
the package and gave it into your keeping. 
The thought that his prize is safe in your 
possession appears to afford him immense 
satisfaction.” 

The doctor’s dissertation was so clear and 
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convincing that I could not doubt that he 
had diagnosed this peculiar case with 
perfect correctness. 

****** 

Having seen poor Hardy safely installed 
in his new home, I hurried back to Beatrix. 

I came upon her at the street door, 
prepared for going out. 

At sight of me she stopped and flushed 
in visible embarrassment. 

“ Tell me—my father \ ” 

“ I left him quite happy and contented. 
His last words to me were of you. But you 
—you are going out ? ” I asked, naif 
reproachfully, for she had expected mv visit. 

“ I would have waited for you,” she said 
apologetically, “but I have just seen this.” 

She drew from her purse a slip of paper 
and held it out to me. 

I saw that it was an advertisement, 
apparently cut from a local paper, for a 
travelling companion to a lady who described 
herself as a chronic invalid. 

“ Do you mind if we walk on ? ” asked 
Beatrix, with a trace of nervousness in 
her voice. “ The advertisement says, 
‘Apply personally before twelve o’clock,* 
and I am afraid I shall be late.” 

“ But what have you to do with this 
ridiculous advertisement ? ” 

“ I am going to answer it; I should be 
very glad if I got the post.” 

“ But why should you ? There’s no 
need ! ” I blurted out. “ Beatrix, come 
with me, dear. Be my wife. Give me 
the right to take care of you.” 

“ Oh, no, no, please don’t speak of that 
now,” she said, in a voice of such distress 
that I fe!t hurt and miserable. 

Conceited fool that I was, had I so grossly 
misunderstood her mannei to me on the 
previous evening ? 

I looked down at the girl by my side, and 
I fancied I saw a tear trembling on her 
lashes. Somehow that tear gave me 
courage. 

“Beatrix, I had hoped that you cared 
for me—a little.” 

At that she turned and looked at me 
bravely. 

“I do care for you—more than for anyone 
else in the world.” 

I seized her hands. 

“ My dear, dear girl, then why won’t 
you marry me % ” 

“ If you will wait for me, Hugh-” 

“ But why, why ? I would wait for you 
all my life if need be, but there is no need.” 


“ Oh, don’t you understand ? I cavCt 
marry you so long as this awful shadow 
is hanging over us. I feel as though I have 
no right to be happy while father is—like 
this. And then there is another reason; 
I have no money, and—and nothing.” 

“ All I have is yours.” 

“ Oh, I know, I know you are good and 
generous, but you don’t know how a girl 
feels about this. I caii’t come to you like a 
beggar. I want to earn a little money 
just to—to buy things, and then, when 
father is quite well again, I—we—that is 
unless you’ve changed your mind, you 
know,” she ended in delicious confusion. 

Beatrix in confusion was irresistible. Her 
cheeks were brightly flushed now, and some 
of the old, happy light had come back to 
her eyes. Never had I seen her do beautiful 
as at this moment. I could have clasped 
her to my heart there and then, in the open 
street, and—who knows—perhaps She read 
some such intention in my face, for, with a 
shy little laugh, she disengaged the hand 
I had. taken possession of. 

“ We mustn’t stand here any longer,” 
she said. “ People are staring at us. 
Besides, I shall lose my chance of that 
engagement.” 

“ I hope to Heaven you will,” I mur¬ 
mured, following unwillingly. 

To all my expostulations and intreaties 
Beatrix was adamant. I was fain to own 
myself beaten. 

“ At least give me some definite promise! ” 
I urged. 

“ What more can I say ? ” 

“ Promise me that on the day your 
father returns to us you will be my wife.” 

And Beatrix promised. 

****** 

At last, after what seemed an eternity 
of waiting, I received the looked-for letter 
which told of my friend’s complete resto¬ 
ration. 

My dear girl kept her promise. On the 
day on which we welcomed her father home 
she became my wife. 

Poor Hardy never recovered his bodily 
health, though the a^rful delusions that had 
possessed him had been banished. 

Just as once they had found Irene fallen 
asleep in her chair, never to wake again, so 
one day less than a year after our marriage, 
Beatrix and I found him. 

We laid Irene’s picture and all her little 
keepsakes in the coffin with him, to speed 
him on his journey to the unknown land. 
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Permission to perform this amusing little play can be obtained on 
application*to the Editor, THE NOVEL MAGAZINE, IS Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C. 


Characters : 

Archibald Hitter (a young man of Enid Hitter (his sister), 
twenty -/ our, with a mania for golf). Aubyn Lesley (their “ last hope ”—a 

Mrs. Hitter (his mother). pretty girl with a fondness for philately). 

Scene : Drawing-room in a small furnished house which the Hitters have taken 
jor three months on account of its dose proximity to the golf links . 

Season : Late autumn. Time : Afternoon . 

(Mrs. and Miss Hitter are discovered.) 


M RS. H.: In another half hour she will 
be due, won’t she ? 

Enid : No, mamma, I told you 
that she was coming by the 4.30 train. 

Mrs. H. : I think she said the 3- 

Enid (taking letter from rack ): Once 
more, mamma dear, I will read you Aubyn’s 
letter—you won’t doubt me again, will you ? 
Up-to-date daughters are always right, you 
know (reads)— 

My dear Mrs. Hitter, —How kind of you to aak 
me to spend a fortnight with you ! So you are at 
Boxted, and just by the links! How delightful! 
I shall be charmed to come. You ask me to interest 
our son in my hobby. Indeed, I will try to do so, 
ut the modem young man so often refuses to be 
interested. I shall arrive by the 4.30 train, and am 
looking forward to seeing you most awfully. Just 
fancy, four months since we met at Lucerne, and 
you all so kindly helped me with my stamp albums ! 
With all anticipation. 

Yours most sincerely, 

Aubyn Lesley. 

Mrs. H. : Quite right, my dear. I 
thought it was the 4.30 train ! Oh ! Enid, 
do you think the plan will save as, or is he 
too far gone ? 

Enid (commencing to cement pieces of a 
broken vase lying on the piano): Of course, 
he’s very bad—he did this yesterday (holding 
up broken vase) practising a “new grip.” 
That new grip will cost us about thirty 
shillings when the inventory is taken, I 
suppose ! Yes, he’s very bad, but, if Aubyn 
Lesley can only interest him in herself and 
her hobby, there’s just a chance ho may get 
better. It’s a girl and postage-stamps 
against “ drives ” and “ approaches ” and 
“ putts,” z&d all those dreadful things that 
make life a burden to us. Oh ! mamma, I 
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—I’d rather marry an—an unwashed chim¬ 
ney-sweep than a golf maniac ! (Commences 
to rub dent in the polished wood of piano.) 
Have we had one hour’s peace since three 
months ago when Archie first swung Dr. 
Linker’s Club ? Not one ! 

Mrs. H. (with a deep sigh) : Not much 
more than one, I must admit—but (hope¬ 
fully), perhaps, Aubyn’s visit will put every¬ 
thing right. Archie was immensely taken 
with her at Lucerne, and he certainly seemed 
interested in philately. I really believe 
that if she had stayed another month he 
would have proposed, and, perhaps, taken 
to stamp-collecting himself. I have every 
hope that before three weeks have passed 
Aubyn and Archie will be engaged, and that 
he will have almost given up this terrible 
golf, in order to interest himself in her 
hobby. Stamps are so delightfully harmless, 
and never spoil the furniture ! 

Enid : Oh ! they are—except Archie’s 
stamps when he misses a drive ! Of course, 
if he does fall in love with Aubyn he must 
give up golf, because no man can play fifty- 
four holes a day and court his future wife 
at the same time—particularly if she’s 
fond of indoor amusements, like Aubyn. 

When I think of-* 

(Archie appears at French window—he 
is seen paying a very small caddie who 
is carrying a huge bag of dubs , and is 
talking so loudly that the remainder of 
Enid*8 sentence is lost.) 

Archie (to caddie) : You young idiot—I’ve 
half a mind not to pay you!—you’ve lost 
three “ Haskells,” three “ Elites,” and one 
“ Swallow ” for me to-day! Can’t you 
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watch where the balls are going! I’ll be 
out again in ten minutes—mind you be 
ready, and keep your eyes open over the 
next round! # 

(Boy goes, and Archie enters the room. 
His hoots are caked with mud, and he 
immediately stands on a white rug after 
hanging hag of dirty dubs down on to 
satin-covered sofa. Mrs. H. drags him 
away from rug while Enid takes dubs 
off sofa.) 

Mrs. H.: Archie, do change your boots 
—you’ll ruin the carpet! 

Archie : Yes, I must change ’em before 
I go out again—puts you off your game to 
have three or four young bunkers sticking 
on to your feet! Phew ! ( Throws himsdf 
into cnair with every evidence of 'physical 
fatigue.) 

Enid : But you aren’t going out again , 
are you ? Remember, Aubyn Lesley will 
arrive soon after four, and we don’t want her 
to find out that you’ve degenerated into a 
knickerbockered “ muddied oaf ” directly 
she comes ! 

Archie ( picking up poker and swinging 
it as if he were driving) : Ah ! yes, of course, 
she’s coming ! That’s ripping ! I wonder 
if she’ll care to walk round with me and 
keep my score. (Business with poker.) 

Mrs. H. (pouring out tea) : Aubyn is 
not interested in golf, dear. If you recollect, 
she Went in for stamp-collecting, and, as you 
seemed to like it so much, I’ve asked her to 
“ bring her hobby with her.” I—er—we 
thought you might help her to arrange her 
albums like you used to do. 

Archie : Oh, yes, yes—clinking job ! 
it gets dark early now, so I shall have 
plenty of time. By Jove! (screwing up 
piece of paper into a hall, and then seizing 
driver out of hag), I believe Turfer Was 
right, after all. 

Enid: Who’s Turfer, and how was he right ? 
r Archie: The new “pro.” I had a round 
with him this afternoon, and he says my 
grip is strained. It ought to be freer— 
more like this! (Swings dub, sends 'paper 
hall among the tea things, and, if practicable, 
breaks either glebe, cheap vase, or window.) 

Mrs. H. (wringing her hands) : Oh, Archie, 
Archie, what is to become of us ? (Sobbing.) 
Can’t you remember that this is a furnished 
house, and they’ll charge us treble value for 
everything that’s damaged ? 

Archie (savagdy throwing himsdf into 
chair) : Idiots to build a house that you 
can’t swing a brassie in ! De Foozelle was 
only saying to-day that every house ought to 


be built with a room large enough for driving 
practice. 

Enid (handing him tea) : Who is De 
Foozelle ? 

Archie : Oh, a chap up at the club—a 
twenty-four handicap man, but, still, a 
decent sort. I have arranged- 

Enid : I went to the town library to-day 
and got a new book. (Aside.) Anything to 
change the conversation. (Aloud, handing 
hook to him). Have you read it ? 

Archie (looking at tide) : “ One Woman’s 
Love.” No—er—I don’t think I know 
anything about one woman’s love—just 
yet awhile. 

Enid : Perhaps philately may teach you. 

Archie : Ah ! (Turns over leaves , then 
puts hook down, and takes up one he has 
brought in with him); We’ve both been on 
the literature track to-day—I’ve got some¬ 
thing with a bit more in it than “ One 
Woman’s Love.” (Hands it to Mrs. H.) 

Mrs. H. (puts on spectacles and reads title 
of hook): What is it called ? “ The Com¬ 
plete Golfer,” by Harry Vardon. Oh ! 

Archie : Fine thing! There’s a passage 

here about the use of the niblick that- 

(Takes hook, and is about to read aloud, 
when Enid wrenches it from his hand.) 

Enid : Oh, can’t you leave the subject 
alone fo/ one minute ? What do mamma 
and I want to know about niblicks ? 

Archie (rising and draining tea-cup): 
You’d want to know if you’d been badly 
bunkered like old MacSlice was this morning. 
I’d just driven off the tenth—a fine drive 
it was—270 yards, I should think—when— 
(Caddie appears and taps at window.) Yes, 
what is it ? (Archie rushes out and speaks 
to him, then returns.) I must be off at once— 
three other chaps have sent for me to play 
in a foursome- 

Enid : Wait a minute. Did you bring 
back my silver pencil ? You promised 
you would—I lent it to you for scoring. 

Archie: I believe I’ve got it here. (Turns 
out pockets and takes from them about two 
dozen halls, a sponge case, scoring cards, 
captive tees, etc., etc . Business.) No—ah ! 
I remember, it’s in the pocket of the brown 
waistcoat I left at the club. 

Enid: That makes three waistcoats, 
four hats, five shirts, six pairs of boots, tc:i 
collars, two complete suits, and nine tics, 
you’ve got up at the club now l (Arch 13 
rushes out of French window. Enid follows 
and calls after him.) Archie—you haven’t 
time to play! Aubyn is due—and you 
promised to be here when she arrived. 
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Tell them you’ll play to-morrow instead— 
Archie- 

(Akchie’s voice , sounding fainter and fainter 
as though retreating.) “All right--all 
right! ” (Enid returns to room and picks 
lumps of mud off white mat. Loud ringing 
of bell and sound of wheels. Enid rushes 
to window.) 

Enid : Here’s Aubyn, “ our last hope ”— 
and looking prettier than ever ! She’ll save 
us yet. ( Hurries out of room , sounds of 
their meeting and welcome. Mrs. Hitter 
scurries about and hides “ The Complete 
Golfer” some balls , and other traces which 
Archie has left behind , Aubyn and Enid 
enter chattering. Mrs. Hitter greets Aubyn 
affectionately.) 

Mrs. H.: So good of you to come, my 
dear ! Gome and sit down—Parker will see 
to your things. (They lead Aubyn to sofa 
and fuss round her.) 

Aubyn : I’m just delighted to come! 
I’ve thought so much about you all since 
Lucerne, and, after all, correspondence is 
a very poor substitute for companionship, 
isn’t it ? What a sweet house you have 
here—and so close to the links! Do any 
of you play golf ? 

Enid (hurriedly) : Er—er—Archie—er— 
has played just once or twice. (Rattles 
on.) Yes, it is good of you to come. Archie 
was delighted when he heard that you had 
promised to spare us a month. 

Aubyn : So kind of him! And how is 
he ? (Tjoolcs vaguely round the room.) 

Mrs. H.: Oh, very well! He’ll be in 

directly. He’s only just gone- 

Enid (interrupting loudly): He’s gone 
towards the post. He won’t be long—he’ll 
be so sorry to have missed being here when 

you arrived, and - (Sounds of Archie’s 

voice heard from without.) Ah, here he is ! 
I’ll run and tell him you’ve come. (Aside.) 
He mustn't say anything about the royal 
and ancient home-destroyer for the first 
half hour ! (Runs out of French window.) 

Mrs. H.: I hope you’ve brought some 
songs with you, my dear ? 

Aubyn : I’m afraid I’ve given up singing, 
Mrs. Hitter. My hobby seems to take up 
all my time, and to absorb all my interests. 

Mrs. H.: Oh, I’m sure it must be most 
enthralling! Archie will be so interested 

to hear- (Enter Enid and Archie. 

He has left his dubs outside , and his boots 
arc mu(Ucs8.) 

Enid (aside to him): Remember, not 
a word about golf ! (He advances , greets 
Aubyn, and sits on sofa by her side.) 
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Archie : This is jolly to see you again ! 
I should have been back before, only when 
I got to^the club-houSe—er—the post-office, 
I mean, they had to find another man to 
take my place in the fours- 

EsflD (interrupting and glaring at Archie) : 
You know how one has to wait at these 
country post-offices. 

Archie (bending over Aubyn with great 
empressement): You—er—-can’t think how 
ripping it seems to see you again. (< Continues 
talking to her sotto voce, gives her tea , etc., 
while Mrs. H. and Enid speak aside.) 

Enid : Mother, she’ll save us yet! The 
“ royal and antient ” game of golf will 
be deserted for a woman and stamp 
albums ! (Crosses to Aubyn ) You did 
bring “your hobby,” as mamma calls it, 
didn’t you ? 

Aubyn : Of course! I was only too glad 
when you asked me because, to tell you the 
truth, I can’t exist for three days without 
it! By the by ( rising , and crossing, and 
moving towards the door), do you mind my 
seeing if they’re all right ? I left them in 
the hall, but I’m never content till I’ve 
counted them to make sure that none have 
been lost or stolen ! So silly, isn’t it ? 

Mrs. H.: Not at all. We know how 
valuable your albums are. 

Aubyn (pausing with hand on door — 
standing half inside and half out): Albums t 

Enid : Yes, your stamp albums. 

Aubyn : Oh, I’ve given up those long ago 
—almost directly after Lucerne. (Steps 
outside and then returns bearing a huge 
bag of golf-dubs.) This is my hobby now ! 
Golf l (Mrs. H. and Enid stand R C y 
looking paralysed and aghast . Aubyn glances 
anxiously at them, while Archie seizes the dubs 
in transports of joy.) You did mean me to 
bring my bobby, didn’t you ? 

Archie : Of course we did ! It’s ripping. 
What’s the time ? Nearly five! If you 
don’t feel too tired, we could manage five or 
six holes before it’s dark. 

Aubyn : I should like it immensely, if 
M -s. Hitter will excuse me- 

Mrs. H. (jointly): Yes, my dear—by all 
means—yes. (Aubyn and Archie pass 
through French window , excitedly talking 
go'f jargon, while Mrs. H. and Enid sink 
bach on chairs R and L.) 

Mrs. II.: Oh, what shall we do ? 

Enid : There’s nothing to do except to 
get them married as soon as possible I 
(Curtain fells as Aubyn and Archie dis¬ 
appear talkina about “ iron shots,” “ stymed 
at the tenth, “ a good lie,” etc., etc.) 
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In one of the Indian outbreaks, not long after the American Civil War, the 
Kiowas carriedwith them into captivity a child too young to remember the 
mother they had killed. The boy was adopted by the Kiowas and, to all 
intents and purposes, grev) up an Indian. Thai l.ttle child is now a 
clergyman, an ev angelist and lecturer, and the story he here tells is the 
actual life-history of his Indian father, Zip-koh-eta. 


The Marriage of Tsilta. * 

* * J* J* * By JOSEPH K. GRIFFIS. 


T HE trees had leafed sixteen times since 
Tsilta first opened her eyes in her 
father’s tepee. Her full, rounded 
form was that of a young antelope that 
dances in the sunshine when the grass is 
green and tender. Her face was a morning 
when the prairie flowers bloom and breathe 
their sweetest perfume. Her eyes were 
those of the fawn, her hair the veil of mid¬ 
night. When she opened her full red lips 
and spoke, there was the music of the nil 
which laughs away its life among the flowers 
on the hill-side. 

Red Scar was gaunt, wrinkled, and ugly, 
and had two wives. In other days he was 
good to look upon, and a warrior unafraid. 
In a fight with soldiers a bullet struck the end 
of his nose, ploughed a furrow across his 
cheek, and left a trail easy to read. Under the 
stress of excitement the scar would turn a 
deep crimson colour, hence his name. His 
visits to the lodge of Tsilta’s father were 
frequent and prolonged ; and he always lost 
in the gambling, for he saw nothing but 
Tsilta. He made many raids on the herds 
of the Cheyennes and therefore was 
rich. 

One day the maiden saw him of the red 
scar point her father to a herd of fifty ponies. 
Her father wagged his forefingers across 
each other, and her heart sank, for she knew 
that she was given to ugly Red Scar in ex¬ 
change for the ponies. 

Zip-koh-eta (Big Bow) was young and 
handsome and brave. Tsilta had danced 
many times with him. The hug of his arms 
was strength, and his touch made glad her 
heart; for in him was enough. 

With hair veiling her face, Tsilta passed 
his lodge, and this told him the story. The 
young warrior in strong words said what he 
would do—there would be two swift horses 
at the crossing of the river, under the big 


tree, that very night. And then away— 
and away! 

With lightness of step and brightness of 
eyes, Tsilta returned to her father’s lodge. 
But when she looked into the face of Red 
Scar she shrank back as from an old, lean 
coyote and would have fled. But he caught 
her by the wrist and in a voice like a bear’s 
growl said : “ My wife.” She turned an 
appealing face to her father, but he nodded 
and said simply : “ His wife.” 

She obediently followed Red Scar to his 
new tepee, passing his old, weather-stained 
lodge, before the door of which sat his two 
hag-like wives, who turned away their faces 
as they passed on. Inside the new lodge he 
had erected for her she crouched down at the 
furthest side, like a wounded deer from the 
hateful-fanged wolf. 

At night Red Scar made a mescal feast for 
his friends, at which he ate so many of the 
spirit beans that he slept a long time, and his 
lodge was empty for the whole night. When 
he awoke, Tsilta was sitting meekly by the 
fire. Zip-koh-eta was not seen in the camp 
that night. 

When Red Scar sat down to gamble, one 
of the men looked at him slyly and said: 
“ Red Scar has a wife.” The bullet’s trail 
on his face became a flame, but he replied 
nothing. A company of young roysterers 
passed by, and one of them in a voice filled 
with ridicule said: “Red Scar has a wife.” 
There was a glistening of eyes and a flare of 
the scar, and that was all. 

After dark, when all was still in the camp, 
there was the call of a whip-poor-will in the 
brush, and Red Scar saw his new wife raise 
her head with a quick start. Again and 
again there was the call. The tall, gaunt 
man rose and seized a rawhide lariat, 
clutched her arms and bound them behind 
her back. 
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“ Red Scar has a wife,” he snarled in her 
ear, his face like the western storm-cloud 
when Hie sun is setting. Binding her feet 
together he made the lariat fast to a lodge 
pole overhead, buckled his knife to his side 
and lay down to sleep. 

Time passed. There was silence save for 
a sound like the breeze in the bushes where 
Tsilta lay against the wall. Outside from 
time to time there was the whip-poor-will’s 
call, plaintively insistent until far into the 
night. Then there was a slight noise at 
the doorway of the lodge. 

Red Scar crept like a shadow across the 
floor, listened a moment, hurled back the 
flap, and leapt outside. There was the 
sound of feet, a blow, a low gurgling, then 
quiet. The jealous husband returned to 
the fireside, threw on a handful of bark and 
sat down. His wife lay with her face to the 
wall. As the light grew stronger she saw a 
t iny stream of red creeping under the edge of 
the lodge and slowly make its way towards 
her face. A foot from her eyes it formed 
into a little pool. 

The sun had walked up above the tree- 
tops when the husband and wife stepped out¬ 
side the tepee, she following, as do all 
obedient wives. A blanket about his tall 
form hid his marred visage and reached to 
his mocassined feet. Tsilta’s long black 
hair veiled her face. The whole camp was 
astir, for a big thing was to be done that 
day. 

Red Scar strode on up the sloping hill with 
long, purposeful steps. Behind in a strag¬ 
gling procession came men, women, and 
children. On the summit of the hill the tall 
man halted and faced the slight, girlish 
figure. About them gathered the expectant 
people in a circle. 

Red Scar let fall his blanket. A knife 
glittered in his hand. He took one step 
towards the shrinking girl; the women drew 
their blankets more tightly round their faces 
as they shot glances of approval at one 
another. The man stood straight as the 
arrow in his quiver, his great chest drinking 
in big gulps of the morning air, the scar on 
his face as a prairie fire on a distant slope 
when the ground is wet with rain. Tsilta 
stood as does the bruised flower wilting 
under the fierce glance of the summer sun. 

“ Tsilta ! ” TTie voice of Red Scar was 
harsh, guttural, and vulture-like, grating 
upon the perfumed breeze of the morning. 

“ Tsilta, by the law of the Kiowas, the wife 
whose feet walk in the crooked trail, must 
suffer one of two things. She may die by 
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the hand of her husband, or he may cut her 
nose from her face.” 

The girl stood like an imago of stone; 
The man seized her dishevelled hair and 
raised it from her face. Her soft eyes 
looked unflinchingly into his own and from 
the proud lips there came no sound. The 
knife glinted close to her face. 

“ No, not that! Let Tsilta die ! ” The 
quavering, plaintive voice had in it the 
shudder of autumn winds when the leaves are 
falling. She could not, she would not live to 
bear always the badge of dishonoured wife¬ 
hood, undeserved as it was. The gibes and 
sneers of the women would be worse than 
death. 

Red Scar thrust his knife into its scabbard 
and drawing his how from its panther-skin 
cover placed one end upon the ground, his 
knee in the middle, and by a dexterous 
movement slipped the noose of the string 
into the notch ; then, with well-accustomed 
hand, fixed a barbed arrow to the string. 

The sun was flooding hill and valley with 
rare radiance; but darkness was upon the 
women’s faces that looked upon the maiden. 
A flock of crows wheeled down among the 
trees neaT the river, and their cawing was the 
funeral chant of Tsilta. The mocking¬ 
bird’s song from the thicket was the taunt¬ 
ing voice of dying hopes. A butterfly like a 
piece of a rainbow that had slid off the edge 
of a cloud, floated gently between the fierce- 
faced, relentless man and the defenceless girl. 

Red Scar thrust his left foot forward, 
the muscles of his right arm swelling into 
ridges as he drew the arrow to the head. 
Then came a clatter of feet, the flash of a 
horseman; Red Scar was hurled backwards 
to the earth ; there was a shout of tri\unph, 
and Tsilta was swept from the ground by a 
circling arm—and they were gone. 

“ Zip-koh-eta! ” shouted a hundred 
voices, as the daring rider whirled away. 
On and on, across flower-decked prairie and 
grass-grown rise, through wooded streams 
they sped. 

On a high hill the young warrior halted 
and faced the back trail. In the distance 
were two oncoming horsemen. He dropped 
his precious burden to her feet. “ Tsilta will 
wait here,” he said, the battle-light gleam¬ 
ing in his handsome face os he strung up his 
bow. How masterful he appeared to Tsilta, 
as the war-gleam shot from his eyes and 
filled his face! In the lead of the other 
rode a tall, gaunt figure with a blood-coloured 
scar on his face. Straight towards him rodo 
Zip-koh-eta. 
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As they met, the young warrior’s horse 
swerved to the right, and as they passed 
there was the twang of a bow-string; Red 
CcarV horse reared and plunged headlong 
to the trail-side, where he lay with an arrow 
sticking in his side. Zip-koh-eta rode 
back to the waiting one, who placed one foot 
upon his and sprang lightly up behind him, 
and again they sped onward, the remaining 
pursuer nearer than before. 

In a brush-lined ravine Zip-koh-eta 
whirled out of the trail and waited. Through 
the bushes the fast riding warrior came. 
As he drew abreast there was the well-timed 
music of a bow-string; from the horse’s 
side came a spurt of blood, and he floundered 
among the bushes. 

With a merry whoop that echoed among 
the cafions, the young warrior with the 
maiden at his back rushed on. Night came 
and they Were alone in a wooded dell where 
a bubbling spring refreshed them. The 
tired horse cropped the tender grass; the 
stars kept watch. 

“ One sleep, and then Zip-koh-eta will go 
back and fight,” he whispered, as they sat 
with his one robe around both their bodies.. 

“ But Red Star is strong and cunning, and 
he has had much fighting; and—if—he 

should kill Zip-koh-eta-” He gave a 

scornful laugh at her fears. 

“ Zip-koh-eta is a man [ How won he his 
name ? How had he acted when the scar- 
faced one would have driven his arrow 
through her little body ? No. He must go 
back and prove to all the men that he has a 
right to call Tsilta ‘ wife.’ ” 

* * * * 

The day was yet young when a man and 
woman on a single horse halted before the 
lodge of Satan ta, chief of the Kiowas. 

“ By the law of the Kiowas, Zip-koh-eta 
asks for fairness in fight with Red Scar,” 
said the man. 

“ The law of the Kiowas shall not be 
broken,” answered the great chief. There 
was the beating of the council drum. The 
warriors quickly assembled. The aged 
Medicine Man arose and made known the 
law of the Kiowas touching the case of Red 
Scar and Zip-koh-eta. 

Should a man steal another's wife and 
remain away one sleep and then return, he 
preserves his place and right of a warrior^- 
the right to fight to the death with the 
offended husband. But should he be caught 
or should he kill one who pursued him, or 
should he not return, in any such case he 
shall be considered an outlaw and therefore 


worthy of death, and must suffer as a 
criminal. 

Zip-koh-eta stood ready to meet in mortal 
combat the aggrieved Red Scar, who must 
fight or cease to be a member of the tribe, 
or, remaining, must cease to be a warrior. 
They must fight to the death at the pleasure 
of the victor. 

“ Now,” said Satanta, when the Medicine 
Man had finished, “ let the men meet in 
fight.” 

A prolonged “ hoo-oo-o-oo-oh! ” from 
every warrior announced the universal 
approval. It was Red Scar’s right to choose 
the weapons. He, knowing the skill of the 
younger man in the use of the bow, chose 
the knife. That fight lingers yet in the 
memories of the Kiowas, and the prowess 
of one of the combatants is still sung by the 
camp fires and at the feasts. 

The men faced each other, stripped to the 
skin save for a bit of buckskin about their 
loins. Red Scar seemed to have the advan¬ 
tage in brawn and weight, the muscles 
gathering in hard bunches and standing out 
in ridges with every movement of his 
seasoned body. 

The younger man was still a sapling, 
but his strength and agility were well- 
known among the young men of the tribe. 
The people stood in a great circle about the 
combatants. Tsilta was seated upon a 
robe beside the aged Medicine Man, her 
alert eyes, quick, heaving bosom and expec¬ 
tant attitude telling the tale of her deep 
concern. 

The scar flamed out the deadly hatred in 
his heart as its owner fastened his piercing 
eyes upon the face of his youthful antagonist, 
who stood in easy attitude waiting for the 
word. A knife was handed to each one at 
the same time. Red Scar took his with a 
savage grab, and the fight was on. Zip-koh- 
eta went with a rush, but halted just out of 
reach of the other’s knife, which described a 
circling sweep. 

Again he approached, this time carefully, 
inch by inch, body crouching, and every 
nerve and sense alert. Almost within 
reach of his tall foe he halted and gave a 
backward spring—none too soon. The 
other stood in his tracks. Zip-koh-eta must 
go to him. He did go. 

This time erect, feinting, side-stepping, 
and dancing away, light as a shadow, the 
gleaming knife of Red Scar playing in circles 
and thrusts above and around his face and 
body, but never touching the agile youth, 
who twisted, ducked, and glided in and out. 
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Not for a moment did Red Scar take his 
gleaming gaze from the face of the youth, 
and with great self-restraint waited for a 
favourable opportunity for one good thrust. 

“ Red Scar is a stiff-legged buffalo,” 
laughed the youth tauntingly, as he straight¬ 
ened up out of reach. “ He has chosen the 
place which his blood shall make red.” 
There was no reply. 

“ He crept out into the darkness and stuck 
his knife into the back of his best friend. 
He is a coyote, who dares not fight in the day¬ 
time.” 

Still no reply fiom the grim warrior. 
The supple youth lurched back just in time 
to avoid a vicious stab as Red Scar took one 
quick, advancing step. Then came the most 
insulting epithet that could possibly be 
applied to a Kiowa warrior. Zip-koh-eta 
thrust out his face while a sneering smile 
played over it. “ Red Scar is a woman ! ”— 
he did not finish the sentence. He of the 
marred visage bounded forward, there was a 
swish of his knife which the other narrowly 
escaped ; but before he could recover, the 
fingers of Zip-koh-eta closed upon his throat 
—a grape-vine twist of the leg, a thud on 
the ground, and Red Scar lay upon his back, 
with eyes starting from their sockets as he 
gasped for breath. 

The knife was poised for the home thrust. 

“ Red Scar may live if he will say that he 
is a woman,” hissed the voice of the victor. 

No reply from the fallen man. 

“ Let Red Scar say that he has the heart 
of a woman, and he shall live,” repeated 
the triumphant youth, planting his foot 
upon the heaving breast of the vanquished 
varrior. 

The reply came guttural and firm : 

“ Red Scar is a man. He can die.” 


Zip-koh-eta lifted away his foot; admira¬ 
tion mingled with his smile of triumph. 
Throwing away his knife he beckoned to 
Tsilta. He took her by the hand and drew 
her to the centre of the circle. Then,'turning 
defiantly to the assembled warriors, he said: 

“ Men of the Kiowa, this woman has not 
violated her wifehood. She is a true woman; 
For three winters I have hoped that she 
would kindle the fire in my lodge. Red Scar 
had ponies. Her father gave her in exchange 
for them. Her husband was jealous, and 
killed his best friend in the darkness, think¬ 
ing it was I who was prowling about hia 
lodge. I have kept the law of the Kiowas. 
I have spoken no word to her that a Kiowa 
warrior need be ashamed of. I love her. 
Dare any one of you say that she shall not 
be my wife ? If so, let him step out and 
meet me now and here with the knife.” 

He paused for the answer. A shout of 
applause burst from the men. He strode 
towards his lodge, Tsilta with light step 
following, her black hair floating behind like 
a stream of glory. At the door she turned 
in time to see Red Scar leap upon a horse and 
dash madly across the prairie, never to 
return. 

♦ * * * 

Years circled on. One day Zip-koh-eta, 
the great war chief of the Kiowas, returned 
from a raid into Texas. In his arms was a 
white baby boy. He placed the captive 
child against the bosom of Tsilta, who nursed 
him as her own, and the child’s affections 
twined around her heart. He grew to young 
manhood under the sunshine of her love, and 
learnt to call her “mother.” With pride 
he loved to call “ father,” Zip-koh-eta, who 
taught him the lore of the prairies and the 
art of war. I was that child. 


The Return of the Prodigal. 


j » j * * By A. BERNARD HODGSON. 

The story of a double tragedy» 


R-R-R-R-R rang the night-bell. 

Doctor Watson rose with a sigh and 
went to the window. He had only 
just got in from a tiring case, and now he 
was without doubt to be deprived of the rest 
of his night’s sleep. “ What is it ? ” he 
asked, leaning out of the window. 

“ Please, sir,” said the boy who had rung 
him up, “ Mrs. Owen’s very bad again and 
wants you at once.” 
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“ Dear, dear! I’m afraid it’s the last 
time Mrs. Owen will want any earthly help,” 
thought the Doctor. “ All right,” he added 
aloud, “ I will be there almost at once.” 

Mrs. Owen was an old widow, whose hus¬ 
band had been a petty officer in the Navy ; 
he was washed overboard ohe stormy night; 
and since his death Mrs. Owen had lived 
in a little cottage with her one son, Jack. 

But Jack was what is usually known as 
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“ a bad lot.” Left at an early age with none 
to train him but a weak and fond mother, 
he had drifted from bad to worse. Beginning 
writh> frequenting the public-houses of the 
town, he had gone on to gambling and 
betting. Continually unlucky, he had 
striven by desperate means to get straight 
again. 

At last, threatened with exposure and 
prosecution, on his being unable to pay a 
debt, he had taken all his mother’s money 
that he could lay hands on ; had broken into 
a shop in the town, taken the till, and dis¬ 
appeared none knew where. Since that 
time he had not been heard of; and his old 
mother had lived alone, save for a little lad 
whom she had adopted from the charity 
school. She, however, always hoped for 
Jack’s return and always had a pathetic 
little meal laid and a bed ready for the 
prodigal. But he came not. 

Doctor Watson arrived at the house and 
went upstairs. One glance was enough to 
tell him that Mrs. Owen’s hours were 
numbered. She lay, to all appearance, 
lifeless, worn to a shadow by the fever 
which consumed her. Her mind had begun 
to wander and she spoke continually of her 
son. 

Doctor Watson felt his blood grow hot 
as he heard the poor old woman remonstrat¬ 
ing with her sen, pleading with and beseech¬ 
ing him to give up his evil ways, and praying 
for him. He realised how absolutely brutal 
and callous the boy had been, and how 
utterly unworthy of his mother’s love. He 
also perceived that his patient was dying 
as much from a broken heart as anything 
else; her desire for life had vanished, and 
with it the power to throw off the fever. 

The morning began to break; the first 
birds began to twitter and a ray of light 
came through the blind. The restless fingers 
lying stretched out began to pick at the 
counterpane, and the cheeks seemed to fall in 
while the bones stood out in sharp relief. 

The doctor looked at his watch ; it was 
six o’clock. He poured a few drops of medi¬ 
cine from a glass between the old woman’s 
lips. The eyelids fluttered slightly and 
the wandering mind came back for a moment 
to its surroundings. 

14 Doctor,” she said, “ you’ve been very 
good; but I shall go at dawn.” 

The clock ticked on. Suddenly a cock 
cjcw. The milkman turned the far corner 
of the street and his cheery cry echoed along 
the road ; a couple of carts, laden with farm 
produce, passed beneath the window. 


Eight o’clock struck from a neighbouring 
church; the milkman had gone and the 
street was quiet once more. The doctor 
went to the window and looked out. The 
sun was just peering over the river and his 
broad beams turned the water into gold. 
From where he stood he could see over the 
roofs of the town; the hum of the city’s 
life came up to him. 

Busy men, intent on getting to their 
office, began to hurry past; a hawker 
appeared with a raucous voice; all spoke 
of the earnestness of life, while behind in the 
little room lay ono who, before the man 
opened his letters at the office, before the 
hawker had sold his stock, before the sun 
had risen above the houses, would have solved 
the great secret; would know more than 
the wisest and would understand the why 
and the wherefore of all life’s perplexities. 

Nine o’clock. The doctor turned back 
into the room and blew out the light. Save 
for a slight increase in pallor his patient was 
unchanged. 

Suddenly there came a tap, tap on the 
window, as if an ivy twig were knocking on 
the pane; hardly noticeable except for the 
effect it had on the old woman. She 
moved restlessly and opened her eyes. 

The tapping began again. Thinking that 
the noise disturbed her, the doctor opened 
the window to remove the twig ; immediately 
he was conscious of a draught of cold wind 
and of the presence of something in the 
room ; but he quickly forgot this, for he 
heard a noise behind him. 

Turning, he saw Mrs. Owen sitting up in 
bed, with arms outstretched, looking at 
something. 

“ Jack, she said, “ Jack,” and there was 
a world of tenderness in her voice, “ you’ve 
come back, dear. You’ve been long away, 
and I’ve wanted you so much. Now I shall 
be happy.” She sank back. The doctor 
ran to catch her, but there was no need ; 
the eyea grew glassy, the smile became fixedj 
Mrs. Owen was dead. 

♦ * * * 

After seeing to the necessary arrange¬ 
ments, the doctor returned home. As he 
sat down to breakfast he glanced at the 
morning paper. His eye caught a 
paragraph which turned him sick and 
faint. A couple of lines at the bottom of 
the page read: 

“ John Owen will be hanged this morning 
at nine o’clock for the murder of his wife 
on Chelsea Bridge.” 
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A good joke will always bear re-telling, and succeeds in raising 
a laugh, however often it is repeated. The anecdotes include i in this 
feature are, in the main, entirety new ; those which have appeared in 
print before are so mirth-provoking that no excuse is needed for bringing 
them to light again. 

Readers are invited to contribute to these pages, and should send 
their anecdotes to 44 Half-Minute Stories,” THE NOVEL MAGAZINE, 
18 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. In all cases the source of anecdotes 
must be given. 


PHIL MAY AND THE MERCHANT. 

A short time before his death Mr. Phil 
May, the popular artist, received a circular 
letter from an American business house 
engaged in the sale of dried fruit, inviting 
him to compete for a prize to be given for 
the best design to be used in advertising 
their wares. Only one prize was to be 
given, and all unsuccessful drawings 
were to become the property of the fruit 
men. 

After reading the circular, Phil May sat 
down and wrote the following letter: 

“The Directors, Dried Fruit Cx 

“Gentlemen, —I am offering a prize of half-a- 
crown for the best specimen of dried fruit, and 
should be glad to have you take part in the com¬ 
petition. Twelve dozen boxes of each kind of fruit 
should be sent for examination, and all fruit that 
is not adjudged worthy of the prize will remain 
the property of the undersigned. It is also 
required that the charges on the fruit so forwarded 
be paid by the sender.—Yours very truly, Phil 
Mat.” 

<9/ 

THE COW WOULD FINISH IT. 

An old lady, who had a large dairy in 
Alloa, N.B., was usually very mean, but 
she took a generous turn one day, and 
promised each of the maids a new bonnet 
for the annual August holiday or fair. 

She asked Maggie what kind she would 
like, silk or straw. 

“ Weel, ma’am,” said Maggie, after 
careful and deep thought, “ since ye in¬ 
sist on gi’en me a bonnet I think I’ll take 
a straw one; it will, maybe, be a mouthfu’ 
tae the coo when I’ve done wi’ it.” 
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FREDDY'S REASONING. 

Little Patient (in hospital): “ Nurse, 
are there cows in Heaven ? ” 

Nurse : “ No, Freddy, I think not.” 

“ Well, 1 think there must be.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“ Isn’t Heaven the Promised Land ? ” 

w Yes, dear.” 

“ Well, it says in the Bible that it is a land 
flowing with milk and honey; and, if there 
are no cows, where do they get the milk ? ” 

<8t 

PREPARATIONS FOR A BATH. 

An Englishman who has travelled a good 
deal tells of a hotel experience in the 
interior of Arkansas. He had arrived at a 
small settlement, and repaired to the inn 
which was situated on the outskirts of the 
town, arid on the bank of a stream. 

After a dinner of cold meat and bread 
he lighted a cigar, and the proprietor said : ; 

“ Stranger, is thar anything we ’uns kin 
do foh you at all ? ” 

Thinking to confound his host, the English¬ 
man said : 

“ Well, yes, come to think of it, I’d like 
to have a bath.” 

The proprietor let his feet drop from the 
railing upon which he had hoisted them, 
went into the house, and returned in a 
moment with a huge tin cup full of soft 
soap, a rough towel, and a pick and shovel 
which he offered to his guest. 

“ What’s pick and shovel for ? ” asked 
the Englishman. 

“ Waal, stranger,” answered the landlord, 
“ th’ watuh's low, and yo’U hev to dam up 
the creek! ” 
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BEWARE OF THE CANON . 

A worthy Yorkshire Canon, who had 
been greatly displeased by an aet of dis¬ 
obedience perpetrated by one of his gar¬ 
deners, sought an interview with the 
offender in order to reprimand him. 

Knowing that if able to avoid this 
interview until his master's wrath had 
^abated, he would come off with only a few 
mild words of censure, the man kept out 
of his way. 

A few days afterwards, however, when 
the storm was quite over, master and man 
came face to face in one of the hothouses, 
and the Canon asked : 

“ Why have you avoided me in so 
pointed a manner of late, Johnson ? ” 

To which the gardener wittily replied: 

“ Now, I'll put it to you as a man, sir; 
would you, if you could help it, stand in 
front of a Canon to be blown up ? " 

<8t 

MISS MARION TERRY'S REALISM. 

Miss Marion Terry, who has made such 
a success in Captain Drew on Leave , is, of 
course, a sister of the famous Ellen, and is 
one of the most finished and artistic actresses 
on the stage. On one occasion, when she 
was playing in Far from the Madding 
Crowd , one of the characters had to revile 
her, and this was more than the feelings of 
the crowd in the pit could stand. The actor 
whose unhappy lot it was to abuse Miss 
Terry was greeted with a loud shout of, 
“ Why don’t someone tweak his nose ? ” 

NO FIGHT. 

The inhabitants of a country village 
Which was being visited by some members 
of the British Association were very much 
at a loss to conjecture what it all meant. 
The vehicles, the number and sturdy 
apearance of some of the excursionists and 
—so far as they could see—the absence of 
all motive for the gathering, puzzled 
them exceedingly. 

At last, when the party that had formed 
a circle round a distinguished professor to 
hear his explanation of the conformation 
of the surrounding country, had broken 
up and was leaving the place, one wonder¬ 
ing rustic was heard to remark to another 
in a tone of severe disappointment: 

“ Why, Bill, Ah'm blest if it isn't all 
over! They've broken up t'ring, an' 
there isn't goin' to be a fight after all! " 


DOESN'T WASTE WORDS NOW. 

“ My husband," said the lady who 
combed her hair straight back from her 
brow, “ used to waste words a good deal, 
but he has gradually outgrown the habit 
since he and I have known each other." 

“ And how has this happened ? " the 
other lady asked. 

'‘It has just been a sort of natural develop¬ 
ment—evolution, you might, perhaps, call, 
it. The first letter he ever wrote me was 
shortly after we had become acquainted, 
and before there was really anything like 
an understanding between us. This is 
the way he signed it: 

“ ‘ Yours, my dear Miss Weston, most sincerely, 

“ 4 Joaif Hamilton Easton.’ 

“ There, you see, were ten words— 
enough for a telegram—just to bring a 
commonplace, friendly letter to an end. 
But after we became engaged, his first 
letter to me was signed this way : 

444 Yours, my darling, affectionately, 

“ ‘ John.’ 

“ That, you will observe, was a reduc¬ 
tion of 60 per cent, from his conclusion 
as a mere friend. The first letter he ever 
wrote to me after we were married was 
signed : 

44 4 Yours, 

‘“John.”* 

She stopped for a moment and sighed, 
and then continued: 

“We have been married seventeen 
years now. Yesterday I received a letter 
from him. Here is the way' it was 
signed : ‘ J.* " 

Of 

A CURE FOR TOOTHACHE. 

A dentist, who had become nervous by 
the occurrence of several burglaries in his 
vicinity, was somewhat startled by having 
a man come regularly at the same hour 
every evening and sit on his doorstep. 

He finally suggested that, if it were 
all the same to him, he would be pleased 
to have him divide his attention, and sit 
on some neighbour's doorstep for a while. 

“ But it wouldn't be the same," shouted 
the visitor in return, “ nor anything like 
it. You are a dentist, and I have an 
aching tooth that I haven't the courage 
to have pulled out. I come here every 
evening trying to make up my mind to 
have it out, and as soon as I come in 
sight of your house it stops aching, and 
when I sit on your doorstep, and the con¬ 
founded thing knows it can be pulled out 
if it gives me trouble, I have some rest." 
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44 VERBAL" AIL ROUND. AWKWARD COMPLIMENT. 


Herb is a story which a theatrical 
manager tells against himself. An actor 
came to him and applied for an engage¬ 
ment . There did not seem to he much 
need of him, but his demands in the way 
of salary were very modest, and the 
manager said to him: 

“ Well, you may consider yourself 
engaged. I fancy I can find something 
for you to do.” 

The newly-engaged man looked at the 
manager questioningly. 

“ How about a contract ? ” he asked. 

“ Oh, never mind a contract. We'll 
have a verbal contract.” 

There was a look of mild reproach in 
the eyee of the man as he answered sor¬ 
rowfully : 

“ Sir, the last time I made a verbal 
contract I drew a verbal salary.” 

USING UP THE REMNANTS 

Tn an out-of-the-way village in the west of 
Ireland a Catholic priest, old enough to be a 
little vague in his memory, preached a 
sermon one Surday on the parable of the 
Loaves and Fishes. 

He pointed out to his flock what a miracle 
it was that Our Loid should have fed five 
men ard two women with thousands of 
loaves and thousands of fishes, and asked 
whether any of his hearers thought they 
could do the same wonderful thing. 

It did indeed strike the parishioners that 
after all there did not seem to be so much of 
a miracle in it, and one, Pat Rafferty, was 
bold enough to say that he thought he could 
have done it himself. 

This and his lapse of memory were duly 
brought to the ears of the old priest, who saw 
his mistake, and, with a humorous twinkle 
in his eye, said : “ Oh, I’ll put that right next 
Suidiy.” 

When next Sunday came round, he 
explained to his congregation how he should 
have said that Our Lord fed thousands of 
men and thousands of women with five 
loaves and two fishes. 

“ Now,” said he, “ Pat Rafferty, do you 
think you could do that ? ” 

“ Faith, your Reverence,” said Pat, 
“ indeed, and I think I could.” 

“ And how would you do it ? ” retorted 
the priest. 

“ Why, your Reverence, with the lavin'8 of 
last Sunday /” 
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There is such a thing aa being too per¬ 
sistently complimentary. A candid and 
well-meaning professor, who had witnessed 
the performance of a little play in -a 
private house, in which his hostess had 
taken the leading part, met the lady as 
she came from behind the curtain. 

“ Madam,” he said, rushing up to her, 
“ you played excellently, that part fits you 
to perfection.” 

“ Oh, no, professor,” said the lady 
modestly; "a young and pretty woman 
is needed for that part.” 

“ But, madam,” persisted the professor, 
“ you have positively proved the contrary! ’* 

Of 

TOMMY'S PRIDE. 

Tom’s mother had made him a pair of 
knickerbockers out of a pair of his fathor’s 
left-off trousers. 

Tom is five, and, of course, was very 
proud of the garments. 

One day a lady called on his mother 
when he also happened to be at home. 

After the usual greetings, the lady 
turned to Tom and said: 

“ Why, Tommy, what a swell you look 
in your now knickerbockers, to be sure! ” 

Thereupon Tommy stands up proudly 
and exclaims, looking at them : ? 

‘Ain’t they fine! My papa was 
married in these knickers.” 

Of 

HURRYING HIM UP. 

“ Jack,” said a pretty girl to her 
brother, the other day, “I want you to 
do something for me—there’s a dear 
fellow.” 

“ Well, what is it ? ” growled Jack. r 

“ Why, you know that wig and mous¬ 
tache you used in the theatricals ? ” 

“ Well ? ” 

“Won’t you put them on and go to 
the concert to-night ? Reginald and I will 
be there, and I want you to stare at mo 
the whole evening through your glasses.” 

“ You want me to do that? ” 

“ Yee, and as we come out you must 
stand at the door and try to slip a note 
into my hand. Take care that Reggio 
sees you, too.” 

“ What’s all this for ? ” v 

“Because, you see, Jack, Reggie likes 
me, I know; but then he’s awfully slow, 
and as he is well off, and lots oi other 
girls are after him, he’s got to be hurried 
up, as it were.” 
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UNSOLICITED ASSISTANCE. 


Mr. Atkins came into the library and 
smiled a smile of scorn at seeing his wife 
with a hatnmer in her hand. Quietly he 
stood, tolerantly watching her while she 
struck a nail first on one side and then on 
the other. 

“ My dear,” said Mr. Atkins, “ that isn’t 
the way to drive a nail.” 

“ It isn’t ? ” she said tartly, turning 
round and looking at him. “It isn’t? 
Did I say it was ? I didn’t want to drive 
the nail.” 

“ Evidently not,” he remarked com¬ 
placently, “ if that is the way you are going 
about it. Let me have the hammer.” 

“ But I don’t want to-” 

“ I never saw a woman yet who could 
drive a nail or a horse,” asserted Mr. Atkins, 
who was facetious at times in his condescend¬ 
ing way. 

“ I told you once that I wasn’t going 
to-” 


“ Of course you weren’t. Not if you 
went to work like that. This is the 
way to drive a nail.” 

His wife folded her hands before her and 
regarded him with mute resignation while 
he seized the nail between the thumb and 
first finger of his left hand. 

“ If you will notice, now, you should 
steady the nail thus, and hold the hammer 
tightly in the right hand. Keep your eye on. 
the head of the nail, not on the hammer. 
Swing it back so as to give a direct blow upon 

the nail, and- Ow ! Oof ! Ouch ! ” 

Mr. Atkins brought the hammer down 
smack on his thumb, dropped the hammer, 
poked the thumb in his mouth, and danced 
about on one foot madly. 

“ Did you hurt yourself, my dear ? ” his 
wife asked sweetly. The thumb came from 
between his lips and he roared : 

“ Hurt myself ? No. Oh, no ! Not at 
all! Simply maimed my hand for life. 
Why don’t you get some bandages and arnica 
and things to help me instead of standing 
there like a stuffed mummy ? Ooooo—ow ! 

w— w —w—bbbbb—spf—f—f—f-” 

The rest of his remarks were muffled by 
the replacing of the thumb in his mouth. 
Mrs. Atkins got a piece of rag and some arnica 
and bound up hi thumb. Then, when he 
had quieted down and adjusted himself in a 
comfortable chair with one cushion under his 
hand and another under his head, she said : 

“ I tried to tell you that I didn’t want to 
drive that nail. I was trying to loosen it 
so I might pull it out of the wall.” 


ANOTHER VICTIM. 

" Do you think that the motor-car will 
displace the horse ? ” asked the conversa¬ 
tional young woman. 

“ It will,” answered the nervous young 
man, as he gazed down the road, “ if it ever 
hits him.” 

& 

FOREIGNERS IN DIFFICULTIES. 

A Russian gentleman tells a funny 
story of his first encounter with the English 
language. 

The day after his arrival in London he 
made a call on a friend in Park Lane, and 
on leaving inscribed in his note-book what 
he supposed to be the correct address. 

The next day, desiring to go to the same 
place again, he called a cabman and pointed 
to the address that he had written down. 
The cabman looked him over, laughed, 
cracked his whip, and drove away without 
him. 

This experience being repeated with two 
or three other cabmen, the Russian turned 
indignantly to the police, with no better 
results. 

Finally the poor foreigner gave it up, 
and with a great deal of difficulty, recalling 
the landmarks which he had observed the 
day before, found his way to his friend’s 
house. Once there, and in company with 
one who could understand him, he delivered 
himself of a hot condemnation of the cabmen 
and the police of London for their imperti¬ 
nence and discourtesy. 

His friend asked for a look at the mirth- 
provoking address, and the mystery was 
solved. This was the entry: 

“ Ring the bell.” 

The Russian had with great care copied, 
character for character, the legend on the 
gatepost, supposing that it indicated the 
house and street. 

Readers are invited to contribute other 
examples of foreigners’ difficulties with 
languages, and payment will be made for 
any original ones published. Anecdotes 
should be sent to the Editor, The Novel 
Magazine, 18 Henrietta Street, London, 
W.C., and should arrive not later than 
February 3rd, 1906. All envelopes must 
be marked “ Difficulties ” in the top left- 
hand corner. 

<et 

“ Darling,” he whispered, “ my heart is 
on fire ; I am burning up with love for you.” 

“ Perhaps I had better call papa and have 
him put you out,” said she. 
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Here are the best of the anecdotes received in the recent “ Humorous Tragedies " 

Competition. 


HIS WISH GRATIFIED. 

A stoby is told of a tailor, tiring in a tittle 
country town many years ago, who was the 
proud possessor of a very fine parrot. 

The tailor very much wished to make 
the bird talk, and passers-by could often 
hear him indulging in such exclamations 
as “ Hallo ! ” “ Come along ! ” or “ Help ! 
Help ! Murder ! ” for the edification of the 
parrot, which, however, was most unwilling 
to repeat any of the expressions. 

When his neighbours asked the tailor if 
the bird made any progress, he would 
sigh deeply and say : “ Alas, no ! I would 
give anything to hear it speak, if only 
once.” 

One day the tailor set out to visit some 
friends living at a distance, and, thinking 
to amuse the younger members of the 
family, took the parrot with him in a 
basket. 

His way led him through a dark wood, 
where he was suddenly attacked by two 
highwaymen, who, binding him hand and 
foot, robbed him of all he possessed, except 
the basket, which rolled unnoticed to the 
side of the road. * 

Threatening to finish off the tailor if he 
made the slightest sound, the robbers 
moved off a pace or two to divide the 
contents of their victim’s pockets. 

Suddenly shrill cries of “ Help ! Help ! 
Murder! ” were heard. The robbers 
whipped round, one of them firing on the 
prostrate man, who, as he expired, gasped 
out: 

“ I said I’d give anything to-” 

The parrot had spoken at last. 

TAKEN TOO LITERALLY. 

A shephebd, thinking that what was good 
for his flock must be good for his wife, 
who was suffering from eesema, rubbed her 
well with sheep dip containing mercury. 
In a short time the woman died: 

Much distressed, the shepherd went to 
the doctor who had been attending his wife, 
and told him of her death, and what he 
had done, ending his story by saying: 
“ What shall I do ? ” 

“ Do ! ” answered the doctor angrily. 
u Do 1 You’d better go and hang yourself! ” 

The shepherd went home and acted 
on the doctor’s advice; 
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“TICKETS, PLEASE J " 

This following story comes from Franco; 
Its truth is not vouched for: 

Some time ago an express train going at 
full speed went off the rails before 
entering Orleans station, and there was 
a terrible wreck and loss of human lives. 

A stout, respectable-looking gentleman 
lying on the track, his body neatly cut in 
two, was addressed by an agent of the 
railway company, rather short-sighted or 
absent-minded. 

“ Your ticket, sir! ” 

Pointing to the second half of his body, 
some twenty yards ahead, the poor old 
gentleman answered : 

“ Sorry, my friend, but I kept it in one 
of my trouser poekets ! ” 

THE RESULT OF A JOKE. 

In the year 1805, a merchant vessel was 
ploughing its way along the eastern coast 
of South America. The Napoleonic War 
was then on, and, in consequence, the vessel 
carried guns and ammunition in case it 
fell in with any French privateers. It 
was Saturday night, and the seamen were 
enjoying themselves, as is their wont on 
a Saturday night at sea. Some of the 
rougher spirits were trying to persuade 
a young man who was on his first voyage, 
and who was a total abstainer, to join 
them in their carousals. As he refused, 
one of them emptied a quart pot of rum 
over the young man’s head as he sat with 
his head bowed on his arms over the table 
in the middle of the cabin. 

A scuffle thereupon ensued between the 
tormentors of the young man and some 
of the less rowdy characters who pitied 
him, during which the ship’s lantern 
was upset and sent rolling towards the 
young man, whose head still rested on the 
table. 

His hair, which was, of course, soaked 
with spirit, became ignited, and, plunging 
wildly round the cabin in his endeavours 
to stifle the flames, he stumbled and fell 
through a door right into the powder 
magazine. 

A terrible explosion took place, the ship 
was blown up, only one man surviving to 
tell the tale, he having drifted ashore on 
a piece of wreckage. 
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“MY BEST STORY.” 


Mr. George Griffith tried many professions before he settled down to that of a novelist. 
Among other things he is a great traveller. He has been round the world six and a half 
times , and on one occasion created a record by accomplishing the journey of 24,965 miles 
in sixty-four and a half days. 

Mr. Griffith selects “ The Plague-Ship TupisA ” as his best story for the following 
reasons. “ In the first place,” he says , “ I have no reason to believe that the story , as I heard it 
in the lonely little village away up in the Central Andes , was not really the life-tragedy of 
the man who told it to me. If I ever heard a true story, I think that was true; and moreover, 
tctth certain variations, easily to be accounted for by lapse of time and the possibility of 
slightly different versions , I heard the story confirmed at two or three places along the coast. 

“ In the second place, granted that it is true, I think that it contains very nearly all 
the elements of human tragedy. I have been on a plague-stricken ship on which there 
were fourteen deaths in four days , and so I can appreciate something of the horror of the 
situation, but. of course, in our case, the crowning dement of 4 love stronger than death ’— 
and death in one of its most terrible forms—was wanting ; and so also was the equally 
important dement of duty stronger even than love ilsdf. 

“ The Captain of the Tupis&— which, of course, was not the real name of the ship , for 
I promised not to tell it if I wrote the story—when he gave the order to fire, sacrificed 
everything that he had to hope for in this world; and the horror of his position would , of 
course, be immensdy increased by the fact that his order sent the girl who was to have 
been his wife to certain death, in the midst of the most hideous surroundings ; in short, l 
think it was an act of sacrifice that was little short of sublime both on his part and that of 
his bride that was to be ” 


The Plague-Ship “Tupisa.” 

* * * * * By GEORGE GRIFFITH\ 


T HE ride £rom Magdalena to San Pablo 
is one of the most woarisomo on the 
journey from Pacasmayo, the coast 
town, into the Interior, as it is always called 
in Peru, that is to say, the eastern slopes 
of the Andes, where the fertile Montana 
region stretches away, in range after range 
of magnificently-wooded mountains, until 
the mountains become hills and the hill3 
melt away into the boundless plains of the 
Amazonas. 

First a slow, toilsome ascent of three or 
four thousand feet, then an even more toil¬ 
some descent into the next valley, out of 
which the next ridge towered up, cutting a 
clear edge against the sky. At last, how¬ 
ever, San Pablo hove in sight—a cluster of 
white houses in the middle of a green patch, 
far away across an enormous valley and 
three-parts up the side of a great ridge about 
eleven thousand feet high, the last that had 
to be crossed before the giants of the Andes 
proper came in sight. 

It looked a lovdy spot from the distance, 
but when four hours* more riding brought 
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me to it I found it as forlorn and shabby 
and smelly as all the interior towns of Peru 
are. It was just about the last place on 
earth in which I should have expected to 
stumble across as tragic a sea-yarn as I 
have beard in the course of somewhat ex¬ 
tensive wanderings, and if my man, Patricio, 
had not had what he called una familia. 
by which he meant relations, there, I should 
have gone by another and less difficult 
route, and the story which is set out here¬ 
after might never have been re-told in 
English. 

I carried a " recommendation,” or letter of 
introduction, to the cura, or parish priest, 
of San Pablo, which Patricio had secured for 
me from the Governor of the town at which 
we had slept the night but one before— 
Magdalena. This cost me an advance of 
two dollars, which went to entertain the 
familia, and Patricio did it in such style 
that the next day he was quite unfit to 
travel. And that is how I came to spend the 
day with the cura. 

Now the cura of a pueblo, or township, in 
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the interior o! Peru is not, as a rule, the sort 
of person I should choose for a host. He 
is usually dirty, dissipated, and degraded, 
little better, indeed, than his Indian flock, 
a goodly portion of whose blood often flows 
in his veins. But this man was a gentleman, 
evidently a descendant of one of the old 
Spanish families which lorded it in Peru in 
the days of the Viceroys. He was of fair 
height and good carriage, with a grave, 
strong face, and, although he did not strike 
me as being much past middle age, the 
fringe round his tonsure was perfectly white. 

As we sat out on the piazza smoking our 
ever-succeeding little brown cigarettes, in 
the delicious coolness of the early evening, 
we somehow got back into a previous 
conversation on the Chilian war. 

“ The Chilenos were guilty of some terrible 
cruelties during that war, I have been told,” 
I said, after a little pause. 

The remark was really a sort of feeler, 
for I knew there were, many dark stories 
told about that bitter struggle, and perhaps 
this sad-faced, white-haired exile might 
know some. 

“ Yes, senor.- That is true, but war is 
war, you know, and Spanish blood is hot. 
It is fire when it is pure, but it is molten 
lava when it is mixed with the Indian. 
Yes, truly there were many horrible things 
done. I was down yonder then,” he went 
on, motioning with his hand towards the 
far-away coast across the dim ridges below. 

“ And therefore, perhaps, you saw some 
of them ? ” I said insinuatingly, as I refilled 
his glass. “ You know, Senor Padre, I am a 
story-teller by trade, and-” 

“ And therefore,” he said, with one of his 
grave, gentle smiles, “ when you meet 
anyone on your travels who knows any 
stories, you like to hear them, eh Well, 
yes, that is good. You know, we Spaniards 
are great story-tellers, and we would rather 
hear stories than read them. Yes, as I told 
you, I was down yonder in the war-time, 
and I saw some things and heard of others— 
things that you could write much about if 
you knew them. Let me think, now.” 

He looked out over the mountains, and 
up at the big, bright stars which seemed to 
hang in clusters down from the firmament, 
as they always do at considerable altitudes 
in very clear air. I thought I saw his face 
harden in the dim light, and his placid brow 
wrinkle into something like a frown. 

“ Senor, have you ever heard the story 
of the plague-ship that came from Panama ?” 

“Yes,” I said, “I have heard something 
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of the sort talked about more than once in 
the coast-ports, but I have never heard the 
real story, if there is one, as you seem to 
say.” 

“ It is so,” he replied gravely, looking 
once more at the western stars which shone 
over the Pacific, li and as you have nothing 
else to do just now but listen, I will tell 
it to you, if you please, and when you 
go back to England you can write it, 
and it will show the English people that 
even in poor, ruined, despised Peru, there 
are born men who know their duty, and can 
do it, no matter what the cost may be. 
Now, this is the story of the plague-ship : 

“ It was nearly the end of the war, and 
the Chilian fleet had captured or destroyed 
nearly all the poor little navy that Peru had, 
but there was one vessel which had so far 
escaped scot-free. She was the Huarura , 
a fast merchant steamer, which had been 
armed as a cruiser with good guns, both 
heavy and light, and, thanks to her speed 
and good handling, she had done not a little 
damage to the Chilian shipping and coast 
towns. She was commanded by a * captain 
of the Peruvian navy, Ricardo Caldera, a 
man who was then about thirty. 

“ I must tell you, for the sake of the story, 
that his father’s brother was a merchant in 
Valparaiso. His own home was in Lima, 
and before the war Ricardo had often 
visited his uncle. Now at his house, about 
three years before what I am going to tell you 
about happened, he had become acquainted 
with the daughter of another Chilian mer¬ 
chant, Senorita Carmen de Salta. To be 
short, she was very beautiful, and the two 
fell in love. Her parents were well pleased, 
for his blood was good and his family rich. 
Many Peruvians, you know, were still rich 
before the war. 

“ But Dona Carmen was still very young, 
and they insisted that there should be no 
talk of marriage until she had been to Paris 
to finish her education, as you know many 
sons and daughters of our good families 
here do. To this, of course, Caldera con¬ 
sented gladly, although the parting was 
sorrowful. She went, and then came the 
war, and Caldera saw the clouds of battle 
rise up between him and his hopes of happi¬ 
ness, for war is war between the South 
American peoples, you know, and the hatred 
that it leaves is bitter. 

“ Well, the war went on, as everyone 
knows, all to poor Peru’s disadvantage, l)oth 
on land and sea, until Caldera’s ship remained 
the only one that still flew the Peruvian flag; 
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One day, when she was cruising ofi the 
southern partof our coast-line, wellaway from 
the land, towards which she only approached 
at nightfall, she sighted a steamer chasing a 
sailing vessel. Caldera put on steam, and 
ranged up close to the steamer. The sailing 
ship hoisted Peruvian colours as he passed, 
and the steamer hoisted Chilian. That 
was enough for him. He opened fire as 
soon as he came within range, and so they 
fell to. 

“ The Chilian was a vessel something 
like his own, a passenger ship made into a 
cruiser, and in the end he sank her, but just 
as she was going down she fired a parting 
shot after the sailing vessel, which, by an 
unhappy mischance, tore a great hole in 
her stern, and caused her, too, to begin to 
sink. Almost the last shot before this had 
damaged the propeller of the Huarura , but 
she could still steam, though slowly, and 
Caldera went at once to the help of the 
sailing ship. 

“ He found that she was from Islay, and 
that she had over a hundred fugitives, 
mostly women and children, on board, who 
had fled from Islay when Chilians destroyed 
Mollendo, and were hoping to make their 
way to Panama. He took these, with the 
crew, out of the sinking ship on board the 
Huarura , and promised to carry them to 
Panama himself, since the Chilians held all 
the coast now, and, having no orders from 
the Government, he felt free to do what 
he thought best for his countrymen in 
distress. 

“ So, as there was no possibility for him 
to get the damage to his propeller made good 
nearer than Panama, he set out northwards 
at such speed as he could make with his 
rescued countrymen on board. This had 
happened early in the momillg, and towards 
the middle of that afternoon he sighted the 
smoke of a steamer coming southward, 
keeping far out as he was for fear of the war 
vessels on the coast. He kept on in his 
course towards her, trusting to his guns in 
case she should be an enemy, since he had 
now no more speed left. When the strange 
vessel came within clear view, he saw that 
she was a small, old passenger steamer of the 
' Chilian line, which he recognised as one called 
the TupiscL But there was no flag flying 
on her, nor, as they came closer, was any 
attempt made to hoist one. 

“ He thought this strange, but he saw 
aomethmg stranger still as he came closer, 
tor then from the bridge, through his glasses, 
he could see that there were people fighting 


on her decks, some forward and some aft, 
and he saw that someone in the forward 
part on the upper deck was trying to hoist 
a flag, and others were trying to prevent 
him ; but he could see no signs of guns, and 
so he steered close in, and then he saw a 
man and young girl with revolvers in their 
hands, keeping back a small throng of men, 
while another man fastened on the flag and 
dragged it up. 

“ As soon as the wind took it,/it opened 
out, for it was not tied up as flag3 usually 
are—but that, of course, I need not tell 
you—and when it opened out he saw that 
it was yellow. It was the flag of Plague, and 
as it went up the men made a rush forward 
at it, crying horribly, as if to pull it down 
again, and the girl and man fired two or 
three times each, and drove them back. 

“ And then the other man, when he had 
pulled up the flag, ran into the wheel-house, 
and presently dragged out a big blackboard 
and held it up on the rail. Caldera turned 
his glasses on it, and saw the dreadful word 
“ Viruda ” (Smallpox) in big, white letters 
on it. Then the two ships came very near 
together. The girl after she had fired av/av 
all the shots from her revolver, turned round 
towards the Huarura , and spread out her 
arms and screamed : 

“'Viruda/ Viruda / We are plague- 
stricken, nearly all of us. Keep away! 
Some hope to escape and would board you. 
Keep away! * 

“ Then, agonised as the voice was, Caldera, 
stricken with wonder and horror, recognised 
it. He turned his glasses on the girl, and 
recognised her, too. It was Carmen, his own 
Carmen, his promised wife, there on the 
plague-ship ! How she came there, of course 
he knew not, but she was there, and that was 
true enough and horrible enough for him. 

“ Then she saw him standing on the bridge 
of the Huarura , and screamed out again : 

“ ‘ Ricardo ! Ricardo caro / Keep away 
from us. Do not try to rescue any. The 
viruda came on board at Guayaquil. The 
ship is a pest-house. Keep away ! # If you 
cannot, then sink us, for we must die.’ 

“ Now, senor, you will easily see that no 
man could well have been placed in a more 
dreadful position than poor Caldera was by 
these words. He was a gentleman with pure 
Castilian blood in his veins, and he was also 
a patriotic son of Peru. He loved this 
heroic girl as only a Spaniard can love, and 
he saw her now, in this awful situation, for 
the first time for three years. He would 
have given his life, nay, his soul, to save her, 
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but he had a hundred women and children, 
dear to others, and his own gallant crew 
to guard. If the ships touched, the stricken 
ones would leap on board, bringing horrible 
disease and death with them. Nay, if 
even a boat passed from one to the other, 
the infection would pome with it. 

“ He had seen, too, that the Tupisd, 
slow as she was, was faster a little, a very 
little, than his own half-crippled ship, and 
that if he sought to escape her she must 
sooner or later overtake him. What hope 
was there, then, for those under his care, 
save in the last, awful resort to the guns ? 

“ Still, even now, he could not bring him¬ 
self to give the word to fire. Instead, he 
altered the course of the Huarura, and 
steamed away, shouting back to Carmen : 

“ ‘ Throw yourself overboard, Carmen, 
mia, you and those who are still clean, and 
we will save you. You others, keep off, 
or, by the holy Saints, I will fire ! I would 
save you if I could, but I have women and 
children here, and I dare not.’ 

“ Seeing that the Huarura was trying to 
get away, those who had taken the Tupisd 
changed her course and steamed after her. 
Then Caldera gave the order, and the guns, 
large and small, swung round, and the 
muzzles went down. Again he and his 
officers shouted their warning, and, to show 
that they were in earnest, a shot was fired 
across the Tupisd , but too high to do any 
harm. 

“ Still she came on, slowly gaining on the 
Huarura . Carmen had fled up on to the 
bridge, where two or three men, and among 
them the one who had put out the black¬ 
board, were keeping back the crowd with 
revolvers, but they could not steer the ship 
from the wheel-house, because the mutineers 
had broken the connection, and were steering 
with the after-wheel. 

“ At last, when the Tupisd was getting 
very close, those on the bridge had fired all 
th^ir cartridges away, and so they, too, 
began to shout to Caldera to fire because of 
what he had said about the women and 
children. They were brave men, you see, 
senor, men who would rather die themselves 
than bring death on the innocent. And 
Carmen cried out, too, praying her lover, 
by the love he bore her, and by all things 
holy, to forget his love and do his duty. 

“ And while she was crying out thus there 
was a rush from the deck to the bridge—a 
rush of men with faces horrible to behold. 
There was a fierce fight, a fight with living 
death for a while, and then Caldera, his 
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heart torn with agony and his brain reeling 
with despair, saw one of those deaths iu 
human shape seize Carmen and clap his 
hand over her mouth; 

“ The same moment the word ‘ Fire * 
left his lips. The great guns roared out, 
and a shell burst right under the bridge 
of the Tupisd , blowing it and all on it to 
fragments. Another pierced her side and 
tore a great hole down to the water-line, 
and at the same time the shot and bullets 
from the smaller guns fell like a bail-storm 
on her decks, striking down the already 
stricken men and women alike—horrible 
work, senor, but what else could be done ? ” 
“ Nothing, I suppose,” I said, speaking 
for the first time since the cur a had begun. 
“ It was a hideous situation, but, after all. 
Captain Caldera did his duty. Of course, 
the Tupisd went down ? ” 

“ I am glad you think that, senor,” he 
said very softly. “ I am glad you think 
that. Yes, the Tupisd sank, and every soul 
with her. : . . That is all.” 

“ You have told me a strange and terrible 
story, Senor Padre,” I said, “ and I will tell 
it again on the other side of the world for 
the sake of the heroes who did their duty, and 
of that brave girl who did hers so well.” 

I should have stopped there, but I said : 

“ But if you will pardon my curiosity, 
Senor Padre, you have told the story as only 
an eye-witness could have told it. May I 
ask if that is true ? ” 

“ Yes, senor, that is true,” he said, rising 
from his seat and holding out his hand. “ I 
was one of those on board the Huarura . 
Now, buenos noches / We have sat lat£, 
and you have far to ride to-morrow.” 

Then I saw the mistake that I bad made, 
and said “ Good-night ” and went to bed. 

* * * * 

Three months afterwards I was silting 
with my friend Major Harris on the verandah 
of the English Club at Callao, telling him of 
the cura and his story. 

“ Yes,” he said, when I had done, “ that 
is quite true. Senorita de Salta went 0:1 
board the Tupisd at Panama. She was on 
her way home from Paris. That was found 
out after the war from the agent’s passenger 
list. When the war was over, Caldera 
resigned his commission and entered the 
Church. I heard afterwards that he devoted 
himself to teaching the Indians in the In¬ 
terior, and, from what you tell me, I have no 
doubt that you heard the story from his 
own lips.” 
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The exciting ad<ventures of favo schoolboys on one of the Hebrides 

Islands* 


A STARTLING DISCOVERY. 

“ T HOPE you’re contented at last, Phil. 

X Of all the utterly uncivilised, inac¬ 
cessible, one-horse shows in Great 
Britain I should think this island of ours is 
the champion! ” 

The speaker was Tom Mclvor, a broad- 
shouldered, pleasant-faced lad of seventeen, 
and his remark was addressed to his brother, 
a year his senior. The pair were seated on 
the summit of a rugged cliff overlooking the 
only landing-place on the island of Uisken, 
one of the loneliest and least accessible 
of the outer Hebrides. 

“ Yes, I think this will do,” answered 
Phil Mclvor reflectively. “ We’re right 
away from civilisation, in the shape of 
collars and top-hats, masters, exams, and 
other abominations, and that’s something 
to be thankful for, at least. I reckon we 
ought to have a ripping time here. Jolly 
good notion, asking the Pater to let us bury 
purselves hero, wasn’t it ? ” 

“ I’ll tell you when I see how things pan 
out,” replied his brother cautiously. “ It 
will save his pocket, anyway; we couldn’t 
spend money here if we tried. Keeping 
two louts like you and I at Michfield costs 
a dickens of a lot, as he says, and Scotch 
landowners aren’t millionaires nowadays. 
The old factor seemed glad to have us, 
didn’t he?” 

Phil nodded absently. He was thinking 
of his father, the baronet, striving hard to 
maintain the family dignity on a sadly- 
diminished rent-roll. The old gentleman 
had secretly welcomed Phil’s suggestion 
that he and his brother should be allowed 
to spend their summer holidays on the 
remote island of Uisken, a part of the 
baronet’s estate which he had not visited 
for many years, leaving it in charge of 
honest old Angus McTodd, the factor. 
And to-day the boys had arrived, to receive 
a respectful but none the less hearty welcome 
from their father’s agent and the simple 
crofters as the sons of the kindly “ laird,” 


who invariably forgot to collect their rents 
when seasons were bad. 

The little Stornoway steamer had deviated 
from her course, by special arrangement, to 
drop the lads at Uisken, and now they were 
alone on the cliff, feeling very much like 
shipwrecked mariners cast avray on a 
desert island. But there was plenty of 
fishing and rough shooting to be had, 
mountaineering of sorts among the rugged 
bens to the north, and opportunities for 
hosts of other outdoor pursuits. Finally, 
save for the few scattered families of 
crofters, they had the whole island to them¬ 
selves. What could two healthy public 
schoolboys want more ? 

****** 

“ I think we’ll turn back now, laddies, 
if ye dinna mind. I’m not so young as I 
used to be, ye ken, an’ ye’ve brought me a 
long way.” 

So said old McTodd, the factor, at the close 
of an afternoon’s walk, during which he had 
been pointing out to the two lads some of 
the landmarks of the island. The three 
stood now on the summit of a hill,^loping 
steeply down to a valley, on the further 
side of which, already shrouded in the mists 
of evening, rose the confused outlines of the 
miniature chain of mountains which formed 
the northern end of the island. 

“ Right you are, Mr. McTodd,” said Phil. 
“ Let’s sit down for a bit before we turn 
back, though. The view from here is fine.” 

They settled themselves comfortably on 
the heather-clad slope, and the old factoi 
proceeded to fill and light his pipe. 

Suddenly Tom gave an exclamation ol 
surprise. 

“ Is that a ruined castle I see over 
yonder ? ” he asked, as he pointed avrav 
into the gathering shadows below the distant 
mountains. 

The factor dropped his lighted match. 

“ Yes, there’s a castle there, right enough,” 
he answered uneasily. “ Hasna* youi 
father told ye of it ? ” 
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“ No,” said the lad. 44 Whdt place is 
it ? Does anyone live there ? ” 

“ Bless me, no! ” cried the factor, in 
a curious tone of voice that made the boys 
look at him in surprise. 44 ’Tis a strange 
place,' that, sirs—a vcrra strange place. 
They call it 4 The House of Fear ’ in the 
Gaelic, and ’tis said among the cottars 
that ’tis haunted.” 

44 Do tell us all about it, Mr. McTodd,” 
said;Pliil eagerly. 

44 Weel,” replied the old man thoughtfully, 
“ I dinna ken that there’s much to tell. 
The old place was built hundreds o’ years 
ago by the Stewarts of Barra, who used to 
own Uisken. They were a bad, bold lot, 
and most o’ them came to a violent end. 
Little by little they lost their estates, 
till at last they had only Uisken left. In 
the end, of course, your worthy father 
bought the island. What became o’ the 
Stewarts I dinna ken; they died out, I 
fancy. Anyways, there the old castle 
stands—mostly in ruins, an’ ye wouldna’ find 
a man in all the island who’d go near it.” 

44 But why not ? ” asked the matter- 
of-fact Phil. , 

44 Why not ? ” repeated the factor. 
44 Weel, for one thing ’tis hard to come at, 
and there’s nothing to take a man that way, 
Beein’ ’tis all rock and wilderness thereabouts. 
For another, as I’ve told you, they say 
’tis haunted.” 

44 You don’t believe that nonsense, 
surely, Mr. McTodd ? ” cried Tom Mclvor, 
with boyish scorn. 

The old man looked around him reflec¬ 
tively. 

44 Weel,” he said at last, 44 I’m no sayin’ 
I do, quite, but—but all the same I wouldna’ 
take any risks. *Tis an evil old place 
at best.” 

44 We’ll go over and explore it to¬ 
morrow,” cried Tom. 44 What do you say, 
Phil?” 

44 I’m on,” replied his brother with 
alacrity. 44 It’s jolly interesting, I reckon— 
especially with the ghost thrown in.” 

McTodd turned to him with an anxious 
expression on his rugged face. 

44 Now, don’t ye, sir,” he cried hurriedly. 
44 Take my advice an’ leave the old place 
alone. ’Tis uncanny, an’ there’s no knowin’ 
what might happen to ye.” 

44 We shall be all right, Mr. McTodd,” 
answered Phil sturdily. 44 If we meet any 
gbo3ts we’ll give ’em a lively time ! To¬ 
morrow, all being well, we explore the 
House of Fear.” 
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Next morning the lads set out to pay a 
visit to the ruined castle of the Stewarts, 
in spite of the old factor’s wishes to the 
contrary. After a toilsome tramp they 
found themselves, late that afternoon, on 
the bleak hillside which was crowned by 
the House of Fear. 

Curiously they gazed upon it. Once, 
it was evident, the place had been a castle of 
considerable strength, built in the baronial 
style of stone quarried from the hillsides. 
In places it was still well preserved, but 
the turrets were crumbling to decay, 
and the ancient moat was dry and over¬ 
grown with rank vegetation. Over every¬ 
thing brooded an indescribable air of gloom 
and desolation. 

44 Ugh ! ” cried Tom, with an involuntary 
shudder. 44 What a creepy-looking place ! 
No wonder they call it the 4 House of Fear.’ ” 

44 It doesn’t look cheerful, does it % ” 
acquiesced his brother. 44 Still, I think it’s 
worth exploring, if we can only find a 
way in.” 

He stopped abruptly, gazing with startled 
eyes towards the roof of the ancient pile. 

44 Tom,” he said quickly. 44 Didn’t McTodd 
say the place had been uninhabited for 
many years ? ” 

44 Yes,” replied his brother wonderingly. 
44 Why ? ” 

44 Look at that chimney yonder,” returned 
Phil, pointing upwards, 44 and tell me what 
you see.” 

Curiously the lad followed the direction 
of the outstretched finger* then he gave 
a low whistle. 

44 Great Soott! ” he said. 44 There's 
smoke coming out of it / ” 

44 You’re right,” snapped Phil. 44 Tom, 
there’s something mysterious about that. 
Where there’s smoke, there^ a fire, and 
where there’s a fire there’s usually a human 
being. Who can it be ? ” 

44 1 give it up,” answered Tom, gazing 
once more at the thin column of vapour. 

44 We must investigate,” continued Phil. 
44 Ghosts or no ghosts, we’re going into the 
castle to find out where that smoke comes 
from! ” 

BOB 

THE Id VINO CHAIN . 

OM followed his brother unhesitatingly. 
Straight to the edge of the moat Phil 
went; then he paused and looked 
around him doubtfully. 

44 1 don’t quite see how we are going to 
get in,” he said. 44 The people who built 
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this place didn’t mean anyone to climb 
over the garden wall, that’s evident.” 

The castle rose sheer from the moat— 
its grim, time-stained walls unbroken even 
by so much as a loophole till many feet above 
the ground. Here and there, higher up, 
could be seen narrow, iron-barred windows, 
but there was no sign of an entrance save 
the main gateway, closely barred by a 
rotting, though still substantial, door of 
oak, bound with iron bands. The draw¬ 
bridge had long since crumbled away and 
fallen into the moat, but the rusty iron 
chains still stretched unevenly across the 
gap. Phil was eyeing these- thoughtfully 
when an idea came to him. 

“ How would it be to shin up those 
chains, Tom ? ” he asked. “ We shall get 
covered with rust, but as we’ve only got 
our old clothes on that won’t matter. 
Then we can drop through that space under 
the archway, above the gate.” 

“ Right you are,” answered Tom readily. 

“ Here goes, then,” cried Phil, as he 
swung himself on to the chain. “ Don’t 
follow me till I see if it bears all right.” 

He had no sooner touched the rusty iron^ 
than a startling thing happened. His face v 
was convulsed with pain; he strove to 
cry out, but his tongue clove to the roof 
of his mouth, and he hung there, kicking 
spasmodically. 

“ What’s up, Phil ? ” cried his brother 
in olarm. “ What on earth is the matter ? ” 

There was no answer, but the spasmodic 
movements increased in violence, while the 
lad’s face twitched horribly. 

“ Good Heavens! He’s in a fit! ” 
thought Tom, and he sprang at his brother 
with the intention of lifting him down. 

As his arms closed round the struggling 
form he became conscious of acute pains 
all over his body, coupled with a curious 
numbness, but clenching his teeth he gave a 
mighty heave. Phil’s hold upon the chain 
relaxed, and the two lads went rolling down 
to the bottom of the moat together. 

Quickly Tom picked himself up and bent 
over his brother. He was conscious, 
apparently, but he was opening and shutting 
his hands in a curious fashion. 

“What’s up, Phil ? ” demanded Tom again. 

“ I don’t know,” came the husky reply. 
“ I felt an awful pain. I—I couldn’t 
—let go of the chain. What Was it ? ” 

“ Hanged if I know! ” grumbled the 
mystified Tom, rubbing his arms ruefully. 
“ I felt a pain, too—directly I got hold of 
you.” 


“ I—I think we’d better be getting back, 
don’t you \ ” asked Phil, and his brother 
nodded vigorously. 

With Tom’s assistance Phil scrambled 
out of the moat, and then the pair stood 
beside the drawbridge, gazing curiously at 
the scene of the accident. 

“ I can’t make it out,” said Tom. “ It 
was a most extraordinary sensation.” 

Cautiously he approached the chain again, 
staring at it fixedly. Then he stretched out 
his finger and touched it gingerly—to start 
back immediately with an exclamation of 
pain. 

“ Jupiter ! ” he cried excitedly. “ I’ve 
got it! That chain’s electrified ’, Phil, and 
we can think ourselves lucky the current 
didn’t kill us.” 

“ Electrified ! ” gasped Phil. “ Great 
Scott 1 I believe you’re right. Here, come 
away, I’ve had enough of this.” 

Not till the lads were a hundred yards 
away from the castle did he speak again, 
and then it was slowly and thoughtfully. 

“ Tom,” he said. “ There’s something 
jolly queer about this business. What 
should those chains be charged with elec¬ 
tricity for, except to keep people away ? 
And what sort of man can it be who lives 
there, unknown to anybody on the island, 
and dabbles in electricity ? I believe 
we’ve stumbled on to a first-class mystery. 
But we’ll probe it, or I’m a Dutchman.” 

When they reached home Phil told the 
old factor of their discovery of the afternoon, 
and the curious experience that had befallen 
them. 

“ What did I tell ye, sirs ? ” said the old 
man. “ ’Tis an evil place, and naught but 
harm can come to ye for meddlin’ there. 
I doubt not that smoke is a trick of the evil 
sperrits to tempt puir mortals to their 
' undoing.” 

“ Evil spirits be jiggered ! ” burst out Phil 
impetuously. “ Evil spirits don’t give 
people electric shocks. I tell you there’s 
someone liviiig there, Mr. McTodd—some¬ 
one like ourselves, I mean—and they’re 
so anxious to keep out intruders that they’ve 
hit upon that device to keep people away.” 

“ I dinna ken anything about elec- 
treecity, as ye call it,” answered the old man 
obstinately. “ I tell ye the place is haunted, 
an’ what ye’ve told me proves it.” 

The older lad stifled an exclamation of 
annoyance. “ Nothing of the kind, Mr. 
McTodd,” he said. “ There’s some under¬ 
hand business going on there, if you like, 
but no ghosts—unless the occupants rig 
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up spooks as part of their scaring-pff 
business. Look here, will you come with 
us again to-morrow to investigate ? ” 

“ Heaven save us all S ” gasped the old 
man in horrified tones. “ No, indeed. 
To think of it! No, sirs, ye don’t catoh 


me coin’ anigh the place.” 

“Very well, then,” said Phil. Wen 
going, at any rate. And this time I mean 
to get in. There’s someone living in the 
old castle—someone who’s got no right 
there—and I’m going to interview them, 
whether they like it or not! ” 


BBS 


LOST IN THE MIST . 


E ARLY next morning the two lads were 
astir, packing up a supply of food, 
candles, matches, and a length of 
stout rope fitted at the end with a strong 
hook. 

“ They can’t electrify rope,” said Phil 
as he coiled it up, “ and if we can get this 
little fish-hook over the battlements some¬ 
where, I’ll undertake to be inside in a jiffy.” 

They ate a hearty breakfast, their appe¬ 
tites quite unaffected by the worthy factor’s 
prognostications of disaster and renewed 
appeals to abandon the enterprise, and then 
set out. Ere leaving the cottage, however, 
Phil slipped into his pocket a loaded revolver 
which he had stowed away in his box. 

“ One never knows,” he told himself. 
“ It strikes me we may bump up against 
trouble, and if we do this little pop-gun may 
be useful.” 

It was a bright morning, giving promise of 
a nice day, although the pessimistic factor 
mumbled something about “ mountain 
mists ” as they went off. Striding out in 
the best of spirits, the two lads made rapid 
headway, and at mid-day sat down to eat 
their lunch on the far side of the valley from 
which they had first seen the House of Fear. 

“ It isn’t going to be such a fine day 
as I thought,” said Tom, looking up at the 
sky, now lowering and grey. “There’s 
quite a mist coming off the sea; you can 
hardly see the mountains at all.” 

“ Probably it was this mist old McTodd 
was trying to tell us about when we came 
away,” returned Phil. “ It is getting 
thick, isn’t it ? I think we’d better make 
haste across the valley while we can see 
our way, Tom. The fog won’t matter once 
we reach the castle.” 

Packing up the remainder of their food, 
the lads got to their feet and set off across 
the valley. Momentarily the smoke-like 
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mist, driving in from the sea, grew thicker 
and thicker, till the lads could see barely a 
dozen yards in front of them. 

“ Here, where are you going to, duffer ? ” 
cried Phil presently, as his brother turned 
off to the right. “ The path is over here, 

I know it by those rocks.’ 

“ Nonsense ! ” came the confident reply. 

“ It’s past these bushes. Come along.” 

Phil felt sure he was right, and that 
his headstrong brother would presently 
discover his error and rejoin him. So he 
plodded on doggedly for a few minutes 
until, without warning, a thick mist-bank 
swooped down upon him and blotted out 
everything. 

“ I don’t like this,” he muttered. “ We 
shall be tumbling over a rock presently 
and breaking our necks. Tom ! ”—he raised 
his voice to a shout—“ Come back, it’s not 
safe to go on in this fog.” 

There was no reply. 

“ Where’s the young beggar got to ? ” 
thought Phil, and he shouted again. Once 
more the silence mocked him, and the 
chilly embrace of the mist made him 
shiver. 

Now somewhat alarmed, Phil shouted 
several times, but no response came to 
his anxious hails. 

Although the fog was momentarily grow¬ 
ing more dense, he moved forward, shouting 
every few seconds. Time and again he 
tripped over invisible rocks, or slipped head¬ 
long down steep slopes, until at last, breath¬ 
less and soaked with moisture, he came to a 
halt, realising that not only had he com¬ 
pletely lost his brother, but that he had lost 
all idea of his own whereabouts. 

“ Here’s a pretty kettle of fish ! ” he 
muttered ruefully. “ What had I better 
do ? Try to get back to McTodd’s,^ I 
reckon, and get assistance. But how ? ” 

For more than an hour he stumbled along 
through the fog, striving hopelessly to 
come across some landmark that he could 
recognise. Just when he felt like giving 
up the quest altogether he found it—a 
stunted gorse-bush, which he remembered 
to have passed before they halted for 
lunch. The bush gave him a compass 
direction, and ten minutes later, exhausted 
but thankful, he was plodding along a rocky 
defile where he could not very well go far 
astray. 

Just as the shades of night were falling 
upon sea and sky he reached McTodd’s 
cottage, and poured out his tale of woe to 
the factor. 
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“ I’m afraid Tom’s met with some 
accident,” he said in conclusion. “ He 
would surely have heard me, otherwise. 
We must get up a search-party and look 
for him at once. Do you think the 
bloodhound would be of any use ? ” 

The old man started. 

“ I believe he would,” he cried. “ A 
good idea ! The old dog has found several 
bairns, at times, who got lost on the moor ; 
’tis likely he might find your brother. Get a 
cap or something of the laddie’s, an’ we’ll 
try him. I knew no good would come o’ 
your pokin’ into things that didn’t consarn 
ye.” 

While the factor donned overcoat and 
cap the anxious Phil dashed off to get some 
of his brother’s wearing apparel. The big 
bloodhound was let ofi his chain and 
allowed to snifi the garment, while the two 
watched anxiously. 

“ He’s got it! ” cried McTodd delightedly. 
“ Good old dog. He’s off.” 

With head down the intelligent animal 
started off, tugging strongly at the leash, 
held by Phil. Old McTodd hobbled along 
in the rear, carrying a ooat of Tom’s in 
case the dog should require a fresh scent. 

By this time the night breeze had driven 
away the low-lying banks of sea-fog, and 
soon the pair were travelling along the 
moorland under a star-spangled sky. 

At last they reached the bleak Jiillside 
where the brothers had parted, and Phil 
pointed out the spot where their unfortunate 
difference of opinion had occurred. 

“ I can’t think what can have become 
of him,” he said wearily. “ See, the dog 
pulls straight ahead.” 

With a sigh of utter weariness McTodd 
collapsed on to a boulder. 

“ I can go no further, laddie,” he said. 
“ I’m not so young as I used to be. Go ye on 
with the dog; I will rest my bones a little 
and then go back. I’ll rouse up some of 
the men and send them after ye.” 

With a jerk the eager dog sprang forward, 
pulling Phil after him, and a moment 
later they were plunging down into the 
valley, leaving the old factor far behind. 

“ The seent seems pretty fresh,” muttered 
Phil, as he dragged himself along after the 
hound. “ And we’re heading straight for 
the castle. Surely Tom wasn’t idiot enough 
to go there l ” 

The thought filled him with a nameless 
dread, and he forgot his own weariness 
in his anxiety for his brother. 

On and on went the faithful dog until it 


reached the very edge of the moat, sniffing 
eagerly at the herbage, and every now and 
again giving vent to a low whine. 

“ Good boy, good dog! ” breathed Phil. 
“ Where is he, bov ? ” 

Suddenly the dog gave a bound which 
jerked the leash from Phil’s fingers. With 
a growl that had something of canine 
triumph in it the hound sprang, at the rusty 
chain of the drawbridge. An instant it 
hung there kicking, then, with a dull moan, 
it fell upon its back and lay still. With 
horror in his face Phil darted up. 

“ Dead! ” he cried in a choking voice, 
gazing down pitifully upon the poor brute 
at his feet. “ This is the electricity, I 
suppose.” 

As he spoke his eye caught something 
white against the black of the moat. Eagerly 
he stooped to pick it up, and as he did so his 
heart sank within him, for he beheld the 
leather case containing Tom’s binoculars. 

“ Good Heavens! ” he muttered hoarsely. 
“ What does this mean ? I believe Tom 
must be somewhere inside there! I’ll 
find a way into that castle if I search for a 
week.” 

BOB 

PHIL 0AIN8 AN ENTRANCE. 

NO WING that he could not gain ad¬ 
mission by means of the chains, 
Phil looked about for another entrance. 
Moving cautiously and in the shadow, for 
fear of being observed, ho walked round the 
castle. On one side the walls were somewhat 
lower, and the ground in front more uneven, 
and here Phil scanned the stonework eagerly 
for signs of a practicable entrance. 

At last he saw something that gave him 
hope—a dim line of blackness against the 
dull grey of tho stone. It was a fissure 
in the solid masonry, probably caused 
by a subsidence of the earth beneath. 
It travelled sinuously up to the foot of a 
narrow, iron-barred window, barely half-a- 
dozen feet from the battlemented parapet, 
and sundry uneven patches of shadow 
seemed to promise footholds above. 

“ I’ll try it,” said Phil through bis 
teeth. “ There can’t be any electrical 
traps there, at any rate.” 

Quietly he descended into the moat, 
hooked his fingers into the fissure high 
above his head, and began that perilous 
climb. Sometimes the crack widened out 
so that he could get toe-holds; some¬ 
times, for a few terrible seconds, he 
hung by his fingers alone. But still, 
bleeding and breathless, he stuck to his task, 
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till at last, panting, he pulled himself 
on to the broad ledge of the window and 
rested awhile. Nothing was to be seen 
through the bars, and no sound reached his 
ears save his own breathing and the throb¬ 
bing of his heart. A moment later he was 
on his feet again, his eyes fixed anxiously on 
the remaining space of wall. Could he 
reach the top ? 

With his feet on the cross-bars of the 
window he pulled himself up to its top. 
Joy! A protruding arch of stonework 
crowned it, affording a secure foothold, 
and only a few feet above a grotesquely- 
carved gutter offered another step. 

A quick spring took Phil to the arch, 
another to the gutter, and twenty seconds 
later he swarmed over the battlements and 
lay panting upon the flat roof behind them. 

“ I’m in,” he muttered with grim satis¬ 
faction. “ I wonder if I shall get out 
again ? ” For the eerie horror of this great, 
silent castle had seized upon him, and he 
knew not what to expect. 

Pulling himself together with an effort, 
Phil drew his revolver and moved forward. 
Soon he found himself traversing a gloomy 
passageway leading into the main building 
of the castle, and here he slackened his 
pace, peering to right and left through the 
darkness, his ears on the alert for the 
slightest sound. \ 

Suddenly, without warning, his foot 
struck something lying across his path, 
md he halted with an involuntary shudder. 
Afar off, it seemed to him, he could hear 
the tinkle of a bell. 

“ Great Scott! ” he hissed. “ What’s up 
now ? What was that I kicked ? ” 

Fumbling in his pocket he produced a 
match, striking it hastily on his foot. The 
flickering flame show'ed him a wire crossing 
the floor about four inches above the stones. 

“ I’ve done it now,” he told himself. “ A 
signal, or I’m much mistaken. What can 
be the mystery here 1 ” 

For a moment he stood motionless, 
hesitating as to his course of action, but 
the thought of his brother decided him. 
At all costs he wnmld go on, and defy the 
inhabitants of the place to do their worst. 
Help was somewhere behind, he knew, 
and if both brothers disappeared such a hue 
and cry would be raised as would dispel once 
and for ever the mystery that enshrouded 
the House of Fear. 

He cocked his revolver as a measure 
of precaution and moved ahead again, 
holding up the match to light his way until 
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it died out, when he struck another. Ere 
long he came to a flight of ruinous steps 
leading downwards, and followed them, 
passing on the way two more of the' signal 
wires, which he carefully avoided. 

At the bottom of the steps he beheld a 
wide corridor before him, flanked on either 
side by doors. Though he held his match 
high, the feeble glow did not penetrate to 
the end of the passage. 

He was staring doubtfully down it when 
he heard a faint sound somewhere in front 
of him. A chilly feeling ran down his spine, 
then he advanced boldly, his weapon ready 
for instant action. 

“ Is anyone there % ” he cried. 

Only an echo from the vaulted roof 
answered him, and he strode into the corri¬ 
dor, intent on tracking the noise he had 
heard to its source. 

Halting at the first door—not without a 
nervous glance behind him—he flung it 
open—to behold a bare, cell-like room, 
totally devoid of furniture or any sign of 
human occupation. 

Disappointed, he turned to the second 
room. It was larger than the first, and 
he stepped inside to examine it properly. 
As he did so there came a creak behind him, 
and he turned like a flash. Too late ! The 
door slammed to, and there came to his 
ears the sound of a key turning in the rusty 
lock. 

For one dreadful moment Phil lost his 
head, flinging himself against the solid 
wood in an ecstasy of terror. Then he 
pulled himself together and leant against 
the wall to think. 

He was trapped, there could be no doubt 
of that. In searching for the brother 
whom he believed to be immured in this 
terrible place he had stumbled into exactly 
the same predicament. 

He was cursing himself for his headstrong 
folly in not waiting for the band of sturdy 
crofters w r hom old McTodd had offered to 
collect ere they started out, when, without 
the least warning, a panel in the door 
slid back, and a bright light streamed into 
the room. Turning with an involuntary 
start, Phil beheld a remarkable sight. 

■ ■ ■ 

THE SECRET OF THE HOUSE OF FEAR . 
RAMED in the opening, and lit up by the 
rays of a flaring torch, Phil beheld a 
face—tho face of an old, old man, 
with tangled white hair that mingled with 
his shaggy beard. But it -was the eyes 
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that most attracted the lad’s attention. 
Bright and piercing, they glared at him 
with the cold ferocity of some beast of prey. 
Instinctively Phil felt that he was in the 
presence of a maniac. 

“ And so I have you,” the stranger said, 
in a voice that was like the hiss of a snake. 
“ The second spy who would steal my 
secrets has over-reached himself. Fool! 
Did you think that Andrew Stewart had 
given his life to his work only to be cheated 
at the last by his rascally enemies ? ” 

“ I don’t understand you, sir,” Phil 
burst out. * I came here to find my brother, 
who I believe is somewhere in this castle. 
Have you-” 

“ Lies ! ” screeched the old man viciously. 
“ I know you for the spy you are ! I saw 
the pair of you when you would have 
scaled the chains yesterday, but my batteries 
drove you away. Then to-night you came 
again, and, owing to the temporary failure of 
the current, your accomplice got in. But I 
have him safe—I have him safe! And in 
the dungeons the pair of you shall stay till 
you die ! For twenty years I have worked 
here in secret, and now that my discoveries 
are ripe I will show you no mercy.” 

“ You’re quite mistaken, sir,” cried 
Phil. “ I’m no spy, or my brother either. 
We’re simply visitors on the island, sons 
of Sir Angus Mclvor, the owner, and-” 

“ Mclvor! ” shrieked the old man, with 
a fresh paroxysm of fury. “Now indeed 
you have scaled your doom ! It was the 
rascally Melvors who cheated our family out 
of their last inheritance, and who would 
have pulled this castle down stone by stone 
had they known that the last of the Stewarts 
of Barra had taken up his residence here. 
Aha ! this is a sweet revenge ! ” 

With a snort of fury the old man slammed 
the slide back into its place, and a moment 
later the lad heard him shuffling away. 
Then silence ensued onco more. 

“ I’ll be jiggered / ” Phil burst out 
viciously. “ What on earth am I to do 
now’ ? Whoever would have thought that 
this was the solution of the mystery—the 
last of the Stewarts living here, stark, staring 
mad, and apparently cherishing a deadly 
hatred for all the world ! What does he mean 
about his secrets, and spies, and all that rot ? 
And w hat has he done to poor Tom ? ” 

The thought sobered him instantly. That 
the old man was mad admitted of no doubt 
whatever, and if he had had Tom in his 
power for several hours, all sorts of things 
might have happened. 


Hastily he struck another match and 
looked around him. The room was window¬ 
less, and the walk were of solid stone. 
There was no hope of escape there. What 
about the door 1 It was of &olid oak, and 
the lock, though rusty and timeworn, looked 
serviceable enough. 

Suddenly Phil bethought himself of his 
revolver. He had heard of people blowing 
locks to pieces with a bullet; was it possible 
to shatter this one likewise 1 

“ Here goes for a try,” he muttered, “ and 
if that old maniac comes back to see what’s 
up, I’ll pot him, too ! ” 

Striking another vesta, he held the muzzle 
of his pistol against the keyhole and pulled 
the trigger. 

A muffled report, the ringing of metal 
fragments on the flagged floor, and he tore 
the door open. 

Out into the corridor he rushed, breathless 
with excitement. Afar off he heard the 
sound of hurrying feet, and turning a corner 
he beheld the madman, torch in hand, hurry¬ 
ing towards him. He was clad in a long, 
robe-like garment of dull red, which gave 
him an extraordinary appearance. 

“ Ha ! ” he screeched, at sight of the 
lad. “ You think to escape me, you cur ! 
But I will teach you differently.” 

With a howl of fury he launched himself 
at the boy, dropping his torch as he sprang. 
A moment later Phil Mclvor was engaged 
in a veritable fight for life. 

At last, with a desperate heave, Phil 
hurled his antagonist from him. The old 
man fell like a log, his head struck the wall, 
and ho lay still. 

The maniac was wearing a rope-like sash 
round his gown, and with trembling fingers 
Phil unknotted this and bound him securely.- 
He dare not risk another encounter. 

Then, picking up the torch, he went from 
room to room, shouting his brother’s name 
in a shaking voice. At last, to his intense 
relief, Tom answered him from behind a 
locked door. 

“ Thank Heaven ! ” cried Phil, and turned 
the key. A moment later Tom almost fell 
into his arms. 

“ Oh, Phil,” he said, in trembling tones. 
“ Where is that old madman ? He promised 
to kill me by inches. What a fool I was to 
go on without you ! I thought it would be 
fun to race you, and when I got to the castle 
I found the electricity had gone, and climbed 
up the chain. Then the old man came 
behind me, and-” 

“ Yes, yes,” Phil interrupted. “ We’ll 
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talk about all that afterwards. Let’s get 
out first, and find McTodd and his men.” 

Ascending to the battlements, still carrying 
the toroh, the two boyB were just in time to 
see a number of flaring lights moving about 
beneath them. A lusty hail from Phil 
brought the lights into a bunch and caused 
them to move forward. 

“ Is Mr. McTodd there ? ” bawled Phil, 
and there came a hail in answer and a host 
of eager questions. 

“ You’ll know everything presently,” 
said Phil. “ Have you got any ropes there ? 
Yes ? Good ! Go round to the gateway, 
and I’ll tell you how to get in. Don’t touch 
those chains, whatever you do.” 

* * * * 

There is not much more to tell. When the 
wondering band of rescuers came to explore 
the castle they found in its lowest vaults 
many strange engines and masses of appara¬ 
tus, the uses of which even Phil and Tom, 
with their knowledge of chemistry, were quite 
at a loss to guess. 

In another room were found the electric 
batteries which served to girdle the castle 
with signal wires and shocking devices, 
while in the large courtyard hidden behind 
the building were a number of well-kept 
beds of vegetables, on which the madman 
had evidently subsisted; 


Still bound, he was carried down to Mc- 
Todd’s house, and next day a fishing-boat 
conveyed him to the mainland, where he 
was duly handed over to the authorities as a 
dangerous lunatic. 

From inquiries made subsequently it 
transpired that the unfortunate man had 
been a professor at a Scottish University; 
Researches into abstruse sciences turned 
his brain, and he forsook his post and 
secretly took up his abode at the deserted 
castle of Uisken, the last stronghold of his 
family. An utter hatred of his species 
possessed him, and as the superstitious fears 
of the ignorant islanders kept them aloof 
from his neighbourhood, ha was able to live 
a life of absolute seclusion, his very existence 
undreamt of till the coming of the two ven¬ 
turesome schoolboys. 

As for Phil and Tom, they bade farewell 
to Uisken with genuine regret. 

“ Jove! ” said Tom, as the little 
steamer bore them away towards the 
mainland. “ We shall have something to 
tell the fellows when we get back, shan’t 
we?” 

“ I don’t know,” answered Phil thought¬ 
fully. “ There are some things one doesn’t 
care to talk about, and among them is the 
time I spent in the power of that old madman 
in the House of Fear.” 


& at CUP ms REMEDY. J. jt 

By A. S: B. Armstrong: 


A maiden sat at her casement wide , 

And as she looked on the world she sighed 9 
A nd the burden of her complaint was this : 

“ I would I could tell what can be amiss / 

For though I have healthy and wealth , and 
friends , 

And most of the things kind Fortune sends , 

I know there is something 1 have not got , 
Which 7 sorely need , though I know not what.” 

A youth rode by on a gallant steed , 

But his head was bowed and he took no heed 
Of aught on his way as he passed along , 

But muttered aloud: “ What can be wrong ? 
For though I am young , and strong , and brave , 
I know there is something for which I crave , 
The lack whereof is the only blot 
On life's fair page—yet I know not whetf ” 


But Cupid was watching the youth miss by t 
And swift from his bow a dart let fly ; 

The arrow struck with a sudden smart , 

Then glanced away to the maiden's heart. 

And the youth looked up , and the maid looked 
down , 

And the eye of blue met the eye of brown , 
While Cupid chuckled : “ A splendid shot! 
They stood in need—now they know of what.” 

The bells of the village rang sweet and dear 
As the bride with her faithful groom drew near ; 
She sighed no more , but softly gazed 
In his drooping eyes , now proudly raised. 
And Cupid , hid in an empty pew t 
Observed to himsdf : “ 'Twos I who knew 
The way to lighten the sorry lot 
Of folks in need of they know not whatP 
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Bardelys the Magnificent. * 

j* j* j* j* j * By RAFAEL SABATINI. 


CHAPTER XX. ( continued.) 

The Flint and the Steel. 

HEEE was a silence when I had done. 
Roxalanne sat on, and seemed to 
ponder. To let all that I had said 
sink in and advocate my cause, as to me 
was very clear it must, I turned aside and 
moved to one of the windows. 

44 Why did you not tell me before ? ” 
she asked suddenly. 44 Why—oh, why— 
did you not confess to me the whole infamous 
affair so soon as you came to love me, as 
you say you did ? ” 

“ As I say I did ? ” I repeated after her. 
44 Do you doubt it ? Can you doubt 
it in the face of what I have done ? ” 

44 Oh, I don’t know what to believe ! ” 
shd cried, a sob in her voice. “ You have 
deceived me, so far, so often. Why did 
you not tell me that night on the river ? 
Or later, when I pressed you in this very 
house ? Or again, the other night in the 
prison of Toulouse ? ” 

“ You ask me why. Can you not answer 
the question for yourself ? Can you not 
conceive the fear that was in me that you 
should shrink away from me in loathing ? 
The fear that if you cared a little, I might 
for all time stifle such affection as you 
bore me ? The fear that I must ruin 
your trust in me ? Oh, Mademoiselle, 
can you not see how my only hope lay in 
first owning defeat to Chatellerault, in 
first paying the wager ? ” 

“ How could you have lent yourself to such 
a bargain ? ” was her next question. 

44 How, indeed ? ” I asked in my turn. 
“ From your mother you have heard some¬ 
thing of the reputation that attaches to 
Bardelys. I was a man of careless wap, 
satiated with all the splendour life could 
give me, nauseated by all its luxuries. 
Was it wonderful that I allowed myself 
to be lured into this affair ? It promised 
some excitement; a certain novelty; diffi¬ 
culties in a path that I had—alas—always 
found oversmooth—for Chatellerault had 
made your reputed coldness the chief bolster 
of his opinion that I should not win you. 

“ Again, I was not given to over-nice 


scruples. I make no secret of my infirmities, 
but do not blame me too much. If you 
could see the fine demoiselles we have at 
Paris, if you could listen to their tenets and 
take a deep look into their lives, you would 
not marvel at me. I had never known any 
but these. On the night of my coming 
to Lavedan, your sweetness, your pure 
innocence, your almost childish virtue, dazed 
me by their novelty. From that first 
moment I became your slave. Then I was 
in your garden with you, day by day. Here, 
in this old Languedoc garden with yeu and 
your roses, during the languorous days of 
my convalescence. Is it wonderful that 
some of the purity, some of the sweetness 
that was of you and of your roses, should 
have crept into my heart and cleansed it a 
little ? Ah, Mademoiselle! ” I cried—and, 
coming close to her, I would have bent my 
knee in intercession but that she restrained 
me. 

44 Monsieur,” she interrupted, 44 we harass 
ourselves in vain. This can have but one 
ending.” 

Her tones were cold, but the coldness I 
knew was forced—else had she not said : 
44 We harass ourselves.” Instead of quelling 
my ardour it but lent it fuel. 

44 True, Mademoiselle,” I cried, almost 
exultantly, 44 it can end but one way ! ” 

She caught my meaning and her frown 
deepened. I went too fast it seemed. 

44 It had better end now, Monsieur. 
There is too much between us. You 
wagered to win me to wife,” She shuddered. 
44 1 shall never forget it.” 

44 Mademoiselle,” I denied stoutly, 44 1 
did not.” 

44 How ? ” she caught her breath. 44 You 
did not ? ” 

44 No,” I pursued boldly. 44 1 did not 
wager to win you. I wagered to win a 
certain Mademoiselle de Lavedan, who was 
unknown to me—but not you, not you.” 

She smiled, with never so slight a touch 
of scorn. 

44 Your distinctions are very fine—too 
fine for me, Monsieur.” 

44 1 implore you to be reasonable. Think 
reasonably.” 
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“ Am I not reasonable ? Do I not 
think ? But there is so much to think of,” 
she sighed. “ You carried your deception 
to far. You came here, for instance, as 
M. de Lesperon. Why that duplicity? ” 

“ Again, Mademoiselle, I did not,” said I. 

She glanced at me with pathetic dis¬ 
dain. 

“ Indeed, indeed, Monsieur, you deny 
things very bravely.” 

“ Did I tell you that my name was 
Lesperon ? Did I present myself to Mon¬ 
sieur, your father, as Lesperon ? ” 

“ Surely—yes.” 

“ Surely no; a thousand times no. I 
was the victim of circumstances in that, 
and if I turned them to my own account 
after they had been forced upon me, shall 
I be blamed and accounted a cheat ? Whilst 
I was unconscious, your father, seeking for a 
clue io my identity t made an inspection 
of my clothes. 

“ In the pocket of my doublet they found 
some papers addressed to Ren6 de Lesperon 
—some love letters, a communication from 
the Duke of Orleans, and a woman’s portrait. 
From all of this it was assumed that I was 
that Lesperon. Upon my return to con¬ 
sciousness your father greeted me effusively, 
whereat I wondered; he passed on to 
discuss—nay, to tell me of—the state of 
the province and of his own connection 
with the rebels, until I lay gasping at his 
egregious temerity. Then, when he greeted 
me as M. de Lesperon, I had the explanation 
of it, but too late. Could I deny the 
identity then ? Could I tell him that I was 
Bardolys, the favourite of the King himself ? 
What would have occurred ? I ask you, 
Mademoiselle. Would I not have been 
accounted a spy, and would they not have 
made short work of me here at your 
Chateau ? ” ^ 

“ No, no, they would have done no 
murder.” 

“ Perhaps not, but I could not be sure 
just then. Most men situated as your 
father was would have dispatched me. 
Ah, Mademoiselle, have you not proofs 
enough ? Do you not believe me now ? ” 

“ Yes, Monsieur,” she answered simply, 
4i I believe you.” 

“ Will you not believe, then, in the 
sincerity of my love % ” 

She made no reply. Her face was averted, 
but from her silence I took heart. I drew 
close to her. I set my hand upon the tall 
back of her chair, and, leaning towards her, 
I spoke with such passionate heat as must 
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have melted, I thought, any woman who 
had not a loathing for me. 

Mademoiselle, I am a poor man now,” 
I ended. “ I am no longer that magnificent 
gentleman whose wealth and splendour were 
a byword. Yet am I no needy adventurer. 
I have a little property at Beaugencv; 
a very spot for happiness, Mademoiselle. 
Paris shall know me no more. At Beaugency 
I shall live at peace, in seclusion, and, so 
that you come with me, in such joy as in all 
my life I have done nothing to deserve. 
I have no longer an army of retainers. A 
couple of men and a few maids shall con¬ 
stitute our household. Yet I shall account 
my wealth well lost if, for love’s sake, you’ll 
share with me the peace of my obscurity. I 
am poor, Mademoiselle, yet no poorer 
even now than that Gascon gentleman, 
Rene de Lesperon, for whom you held me, 
and on whom you bestowed the priceless 
treasure of your heart.” 

“ Oh, might it have pleased Heaven that 
you had remained that poor Gascon gentle¬ 
man ! ” she cried. 

“ In what am I different, Roxalanne ? ” 

“ In that he had laid no wager,” she 
answered, rising suddenly. 

My hopes were withering. She was not 
angry. She was pale, and her gentle face 
was troubled—dear Heaven ! how sorely 
troubled ! To me it almost seemed that I 
had lost. She flashed me a glance of her blue 
eyes, and I thought that tears impended. 

“ Roxalanne ! ” I supplicated. But sho 
recovered the control that for a moment she 
had appeared upon the verge of losing. 
She put forth her hand. 

“ Adieu, Monsieur ! ” said she. 

I glanced from her hand to her face; 
Her attitude began to anger me, for I saw 
that she was not only resisting me, but re¬ 
sisting herself. In her heart the insidious 
canker of doubt persisted. She knew’— 
or should have known—that it no longer 
should have any place there, yet obstinately 
she refrained from plucking it out. There 
was that wager. But for that same 
obstinacy she must have realised the reason 
of my arguments, the irrefutable logic of 
my , payment. She denied me, and in 
denying me she denied herself, for that she 
had loved me she had, herself, told me, 
and that she could love me again I was 
assured if she would but see the thing in the 
light of reason and of justice. 

c * Roxalanne, I did not come to Lav&ian 
to say ‘ Good-bye * to you. I seek from 
you a welcome, not a dismissal.” 
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“ Yet my dismissal is all that I can give. 
Will you not take my hand ? May we not 
part in friendly spirit ? ” 

No, we may not; for we do Hot part 
at all.” 

It was as the steel of my determination 
beating against the flint of hers. She 
raised her eyes to my face for an instant; 
she elevated her eyebrows in deprecation; 
she sighed, shrugged one shoulder, and, 
turning on her heel, moved towards the 
door. 

“ Anatole shall bring you refreshment 
ere you go,” she said in a very polite-and 
formal voice. 

Then I played my last card. Was it for 
nothing that I had flung away my wealth ? 
If she would not give herself, pardieu , I 
would compel her to sell herself, and I took 
no shame in doing it, for by doing it I 
was saving her and saving myself from a 
life of unhappiness. 

“ Itoxalanne ! ” I cried. The imperious¬ 
ness of my voice arrested and compelled her 
—perhaps against her very will. 

“ Monsieur ? ” said she, as demurely 
as you please. 

“ Do you know what you are doing ? ” 

“ But, yes—perfectly.” 

“ Pardieu , you do not. I will tell you. 
You are sending your father to the scaffold.” 

She turned livid, her step faltered, and 
she leant against the frame of the doorway 
for support. Thence she stared at me, 
wide-eyed, in horror. 

“ That is not true,” she pleaded, yet 
without conviction. “ He is not in danger 
of his life. They can prove nothing against 
him. M. de St. Eustace could find no 
evidence here ; nothing.” 

“ Yet there is M. de St. Eustace’s word ; 
there is the fact—the significant fact that 
your father did not take up arms for the 
King to afford the Chevalier’s accusation 
some measure of corroboration. At 
Toulouse in these times they are not par¬ 
ticular. Remember how it had fared with 
me, but for the King’s timely arrival.” 

That smote home. The last shred of her 
strength fell from her. A great sob shook 
her, then covering her face with her hands : 

“ Mother in Heaven have pity on me ! ” 
she cried. “ Oh, it cannot be, it cannct be.” 

Her distress touched me sorely. I would 
have consoled her, I would havo bidden her 
have no fear, assuring her that I would save 
her father. But for my own ends, I curbed 
the mood. I would use this as a lever to 
shatter her obstinacy, and I prayed that 


I might be forgiven if I did aught that a 
gentleman should account unworthy. My 
need was urgent; my love all-engrossing; 
winning her meant winning life and happi¬ 
ness, and already I had sacrificed so much. 
Her cry rang still in my ears: “ It cannot be, 
it cannot oe ! ” 

I trampled my nascent tenderness under¬ 
foot, and in its room I set a harshness 
that I did not feel—a harshness of defiance 
and menace. 

“ It can be, it will be, and, as I live, 
it shall be, if vou persist in your unreason¬ 
able attitude.’* 

“ Monsieur, have mercy ! ” 

“ Yes, when you shall be pleased to show 
mo the way to it by having mercy upon 
me. If I have sinned, I have atoned. 
But that is a closed question now; to 
re-open it were futile. Take heed of this, 
Roxalanne—there is one thing—one only 
in all France—can save your father.” 

“ That is, monsieur ? ” she inquired 
breathlessly. 

“My word ^against that of St. Eustace. 
My indication to His Majesty that your 
father’s treason is not to be accepted on the 
accusation of St. Eustace. My information 
to the King of what I know touching this 
gentleman.” 

“ You will go, monsieur ? ” she implored 
me. “ Oh! you will ^o ? You will save 
him ? Mon Dieu t to think of the time that 
we have wasted here, you and I, whilst he is 
being carried to the scaffold. Oh! I did not 
dream it was so perilous with him. I was 
desolated by his arrest; I thought of some 
months’ imprisonment perhaps. But that 

he should die- M. de Bardelys, you 

will save him ? Say that you will do this for 
me?” 

She was on her knees to me now, her arms 
clasping my boots, her eyes raised in 
intreaty— Dieu! what intreaty—to my own. 

. “ Rise, mademoiselle, I beseech you,” I 
said, with a quiet I was far from feeling. 
“ There is no need for this. Let us be calm. 
The danger to your father is not so imminent. 
We may have some days yet—three or four 
perhaps.” 

I lifted her gently, and led her to a chair. 
I was hard put to it not to hold her sup¬ 
ported in my arms. But I might not cull 
that advantage from her distress. A 
singular niceness, you will say perhaps, as in 
your scorn you laugh at me; Perhaps you 
are right to laugh—yet are you not right. 

“ You will go to Toulouse, monsieur ? ” 
she begged. 
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I took a turn in the room, then halting 
before her— 

“ Yes,” I answered, “ I will go.” 

The gratitude that leapt to her 
eyes smote me hard, for my sentence was 
unfinished. 

“ I will go,” I continued quickly, “ when 
you shall have promised to become my 
wife.” 

The joy passed from her face; She 
glanced at me a jnoment as if without under- 
standihg. 

“ I came to Lav£dan to win you, Roxa- 
lanne, and from Lav£dan I shall not stir 
until I have accomplished my design,” I 
said very quietly. “ You will, therefore, see 
that it rests with you how soon I may set 
out.” 

She fell to weeping softly, but answered 
nothing. At last I turned from her and 
moved towards the door. 

“ Where are you going ? ” she cried. 

“ To take the air, mademoiselle. If upon 
deliberation you can bring yourself to marry 
me, send me word byAnatole or one of the 
others, and I shall set out at once for 
Toulouse.” 

“ Stop! ” she cried. Obediently I 
stopped, my hand already upon the door¬ 
knob. “ You are cruel, monsieur,” she 
complained. 

“ I love you,” said I, by way of explaining 
it. “ To be cruel seems to be the way of 
love. You have been cruel to me.” 

“ Would you—would you take what is 
not freely given ? ” 

“ I have the hope that when you 
see that you must give, you will give 
freely.” 

“ If—if I make you this promise-” 

“ Yes ? ” I was growing white with 
eagerness. 

“You will fulfil your part of the bar- 
gain?” 

“ It is a habit of mine, mademoiselle—as 
witnesses the case of Chatellerault.” 

She shivered at the mention of his name. 
It reminded her of precisely such another 
bargain that three nights ago she had made. 
Precisely, did I say ? Well, not quite 
precisely. 

“ I—I promise to marry you, then,” said 
she in a choking voice, “ whenever you 
choose, after my father shall have been set 
at liberty.” 

I bowed. “ I shall start at once,” said I. 

And perhaps out of shame, perhaps out of 
—who shall say what sentiments S—I turned 
without another word and left her. 
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CHAPTER XXL 
The Bravi at Blagnao: 

I WAS glad to be in the open once more; 
glad of the movement, as I rode at the 
head of my brave company along the 
bank of the Garonne and in the shade of 
the golden, autumn-tinted leaves. 

I was in a measure angry with myself that 
I had driven such a bargain with Roxalanne, 
in a measure angry with her that she had 
forced me to it by her obstinacy. A fine 
gentleman I, on my soul, to have dubbed 
Chatellerault a cheat for having done no 
worse than I had now brought myself to do ! 
Yet, was it so ? No, I assured myself, it 
was not; A thousand times no. What I 
had done I had done as much to win Roxa¬ 
lanne to me as to win her from her own 
unreasonableness. In the days to come she 
should thank me for my harshness, for that 
which now she perhaps accounted my 
unfairness. 

Then, again, would I ask myself, was I 
very sure of this ? And so the two questions 
were flung the one against the other ; my 
conscience divided itself into two parties^ 
and they waged a war that filled me with a 
depressing uncertainty. 

In the end shame was overthrown, and I 
flung back my head with a snort of assurance. 
I was doing no wrong. On the contrary, I 
was doing right—both by myself and by 
Roxalanne. What matter that I was really 
cheating her ? What matter that I had said 
I would not leave Lav6dan until I had her 
promise, whilst in reality I had hurled my 
threat at St. Eustace that I would meet him 
at Toulouse, and passed my word to the 
Vicomtesse that I would succour her 
husband ? 

I gave no thought to the hidden threat 
with which St. Eustace had retorted that 
from Lav6dan to Toulouse was a distance of 
some twenty leagues. Had he been a man 
of sterner purposes I might have been 
uneasy and on my guard. But St. Eustace 
—pshaw! 

It is ill to under-estimate an enemy, be he 
never so contemptible, and for my disdain of 
the Chevalier I might have paid dearly had 
not Fortune—which of late, had been 
practising singular jests upon me—after 
seemingly abandoning me a returned to my 
aid at the last moment. 

It was St. Eustace’s purpose that I should 
never reach Toulouse alive, for in all the 
world I was the one man he feared, the one 
man who.could encompass his undoing and 
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destruction by a word. And so be had 
resolved and disposed that I should be 
removed, and to accomplish this he had left 
a line of bravi along the road I was to pass. 

He had counted upon my lying the night 
in one of the intervening towns, for the 
journey was overlong to be accomplished at 
a stretch, and wherever I might chance to 
lie, there I should have to reckon with his 
assassins. The nearer Toulouse—although 
I knew not this—the thicker grew my 
danger. Into the very thick of it I rode ; 
in the very thick of it I lav, and all that came 
of it was that I obtained po3se3sion of one 
more and overwhelming item of evidence 
against my murderous Chevalier. But I 
outrun my story. 

It had been my purpose to change horses 
at Grenade, and so push on and reach 
Toulouse that very night or in the early hours 
of the following morning. At Grenade, 
however, there were no horses to be obtained, 
at least not more than three, and so, leaving 
the greater portion of my company behind, 
I set out escorted only by Gilles and Antoine. 
Night had fallen long before we reached 
Lespinasse, and with it came foul weather. 
The wind rose from the west, grew to the 
violence of a hurricane, and brought with it 
such a deluge of cold, cutting rain, as ever it 
has been my ill-chanc3 to ride through. 
From Lespinasse to Fenouillet the road dips 
frequently, and wherever this occurred it 
seemed to us that we were riding in a 
torrent, our horses fetlock-deep in mud. 

Antoine complained in groans; Gilles 
growled openly, and went the length of 
begging me, as we rode through the ill- 
paved, flooded streets of Fenouillet to go no 
further. But I was adamant in my resolve. 
Soaked to the skin, my clothes hanging 
sodden about me and, chilled to the marrow 
though I was, I set my chattering teeth, and 
swore that we should not sleep until we 
reached Toulouse, il 

“ Heavens,” he groaned. “ and we but 
half-way.” 

“ Forward ! ” was all I answered, and so 
as midnight chimed we left Fenouillet 
behind us, and dashed on into the open 
country and the full fury of the tempest. 

My servants came after me upon their 
stumbling horses, whining and cursing by 
turns, and forgetting in their misery the 
respect that they were accustomed to pay 
me. I think now that it was a Providence 
that guided me. Had I halted at Fenouillet* 
as they would have had me do, it is odds that 
this chronicle would never have been penned* 
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for likely enough I had had my throat cut 
as I slept. A Providence was it also that 
brought my horse down within a half-mile 
of Blagnac, and so badly did it founder that 
it might not be ridden further. 

The beasts my men bestrode were 
in little better condition, and so, with 
infinite chagrin, I was forced to acknowledge 
defeat and to determine that at Blagnac we 
should lie for the remainder of the night. 
After all, it mattered little. A couple of 
hours’ riding in the morning would bring us 
to Toulouse, and we would start betimes. 

I bade Gilles dismount—ho had been the 
louder in his complainings—and follow us 
afoot, bringing my horse to the Auber^* 
de l’Etoile at Blagnac, where we wouid 
await him. Then I mounted bis jaded 
beast, and, accompanied by Antoine—the 
last of my retainers—I rode into Blagnac 
and pulled up at the sign of the “ Star.” 

With my whip I smote the door, and I had 
need to smite hard if I would bo heard above 
the wind that shrieked and howled under the 
eaves of that narrow street. Yet it almost 
seemed as if someone. were expected, for 
scarce had my knocking ceased when the 
door was opened, and the landlord stood 
there, shading a taper with his hand. For 
a moment I saw the glow of its light on his 
rosy, white-bearded face, then a gust of wind 
extinguished it. 

“ Didble !” he swore, “ an ugly night for 
travelling,” adding as an afterthought* 
“ you ride lato, monsieur.” 

“ You are a man of supreme discernment* 
M. l’H6te,” said I testily, as I pushed him 
aside and stepped into the passage. c< Will 
you keep me in the rain till daylight whilst 
you perpend how late I ride ? Is your 
hostler abed % See to those beasts yourself* 
then. Afterwards get me some food— 
for me and for my man—and beds for both 
of us.” 

“ I have but one room, monsieur,” he 
answered respectfully. “ You shall have 
that, and your servant shall sleep in the 
hayloft.” 

“ My servant sleeps in my room if you 
have but one. Set a mattress on the floor 
for him. Is this a night to leave a dog to 
sleep in a hayloft ? I have another servant 
following; He will be here in a few 
minutes. You must find room for him also 
—in the passage outside my door, if no other 
accommodation be possible.” 

M But, monsieur-” be began in a tone 

of protest, which I set down to the way a 
landlord has of making difficulties that he 
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shall be the better paid for such lodging as he 
finch us. 

“ See to it,” I ordered peremptorily. 
“ You shall be well paid. Now attend to 
those horses.” 

On the wall of the passage fell a warm, 
reddish glow from the common-room, which 
argued a fire, and this was too alluring to 
admit of my remaining longer in discussion 
with him. I strode forward, therefore. 
The Auberge de l’Etoile was not an im¬ 
posing hostelry, nor one at which from 
choice I had made a halt. This common- 
room stank most vilely of oil, of burning 
tallow—from the smoky tapers—and of I 
know' not what other noisome unsavouri- 


nesses. 

As I entered I was greeted by a resonant 
snore from a man seated in a corner by the 
fire. His head had fallen back, displaying 
the brown, sinewy neck, and he slept—or 
seemed to sleep—with mouth wide open. 
Full length on the hearth and in the red 
glare of the burning logs lay what at first 
glance I took to be a heap of rags, but w r hich 
closer scrutiny showed me to be another 
man, seemingly asleep also. 

I flung my sodden castor on to the table ; 
I dropped my drenched cloak on to the 
ground, and stepped with heavy tread and a 
noisy rattle of spurs across the floor. Yet 
my ragged gentleman slept on. I touched 
him lightly with my whip. 

“ Hold, mon honhomme ,” I cried to him. 
Still be did not move, whereat I lost patience 
and caught him a kick full in the side, so 
choicely aimod that first it doubled him up, 
then brought him into a sitting posture, 
with the snarl of a cross-grained dog that 
has been rudely aroused. 

From out of an evil, dirty countenance a 
pair of gloomy, bloodshot eyes scowled 
threateningly upon me. The man on the 
chair aw'oke at the same instant, and sat 
forward. 

“ Eh hien ? ” said I to my friend on the 
hearth. “ Will you stir yourself ? ” 

“ For whom ? ” he growled. “ Is not the 
* Etoile ’ as much for me as for you, whoever 
you may be ? ” 

“ We have paid our lodging, pardieu l ” 
swore he of the chair. 

“ My masters,” said I grimly, “ if you 
have not eyes to see my sodden condition, 
and if you therefore have not the grace to 
move that I may approach the fire, I’ll see 
to it that you spend the night not only 
d VEtoile , but d la belle etoile .” With that 
pleasantry, and a touch of jny foot, I moved 
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my friend aside. My tone was not nice, and 
I do not generally have the air of promising 
more than I can f ulfil. 

They were growling together in a corner 
when Antoine came to draw off my doublet 
and my boots. They were still growling 
when Grilles joined us presently, although 
at his coming they paused to take his 
measure with their eyes. For Gilles was 
something of a giant, and men were wont to 
turn their heads—aye, and women too—to 
admire his fine proportions. We supped— 
so vilely that I have not the heart to tell 
you what we ate—and, having supped, I bade 
my host light me to my chamber. As for 
my men, I had determined that they should 
spend the night in the common room, 
where there was a fire, and where—notwith¬ 
standing the company of those two ruffians, 
into whose presence I had not troubled to 
inquire—they would doubtless be better 
than elsewhere in that poor hostelry. 

In gathering up my cloak and doublet and 
other effects to bear them off to the kitchen, 
the host would have possessed himself also 
of my sword. But with a laugh I took it 
from him, remarking that it required no 
drying. 

As we mounted the stairs I heard some¬ 
thing above me that sounded like the 
creaking of a door. The host heard it also, 
for he stood suddenly very still, his glance 
Very questioning. 

“ What w r as that ? ” said he. 

“ The wind, I should say,” I answered 
idly, and my answer seemed to reassure 
him, fox with a— 

“ Ah, yes—the wind,” he went on. 

Now, for all that I am far from being a 
man of tremors or unwarranted fears, to 
tell the truth the hostelry of the “ Star ” 
was beginning to fret my nerves. I could 
scarce have told you why had you asked me 
as I sat upon the bed after mine host had 
left me, and turned my thoughts to it. It 
was no one of the trivial incidents thatTiad 
marked my coming ; but it was, I think, the 
combination of them all. First there was 
the host’s desire to separate me from my 
men by suggesting that they should sleep in 
the hayloft. Clearly unnecessary, when he 
was not averse to turning his common-room 
into a dormitory. There was his very 
evident relief when, after announcing that 
I w'ould have them sleep one in my room 
and one in the passage by my door, I con¬ 
sented to their spending the night below'; 
there was the presence of those two very 
ill-looking cut-throats; there was the 
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attempt to carry off my sword ; and, lastly, 
there was that creaking door and the host’s 
note of alarm; 

What was that ? 

I stood up suddenly. Had my fancy, 
dwelling upon that very incident, tricked 
me into believing that a door had creaked 
again; I listened, but a silence followed, 
broken only by a drone of voices ascending 
from the common-room. As I had assured 
the host upon the stairs, so I now assured 
myself that it was the wind, the sign-board 
of the inn perhaps swaying in the storm. 

And then, when I had almost dismissed 
my doubts, and was about to divest myself 
of’my remaining clothes, I saw something 
at which I thanked Heaven that I had not 
allowed the landlord to carry off my rapier. 
My eyes were on the door, and, as I gazed, I 
beheld the slow raising of the latch. It was 
no delusion ; my wits wero keen and my eyes 
sharp ; there was no fear to make me see 
things that were not. Softly I stepped to 
the bed-rail where I had hung my sword and 
my baldrick, and as softly I drew it from 
the scabbard as the door was pushed 
open and I caught the advance of a 
stealthy step. A naked foot shot past the 
edge of the door into my room, and for a 
second I thought of pinning it to the ground 
with my rapier; then came a leg, then a 
half-dressed body surmounted by a face— 
the face of Rodenard ! 

At sight of it, amazement and a hundred 
suspicions crossed my mind. How* in 
Heaven’s name, came he hero, and for what 
purpose did he steal so into my chamber ? 

But my suspicions perished even as they 
were begotten. There was so momentous, 
so alarmingly warning a look on his face as 
he whispered the one word, “ Monseigneur! ” 
that clearly if danger there was to me it was 
not from him. 

“ What the-” I began. But at the 

sound of my voice the alarm grew in his eyes. 

“ Sh! ” he whispered, his finger on his lips. 
“ Be silent, monseigneur, for Heaven’s 
sake!” 

Very softly he closed the door; softly, 
yet painfully, he hobbled forward to ray side. 

“ There is a plot to murder you, mon¬ 
seigneur,” he whispered. 

“ What ? Here at Blagnac ? ” 

He nodded fearfully. 

“ Bah ! ” I laughed. “ You rave, man. 
Who was to know that I was to come this 
way ? And who is there to plot against 
my life ? ” 

“ M. do St. Eustace,” he answered. 


“ And for the rest, as to expecting you 
here, they did not, but they were prepared 
against the remote chance of your coming. 
From what I have gathered there is not a 
hostelry betwixt this and Lavedan at 
which the Chevalier has not left his cut¬ 
throats with the promise of enormous 
reward to the men who shall kill you.” 

I caught my breath at that. My doubts 
vanished. 

“ Tell me what vou know,” said I. “ Be 
brief.” 

Thereupon this faithful dog, whom I had 
so sorely beaten but four nights ago, told 
me how, upon finding himself able to walk 
once more, he had gone to seek me out that 
he might implore me to forgive him and not 
cast him off altogether, after a lifetime spent 
in the service of my father and of myself. 

He had discovered from M. de Castelroux 
that I was gone to Lavedan, and he deter¬ 
mined to follow me thither. He had no 
horse and little money, and so he had set 
out afoot that very day, and dragged 
himself as far as Blagnac, where, however, 
his strength had given out, and he was 
forced to halt. A Providence it seemed 
that this had so befallen. For here at the 
“ Eioile ” he had that evening overheard 
St. Eustace in conversation with those two 
bravi below stairs. It would seem from 
what he had said that at every hostelry 
from Grenade to Toulouse—at which it was 
conceivable that I might spend the night— 
the Chevalier had made a similar prevision. 

At Blagnac, if I got so far without halting, 

I must arrive very late, and therefore the 
Chevalier had bidden his men await me 
until daylight. He did not believe, however, 
that I should travel so far, for he had seen to 
it that I should find no horses at the post- 
houses. But it was just possible that I 
might, and St. Eustace would let no possi¬ 
bility be overlooked. Here at Blagnac the 
landlord, Rodenard informed me, was also 
in St. Eustace’s pay. Their intention was 
to stab me as I slept. 

“ Monseigneur,” he ended, “ knowing 
what danger awaited you along the road, I 
have sat up all night, praying God and His 
saints that you might come this far, anA - 
that thus I might warn you. Had I been 
less bruised and sore I had got myself a 
horse, and ridden out to meet you; as it 
was, I could but hope and pray that you 
would reach Blagnac, and that-” 

I gathered him into my arms at that, but 
my embrace drew a groan from him, for the 
poor, faithful knave was very sore. 
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“ My poor GariymMe,” I murmured, and 
I was more truly moved to sympathy, I 
think, than ever I had been in all my selfish 
life. Hearing his sobriquet, a look of hope 
gleamed suddenly in his eye. 

“ You will take me back, monseigneur ? ” 
he pleaded. “ You will take me back, will 
you not ? I swear that I will never let my 
tongue-” 

“ Sh, my good Ganymede. Not only will 
I take you back, but I shall strive to make 
amends for my brutality. Come, my friend, 
you shall have twenty golden louis to buy 
unguents for your poor shoulders. And 
now for these gentlemen below stairs.” I 
rose and moved to the door. 

“ Order Gilles to beat their brains out,” 
was Ganymede’s merciful suggestion. 

“We might be detained for doing murder. 
We have no proof yet of their intentions. I 

think-” An idea flashed suddenly 

across my mind. “ Go back to your room, 
Ganymede,” I bade him. “ Lock yourself 
in, and do not stir until I call you. I do not 
wish their suspicions aroused.” 

I opened the door, and as Ganymede 
obediently slipped past me- 

“M. l’Hote,” I called. “Ho, there, 
Gilles ! ” 

“ Monsieur,” answered the landlord. 

“ Monseigneur,” replied Gilles. 

“ Is aught amiss % ” the landlord ques¬ 
tioned, a note of concern in his voice. 

“ Amiss,” I echoed peevishly, mincing my 
words as I uttered them. “ Pardi / Must 
I be put to it to undress myself, whilst those 
two lazy dogs of mine are snoring beneath 
me ? Come up this instant, Gilles.” 

The landlord muttered something, and I 
heard Gilles whispering his reply. Then 
the stairs creaked under his heavy tread. 

In my room I told him in half-a-dozen 
wdrd3 what was afoot. For answer he 
swore a great oath that the landlord had 
mulled a stoup of wine for him, which Jie 
never doubted now was drugged. I bade 
him go below and fetch the wine, telling the 
landlord that I too had a fancy for it. 

As I bade him so he did, and presently he 
returned with a great, steaming measure. 
This I emptied into a ewer, then returned 
it to him that he might take it back to the 
host with my thanks and our appreciation. 
Thus should we give them confidence that 
the way was clear and smooth for them. 

Thereafter there befell precisely that 
which already you will be expecting, and 
nothing that you cannot guess. It was 
perhaps at the end of an hour’s silent 
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waiting that one of them came. We had 
left the door unbarred so that his entrance 
was unhampered. But scarce was he 
within when out of the dark, on either side 
of him, rose Gilles and I. Before he had 
realised it, he was lifted off his feet and 
deposited upon the bed without a cry. 

On the bed, .with Gilles’ great knee in his 
stomach, and Gilles’ hands at his throat, he 
was assured in unequivocal terms that at his 
slightest outcry we would make an end of 
him. I kindled a light. We trussed him 
hand and foot with the bedclothes, and then, 
whilst he lay thus I proceeded to discuss 
the situation with him. 

I pointed out that we knew that what he 
had done he had done at St. Eustace’s 
instigation, therefore the true guilt was St. 
Eustace’s, and upon him alone should the 
punishment fall. But ere this could come 
to pass he himself, must add his testimony 
to ours—mine and Rodenard’s. If he 
would come to Toulouse and do that— 
make a full confession of how he had been 
set to do this murdering—the Chevalier de 
St. Eustace, who was the real culprit, should 
be the only one to suffer the penalty of the 
law. If he would not do that, why, then, he 
must stand the consequences himself—and 
the consequences would be the hangman. 

It goes without saying that he accepted 
a reasonable view of matters. 

We had just settled this when the door 
opened again, and his confederate came to 
see what could be occasioning this delay in 
the slitting of a pair of throats. 

Beholding us there in friendly conclave, 
he turned to go with most indecorous 
precipitancy. 

But Gilles took him by the nape of his 
dirty neck and hauled him back into the 
room. In less time than it takes me to tell 
of it, he lay beside his colleague, and was 
brought round to the same way of thinking. 

And that, in short, was how it came to 
pass that the Chevalier de St. Eustace 
himself, by disposing for • my destruction, 
disposed only for his own. With these two 
witnesses, and Rodenard to swear how St. 
Eustace had bribed them to cut my throat, 
with myself and Gilles to swear how the 
attempt had been made and frustrated, I 
could now go to His Majesty with a very full 
confidence, not only of having the Chevalier’s 
accusations, against whomsoever they might 
be, discredited, but also of sending the 
Chevalier himself to the gallows he had so 
richly earned. 

(To be concluded.) 
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As a. country, Finland has been much under the eyes of the 'world, by 
reason of her many and hopeless struggles 'with Russia; but there is, 
perhaps, no European language 'whose literature is so little known as 
Finnish . Of the numerous famous sons that this downtrodden country has 
produced, few have made a greater mark in the field of literature than 
Juhani Aho, and it is with much pleasure that I now give my readers an 
opportunity of forming an opinion of the merits of a story written in this 
—to them—unknown tongue . The translator has carefully preserved the 
author's distinctive style thrqughout the story . 


PIONEERS. & & o* 

By JUHANI AHO . (From the Finnish . Translated by R. Nislet Bain.) 

Juhani Aho, who has been called the Prince of the Finnish novelists , is the son of the 
‘parish priest of Iderisalmi. He began his literary career in 1881 and soon became 
recognised as a powerful genius . In 1890 he visited Paris , at the expense of the Stale, 
and soon after produced two of his best-known works , “ Yksin” (lonely), a strong psycho¬ 
logical study , and “ Lastuga” a collection of tales from which the following is selected. 

One of his earlier novels , entitled “ Rantatie” (the Railway), describes the effect of 
the first sight of a railway upon an old country couple , after their obstinate refusal to believe in 
its existence , and is considered by Finnish critics to be a masterpiece. Last June Juhani Aho 
and J. //. Erkko, who have long been almost proscribed , received from the pro-Russian 
Senate considerable tensions—Aho of £150 a year for ten years , and Erkko £110 for life. 
Their patriotic novels have largely kept the national spirit alive, and this conciliatory 
action occasioned much surprise. 


T HEY were both in service at the parson¬ 
age, he as stable-boy, she as house¬ 
maid. He drove the horses, and 
she was busy about the house. At meal¬ 
times, when they sat each at a corner of the 
table, they joked together sometimes, but 
usually they were quarrelling. Their 
master and mistress thought them a singu¬ 
larly ill-assorted couple; in fact, just like 
cat and dog, people said. 

But, what with fishing parties at night, 
what with helping each other at hay-making 
and corn-cutting by day, the thought of 
starting a home together gradually grew 
strong within them. 

Far away out in the wilderness, they had 
fixed upon a plot for their cottage, by the 
side of a marsh. There was forest land 
and to spare; it only wanted clearing. 
The vast, alder-grown flat could be turned 
into arable land, and meadow land could 
be made out of the low-lying ground on 
both sides of the brook. If only the hut 
could be built! But wages were low, and 
one needed a horse and cow at least to start 


with. Thus circumstances delayed the 
marriage. 

But, in the course of the year, the bonds 
between them were knit still closer, and their 
prospects for the~iuture grew brighter every 
day. They spent their leisure hours in 
totting up what their savings already 
amounted to, and in estimating how long 
they must still wait till the indispensable 
necessary sum had been scraped together. 

Nobody dreamt that an eager longing 
after freedom, and a burning desire to keep 
house on their own account, were gradually 
waxing and waxing in this boy and girl. For 
they had such a nice easy time of it at the 
parsonage, no cares at all, and food and 
clothing found. But. their hearts were 
turned towards the wilderness. 

Everyone was ready with a warning 
when, one summer, they both refused to 
continue in service. “ Over yonder the frost 
rules and rages,” they said, “ and you’ll only 
load yourselves with debt. A family soon 
grows up and we’ve quite enough of beggars 
already.” But they had thought and 
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worked the matter out for the last five years, 
and their minds were made up. The priest 
had to put up the banns for them, and in 
*he autumn they quitted his house. 

The following winter they were still 
living in lodgings. Ville, however, was 
busy with the building of his hut, and did a 
flay’s work at the parsonage at odd times, 
and Anni helped the priest’s wife with sewing 
and weaving. 

The wedding was celebrated at the Whit¬ 
suntide following. The cost of it was paid 
by the parsonage people, and the Vicar 
himself married his former servants in the 
large room of the parsonage. But when the 
married couple had taken their leave, and 
the priest standing at the window saw them 
disappearing down the path, he shook his 
head anxiously, and said : 

“ Let the young people try what they can 
make of it, but the wilderness is not to be 
cleared away by the capital of a boy and girl.” 

Finland’s wilderness had, however, been 
cleared by such capital, and yet the vicar 
was right, too. 

We, the youths of the parish, escorted our 
dear old friends to their new home. The 
long summer day passed away as we wan¬ 
dered through the forest bright with vernal 
green, and we danced away the night in the 
new hut. The planks of the new dwelling 
were still quite roughish; the jagged, un- 
Bawn timber ends jutted unevenly out of 
the knots in the wood, and the brown river 
appeared to be spreading everywhere over 
the newly reclaimed field. But on the hill- 
Blope the fresh rye shoots glistened bright 
and green amidst the sooty tree-stumps, and 
on the plot of land cleared for corn the trees 
were lopped gaunt and dry. 

The young hostess lit a bonfire on the 
clearing and milked her cow there for the 
first time. Ville and I sat on a stone and 
watched her bustling about in the sickly 
sheen of the evening sun; she still wore her 
bridal garments. 

Ville had no doubt whatever of success. 

“ If only we keep our health and the frost 
doesn’t come ”—and as if anticipating my 
thoughts, he added: “ I know the swamp 
there is a regular nest of frost, but if a fellow 
always keeps his arms agoing, I’ll drive the 
forest further away, and open up a place for 

tho sun, and then- It feels a Httle 

chilly here of an evening, perhaps, but come 
here next summer and have a look at us 
then.” 

I paid them no visit next summer or the 
summer after that either. I must confess 
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that I clean forgot them; but once, when 
I was at home, I asked how they were getting 
on. 

“ They have been obliged to get into 
debt,” was my father’s answer. 

“ And Anni has been ailing,” added my 
mother. 

♦ * * * 

Some years had passed. I was now a 
student, and had a gun and a retriever, and 
was passing my autumn vacation in the 
country. 

One dull October day I was wandering 
about the woods, and hit upon a path which 
seemed familiar to me. It began to drizzle ; 
the dog was scampering on in front. Sud¬ 
denly he began to growl and then to bark 
fiercely. We heard in front of us the tramp 
of a horse. Presently, at the turn of the 
road, the horse became visible; it was 
harnessed between a pair of shafts the ends 
of which dragged upon the ground. A 
white cloth hung upon the collar trees, and 
right across the shafts lay a fastened-down 
coffin. Behind the car tramped Ville, like 
a ploughman after his plough. He had quite 
enough to do to keep his load in equilibrium. 

He looked worn out; his cheeks were pale, 
his eyes dim and faded. 

It was only when he heard my name that 
he recognised me. 

“ But what sort of a load have you got 
there ? ” said I. 

“ My dead wife.” was the reply. 

“ Dead ? ” 

“ Yes, she is dead.” 

By a little questioning I learnt their brief 
predicted story: frost, debt, many children, 
his wife sick, and at last dead from overwork. 
Now he had to carry her to the grave, but 
the roads were so very bad. He only hoped 
that the coffin might hold out till he reached 
the church. He tweaked at the reins, for 
the horse had overstepped the path and 
was searching for a little grass among the 
withered leaves. “ Wo-ho ! ” 

It was trying to satisfy its hunger. The 
beast was in just as wretched a state as the 
man ; it looked like a skeleton. 

Ville took leave of me and went on his 
way without lifting his eyes from his load; 
The shaft poles cut two parallel furrows 
^ in the sandy path. 

I went in the opposite direction and came 
to a marsh where they had begun to dig" a 
draining ditch, but stopped short when the 
work was only half done. The path, familiar 
to me since the bridal tour, lea to the little 
hut; 
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Behind the fence a lean cow was lowing 
feebly and a pig was grunting in the little 
yard, the wicket-gate of which had been 
left open. In the middle of the yard stood 
an empty bed, and the dead woman’s bed 
clothes had been cast upon the fence. The 
jagged timber ends still stuck up out of the 
knots in the wood of which the hut was 
built. In the frame of the window, the 
panes of which were dim and dirty, stood a 
withering balsam in a little birch-wood box. 

The man had succeeded, however, in 
clearing out a little bit of the wilderness. 
A small strip of about a couple of acres in 
width and about half as much land dug up 
for sowing formed an opening in the forest. 
But at this point his powers seem to have 
broken down. The birch wood he had felled 
and the alder groves he had changed into 
meadows. But behind them stood the 
dark pine forest like an unsurmountable 
wall. There he had been obliged to stop 
short. 

I stood for a long time in the yard of the 
deserted cottage. The wind w'hincd fiercely 
in the forest, and called forth from the 
mouth of my gun-barrel, which lay close to 
my ear, a mournful, wailing sound. 

* * # * 

The first pioneer has fulfilled his task; 
the man could do no more good there now. 
His strength, his energy are gone, the fire 
of his eye is extinguished, and the self- 
confidence of his marriage morn has forsaken 
him. 


Another will certainly come after him 
and take over the cottage plot. He perhaps 
will have better luck. But he will have a 
lighter task to begin with, for before him no 
longer stands the savage forest quite un¬ 
touched by man. He can settle down in 
a ready made hut, and sow in the plot of 
land which another has ploughed up before 
him. That cottage plot will no doubt 
become a large and wealthy farm, and in 
course of time a village will grow up around 
it. 

Nobody thinks of those who first dug up 
the earth with all their capital, the only 
capital they possessed—their youthful 
energies. They were merely a simple lad 
and lass, and both of them came there with 
empty hands. 

But it is with just such people’s capital 
that Finland’s wildernesses have been rooted 
up and converted into broad acres. Had 
those two only remained at the parsonage, 
he as a coachman, and she as a housemaid, 
then perhaps the course of their own lives 
would have been free enough of care. But 
the wilderness would not have been culti¬ 
vated, and the foreposts of civilisation would 
not have been planted in the midst of the 
forest. 

When the rye blooms and the ears of corn 
ripen in our fields, let us call to mind these 
first martyrs of colonisation. 

We cannot raise monuments upon their 
graves, for the tale of them is by thousands, 
and their names we know not. 


MAHMOUD, THE PRISONER. * S S S 

By M. NEM1RO VITCH DANTCHENKO . (From the Russian. 
Translated by Alys HallardJ 


M. Nemirovitch Dantchenko belongs to the 
fast making a name for himself with his sh 
correspondent to one of the leading Russian 
happenings at the seat of war were always read 

T HERE had just been some sharp firing 
exchanged between the Russian and 
Turkish vanguards. The fog was so 
dense that tho Balkans could scarcely be 
seen through it; their huge, indistinct out¬ 
lines looked more like heavy clouds which 
had come down on to the earth. 

In the distance a red gleam was visible, 
which was either a camp fire at one of the 
Turkish outposts or else the reflection of 
some burning farm. 

The Russians gazed in the direction of the 
red glow, which seemed to be piercing 
through the fog, but it was impossible to 


most recent school of Russian writers , and is 
>rt stories. During the late war he acted as 
papers , and his graphic accounts of the 
with the greatest interest. 

distinguish anything clearly through such 
dense darkness. 

The Turks had opened fire and the 
Russians had merely retaliated in self- 
defence. They could not sec each other, 
and had kept up the firing on either side lest 
the enemy, taking advantage of the thick fog, 
should be approaching. 

As night came on the firing ceased. The 
snowy ground was strewn with the bodies 
of the wounded and dead. Not a sound 
broke the weird stillness except the dying 
groan of some unfortunate victim. 

The soldiers were worn out with the long 
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day’s march followed by the evening’s fray, 
and had no strength left even to bury their 
dead comrades. 

44 A lively way of passing New Year’s Eve, 
Commandant,” remarked the Colonel, a short, 
square-built man, addressing a tall, strong- 
looking officer with his arm in a sling. 
Both of them were seated on a balcony of a 
Turkish house. 

“ Yes, and no letters for us either.” 

44 No ; but I did not fancy we should get 
any. Not much regularity to be expected 
in the post in time of war.” 

44 No, but all the same I wish we could 
have had a line. Christmas spent at 
Schipka and New Year’s Eve here! By 
Jove, it isn’t very festive! I suppose our 
youngsters have had their Christmas tree 
lighted up this evening. Your wife will 
be with mine now, and they’ll be talking 
about us. They’ll be in a nice state, too, at 
getting no letters.” 

44 How’s your arm now ? ” 

“ Oh, no better.” 

“ Why don’t you take advantage of it ? ” 

“ How ? ” 

44 Why, get sick leave and have it seen to.” 

“ Not I; we’re short enough of officers 
as it is. And then, too, you and I have 
always kept together through everything. 
We’ll do our best to go home together when 
this is over.” 

It was quite night now, and the darkness 
seemed to be getting more dense than ever. 
A few twinkling lights could just be dis¬ 
cerned in some of the windows of the little 
village. 

Presently the red, flickering flame of a 
torch could be seen, and in the midst of this 
circle of light the face of a man with a thick, 
heavy moustache. In another minute or 
two a horse’s head was also visible. 

“ Panteleiew ! ” called out the Colonel. 

The horse entered the courtyard, and was 
soon in front of the two officers, pawing 
impatiently the hard, snowy ground. 

44 Where are ^ou going ? ” 

“ To the outposts, Colonel.” 

44 What for?” 

44 The firing has begun again there.” 

44 Right—tell them that unless anything 
unexpected occurs they need not return the 
firing. When the Turks get tired they’ll 
calm down a bit. Who’s coming this way ? ” 

Pant616iew had lowered his torch; he 
now held it up, and a group of soHiere could 
be seen surrounding someone who was 
walking along in their midst. 

“ Hurry up, curse you! There’s no 
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chance of getting a minute’s peace with you 
cursed lot! ” 

It was very evident that the soldiers were 
not aware of the presence of the two officers. 

44 What is it T What’s going on ? ” 
called out the Colonel, getting up from his 
seat on the balcony. 

44 It’s a Turk we’ve taken prisoner. 
Colonel,” answered one of the men. 44 We 
found him under a hedge.” 

44 Under a hedge?” 

44 Yes, he was ^ crouching down like a 
quail. Lieutenant Vassiliew ordered us to 
capture him and bring him here to you. His 
name’s Mahmoud, Colonel.” 

44 Hold the light nearer, Panteleiew.” 

The Cossack approached the little group 
of soldiers, and by the light of the torch 
could be seen the face of a man with a large 
nose and grey, bristling moustache. -There 
was the red scar of a recent wound across 
the forehead, and the prisoner was wearing 
a turban of dirty white linen, probably torn 
from some old tent, and a yellow cloak of 
camel’s hair cloth. 

44 Oh! an officer,” remarked the Colonel, 
turning towards his friend. 

The Commandant was gazing attentively 
at the Turk. “And an acquaintance of 
ours,” he replied. 44 Don’t you recognise 
him ? Look at that slash across his fore¬ 
head. You’ll find he is short of two 
fingers on his left hand, too. Hold up his 
hand, you fellows,” continued the officer, 
addressing the soldiers. 

Mahmoud’s hand" was immediately held 
up in the air. 

44 Yes, I thought as much. Mahmoud- 
Bey : he is a Colonel in the Turkish army.” 

44 So much the worse for him. A prisoner 
and a fugitive. The General will soon settle 
him. He’ll have him shot probably. It’s 
a pity all the same. Bring him up here, my 
good fellows. One of you can stay on guard 
and the rest of you can make yourselves 
scarce.” 

Mahmoud was brought into the room 
which led on to the balcony. A sold ier armed 
with his gun mounted guard at the door. 

The prisoner was a regular giant, strongly 
built and with broad, square shoulders. He 
was about fifty years old*, and his eyes had 
an intensely mournful expression under their 
shaggy grey brows. His rough grey mous¬ 
tache kept twitching with the quivering of 
his lips. There were some shreds of rag 
hanging round his feet, and his cloak was 
torn on the shoulder and stained with 
blood. 
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“What’s the meaning of that blood, 
Semione ? ” asked the Colonel. 

“ It was Kyrilow—with his bayonet, 
Colonel.” 

“ How ? ” 

“ He wouldn’t come out from the hedge, 
and Kyrilow got impatient. To tell the 
truth, we should haye settled him off at 
once if Lieutenant Vassiliew had not ordered 
us to bring him here alive.” 

“ Good. Give him a chair.” 

The prisoner took the seat offered him, 
after putting his hand to his heart, then to 
his bps and his forehead, in token of saluta¬ 
tion. 

He looked hopelessly sad, and evidently 
expected no mercy from his now masters. 

* * * * * 

During his military career Commandant X. 
had served in a regiment stationed at the 
frontier of the Caucasus Mountains, and had 
managed whilst there to pick up a fair know- 
e of the Turkish language. 

I fancy we have met before, have we 
not ? ” he said, addressing the prisoner* 
“ You are Colonel Mahmoud-Bey ? ” 

The Turk lowered his head, and his whole 
attitude denoted utter despondency. 

“ I am perhaps mistaken, and am taking 
you for another man ? ” continued the 
Captain. 

“ I never He ! ” said the prisoner proudly, 
getting up as he spoke. “ I escaped from 
Kazanlik yesterday, and now your soldiers 
have captured me again. One can’t go 
very far on foot—especially when wounded 
in the head and leg! ” he added with a 
bitter smile. “ I’ve managed to get p 
wound in my shoulder now as well! ” 

“ You know, of course, that according to 
the usages of war-” began the Com¬ 

mandant, trying to speak in an official tone. 

“ It is quite unnecessary to go through all 
that,” interrupted the prisoner. “ You are 
the conquerors; might is right; just tell 
them to kill me. I knew quite well what I 
was risking when I made my escape last 
night from the house of the officer who was 
lodging me. I played high—and I’ve lost 
the game and so must die—that’s all.” 

The Commandant was touched by the 
expression on the prisoner’s face and by his 
words. 

“ Were you very uncomfortable where you 
had been quartered ? ” he asked. 

“ No.” 

“ Weren’t you treated well ? ” 

“ The officer whose prisoner I was, was 


most generous. He gave me his own bed 
and made me eat and drink as though I had 
been his brother instead of an enemy.” 

“ Well, then, were you afraid of being ill- 
treated in Russia ? ” 

“ No, I know that the Russians treat their 
prisoners well.” 

“ Why were you trying to escape, then ? ” 

“ What can that matter to you now ? I 
am in your hands. You have only to do 
your duty; but in Heaven’s name be quick 
about it. All I ask is that you will be quick 
about it! ” 

The Turk’s voice broke in something that 
sounded like a sob, and he looked down on 
the ground. 

“ But what were you hoping to do by 
making your escape l The Turks are 
beating a retreat on all sides, they arc dying 
of hunger, and the whole population has been 
put to flight. You would have done better 
to have waited patiently. The war will soon 
be over, and then you would have gone back 
home, to your own house.” 

“ Gone back to my own house ? Home ? 
And where is my home ? ” asked the prisoner 
with a bitter laugh. 

“ I don’t understand you.” 

“ No; but I will explain. I know just 
how it will all be. I am not mistaken. An 
order has conje from Stamboul commanding 
us to emigrate to Asia Minor. Everyone 
will have to go—my family like every other. 
Where will they go, and how shall I ever find 
them again ? Ah, no ! It’s no good talking 
about it. I did what I bebeved to be my 
duty, and now all you have to think about 
is to do yours. There’s no escaping death; 
No man can live longer than Fate has 
appointed, and what is decreed must happen. 
What I had hoped to do—well, it is not my 
lot, that’s all.” 

The prisoner’s voice was choked with 
emotion, and he lifted his hands with a 
gesture of despair. 

“ You spoke of your family,” said the 
Commandant after a pause, “ I, too, have 
a family.” 

“ So much the better for you, as you will 
be able to go back to your people. You are 
not a prisoner.” 

“ It is in the interest of your family that 
I am questioning you in this way. Have you 
any children 1 ” 

The prisoner’s eyes sought the ground once 
more, and there was silence again. 

“ Have you any children ? ” asked the 
Commandant. 

“Four,” murmured Mahmoud-Bey. 
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“ Are they grown up ? ” 

“ No ; quite little. The eldest girl is only 
just six.” 

“ Just the same age as my boy,” said the 
Commandant, as though speaking to himself. 

“ My little girl will be very beautiful,” 
said the prisoner. “ Poor child ! I came 
away five months ago and she cried bitterly. 
My youngest boy is only a year old. We 
liVed near Adrianople, and I had a house 
and a vineyard. I had hoped to see all my 
youngsters grow up. Then came this war. 
Curse those who brought it on us ! God is 
just, and He will surely punish those who 
have shed our blood and destroyed our 
children’s happiness.” 

“ Yes ; what good is this war ? ” exclaimed 
the Commandant. “ I, too, have nothing but 
my officer’s pay. If I am killed to-morrow, 
what will become of my family ? ” 

The cross-examination had quite chang d 
its tone, and was more like a conversation in 
which family affairs were being discussed. 
The Commandant translated all they had 
been talking about to the Colonel, who 
sympathised deeply with the prisoner in his 
misfortunes. 

“ Tell him,” said the Colonel, “ that his 
best plan would have been to have gone 
. quietly with us to Russia instead of trying 
to escape. On his return he could have gone 
back to his family. A few months soon 
pass by.” 

“ If our wives and families only knew 
just what the Russians are like,” answered 
Mahmoud-Bey, shaking his head sadly, 
“ they would stay at home and wait for us 
to get back to them. They don’t know, 
though, and in a few hours’ time the whole 
population will have cleared out, and as soon 
as ever your soldiers are seen at Adrianople 
everyone will leave the place. You ask 
why I tried to escape ? It was for the sake 
of my family; I wanted to save my wife 
and children. You don’t know what will 
become of- them, but I can tell you. My 
wife will be terrified at the sight of the 
Russians, and will leave the house ard 
everything and endeavour to get away with 
the children. Our house will be taken 
possession of by some Greek or Armenian. 

“ My wife will take the children to Stam- 
boul, but when she arrives there she will get 
no help, as the Government will never be 
able to supply money for all the ruined fami¬ 
lies. Why, there will be at least a hundred 
thousand. They will send her on to Asia 
Minor or Scutari and then forget all about 
her. What do you suppose she can do to 
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support herself and the children ? There 
is only one thing possible. They will be 
slaves and in time my children will forget 
their father’s name. For my wife, too, 
there is nothing better in store, and when I 
go back I shall never find out where they 
are. I shall have lost everything—my 
wife—my children—and my home.” 

The prisoner was silent for a moment, 
overcome by the thought of the terrible 
picture he had drawn. 

“ You asked why I tried to escape ? ” 
he continued, a fierce light gleaming in his 
eyes. “ It was just that I had no more 
strength left to endure the anguish I was 
suffering. I had passed a terrible night 
before making up my mind to attempt my 
escape, and I knew well enough that I was 
risking my life. Now that there is no hope 
of saving my wife and children it’s all the 
same to me whether I live or die—I’m not 
afraid of death, for ever since the beginning 
of the war, I have faced that day after day 
without flinching. What I am afraid of 
is the awful thought that my little ones are 
alone with no one to protect them, terrified 
and starving with hunger. Don’t you 
understand the torture it is to me to know 
that they are quite near to me now, and I 
cannot get to them to save them and comfort 
them ? ” 

The prisoner broke off abruptly, and, 
covering his face with his hands, sobbed 
like a child, to the great consternation of the 
two officers. 

The Colonel sprang up from his chair and 
began pacing up and down the room. 

“ What a fool I am ! ” he said to himself 
in a perfect fury. “ I’m no better than a 
woman! ” and he glanced at his brother 
officer who, with a pale, rigid face had kept 
his seat and "who was now drumming on the 
table with his fingers. 

“ There’s no mistake about it, war is an 
atrocious thing ! ” muttered the Command¬ 
ant, at length. 

“ Until this war I had never been away 
from my home since my marriage,” said the 
Turk. “ I had watched the children day 
by day from their babyhood. I can remem¬ 
ber everything—the first time they recog¬ 
nised me—their first words—teaching them 
to walk—everything! What is to become 
of them ? ” 

Once more he broke off, his voice choked 
with emotion. 

“ Just the same as with our youngsters,” 
said the Colonel, continuing to pace up and 
down the room. 
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“ What in the name of Heaven can we 
do ? ” asked the Commandant in a per¬ 
plexed tone. “ I fancy we might let him 
stay here for to-night, anyhow, and not 
send him on to the General till to-morrow.” 

“ Yes—that’s it, we’ll let him wait till 
to-morrow.” 

“ He may as well stay here with us ? ” 

“ Yes—1*11 tell Semione to make up a bed 
for him. Four children—poor fellow ! ” 

“ And what if the General has him shot \ ” 
“ Yes—hang it! It depends what mood 
he’s in. We can’t toll the General about 
his youngsters, you know.” 

“ Beastly, this war is.” 

“ Yes—there’s no mistake about that, 
but we can’t help it,” remarked the Colonel, 
in an irritable tone of voice. “We’ve 
got to do our duty—we’re responsible. 
Hang it all! Let’s try to forget it till 
to-morrow, at any rate. Ask the fellow 
to come and have a glass of wine with us. 
He might have supper with us, too.” 

* # * # 

The prisoner slept in the same room 
with the Colonel and the Commandant. 

All was silent. There had been a few 
shots fired at intervals by the Turks, but 
the Russians had not replied, and very soon 
silence reigned supreme. 

The mountains were covered with snow 
and the little Turkish villages on the 
mountain sides had all been abandoned by 
the inhabitants, whilst the valley was covered 
with hundreds and hundreds of corpses, 
whose large, staring eyes seemed to be gazing 
through the darkness, and penetrating at 
last tne mystery of the celestial regions, 
whilst night looked down mournfully on 
them, letting a few cold tears fall on their 
poor, mutilated faces. 

# * # * 

The Commandant could not get to sleep. 
Ho turned over and over on his mattress, 
pulling up the thick felt cloak which served 
a? a blanket, and then throwing it off again 
with an impatient gesture. Time after 
time he picked up his newspaper to read, 
but he could not fix his attention on the 
words before him. Every now and then he 
glanced at the prisoner, listening eagerly 
to the words which fell from the sleeping 
man’s lips. 

Furious with himself for his weakness, 
he did his utmost to think of something else, 
but it was all in vain, and when at last he 
did fall asleep his dreams were troubled by 
this same train of thought. He saw his 
own children all sleeping peacefully in their 


little beds watched over by his wife. Ho 
saw his own portrait on the walls of the 
rooms, and bending over his wife’s shoulder 
to find out what she had been reading in the 
newspaper, he saw that it was an account of 
the heroic deeds of her husband. 

A smile passed over the lips of the sleeping 
man, and the prisoner, who was just the.i 
looking at him, turned away at the sight of 
that, happy smile, and two great tears relied 
down his furrowed checks. 

Presently another vision passed before 
the Commandant’s eyes. He saw a black 
cloud hanging over the heads of his innocent 
sleeping babes. A strange noise was thon 
heard, and all the children woke up terrified. 
The black cloud came down lower and lower, 
and when it touched the floor the Com¬ 
mandant saw four little children with large 
black eyes weeping bitterly around the 
dead body of a man with a grey moustache, 
a wound on his forehead, and bloodstains 
on his yellow cloak. 

“ Who has killed him ? ” asked the Com¬ 
mandant’s children; whereupon the little 
orphans turned round and pointed to him. 

“ Your father has killed him, and has 
driven us from our home to die of hunger,” 
they replied. 

The Commandant tried to speak, to excuse 
himself, to explain matters to his children, 
but he could not utter a word. His children 
shrank from him in horror, and when he 
stretched out his hand towards his little 
girl she shrieked in terror. 

“ Blood ! Blood ! ” she cried, and on 
looking down at his hands he saw that they 
wore covered with blood. Once more he 
tried to speak, but it was as though a heavy 
hand were grasping his throat. He made 
a desperate effort to get free, and with the 
struggle—woke up. 

* # * * 

The Turk was having breakfdfet with the 
Colonel. 

“ You’ve begun the New Year well. 
Commandant! ” said his brother officer. 

“ Yes—I’ve been dreaming hard ! ” 

“ You have, too,” said the Colonel 
sheepishly. 

“ Have you been dreaming, then ? ” 

“ Yes—I thought my boy, Volodia, was 
here following me about everywhere, and 
that he was worrying me to death to give 
the prisoner to him for his New Year’s 
present. I asked him what he wanted with 
a Turk, and the youngster answered quite 
naturally : ‘ Why, you see, he’s got some 
little Volodias at his home and I want to 
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send him back to them.’ We surely did 
not have a glass too much last night, did 
we ? ” 

“No—I can’t think what should make 
us dream ? ” 

The Commandant then described the 
horrible vision he had had. 

“'Hang it all! ” said the Colonel, “ we’d 
better get this business off our hands as soon 
as possible. I must send him on to the 
General, and it is to be hoped he’ll have 
luck. If we keep him here, you and I will 
soon be raving idiots.” 

“ If you’ve quite decided I should like to 
ask a favour.” 

“ A favour ? ” 

“ Yes. Let me take the poor chap to the 
General.” 

“ You ? ” 

“Yes—why not?” 

The Colonel looked away, trying to put on 
an indifferent expression. 

“ There’s nothing against it. You’ll want 
a horse, though.” 

“ Oh, we can find a horse. We’ve taken 
plenty from the Turks.” 

“ Ye:y well.” 

* * * * 

The Commandant, accompanied by 
Mahmoud-Bey, arrived at the Russian out¬ 
posts. 

A mounted Cossack emerged from the fog. 
It was one of the sentinels, and close by him 
were two more Cossacks. 

“ Where does that moat lead to ? ” asked 
the Commandant, pointing to a deep ditch. 

“ Straight to the enemy, Commandant.” 

“ Have any Turks been seen to-day ? ” 

“ Not one. They are calming down, 
they gave us trouble enough yesterday.” 

“ They see it is wasting shot,” said the 
Commandant, and then, signing to the 
prisoner to follow him, he went on by the 
side of the ditch. A minute later one of the 
Cossacks was at his Bide. 

“ What do you want ? ” asked the Com¬ 
mandant. 

“ It’s best to be on the safe side, Com¬ 
mandant—the Turks are not far off.” 

“ Oh, no fear—you need not accompany 
me.” 

“ Your prisoner will perhaps try to 
escape.” 

“ No—he is going to show me the position 
of the enemy. You can go back.” 

For the next half hour the two horsemen 
continued their way in silence. 

“ Mahraoud-Bey,” said the Commandant 
at last, drawing up suddenly, “the Turkish 
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army is not far from here. Start off—now—as 
quickly as you can and go to your youngsters 
at Adrianople. Don’t you understand what 
I say ? I’ve got youngsters of my own, 
you know. Hang it, man, what are you 
waiting for ? Look sharp, I say, and clear 
off—there’s no time to lose and I might 
change my mind, you know.” 

The Commandant smiled grimly, but the 
Turk appeared to be petrified. 

“ Curse it, man, I told you to clear off and 
go to your youngsters. Can’t you hear what 
I say ? ” 

Suddenly, and before the Commandant 
had Understood what he was about to do, 
Mahmoud-Bey had seized his hand, and 
was grasping it warmly. “ Listen to me, 
Russian,” he said, his voice trembling with 
suppressed emotion, “ I can never pay you 
back for this—but you know there is only 
one God, though our religions are different. 
I can only promise you that every day as 
long as we live, my children and I will 
pray that God w r ill spare your life to your 
children as you have spared mine this day. 
God bless you, Russian ; good-bye! ” 

After waiting a few minutes in order to 
give him time to get some distance the 
Commandant turned back. He was met 
at the outposts by the same Cossacks who 
had wanted to accompany him. 

“ What you prophesied has come true,” 
said the officer, “ my prisoner has escaped.” 

The Cossack looked fixedly at the Com¬ 
mandant. 

“ Good luck go with him! ” he said. 
“ We’ve got prisoners enough anyhow, 
for we don’t know where to lodge them all.” 

When the Commandant rejoined the 
Colonel he found him pacing up and down 
the room in a most excited state of mind. 

“ Well ? ” he asked, gazing at his brother 
officer eagerly. v 

“ Arrest me—I have allowed our prisoner 
to escape.” 

The Colonel bounded towards him and 
grasped both his hands in his. 

“ Ah! ” he said, with a sigh of relief. 
“ Yolodia’s got his New Year’s present, then. 
It is to be hoped we shall be able to sleep in 
peace again.” 

“ You’ll have to give a report in, though.” 

“ What’s the good now ? ” 

“ But what about the papers concerning 
the prisoner ? ” 

“ Oh, the papers ? Look here, we’ll put 
them in the fire. Poor chap ! What a 
hurry he’ll be in to get to his wife ftnd his 
youngsters! ” 
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H E was a man who had evidently seen 
a deal of life, and when he said he 
had been war-correspondent for a New 
York daily, we knew we were in for a rattling 
good story if we could only manage to draw 
him out. 

There were five of us in that cheery com¬ 
mercial room, and all, except the individual 
to whom I have just referred, were old 
acquaintances of the road. 

The new man travelled in fancy soaps, but 
it was clear to the most superficial observer 
that he had not always been a bagman. 
He was too reserved, and, in many other 
little ways, quite different from the usual 
type. 

We were dying for a yarn of some kind to 
while away the time, for the weather outside 
was execrable, and the usual indoor amuse¬ 
ments had fallen Tather flat. Now, it was 
evident, as I think I said before, that this 
new recruit could tell that yarn if he only 
had a mind to, so one or two of us proceeded 
to try to wheedle him into it. With very 
little trouble we succeeded, the way thereto 
being considerably smoothed over by the 
gift of a couple of choice cigars. 

u Well, yes,” he observed, as he prepared 
to light up. “ I might safely say I have 
already passed through more dangers and 
hairbreadth escapes than generally fall to 
the lot of half-a-dozen men. Once, when I 
was correspondent for the Pioneer in Chili 
during the late civil war there, I met with an 
adventure I shall never forget. I doubt if I 
was ever nearer death—in fact, it seems a 
miracle to me even now that I should have 
escaped with my life. 

“ You read the papers at the time, and no 
doubt will remember that for long, through 
some misunderstanding or another, there 
were very strained relations between the 
American Minister for Chili and the Insurgent 
Congress. As a natural result, a bitter 
feeling was engendered amongst the more 
ignorant of the populace against Americans 


of all classes, and many well-known Yankee 
residents met with ill-usage. 

“ The ill-feeling culminated in the attack 
by a Chilian mob upon some sailors belonging 
to a United States warship in the streets of 
Valparaiso, and, as perhaps you know, the 
incident came pretty near bringing about a 
war between the two Republics. However, 
matters were amicably settled ; but you can 
just imagine what risks I had to run in the 
pursuit of my duties as war-correspondent 
for a Yankee paper at the time. 

“ On one occasion I was compelled to take 
refuge in the American Legation at Santiago, 
and remain there nearly a week; while on 
several others I had to hide for days in the 
houses of friendly Chilians. 

“ But the incident I am going to relate 
happened to me towards the end of the war, 
when the Dictator, Balmaceda, was beginning 
to feel the full effect of his people’s wrath, 
and when the Congressionalists—that is, the 
better class of them—were so elated with 
their repeated successes as to be even 
indulgent to us Grin goes. The rag¬ 
tag, however, were as bitter as ever 
against us. 

“ I had been sheltered from a furious mob 
by a generous Ciiileno, named Don Alonzo 
Hurtado, at great risk to himself and his 
family ; and, in all conscience, I had to take 
the earliest opportunity of slipping away 
from the vicinity for fear of bringing harm 
to my kind host. The first dark night, 
therefore, I took advantage of to quit his 
hacienda f intending to try to reach a place 
some thirty miles off before morning. 

“ I had not gone a quarter of the journey, 
though, before a heavy storm came on with 
all the suddenness which so frequently occurs 
in tropical climates. The rain descended in 
torrents, the thunder rolled continuously, 
while the flashes of lightning, dazzling in 
their momentary brilliancy, served only to in¬ 
crease the inky blackness of the night. I 
was obliged to dismount and lead my horse, 
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which wa$ trembling with fright and evincing 
ke?n anxiety to bolt. 

“ With great difficulty I calmed the 
cnimal’s fears, and then attempted to pick 
my way over the wretched road, which was 
shortly in a nice state indeed from the heavy 
downpour. 

“ On and on I stumbled, now splashing 
through great puddles, now sinking almost 
up to the knees in soft mud and clay. 

44 At length a more vivid flash of lightning 
than usual revealed to me the unpleasant 
truth that I had wandered from the main 
road and was traversing a small by-lane, with 
vast fields stretching away on either hand 
and not a house within sight. I plodded on 
some distance further through the pelting 
storm, and was almost giving up in despair 
of reaching a human habitation that night, 
when the lightning showed me a two-storeyed 
house, standing some distance back from 
the lane and partly hidden by a dense grove 
of trees. 

“ Hope once more flickered in my breast 
as I opened the gate and led the horse up the 
path to the hall door. With the handle of- 
iny riding whip L gave two or three loud 
knocks, which seemed to me—was it only 
fancy ?—to echo through the house like a 
funeral knell, 

“ By this time the storm had greatly 
abated its violence; the flashes of lightning 
were less frequent, and the thunder crashed 
only at intervals. The rain, however, still 
fell in sheets. 

“ I waited for some time after knocking, 
but no one came, so I gave several more raps 
loud enough to wake the dead, and again the 
noise rang hollowly and uncannily through 
the silent house. 

“ Even to this day I do not know why, 
but a horrid feeling of awe and utter panic 
came over me. There was a strange, creepy 
sensation about the region of my scalp, and 
I felt loath to again rouse the silent echoes. 

“ With an effort I pulled myself together 
and again struck long and loudly upon tie 
panels of the door. Was I mistaken, or did 
my ears catch a slight noise within the house 
like the subdued whispering of several voices 
together, and then the closing of a door ? 

“ No, I was not mistaken, for presently I 
heard footsteps approaching, and soon some¬ 
one fumbling at the bolts and bars securing 
the door, which the next minute swung 
back on its hinges. 

“ A dark, repulsive face, that of a man, 
appeared in the opening. He held a lantern 
aloft in one hand, while with the other he 
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maintained a firm grip of the door, as 
though he meditated shutting it in my face 
the moment after he had seen who was there. 

44 4 Can you put me up for the night here ? * 
I asked in Spanish. * I have lost my way, 
and cannot go on in this weather.* 

“ 4 No, this is not an inn,’ he growled in a 
surly tone, and he attempted to close the 
door. But I was desperate with cold and the 
prospect of having to pass the night wan¬ 
dering about in the slush and rain, so I 
quickly put my foot inside the door in such a 
manner as to prevent its being shut. 

44 4 Come, you surely will not spurn me from 
your door in such weather as this ? * I re¬ 
monstrated. 4 Is this the boasted Chilian 
hospitality ? * 

444 This is not an inn,’ he only sulkily 
repeated. 

44 4 Well, confound it,’ said I, nettled at 
the fellow’s churlish behaviour, 4 if you 
won’t offer me shelter, I’ll force my way in.* 

“ Instantly a knife flashed before my eyes, 
and I had barely time to step quickly back 
to avoid being stabbed. As it was, the blow 
spent itself on empty air, and, before the 
would-be assassin could recover himself, I 
had doubled my fist and given it to him 
between the eyes. He went down with a 
crash, smashing and extinguishing the 
lantern in his fall. * 

44 At the noise, a door at the end of the 
passage was flung open, and several Chilian 
soldiers came rushing out with fixed bayo-' 
nets. 

44 To have attempted resistance would have 
been madness, and it was too late to think 
of escape by flight. I had to submit with 
the best grace possible to being disarmed 
of my pocket pistol and bound with my 
hands behind my back. 

44 Then, without so much as a single word 
being uttered by one of my captors, I was 
dragged into a brilliantly-lighted room, 
which looked snugly warm and cheery after 
my experiences of the inclement weather 
outside. 

44 So sudden a change, though, from 
almost total darkness to bright light, dazzled 
my eyes for a few minutes; and it was not 
until they had grown more accustomed to 
the illumination of dozens of wax tapers and 
several lanterns that I was able to take 
stock of my surroundings. 

44 The room was large but low-ceflinged, 
and, in the day time, was lighted by two 
windows, which were now, however, closely 
shuttered. A long table occupied the whole 
of the middle of the floor, and round this 
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were seated about a dozen richly uniformed 
officers of the Chilian army. They were all, 
on my entrance, intently listening to the 
words of a tall, well-made man, with hand¬ 
some, debonair features, whom I had no 
difficulty whatever in recognising as Balma- 
eeda, the deposed President and would-be 
Dictator of Chili, from the numerous por¬ 
traits of him I had seen. 

“ As I was Toughlv hustled into the room, 
all the officers turned their eyes upon me ; and 
Balmaceda himself, giving me a keen, penetra¬ 
ting glance, queried : 4 Who is this, Tomas ? ’ 

“ 4 An insolent fellow, your Excellency, who 
attempted to force his way into the house,* 
replied the porter, whose only half-concealed 
fury scarcely allowed him to speak coherently. 

“ 4 Well, senor, what have you to say for 
yourself ? Who are you, and what do you 
mean by trying to force your way in here ? ’ 

“ 4 I am an English citizen, at present 
acting in the capacity of war-correspondent 
for a New York newspaper, the Pioneer . I 
simply wanted shelter from the storm out¬ 
side. This man here,’ pointing to the angry 
Tomas, 4 refused me admittance, and, 
rendered desperate at the thought of having 
to pass the night in the open, I am sorry to 
say I was so far led away as to use violence 
to gain an entry.’ 

“ 4 Bah,’ sneered the ex-President. 4 Do 
you think such a story will go down with 
us ? What were you doing about here in 
such weather ? This house is not on the 
high Toad to any town of importance, and 
your very presence in its vicinity is decidedly 
suspicious. Come, now, confess you are 
nothing better than a Congressionalist spy.’ 

44 4 1 am no spy,’ I retorted. 4 1 am an 
English journalist working for an American 
paper, and I warn you, Don Jose Balmaceda, 
to pause if you think of offerings me harm. 
Remember, your foes a;re already embroiled 
in a quarrel with the United States over the 
outrages committed upon unoffending 
American residents in Valparaiso. You 
wouldn’t care to attract unpleasant atten¬ 
tions from Britain too, would you ? ’ 

44 4 What! What! ’ cried the tyrant, 
flaming with sudden wrath. 4 Do you dare 
to threaten ? Caramba, I’ll teach you to use 
such language to me. If you are as you say, 
a journalist, all the more reason why you 
should suffer. You newspaper men have 
held me up to the execration of the whole 
world. You have all taken sides against me, 
and stigmatise me as a cruel and usurping 
despot. I have just longed for this oppor¬ 
tunity of wringing one of your confounded 


necks, and teaching your profession that 
they cannot make me a laughing-stock with 
impunity. Here, Carlos! Manuel! Put 
this fellow in one of the vaults, and see you 
guard him well. Tomas, tell Sergeant 
Gomez to have a good strong rope ready for 
use at daybreak ! ’ 

44 Struggling and remonstrating, I was 
dragged from the room and consigned to the 
raylcss, subterranean vaults, where, as may 
be imagined, I passed anything but a 
pleasant night. I was torn with doubt as 
to whether Balmaceda, whose cruel disposi¬ 
tion I knew was only equalled by his un¬ 
scrupulousness, would carry into effect the 
horrid hint he had thrown out. 

44 To be hanged as a spy at daybreak! 
The prospect was by no means cheerful. 

44 Day dawned at last, and, to my extreme 
horror, I found that the brutal Dictator fully 
intended to take vengeance upon me for the 
way in which my colleagues of the pen had 
helped to blacken his character before the 
world. I was led out before the soldiers, who 
were drawn up expectantly in the grounds ; 
and a noose was placed round my neck, the 
other end of the rope being thrown over the 
projecting limb of a tree. Then Balmaceda 
and several officers approached me and told 
me they would grant me my life if I informed 
them of the whereabouts and numerical 
strength of the Congressional army. I 
insisted that I knew absolutely nothing, not 
having been at the seat of the war for weeks ; 
and, as I am but simple flesh and blood, and 
have no aspirations for martyrdom, I 
pleaded hard for my life. 

44 But in vain; the brutal wretches only 
mocked at my intreaties, and Balmaceda 
r himself, turning away with a jeering remark, 
commanded a squad of men, who stood by 
ready to act the part of executioners, to 
proceed with their dastardly work. 

44 Only too eager to obey the mandate, they 
began to pull on the loose end of the rope, 
and the noose tightened about my throat. 
As I felt it gradually compressing my wind¬ 
pipe, and knew that in a few more minutes I 
would be dangling a lifeless corpse, I realised 
all the unspeakable horrors of a man face to 
face with death. 

44 What passed through my mind in those 
brief moments, which I thought to be my 
last, I could never tell. My mind was a 
perfect chaos in which fear—yes, I frankly 
confess it—downright, awful fear of that un¬ 
known world into which I would presently 
be launched, struggled fiercely for the 
masteiy with regret at leaving all the 
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friends and pleasures of this so abruptly and 
ignominiously. 

“ But this terrible dread of death, which 
I suppose we all feel some day, and to which 
I will, at any rate, be no stranger next time 
it assails me, far from numbing my wits, 
seemed rather to sharpen them. 

“ Even as I began to gasp and pant for 
breath, and instinctively rose upon my toes 
to ease the painful pressure on my throat, a 
wild, almost insane, plan of escape flashed 
across my brain. In a moment I had used 
the little breath left within me in the shout: 

“ 4 Hold! hold ! I will confess all; I can 
ou valuable information l * t 

ithout waiting for orders, the men who 
were pulling on the rope instantly slackened 
it, and I was able to breathe more freely. 

“ Balmaceda and his officers, too, turned 
towards me with newly-awakened interest, 
and it was evident the first part of my 
scheme, mad as it seemed, had succeeded 
admirably, 

“ 4 Well, what is this valuable information 
you can give us ? * demanded the Dictator 
impatiently. 

44 4 Let your men unbind my hands, your 
Excellency, and I will explain by a diagram 
on the ground the position of the Congres¬ 
sional forces, who are bivouacked not twelve 
miles from here.’ 

“ This barefaced invention, remarkable to 
relate, was swallowed by Balmaceda, who 
gave the word to one of the soldiers to release 
me. It was clear from the glances he 
exchanged with his officers that my state¬ 
ment as to the proximity of the opposition 
army had rendered him very ill at ease. 
My bonds were quickly cut, and now there 
came the necessity of my carrying into effect 
the most desperate part of the whole hastily- 
conceived scheme. Bracing myself for the 
effort, and striving to appear as calm as 

B issible, I approached the spot where the 
ictator stood surrounded by his officers. 

“ I had previously taken in the whole of 
my surroundings at a glance, and had seen 
that a soldier was walking my own horse, 
ready saddled and bridled, up and down 
only a short distance away. Could I only 
manage to reach the noble animal and leap 
into the saddle I might be able to get clear 
away before any of the troopers could mount 
in pursuit. Truly a desperate scheme, and 
one which in my more sober moments I 
would have scouted as impossible. But I 
was in terrible straits then and eager to seize 
upon any loophole of escape, no matter how 
great the odds might be against success. 
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“ When I was within a few feet of the 
group of officers I suddenly called to my aid 
all my courage, and, springing upon the 
nearest individual, tore from his belt a brace 
of handsomely-chased six-chambered re¬ 
volvers. Then, wheeling like lightning upon 
the astonished group, I let drive several shots 
at them in quick succession, and, turning, 
dashed at headlong speed towards where the 
soldier was slowly pacing to and fro with my 
horse. 

“ How I was ever able to gain it in safety I 
can only ascribe to a direct interposition of 
Providence on my behalf. 

44 A bullet, which I seat whizzing within a 
few inches of his skull, caused the fellow in 
charge of the horse to duck, let go the bridle, 
and run for the shelter of a clump of trees. 
In another moment I had sprawled upon the 
animal’s back, and was careering madly 
across the grounds, with leaden missiles 
humming unpleasantly close about my ears. 

“ Probably, as the group of officers lay 
between me and the mass of the soldiers, 
those gentlemen to a certain extent acted as 
a cover for me and prevented the marksmen 
taking surer aim. 

‘ ‘ As it was, though, before the gallant beast 
under me could clear the wall separating the 
estate from the road, which it did eventually 
with an ease aud grace worthy of a steeple¬ 
chaser, I was struck in no fewer than three 
places. Fortunately the injuries were mere 
trifles and I managed to keep my saddle. 

“ Once free of the grounds, I felt tolerably 
secure, and urging my mount to its fullest 
speed, tore across country like a rocket. 
Soon the sounds of pursuit died away in the 
distance, but I never once drew rein until 
at last I ran full tilt into a picket of Con¬ 
gressional cavalry. 

44 At first I thought it might be a case of 
out of the frying-pan into the fire, but I was 
agreeably disappointed. The insurgents 
made me out quite a hero when they heard 
of my marvellous escape from the merciless 
clutches of the hated Dictator, and after 
doctoring up my wounds, their leader fur¬ 
nished me with an escort to the nearest sea¬ 
port, where you may rest assured I stayed no 
longer than necessary to book a passage upon 
a packet steamer for New York. 

44 I had had enough of Chili and its in¬ 
different regard for the sanctity of human 
life, and I took the earliest opportunity of 
resigning my post as war-correspondent for 
the Pioneer , and adopting a profession in¬ 
volving less peril to life or limb, if some¬ 
what tamer and not so exciting.” 
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Those Strands of Golden Hair. 

* * * * * By JESSIE M. E. SAXBY. 


Telling honv x runaway kitten nearly brought about a terrible tragedy . 


O UR village was in an uproar. Its belle, 
little Mattie Morison, had disap¬ 
peared, and no one could tell, or 
conjecture, what had become of her. She 
had no relatives at a distance, she lived 
with her old aunts in a quiet house close 
to the High Street of Kirkope, and 
though she was a terrible flirt no one 
could say that Mattie had ever been indis¬ 
creet. 

Her two favoured swains were as much 
distressed about her disappearance as the 
rest of us—in fact, it was Bruce Livingstone, 
the quiet, reserved son of our Laird, who 
was understood to stand first in Mattie’s 
regard, who started the hubbub about 
her. 

He had called at Miss Morison’s house in 
the evening, and, finding that Mattie was 
out, lingered near in hope of meeting 
her; but no Mattie appeared. As the 
evening wore on he saw first Miss Betsy, 
then Miss Ann Morison, come to the door 
and peer anxiously out as if in search of 
someone. Later both the old ladies came 
and stood outside, and he heard them 
exchange wondering remarks as to what was 
detaining Mattie, who it seemed had only 
gone for a stroll. 

Jealousy suggested to Bruce that it 
must be Crum Grierson who was detaining 
the girl, but about half-past ten the suspected 
rival walked patt i l company with two other 
young fellows, and their noisy behaviour 
indicated that whiskey, not Mattie, had been 
Crum Grierson’s companion that evening. # 
“ Taken another poor chap in tow, as 
like as not,” thought Bruce, feeling angry 
at Mattie; and yet he lingered until after 
eleven, when the old ladies again appeared, 
this time considerably agitated and speaking 
loudly to each other. The watcher plucked 
up courage to advance towards them, and 
they, recognising him as he stopped at 
the lamp-post close to their house, cried 
out: 

“ Mr. Livingstone, do come here! We 
can’t think what has become of Mattie,” 
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and asked his advice as to what should be 
done. 

I need not enter into further details of 
how anxiety grew into alarm, of how 
Bruoe raced from house to house where 
Mattie might possibly be, of how one after 
another her friends took fright (or became 
inquisitive to know what the little minx 
was up to) and joined in the search. By two 
o’clock in the morning it was certain that 
Mattie had disappeared, and her poor old 
aunts were almost distracted, feeling sure 
that evil had befallen her. 

“ Poor girl! ” said Mrs. Merton, the 
mother of five plain, unmarried daughters, 
“ I always feared that flirting way of hers 
would carry her too far one of these days,” 
and the matron sniffed significantly. 

“ Mattie was so vain; some vulgar 
intrigue no doubt,” said Miss Wilson, the 
young lady who came next Mattie in good 
looks, but lacked her powers of fascination, 
and consequently hated her rival heartily. 

Everybody had something to say about 
Mattie, but no one could suggest what had 
become of her, for all her lovers, past and 
present, were en Evidence, suspecting each 
other, and eagerly searching for her. She 
had not eloped with anybody belonging 
to the village, or its neighbourhood; no 
strangers had been about; Mattie was 
happy and contented in her home. 

All her little belongings—even her purse 
with all the money she possessed—were 
in her room ; there were no rivers, ponds, 
woods, moors, or pitfalls near Kirkope, 
where she might inadvertently have met with 
a fatal accident; the neighbourhood for 
miles around was searched, but no trace 
of Mattie was found. She had disappeared 
without rjbyme or reason, and no one could 
guess what had happened ! 

“ Poor lassie! ” said one kindly old soul, 
who alwayB found excuse for youth and its 
foolishnesses. “ Such a bonnie lassie, and 
blithe of spirit, with her bright eyes and 
golden hair, and pretty little figure. 

The good woman’s words brought up a 
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vivid picture of Mattie as we all knew her, 
and Bruce Livingstone’s face paled, while 
that of Crum Grierson flushed, as they 
listened, for each knew that he possessed 
and wore next his heart a photo of our 
belle, and a small lock of her golden hair. 

No one in Kirkope had hair like our 
Mattie. It was pure golden without the 
least tingef of red in it; yellow as buttercups, 
and bright as the sunshine. She wore it 
flowing straight over her shoulders. It 
did not curl, but had a wave in it like the 
flow of a waterfall. Our village beauties 
were of a dark type as a rule, and the few 
who were blondes had to resort to dyes 
if they wished their sandy or brown locks 
to resemble in a degree that glorious halo 
which made Mattie Morison’s face like 
that of an angel. 

How we all talked of her at that time, 
of her many graces of person, of her pretty 
airs and frivolities, and good nature; of her 
flirtations, and lovers and rivals; of her 
merriment, her coquettish glances, arch 
smiles and golden tresses. Yes, one and all 
talked of Mattie, and most of her chief and 
unique attraction—that sunny hair of hers. 

Mattie was lost on Thursday evening, and 
no clue to her fate had come on Saturday 
morning; but then Kirkope was startled 
by a strange incident. 

Bruce Livingstone and Crum Grierson 
chanced to meet in the High Street; they 
were passing each other with a grave nod— 
we were all very grave during those days— 
when the eyes of young Grierson were 
caught by something glittering on the dark 
coat of his rival. The something shone 
like a golden thread tangled about a button, 
and Crum, flushing hotly, sprang upon 
Bruce, shouting: 

“ Murderer ! Scoundrel! What have 
you done with her ? ” 

Livingstone struggled to free himself, 
but the other held on to him, glaring fiercely, 
and shouting every opprobrious term he 
could think of until the policeman came up 
and wanted to know what was the matter. 

K I give this villain in charge,” cried 
Crum. “ He knows what has become of— 
of—her. See! he carries a witness of 
his treachery on his false heart. Oh, 
scoundrel! ” 

A crowd had collected, and before the 
eyes of all, Crum pointed to what we recog¬ 
nised at once—a few, long, glittering, 
golden hairs twisted round the top button 
of Bruce Livingstone’s coat! 

A deep breath came from each one of the 
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onlookers, and then a savage growl, as 
the accused staggered back, lifting his 
hands in a kind of piteous appeal as the 
policeman gravely and carefully disen¬ 
tangled, and drew out to their shiring 
length, those golden threads which had 
graced the head of poor little Mattie Morison. 

Wrath and suspicion reached a climax 
when the old aunts, expecting any moment to 
hear tidings of their lost darling, came out 
to know what the disturbance boded, and 
seeing those eloquent, if mute, tokens of 
her person in the constable’s hands, screamed 
out as Crum had done: 

“ Murderer ! Wretch ! Where is our 
child?” 

I think Livingstone would have been 
lynched on the spot if his father, the Laird, 
had not chanced to ride up. A few questions 
put him in possession of what had occurred ; 
then half-a-dozen of us, young and deter¬ 
mined, feeling a little for the accused, now 
standing quite calm in the midst of the 
raging crowd, surrounded him. 

The policeman forced a way for us to 
proceed, while the Laird on his horso 
kept us from being molested in the rear. 
In this manner we got Bruce to the Muni¬ 
cipal Buildings, and safely behind locked 
gates. He was quite bewildered; he was 
always a quiet, sensitive fellow, and the 
accusation so unexpectedly made, as well 
as the violent demonstration which the sight 
of Mattie’s golden hair had evoked, had 
shaken his manhood. 

He looked a guilty man indeed when he 
stood in the Town Hall with the policeman 
at his back, Crum Grierson in front of hinj, 
his stately, grey-haired father looking 
sternly at him, and asking : 

“ What explanation can you give of this— 
this incriminating evidence against you ? ” 

Bruce tried to pull himself together, 
but looked down as he replied, in a very 
low voice: 

“ I have no explanation, father.” 

I think that last word, spoken in a 
tender, appealing tone, impressed us all 
favourably. It certainly softened the 
Laird’s heart, and silenced Crum Grierson’s 
tongue. 

The policeman, looking at the golden hair 
he still held, remarked : 

“ Not much evidence, after all, in the 
like ; carries no proof or suspicion, I should 
say, of false play,” and he smiled grimly. 

We all smiled, and one of us said : 

“ A girl’s hair left in single threads about 
the button on a young fellow’s coat certainly 
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does not testify to anything very bad— 
is proof of kindness rather than the reverse ! 
And, mind you, cruelty, not kindnfess, is 
keeping the girl’s fate a secret.” 

The Laird nodded to the speaker and 
the policeman remarked: 

“ No evidence, Sir George, to commit upon.” 

The Laird looked round, and said : 

“ If anything further is discovered which 
may lead anyone to desire that my son 
should present himself to answer inquiries, 
I give my word he shall appe&r here.” 

44 Your word is enough, Sir George,” 
someone who had a right to speak said; 
and even Crum Grierson did not utter a 
syllable of dissent, though he scowled on 
Bruce in a manner more expressive of his 
feelings than any words could have been. 

The crowd were still lingering outside, 
therefore the policeman suggested that 
Bruce and his father should leave by a back 
door, and so avoid all further disturbance; 
but Sir George would not do that. With 
his arm through that of his son, he stepped 
out, and walked away. Both held their 
heads up, and though pale, faced the folk 
like the honourable men we had known 
them to be. There was a power in their 
noble bearing which impressed everyone, 
and no word was spoken as the crowd parted 
respectfully and let them pass. But when 
they disappeared, tongues were loosened, 
heads were shaken, suspicion raised its 
serpent-crest again, and hissed forth its 
evil bodings. 

The next day being Sunday, the whole 
village turned out, for nothing further 
was known of Mattie, and we expected 
that the minister would make special 
allusion to her mysterious disappearance. 
Indeed, it was known in Kirkope that the 
Misses Morison had requested that prayer 
should be offered in church that morning 
for themselves in sore affliction, and for the 
lost girl. Probably a touching scene would 
take place, and "our village enjoyed exhibi¬ 
ting «ts feelings in its own lark, so there 
were not many people absent that day. 

The Laird and his son were in the family 
w, Bruce looking very pale and downcast, 
um Grierson was scowling from his place, 
and the old aunt9 were weeping in theirs. 
There was certainly the preliminary to a 
moving spectacle in church when the 
minister arrived, and when he rose to begin 
the service with the psalm (so well-known 
in Scotland) commencing: 

V God is our refuge and our strength. 

In straits a present aid; ” 


all felt that something more than usual was 
to be expected from him on this occasion. 

Our village is old-fashioned and rather 
primitive. We had not an organ, but 
trusted to the old precentor to lead the 
choir in our service of praise. 

The minister read a few verses of the 
Psalm and paused. The precentor stood 
up and cleared his throat before 44 raising 
the tune.” 

At that moment, while no sound was in 
the church, there suddenly rang through 
it a shriek, so wild, so broken, so unearthly, 
that we all screamed out, and some dropped 
swooning in their places. 

The precentor’s book fell from his hands 
upon a bonnet in the choir, whose wearer 
was too frightened at the shriek to think of 
her crushed headgear. We looked in one 
another’s faces fearfully. The minister 
lifted his eyes to the roof, as if praying 
Heaven to avert evil. 

Again, but fainter and more uncertain, 
that piteous wail rang out, and then I— 
chancing to glance at Bruce Livingstone— 
saw his white face leap into vivid life and 
colour. He sprang from his seat, dashed 
out of the church, and in a moment we heard 
him beating madly at a door which led 
into the bell-tower. 

Crash! We heard the door fall in; 
the motionless silence in which we remained 
gave us the sound of his feet rushing up the 
narrow ladder in the tower. Then his voice, 
hoarse and horror-stricken, crying out: 

“ Mattie ! Help ! Help there ! Father! 
Quick! ” 

As one man we rushed from the church, 
Crum Grierson and Sir George in front. 
They disappeared in the tower and we 
crowded by its opened door. In a few 
minutes Bruce appeared, carrying the sense¬ 
less form of Mattie Morison ; her head hung 
over his arm, eyes closed, features pinched 
and ghastly, and the golden hair cut short. 
But the girl was not dead, and in a few 
minutes, after her aunts had applied smelling 
bottles, and other ladies had helped with 
further remedies, which somehow appeared 
as by magic from hidden pockets, Mattie 
opened her eyes and sighed in a manner that 
showed she was coming to. 

Meanwhile Sir George and Crum had 
re-appeared, the latter bearing in one hand 
the luxuriant mass of Mattie’s golden hair 
all tangled into a wisp, and in the other a 
pruning knife, which we all knew Sir George 
invariably carried about with him. 

44 What was it ? How was it ? ” the 
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minister asked of Sir George, who only shook 
his head,saying: “All must be mere conjec¬ 
ture untH the girl herself can explain.” 

She was borne to the Manse close by, 
and the minister begged us to return to the 
kirk. “ Perhaps,” he said, “ before our 
morning service is ended I may be in a 
position to explain the mystery, and join 
you in giving thanks for the girl’s life.” 

At the end of the sermon Bruce Living¬ 
stone came into the church and briefly told 
us of Mattie’s adventure. 

She had been followed in her stroll by 
a favourite kitten, which, finding the tower 
door open, scampered up the ladder and 
would not come down. Afraid that it 
might be locked in, Mattie went up after 
it, but pussie was out for a frolic and would 
not be tempted from her position on a 
projecting beam. Impatiently Mattie 
stretched over to seize her pet, but over¬ 
balanced, and, in falling, her long hair 
caught among some nails projecting from 
a beam. 

For a few minutes she hung suspended by 
her hair and with no foothold. At last 
her frantic struggles, though tangling her 


hair the more firmly about the beam, 
brought her toes to rest upon a projection 
in the ladder. In that horrible position 
the girl had remained from Thursday 
evening till Sunday morning. She had 
screamed for help until she was exhausted, 
but no one had heard, and the tower door 
had been closed upon her while she was 
unconscious, in which condition she re¬ 
mained more than half the time. 

The ringing of the bell for service had 
brought back her wandering faculties and 
given her strength to utter the awful 
cries which had so startled the congregations 

Sir George’s knife in Crum’s hand had 
set her free in the shortest manner possible, 
while Bruce supported her helpless form. 

We were all satisfied with this explanation, 
and a few months later we thought that the 
manner in which a few golden threads 
from Mattie’s halo got tangled with Bruce’s 
buttons was also explained, for the kirk 
bells rang a merry peal for their wedding. 

So it has become a saying in our village 
that a young man’s coat-buttons and long 
locks on a maiden’s head have an affinity 
for each other. 


The Chauffeur's Wooing. * 

^ o* * By GEORGE G. MAGNUS. 


In which the plot of a short story is enacted tn real life—with what 
success will be learnt by reading these pages . 


W ANTED, a careful Chauffeur. Write to 
The Towers, Baxingham, inclosing 
references. 

It was the address that attracted my 
attention. Three years before this story 
opccs, The Towers, Bexingham, had 
belonged to me. Having been ruined by 
my rascally lawyer, however, I had, in order 
to pay my debts (I take no credit for it-—it 
was not a matter of choice) sold the place 
to Sir John Maxwell, who had died six 
months after taking possession. It was his 
widow, evidently, who was in need of the 
“ careful chauffeur.” 

Since the smesh I had taken to writing 
as a means of existence. Before it, on the 
principle, I suppose, of to him who hath, &c., 
I had found no difficulty in placing my 
literary wares. Writing for a living was like 


a one-sided game of fives—editors being the 
hard stone wall, my different MSS. the ball, 
and His Majesty’s post the force to insure 
quick delivery and return. So that, when 
this advertisement caught my eye, it was 
not only my desire to see the old place 
again that decided me to apply for. the 
post, but also a hankering after a decent 
meal. 

Fortunately, I knew all about the inner 
workings of motor-cais, and, more fortunate 
still, had on one occasion, in order to obtain 
“ copy ” for a short story, procured through 
influence an engagement as chauffeur to a 
certain Lord Alton. As I recalled the 
experience, I unearthed the man’s rather 
flattering testimonial. Then, having shaved 
my moustache by way of disguise, I caught 
the twelve-thirty train to Bexingham, and 
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in due course found myself outside the 
in pos'ng gates of my one-time home. 

I gave my name to the footman, and 
prcsautly, to my surprise and gratification, 
wc.s ushered into a daintily-furnished 
boudoir. 

Reclining on a settee, behind a clump of 
palms, was the graceful figure of a woman. 
She held a magazine in her hands, but she 
appeared too bored to read. As I entered 
she looked up languidly. 

I noted that her mouth, a crimson bow 
against the milky whiteness of her skin, 
curled disdainfully at the comers. Her eyes 
were dark and languorous. There was an 
air of ennui about the exquisitely chiselled 
face that quite marred its beauty. In fact, 
she looked as if a shaking would have done 
her good. 

“ There has been some mistake,” she said 
slowly. “ You are not the Mr. Fenton I 
know.” 

“ I feared your servant had misunderstood 
me,” said I. “ I have called in answer to 
an advertisement for a chauffeur.” 

A puzzled look came into her eyes. 

“ You mean,” she suggested, “ that you 
have a careful chauffeur you can recom¬ 
mend ? ” 

“ Yes,” said I; “ mys3lf.” 

“ You ! ” Then overcoming her surprise : 

“ But my advertisement said distinctly-” 

She paused, while I, noting the “ my ” and 
being familiar with the late Sir John’s 
portrait, wondered. “ Have you a refer¬ 
ence ? ” she asked abruptly. 

“ Yes, from Lord Alton. He lives near 
here.” 

She started perceptibly, and a short 
silence ensued. It was a strange thing that 
broke it—no less a thing than the entry of 
Lord Alton himself. 

“ I fear I am intruding, Lady Maxwell ? ” 
he said, glaring at me. 

I moved towards the door, and the tall, 
well-proportioned caller came into the 
room. 

“ You may leave your address with the 
footman,” slid Lady Maxwell. 

I withdrew in haste—the ludicrous expres¬ 
sion on his lordship’s face necessitated it; 
then, having availed mys 3 lf of the gracious 
permission, I returned to the said address, 
where in due course an answer reached me. 

To my surprise, it ran as follows: 

“The reference proving satisfactory, lady 
Maxwell will be glad if Mr. Fenton will take up his 
duties at once.” 

I took up my “duties at once.” I 


blossomed forth in Lady Maxwell’s lively. 
I changed my name to that of all Lady 
Maxwell’s chauffeurs—Parker. I drove 
Lady Maxwell and her companion (a pretty 
girl, who treated me to much unsolicited 
cackle) daily with monotonous regularity, 
either in the electric brougham or the 
Panhard, according to the weather. I 
suffered Lady Maxwell’s haughty, almost 
contemptuous, treatment with blind ur¬ 
banity. For literary aspirants, like beggars, 
cannot be chocssrs. 

And after all I had a very good time. 
Comfortable and private quarters, whole¬ 
some food, wages paid promptly. What 
more does a man want ? 

Moreover, I had plenty of leisure to 
devote to the “ weary writing ” ; and now 
that I was net dependent on it (this, of 
course, could have been the only reason), 
my labours had met with some appreciation. 
At least, so I gathered one afternoon, a week 
or so after the publication of my last story, 
from my mistress. 

For the first time in six months I was 
driving her in the Panhard, alone—due y 
doubtless, to the fact that her companion 
had been summarily dismissed the previous 
evening. The cause of dismissal never 
transpired. To indirectly connect Lady 
Maxwell’s opening remark—the first, I 
believe, she had ever addressed to me—with 
it would be the height of absurdity. 

“ Have you any complaints to make, 
Parker ? ” she asked abruptly, turning 
round in her seat and facing me. 

I must have looked my bewilderment. 

“ I learnt from Perkins this morning,” she 
added solemnly, “ that you were—‘ like a 
bear with a sore head ! ’ ” 

“ A pleasant spirit of rivalry exists 
between Perkins and myself,” said I, with 
Of smile of understanding. 

“ Well ? ”—impatiently. 

“ I had a novel that I have written re¬ 
turned this morning,” I explained. 

She broke out into a sudden laugh, the 
rich fulness of which annoyed me more than 
her usual manner. 

“Iam pleased to afford you amusement! ” 
I exclaimed. 

Her dark eyes rested for a moment on my 
face, and she flushed slightly. 

“ So you write ? ” she said, as if thinking 
aloud. 

A reply seemed unnecessary. 

“ I read a short story a little while ago,” 
she went on, “ about a chauffeur and a proud, 
beautiful woman, who wanted shaking. It 
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is very impossible, but it is considered the 
best love story of the year.” 

She was now loosing away across the 
swiftly-passing fields. I felt gratefuL When 
one at last succeeds, in no matter how small 
a degree, it is difficult to disguise the fact 
just at first. 

“ Might I ask the name of the author, my 
lady \ * 

“ A Richard Fenton.” 

“ I don’t seem to know the name.” 

There was a short pause. 

“ It is supposed to be a woman,” she said 
at length. “ But I do seem to know the 
name.” Then, glancing at me from under 
her long lashes—“ Why don’t you write short 
stories ? ” 

“ I have tried,” said I. “ And—here I 

ri 

am. 

She laughed again. 

“ Is a chauffeur’s life so very hard ? ” 

“ Not 8 > hard as trying to live by one’s 
pen,” slid I. 

For s)me time the only sound that broke 
the silence was the whirr of the machinery as 
we sped along. Then Lady Maxwell spoke, 
and what she said surprised me even more 
than her first remark. 

“ In that story I mentioned, the chauffeur 
has tea with the proud woman—who wanted 
shaking. Do you see that little thatched 
cottage in the distance ? Stop there, 
Parker.” 

I drew up with nice precision at the gate. 
Lady Maxwell disappeared up the path, and 
when she returned it was with the quiet 
suggestion that “ Parker had better have a 
cup of tea.” 

“ Will the car be safe, my lady ? ” 

“ Who is going to run away with it ? ” she 
asked, walking towards the cottage. 

It was not my car, and I jumped down to 
follow her. As I did so the sound of 
approaching horse’s hoofs made me look 
round. Some people make a habit of 
turning up at the wrong moment. The rider 
was Lord Alton. 

I shall never forget the expression on his 
white face as he passed. If ever eyes 
flashed murder his did. Could he look upon 
a chauffeur in the light of a possible rival ? 
The idea was so absurd that I broke out into 
sudden laughter. 

I overtook Lady Maxwell at the ivy- 
covered porch. She had her daintily- 
gloved hand on the knob, but before opening 
the door, she gave me a quick glance. There 
was a question in her expressive eyes. 

“ Lord Alton has just passed,” said I. 
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“ With your permission, I will—look after 
the car.” 

There was a slight pause. Then, drawing 
herself up defiantly, she said: “ I have 
ordered tea for two, Parker,” and entered 
the cottage. 

But I turned and walked quickly down 
the path. Before reaching the gate I had 
made two discoveries: one, the necessity for 
leaving The Towers that very night, the 
other—well, that I had been a fool to have 
6tayed there so long. 

While I sat in the car my thoughts 
returned to—“the best love story of the 
year! ” What had possessed me to write 
it ? What had I not puk into it ? I might 
have known that she would read it—I might, 
indeed, considering how often I had seen her 
previously with the magazine in which it 
was published. Later I might also have 
known that Tier tiny foot could never 
crunch gravel, and so have saved my stupid 
start when the rcsy-cheeked dame from the 
cottage addressed me. 

“ Please, sir, the lady says that tea is 
waitin’, and she thinks the motey-car can 
be left, sir.” 

“ Oh—er—thank you. I—I—I’ll come, 
then.” 

“ Yes, it ’ud be a sin to spoil such tea, I’m 
sure, sir.” 

Lady Maxwell had just poured out my 
cup when I entered the little sitting-room. 

“ Do you take sugar % ” she asked, without 
looking up. 

I repeated my messenger’s theory in 
answer, much to that good dame’s gratifica¬ 
tion. 

“ Don’t ’esitate to knock when you want 
more,” she admonished from the doorway. 

“ I won’t,” said Lady Maxwell gravely. 

“ Is this huge dish of bread and jam pro¬ 
vided for me ? ” I inquired, when the 
generous soul had closed the door. 

Lady Maxwell laughed—a trifle ner¬ 
vously. How perfectly beautiful she was 
then; how truly lovable. And in a few 
6hort hours- 

“ I have nothing to eat, Mr. Fenton ! ” 

“ I beg your pardon! ” and I held the 
dish for her. 

While she cut a slice of bread and 
butter, she looked up suddenly, and our 
eyes met. That moment I shall never 
forget. For somehow, before the envious 
lashes fell, her eyes had shown me that she 
knew what I longed to, yet could not, tell her. 

There was a long silence, broken by some¬ 
one banging the garden gate v A strange 
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foreboding of evil coming over me, I sprang 
to the little window and looked out. 

Lord Alton was striding up the path. 

“ Will you see what is the matter ? ” 
asked Lady Maxwell at my elbow. 

I threw open the front door, just in time 
tb save his lordship the trouble of knocking. 

“ I have prevented your mistress’ car 
from being stolen! ” he exclaimed breath¬ 
lessly, hig eyes shining with excitement. “ I 
stopped it some way down the road. If you 
are sharp you may catch the rascal.” 

Like a fool, instead of waiting to think, 
I started in pursuit. Outside, Lord Alton’s 
magnificent motor was drawn up. Three or 
four hundred yards away, where the road 
curved, was the Panhard, with one side in 
the ditch. 

I had sprinted three-quarters of the dis¬ 
tance, hoping to catch sight of the would-be 
thief round the bend, when a woman’s 
stifled scream rang out behind me. With 
every nerve quivering, I wheeled round. At 
the same moment the cottage gate was 
kicked open and Lord Alton staggered out. 

In his arms, her face covered with a cloth, 
wes Lady Maxwell! 

w I dashed tow ards them like a man pos¬ 
sessed. But Alton, placing his unconscious 
burden on the floor of the car, sprang in, and 
while I had still another hundred yards to go, 
staitcd off at full speed. 

Pursuit on foot was worse than useless. 
The Panhard was my only hope, and back to 
it I rushed—to find both the front tyres flat! 

The sight took all the life out of me. It 
was only for an instant, though; the next, 
remembering that the tyres were guaranteed 
“ unpuncturable,” I was down on my knees 
examining the valves. 

They had been unscrewed—there was a 
chance yet! 

I snatched up the pump. A few minutes 
of awful suspense, then—“ Thank Heaven ! 
They hold ! ” and with a whirr, a jerk, and a 
great, throbbing bound, the race began. 

Alton had too much start, however, and 
for miles I tore along without so much as a 
glimpse of him. Then, to add to my 
despair, I came to cross-roads. 

Which had he taken ? 

Pulling up, I jumped out; but spotting 
the mark of his tyres on the road to the right, 
w as off again like the wind, and presently, on 
rounding a corner, all my doubts were set 
at rest. 

Barely a mile away was the white car! 

Moreover, at the pace I was going, I 
should soon overtake it. Producing a 


revolver, which, since a previous motor out¬ 
rage in the neighbourhood, my mistress had 
insisted on my carrying, I placed it in readi¬ 
ness by my side. 

The next moment, as ill-luck would have 
it, Alton chanced to look round, and I saw 
his hand move towards the speed regulator. 
In answer, he drew rapidly ahead ; then, with 
startling suddenness, the car disappeared. 

The road had been rising for some time, 
and now an equalising descent had been 
reached. I knew the hill well. What is 
more, I felt pretty certain that Alton would 
negotiate it carefully—he was not the man 
to risk his precious neck for however great 
a prize. In a flash I determined to rush it 
at full speed, and catch him by the tremen¬ 
dous impetus so gained. 

It was a desperate venture, no doubt; but 
it was my last and only chance of victory, 
and the fate of a helpless woman was at 
stake. 

I whizzed past the big red danger-board ; 
then came a sickening drop. The road 
seemed to fly up and strike me, while the 
force of the air, like the roar of a furnace in 
my ears, almost tore me from my seat. 

Gripping the steering-wheel as in a vice, 

I leant vrell forward, and, with eyes half 
blinded, peered ahead. 

Three-quarters of the way down was a 
turn ! 

Could it be taken at 6uch a break-neck 
speed ? If my nerve failed me, if I crashed 
into the bank, what would become of Lady 
Maxwell ? It was this thought that kept 
my eye steady and my hand like steel during 
that terrible rush. 

The turn was fifty, thirty, now but twenty 
yards ahead. This was the crucial moment. 
Quick as lightning I gave the steering-wheel 
a twist. Too much —l was into the hank! 
No, right up to it! For a never-to-be-for- 
gotten moment the car was flying through 
the air on two wheels. Then, with a great 
thud, I was round, rushing on, on ! And in 
the near distance—almost stationary it 
seemed—was a quivering blotch of white ! 

I gave a hoarse, triumphant yell. 

A few seconds later and I was tearing 
along the level, overhauling Alton at every 
yard. I had crept to within twelve paces 
of him, when—just as I thought I had won— 
the space between us began to increase. 

I was losing ground ! 

Suddenly I remembered the revolver. I 
snatched it up, took careful aim, and three 
puffs of smoke flew back in my face. I fired 
twice more—and missed! One bullet 
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between the woman I loved, and- With 

a fierce prayer, I fired my last shot. 

Hit! 

Alton’s right tyre had flattened, and was 
now in ribbons. The car gave a violent 
lurch as the naked rim bit into the road, and 
following his lordship’s example, I jammed 
on the brakes. 

We leapt out almost simultaneously. But 
I was afire to be at him, and before he 
appeared to realise the fact, I had got home 
a smashing blow with my left. He went 
down like a log. 

44 Get up! ”1 said. 44 1 haven’t finished 
with you yet.” 

With an oath he scrambled to his feet, 
and, whipping out a revolver, pointed it at 
my head. I sprang forward and hit up his 
arm. The pistol fell several yards away, 
and Alton made towards it—just as I caught 
him round the waist. 

For some moments we swayed backwards 
and forwards in an ever-tightening embrace. 
Then we fell and rolled over and over in 
the road. Here Alton’s weight told more 
than his extra height, ana I could do 
nothing but cling on to him. 

With a gasp of triumph, he eventually 
shook me off. In despair, I made a grab at 
his foot. My fingers closed over his ankle, 
and he staggercp &nd fell headlong. In¬ 
stantly I was up, and darting towards the 
revolver, while Alton scrambled towards it 
on his hands and knees. 

He reached it in time to look down the 
barrel as I covered him. 

For a moment he hesitated; then, 
realising that the game was up, leapt to his 
feet, and, breaking through the hedge, made 
off across the fields. 

Lady Maxwell was lying in a huddled heap 
on the floor of the car. A tumult of emotion 
raging within me, I raised her gently, and 
carried her towards the Panhard. As I held 
her in my arms an irresistible longing to kiss 
her took possession of me. She would 
never know. 

My head bent swiftly, my mouth was 
ressed to hers. Then a strange thing 
appened. Her sweet lips parted with a 
little joyous sigh; I fancied they returned the 
pressure of mine. 

When I laid my precious burden down, 
Lady Maxwell returned to consciousness. 

44 Where am I ? ” she murmured. 44 What 
has happened ? ” 

44 Lord Alton,” I answered, starting the 
car on its homeward journey. 

She sat up with a shudder. 
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44 And you ? ” she asked presently. 

44 1 gave chase.” 

There was a long pause. 

44 How white you look! ” she exclaimed 
suddenly, as the car breasted the hill that 
had saved her. 44 What have you done to 
—him I ” 

44 He made off.” 

44 Not without a struggle f ” sh a suggested. 
44 He is not the man to give in without a 
fight. Did you fight, Mr. Fenton t ” 

44 We did.” 

44 You are trembling ! ” she flashed. 44 Are 
you hurt ? ” 

44 No, not at all.” 

With an impulsive movement she placed 
her soft, little hand over mine. 

44 Feel, I am trembling, too. Why 4s it ? 
Tefl me.” 

I said nothing; there was nothing to say. 
But the touch of her hand, the tone of her 
voice, the light in her beautiful eyes sent the 
hot blood coursing madly through my veins. 

44 Can you remember,” she asked abruptly, 
44 whether in that love story the proud 
woman ever dreamt that her chauffeur so 
far forgot himself as to—as to kiss her, 
Parker ? ” 

44 No, that would have been too impos¬ 
sible, my lady. But I believe the fellow left 
without notice, and I regret to say I have 
decided to do the same—and to-night.” 

44 Isn’t—isn’t this rather sudden % ” 

44 It is imperative, my lady. But—some 
day—if I could hope for—another engage¬ 
ment-” 

Lady Maxwell laughed—the same low 
laugh with which she had greeted the news 
that my novel had been returned; then 
stiffened suddenly. 

44 1 do not Understand,” she said. 44 Of 
course I shall have to engage someone else. 
But why this sudden decision to leave ? Is 
it because I was rash enough to—to give you 
tea and bread and jam—as in the story 1 
Or is it because—of my dream 1 ” 

44 Your dream ? ” 

44 Yes, it might be time to leave if that 
were true,” she murmured thoughtfully. 
44 But surely not before first receiving 
notice ? ” 

44 Without waiting for that, my lady.” 

44 Oh, you tire me, Parker! ” 

As if in proof of the statement, her head 
drooped until it finally came to rest—upon 
my shoulder! 

44 1 wonder if I could repeat my dream % ’* 
she whispered. 

Did she ? Perhaps. 
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Such quantities of novels art published nowadays that it is no longer 
a question of 44 Can I get a hook to read ? 44 but, 44 Which books of the 
man$ are most worth reading ? 44 Reviews are of great assistance in 
arriving at a decision—more particularly those which give some idea 
of the story under consideration* I feel confident that this feature, 
which presents the plots of some of the best and most recent works of 
fiction in the form of a short story , will be invaluable as a guide to 
what novels will well repay a reading . 


RED O’ THE FEUD. j* j* * * j* 

Jt Jt Jt j» By IIALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 

- (T. Werner Laurie. 6s.) 


1 . 

HE great fight was over, and far across 
the moor—far up into the molten 
darkness of the sky—the red flames 
glowed and quivered. Beam by beam, 
stone by blackened stone, tha old house 
of the Red Ratcliffes at Wildwater crashed 
to its last disaster. Under the falling embers 
lay dead and dying those who had fought 
the great fight of Wayne and Ratcliffe. 

The living Waynes were gone, and there 
was not one of the Ratcliffes screaming 
there who had not found a mortal hurt. 
The feud was surely settled; yet across the 
waste came the howl of Barguest, the Brown 
Dog of the Waynes, whose voice was always 
lifted in prophecy of Wayne disaster. He 
had been their ally through many centuries. 
They did not hear the Dog; but a woman 
heard him in the house of Wildwater, as 
she stooped beside her good man and listened 
to his dying words. 44 Go,” he murmured. 
44 The flames are licking at you—remember 
the unborn child. They had killed the 
last man-child of ns all, they thought. Go, 
and they shall one day know their folly.” 

And Mistress Ratcliffe kissed the still 
face bravely, and went out between the 
falling stones, the charred thick beams, 
tbe flame and smoke, and sought refuge 
with her foster-sister Bathsheba and her 
man Joseph at the Black House in a far 
lace of marshland and bog. And when 
er man-child was born, she called Bath¬ 
sheba to her. 

44 Tour own baby died a week ago,” she 
said. 44 Foster my son. Rear him on the 
old tales. Give him hate of the Waynes to 
drink with the mother milk; let your 


goodman teach him to strike quick and hard 
with sword or spear or axe; keep him safe 
by Lonesome Pool until his manhood comes, 
then send him out to fight. I have finished, 
Bathsheba.” 

44 I swear by the Loan Man,” said Bath¬ 
sheba. 

Mistress Ratcliffe kissed the child and 
died. 

II. 

Trained by old Joseph, Red Ratcliffe 
grew to his splendid manhood. 44 There 
was never a Wayne of them all to match 
him,” Joseph said to Bathsheba. “The 
lad’s but twenty of his years as yet, and 
he’s brawnier by the half than me.” 

But Red Ratcliffe had met the parson’s 
daughter at Marshcotes, tall and slender, 
and with the sky in her eyes. And as he 
rode to Colne market he was thinking of her. 
After he had finished his business at the 
market, he watched the dancing, when three 
strangers sauntered up. One of them tried 
to kiss a girl who also stood watching the 
dancers. 44 What are you doing at Colne, 
you Waynes \ ” she cried angrily, and Red 
Ratcliffe turned to fire and then to frost, 
then laughed. ^ 

44 Who laughed \ Who was it dared to 
mock at me ? ” cried Wayne of Ludworth. 

44 1 did,” answered Ratcliffe, and slipped 
his huge axe gently from its sheath. 

44 Foster-brother,” the axe, fell, and Wayne 
of Ludworth’a day was done. Ratcliffe 
tugged at the axe and wrenched it loose as 
a stripling Wayne’s sword was perilously 
near him. The sword was turned aside: 
Shameless Wayne made a desperate leap 
to save the lad, and stumbled under the 
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haft of the big axe as it bit the stripling 
through the bone. Fair on the crown 
Shameless Wayne caught the blow, and like 
a log he rolled beside his kinsmen. 

Red Ratcliffe, riding home, brought his 
horse to a sudden halt and wondered 
whether Shameless Wayne were dead. 
“ Fool that I was,” he muttered, “ and yet 
how could I have killed him when he lay 
like a log and could not answer for himself.” 

III. 

The next day, Red Ratcliffe rode to Wild- 
water, his ancestral home, for he was 
minded to commune with the spirits of his 
dead kinsmen. As he stood there, came 
Audrey Clare, the Parson’s lass of Marshcotes. 
Young Wayne, of Marsh, had followed her. 
“ ’Tis the red-head Shameless Wayne met 
yesterday at the market,” he cried, and 
snapped his sword from the scabbard. 

Ratcliffe stepped to one side, let the lad 
blunder past, and caught him in his arms. 
He* raised the youngster high above his 
head, and looked at Audrey Clare. 

“ Not in cold blood,” she said. 

Red Ratcliffe tossed his burden to the 
far side of the hall, and there young Wayne 
lay still and helpless. 

Ratcliffe helped Audrey to the saddle. 
“ You must not come,” she said. “ There 
are many Waynes in Marshcotes, and they 
do not "love you.” 

“ It is not the Waynes I fear, and I shall 
come,” he answered. 

IV. * 

The Waynes rode forth in search of Rat¬ 
cliffe. They had hardly gone ere a company 
of twelve of their kinsfolk from Stony Height 
came riding to Marsh. When they learnt 
that three of the Waynes had set off in the 
direction of the village, they turned their 
horses’ heads and reached the market 
square in time to see Red Ratcliffe, stand¬ 
ing on the topmost of the wide stone 
steps which led from street to kirkyard. 
His great axe came down upon a second 
Wayne as they approached. 

The third Wayne who had brought his 
fellows to meet Ratcliffe ran in afresh and 
aimed a blow at his thigh. Once again 
“ foster-brother ” clove a way through flesh 
and bone. 

The twelve Waynes came on with a 
sweeping battle-cry, and one more was 
added to the number of their slain. 

They rushed the steps and again the axe 
came down. 
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They tried again to mount the steps, 
and another Wayne reeled back into their 
midst. Two Waynes sought to take him in 
the rear. “ Turn, turn ! ” cried Audrey. 

Ratcliffe turned and tapped the two 
rearward Waynes with the flat of his axe; 
they fell senseless. With a yell, he 
leapt into the midst of the seven Waynes, 
cut down one, and drove the rest like 
sheep across the square. 

V. 

Black Wayne, half-killed by Ratcliffe, 
was picked up and taken to the Rectory, 
where Audrey Clare nursed him, and also, 
unwittingly, fed the passion for her which 
consumed him. Finding she was alone 
in the house, he got up, and prepared to 
carry her off; but she eluded him, and, 
mounting her pony, fled like the wind. 
Black Wayne pursued her in the direction 
of the Black House, whither a body of 
Waynes had compelled a little lad to lead 
them through the perilous bogland. Ratcliffe, 
in bed with two broken ribs caused by a fall 
from his horse, even in his troubled dreams 
heard Audrey’s cry for help as Black Wayne 
overtook her. Rushing to the stable, he 
mounted his horse, charged through the 
attacking Waynes, and galloped off. 

The fight was short. Black Wayne 
was left dead upon the moor. 

“ Come, Audrey, and lie safe in old Bath- 
sheba’s care,” said Ratcliffe, by-and-by. 
“ Leave you in this wasps’ nest I will not.” 

They had ridden half-a-mile or more, 
when they met Parson Clare returning from 
speeding a parting soul. When they had 
told him of their love, “ I have lived long,” 
said the Parson, “ and I waited for Audrey’s 
mother till my heart grew sick. I’ve no 
faith in long betrothals, and yorutwain may 
go to Black House as man and wife, if you 
desire it.” 

The Parson married them on the open 
moor, kissed Audrey, and,gave Red Rat¬ 
cliffe a God-speed. 

* * * * 

And the feud ended only after the Rat- 
cliffes, all born in the same year as Red 
Ratcliffe, emerged from their hiding-place 
in answer to the coming of the Feud Spear, 
to meet the Waynes in open fight, and all 
save Shameless Wayne, his son, and Red 
Ratcliffe, were engulfed together in the 
sliding bog, which overtook them as they 
fought. The hand of Red Ratcliffe clasped 
the hand of Shameless Wayne. The feud 
was over. 
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KIPPS: THE STORY OF A SIMPLE SOUL. j* 

j* j* Jt By H. G. WELLS. 


(Macmillan 

W HEN Kipps left New Romney to 
become a draper, with a small 
yellow tin box, a still smaller 
portmanteau, a new umbrella, and the half 
of a keepsake sixpence, which he had 
divided with little Ann Pornick r he was a 
youngster of fourteen. Inexorable Fate had 
appointed him to serve his country in com¬ 
merce and had indentured him firmly into 
the hands of Mr. Shalford of the Folkest<me 
Drapery Bazaar. Mr. Shalford, being a 
sound, practical business man, set himself 
assiduously to get as much out of Kipps 
and to put as little into him as he could in 
the seven years of their intercourse. 

In the last year of his apprenticeship, 
Kipps, feeling discontented with his own 
acquirements, entered the Folkestone 
Young Men’s Association, where Mr. Chester 
Coote prevailed—a young man of semi¬ 
independent means, who inherited a share 
in a bouse agency, read Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, and took an interest in social work. 
Kipps, however, took a greater interest in 
wood-carving, because the class was taught 
by Miss Walsingham, who was only a year 
older than himself. It was not until the 
class had come to an end that Sapps 
realised how he worshipped her. He was 
alone with her for the first time, and 
instantly became breathless. 

“ Well, good-bye, Mr. Kipps,” she said; 

He took her hand and held it. 

“ I’d do anything,” said Kipps, and had 
not the temerity to add, “for you.” He 
stopped awkwardly. 

“ I hope you will have a pleasant holiday,” 
she said. 

“ I shall come v back to the class next 
year, anyhow,” said Kipps valiantly, and 
turned abruptly to the stairs; 

“ I hope you will.” 

“ Really ? ” 

“ I hope everybody will come back.” 

“ I will—anyhow, said Kipps. “ You 
may count^on that.” He tried to make his 
tone significant. 

They looked at one another through a 
little pause. 

“ Good-bye,” she said. 

Kipps lifted his hat. 

She turned towatds the class-room; 
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“ Well ? ” said her friend, the freckled girl, 
coming back expectantly towards her. 

“ Nothing,” said Helen Walsingham. “ At 
least—presently.” 

II. 

Kipps felt incredibly despondent after 
the class came to an end. In addition to 
this woe, he was knocked over into the 
mud by one, Mr. Chitterlow, a would-be 
dramatist, who was riding a bicycle. Mr. 
Chitterlow took his victim back to his rooms, 
and, by way of amends, made him so dis¬ 
gracefully drunk that Kipps was unable 
to return to the shop at closing time. Con¬ 
sequently Mr. Shalford dispensed with 
Kipps’ services. 

On the previous evening, Mr. Chitterlow 
had read Kipps a play in which Kipps’ name 
was frequently mentioned. Chitterlow 
came to see Kipps, and explained that he 
had taken the name from an advertisement 
which he had seen in the paper. The 
advertisement was : “ If Arthur Waddy, or 
Kipps, the son of Margaret Euphemia 
Kipps, who was born at East Grinstead on 
September 1st, 1878, will communicate 
with Messrs. Watson A Bean, etc., etc.” 

Kipps did communicate with Messrs. 
Watson A Bean, and came back to Folkes¬ 
tone with an assured income. He was not 
able to believe it until he had broken the 
news to bis uncle and aunt, who had brought 
him up at New Romney. 

Kipps joyously explained that he had 
been left twenty-six thousand pounds— 
a sum which produced him twelve hundred a 
year. He returned to Folkestone, and 
induced Mr. Chester Coote to take him in 
hand, but not before Mr. Chitterlow bad 
sold him a quarter interest in a new farce. 
“ Thing with business about a beetle,” 
Mr. Chitterlow briefly explained. 

Kipps called on, the Wakinghams and 
suffered tortures from his sense of social 
inferiority. But he was dazzled by Miss 
Wakingham, and forgot all about poor 
little Ann Pornick. 

At a picnic at Lympne, Kipps was with 
Miss Walsingham, strolling about with her 
in a seventh heaven, when they met a bull. 

Helen was frightened, but without any loss 
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of dignit y, and Kipps went extrem< ly white. 
But he was perfectly calm, and he seemed 
to her to have lost the last vestiges of his 
accent and hb social shakiness. He directed 
her to walk quietly towards the stile, and 
made an oblique advance towards the bull. 

“ You be orf 1 ” he said. 

When Helen was well over the stile, 
Kipps withdrew in good order. He got 
over the stile under cover of a feint, and 
the thing was done—a small thing, no doubt, 
but just enough to remove from' Helen’s 
mind an incorrect deduction that a man 
who was so terribly afraid of a teacup as 
Kipps must necessarily be abjectly afraid 
of everything else in the world. In her 
moment of reaction she went, perhaps, too 
far in the opposite direction. 

Later in the day Kipps proposed to her. 
For some time Kipps was in suspense, 
then he knew what her answer would be. 

“ Promise me,” she insisted, “ if I do 
not hold you cheap, you will never hold 
yourself cheap.” 

“ If you do not hold me cheap ? ” 

She bent down quite close to him. “ I 
hold you,” she said, and then whispered, 
“ dear.” 

m. 

One day Kipps set out on a bicycle to 
break the news of his engagement to his uncle 
and aunt'at New Romney, and met his former 
little sweetheart, Ann Pornick. 

She was seven years older, and greatly 
altered, yet, for the moment, it seemed to 
him that she had not changed at all. “ Ann,” 
he said, and she, with a lifting note: “ It’s 
Art Kipps.” 

She was as pretty as she had promised 
to be, her blue eyes were as dark as his 
memory of them, and with a quick, high 
colour. She was dressed in a simple grey 
dress, that showed her very clearly as 
a straight and healthy little woman ; her 
hat was Sundayfied with pink flowers. 
She looked soft, and warm, and welcoming ; 
and that was the beginning of his uncon¬ 
scious infidelity to Helen Walsingham. 

Then came Kipps’ abject struggles with 
social difficulties, and they culminated with 
Mrs. Bindon Botting’s “ At Home,” for 
Ann (she was parlourmaid there) opened 
the door to him. She looked neat and 
pretty in black and white. At the sight 
of Kipps, her colour vanished. 

“ Ann,” said Kipps, “ I want to speak 
to you.” 

“ This ain’t the door to speak to me at.” 

“ But, Ann! It’s something special.” 
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“ You spoke enough,” said Ann, recalling 
the way he had kissed her at their last 
meeting before she had heard of his engage¬ 
ment to Miss Walsingham. 

“ But Ann ! It’s something special.” 

“ You spoke enough,” said Ann. “ Base¬ 
ment after nine. Them’s my hours. I’m 
a servant and likely to keep one. If you’re 
calling here, what name, please.” 

Later, the basement door opened and 
Kipps came into the kitchen. “ ’Ere,” 
he said, and he held out two half-sixpences. 
“ Look here, Ann. I been a fool. I want 
you to marry me.” 

“ You can’t go marrying everybody. 
You got to marry ’er.” 

“ I shan’t. I can’t stand it. ^1 want to 
be married to you right away. Come 
right ofi to London and marry me now.” 

Ann was silent: 

-“I’ll go,” he said. “I’aven’t a friend 
in the world ! I been and throwed every¬ 
thing away. I don’t know why I done 
things and why I ’aven’t. I can’t stand 
nothing in the world any more.” He 
choked. “ The pier ! ” he said. 

Suddenly they moved together. “ Artie ! ” 
she cried. “ Don’t go ! ” and held out her 
arms, weeping. 

They clung close to one another; 

IV. 

After their marriage, Kipps decided to 
build a house. In the midst of bis 
planning, he received a telegram from 
Helen Walsingham, the girl whom he 
had jilted. Kipps had intrusted her 
brother with the management of his 
afiairs, and the brother had bolted with 
his money. Then came another telegram 
from Chitterlow informing Kipps that the 
farce was an enormous success, and that a 
quarter of the money belonged to him. 
Whereupon Kipps recovered from his despair 
and bought a book shop. 

A certain brightness came into Ann’s 
face. She also had found the social life 
a greater burden than she could bear. 
“ Nobody won’t be, able to come leaving 
cards on us any more,” she said. “ We’re 
out of that! ” 

“ There isn’t no necessity for us to be 
stuck up,” said Kipps. “ If it wasn’t 
we’d been robbed—dashed if I’d care a 
rap about losing that money. I b’lieve ”— 
his face shone with the rare pleasure of 
paradox—“ I reely b’liew, Ann, it’ll prove 
a savin’ in the end.” 
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In catering for the wants of the adult reader, the children are apt to 
be overlooked. Every month however , the little ones will find a few 
pages of this magazine set aside for their own particular enjoyment 
and the tiny tots will get just as much pleasure from these 44 Pinafore 
Pages " as their older brothers and sisters. 


BAA-LAMBS. ******* 

jt Jt j j J Jt Jt By R . HERBERT. 

The story of what happened to a disobedient little lamb. 


I N a little cottage at the foot of a moun¬ 
tain lived a nice, kind, old shepherd. 
In the morning he and his dog Rover 
had taken a lot of sheep to a place about half¬ 
way up the mountain. 

He left them there, meaning to go back and 
fetch them at night; but in the afternoon, 
when he was sitting taking a rest in his 
cottage, with bis dog Rover lying on the 
hearthrug at his feet, he suddenly noticed 
how very black the sky was getting, and 
the wind was beginning to howl. 

So he said : “ Rover, I think we shall have 
to go and fetch those sheep home. We are 
going to have a bad storm.” 

Old Rover got up and wagged his tail, as 
much as to say: “ I am quite ready.” 

So they started off. When they got there 
they collected all the sheep together, and 
were quite ready to start home, when one 
naughty little baa-lamb said: “I am not 
going home now. I heard another baa¬ 
lamb feay there was a lot of nice grass at the 
top of the mountain, and I am going up there 
to have some.” 

The shepherd said : “ It is not true, there 
isn’t any nice grass there, it is all stones, and 
you must come home at once, we are going 
to have a bad storm.” 
m But the little lamb ran off. The shepherd 
called him, but he did not take any notice. 
So the shepherd said: “ Well, we shall have 
to go home without him. We can’t wait 
any longer.” 


So all the other baa-lambs went home, 
and the shepherd gave them their supper 
and put them to bed. Then the rain began 
to pour down in torrents, and it thundered 
and lightened. But one mother sheep 
couldn’t go to sleep. She kept saying “ Baa, 
baa,” because she knew her own little baa¬ 
lamb was out on the mountain all alone in 
the storm. 

So the shepherd said : “ Rover, I think we 
must go and see if we can find that little lamb.” 

Old .Rover wagged his tail, and they 
started off in the pouring rain. 

When they got more than half-way up the 
mountain they found the little lamb lying 
across the path, his poor little knees all cut 
and bleeding from falling down on the 
stones. He was soaked with the rain, and 
he was so tired he could not walk a step 
further. 

Old Rover went to him, and licked him, as 
much as to say: “ I am very glad to see you.” 
Then the shepherd picked him up, and put 
him on his shoulder, and carried him home, 
and the little baa-lamb put his face close 
to the shepherd’s all the way home. 

When they got home the shepherd bathed 
his poor little knees and bound thorn up, and 
gave him a drink of hot milk; then he 
wrapped him up in a blanket and put him 
to sleep beside the Mummie Baa-lamb, and 
wasn’t she pleased to have her little lamb 
back again ? And the little lamb saidj “ I 
will never be naughty and run away again.” 


J jl THE ELF AND THE BEE\ J J 

By M. Tupor Pole. 


“ Get off my toadstool! ” cried, the Elf , 
“You great big humble bee ; 

I carit see what you’re wanting here; 
Besides , you frighten me! 


“ At five o’dock I’ve got my friends , 
Invited here to tea ; 

We never wanted you to come , 

You great fat bumble beef* 
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THE FAIRY RING. 

//to too girls 

O NE morning, whilst Marjorie was on 
a visit to her cousin Luln at Willow 
Tree Farm, the two children crept 
through the hedge of the orchard into the 
meadow beyond to gather cowslips. They 
had not gone far, when suddenly in front of 
them they saw a clump of grass standing 
up straight, and round it a broad band of 
grass trodden quite flat. 

The little girls were much puzzled to 
know what had caused this curious ring, 
for even Lulu, who always lived at the farm* 
had never seen one before. 

“ I will ask uncle,” exclaimed Marjorie 
at last. “He will be sure to know.” So 
when dinner-time came she told him about 
their strange find. 

“ Why, that is a fairy ring,” said the good- 
natured farmer laughing. “ The little 
people dance there in the moonlight, but 
always in a circle, so that is why the grass 
in the middle is never stamped down.” 

Both the children at once became very 
interested, for they loved to hear about 
fairies. 

“ Will they dance there every evening 1 ” 
asked Lulu excitedly. 

“ No, only for a few nights,” replied her 
father; “ then they will be off to some other 
meadow. /So you must make haste if you 
want to see them,” he added jokingly, 
never thinking that his words would be 
taken seriously. 

But many times during the rest of the 
day the two children thought of what he 
had told them, and when night came they 
lay awake for some time, talking softly to 
each other about the wonderful ring. At 
length thejr tired eyelids closed and in a 
few moments both ,were fast asleep. 

The hours went slowly by till suddenly 
Marjorie awoke with a start and sat up 
in bed, feeling very wide awake. The 
moon was shining in at the window, and 
as she saw it her thoughts flew to the fairies 
in the meadow. All at once a bold idea 
entered her head. She nudged Lulu, who 
presently turned over, looking at her cousin 
in wonder. 

“ What is the matter ? ” she exclaimed. 

“ It isn’t morning yet.” 

“ Lulu ! ” whispered Maijorie excitedly, 

“ I should just love to see the fairies dancing, 
wouldn’t you 1 They must be there by 
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sav) some fairies. 

now, for look how brightly the moon shines. 
Couldn’t we manage to creep out and 
watch them for a few minutes ? ’ 

“ I should never dare to,” answered Lulu. 
“ It is so late* and supposing we were found 
out ? ” 

“ Oh, there is no one to see us! ” cried 
Marjorie. “Everyone must be in bed by 
now. We shall only be gone a little while, 
but if you are afraid I wfll go alone.” 

Now Lulu really did feel afraid, but she 
wanted to see the dancing so much that she 
at last agreed to go. 

Getting quietly out of bed, thejr dressed 
quickly, and then crept downstairs, hand 
in hand, being careful not to make the least 
noise. 

“ The doors are bolted top and bottom,” 
whispered Lulu, after they had both groped 
and found their hats. “ We cannot get 
out that way, but there is a small window 
in the passage, fastened only by a catch, 
through which we could creep into the 
garden.” 

The little girls stole softly to this and 
managed to open it easily. Then, crawling 
through one after the other, they dropped 
gently to the flower-bed beneath. The 
garden looked so different now from what 
it did in the daylight. 

Holding each other’s hands tightly, the 
two started off down the path to the orchard. 
Opening the gate at the end, they crept 
along under the fruit trees till they came 
to the gate leading into the meadow. 

This was, however, tied up, and Marjorie 
and her cousin had to climb over, their 
hearts beating quickly at the thought of 
what would be seen within. 

Keeping well in the shadow of the hedge 
they moved quietly along till at length the 
fairy ring came in sight, but to their great 
disappointment not a single fairy was to be 
seen. 

“ Oh, I do hope they haven’t gone 1 ” 
exclaimed Lulu, “ but perhaps we are too 
early. Let us wait a little while, Marjorie.” 
The pair then quickly crept inside the 
hollow stump of a tree, where they could see 
but not be seen. 

Eagerly both watched the magic circle, 
which was only a little way off, listening 
meanwhile for the least sound. 

AU at once the silence was broken by 
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the sound of sweet music, like that of tiny 
silver flutes. 

“ It is fairy music,” whispered Marjorie. 
“ They are coming at last.” 

Soon there was the murmur of many 
tiny voices, a rustling of the grass, and from 
all sides sprang out numbers of small elves 
dressed in green, with, fluttering, gauzy 
wings. They ran here and 1 there, laughing 
merrily. 

When at length all-had gathered together 
on the ring, they joined hands and began 
to dance to the lively strains of the fairy 
music. As it grew quicker and quicker 
the fairies went faster and faster, round 
and round the circle so many times that it 
made the little girls quite giddy to watch 
them. 

Suddenly, in the midst of their wild 
frolic, they looked up, and then with a chorus 
of terrified shrieks ran off in all directions, 
flying to the long grass around for protection. 
The cousins, who had been watching from 
the tree stump, looked up to see what could 
be the cause of the fairies’ fright. Both 
gave a cry of horror, for, swooping down 
on the spot, came a big brown owl, with 
shining, yellow eyes. 

At first it seemed as if all the green elves 
would escape, but alas! one, instead of 
using his wings, ran and stumbled. Before 
he could scramble to his feet the big bird 
had caught him by one leg, and in another 
moment the fairy was being carried off 
through the air. 

“ Oh, why didn’t he fly like the rest! ” 
cried Lulu, the tears springing to her eyes. 
“ I wonder what that cruel bird will do to 
him.” 

“ And they all looked so happy and merry,” 
exclaimed Marjorie. “ It was a shame to 
scare them so. I wish now we hadn’t come. 
Let us go back,” she continued, “for the 
others won’t dance any more to-night; 
they will be too frightened.” 

So the two truants, feeling very sad, crept 
home again through the orchard. It was 
not so easy to get into the window as out 
of it, but with the help of a big flower-pot 
they managed at last, and carefully fastening 
the latch, stole softly upstairs again to bed. 

Both lay for some time thinking sadly of 
the poor little fairy’s fate, and then, falling 
asleep, dreamt that all kinds of dreadful 
things had happened to him. 

But Tito, for that was the fairy’s name* 
had managed to escape after all. On feeling 
himself seized and carried off from the ring, 
he struggled in vain to get free, but just 


as the great bird was flying over the farm¬ 
house another owl passed close by and 
made a snatch at Tito. 

Angry at this bold act, the first owl 
opened his beak to attack the enemy. 
Then doym, down, fell the terrified fairy 
swiftly towards the earth. He did not reach 
it, however, but by a strange chance was 
caught in a thick bush of jasmine, which 
climbed with the roses right up to the window 
of Marjorie’s and Lulu’s bedroom. 

Here his pretty, delicate wings became 
caught, and he could not free himself, so 
was forced to spend the remainder of the. 
night in the sweet-scented prison. 

The next morning was w r arm and sunny, 
and Marjorie, when dressed, opened the 
window to gather one of the lovely crimson 
roses nodding outside. But, on leaning 
forward to do so, she gave a cry of delighted 
surprise. 

“ Lulu ! Lulu ! ” she called. “ Come 
quickly ! Here is a fairy caught among the 
jasmine. It must be the one carried off 
last night. I wonder how he got here.” 

Tito saw her hand stretched towards 
his tiny form and shrank back in alarm, 
but the creeper held him fast. Gently 
releasing the pretty wings, Marjorie drew 
the trembling fairy inside, being careful, 
however, to refastfen the window. 

The two children then clapped their 
hands with joy at the thought of having 
caught a real live fairy, but Tito was very 
frightened and begged hard to be set free 
again. 

“ Why, we have only just found you! ” 
cried Lulu. “We want to hear all about 
Fairyland and how you managed to escape 
from that horrid brown owl. Do not look 
so frightened, for nothing shall hurt you.” 

Just at this moment a voice was heard 
calling them to breakfast. Marjorie 
glanced hastily round for soma place to 
hide their prize till they returned. Catching 
sight of an open drawer, in another moment 
she had popped the astonished elf inside* 
closing it till only a crack was left to give 
him air. 

The two little maids ran downstairs in 
high glee, but when asked the cause of their 
gay spirits, they only laughed merrily * 
meaning not to tell their secret just yet. 

Tito, however, in his prison above, was 
feeling anything but merry, for he began 
to think he would never see his fairy 
companions again. The crack in front was 
too narrow even for him to creep through, 
but he meant to see if there were not some 
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other way of getting free, and, scrambling 
over the contents of the drawer, found 
himself at length right at the back. 

Here to his surprise and delight was a 
space large enough for his small body to 
slip down, and in another minute Tito found 
himself in the drawer beneath. This hap¬ 
pened to be open, but peeping over the 
edge, the fairy saw it was too high up to 
drop from to the floor. 

He thought for a moment, and then began 
hastily to search amongst the things in the 
drawer, for there was no time to be lost. 
8oon he found a long piece of blue ribbon. 
This was just what he wanted, and, quickly 
tying it to one of the knobs, the active little 
fellow reached the floor in a very short 
time. 

Cautiously he crept across the room, then 
through the door into the passage, and 
had almost reached the top of the stairs, 
when the merry voices of the two children 
were heard once more. They were coming 
up, and Tito looked wildly round for some 
hiding place. 

Across one corner of the passage stood 
a grandfather’s clock, so that behind it was 
left a small space. He swiftly orawled into 
this and had scarcely done so when Marjorie 
and Lulu ran past. They were both very 
eager to get back to their fairy prisoner, and 
Tito would now have liked to escape, but, 
still hearing voices below, did not dare to 
risk it. 

In the meantime, his captors were search¬ 
ing vainly for him amongst the contents of 
the drawer. They could not imagine how 
he had got free, and had just come to the 
conclusion that the fairy had disappeared 
by magic, when Lulu caught sight of the 
dangling blue ribbon. 

In a moment they saw how Tito had 
managed to get away. 

“ What an artful little fellow! ” exclaimed 
Marjorie. “ I wish I had thought to close 
all the drawers. Perhaps, however, he is 
still in the room.” 

Then began another grand search, but 
not a sign of the captive could be seen. 
At last, full of disappointment, the little 
girls gave it up and went downstairs, never 


dreaming that behind the old clock stood 
the trembling fairy. 

After some time all became quiet, and 
Tito at length ventured to fly down. At 
the foot of the staircase lay the kitchen. 
Timidly he peeped in, and to his great joy, 
finding it empty, he scampered hastily across 
the red-tiled floqpr into the garden. 

How glad he was to find himself once 
more beneath the blue sky. Gaily he ran 
along the box-bordered path, but, alas ! on 
turning the corner of a bed of roses, beheld, 
to his intense dismay, Marjorie coming 
towards him. 

In her hand she held a thing Tito hated— 
namely, a butterfly net. He knew, for the 
flowers had told him how often the gay 
butterflies were suddenly snatched away 
by it from the sunshine and blossoms they 
loved and put to death. 

He dared not fly, so scrambled for shelter 
over the box edge and in amidst the thick 
bushes, but not before Marjorie had caught 
sight of him. She called to Lulu, who was 
not far off, and both tried their hardest to 
drive out the hidden elf. 

Presently Lulu cried: 

“I will fetch Ponto; he will soon find 
him.” 

This was too much for Tito, who, guessing 
rightly that Ponto was a dog, resolved to 
make a dash for freedom. Creeping softly 
to the other side of the bed, he suddenly 
flew up, alighting for a moment on the top 
of a tall, stately lily. 

The children rushed wildly round to 
secure him, but Tito was too quick for 
them. 

Spreading his gauzy wings, he rose lightly 
in the air, flying higher and higher, further 
and further away, until nothing could be 
seen of him but a black speck in the summer 
sky. At last he had returned to his com¬ 
panions in Fairyland, feeling, you may b8 
sure, very thankful that he had managed to 
get away safely. 

And that was the last either Marjorie 
or Lulu ever saw of him, for the green fairies 
had been so very badly scared that never 
again did they dance in the meadow at 
Willow Tree Farm. 
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Beware of the Dog. * * *■ 

jk & ji j* «A «* By ROBIN GRAY. 


WHO’S WHO IN THE STORY. 

DORA FRKRK. A nurse, in charge of a Mrs. Grant, who is mentally afflicted. She is accused by her employers of 
drugging her patient. 

DUNCAN GRANT. The Squire of Bargeries. He is in lore with Dora; and, though living in the same village, is 
not related to the invalid Mrs. Grant. life is attempted in London, and in connection with the attempt litre* 

arrests are made. 

MRS. GRANT. Duncan’s mother. 

MI88 OTWAY. Duncan’s aunt. 

MR. and MR8. DEEDE8. It is in their house that Dora is nurse. The invalid is related to them, but they are 
evidently trying secretly to bring about her death, though all the time professing great affection for her. 

GLADYS 8TRAPP. A woman who knew Duncan Grant in South Africa and, before his return home, attempted to 
pass herself off as his widow, a report of his death having been falsely circulated. She is connected in some 
mysterious way with the Deedes’. 

BEN STRAPP. Husband of Gladys, who believes him to be dead. He had befriended Duncan in South Africa, and 
looks after him when the attempt is made on his life in London. 

DR. BENTLEY. The invalid Mrs. Grant's medical attendant. 

CHAPTER XIX. there, but his gaze travelled round the walls with 


“Ben” Relates his Story. 

T was with something suspiciously like a quiver 
at the corners of his mouth that Dr. Strapp 
looked over Duncan Grant’s white face. 

There was a livid bruise upon the forehead at 
one side, and a trickle of blood had run down into 
the eye. For the second time in their lives the 
doctor stood before the man who lay there, for the 
second time he intervened to save him from his 
enemies. His soft, dark eyes were moist with pity, 
and he muttered between his teeth: “ We’ll fool 
’em yet, my lad, we’ll fool ’em yet,” as he 
set to work to sponge and bathe and bind and 
plaster. 

It was not a serious injury, fortunately. The 
length of Duncan’s faint, and his complete stupor, 
were doubtless due to the old mischief of the blow 
on the head, which had brought him so near death’s 
door on the veld. But the hands which tended 
him now were the hands which had dragged him 
then slowly and painfully back from death. 

Dr. Strapp knew every tender place in his skull, 
and what to do, and what to avoid. His courage 
rose as he saw how merely superficial the injury 
was. Had such been his intention, he thought he 
could have produced his man that same afternoon 
at the War Office, but he had other plans for him 
at present. 

When Duncan opened his eyes at last, and saw a 
strange room, and surroundings which were wholly 
unfamiliar, his mind seemed to hesitate in its 
working. He did not even wonder what had hap¬ 
pened, he did not attempt to consider how he came 
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an air of vague inquiry, till it rested upon the man 
who stood near. 

“ Hallo, Ben,” ho said faintly, “ what in thunder 
have you taken off your beard for ? ” 

Ben laughed. 4 ‘ You know me, then ? ” 

“ I should say so ! But, Good Heavens! What 
about getting back to England ? I—I thought 
that had been done ? Do you mean to tell me 
we’re still in Africa, and that all tliis has been a 
dream ? ” 

“ Oh, no,” said Ben quietly, “ we’re not in Africa. 
I have just run over for a few weeks to see how you 
were getting on, that’s all. You are all right, got 
home and all that, you know. I should have a nap 
if I were you.” 

Duncan’s eyes looked troubled. “ Oh, but there’s 
something that ought to be done,” he said fever¬ 
ishly. “ Just wait a minute, there’s a pain in 
my head. I’ll tell you directly what it is I want 
to do. Oh, bother my head—have I lost my 
memory ? ” 

“ Certainly not. But it’s all right, I’ve seen to 
things for you. You wait till that pain in your head 
goes off, and then we’ll have a talk. There isn't 
a thing to worry about.” 

“ Oh, but there is! ” said Duncan urgently. 
“ That’s what you don’t understand. I told you 
all about it, didn’t I ? I believe I wrote you 
a letter about it ? I feel sure I did. Now, what 
did I do with it ? Did I post it ? I hope to Heaven 
that nobody got hold of your address.” 

Ben held up the letter. “ Here it is, and I am 
going to read it,” he said. “ Now, you just lie 
quite still while I do so, and then I shall be able to 
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have a good talk with you. There's a good chap. 
Trust me, as you-always did, won’t you T ” 

Duncan lay still, from the force of old habit; 
he had always been made to do what Ben told him, 
bo he closed his eyes, which felt sore and stiff, and 
Ben, looking up after a while, saw that he dozed. 

The doze fortunately grew deeper, passed 
into sleep, and at about three o’clock he awoke 
again, fully conscious and very hungry. 

His joy to find that Ben was really there was 
immense, and at first almost overwhelming. 
“ I knew you couldn't really be a ghost, old chap,** 
he said, “ but I couldn't make it out at all. Why 
did you look through me like that, and pass by ? " 

“ Because I was pretty oertain that you were 
being watched, and the passage wasn’t a safe place 
to meet in. I really meant to come to your room 
later on ; but after hearing that chap open his door 
and speak to you I decided it was too risky. You 
will wonder about all kinds of things—how I came 
here, what made me think you were watched, and 
so on. But not. a word shall you hear until your 
dinner has been eaten. Make a good one, for until 
we have consulted I have no idea what our next 
move is to be." 

The landlord himself brought up their meal, and 
vrhea Duncan had eaten and was seated by the fire, 
with coffee and a cigar, the doctor announced that, 
if he could swear to being quite free from pain in 
the head, he might be allowed to talk. 

Duncan had no headache left, though he said his 
head felt 44 swimmy." His memory was quite clear 
he remembered being thrown out of the cab, 
and was much relieved to hear that the doctor had 
sent a message instantly to the War Office to explain 
his non-appearance. 

“ And now,’’ said Ben, opening Duncan’s letter to 
himself, and laying it on his knee, 44 now my boy, 
we have to consider the situation generally, and 
a precious complicated one it is. Little did I 
think, when I picked up a poor chap, three parts 
dead, on the veld, what a chain of events I was 
letting myself in for! What a curious thing it is, 
in life, how you meet a perfect stranger in some 
accidental way, and find out, as I found out in your 
case, that he has just been staying in the same 
house with your own wife, whom you have not seen 
for years." 

“ Then it’s true ; she is your wife ? " 

44 I grieve to say it; but yes, she is." 

For some seconds Duncan smoked in silence; 
then he took his cigar from his mouth, and spoke 
reflectively: 44 You have most of my news, 

since we parted, in that letter which you have read. 
But I know nothing about you, either before or 
since our last meeting. Would it perhaps be best 
if you could bring yourself to tell me something 
about yourself and your history ? You see, I am 
vitally mixed up with all these people, and there’s an 
innocent girl drawn into the machinery, too. It’s 
important that we should understand each other, 
you and V* 
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44 Of course,” said Ben readily, 4 ‘ I understand 
that matters have reached a point at which I can 
no longer keep my sorrows, nor even my shames, to 
myself. I mean to tell you everything I can, 
so here goes; 

“ First, for my name, which is Bennington 
Strapp. I went out to Africa just ten years before 
the war broke out, a young fellow, who thought that 
Africa promised a better field than England for 
an ambitious man, who wanted to get on. I did 
get on. In a few years I had a big practice at 
Famsberg, which, as you know, is one of the most 
prominent places in Natal. At the age of thirty I 
gave myself a holiday, and came over to England, on 
the same steamer as a girl called Gladys Grant, 
who had been out to visit some relations called 
Hood, then resident at Famsberg. She was a 
handsome girl—I thought her lovely. You know 
how flirtations ripen on board ship. We were 
engaged by the time we got to England, and I 
was as happy a young fool as you would find 
anywhere. 

“ I went, of course, to stay with my fiancee's 
people. She had a father who impressed me un¬ 
favourably, and a stepmother, his second wife, 
who was' the owner of a large fortune. They lived 
in great style on this woman’s money, but the tone 
of the whole household was most disagreeable. 
There was a son, Gladys' brother, an idle young 
vagabond called Bentley Grant." 

Duncan started. 

“ Eh T ’’ said Ben. 

44 Yes, go on ; I think we shall hear of him again." 

44 Well, the position seemed to be, that this 
woman, the second Mrs. Grant, had been left her 
large fortune by her first husband, unconditionally, 
but with a desire, expressed in his will, but of no 
binding legal value, that she should will it baok to 
his side of the family. The Grants were trying, by 
persuasions, and also by threats, to get her to make 
a will in their favour. 

44 The father was a thoroughly bad man ; a man 
who betted, and drank, and gambled, and neglected 
his wife. He had his daughter’s good looks, and 
I suppose had fairly befooled the wretched woman 
he had married. She went in terror of both father 
and son. Gladys was the only creature who was 
kind to her, though I was considerably disillusioned 
by her remarking one day, that if she and I always 
took the old cat’s part, perhaps she would leave the 
money to us, after all.’ 

“ You will wonder that my love survived the 
various shocks it received in that household. But 
a young man in love makes every possible excuse 
for the beloved object. It seemed only natural 
that with such a bad bringing-up, Gladys’ delicacy 
should have suffered. I believed that when she 
belonged to me I could teach her to be different. 
We had a grand wedding—they lived in a palatial 
house near Epping Forest—and we went off together 
back to Natal; I quite entranced to thihk that a girl 
accustomed to so much in the way of luxury should 
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be content to share my lot, for though I was 
making a good income, my private means were 
very small. 

** Well, my disenchantment came, not all at 
once, but by slow degrees. For a year or so— 
until after the birth of my boy—I was fairly happy, 
though even then I knew that my wife was neither 
truthful nor refined. People in the place were 
looking at me with pity long before I suspected 
anything worse. There is no doubt that Gladys 
married me because she wanted to get back to 
Farnsberg, where she had made the acquaintance of 
a man called Prince, who owned an enormous 
ostrich farm. He was a married man, and an 
acquaintance of my own. It was his wife who first 
tried to open my eyes. Poor soul, I treated her 
rudely enough in my indignant rage. 

“ The usual thing began—remonstrance, denial, 
promises made and broken. I took my determi¬ 
nation, after the birth of my little girl, our second 
child, and sold my practice, flnng up my prospeots, 
and carried my wife five hundred miles out of 
temptation. Three months after our removal to 
our new home, she left me, and went to him. 
Almost directly after she had gone an epidemic, 
fever devastated the place where I had settled, 
and both my motherless mites succumbed to it, 
their father having to be on the run day and night 
with other patients. 

“ It was then that I threw up all. I feel now that 
I was a coward. A man’s life cannot be ruined 
by a worthless woman. But I could not bear the 
shkme and the desolation. I took to the life which 
I led until yon found me. Of course, when you 
spoke to me of the Mrs. Strapp who was at Hood’s 
Bar, I guessed that it must be my wife, and I took 
means to find out that it was so. She had appar¬ 
ently quarrelled with Prince and left him, and I 
could not quite make out what she was doing there. 
But I found out presently that her good-for- 
nothing brother, Bentley Grant, had come out 
and was acting as doctor to a Boer commando— 
he was one of the very few English who fought on 
that side. From his being there, I concluded 
that the stepmother must have stood out about the 
money, or withdrawn supplies, or something of 
the kind. 

“ As I told you before. Hood, the man at the 
farm, was some sort of a cousin of the family. 
I did not wish the woman who had been my wife 
to want, and I settled that it was my duty to keep 
an eye on her. I caused inquiries to be made 
while you were still with me, and, as a result of 
what 1 heard after you left, I came over to England. 
The facts I gathered from my lawyer were these : 

“ Mrs. Grant had made a will in favour of her 
second husband and his children. Shortly after 
this will was signed, the husband died, very sud¬ 
denly and unexpectedly. It was then found that 
Mrs. Grant was in a peculiar mental state, if not 
actually of unsound mind. The rascal, her husband, 
left a very affectionate wfll, saying that his dear 


wife, though in the best of health and spirits, had 
been prone to short attacks of epilepsy, which 
the doctors assured him might, if they became more 
frequent and more severe, eventually injure her 
mind ; and he wished that, if this should happen, she 
should not be sent to any kind of institution or 
asylum, but be cared for at his own expense by 
relations or personal friends. 

“ As all he left was a formidable array of debts, 
which his widow discharged, this was a cheap 
bequest. But it appeared that, about a year after 
the man’s death, his widow was actually of unsound 
mind, and was in the care of relations of his, not 
hers. My lawyer ascertained that, at her death, 
the relatives of her first husband had every inten¬ 
tion of disputing the will, on the ground that she 
was of unsound mind when it was executed; 
but he added that he thought that they would not 
succeed, as the Grants hod been very wary. 

“ When I heard that Gladys and her brother 
had left for England, I concluded at once that they 
had some kind of plot on hand for getting hold of 
the money by accelerating the poor old thing’s 
death, or something of the kind. But, when I got 
your letter from Cape Town, telling me about your 
alleged wife and child, I at once concluded that 
Gladys had thought out another plan for raising 
funds, even should she be foiled in her intention to 
lay hands on her stepmother’s fortune.” 

“ It seems curious to me,” observed Duncan, 
“ that the husband should have mentioned the fact 
of his wife’s shaky mental condition in his will.” 

“ Ah,” said Ben, “ that is rather a curious point. 
You must remember that the man died very sud¬ 
denly and unexpectedly. Evidently he had 
no idea at all that his wife would outlive him; 
in fact, I feel sure that, had he lived, she, poor soul, 
would not long have survived the signing of that 
will. My own idea is that it was put in to guard 
against her altering her own will, so that he could 
put it on record that at the date of his will he had 
anxieties concerning her. It would have helped 
to show that her mind was then beginning to give 
way. His death was of itself a thing that needs 
explanation; I should never be surprised to hear 
that my wife and her scamp of a brother had a 
hand in it.” 

Dnncan was turning things over in his mind. 

“ These people, the Deedes’, who are in charge 
of the poor old woman, are, of course, relations ? ” 
he asked. 

“ Relations of the Grants, yes.” 

“ And you think the poor creature has lived 
too long, and that they would like to get rid of 
her T ” 

41 1 do. That is their reason for suddenly engag¬ 
ing a trained nurse like Miss Frere.” 

“ There I don’t follow you.” 

“ They intend that_the patient shall die under 
Miss Frere’s hands.” 

Dnncan started. “ And suspicion will fall upon 

her t ~ 
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“ Naturally. Suspicion, not of murder, but of 
negligonce, or misadventure. I suppose you have 
no inkling of the means they would be likely to 
employ ? ” 

Duncan thought profoundly. “ Miss Frere said 
they drugged her with morphia,” he said at last. 

“ Well, it would be very easy to overdose her, 
and make it appear to be the nurse who had done 
it. They have waited long enough for it not to 
seem as though they themselves were anxious to 
get rid of the poor old thing. They are going 
carefully, for the stakes are big.” 

Duncan looked up. “ But they did not reckon 
upon the accident which made Miss Frere acquainted 
with us,” he said triumphantly. “ Of course, I see 
now what the fair Gladys meant by saying that 
danger threatened Miss Frere.” 

“ When did she say that ? ” 

“ Oh, I forgot that you know nothing as yet of 
our side of the matter,” said Duncan, with a short 
laugh. “ I had a very interesting interview with 
your wife in the train coming up here. She wanted 
to prevent my getting to the War Office-” 

“ I knew it! ” triumphantly cried Ben. 

Just then, the manager knocked at the door. 
He entered at their permission. 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” he said to Dr. Strapp, “ but 
there’s a lady here inquiring for Captain Hamilton, 
the gent with the red moustache; do you happen 
to know when he’ll be in ? ” 

Ben adopted an attitude of great surprise. 
“ I never heard of him in my life,” he said, “ except 
that I think you mentioned him to mo this morning 
as the person who wished to engage the room next 
this one. We cannot help the lady at all. By 
the way, Dunscombe, you haven’t mentioned my 
name to the lady—you’ve got me down on the list 
as Mr. Cooper; that’s my name, you know, except 
to you.” 

“ Oh, yes, doctor, I won’t give you away ! I 
never mentioned you to her, only said I’d come up 
and find out if the Captain was in yet.” 

“ Well, I can give you no news of him,” was the 
reply. “ Don’t tell the lady that you made any 
inquiry. By the way, is she a fair lady ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, and handsome.” 

“ All right; if she wants to stay here, give her a 
room at the other end of the place, will you ? ” 

“ Very good, sir.” 

The manager disappeared, and the two friends 
looked at each other with a laugh. 

BBS 

CHAPTER XX. 

Saved by a Ruse. 

UNCAN started to his feet with impatience, 
and began to pace the floor. “ To me the 
one thing of importance is to get back to 
Bargeries,” he said. “ In the light of what you 
tell me about the Deedes’, I feel that it is little 
short of criminal to leave Miss Frere there any 
longer. But this cab accident complicates matters.’ ’ 
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Ben had been for a minute or two with his head . 
bent forward, thinking profoundly; now he looked 
up. 

“ See here,” he said, “ I’ll give you my candid 
opinion. You are right; the urgent thing is to 
get down there to Bargeries. I think I see how, 
we can manage it. As regards the War Office, I, 
should have been inclined from the first to advise, 
you to do nothing in that direction. I do not think. 
it would be any use whatever. The Government 
would be very slow to investigate charges of 
treachery, now that everything is over, and that the 
object is not to stir up feeling. I fancy things would 
have to be more serious than in your, case if we 
wanted to do any good. As to the cab accident, 
have you a lawyer that you can trust ? ” 

“ Absolutely. He is ill in bed to-day, but his 
head man is all right.” 

“ Then we will get Dunscombe to send a mes¬ 
senger boy to fetch him here, and we will instruct 
him to attend the police-court to-morrow on our 
behalf. I will give a doctor’s certificate that 
you are unable to attend, and he shall say that 
various suspicious circumstances make it advisable 
to ask for a remand. 

“ The man staying here as Captain Hamilton, 
whom I know to be called Larkins, what was he 
doing as a street-corner loafer ? Why were his 
hands in your pockets ? There will not be evidence 
enough to detain the cabman, who will merely bo 
cited to appear, and it may not be possible to detain 
the man with the linoleum, but I am sure we have 
evidence enough to get Larkins remanded. , 

“ Well, then, if nobody bails him, he is’ oufc 
of our way ; even if Gladys bails him, we are pretty 
safe, or at least we have a start; and we shall go 
down by the last train to-night, not sending word 
of our coming, and, if possible, getting into your 
mother’s house unobserved. My particular desire 
is that Gladys should not know that I am in England. 
We shall go off to-night without telling Dunscombo 
that we are leaving ; and we shall lock our door, so 
that nobody knows we are gone until the last 
moment. We must leave the hotel by some back 
entrance, though I do not believe there is anyone 
to watch us, and we must not take any luggage.” 

“ And you would leave the War Office to take 
# care of itself ? ” 

“ I would, unless things develop, or circumstances 
change. Besides, here is another point. They 
think we are bent on getting to the War Office, and, 
therefore, they will not think it probable that you 
should leave town. They will bo watching Pall 
3Iall, and we meanwhile shall have given them the 
slip.” 

Duncan threw himself into a chair with energy, 
and seized writing materials. “You are right,” 
he said, “ all along the line. We’ll have Gregory* 
here in an hour or two.” 

Dunscombe got the message sent for them, 
and in an hour's time, before they dared to expect 
him, Gregory arrived. He took his instructions 
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with the coolness of a practised hand, and, when the 
trend of affairs was explained to him, offered some 
sound practical advice. 

“ First catch your hare,” seemed to be the drift 
of his remarks; it is not easy to arrest people on 
suspicion, but by all means be on the spot. 

Now that a course of action was more or 
less sketched out for him, Duncan was ready, 
alert, and resourceful. His head ached a little, 
hut this he was obliged to disregard, and Ben took 
with him some drugs and a few remedies which he 
could apply during the night Journey. For safety’s 
sake they used some disguise, Duncan putting on a 
dust-coat of Ben’s, of Cape Town cut, rather con¬ 
spicuously unlike the clothes he usually wore, and 
a cap to match, Ben assuming a white moustache 
and smoked glass spectacles of an unobtrusive 
kind. 

Thus equipped, having dined well, they came 
quietly downstairs, not by the main staircase, lead¬ 
ing to the hall, but down a small stair mainly used 
by the officials of the place, which led to the 
kitchen corridor. Branching off here, they came, 
by way of hot, steamy offices, full of jostling 
waiters and perspiring cooks, to a side door, whence 
they emerged into a dimly lit, narrow court, 
which, by mazy windings, led them down to the 
Embankment. Here they hailed a hansom, and 
were driven straight to the station, Mr. Gregory 
having changed a cheque for Duncan, so that 
they were well supplied with the sinews of war. 

The train was not full, and they secured a 
compartment to themselves, Ben insisting upon 
Duncan lying down as soon as they were started, 
and tying over his head a bandage saturated with 
a solution which was a specific of his own, and 
the scent of which carried the young man back in 
memory to the cave on the veld. 

Determined to neglect nothing which might help 
to make him strong and equal to any kind of emer¬ 
gency, Duncan lay obediently still, and slept with 
fair success during most of the tedious journey, 
until at last Ben awakened him with the welcome 
words that they had reached Trumbull Junction. 

Ben leant from the window, carefully surveying 
the length of the platform. Very few persons left 
the train; he was just about to open the door 
and alight, when, with a start, he drew in his head. 

44 Good Heavens! Gladys is in the train,” 
he whispered. 

“ After us ? ” gasped Duncan. 

“ I don’t think so ; she doesn’t seem to mind being 
seen. She has no idea we are here, that is certain.” 

44 What is she doing ? ” 

44 Sauntering across to the Grockshill train. She 
has only a handbag with her. What on earth 
are we to do ? ” 

They looked at each other in perplexity. 

If they stepped out upon the platform they must 
be seen, and would very likely be recognised. But 
if they let themselves be carried on, what could 
they do ? They would be deposited twenty miles 


from home, with no possible means of getting there 
except taking an early morning train back to the 
junction. 

There was not much time to spare. A thought 
flashed into Duncan’s brain all in a moment, and 
he proceeded to act upon it. In his waistcoat 
pocket he had a small jewel-case, holding a ring 
which his mother had asked him to take to London 
to be cleaned and to have a missing diamond 1 inserted. 
He quickly took the ring from its case, thrusting i t 
back into his pocket, and, lean ing from thewindow,, 
touched a young porter on the shoulder as he 
happened to pass along the train, shutting door?. 

44 See here, want to earn half-a-crown 1 ” 

44 Right you arc,” said the youth stolidly, looking 
straight ahead of him, but stopping dead. 

44 See this little case 7 Take it to the lady who 
has just got into the Crockshili train, and ask 
her whether it is hers; I think she dropped it. 
Did you notice her 7 A lady with fair hair 7 ” 

44 Yes, sir, I see her.” 

46 Well, listen, don’t trouble the Ihdy to come 
to the door and speak to you. Get right into the 
carriage, and ask her if she dropped it. Say you 
found it, don’t say anybody gave it to you.” He 
accompanied the speech with a nod and a wink. The 
yonth looked up and scented a romance. He 
grinned. 

44 Leave it to me, sir,” he said, touched his cap, 
pocketed his half-crown, slouched along the plat¬ 
form and entered Gladys* carriage. 

The above dialogue had been quite invisible to 
her, because on the platform which separated their 
train from the branch line train was a wooden 
erection containing waiting-rooms. This hid them 
from her in the carriage which she had entered, 
but would not of course prevent her seeing them 
when they came round the corner of it The 
moment the boy had gone they both slipped 
from the carriage, saw, by the open door, which 
compartment he had entered) and that there was 
nobody at the window, and instantly plunged 
themselves into a third smoking just opposite the 
one they had abandoned. 

They were only just in time, for the main line 
train began to move almost before they were out 
of it; and they heaved a sigh of relief aa they shut 
themselves in. 

The porter came past slowly shutting doors. 
He looked half comically, half resentfully at the 
pair. 

44 Half-a-crown wasn’t too much, you bet,” he 
said. 44 She wiped my eye when she found the case 
was empty, I can tell yer. But I didn’t give yer 
away. She said I’d mistook her sort, and she’d 
teach me not to think she was one as any guy could 
have a bit o’ fun with. Tickets, please l Hullo, 
you got fust class ! What you doin’ in here 7 ” 

44 Took the first that came; it’s all right, too 
much trouble to move now,” said Ben contentedly ; 
and the porter nodded and passed on. 

It was not far from midnight when they reached 
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Crockshill. Here was their chief, tremendous 
difficulty. If they sprang out at once they risked 
being seen as they went; if they waited until 
Gladys had gone, they would be in worse case still, 
unless she walked immediately out of the station. 
They had talked things well over, and felt morally 
certain that she would have somebody to meet her. 
They believed her wholly incapable of walking 
the distance to the Lodge. 

Sure enough, when the train drew up, there was 
the puffy countenance of Mr. Deedes on the plat¬ 
form. The two men uttered simultaneously the 
same word—“ Hood ! ” 

They looked at each other. Here was proof, 
complete and conclusive, of the presence of the 
whole gang. Gladys got out, rather leisurely, 
gave her hand-bag to Hood, said something or 
other in a somewhat ill-tempered voice, and the 
two walked together, right past the door of the 
compartment where the two men were crouching 
on the floor. 

Sounds of what the lady was saying, in her 
remarkably carrying voice, reached them. “ Never 
turned up—not heard a word—your fine plans— 
much better let it alone, what harm I should like 
to know ? ” The rest was lost. 

They had passed through the wicket, and as the 
train began to move, Duncan and Ben shot out 
one after the other, at the door furthest from the 
platform, staggered across the metals, and scram¬ 
bled up on the other side of the station. 

“ This way, don't make any noise,” murmured 
Duncan. The stationraaster was helping Mr. 
Deedes and the lady into their donkey-cart. 
The sound of wheels grated on the road as the 
two men walked down a footpath among the 
stationmaster’s cabbages, through his garden-gate, 
into the dark lane beyond, fragrant with unseen 
primroses in the scented spring night. 

B B ■ 

CHAPTER XXL 
Mrs. Grant Makes a Call. 

UNCAN’S wish that she'should call at the 
Lodge seemed a curious one to his mother, 
but as she could see that he was urgent in 
desiring it, she duly ordered her carriage, and set 
out with Miss Otway. 

Their minds were unsettled and their nerves 
unstrung, for Joe had heard rumours, through 
Fanny Gale, of a remarkable nature. It appeared 
that people in the village were beginning to say 
that the young squire was strangely altered since 
his return. He had even heard it openly suggested 
that he was an impostor, whose real name was Tom 
Brown, and that the dead Duncan had had a wife 
and child whom this pretender was keeping out of 
their rights. 

“ And now Duncan asks me to go and call upon 
the people to whom we doubtless owe these 
rumours! ” complained Duncan’s mother. “ I 
have a great mind to turn back 1 ” 
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Miss Otway demurred. “ We might just sea 
what kind of folks they really are. Let us go on 
and reconnoitre; Duncan must have had some 
strong reasons for asking us to go,” she urged. 
“ If this rumour is all about the place the {dot 
roust be going on; we must be mistaken in thinking 
that we had heard the last of the woman Gladys.’* 

Another moment and they were driving up to the 
door of the Lodge. 

Mrs. Grant sighed at the unkempt aspect of the 
pretty place; and there was deep contempt in 
every line of the face of Joe the groom as he 
dismounted and pulled the bell. 

Duncan’s plan answered; the enemy was taken 
unprepared. The idea of Mrs. Grant coming to 
call upon her had mot entered Mrs. Deedes' head, 
and she had given Liz no instructions as to what to 
do in such a contingency. Consequently Liz, 
as the rule was, remained in the back parts of tho 
house when the bell rang, while the lady herself 
opened a crack of the door, and when Joe, with an 
ill-concealed grin,'asked if she were at home, she 
had no falsehood ready to excuse herself with. She 
turned purple, stammered, and slowly set the door 
wider, while Joe turned back and helped the two 
ladies to alight. 

Airs. Deedes led the way into the bitterly cold 
and rather dusty drawing-room, and without 
herself being seated, asked, in tones which seemed to 
reveal all her vulgarity in one startling moment, 
to what she owed the pleasure of this visit. 

“ I come laden with apologies, or rather with an 
explanation, Airs. Deedes,” said Mrs. Grant, 
wearing her most gracious and well-bred air. “ I 
feel quite unoomfortable when I reflect that you 
have been settled here some months without my 
calling upon you. But the cause which made mo 
forswear society and shun now friends is now 
removed. You may have heard that since last 
year I had mourned my only son as lost. Now ho 
who was dead is alive again, and I am beginning to 
resume my social duties, and to be ashamed of tho 
weakness which led me to relinquish them.” 

“ Mrs. Grant’s visit to you is quite among tho 
first that she has paid,” said Miss Otway. 

“ I’m sure she’s very kind,” said Mrs. Deedea 
grimly. 

The wind was taken out of her sails. She had 
expected some kind of an attack—she knew not 
what. She had not yet heard the upshot of 
Gladys’ siege to Duncan in the train; she vaguely 
wondered what had happened, whether they had 
come to fetch away Dora, or to ask her questions, or 
to announoe something that Gladys might possibly 
have done. When the object of their visit—simple, 
natural, friendly, was revealed, she was bewildered. 

“ We are anxious to know whether you think tho 
air of Derbyshire suits you and also the lady whose 
mind is afflicted,” said Mrs. Grant, with all the 
manner of one desiring to commence acquaintance. 

The eyes of Mrs. Deedes narrowed themselves 
to slits. “ We don’t care much about the 
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neighbourhood,’* she said. “ It’s too inaccessible. 
You can’t get things. And Mrs. Grant, I grieve 
to say, is very considerably worse; in fact, the 
specialist whom we consulted—Dr. Palmer Bing- 
wood, whose name is doubtless familiar to you— 
thought her state critical.” She sat down, some¬ 
what defiantly. 

“ We are very sorry to hear this,” said Mrs. 
Grant. “ But I know that Miss Frere thought 
Mrs. Grant very ill. I am relieved that you have 
called in such a first-rate man. It is often difficult 
to realise how ill a person is if they have grown 
worse very slowly.” 

“ Mrs. Grant has grown worse very suddenly and 
rapidly,” said Mrs. Deedes. “ She began to fail 
directly Miss Frere took charge of her, I regret to 
8ay.” 

“ Dear me! I suppose the smouldering mischief 
suddenly became apparent. It must be a great 
anxiety to Miss Frere. How is she ? Might we 
ask to see her for a moment ? ” 

“ I am sorry I can’t let you see Miss Frere,” 
said Mrs. Deedes. “ Is she a friend of yours ? I 
mean, of course, I know you have kindly asked her 
to visit you, but have you known her long ? ” 

“ We only got to know her through the curious 
accident of the two Mrs. Grants, and her coming 
to our house by mistake,” replied the visitor very 
stiffly, and offended. 

“ Oh, well, I believe you to be mistaken in her, 
if you don’t mind my saying so,” replied Mrs. 
Deedes, with a distinct air of frankness. “ But I 
shall say nothing; it’s wiser ; there’s nothing people 
dislike so much as being put on their guard. 
Least said soonest mended. I don’t want to be 
hard upon her.” 

“ What do you mean T ” asked Duncan’s mother, 
mystified. 

“ Oh, she’s a very clever girl. Miss Frere—Fm 
afraid she’s a good bit too clever for you, and Fve 
got to see that she doesn’t get the better of me,” 
was the malevolent answer. 

“ Have you any definite complaint to make 
against her ? ” demanded the visitor haughtily. 
“ H so, after what you have said, I think I ought 
to hear it.” 

Mrs. Deed j3 stared at the fine lines of the delicate 
face in silence for a moment. Then speaking 
suddenly she said: “Do you think it was by 
accident that she got in her foot at your house ? ” 

“ The merest accident.” 

“ Oh, well, she hadn’t been twenty-four hours in 
my house before I found out that she was in league 
with the young man who says he is your son.” 

“ This is preposterous! ” 

“ I don’t know about that, but it was very un¬ 
pleasant. He began hanging about the house after 
her; when I put a stop to that^ she took to begging 
leave to go out at every possible ohanoe and 
meeting him in the lanes. She always had a letter 
to post, or something to do that would throw her in 
hts way. They were seen hanging over gates 


together, in earnest conversation. He wrote to her, 
he drove her about, he intrigued with her in every 
way-” 

“ Mrs. Deedes, please remember that you are 
speaking of my son, and of a girl of whom I am 
specially fond.” 

“ Ah, there it is, you see. I say no more,” said 
their hostess, folding her hands, leaning back, and 
primming up her mouth. “ I said that it was 
no use; but as you were actually in my house, I 
thought I ought to warn you. We will turn the 
subject; pray, did you receive a letter from my 
husband, in which he asked to have the drains of 
this house seen to ? ” 

“ But, Mrs. Deedes, the subject of Miss Frere 
cannot be so dismissed. My son-” 

Mrs. Deedes smiled. “ Ah, your son,” she 
interrupted. “ I knew your son in Africa ; I know 
his widow. The young man who now calls himself 
Duncan Grant cannot be expected to know all 
your son’s friends. He does know a good many, 
but he did not recognise me.” 

“ Do I understand that you are suggesting that 
my son is not really my son ? ” asked Mrs. Grant, 
controlling herself admirably. 

“ I don’t suggest it; I know it,” was the reply. 

Miss Otway rose jerkily. Her sister made a 
motion to her to be patient. “ Is it supposed that 
I do not know my own son, after a couple of years’ 
absence,” she asked proudly, “ or perhaps that I 
am a party to this fraud ? ” 

“ That I can’t say, I don’t know you well enough,” 
was the insolent reply. “ But I have to believe 
that you are either a knave or a fool.” 

Mrs. Grant smiled. M One should expect 
these things,” she said tranquilly, “if one offers 
the customary usages of society to those who do 
not understand them. I am afraid, Mrs. Deedes, 
that your design to cast doubt upon my son's 
identity must fail; the ultimate result can only be 
to bring discredit to yourself. But, before I leave 
you, I must know one thing—your reason for not 
allowing me to see Miss Frere f ” 

“ I can give my reasons, but I can’t expect yon 
to accept 'em,” said Mrs. Deedes, with some 
triumph in her tones. “ One of Miss Frere’s 
dodges to keep her patient quiet while she went 
off to make plans with her young man was to drug 
her. She began it the very night she came, and, 
with her fiendish cleverness, she up and told me 
the patient was being drugged, leading me to 
suspect Liz, a woman who's served me faithfully 
for years. Very well. I’m telling yon facts now, 
you can draw your own conclusions. 

“ The woman got worse and worse, till I deter¬ 
mined on, a specialist. Dr. Palmer Rmgwood 
came, instantly said she was being dosed with 
morphia in large quantities, and taxed Dora Frere 
with it. She came the injured innocent in splendid 
style, demanded to have her things searched, and 
so on. So we went through her belongings, but 
Dr. Palmer Bingwood was too sharp for her. In 
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among her handkerchiefs we found a letter from 
your so-called son, inclosing three powders, each 
containing morphia. That's where she got it 
from ; make what you like of it.''^ . 

Mrs. Grant sat like a woman petrified. “ You— 
you say—have the incredible impertinence to say— 
that Miss Frere drugged her patient, and that my 
son supplied her with the drug ? ” 

“I do say it. She wouldn't let us read the 
letter, but the powders fell out on the floor as it was 
opened. Dr. Palmer Ringwood was inclined to 
think the girl might be innocent; he thought the 
young man had led her astray. You see, it isn't 
at all convenient for Mr. Duncan Grant to have 
us in the neighbourhood. He'd do pretty well 
anything, I suppose, to get rid of us; and she's his 
tool. But I mean to foil him. We are sorry for the 
girl, and if we sent her packing now, with such a 
story behind her, there’d be an end of her ever 
making an honest living; for of course I suppose 
your young man isn’t simple enough to marry her ; 
he'd get rid of her when she was no more use. So 
we are giving her a chance. 

, 44 She's under strict supervision, and we are 
having a truly awful time with the poor creature 
craving her dose, and unable to have'it. But if she 
worries through, I shall do what I can for the girl, 
for she's not all bad, by any means. Of course 
you'll understand that I can't allow you to see her, 
because, for aught I know, you may be in the plot. 
It’s easy enough to pass over a paper package in 
the palm of one's glove, and the doctor would 
blame me cruel, if she got hold of any more of 
the stuff.” 

Mrs. Grant stood up ; she had made her decision. 

44 Please have no fears for Miss Frere's future,” 
said she icily. 44 1 think you err in supposing that 
you could injure her, even temporarily, by dis¬ 
charging her from this house. I will take her away 
with me now, and send for her things this evening. 
You will doubtless be only too glad to disembarrass 
yourself of her so easily ? ” 

The woman laughed out rudely, actually snap¬ 
ping her Angers in Mrs. Grant's face. 

44 What d’you take me for T I wasn't bom 
yesterday,” she said derisively. 44 No, ma'am, 
I'm not to be left in sole charge of a raving lunatic, 
who's been driven wild by morphia! I'm not a 
trained nurse, and don't pretend to be ! Well, you’d 
like, now that things are going against you, to get 
her quietly out of the way, wouldn’t you, and no 
questions asked ? But don’t you make any 
mistake, this thing is going to be thoroughly 
thrashed out. If you came to-day, as I believe 
you did, to smuggle drugs to her, or to get her 
away, back you go, disappointed. I'm a woman 
that speaks her mind ! ” 

Mrs. Grant rose; she was white with anger, but 
sould think of nothing to do. She could not 
wrangle with such a woman as Mrs. Deedes, nor 
ftould she force her to send for Dora. But the 
thought of the girl's horror and misery, in the 
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clutches of suoh a situation, was awfuL She 
made one more effort. 

44 Reflect,” she said; 44 are you not unwise in 
refusing me leave to speak to-the girl ? Will it not 
tell against you, when things come to a point, aa 
I suppose they will ? ” 

44 1 can’t see why,” was the jaunty answer. 
44 It'll look a bit funny for you to suddenly come 
palavering over here, where you never set foot 
before; but I think anybody would say I was 
justified in not calling off the nurse from her duties 
to speak to you! Just you go home, and tell 
Tom Brown, with my love, that Duncan Grant's 
widow will have her rights yet! ” 

■ ■ ■ 

CHAPTER XXII. 

A Face at the Window. 

ND what of Dora during all these days 7 
For many hours after the departure of the 
specialist, her mind felt numb; she was 
half-stupefied with the amazing nature of the 
circumstances which enveloped her. 

Since that morning, her effects must have been 
most carefully turned over, and three packets of 
powder inserted in the envelope of the letter which 
she herself had placed in her handkerchief-case, 
just before taking her patient for. a walk in the 
lane. But what had they done it for ? Why 
did they wish to inmesh her in such a horrible 
net of suspicion T Was it merely the enmity, the 
jealous enmity of Liz, or was it a deeper, wider, 
more far-reaching plot which she had to face ? 

She! was frankly and undisguisedly a captive. 
Liz brought her dinner, and went away, again 
locking her in. Her captivity was rendered more 
horrible by the moans and cries of poor Barbara, 
which went on with hardly any intermission for 
hours, interspersed now and then with howls as 
if she were being beaten. . When Liz brought her 
supper at the end of a day which ever after dwelt 
like a nightmare in her memory, she said: 

44 Liz, I desire you to tell Mrs. Deedes that I must 
see her. I cannot be kept a prisoner here in this 
manner, it is unheard of.” 

44 I'll tell her,” said Liz calmly, and went out. 
But nobody came. 

The dark fell upon the land, the beautiful soft 
dark of the spring night. A young moon lay 
swimming in the tender dusk, till it dipped behind 
the tree-tops, and the stars glimmered on the velvet 
heavens. Dora sat at the open window, gazing 
down upon the deserted stable-yard, and the rough 
wall? behind which no beasts slept, and which had 
the dreary, melancholy look of all deserted dwelling- 
places. 

None of the offices looked out upon this yard. 
For a few minutes a light shone in a narrow oblong 
upon the grass-grown cobble-stones, showing that 
Liz was putting away the remains of supper in 
the larder, but in a moment it was extinguished, 
and the sounds died away about the house by 
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degrees, even the lamentations of Barbara being 
now stilled—probably by a dose of the usual thing. 

Tears flowed from Dora’s brave eyes; her lone¬ 
liness was great. Duncan was in London that 
night, she knew. There was nobody upon whose 
help she might rely. After all, what did Duncan 
know of her ? Alight he not possibly believe all 
that the Deedes’ might have to say about her ? 
She and he were comparative strangers, though 
it did not seem so to her. From the instinctive 
way in which her heart turned to him in her misery, 
she realised the strength of her feeling for him. 

Mingled with all the anxiety in the girl’s heart, 
there was something more that night: there 
was fear. Anybody could enter her room, 
though she could not leave it. She made up her 
mind not to go to bed at all—that is to say, not to 
undress. Saying her prayers comforted and 
calmed her not a little; and that done, she lay 
down upon the bed, gazing at the stars through 
the tittle casement window, and listening to the 
occasional muffled hooting of an old owl which had 
its nest in an ivy-smothered oak in the lane beyond 
the gate. 

She was beginning to drowse when a sound 
made her start and hold her breath. Somebody 
was moving in the stable-yard below. She lay 
motionless, her heart hammering in her side, 
listening to slight gratings and scrapings, as of one 
dragging something cautiously along. 

A shadow hovered for a moment in the dim star¬ 
light—so swift and slight she could hardly believe 
she had seen it; and then—then something [ap¬ 
peared which blotted out the stars and filled the 
small square of the window with opaque darkness ; 
somebody’s head. 

“ Hist! ” said a voice, almost whispering. ** Are 
you awake ? You had a light just now.” 

A wild bound of hope, a nameless thrill passed 
over Dora. In spite of probabilities, she madly 
hoped that this was Duncan. Who else would be 
so anxious not to be overheard ? She had no 
other friend. 

Without a moment’s hesitation she sprang to 
her feet, and hastened to the window. The 
night air fluttered in, cool and sweet, the darkness, 
spite of stars, was profound; it was a man, but 
whom she could not at first discern. 

“ Who—who are you ? ” she gasped. 

He leant his arms on the sill. “ No candle,” 
he said, under his breath, “ but just one match, so 
that I may have a good square look at you.” 

With no further delay he struck a wax matdC 
and the light flickered over the unremarkable 
features and dusty complexion of Dr. Bentley. 
Dora uttered a low cry. 

“ Look here,” he said, “ if anyone hears us we’re 
done for—you, as well as me. So, if you have any 
sense, and you seem to me to have double as much 
as most, you’ll koep quiet. I have something to 
say. May I come in ? ” 

“ Certainly not,” said Dora firmly. “ What can 


you have to say to me ? Do you want to get an 
out of this den of thieves ? ” 

“ You’ve hit it,” he said, “ that’s just what I d« 
want. But it’s not safe to talk stuck up here upon 
this ladder.” 

Ji You must risk it,” said Dora. “ I can't let 
you in.” 

“ What nonsense, you must! Don’t yon 
trust me ? ” 

“ Not the least bit in the world, why should I ? 
You are a hypocrite and a spy, like all the rest.” 

“ What are you talking about ? But I don’t 
wonder that you think so. Do let me come in, 
and I'll explain.” 

“I won’t,” doggedly replied the girl, knowing 
that the smallness of the aperture and the inse¬ 
curity of his position were all in her favour. “ I 
believe you to be wholly untrustworthy. I Will 
push you down the ladder sooner than let you in.” 

44 Oh, very well, I suppose you don’t want to 
hear what I have to say I All right; I’ve risked 
a good deal to come here, and for your sake, 
because you’re too nice a girl for me to like to see 
you—well, for me to like to think about what’ll 
happen to you if you stay here.” 

“ Nothing can happen to me,” said Dora calmly. 
41 Threats won't induce me to let you in.” 

“ You have a spirit,” he said. “ And you’re 
grit, right through ; but you’re a bit straight-laced, 
you know. Perhaps you would be too good to 
run away from this, if you got the chance ? ” 

“ I should have too much sense, and, I hope, too 
much courage for such a thing,” she replied at 
once. “ To run away would imply that I 
was guilty. Nobody can do me any harm; they 
can make me miserable, but they cannot really 
hurt me.” 

44 Don’t be too sure of that,” he said. 44 They 
mean business, I can tell you. You don’t know 
the men you’ve got to deal with. But then they 
don’t know the girl they have got to deal with either. 
I've been in love with yon from the first moment I 
set eyes on you-” 

“ Oh, go away 1 ” cried the girl, in sick disgust. 

4 ‘ Let me come in for five minutes,” ho said, 
dropping bis voice still more. 

“ I have told you that I will not,” said Dora 
resolutely. She was obliged to stand quite neaz 
the window, lest he should make an attempt tc 
get in, in spite of her; and he now came a step 
higher on his ladder, and threw one arm round her 
waist. Before he could speak again she was at the 
far end of the room, and he had stepped in upon 
the floor. 

“You silly little thing,” he laughed. 44 I am 
not going to hurt you. What I have to say won't 
take three minutes. Look here! I want you to 
come with me, and clear out of this. What 
are you ? A nurse; don’t I know what a nurse’s 
life is ? I’m a doctor. You’ll work yourself to 
the bone for years and years, and when you die 
you’ll perhaps, if you’re lucky, have saved enough 
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for your funeral. You—a girl like you—to lead 
a life like that! Come and learn what pleasure is !~ 
Come to Paris, and quit all this misery, and I 
swear you shan't regret it. I’ll bo good to you, 
Dora! I don’t set up for a saint, but I am fond 
of you—don’t be a fool! I don’t ask you to love 
me madly all of a sudden, but when will you get 
such another chance ? I’ll make a rich woman 
of you.” 

“ I am sorry you troubled to come out in the 
middle of the night to talk such nonsense,” said 
Dora coldly. “ You cannot seriously have thought 
that I should come away with a man I have never 
spoken to before, and of whom the little I know 
is distinctly against him.” 

44 But look here,” he urgently pressed her. 
“ Look how strongly I must feel about it, to risk 
so much against such odds. If the Deedes’ found 
me here, they’d never forgive me; but I risked it 
for you. Now listen, if I get you off, will you come 
with me ? I ought to put it the other way round— 
will you promise that, if I save you from what is 
coming upon you, you will come with me ? ” 

“ If you save me from what is coming ? ” she 
gasped. 

“ Yes; you see I know what is in store for you, 
ind you don’t.” 

44 Oh! do go away,” said Dora wearily. 44 What- 
sver is in store for me, it can’t be worse than you.” 

He looked threatening. 4 ‘ Is it wise to check me 
here, at this hour ? ” he said through his teeth. 

“ I daresay you would gladly seizo any chance 
to behave badly,” she said languidly; 44 but you 
seem to forget that either Liz or Mrs. Deedes is 
sleeping in the next room, and that, if I call out, I 
shall be instantly heard.” 

Ho glared upon her. 44 Do you really not mean 
to give me a civil word, you foolish girl ? ” he 
asked. 

44 1 am obliged to you if you really meant to do 
me a service,” she coldly replied. 44 But I must 
decline all dealings with you. I do not know you, 
and do not wish to. Go away, please.” 

He took hold of her wrists. 44 Dora,” he said 
menacingly, 44 1 give you one more chance. Do 
you mean to have me for an enemy ? ” 

44 You are my enemy already, it seems to me,” 
she replied, speaking with perfect calmness. 44 1 
don’t know why; I can think of no reason why all 
the people in this extraordinary house seem to 
have a spite against me. But there is law and 
justice in England, and I am not afraid of you all. 
Now go; if you do rot* I tell you plainly that I 
will call out as loudly as I can for help.” 


The man wavered. He looked surly, baffled** 
irresolute. 

44 1 have a carriage waiting outside, at the cross¬ 
roads,” he muttered, 44 and in my house you would 
be perfectly safe. Nobody would think of looking 
for you there, it would be the very last place* 
Look here, do trust me—I swear-” 

44 Did you really think I would go away with you 
to-night ? ” asked Dora wonderingly. 44 What a 
bad judge of character you must be ! ” 

44 Well, but hang it! Your case is desperate,** 
he urged. 44 Your character is gone, you will be 
flung out into the world after a couple of years* 
imprisonment! Do you think the chap who 
passes as Duncan Grant would marry a woman 
who had been in jail for two years ? You'll nob 
get less, trust me ! ” 

44 You talk simple nonsense. I cannot be put in 
prison for a day,” said Dora scornfully, though hie 
words had cut her more deeply than he guessed. 

44 Well, wo shall see,” he answered. 44 This is 
our last word. After the way you have treated mo 
to-night, don’t expect me to lift a finger to help 
you. Go to the dogs as fast as you like for me.” 

He turned to the window ; then, with abrupt 
change, faced round. The girl was standing very- 
still, the wan starlight on her face. His eyes wero 
now accustomed to the gloom, and he could see her 
plainly. The starshine glittered in her large, clear 
eyes, her lips were just apart. He dropped on hi» 
knees before her. 44 Dora, I love you! ” ho 
faltered. 44 1 mean it now, if I never did till 
to-night! I’ll—I swear I’ll marry you, if you’ll 
come with mo ! You might be the saving of me.” 

He hid his face in a fold of her gown and his 
shoulders shook. 

44 Have I misunderstood you ? ” asked sho 
wonderingly. 44 Did you not even mean to marry 
me honestly, by what you said just now ? Why* 
you are worse—mueh worse—than I thought. Go 
away at once.” 

As if the strong, even tones compelled him, ho 
rose slowly, turned without looking at her, and 
went to the window, climbed out, and disappeared 
from view. WTien he had gone, and she had shut 
and bolted her window, she suddenly found herself 
trembling in every limb. The effort required to 
enable her to preserve her self-control had been 
enormous. 

She had felt, had known, that the man was a, 
scoundrel, that her tranquillity and. composure 
had been the only weapon she had against him. 
But, when the tension was over, the reaction set in » 
she lay sleepless till dawn broke. 


{To be continued ,) 
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Between My Readers and Myself. 

BY THE EDITOR. 

This month I am again giving up my page to my readers, hut next month I hope 
to he allowed to have it back again to myself! At present it reads rather like an Answers 
to Correspondents 9 column in a weekly paper, and as I have a good deal to say I humbly 
hope to reserve the space allotted to me in the March number. Do not stop writing to me, 
though, on any account, for I like to be in close touch with my readers. 

Please note that I have secured the late Guy Boothby’s last and lest story, “My 
Bush Honeymoon ," for this number, and also that I am giving you what so many of you 
asked for, in the shape of a good sporting story, entitled “ Wildfire's Great Race ." 

A Dunbar correspondent writes me that what he likes about our stories is that they 
grip the attention from the first, and dispense with useless prologue. Now that is 
exactly what I think a good magazine story should do. I like stories that go straight to 
the point. If a reader is faced by a dreary prologue, introducing a long string of 
characters, it is ten chances to one that he will not care to read the story, however inter¬ 
esting it may prove later on. When the story plunges into the plot at once, it grips the 
attention and fascinates the reader. That is the kind of story I want. 

In answer to many queries from would-be contributors as to the class of subjects 
most acceptable at present for THE NOVEL MAGAZINE, I should like to say that stories 
dealing with sport, such as fishing, shooting, motoring, racing, cricket, and football, are 
generally welcome, also good translations of first-rate contemporary foreign fiction. 
Stories of adventure , love, the stage, domestic life—in fact, stories about nearly every 
subject under the sun—are available, for ours is a wide field; but the special subjects I 
have mentioned above—sport and foreign fiction—are what I most want just now. 

“One of Your Many Constant Readers 99 suggests that a page of THE NOVEL 
MAGAZINE should be reserved each month for puzzles and riddles, etc. If I were to do 
this I should at once destroy its character as an all-story magazine. It exists solely as 
a story magazine, and therefore I am sorry I cannot adopt this feature, though I thank 
my correspondent for suggesting it. 

A Northampton correspondent, in a delightfully sympathetic letter, which is too 
long to quote, urges me not to omit the “homely pathetic," which always appeals to the 
crowd, particularly the “ heart poetry 99 —the verse which always goes home to every 
woman's heart. The homely pathetic seems almost a lost art nowadays ; Dickens was a 
past master of it, and the “ heart poetry 99 of Burns was unequalled. Both have had 
many imitators, but it is only here and there that I come across really good original 
specimens of homely pathos. When I do I am glad enough to publish them. 

“ M. M . 99 (West Ealing ) laments the cessation of “Cupid in Fiction , 99 which, she 
says, refreshed her memory with bits of old and tried friends. Since her letter came 
“ Romances of the Road 99 have been started, and she will find that they refresh the 
memory in exactly the same way. “ Cupid fh Fiction 99 was a very popular feature, but I 
do not care to run a feature to death in a magazine which makes a bid for novelty. 

“ Mrs. F. W." ( Wavertree ) suggests a competition. May I remind her that w$ 
have one already in connection with our Half-Minute Stories ? I may start others later 
on if my-readers desire them. 

“ M. H." says: “ I think ycu could make the magazine more acceptable for men, 
as they.cannot digest too much love. Give them an adventure story with some go in it." 

I am always quite willing to give my men readers plenty of adventure stories (/ see 
by my list we have published dozens of them), but if I eliminate love, what about my 
fair readers? No, I am afraid “M. H." is rather selfish. We carefully avoid too 
much love, and endeavour to give every variety of story; but I do not grudge Cupid the 
space he now occupies. 
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My Bush Honeymoon. * * 

j* jA cA cA jA jA By GUY BOOTHBY. 


A pathetic interest attaches to this story, for it h the tost ever penned 
by the well-known novelist, Guy Boothby, whose death some eighteen 
months ago, at the early age of thirty-seven, was so generally deplored . 
Though resident in England latterly, Mr. Boothhy was an Australian 
by birth, having been bom at Adelaide in 1867. In 1891 he crossed the 
Australian continent from north to south, and the local colour of " My 
Bush Honeymoon n is absolutely true to life. Mr. Boothby was the 
creator of that weird character. Dr. Nikola, the book in which he 
was introduced to the public being, perhaps, the late authors best- 

known work. 


S HE was out and away the prettiest 
girl in all the district, as every 
man who knew her was prepared 
to admit. For my part, I said as much 
within five minutes of setting eyes oA her. 

To put the case in a few words, you might 
have searched Australia through from 
Cape Cook to—well, shall we say the Leuwin 
—without discovering her equal either as a 
beauty, a rider, or—what counts perhaps for 
more than anything in the Bush—a house¬ 
keeper. 

As a matter of fact, I can point to at least 
ten men at this very moment who would 
be willing to admit that they proposed to 
her within the first three months of their 
residence in the township. And small 
blame to them, I say, if they did. At least, 
they knew what they were doing, and if 
they individually had a little higher opinion 
of themselves than was admissible, well, 
perhaps they were not altogether to blame. 
They had talked with her, you see, and the 
result was as we have seen. 

For myself, I may as well confess, once 
and for all, since my family, with the 
exception of my dear mother, would assure 
you of the fact could you meet them, that 
I was a ne’er-do-well. It is true my ’Varsity 
career had proved a terrible failure—but 
I must do myself the justice to say that I 
never thought it would be otherwise. 

I had tried the Bar with equal unsuccess, 
and, as a result, one very cold and rainy 
morning found me on Sydney’s Circular 
Quay, with some fifteen pounds ten shillings 
in my pocket, a fair equipment so far as 
outfit was concerned, and, what is more or 
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less important, the vaguest possible notion 
as to how I was to live when my capital 
should be exhausted. We have the assur¬ 
ance that the wind is tempered to the shorn 
lamb. I trust it may have been so, for no 
lamb could have been closer clipped than 
I was then. 

Of course I starved. Why should I be 
ashamed of telling you that, seeing that 
thousands have done the same before me? 
We, the class I represent, begin with great 
hotels and end our metropolitan careers in 
third-rate lodging-houses. We discard by, 
degrees repeating-rifles, Smith and Wesson 
revolvers, cameras, violins, and, a little 
later, dress suits, and articles of bijouterie 
as necessity arises. Doubtless it was their 
destiny to be made in one hemisphere in 
order that they might vanish in another. 

For a month or more I hung about 
Sydney looking for something to do and 
not finding it. With every nightfall I 
found myself entejl^aining a poorer opinion 
of myself and of my capabilities. At last, 
in sheer despair, I wandered into the Bush, 
as so many better men have done before me. 

A change had come over me. I no longer 
offered myself for employment—I begged 
for it. Over and over again I was turned 
away with scorn, for, strange though it may 
appear, while I could ride after a fashion, 
I could not milk a cow, shear a sheep, 
repair a fence, or even make a decent 
damper, that simplest article of all Bush 
cooking. 

It is true that I could, at a pinch, have 
translated more or less correctly a page or 
two of Thucydides or Sophocles; I had a 
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smattering oi Roman Law, while to make 
the list and the sarcasm complete, I had also 
a fair knowledge of the banjo. But these 
accomplishments I soon discovered stood 
me in no sort of stead. 

Time, however, brings experience, and 
after a while I learnt to “ go ahead ”— 
with the result that, five yean from the day 
of my landing in Australia, I found myself 
on the Warrego River in Southern Queens¬ 
land, wf£h three hundred pounds to my 
credit in the bank, and part owner of a two 
thousand acre block, possessing an excellent 
frontage on the river. 

My partner was an Australian—a man 
named Graham, who hailed from the Sydney 
side, and who had a lifelong experience of 
the Bush. When I first met him he struck 
me as being a very deceht sort of fellow, a 
little too fond of his grog, perhaps, and 
inclined to be quarrelsome when under its 
influence, but otherwise a good all-round 
mart, particularly with stock. Everything 
considered, we got on well together, and 
doubtless should have continued to do so 
but for one circumstance. You shall hear 
what that circumstance was. 

I have already said that she was out and 
away the prettiest girl in Australia, and I 
have brought evidence to prove my assertion. 
I will now go even further than that, and 
declare that she was not only the prettiest, 
but also the noblest girl I had ever, and have 
ever, set eyes on. Read this story and tell 
me if you don’t think I’m right. 

Her father, John Fraser, was the largest 
storekeeper in our township, eighteen miles 
away down the river. He was an English¬ 
man, a gentleman in every sense of the 
word, and had come to the Colony in the 
early days. He was a fine figure of a man, 
and was famed far and wide for his generosity 
and also for his straightforwardness in 
business. 

He was civil to everyone, but familiar 
with few, and the pride of his heart and the 
lodestar of his fife was his motherless 
daughter, Margaret. Nothing was too good 
for her, and I remember him once telling me 
when, I suppose, having proved me, he 
admitted me to the small circle of his friends, 
that he often wondered if he had done 
right in allowing her to remain so long 
in the Bush, when she might have been 
enjoying so many advantages in one or 
other of the southern capitals. 

I don’t mind confessing to you that 
by this time I was madly in love with her 
(indeed, who could have helped being so?), 


and for this reason I did not know what 
answer to make him. The mere thought 
of her leaving the neighbourhood was too 
terrible for consideration. I told myself 
that if she went I should go, too, for life 
would be unendurable without her. While 
we were talking of it she entered the veran¬ 
dah and seated herself in a chair next to her 
father. 

“ You’re looking very serious, daddy,” 
she began, taking his hand in hers. “ What 
is the matter ? Has Pat ”—his Irish 
factotum in the store—“ been telling you 
again that he’ll throw up his position and 
go home and be King of Ireland once 
more ? ” 

Her, father laughed, and suddenly became 
grave again. 

“ No, my lass,” he said, “ I was just saying 
to Mr; Willoughby that I often wonder 
whether I am justified in keeping you up 
here in this out of the way part of the 
world, when you might be down south, 
associating with the class to whom you are 
really akin. To say nothing of perfecting 
your education.” 

I glanced at her and thought her face paled 
a little—possibly, however, I may have been 
mistaken. 

“ My dear father,” she said, with a 
gravity that was not usual to her, “ you 
must not say such things. You know as 
well as I do that I am as happy here as 
it is possible for a girl to be. I love the 
Bush, and would not leave it for anything; 
As for my education, one does not go to 
school at nineteen. What more do you want 
me to learn ? I can play the piano suffi¬ 
ciently well to please you, I can paint 
enough to please myself; poor dear old 
Monsieur le Page has taught me French, 
and Herr Schneider has grounded me in 
German; I have plenty of friends, and— 
well, the long and the short of it is I am 
not going. So there ! ” 

From that time forward no more was, I 
believe, said on the subject, and if there was 
one man relieved in the district by the 
knowledge I was that one. Soon after that 
I made a momentous discovery. Why 
it should have come to me as a shock, of 
indeed even as a surprise, I cannot say— 
yet it did berth shock and surprise me; 
Of that there can bb 1 no doubt. 

It occurred op a vety cold and wet Sunday 
night towards the gftd of winter. I had 
spent a lonely day, idr my partner had gjpne 
off to the township early in the morning, 
and by reason of the rain I had been 
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. compelled to remain in the house, with no 
companions save my dogs, and no occu¬ 
pation save my books. 

Towards eleven o’clock I finished my 
second volume (I am writing of many years 
ago when three volumes were the fashion) 
and was wondering whether I should begin 
the third or retire to bed in the hope that 
I might dream of Margaret Fraser, when 
suddenly the sound of a horse’s hoofs 
caught my ear. 

“ Graham,” I said to myself, and added: 
“ Well, I don’t envy him his ride.” 

I placed the kettle on the fire in order 
that he might make himself some hot grog, 
and awaited his coming. Presently he 
made his appearance, soaked to the skin, 
but evidently in the best of tempers. 

“ Not gone to roost yet, old fellow ? ” 
he cried. “ By Jove, how good the fire 
looks. It’s raining cats and dogs outside. 
We shall have the river a banker if this sort 
of thing continues.” 

He mixed himself a glass of grog, and then 
* returned to the fireplace, where the water 
trickled from his clothes and formed a pool 
upon the floor. Having finished one glass 
. he made himself another, and soon began to 
wax confidential. 

“ I’ve some news for you, old fellow,” 
he said. “ I don’t know whether you’ll 
like it or not. We’ve been very good 
friends, and I hope it won’t make any 
difference to our future good relations.” 

I asked what his news might be—but 
I’m afraid without any great interest. 

“ Well,” he continued, spreading himself 
before the fire as he spoke, “ the fact of the 
matter is I’ve made up my mind to get 
married.” Then, becoming argumentative, 
he continued: “ I’m able to keep a wife, 
and I don’t see why I shouldn’t.” 

“ Is it permissible to ask the name of 
the lady you intend to honour with your 
preference ? ” I inquired. “ She should 
esteem herself fortunate.” 

He either did not notice my gibe, or was 
resolved to pay no attention to it, for he 
answered : 

“ You ought to know her, for you’ve 
been to the house often enough. Margaret 
Fraser is the girl I mean. I’ve spent the 
best part of to-day there, and she’s been 
uncommonly civil. Everybody says the 
old man’s worth a pot of money, and though 
it’s not quite the kind 6? match my people 
down south would care about, I’m perfectly 
willing to take it on.” 

I must leave ycu to imagine my feelings, 
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for I can assure you they can be better 
imagined than described. Though it was' 
not the sort of match his family would 
approve, he was quite willing to marry the 
sweetest and cleverest girl in the district, 
and for this reason, mark you, that her 
father was supposed to be a wealthy man; 
I need say no more ! 

Six months went by, and before the end 
of that time he had discovered that I,- 
among others, was his rival. From that 
moment forward he hated me as only men 
of his stamp can hate, that is to say,'unosten¬ 
tatiously, but none the less .bitterly. We 
worked together, and to those who did not 
know the facts of the case, we might have 
appeared to be the best of friends. In 
reality, however, though we never said as 
much, we were the direst enemies. It 
was not long before the end came, and I 
must admit I welcomed it—for the strain" 
was becoming unendurable. 

One day I told Graham at breakfast that 
it was my intention to go into the town¬ 
ship. 

“ All right,” said he, with the now 
customary sneer upon his face, “though 
there is any amount of work to be done you 
must, of course, please yourself. By the 
way, while you are there, you might look 
in at the store and see if that wire has arrived; * 
I wonder if you remember the fact that it 
should have been here a week ago ? ” ^ 

It was nearly eleven o’clock when I reachfcdf 
the township, and as hot a morning as 
Australian could have wished to know/ 
The main street was inches deep in dust** 
and the cicadas were chirruping in the trefcs 
by the schoolhouse as if they thought the 
world was coming to an end, and it there¬ 
fore behoved them to make as much noise 
as possible before the actual catastrophe 
occurred. 

According to custom I stabled my horse 
at “ The Bushman’s Rest,” passed the time 
of day with the stout old landlady, and 
then made my way down the main street 
to Fraser’s Store. The man who has never 
been in love will not, of course, be able to 
understand my feelings as I strode along 
that extremely hot and dusty path. Person¬ 
ally I pity him, for his experiences have 
been limited. 

Margaret was like Martha of Biblical fame, 
inasmuch as she was at that moment 
cumbered with much serving. As a matter 
of fact, she was making pancakes. Her 
hands were fresh from the flour tub when 
I chanced upon her. I give you my word, 
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it was worth an eighteen-mile ride to see 
such arms. 

“ Good morning, Mr. Willoughby,” said, 
she through the. window, over which the 
crimson passion-flower bloomed in all its 
tropical beauty. Then, after a momentary 
pause, she added: “ Father will be so glad 
to see you.” 

Being a man I lied as to my errand and 
said that I had come in to see him on 
business. 

“ Father has a clerk now,” she said, 
and, being a woman, added with apparent 
irrelevance: “ Perhaps you would like to 
consult him ? You will find h im in the office. 
His name is Ferguson—and he’s a Scotch¬ 
man.” 

As she spoke she looked down into the 
bowl in which she was mixing the elements 
of the pancake. I proceeded in search of 
Ferguson, but I had not gone many yards 
before she stoppecL me. 

“ Mr. Willoughby,” she said, “ you will 
come in to dinner, won’t you ? ” (Luncheon, 
by the wey, was in those days a term un¬ 
known to the Bush.) Needless to say, 
I accepted her invitation with alacrity, 
and to such as have an understanding of 
the cleverer sex, it will be unnecessary for 
m? to add that she gave no sign of being 
pleased. 

1 1 saw her father, the astute Mr. Ferguson, 
Mr. Patrick Maloney, the rightful King of 
Iceland, and then returned to the house. 
This time Miss Margaret received me in the 
verandah. The flour had disappeared from 
her hands, just as the immaculate apron had 
done, from her dress. She was no longer 
the cook, but my hostess, and the most 
charming hostess in all the world. I 
believe Fraser was glad to see me, and I 
hoped that she was, too, but for reasons 
already mentioned I could not, of course, tell. 

After dinner the old man and I smoked in 
the verandah. Later - on, when he was 
called away by a customer, I found myself 
alone with Miss Margaret; I cannot recall 
what we talked about, but I can at least 
remember that I made up my mind that I 
loved her even more than I had done 
before; 

If I were to try for a hundred years I 
could give you no idea how sweet she was. 
And to think that this was the girl whom 
my partner had declared his willingness to 
marry—even though his friends “ down 
south ” might not consider it a good enough 
match for him. Bah, the very thought of 
such impudence made my blood boil l 


The moon was well above the roof tops 
before I said good-bye. In Australia, 
as in Africa, you come to understand what 
moonlight really means. I can see the 
scene as plainly at this minute as if it were 
but yesterday. I can even recall the. 
peculiar acrid odour of the pepper trees 
growing beside the path—a man singing a 
few houses away, and the voice of Mr. 
Patrick Maloney discussing some political 
point with Mr. Ferguson, the clerk in the 
store; 

Can you not guess the rest ? Given a 
moonlight night, a lovely girl, a young 
man madly in love, and what could anyone 
expect would happen ? 

I told her everything, and vowed that, 
while I was not worthy of her, I loved her 
better than life itself. Even before she had 
time to answer me I knew that my case was 
won. She was mine ! She had promised 
to be my wife. Small wonder, therefore, 
if I rode home with the world in my watch 
pocket, so to speak. In my pride I cried: 
“ She is mine—no man can take her from 
me. 

How Graham discovered my secret I can¬ 
not tell you, for I said nothing to him on the 
subject. That he did discover it, however, 
there can be no doubt, and a curious change 
it wrought in his behaviour towards 
me. 

For some time past—in fact, almost since 
the day when he had told me of his intention 
to marry Margaret—he had been uncertain 
in his temper; now he became more friendly 
than I had ever known him. He would 
scarcely let me out of his sight; I was too 
happy to be suspicious, and very probably 
I should not have paid much attention to 
it even if I had suspected anything. There 
is no man so blind as he who is in love. 

Two days after my acceptance by Margaret 
I went into the township and had an inter¬ 
view with old Mr. Fraser. It was eminently 
satisfactory, and when I rode home again 
I believe I was the happiest man in the whole 
world. For once in my life I was not a 
failure—in point of fact, I was on my way 
to becoming a rich man, for Mr. Fraser 
had confided to me the fact that he was 
part owner of several large stations, his 
interest in which would in due course descend 
to his daughter. ' , 

“ I suppose I must congratulate you, my 
dear fellow,” said Graham, when I told him 
my news. “But you’ve hit me prett 
hard. There, I suppose I shall get over it. 
You’ll be no end of a swell now—I wish I 
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had your luck. Old Fraser, they say, is 
worth a mint of money.” 

The money, you see, was still uppermost 
in his mind. 

Another month went by, and it was 
arranged that we should be married in 
November—it was then the beginning of 
September—spend our honeymoon in Bris¬ 
bane, and return to the township in time 
for Christmas. Good gracious, how I 
worked in the meantime! From morning 
till night I did not allow myself to be idle 
for a moment. I had arranged to buy 
Graham out, you see, and it behoved me to 
do all I possibly could to put matters on a 
proper basis. Mr. Fraser had offered to 
help me, but I would not accept his assis¬ 
tance. I wanted to be independent, and 
to show him that I was not the failure my 
folk in England had declared me to be. 

One day I reached the township towards 
the middle of the afternoon. I put my 
horse up at “ The Bushman’s Rest,” so 
usual, and went down the street towards the 
store. Margaret received me in the veran¬ 
dah in her own loving way, and later on her 
father joined us. 

Of course, you know as well as I do how 
quickly it is possible for one to tell when 
there is something amiss. What was the 
matter I could not say, but there was some¬ 
thing in Mr. Fraser’s manner towards me 
which gave me the idea that he was not so 
well-disposed towards me as usual. He 
seemed nervous and ill at ease, as if he were 
anxious to put a question to me, and yet did 
not like to do so. 

It could not be that he doubted my love 
for Margaret—such a thing would not have 
been possible. Yet that there was something 
wrong somewhere I felt morally certain. 
I tried to put the thought away from me, 
but it would not be dispelled. It was not 
until after supper, and I was preparing to 
say good-bye, that he gave me an inkling 
of what was in his mind. That it cost him 
something to speak I could plainly see. 

“ George,” he began, when we were alone 
together, “ I think it is only fair that I 
should be plain with you. I have received 
some letters concerning you lately, and, 
though I despise the man who is afraid to 
ut his name to any accusation he has to 
ring, I cannot afford my girl’s sake to 
treat the matter as of ho importance. Here 
are the letters. Read them for yourself, 
and tell me what you 7 think about them.” 

He threw three letters oh the table, and 
I picked them up. They were unsigned, 
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and the writing was wholly unfamiliar to 
me. I read them carefully, and as I did so v 
felt my face flushing crimson. ' { 

Whoever the scoundrel was who had 
written them, he at least knew something of 
my past life. But there was a difference 
between what was true and what was added 
to it, or, in other words, what was false. 
It was a fact that I left Osfford in disgrace, 
and with the reputation of a gambler,' 
but it was not correct that there had ever 
been the least breath of a suspicion that 
my play had been anything but absolutely 
straightforward. 

There had been some country gossip in 
connection with a daughter of one of my 
father’s tenant farmers, but it had been 
nothing more than a harmless flirtation 
between a boy of scarcely twenty and a girl 
of seventeen. The assertion that I had 
wronged her under a promise of marriage 
was as vile a lie as was ever penned. As & 
matter of fact, it was the girl’s father who 
put a stop to the whole affair, with dignity 
to himself and respect to me and her. I 
had run into debt in London, as many a 
thousand other young men have done 
before me, and will continue to do after I 
am gone, but every halfpenny I owed was- 
paid before I left England, and doubtless 
my father holds the receipts to this day. 

I gave Mr. Fraser back the letters and 
told him what I thought of them, and what* 
he could believe and what he should dfirfi 
believe; He heard me out patiently, asflfrs 
then gave me his hand. ' 

“I trust you,” he said: “ Think 
more about these wretched epistles, iriy 
lad. However foolish you may have been 
in the past, endeavour to make amends for 
it in the future.” 

It was all very well to tell me to forget 
about it, but that was impossible. As I 
rode home I turned it over and over in 
my mind, but could come to no understand¬ 
ing of it. Who my anonymous accuser 
might be I had not the least idea; 

So far as I knew, I had not an enemy in 
Australia—unless I except my late partner, 
Graham. But as these letters were written 
and posted in Brisbane at a time when he 
was with me, I considered that theory was 
refuted; Besides, angry though he might 
be with me, I could not believe that he 
would have been guilty of such a cowardly 
action. 

Another six weeks went by, and the work 
I had set myself to do on the bungalow was 
well-nigh completed. The wedding-day 
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was fixed for the twelfth of the following 
month, so that there was every likelihood 
of my having put all shipshape some time 
before that momentous occasion. 

I had added to the house a small drawing- 
room, a spare bedroom, and a new kitchen, 
of which it stood very much in need. 
The creepers I had planted had grown well, 
and gave quite a different appearance to 
the little place. Margaret’s own furniture, 
including her piano, was to be brought out 
while we were away en our honeymoon, 
and then I flattered myself we should 
possess as cosy a nest as any to be found in 
the length and breadth of Australia. 

A fortnight before the eventful day I 
was making my way home from the township 
when I caught up a stranger who was riding 
slowly in the same direction as myself. 
The night was dark, and I could not see 
his face. But he seemed to know me, for 
he addressed me by name. I asked him 
where he hailed from, and he replied that 
he was on Goobooka, a station some thirty 
miles further up the river. Like all Bush¬ 
men we fell to talking about sheep, cattle, 
and horses, the prospects of the season, and 
the likelihood of rain. 

“ You used to breed some decent horses 
up at your place,” I said. 

“ Yes, the station has got some very tidy 
animals,” he answered, “ but I have got 
the clipper of all the countryside. A bay 
niare—stud bred. The sweetest thing in 
horseflesh you ever clapped eyes on. I 
bought her off a man from the Queensland 
side. She’d suit an Empress! ” 

Now, it so happened that I wanted to give 
my darling a saddle-horse as a wedding- 
present, but up to that time had not been 
able to hear of one that suited me. I 
inquired his price and where and when I 
could see it; 

“ Well, if you really think of buying her 
I’ll tell you what we could do. The day 
after to-morrow I am going over to Jimson’s 
Elat to look at some rams. Do you know 
the Bingere Gate ? It’s about midway 
between our place and yours. I could meet 
you there, and if you like her you can 
give me your cheque and take her away 
with you.” 

“ At what time ? ” 

“ Make it as early as you can, for I shall 
have all my work cut out if I want to get 
through with it and be home again by night.” 

“ Very well, I’ll be there. Say eleven 
o’clock; but I don’t promise you that I’ll 
buy the brute.” 


“ Wait till you have seen her.” he 
answered, with a laugh. “ You’ll change 
your tune then.” 

His prophecy proved correct, for the 
mare became my property, and a more 
beautiful animal I had never set eyes on. 
For the remainder of the time which was 
permitted me I schooled her to carry a 
lady, and when I had done with her I would 
have backed her to be ridden by a child of 
three. I could well imagine how Margaret’s 
eyes would sparkle when she saw her. 

With regard to our going away, it was 
arranged that we were to ride on the first 
day as far as the small township of 
Cairngorm—twenty miles distant; thence to 
Lukella—some fifty miles further on; next 
day into Rockville, the terminus of the 
railway, where we should leave our horses 
and take train for the capital, some hundreds 
of miles distant. 

The great day at length arrived, and as 
soon as it was light I rode off, accom¬ 
panied by a black boy mounted on my 
present for Margaret. The ceremony was 
to take place at twelve o’clock, and his 
instructions were that he was not to bring 
the mare to the house until after the 
wedding-breakfast was over. 

To shorten a long story, we were married, 
and it was the proudest man in the world 
who swung his wife into the saddle amid 
the hearty good wishes of our friends; 
Margaret was delighted with my gift, and 
the picture horse and rider presented as 
they swung along the track in perfect unison 
was, though I say it, worth going a long way 
to see. 

We reached Cairngorm quite easily, 
taking our own time, by six o’clock—the 
mare stepping out splendidly beneath her 
dainty load. Next morning we started 
early so that we might be able to camp 
during the great heat of the day. We 
found a shady spot, watered the horses, and 
having made a fire, put the quart pot on to 
boil. Margaret was a thorough Bush- 
woman, and as such was ready for tea at all 
hours of the day. 

The memory of that camp comes back to 
me now; I can see myself lying stretched 
out beneath a tree in which the cicadas are 
chirruping like castanets, my sweet wife 
seated beside me, the horses a few yards 
away swishing their tails, too lazy and too 
hot to feed. A big iguana makes his way 
leisurely out from behind a rock on impor¬ 
tant business and then evidently thinks 
better of it, for he trundles back again; 
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while from the topmost branches of the 
trees above us a flock of cockatoos uttered 
unearthly screams. 

Presently, round the corner of the track 
appeared two police troopers accompanied 
by a black tracker. They jogged slowly by 
and disappeared from view. An hour later 
I ran up the horses and saddled them, 
swung Margaret into her saddle, and when 
I had mounted to my own, we continued 
our journey as before. 

By five o’clock we were within a few 
miles of our destination. As soon as we 
arrived we went to one of the only two 
decent caravanserais the place boasted, 
and while Margaret engaged a room for 
the night, I took the horses to the yard and 
saw them attended te. The troopers and 
the black trricker were there, and nodded 
to me civilly enough. 

Next morning we were early astir again, 
meaning to finish our ride as soon as possible, 
for we were both anxious to reach the train 
and to find ourselves on the way to real 
civilisation, of which, after all, a Bush 
township is only the make-believe. 

We were climbing the hill which descends 
into Rockville, when the clatter of horses’ 
hoofs behind us made us look round. Our 
friends the police were following us at a 
smart pace; Presently they came up with 
us, whereupon the Sergeant placed himself 
alongside me. 

“ George Willeughby,” he said : “ I have 
a warrant for your arrest on a charge of 
horse-stealing. I caution you that any¬ 
thing you say may be used against you.” 

Had he accused me of murder I could not 
have been more dumfounded. I could only 
sit and stare at him in complete bewilder¬ 
ment. I heard Margaret give a little cry, and 
that woke me to action. 

“ Come, come, Sergeant,” I said, “ a 
joke is a joke, but for a moment I must 
confess you have given me a fright.” 

“ This is no joke, Mr. Willoughby,” he 
answered, and produced a paper from his 
pocket as he spoke. “ Here is the warrant, 
signed by Mr. John Carruthers, J.P., of 
Hilkley Downs, by which I am authorised 
to arrest you on a charge of stealing that 
bay mare the la^y is riding, and which is 
the property of Mr. Andrew Culford, of 
Tameggie, on the Upper Macquarrie. I 
don’t want to make things worse for you 
than I can help, so 1 take it you’ll come 
along quietly and without any fuss— 
especially as you have the lady with you.” 

“ Oh, George,” cried my wife in an 
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agonised voice, “ what does it all mean ? 
They won’t take you away from me when 
you are quite innocent of this charge, 
will they ? ” 

“ Very likely your husband will be able 
to prove that he is innocent, madam,” 
answered the Sergeant in a kindly voice. 
“ You must keep your heart up and hope 
for the best. Now, please let us get on, for I 
must be in Rockville before it’s dark to 
look after another case.” 

It was a sad little party that rode into 
the township a while later. My poor wife 
was nearly broken-hearted, while I did not 
know what to say to comfort her, save to 
continue to protest my innocence; 

We made our way direct to the police- 
station, where the warrant was read to me, 
and I was formally charged with the crime. 
That done, the sergeant’s wife was kind 
enough to say that, for the time being, at 
least, she could take Margaret into her awn 
house, so that she need not be compelled 
to go alone to a hotel. 

The next thing was to dispatch a mes¬ 
senger with a letter post haste to Mr. Fraser, 
telling him of the misfortune which had 
befallen me, and asking him to come to 
Margaret without delay; What a wretched 
night I spent, to be sure. I did not sleep a 
wink, and I knew that Margaret would not, 
poor little woman; 

Next day I was brought before the local 
magistrate and remanded—bail being 
refused; At the adjourned sitting, when, 
by the way, Mr. Fraser was present, witnesses 
were brought forward who proved the 
identity of the mare beyond dispute, 
also the fact of her having been stolen some 
three months or so before she had come into 
my possession; 

One of my own hands proved the date 
on which I had brought her home, and I 
hoped the difference in the time would tell 
in my favour; but when I asserted that I 
obtained her from a man named Curson 
who was an overseer at Goobooka, and it 
was stated that there was no such person 
employed on that property, nor had ever 
been, I began to see the nature of the net 
that was closing round me; 

The very admission that I met this 
mysterious m-Hvidual and took the animal 
from him at iiingere Gate, was held to be 
corroborative evidence of my guilt, while 
the mere production of the counterfoil of 
my cheque which I had given in exchange 
for her, fell on barren soil, since the cheque 
itself had not yet been presented; 
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The only circumstance that appeared to be 
in my favour was the fact that I had given 
the mare to my wife, in a public way, which 
was hardly the action of a criminal. I 
could have proved an alibi with ease, but 
who was to say that I had not employed 
another man to steal her for me and to hide 
her until I wanted her ? At any rate she 
was found in my possession; 

As the case proceeded my heart sank 
lower and lower, in spite of the well-meant 
and kindly efforts of my wife and father-in- 
law to console me. That they believed in 
my innocence was at least one thing, and 
I believe the only one that comforted me. 
The magistrate’s decision was soon arrived 
at. “ Committed for trial at the next 
assizes,” which, fortunately for me, were 
to commence the following week. Again 
bail' was refused, though offered by Mr. 
Fraser in a heavy amount. 

On the day before the trial Mr. Fraser 
and Margaret came to see me. 

“ Who do you think is in town ? ” the 
former asked, when we had talked of other 
matters for a time. I could not guess. 

“ Why, your old partner, Mr. Graham,” 
said my wife. “ I don’t like that man, 
George, and, what’s more, I don’t trust 
him.” 

I did not either, but I could not see that 
he had had any share in this wretched busi¬ 
ness, so he did not interest me. I said as 
much. 

“ Don’t you be too sure,” continued Mr. 
Fraser. “ He hated you because you won 
my girl, and I happen to know of two or 
three very shabby things he has done during 
his time in Queensland. Oh, if only we 
could find the man from whom you bought 
the mare! We might then be able to do 
something tangible.” 

“ To attempt to find him would, I fear, 
be like looking for a needle in a bundle 
of hay,” I answered; “ For all we know, 
he may be out of Australia by this time.” 
Then the conversation turned into another 
channel. 

Next day the trial commenced. There 
is no need, however, for me to tell you in 
detail how it progressed, for, with the excep¬ 
tion that a most learned judge sat upon the 
bench, and equally learned counsels took 
the places of the lawyers, it followed very 
much the same lines as when the case was 
before the magistrates; 

My counsel worked hard for me in a very 
up-hill fight. Nothing could have been 
more masterly than his cross-examination 


of the various witnesses, and more than once 
he made telling and unexpected points in 
my favour; But there was always the one 
missing link that stopped us—the lack 
of the man from whom I bought the horse. 

From time to time I glanced at Graham, 
who, you may be sure, was in court, and 
on the first occasion he had the impudence 
to nod encouragingly to me. The look I 
gave him in return changed his smile into a 
sneer, and from that moment forward he 
scrupulously avoided my eyes. 

The long day wore slowly on until it 
came near to time for the court to adjourn. 
The various officials were already commenc¬ 
ing to collect their papers, and the judge was 
wiping his spectacles preparatory to putting 
them in his pocket, when a telegraph-boy 
entered the court, pushed his way through 
the crowd at the back, and handed an enve¬ 
lope to a policeman, who passed it on to my 
lawyer and counsel, who in turn handed it 
to Margaret and her father. Eventually 
it reached me. It was from the detective 
Mr. Fraser had employed, was dated from 
Brisbane, and ran as follows : 

“ Have got man. Will do as desired.” 

The man could only be the missing link.’ 
From that moment I began to entertain 
some hope of being saved. 

The court opened in due form next 
morning, and the case for the prosecution 
was continued. My counsel seized every 
opportunity to cross-examine at inordinate 
length, being anxious to gain time for the 
train from the capital to arrive. As it 
happened, it was nearly an hour late, and 
I can safely say that never before or since 
have I spent such an anxious half-day; 
What if the train should be in, and he not 
have come by it ? What should we do 
then ? Why, in all probability, I should 
have to go to penal servitude until it could 
be proved that a miscarriage of justice had 
taken place. 

The court adjourned for luncheon, and 
afterwards returned to business. The look 
of satisfaction I perceived on my counsel’s 
face, as well as on that of the lawyer, when 
they took their seats, told me that the 
individual had put in an appearance at 
last. 

At half-past three the prosecution con¬ 
cluded their case and my man rose to his 
feet to enter upon his defence. With a 
deliberation that to me was positive torture, 
he pointed out the gravity of the charge 
which had been brought against a man of 
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my position, adding much more to the same 
effect. 

After speaking for some ten minutes or 
so he turned to the usher and bade him call 
“ Ernest Winters.” In reply a tall, 
sprightly young man, more like an English 
footman than a Bushman, stepped into the 
box. As he did so my instinct made me 
glance across the court at Graham ; his face 
was ashen in its pallor. He rose as if to 
go out—but checked himself and sat down 
again. Put in plain words this was the 
story the new-comer told : 

On his arrival in Australia from the 
Mother Country, he had made the acquain¬ 
tance of my late partner, with whom, being 
a simple youth, he shared a considerable 
sum of money he had brought out with him. 
Graham was practically penniless at the 
time. They tried their luck on various 
goldfields, but without success. 

Eventually, hearing of two good things 
some hundreds of miles apart, they separated, 
one going to each, but on the explicit under¬ 
standing that, should either prove successful, 
the other was at once to communicate the 
fact to a certain address. He, Ernest 
Winters was unlucky, but Graham, on the 
other hand, discovered a rich claim, out of 
which he pocketed a very large sum, at the 
same time writing to his old comrade that he 
had lost everything and was going to New 
Zealand to try his fortune there. 

But this worthy, Mr. Graham, did not go 
to New Zealand after all, he probably 
changed his mind, and went into Queensland, 
where he purchased the property of which 
I in my turn became the owner. When he 
sold out he went to Brisbane, where, his 
unlucky star being in the ascendant, he 
chanced to meet the man whom he had 
swindled. 

Winters had gone down in the world, and 
Graham, posing as an old friend, helped him. 
In return the latter asked him to assist 
him in an innocent scheme he had on hand. 
He had loved a girl in Queensland, and his 
bosom friend had stepped in and cut him 
out. They were to be married at once, and, 
in memory of old days, he desired to make 


her a present of a horse of rare beauty; 
The only way to do it was to sell it to the 
prospective husband at a ridiculously low 
figure, for he knew that if he gave it to the 
bride himself it would not be accepted. 

To carry out his plan, he wanted his old 
mate to go down to the Warrego district, 
where he would find the horse carefully 
hidden away, get to know the man in ques- 
tion, and sell him the beautiful animal for 
whatever the other cared to give for it; 
Winters was to have fifty pounds for his 
trouble in any case, and a hundred if he 
succeeded in planting it on me without 
my knowing whence it came. He had no 
idea where Graham had procured the horse, 
nor did he trouble himself to inquire. He 
realised now the risk he had run. 

When Winters returned to Brisbane, 
having successfully carried out his errand, 
it was to find that his friend had left the 
city and that no one seemed to know quite 
where he had gone. 

These little discoveries often run in couples. 
The same evening, and by accident, he learnt 
the story of Graham’s treachery in the 
matter of the mine, from a man who had 
held an adjoining claim. He registered a 
vow to punish that gentleman severely the 
next time he should come in contact with 
him. 

Then the famous horse-stealing case began 
to attract the attention of the public. 
Just as he had realised what he had done, 
Mr. Fraser’s emissary found him out, and 
he at once offered to come forward to 
endeavour to repair the wrong he had uncon¬ 
sciously done me, and also to be even, 
if possible, with the man who had treated 
him' so treacherously. The murder was 
out! I was free! Free to join my own 
dear love again, and to forget, if possible, 
that I had spent the best part of my honey¬ 
moon in a prison cell. Winters is now my 
overseer, and a better man I could not wish 
to have. 

As for Mr. Graham, I believe his term of 
imprisonment expired a year or fourteen 
months ago. Let us trust he is now, if 
not a sadder, at least a wiser, man 1 


Next month will appear the opening instalment of a new short serial 
story —" The Castiecourt Diamond Case/' by Geraldine Bonner. 
This is one of the most enthralling stories that has ever been written. 
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A MAN may be famous without know¬ 
ing it. I have recently learnt that 
public interest has been aroused by 
my labours on behalf of the Curates* Aug¬ 
mentation Fund at St. Mark’s, Surbiton, 
where I am the curate. The incident 
through which I became aware of this fact 
presents many gratifying features. 

The Fund, which is designed to supple¬ 
ment the curate’s inadequate stipend, had 
not attained its customary proportions 
during the present year, and the bazaar 
held to make good the deficiency had failed 
to achieve financial success, owing to the con¬ 
tributions in kind too frequently taking the 
form of embroidered slippers of the sizo 
known as “ narrow sixes.” I may note for 
the information of the ladies of the congre¬ 
gation. that the male foot of the parish 
inclines to substantial leather footwear of 
the size termed “ broad tens.” 

In previous years any shortcomings in the 
fund had been made good by the generosity 
of Mr. Josiah Bayley, a wealthy and public- 
spirited member of our church. Upon this 
occasion, however, he was taking the 
bracing air of Sheerness, owing to indis¬ 
position, and his return was not expected 
until a fortnight after the quarterly instal¬ 
ment was due. 

Under the circumstances, the vicar sug¬ 
gested that I might, without impropriety, 
make personal inquiries into the state of 
Mr. Bayley’s health, which naturally caused 
us great anxiety. I readily assented. 

I had.just taken my seat in a second- 
class carriage at Victoria, when I became 
aware that I was attracting a large amount 
of attention from the persons who had 
assembled upon the platform. One rough 
man whispered audibly : “ That’s him ! ” 
Another remarked: “That’s Smith. Bill 
Smith, you know.” My name is Smith— 
the Rev. William Smith, B.A., Oxon. Iam 
not ordinarily addressed by the abbreviated 
appellation of Bill. 

In a short time there was a crowd round 
my compartment, though no one entered it. 
When the train started several people wished 
me good luck in my undertaking. One 


young woman with frizzy hair over her fore¬ 
head waved a discoloured handkerchief, and 
shouted a hope that I’d come back a richer 
man. The exact term which she employed 
was “ bloke.” 

As the faces of my well-wishers were un¬ 
known to me, I was unable to account for 
their greetings. 

At Heme Hill a little newspaper boy 
seemed strongly attracted by my personality. 
I was not altogether surprised by this, as I 
am said to have a pleasing way with 
children, but I was struck by the persis¬ 
tence with which he intreated me to buy the 
fourth edition of a certain evening newspaper. 
He told me, in a whisper, that my “ picture” 
was in it. I bought the paper to please 
him, but found no picture, except that of a 
broken-nosed man named William Smith, 
alias “ Conkey Bill,” who it appeared was a 
professional boxer, and contemplated boxing 
Alf Harris, sometimes named “ Bill Bayley,” 
to a finish, with 4oz. gloves, on Dead Man’s 
Island, near Sheemess. 

My countenance is of a somewhat austere 
type, and my nasal organ bears the marks of 
an accident at school; but, beyond some 
superficial similarity in features, I could 
discover no justification for confounding 
me with this villainous-looking prize-fighter. 

The journey passed slowly and unevent¬ 
fully till we reached Chatham. Then two 
stout men, obviously of Judaic origin, after 
peering in several times at the window, 
entered the compartment. They addressed 
one another as “Ikey” and “Abram.” 
When the train had started, they addressed 
me: 

“ Fine day,” the gentleman named Isaac 
observed. 

“ Very fine day,” I agreed. 

“ Better than last time we met,” the one 
named Abraham stated. 

“ Er—yes,” I assented. I did not re¬ 
member meeting him, but I am always 
careful to avoid hurting the feelings of the 
lower orders. u I don’t know how it’s going 
to turn out,” I added. The clouds were 
somewhat threatening. 

“ I only hope it won’t turn out worse than 
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last time” Isaac said. “ You took a pony 
off me, if you remouber.” 

“ Ah! ” I said. “ Yes, yes! I had it in 
a little trap, if I remember ? ” I never ride ; 
but I am fond of driving. 

They looked at one another and laughed, 
as if I had said .something funny. 

“ Trap's right! ” Isaac said. “ You took 
me in fair the night ’before. When I saw 
your pais wheeling you home in the barrow 
I never dreamt it was all a fake, and you 
was as sober as I was! And Abram here 
was positive you wouldn't be able to stand 
on your legs the next day.'' 

“ There must be some mistake,” I said in 
astonishment. “ I remember no such inci¬ 
dent!'' 

“Come, come!” Abraham protested. 
“ We .’know you! Though I will say as 
you're got up a wonderful swell, and might 
be a parson almostt” My costume was not 
markedly clerical. 

“Your conjecture is partly correct,” I 
informed them, “ but I think you are under 
some misapprehension as to my identity.” 

“We'd make a pretty good guess any¬ 
how,” Isaac declared. 

“ Come, now,” I said playfully, “ I’ll lay 
you can’t guess my name, or where 1 am 
going, or what I am going for.” 

What will you lay ? ” He took out a 
grimy little black book and a pencil. 

“I did not intend to propose a wager,” I 
explained. “ It would be inconsistent with 
my avocation to bet.” 

They laughed louder than ever. 

“Especially if you were to lay against 
yourself,” Abraham remarked. “ Not mean¬ 
ing as you would, of course.” 

“And I wish I hadn't laid against you, 
either,” Isaac stated. “You’ve got a soft 
thing on; and if I'd known what I know 
now—well, I'd be glad to get out of it for 
another pony, and that’s a fact!'' 

“ Same here,” said Abraham. 

They both looked at me in a curious 
manner. 

“ I don't quite understand,” I owned; 
“ but if I can assist you in any—any reason¬ 
able way, that is—I shall be glad to do so.” 

They looked at one another and whistled. 

“ Now you’re talking ! ” Abraham pro¬ 
nounced emphatically. “ I told lkey I knew 
you.” 3 

“I don’t think youdo,” I said with a 
genial smile. “ Suppose you guess ? ” 

“ What’s the good of beating about the 
bush ? ” Abraham asked impatiently. 
“ We’ll be at the junction in half a mo’.*' 

“Let us have our little joke, Abram,” 
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Isaac said, winking sidy. “.Well, now. I'd; 
guess as your name was something very like 
Bill Smith.” 

“ My name is William Smith,”-, I owned 
“I am gratified to find that I am so well 
known.” 

“Well known,” said Abraham. “.Why, 
that boko of yours 'ud give you away any¬ 
where.” 

He alluded, I imagine, to my nasal organ. 

“ I’d make another guess,” said Isaac, “ as 
you were changing at Sittingboume Junc¬ 
tion, for Sheerness.” 

1 confessed that Sheerness was my 
destination. 

“ Just a short visit,” he suggested. 

I admitted that I merely contemplated a 
temporary sojourn. 

“ Expecting to meet a chap by the name 
of—let’s say Bill Bayley ? ” 

“The accuracy of* your information 
astonishes me,” I said. “I may, however, 
mention that Mr. Bayley's Christian name 
is Josiah. You are possibly confusing him 
with the hero of a song which, I have reason 
to believe, is popular.” , 

“ Always understood his proper name was 
Alfred,” Abraham objected. 

“ Oh, no,'*. I told tun. “ Josiah, I assure 
you.” 

“I expect he isn’t looking forward to 
meeting you ? ” 

“ No,” I agreed. “ I imagine not.” So 
far as I .was aware, Mr. Bayley ha4 receivq^ 
no intimation of my visit. _ 

“ You’re hoping to be a. little richer lor 
meeting him ? ” Isanc inquired. 

“ I confess,” I said, “ that my journey laf 
influenced to some extent by pecuniary con¬ 
siderations. Possibly you are aware that 
the Curate's Augmentation Fund—the fund 
for paying the curate’s salary, I mean—is 
somewhat low, and—er——” 

“And you’re the curate?” Abraham 
suggested. 

“ I am,” I agreed. 

They looked at one another and laughed 
in an uproarious and uncalled-for manner. 

“ Eggs-ackly,” Isaac said. He leant 
forward and wagged his forefinger at me. 
There were three large rings on it. “ Now 
look here, Bill. Fou’re a sensible chap. 
You know as well as me that jobs like 
you’re going on are uncertain—blooming 
uncertain.” 

“ There is,” I admitted, “ an element of 
uncertainty in my errand; but I have no 
serious doubt as to the result.” 

“Still,” he persisted, “you can never 
tell, now can you ? ” 
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I agreed that in this, as in other terres¬ 
trial affairs, certainty was unattainable. 

“ Now, suppose,” he went on, “ for the 
sake of argument, that you do pull it off. 
What do you get ? It wouldn't be a pony, 
now would it ? ” < 

“Certainly not,” I said. I could nU 
refrain from smiling at the idea of Mr. 
Bay ley’s donation taking such a form. 

“ And there’s the risk. Whereas Abram 
and me would give you fifty pounds—good, 
hard, yellow sovereigns ”—he jingled a bag 
in his pocket—“ just to forget to change at 
Sittingbourne and go on to Dover.” 

I stared at him in amazement. 

“ I promised my friends,” I began, but he 
held up his hand. 

“You would come back by the next 
train,” he said, “and explain it was an 
oversight—what might happen to anybody. 
And you could meet Bill Bayley another 
time, the meeti ng this afternoon being off 
in his favour. We’d like to do him a good 
turn, you see, that’s where it is.” He 
winked at Abraham and Abraham winked at 
him. “ What do you say ? ” 

“Do I rightly understand,” I inquired, 
“ that, on consideration of my acting in the 
—er—curious manner which you suggest, 
you are prepared to subscribe fifty pounds 
to^-er '— 1 ” 

“ To the Curate’s Fund ! ” Abraham said. 

** Understanding, of course, that you’ll 
keep it dark,” Isaac added. 

“ Trust him for that,” said Abraham. 

“ Indeed, gentlemen,” I assured them, 
“you may trust me to respect your con¬ 
fidence. I think I can guess the motives 
which impel you to this generous action, 
but-—” 

“ I’ve no doubt you can,” Isaac agreed. 

“I feel sure I can,” I said warmly. It 
was evident to me that, while they appre¬ 
ciated my charitable labours in the parish, 
they wished to avoid offence to the pre¬ 
judices of their co-religionists, some of whom 
would probably meet them at Sheemess. 
“ They are, I am certain, worthy of you. I 
have much pleasure in accepting your 
handsome offer.” 

“ Done! ” said Isaac. 

He pulled out a linen bag, untied it, 
poured a heap of sovereigns on the seat, and 
cheerfully counted out fifty. 

I had barely secured the money when the 
train ran into the junction. At the request 
of my benefactors I kept at the far end of 
the compartment. They skipped out with 
surprising agility before the train was at a 
standstill, evidently wishing to secure corner 


seats in the Sheemess train before they were 
all appropriated by the roughs, who were 
apparently proceeding to the pugilistic 
encounter at Sheerness. 

I arrived at Dover in due course, and, 
after waiting for some hours, obtained a 
slow train back to Sheemess. When I 
alighted at the station I found that a huge 
crowd had assembled to witness the depar¬ 
ture of “ Conkey Bill,” who had won the 
boxing-match, and Alf Harris, who had 
lost it. Among the crowd I saw my Judaic 
friends, looking very dishevelled and un- 
happy. I regret to state that they appeared 
to be under the influence of liquor. When 
they saw me they pushed through the 
crowd in my direction. 

Their utterances were somewhat inco¬ 
herent ; but I gathered that they repented 
of their sober benevolence, and desired the 
return of the donation, which they had made 
through me. I explained that I had no 
authority to make disbursements from the 
Fund, and that their application should be 
addressed to the Vicar, as chairman of the 
committee. This did not satisfy them, and 
they abused me with opprobrious epithets. 

A number of roughs gathered round, and 
as some of them began to hustle me I offered 
to state the whole circumstances of the trans¬ 
action. Thereupon the consciences of the 
Judaic men seemed to trouble them, and 
after whispering to one another, they said 
they had made a mistake, and I need not 
say anything. So I departed. 

The man named Isaacs wished to follow 
me, but his companion pulled him back. 

“ He’s too fly for you, Ikey,” he said. 
“Best keep away from him, or he’ll have 
your watch and chain! ” 

I was returning with the view of re¬ 
monstrating with him upon his entire mis¬ 
conception of my character, but a porter 
dissuaded me. 

“ They’re as drunk as lords, sir,” he said, 
“ and don’t know what they’re saying. Why, 
thev’ve been trying to make out that * Conkey 
Bill’ wasn’t hisself, but somebody else in 
disguise, and they had seen him go off to 
Dover in ai. tram with some money ol 
theirs! ” 

It wa» somewhat annoying that they 
should, even in their intoxicated condition, 
confuse me with this disreputable person; 
but I was glad to leafrn that the amount 
which they desired to recover was money 
which had been obtaiifed in some fraudulent 
way by “Conkey Bill,” and not the un¬ 
solicited contribution which they had made, 
through me, to the Fund. 
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II.—The Soiree at the Rue de Prony. 


I N my Journal, where I note the many 
strange incidents in which I have 
played a part, there are pages on 
which I do not like to dwell. No, I do not 
care to glance on these pages finishing in a 
note of interrogation, sombre dramas of 
which I have only known the first two acts, 
because the principal personages carried 
the remainder of the piece with them into 
the tomb. These cases have caused me 
much worry and trouble, and one in par¬ 
ticular, entered in my journal as the “ Soiree 
at the Rue de Prony.” 

We have in Paris a large colony of Spani¬ 
ards from South America ; Chilians, Venezue¬ 
lans, etc.; as a rule, enormously rich. 
Pleasure-seekers, loud in their dress, noisy 
in their talk, ostentatious and vain, scatter¬ 
ing their money broadcast, to the delight 
of the Paris tradesmen and restaurateurs. 
Some of them only stay with us one season, 
disappearing as suddenly as they came; 
while others remain definitely, and, in the 
course of time, rid themselves of their exotic 
exuberance that jars so much on the Parisian, 
who has nicknamed them “ Rastas.” 

The people I shalUball Dominguez had 
taken a charming little house in the Rue 
de Prony, and, shortly after their arrival, 
gave a big entertainment at which one 
hundred and forty people were present. 
The proceedings were inaugurated by a 
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concert, followed by a supper, after which, 
they danced ; and a room had been set( 
apart for amateurs of baccarat. Th£y>. 
made a great noise, enjoyed themselv^h 
hugely, and the last guest did not leave till 
past six in the morning. 

But when M. and Madame. Doiningtyfgf 
went to their bedroom an unpleasant 
prise awaited them. The safe in the dressing?, 
room had been broken open and everything 
in the way of money, jewellery, and valuable 
documents abstracted. 

At a quarter to eight the next morning 
M. Dominguez’s card was brought to me 
whilst I was breakfasting, and I at once 
went to meet him. He was very excited 
and began by upbraiding the police for not 
looking after his property; then he became 
a little calmer and asked me to accompany 
him to his house. 

M. Dominguez had a large face, burnt by 
the sun, deep-set eyes, and a way of looking 
sideways—a cunning look, that did not 
impress me favourably. His brougham 
was at the door, and we were not long reach¬ 
ing the Rue de Prony. 

Fortunately, nothing had been disturbed^ 
there, and we went at once to the dressing- 
room, where we found Madame standing 
with a rueful face before the open safe.- 
No doubt was possible; it was the work of 
an artist in the profession, a man with a 
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sure hand, who had not wasted time over 
the business. 

M. Dominguez was eyeing me curiously. 

44 Well, M. Goron ? ” he said. 

44 This is not the work of a beginner,” I 
replied. 

44 1 am clever enough to see that, too,” 
he remarked with a laugh. Then, after a 
pause: 

44 The thief must be found, M. Goron, 
do you understand ? He must be found. 
Do not let expense stand in the way; I 
am prepared to put down, at once, any sum 
that may be required.” 

If M. Dominguez expected a reply he was 
disappointed, for I continued to make a care* 
ful investigation of the room in the hope of 
finding a clue. The thief, however, had 
not left what the police, with us, call a 
44 visiting card ”—some trifle that anight 
help in the search. 

44 Was anyone in charge of the upstairs 
rooms during the evening ? ” I asked 
Madame. 

44 Yes, one of the maids.” 

44 Please send for her.” 

The maid came, looking very scared, and, 
after a deluge of tears, told me that several 
ladies had been in the dressing-room after 
supper 44 to put a little powder on,” but 
that no gentleman had gone there. 

44 Were you upstairs all the evening ? ” 

44 No, sir, the greater part of the evening 
I Was helping the other servants get supper 
ready. Besides, I had no idea that—that,” 
a$d a fresh torrent of tears followed. 

Evidently she knew nothing, and I sent 
her about her business. 

44 Did you notice anything displaced or 
disturbed when you entered the dressing- 
room this morning ? ” was my next question. 

44 No,” retorted Madame, 44 no, or rather, 
yes. This porcelain cup and the ivory 
paper-cutter, that are always on the safe, 
had been placed on that chair near the 
bed.” 

The thief, whoever he was, had handled 
these articles, and they now became objects 
of interest. The cup did not present any 
remarkable feature, except that the thin 
coating of dust did not bespeak a well- 
regulated household. Then came the turn 
of the paper-cutter, a large-sized affair 
with an enormous monogram; and there, on 
the white ivory, was a small, pinkish stain. 

To an acute observer every detail is of 
importance, and I first asked the husband 
and then the wife whether they had ever 
noticed the stain. They both looked at it 


carefully and shook their heads. No, they 
had no recollection of ever having seen it, 
but, of course, it might have been there 
before. 

I had to be satisfied with that statement, 
and asked permission to take the paper- 
knife with me. 

I felt convinced that the robbery had been 
committed by one of the guests, and inquired 
how many people they had entertained. 

44 One hundred and forty-two.” 

44 Kindly give me their names.” 

Madame went to fetch the list and handed 
it to me. I counted the names ; there were 
sixty-three. 

44 Where are the others ? ” 

Madame turned red, and then said : 

44 You see, M. Goron, we have not been 
long in Paris, and I gave my friends blank 
invitation cards, which they filled up and 
sent to people among their own set.” 

44 Then you don’t know even the names 
of the remaining seventy-nine who spent 
the evening with you ? ” 

44 Well, no, I remember perhaps half-a- 
dozen, but not the others.” 

Things did not look promising. 

We entered the drawing-room, which 
looked like a battlefield the day after the 
fight. Several of the small gilt chairs were 
broken ; two china vases had been smashed, 
and there was a big tear in one of the pale 
yellow curtains. 

When Dominguez saw this devastation 
his temper again got the better of him. 

44 Dios mio8 ,” he shouted, 44 there’s a 
night’s entertainment; a fine expensive 
evening. Everything smashed, and twelve 
thousand pounds’ worth of property stolen ! ” 
His eye wandered round the room till it 
rested on the piano, and he burst out 
afresh: 

44 Look at my Erard ! ” he gasped. I 
looked, and felt sorry, both for the man 
and for the Erard. Punch, champagne, 
lemonade, every refreshment served, had 
left a mark on the instrument, without 
reckoning the scratches and knocks, of which 
it bore numerous traces. 

Why did I not follow M. Dominguez 
when he walked to the door to conduct 
me to the dining-room ? Why did I sit 
down on the music-stool before that ill-used 

iano ? I cannot telL All I know is that 

gazed at the greasy, smudgy keys, and 
that suddenly I felt something like an elec¬ 
tric shock. For there, on one of the keys, 
in the higher notes, was a slight, pinkish 
stain, similar to the one on the paper-knife. 
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I opened the window behind me to let in 
as much light as possible, and carefully 
compared the two small spots through the 
magnifying-glass I always carry with me. 
No, I was not mistaken, and I knew instinc¬ 
tively I had made a discovery that might 
help me materially. The thief had, after 
all, left his “ visiting card,” and it was now 
for me to decipher his name. 

This scene had not lasted a minute, and 
I caught up M. Dominguez in the hall, as 
he was turning back to see what had become 
of me. 

“ Still no clue, M. Goron ? ” asked the 
master of the house, looking at me from 
the corner of his eye. 

“ Still no clue,” I retorted, u but I have 
a few questions to ask you. Who were 
the people who performed on the piano 
last night ? ” 

Madame fumbled about some papers 
and handed me the programme of the 
musical portion of the soiree. There was a 
pianist, a violinist, a prima-donna from the 
Opera Comique, and two Montmartre singers, 
all of them well-known artists. 

“No,” I Baid, “I want to know who 
played after the concert, and whether you 
engaged a pianist for the dances.” 

“ No, we had no professional. The dance 
was impromptu, and the gentlemen took 
their turns at the piano.” 

“ Can you give me the names of these 
gentlemen ? ” 

“ The names ? ” repeated Madame. “ The 
names—let me think a moment. No, I 

only know one, M. de G-. He played 

a lot. The four others had come to the 
house for the first time, and I did not know 
them. Do you remember any, Enrique ? ” 

Enrique, her husband, could not enlighten 
me. 

My task for the moment was finished. 
Before going away I asked for a complete 
list of the stolen articles. These comprised 
a quantity of valuable jewellery, bracelets, 

S endants, rings, etc., securities, and some 
ocuments which M. Dominguez assured me 
were of greater importance to him than 
the money. The master of the house 
accompanied me to the street door, and, 
putting out his hand, repeated his former 
remark: 

“ The thief must be found, M. Goron. 
Spare neither money nor trouble.” 

As he was opening the door I turned 
suddenly round. “ Do you suspect any¬ 
body, M. Dominguez ? ” 

He hesitated a moment before replying. 
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“ No. If we were in Caracas I might 
perhaps give a shrewd guess. But the man 
I am thinking of is a few thousand miles 


away.” 

“ You may as well tell me what is in 
your mind,” I insisted. “ It might help 
me in my search.” 

He eyed me curiously for a moment; 

“ No,” he almost snarled, “ it is no use; 
It would only put you on the wrong track,” 
and he closed the door. 

I had no reason to be dissatisfied with my 
morning’s work. The robbery, I felt certain, 
had been committed by one of the guests at 
the soir&e, and, if the staiba on the piano 
could be relied upon, by one who, having 
played a few waltzes, had stolen upstairs, 
broken open the safe, and departed, not 
knowing that he had left his mark first on 
the instrument and afterwards on the paper- 
cutter. And the more I examined the pink 
stain the more I felt convinced that it was 
the trace of a slightly-cut or grazed finger. 

The case was of too delicate a nature to 
intrust to any of my subordinates; I 
myself had to forge the chain from the one 
link I hoped I possessed, and my first step 
was to send for M. de G-—, whose address 
the Senora had given me. 

M. de G-, who belonged to a very 

wealthy and highly esteemed family, replied 
promptly to my call. He had heard ot the 
robbery, and I led the conversation on to 
the Dominguez. 

“ I do not know much about them/’ he 
said laughingly; “they are new arrivals, 
and, I am told, very rich. Madame Domin¬ 
guez was introduced to one of my aunts, 
and, as she was in want of young men, she 
sent me an invitation with the request to 
bring whom I liked. I never saw such a 
noisy 
really 

“ You worked very hard,” I said, “ and 
presided over the piano ? ” 

“ Well, not exactly; I did my share, 
but others, too, banged away as hard as 
I did.” 

“ Who were the others ? ” 

He grinned at me a moment; 

“ Do you also want to give a soiree, 
M. Goron ? If so, don’t engage any of that 
crowd, because they have no respect for 
pianos. But, to tell you the truth, I only 
knew one, a painter. I don’t know where 
he lives, but he goes every night to Duval’s, 
Place de la Madeleine.” 

“ Will you do me the kindness to dine 
with me there this evening * ” I asked. 


gathering. Some of the men were 
too bad. 
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“ Avec 'ptaisir” he retorted, and that 
same night we were in the well-known 
** Bouillon,” Waiting for the painter-pianist: 

My young friend kept a careful look out, 
and eight o’clock had already struck when 
he suddenly cried out: 

“ Hurrah ! there he is; And—but that’s 
really funny. You are in luck, M. Goron. 
Do you see the chap he is with ? He, too, 
was one of the musical ornaments of the 
soiree ! ” 

Even before looking at the two young 
men I was convinced that neither of them 
was likely to be the burglar. With due 
respect to M. Duval’s cuisine, I must say 
that a man possessed of twelve thousand 
pounds will dine at Paillard’s or Voisin’s, 
and not at a “ Bouillon.” This theory, 
of course, cannot be applied to honest 
people, with whom wealth does not exclude 
stinginess, but with criminals it holds 
good. 

We waited till the two gentlemen had 
finished their dinner, and put on their hats, 

when- M. de G-went up and introduced 

them to me, and I invited them to accom¬ 
pany me to a neighbouring cafe. They were 
all deeply interested in the robbery, and 
for five minutes I patiently listened to 

their jokes. M. de G- suspected the 

butler, whom, he said, any jury would 
convict without leaving the box, only by 
looking at his face. 

The painter, • a sceptic, was of opinion 
that it was a fake of Dominguez to make 
himself look interesting ; and his companion, 
a student from the Latin quarter, said the 
police ought to compel Dominguez to write 
over his door something like Dante’s inscrip¬ 
tion over the gates of Hades: “ Leave 
your watches behind, you who enter.” 

When my young fnends had exhausted 
their wit, I turned the conversation into 
another channel. In reply to my question, 
the painter informed me that he knew 
another man who had obliged the company 
with dances at the Dominguez soiree, and, 
after a few more jokes about the interest I 
took in these amateur-musicians, he 
promised to bring that other man to me the 
next morning. 

Of the five who, according to the Senora, 
had succeeded one another on the music-stool, 
I had so far found three; but the culprit 
was not among them, and everything 
depended on what the next day would bring. 

Punctually at eleven the painter ‘ was 
ushered into my office, followed by a nine¬ 
teen-year-old, fair-haired boy, the son of a 
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rich widow, very nervous and awkward, 
who dropped his hat and stick half-a-dozen 
times in the space of five minutes. There 
was little of the expert burglar about him. 
Yes, he, too, had struck up two waltzee 
and a quadrille, but he had left early when 
he found it was getting a bit rowdy. 

There remained, therefore, only one 
player, and if he were like those I had thus 
far seen, my theory, based on the two stains, 
fell to the ground. I requested the four 
to meet that afternoon in my office, and then 
asked them whether they could not remem¬ 
ber who their fifth colleague was. They 
began by shaking their heads. And then 
the painter, the smartest among them, called 
out: 

“ Hold hard ! I remember. There was 
a tall chap, rather military-looking.” 

“ With an aquiline nose and black 
moustache,” interrupted M. de G-. 

“ He played some pretty waltzes,” piped 
the fair-haired youth. 

None of them knew his name, but they— 
especially the painter—gave me his exact 
portrait. I thanked them, and returned 
to the Rue de Prony. The Dominguez, 
husband and wife, vaguely remembered 
the tall man with the aquiline nose, but he 
was a stranger to them. I, therefore, gave 
the Senora the man’s minute description, 
and begged her to go to those of her friends 
to whom she had given bjank invitations, 
and see whether she could obtain the desired 
information. 

Unfortunately it led to no result. 

She had been to every house, and no one 
knew the man I wanted. 

I consulted one of my inspectors who 
spoke Spanish and was well-acquainted with 
the foreign colony in Paris, but he could not 
throw any light on the subject. 

A week elapsed; I had not made a step 
forward, and number five remained in¬ 
visible. It is all very well for a man to have 
faith in his powers, but those of my col¬ 
leagues who read these lines will agree with 
me, that a detective relies as much on chance 
as on skill. 

I had begun to believe that the fickle 
goddess had deserted me, when on the 
Saturday morning something extraordinary 
occurred. 

I had gone to the fair in the Place du 
Trone to make an inquiry about a case in 
which I was interested. I was lighting my 
cigarette behind Madame Zaza’s booth, 
when a whispered conversation between a 
woman and a man fell upon my ear, and I 
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distinctly heard the words Rue de Prony 
and Dominguez. 

I did not hesitate a second. I ran round 
to the front, elbowed my way through the 
crowd, paid my fifty centimes at the desk, 
and, to the surprise of Madame Zaza, made 
straight for the little door opposite the 
entrance. I passed through, and saw a 
young woman in the fantastic dress of a 
sibyl. Her companion had disappeared. 
Despite her disguise I recognised her, at once, 
as a girl who had played a part in an affair 
when the revolver had been used as a 
supreme argument. 

“ Monsieur Goron! ” she exclaimed. 

“ Yes, Lucie, it is I.” 

“ What, what, do you-” 

“ I want you to tell me what you know 
about the robbery in the Rue de Prony, and 
the name of the man who left you a minute 
ago.” 

She was too agitated to answer. I waited 
quietly and then she began convulsively : 

“ I know nothing about this affair. I 
swear it. Whatever my life has been, you 
know I am incapable of doing anything 
like—like that. And the man—the man I 
talked to, he is—he is—my friend.” 

“ Tell me his name.” 

She wrung her hands and did not answer; 

“ Do you refuse to reply ? ” I asked 
sternly. 

After a long pause she broke out afresh : 

“ Why do you ask me all this ? My 
friend is an honest man—a gentleman. If 
you hurt a hair of his head the day will 
come when you will repent it. I am—I am 
an outcast, but there are things which even 
a stray sheep like myself can say to the 
Chief of the Police ! ” And she looked me 
straight in the face. 

“ If your friend is a gentleman,” I said, 
“ and his conscience is clear, you are com¬ 
promising him by your reticence. Cannot 
you see this ? ” 

She reflected a moment, and, wiping her 
eyes, exclaimed : 

“ You are right. I am foolish. Things 
must take their course. His name is 
Charbonnel.” 

“ I must see him at once,” I insisted, 
“ where can I find him 1 And, be careful, 
don’t try to trick me.* 1 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“ Wait here; he will be back in half-an- 
hour.” 

I took a chair. She call.*! out to Madame 
Zaza that sho was engaged with Monsieur 
Goron and sat down, staring vacantly at 
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the wall opposite. Then, after a while, a 
man’s voice from the back called “ Lucie! ’* 

She turned towards me. 

“ There he is. Sae him yourself, but 
remember my words.” 

I went out to the back, and, there before 
me stood a tall man of about thirty-five, 
answering in every description to my 
missing number five. For a few seconds 
we looked at one another. 

“ M. Charbonnel ? ” I asked. He nodded: 

“ I am M. Goron, and you will oblige 
me by coming at once to my office. I want 
to speak to you.” 

He bowed assent. I hailed a passing 
cab, and, without having exchanged a word 
on the way, we arrived at the Prefecture. 

The more I watched the man the more I 
felt impressed with his appearance. The 
grave eyes, the aquiline nose, the energetic 
mouth, betokened strength and will-power. 
I looked at his broad chest, at his hands, and 
then all of a sudden I experienced the same 
kind of shock I felt when I discovered the 
stains on Dominguez’s piano, for, on the 
tip of his right-hand middle finger I saw a 
small piece of sticking plaster. No doubt 
was possible. The burglar sat there, within 
a yard from me. 

I purposely kept my eyes fixed oil the 
bit of plaster, and involuntarily he followed 
my glance. 

“ It is a nasty spot to have a cut,” I 
began. 

“ Indeed, it is,” he smiled faintly. 

“ You must find it very awkward when 
you play the piano, like, for instance, at 
Monsieur and Madame Dominguez’s soiree.” 

He gave me a quick look and remained 
silent. 

“ You were there, were you not ? ” 

“ I was,” he replied, with a slight tremor 
in his voice. 

“ By whom were you introduced ? Who 
took you there ? ” 

“ Nobody took me. I went there of my 
own accord.” 

“ Without an invitation ? ” 

“ Without an invitation.” He spoke 
like one in a trance. 

“What was your object in going to the 
house ? ” 

No answer, but I saw the perspiration 
break out on his brow. 

“ Perhaps you will tell me what you did 
upstairs in the dressing-room ? ” 

“Mercyl” he groaned, and buried his 
Ji»3ad in his hands. 

He then rose from bis chair, and the 
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expression of anguish on his face was painful 
to watch. 

“ M. Goron,” he exclaimed, “ I know 
what is in your mind. But, as I stand before 
my,Maker, I am innocent of any crime. If 
I went to that house, it was—it was to try 
to prevent a crime from being committed— 
,and—now arrest me if you like.” 

“ You say you are innocent. I will 
assume it. But I have the proof you were 
in the dressing-room at the time the safe 
was broken open. You therefore know 
the burglar. Who is he ? ” 

“ I cannot tdl you,” he said huskily. 

“ You cannot ? ” 

He shook his head. 

" All right,” S8id I, “ I will leave you in 
the adjoining room, in charge of one of my 
men, and will give you time to think the 
matter over.” 


and to come to me when I send for you. 
Good-bye ! ” 

Before he had recovered from his surprise 
I was gone. 

Two hours later one of my agents brought 
me the news that Charbonnel had gone to 
the Post-office in the Rue d*Amsterdam 
and inquired for letters addressed to “ H. C.,” 
whereupon I immediately communicated 
with the Post-office, asking them to detain 
all letters with these initials. Charbonnel, 
I then learnt, called occasionally on Lucie, 
but saw nobody else. On the fourth day 
two letters from Smyrna to “ H. C.” arrived 
at the Rue d’Amsterdam and were handed 
to me. Neither of them bore a signature. 

In the first the writer simply announc 3 d 
his safe arrival in Smyrna; but the second 
told its own tale. “ I was a fool,” it said, 
“ to have come to this hole. I should have 


Aftpr the lapse of half-an-hour the man 
stood again before me, deathly pale, but 
looking as determined as ever. 

“ Will you now give me his name ? ” I 
asked. 

“ I cannot, I must not,” was the dogged 
reply. 

‘‘ M. Charbonnel, by telling me a falsehood, 
or trying to screen someone else, you are 
placing yourself in a dangerous plight. 
Once more, for the last time, will you 
speak ? ” 

“ I have spoken, and must abide by the 
consequences.” 

I knew full well that he would not yield 
to force. Moreover, despite the evidence 
against him, I felt in no way convinced of 
his guilt. If he intended to sacrifice himself 
for someone else, my detaining him would 
very likely prevent me from laying hands 
on the culprit. I therefore had him once 


stayed in Paris and chanced it, to watch 
that scoundrel. Twice he got the better of 
me; but this time I have him. My only 
regret is that you may possibly be molested. 
If so, it *8 your own fault. You ought to 
have left me alone* Please send me all 
cuttings relative to you know what.” 

I at once sent for Charbonnel. He looked 
haggard. 

“I have good news for you,” I cried, 
“your friend writes from Smyrna that he 
has arrived safely, and regrets exceedingly 
that you got yourself under suspicion. He 
is very sorry that he left Paris because he no 
longer can watch a certain scoundrel. Your 
friend has the kindness to give his address in 
Smyrna; that simplifies matters. I shall 
very likely start for Smyrna to-night, but I 
first wanted to see you, as perhaps you may 
have something to say to me.” 

Charbonnel looked at me dumfounded. 


more taken to the adjoining room and sent 
for Inspector Despres, one of my smartest 
assistants. 

“ Despr 6 s,” I said, “ I am going with the 
gentleman in the next room to the hotel 
wheire he is staying. After a while I shall 
return, leaving him behind. But you will 
watch him night and day, and report all 
nis movements. If he attempts to leave 
Paris, bring him at once to me. Take all 
the assistance you require.” 

u I understand, sir, said Desprfe. 

I drove with Charbonnel to the Hotel du 


Louvre, searched his luggage, looked through 
his papers, but without finding anything 
suspicious. 

“No, you need not accompany me,” I 
said, “all I ask you is not to leave Paris, 


“ M. Goron, it is useless fighting against 
you. I vowed to do the right thing by 
my friend, but you have beaten me. Yes, 
it is he, Georges Ravel, who committed the 
burglary. I knew Georges fifteen years 
ago in Vera Cruz. I had fallen ill, I was 
penniless, and, but for him, would have died 
like a dog. But he nursed me, advanced 
me money, and afterwards got me a situation 
as hotel clerk. 

“ Since that moment things have gone 
well with me, and, thanks to a small legacy, 
I am now independent. But poor Georges 
fell into bad ways. He gambled, drank, 
and for five years I beard nothing of him. 
When I met him again I hardly recognised 
him. I fancy he was in prison somewhere 
in Venezuela, but he never spoke to me 
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about his own affairs. All he told was that 
he had been cheated by a fellow called 
Dominguez, and that he meant to be even 
with him. He soon again disappeared, and 
I had to return to France to take possession 
of my legacy. 

“ A few months ago, to my consternation, 
he came to my hotel with the news that 
Dominguez was living in Paris, in the Rue 
de Prony, and that I would soon hear some 
surprising things. On the night before the 
soiree he came again, and, under the influ¬ 
ence of drink, departed from his usual 
reticence. He said he intended to steal 
into the house and extract, from the safe, 
money, valuables, and also the documents 
he hoped to find there. 

“ All attempts to hold him back proving 
fruitless, I resolved to go to the soirle, and, 
if possible, prevent mischief. He had grown 
a long beard, and it was not likely Dominguez 
would recognise him, if he saw him. I don’t 
know what possessed me to play, but just 
as I rose from the piano I caught sight of 
Georges in the hall. I saw him go upstairs, 
and rushed after him. I clutched his arm, 
but he knocked me down, and a bowl and 
some other articles on the safe fell off. In a 
twinkling he had wrenched open the lock, 
and, but for the terrific noise downstairs, 
they must have heard it. 

“ I followed him as if in a dream, saw him 
put on his overcoat—for no servant was 
near—and disappear in the night. And 
now you know all. No, you know more 
than I do, for I am still trying to solve the 
mystery of how you tracked me to the 
dressing-room when no one saw us-” 

“ Never mind that,” I hurriedly replied. 
“ I have other mysteiies to solve now. 
Can you tell me anything more about 
Dominguez ? Did the burglary really take 
place, and were valuables carried away ? ” 

“I know nothing of Dominguez, except 
that Georges said he was a dangerous bandit. 
As to the burglary, I am sorry to say I Was 
the unwilling witness of it. And now, M. 
Goron, you behaved kindly to me. Allow 
me to give you some advice. Don’t approach 
Dominguez until you have seen clear into 
the whole business.” 

That same night I was on my way to 
Smyrna. I arrived there late on the Sunday 
night, and went straight to the small hotel 
on the Marina where Georges Ravel had given 
his address. The talkative waiter, a Belgian, 
informed me that a French gentleman 
was staying there, a Dr. Picard, from 
Lyons. 
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“ That’s he coming in now,” he said, 
pointing to a stout man, with deep-set, 
bloodshot eyes and an unsteady gait. I 
immediately recognised him from Charbon- 
nel’s description. 

The following morning I called on the 
French Consul, and told him as much of the 
case as I considered necessary. 

“ Of course, you know,” he remarked, 
“ that there is no extradition treaty between 
France and Turkey; yet, in virtue of my 
office, I can take upon myself to arrest a 
Frenchman, and, unless he makes too much 
fuss, secure you the necessary assistance to 
get him safely on board the steamer for 
Marseilles. One leaves to-morrow, so you 
had better look sharp.” 

At my request an official from the Consu¬ 
late called about midday, when I knew my 
man was in; and, leaving him in the hall, 
I walked upstairs and knocked at the 
door. 

“ Good morning, M. Ravel,” I said on 
entering. He rose from the easy chair in 
which he was sitting, and glared at me. 

“I am M. Goron,” I continued, “ and 
have come to take you back to Paris on the 
charge of having broken open a safe in M. 
Dominguez’s house and abstracted there¬ 
from valuables of various kinds.” 

To my surprise his morose expression 
disappeared, and, in an almost cheerful tone, 
he replied : 

“ I am glad you have come. I am ready 
to go when you like. The sooner I can stend 
face to face with that hound and unmask 
him, the better. I know I shall have to pay 
a big penalty, but my revenge is cheap, even 
at the cost of a heavy sentence.” 

“ What hound ? ” I asked. 

“Dominguez! Dominguez!” he shrieked: 
“ Dominguez, the biggest villain unhung. 
He floored me twice, the cunning cur, but 
I have him here, under my thumb! ” 

I looked at the man’s face, and was glad 
I was Goron, and not Dominguez. 

I then called up the official from the 
Consulate, and, in his presence, carefully 
overhauled Ravel’s beloligings. At his own 
request I even searched his pockety, but 
discovered no trace of anything relative to 
the robbery. Two thousand pounds in 
banknotes and gold he carried in a leather 
belt. In his hat-box were a revolver and a 
tin of cartridges, of which I took possession: 

“ Give yourself no needless trouble, my 
dear Monsieur Goron,” he laughed, “ what 
you are looking for I left in P&ris. There 
were other things in that safe besides trinkets 
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and securities, of which only Dominguez 
and I know anything, and I did not care to 
’ carry them about me. They are in Paris,” 
he shrieked at the top of his voice, “ and 
will be produced when I am confronted 
with that hound. And then, Monsieur 
Goron, you will witness something which 
even you have never seen ! ” 

He gave an uncanny chuckle, lit a cigar¬ 
ette, and lapsed into silence. 

A large cabin in the steamer leaving the 
next day for Marseilles had been reserved 
for us, and Ravel came on board with a 
jaunty air, like a man bent on a pleasure trip. 
I had kept everything secret, but through 
some indiscretion the passengers’’knew who 
we were, and curious glances followed us 
when we set foot on deck. 

; We had still an hour to wait before 
weighing anchor. I therefore left Ravel in 
the cabin in charge of the official who was 
to accompany me to Marseilles, and went 
to ask a few questions of the Captain. At 
that moment a te'egraph boy came up 
shouting my name. I opened the wire. 
It was from the office: “ Dominguez 

disappeared.” 

I tried to convince myself that the laconic 
official telegram meant that Dominguez 
had only absented himself for a while, but 
something told me that with his disappear¬ 
ance the principal link in that mystery had 
been severed. 

However, I still had the opportunity of 
talking the matter over with my prisoner, 
and, once under way, I asked him to give me 
some particulars about his connection with 
Dominguez. 

“ Wait till we get to Paris,” he cried, 
“ and you will hear all you want to know— 
and more.” 

“ But supposing Dominguez should have 
left Paris ? ” I inquired. 

He turned sharply round; 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

I handed him the telegram and watched 
him curiously, for I expected him to fly 
into a violent rage. Instead of this he 
' handed me the paper back, and quietly said : 

“Have no fear, he will return ! ” 

*■ “ Yo\i really don’t mean that, Ravel ? ” 
r; *1 do mean it, T tell you.” 

Half-an-hour later I saw him in the cabin 
writing. 

“ I am already preparing my defence,” 
he said with a sad smile. 

I left him alone and went into the saloon, 
where a lady was singing. It was a clear 
night, and the sea was as calm as a pool. 


Then we heard a rush of feet on deck, 
the singer stopped, and in the stillness of 
the night rang the shout: “ Man over¬ 
board ! ” 

I felt as if a cold hand had grasped my 
throat. I ran to the cabin. It was empty. 
We looked everywhere for Ravel. He was 
gone. 

The steamer at once stopped ; two boats 
were lowered, but returned after half-an- 
hour’s fruitless search. And we started 
again, all the passengers and men having 
been accounted for, but Ravel. 

For a couple of hours I paced the deck, 
up and down, and then returned to my*cabin 
where not long ago I.had seen my prisoner 
writing. On the table lay a letter in pencil 
addressed to me : 

“ Dear M. Gobo> t ,” it said, “ Fat© is against me. 
Dominguez, the thief, who even robs his accom¬ 
plices, is too clever for me—and for you ! I com¬ 
mitted the burglary at Dominguez’s house, not 
so much to take back what was rightly my share, 
but to secure a weapon wherewith I could smash 
him once for all. He has cleared.out. He smelt 
a rat, M. Goron, and I do not want to be brought 
back as a common burglar, instead of an accuser. 
I have failed in this, as in everything else. 
Good-bye! “ G. Ravel.” 

And thus both the robber and the robbed 
disappeared. Nothing was heard of the 
stolen property. The mystery , was never 
solved. 

Shall I ever be able to eflace the point of 
interrogation behind Dominguez’s name ? 

* * * * 

Slowly, very slowly, the veil is lifting 
from this mystery. 

I discovered that Ravel and Dominguez 
were implicated in a forgery case in Peru, 
when Dominguez dexterously succeeded 
in proving his innocence, whilst Ravel was 
sent to prison but escaped. Three years 
later the two, always under different names, 
met again, and, although no charge could 
be brought home to them, they were strongly 
suspected of being the authors of an im¬ 
portant diamond robbery. Dominguez, 
however, cheated his confederate out of his 
share of the plunder, and hence the latter’s 
craving for vengeance. 

To my mind, Ravel’s conclusions that we 
would never see Dominguez again were 
mistaken. He was evidently unhinged when 
he committed suicide. I feel convinced 
that Dominguez will return to Paris to try 
to recover the jewellery and documents 
abstracted from his safe and secreted by 
Ravel. 

I am waiting for him. 
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A LONG* nervous, delicately-shaped 
head, terminating in a brace of 
daintily-dilated nostrils, slender neck, 
long, narrow body, muscular, well¬ 
shaped legs, Flighty Miss seemed truly 
conscious of her charms as, with iong, even 
strides, she good-naturedly consented to, 
rather than obeyed, the urging of the tiny 
stable-boy upon her back, and skimmed 
lightly over the turf at the foot of the balu- 
straded walk before Drew Court. 

“ She’ll do, Crooks; there is nothing in 
the Hunt can touch her,” cried Sir Jaspar 
delightedly. . 

The dapper little figure in tight-fitting 
coat, breeches, and gaiters, touched his cap. 

“ You are right, Sir Jaspar, she is un-i-ky,” 
he replied proudly, for had he not reared 
and trained Flighty Miss himself ? 

“ I’ll go further; she is the best animal 
that has ever followed the Uplandshire 
Hunt,” continued Sir Jaspar Drew, empha¬ 
sising the remark by striking the ferrule of 
his crutch-handled ebony stick upon the 
time-worn flagstones. 

Crooks, stua-groom at the Court, glanced 
at the baronet. 

“ The best bar one, Sir Jaspar,” he said, 
a no+e of anxiety in his voice. 

The old man’s features grew hard and 
stem as he replied : 

“ Bar none, Crooks. Wildfire and his 
master are to me as though they had 
never existed.” Then, turning on his heel, 
he walked with the firm, upright carriage 
which made it difficult to believe that his 
shoulders bore the weight of eighty years, 
towards a paddock to the north of the old 
Court. 

“ The Drew pride! It never bends, it 
never breaks,” muttered the stud-groom, as* 
touching his cap to his master’s back*‘he 
moved thoughtfully towards the stable. 

With a brow as black as thunder Sir Jaspar 
reached the paddock, and, leaning over its 
gate, gazed thoughtfully at a horse, the 
very picture of a light-weight hunter, save 
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that his coat was long and dull, his tail and 
mane untrimmed. Two years had flown 
since currycomb or brush last touched 
Wildfire’s back, for Crooks alone dare enter 
his paddock. 

His arms crossed over the topmost bar 
of the five-barred gate, Sir Jasper gazed 
intently upon the feeding animal, until the 
horse’s shaggy coat seemed to glisten like 
silk, and on his back, clad in perfectly cut 
clothes, spotless breeches, well-fitting boots, 
sat the handsomest man and best fellow in 
Uplandshire. An almost unbearable longing 
brought a low, despairing moan from the 
baronet’s trembling lips. 

Aroused by the sound of his own voice* 
the olcl man started, the sorrow which had 
humanised his face vanished, his eyes 
glittered angrily, and his mouth closed in 
obstinate determination, as, turning from 
the gate, he moved with slow, stately steps 
towards the house. 

Passing through the open hall doors he 
entered the library. There, sinking into a 
morocco-leather arm-chair, he leant his chin 
upon the crutch of his stick, and gazed 
intently before him, as he had done when his 
son* the nineteenth Jaspar Drew* had 
refused to restore the fortunes of their 
house with the money of a dowdy but 
immensely wealthy brewer’s daughter, 
declaring that his heart was given to Letty 
Dalhousie, a neighbour’s well-bred but 
penniless governess. With Sir Jagpar’s 
curses ringing in his ears, the son had left 
the room determined that, come what might* 
he would never enter the doors .of Drew 
Court again. 

“ Mr. Dawson would like to see you, Sir 
Jaspar, if convenient,” announced a staid¬ 
faced old butler, breaking in upon the 
baronet’s unhappy daydream. 

Show him—no* not here—into the gun¬ 
room, Ellis,” ordered the baronet, with a 
wave of his hand, and the butler departed, 
stopping to whisper to Mrs. Simmonds, the 
housekeeper, whom he met in the hall: 
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“Sir Jaspar is thinking of the young 
master again.” 

“ Well, Dawson, made arrangements for 
the race, eh ? ” said Sir Jaspar, as he entered 
the gun-room a few minutes later. 

“ Yes, Sir Jaspar, I think everything is 
fixed,” replied the visitor, a neighbouring 
squire with a perfect genius for arranging 
steeplechases. “ I expect the feature of 
the day will be the match between yours 
and Captain Harker’s nominations.” 

“ Seen the Captain’s horse ? ” asked Sir 
Jaspar. 

“ It is The Colonel, the bay with the white 
star he rode four seasons ago. He’s been 
doing pretty useful amateur work in the 
Southern counties, I hear. How is Flighty 
Miss ? Going strong ? ” 

“ In first-class condition. By the by, 
how is the betting ? ” 

“ Three to one on Captain Harker’s 
nomination.” 

Sir Jaspar started like an old war-horse at a 
bugle-call. 

“ Is the country full of fools ? Flighty 
Miss will run away from any horse Harker 
can bring against her, roan or grey, star or no 
star,” he snorted angrily. “ The fortunes of 
the Drews depend upon her getting home, 
too.” 

Shortly afterwards Dawson took his leave. 

Returning to the hall, the baronet passed 
up the broad, oak-balustraded staircase 
to the picture-gallery, from the walls of 
which eighteen Jaspar Drews, from the 
original founder of the family, in doublet 
and hose, to the upright form of the present 
baronet, clad in the showy uniform of Her 
Majesty’s Horse Guards, looked down upon 
him. 

One other picture was there, but it was 
turned to the wall, and upon its face the 
light of day had not shone for two years. 

“ It is my only chance,” said Sir Jaspar 
aloud, as though addressing the portraits. 
“ I have to do it. Unless I can pay off 
the mortgage in six months Drew Court 
will be Drew Court but in name.” 

Few are the secrets hidden from the 
servants’ hall, and barely a week had elapsed 
before Ellis whispered in awed, hushed 
tones to the stud-groom, that their master 
had staked the fortunes of his house upon 
Flighty Miss, backing her to an amount 
which would mean hopeless ruin if she lost. 

All too quickly the day fixed on for the 
Uplandshire Steeplechases drew near, until 
at last but forty-eight hours intervened. 

That morning Sir Jaspar called Crooks 


into the library, and intimated that he 
wished to see Flighty Miss exercised across 
country in some fields adjoining the park. 

Crooks heard the order with scarce 
concealed dismay. The fear lest something 
should happen to the mare was a perfect 
horror to him, and for the first time in 
his life he ventured to remonstrate with his 
master. 

Forty years’ service with the baronet 
ought to have taught him that remonstrance 
would be worse than useless. He was 
barely allowed to utter a dozen words ere 
Sir Jaspar interrupted him with a fierce 
intimation that he would have his orders 
obeyed, and the stud-groom returned sadly 
to the stables. 

A quarter of an hour later Sir Jaspar, 
mounted on a steady cob, rode by the side 
of Flighty Miss through the park, whilst 
Crooks, on a roan hack, brought up the rear. 

As the old stud-groom saw how daintily 
Flighty Miss moved down the gravel drive, 
her feet seeming scarce to touch the ground, 
his spirits rose, and he shared his master s 
loudly expressed opinion that there was 
nothing born of horseflesh which could 
touch her, but, even as he spoke, he 
glanced across the park to the distant 
paddock in which Wildfire was confined, a 
hopeless and disgraced prisoner. 

“ Beg pardon, Sir Jaspar, I think there 
is one of them plaguey motors coming,” 
he said, pressing to the baronet’s side as the 
gates were reached. 

But Sir Jaspar had not yet forgiven his 
stud-groom for daring to hold opinions 
differing from his own, and though he hated 
the “ new-fangled, tin-pot creations,” as 
he called them, with all the old-fashioned 
conservatism of his race, the obstinacy of 
his nature would not allow him to lend an 
ear to Crooks’ warning, and he beckoned to 
the lodge-keeper to throw open the big 
iron gates. 

“ Go on, my lad, what are you stopping 
for ? ” he cried angrily, as Eighty Miss' 
rider checked his prancing steed. 

“ A motor, sir,” explained the boy. 

“ What of that ? She must get accus¬ 
tomed to the things,” replied Sir Jaspar, 
and the boy, who held the baronet in whole¬ 
some awe, obeyed. 

The next moment a loud, strident “ toot! 
toot! toot! ” disturbed the quietude of the 
sylvan scene. In a moment Flighty Miss 
wheeled round, then, as a huge red object 
flashed by, she took the bit in her teeth, and 
bolted. 
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In vain the stable-boy sawed at hjer mouth. 
The terrified mare dashed on at a terrific 
pace, heading straight for a low, sunken 
deer-fence which divided the grounds of the 
Court from the park. 

This she skimmed over with the lightness 
of a bird, and Crooks, whose bigger horse 
had outdistanced Sir Jasper’s cob, breathed 
a sigh of relief, checked ere it could find 
utterance by a sob of despair, as he saw the 
frenzied mare charge straight at the balu- 
straded walk rising ten feet above the 
Italian garden, across which the mare had 
flowD. 

“ Turn her, turn her, for Heaven’s sake ! ” 
shouted Crooks, as somehow or other, how 
he never knew, his hack blundered over the 
deer-fence. 

Ere the words had well left his lips the 
catastrophe was accomplished. He saw 
the mare crash with fearful force against 
the stonework, then rebound from the wall 
and lie, a huddled, writhing, kicking heap 
of horseflesh, upon a flower-bed. 

Galloping up he sprang from his horse, 
and hastened to the struggling animal’s 
side. 

A glance told him that Flighty Miss 
would never lead the Hunt again, and, re¬ 
mounting, he turned towards the Court. 

“ Where are you going, Crooks ? ” 
demanded Sir Jaspar. 

Crooks stole a swift glance into his master’s 
pallid, hard-set face. 

“ For a gun, sir,” he said, almost below 
his breath, then turned swiftly aside, as the 
baronet wheeled his cob round, and, riding 
to the front door, slowly dismounted, and 
staggered, rather than walked, into the 
library, where, dropping into a chair before 
an old bureau, he assumed a listening atti¬ 
tude, until a loud, dull report rose from 
without, then a groan of hopeless despair 
burst from his lips. 

He was ruined, hopelessly ruined, and 
the pride of the Drews had fallen. 

“ Beg pardon, sir.” 

Sir Jaspar looked up. ' 

Crooks, unsummoned, unannounced, stood 
before him. 

With an almost heroic effort Sir Jaspar 
stifled the misery which lay like a dead 
weight on his heart. 

“ Well, Crooks, what is it, my man % ” 
he asked in low, emotionless tones, that 
stabbed the faithful servant to the heart. 

“ I was bom on the estate, sir, I have 
worked on the estate all my life, I’ve been 
in your stables forty years, man and boy, 
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may I ask one question, only one ? And 
it ain’t imperence, it ain’t curiosity. I 
wouldn’t have ventured to have done it. 
Sir Jaspar, but the circumstances are 
un-i-ky.” 

An almost imperceptible* but very sad 
smile hovered around the baronet’s lips as 
his stud-groom’s favourite word forced its 
way in, even at this time of misery and 
despair. 

“ Well, what is it, Crooks ? Ask me 
what you like, I will reply.” 

“ Flighty Miss, her being as she is, gone 
where many another good hoss has gone 
afore her, are you—I’d say, sir—will you 
lose everything ? ” 

For the fraction of a second the old 
haughty spirit flashed from the baronet’s 
eyes, then he laid his hand upon the brown 
and knobbly fingers which the agitated 
groom had unconsciously allowed to rest 
upon the arm of his chair. 

“ Everything, Crooks; home, honour— 
everything! ” was the hopeless reply. 

“No, no. Sir Jaspar, not everything. 
Cheer up, all may yet be well. You haven’t 
entered Flighty Miss by name, have you. 
Sir Jaspar ? ” 

“ No, no, Crooks, by nomination. Sir 
Jaspar Drew’s nomination against Captain 
Harker’s nomination, that is how the con¬ 
tract ran.” 

“ Thank ye, Sir Jaspar, that’s all I wanted 
to know.” 

“ Crooks, I absolutely forbid-” began 

the baroDet, but the stud-groom had already 
left the room. 

* * * * * 

In a certain street leading out of a certain 
main thoroughfare in Central Norwood, 
there is a large gateway, bearing over its 
rounded arch the words : 

“ The Norwood Ridifig School.” 

It is evening. The big gates are closed. 
The two helpers, having fed, bedded down 
their horses, and made all snug for the night, 
have taken their departure, as a tall, band- 
some* though somewhat stem-faced young 
man opens a back door leading from the 
riding-school into the kitchen of a little 
house adjoining. 

Passing through to a narrow hall he 
opens a door on the left, then stands gazing, 
with softened face and sad eyes, upon a 
picture well calculated to bring delight into 
a young husband’s heart. 

Crouched by the side of the fire, singing 
in a low, sweet voice to a sturdy youngster 
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of about twelve months, is a sweet-faced, 
golden-haired girl, who looks up with a 
loving, anxious smile as her husband 
enters. 

44 Now, baby, you must lie still on the sofa 
whilst mumma gets daddy his dinner,” she 
cried gaily, springing to her feet. 

The little one clutched at her fingers, 
but she avoided the dimpled digits, and, 
moving swiftly to her husband, looked 
searchmgly into his face. 

She read there disappointment, anxiety, 
trouble, yet her face lightened with a 
heavenly smile as she raised her lips to 
his. 

Suddenly, almost fiercely, he clasped her 
to his breast. 

44 Oh, Letty, Letty, why did I in my blind 
selfishness bring you to this ? ” 

44 To this ?” asked Letty Drew, with a 
brave laugh, as she swept her hand round 
the cosy, tastefully-furnished room, and 
allowed it to rest for a moment on the laugh¬ 
ing, crowing child, holding out his tiny hands 
to his father. 

Again he strained her to his heart. 

44 My darling, how can I tell you l I have 
done my best. Nathan refuses to renew 
his bill, and-” He could not force him¬ 

self to repeat what she already knew. 
After nearly two years’ brave struggle 
against adversity, backed up by the Drew 
pride, which refused the cringing homage his 
clients believed their due from a mere riding¬ 
-master, his affairs had gone from bad to 
worse, until at last ruin, hopeless ruin, was 
before them. 

A loud summons at the door checked the 
loving words which sprang to the young 
wife’s lips. 

Jaspar Drew laughed harshly as he strode 
towards it. 

44 Come in! Your master has not lost 
much time ! ” he cried angrily. 44 I would 
have-” 

44 Master Jaspar, don’t ye know me ? 
It’s old Crooks, the man as taught ye to 
ride, Master Jaspar, the only man—though 
all t’others would have laid down their 
lives for ye—as you honoured with your 
confidence.” 

44 Crooks! ” cried Jaspar, starting back. 
44 Crooks! ”—then the listening wife heard 
the same bitter laugh which had chilled her 
heart a few seconds before, as he added: 
44 Why, old friend, I thought you had been 
the broker’s man! Come in, come in; this 
is my wife. Crooks, and here—see the young 
rascal, crowing as if he had not all the 


troubles of life before him—my son, and heir 
to a goodly crop of judgment summonses.” 

“ Servant, ma’am. I hairi’t had many 
kind thoughts on you, but now I sees ye 
I think Master Jaspar acted right,” cried 
Crooks brokenly; then he knelt by the side of 
the couch, and the baby, taking to him at 
once, tugged with merciless violence at the 
iron-grey tufts of whiskers which orna¬ 
mented either side of his wizened face. 

44 He’s a Drew, sir, a true Drew, but 
there’s a little of his mother in him,” he 
said at last, rising, and taking Jaspar 
Drew’s outstretched hand. Then his face 
suddenly grew grave. “ Is it as bad as that 
with you, Master Jaspar ? ” he asked. 

There was no need for Drew to inquire 
what the 44 that ” was, when he remembered 
the words with which he had greeted his 
father’s old stud-groom. 

44 Your first visit to the Norwood riding 
establishment will certainly be your last. 
To-night we can give you something to eat, 
and a bed to sleep upon; to-morrow we 
may have neither for ourselves,” he replied. 

Then a look of alarm, struggling with 
pride, swept over his face. 

44 But why are you here—my father! ” 

44 Sir Jaspar is middlin’, sir, only middlin’. 
Master Jaspar, you have to come home.” 

Letty clasped her hands in delight. 

44 He has sent for me, then ? ” cried 
Jaspar. 

44 Not ’zactly sent for you, Master Jaspar, 
but—that is to say—in fact, the circum¬ 
stances are somewhat un-i-ky.” 

Jaspar’s clouding face cleared, and he 
broke into a hearty, ringing laugh, such as 
his brave, uncomplaining wife had not heard 
for some time. 

44 The old word, Crooks, how dear, how 
homelike it sounds! ” he declared. 

44 And the old mouth that utters it, 
Master Jaspar, the old heart that begs ye, 
that implores ye, that—if ye needs it—will 
go down on his knees to pray ye to come 
home, an’ save the honour o’ the old 
house.” 

44 Crooks, I have sworn-” began 

Jaspar, when the old man interrupted him, 
saying quickly, almost fiercely: 

44 And what if you have ? You needn’t 
enter the house. All I wants ye to do is to 
come and ride Wildfire in the Hunt Steeple¬ 
chase.” 

Jaspar looked at the old man in surprise, 
then an expression of eager anticipation 
flashed into his eyes, and Letty, who was 
watching her husband’s face, knew that he 
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longed to stride his favourite hunter once 
again, to bid adieu to the thankless striving 
for a bare livelihood which the riding-school 
did not provide, and take his proper place 
in the world. 

But the look vanished as quickly as it had 
risen, and: 

“ Lor’, he’s the image of Sir Jaspar! ” 
thought Crooks, as he saw the firm, deter¬ 
mined mouth harden, and the steely glitter 
he knew so well flash from his eyes. 

“ I’d give much to feel Wildfire between 
my knees once more, Crooks,” admitted 
Jaspar Drew, “ but unless Sir Jaspar sends 
for us,” and, putting his arm round his wife’s 
waist, he drew her towards him, “ we will 
face good and evil together, eh, old girl ? ” 

Letty nestled closer to her husband, but 
even as she did so her eyes wandered to her 
boy. 

“ And so you may, and so you ought, 
Master Jaspar. It’s better for husband 
and wife to fight the battles o’ life side by 
side than to drift apart for want of a touch 
o’ the spur or a pull o’ the curb. But you’ll 
come, Master Jaspar, won’t you ? Not 
because I asks ye, not for your father’s sake, 
but to save the old place for that boy,” 
pleaded Crooks, with the eloquence of a 
leal, true heart. 

Then he gave a graphic account of how 
affairs stood at Drew Court. 

And Jaspar Drew, stipulating only that 
he should not be brought in contact with his 
father, consented. 

♦ * * * * 

“ Beg pardon, Sir Jaspar, your breakfast 
is getting cold,” and the old butler, hardly 
less careworn and white-faced than his 
master, bent with familiar deference over 
the baronet’s chair. 

“ Take it away, Ellis, take it away,” said 
the baronet, and he rose abruptly from the 
table. 

“ What time is the steeplechase ? ” he 
demanded. 

“ I don’t rightly know,” fibbed the old 
man; then, as with something of his old 
spirit, the baronet turned a searching glance 
upon him, he added : “ I believe eleven, Sir 
Jaspar.” 

“ Ah! Ellis, we are both old men now, 
age has taught us much, but it has brought 
home to me a new rendering of the old text, 

‘ the sins of the sons shall be visited upon 
the fathers.’ By twelve the visitation will 
have fallen, and Drew Court will pass from 
the Drews for ever.” 
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Two large tears rolled down the old 
butler’s cheeks, he tried to speak, but words 
would not come, and Sir Jaspar walked 
slowly from the room. 

His heart too full for words, Ellis followed 
to help his master on with his overcoat, 
and to hand him his stick and hat for his 
morning’s walk, then from the hall door 
watched the bowed form hobble towards 
Wildfire’s paddock. Suddenly- he saw Sir 
Jaspar fall to the ground by the gate. 

Crying loudly for assistance he rushed 
through the hall, and a minute later was 
dashing as quickly as his old legs would 
carry him to his master’s assistance. 

By the time he reached the fallen baronet 
a footman and a groom had overtaken 
him. 

“ Sir Jaspar—Sir Jaspar ! ” moaned the 
old man, lifting the white, stricken head to 
his knee. 

Sir Jaspar’s eyes opened, but only to 
close again the next moment. 

“ Why, what’s become o’ the hoss ? ” 
interrupted the groom, pointing towards 
Wildfire’s empty paddock. 

“ Hang the horse ! Take the gate off its 
hinges, and lay Sir Jaspar on it,” ordered 
Ellis, and some ten minutes later he delivered 
his unconscious burden into the hands of 
Mrs. Simmonds, the housekeeper. 

Then he hastened to the stables. 

“ Wright, go for the doctor,” he cried. 
“ Is Mr. Crooks in the stables ? ” he added, 
turning to an understrapper. 

“ No, Mr. Ellis, he has gone to the steeple¬ 
chase,” replied the man. 

“ Then go for him, he alone knows where 
Master Jaspar is.” And the underling, 
conscious that he bore a message of life or 
death, hastened to saddle a horse. 

The Uplandshire Steeplechases are always 
sure of a full field, for everyone was certain 
of a good day’s racing, especially as there 
were no skilfully prepared water-jumps 
here—too often death-traps to the unwary 
rider—but each year a different course across 
country, such as the riders would have to 
face in an ordinary fox-hunt, was chosen. 

On this occasion the start was from a 
meadow just outside Spinney Farm, somo 
four miles from Drew Court. 

The first item on the programme was the 
match between Sir Jaspar’s nomination and 
Captain Harker’s nomination. 

“ It’ll be a walk over for you, Harker, I 
fancy. You know, I suppose, that Flighty 
Miss killed herself on Tuesday ? Have 
you heard from Sir Jaspar ? ” asked tho 
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Master of the Foxhounds of Sir Jaspar’s 
rival. 

“ I received a note from him mentioning 
the accident, and regretting that he must 
withdraw from the match, but early yesterday 
morning old Crooks rode over to say that 
Sir Jasper had found another horse,” 
explained Captain Harker. “ I naturally 
tried to pump him, but the old fellow was 
as close as a fish. Anyhow, I don’t think 
it will be much of a match. Sir Jaspar 
hasn’t a horse in his stables that will stand 
a chance against this old boy,” and as he 
spoke he leant forward to stroke his mount’s 
glossy neck. 

“ There’s Wildfire ? ” suggested the 
Master of the Foxhounds. 

Harker laughed. 

• “ It would be murder to put anybody 
on that pulling beast,” he declared. “ There 
is only one man who could ride him, and 
he is most probably on the other side of 
the world. Hallo, what’s up ? Has His 
Majesty honoured the Uplandshire with his 
presence ? ” he inquired, as from the out¬ 
skirts of the large crowd pouring into the 
meadow came round after round of hearty 
cheering. 

The next moment the crowd parted to 
right and left, as a horseman, who sat his 
mount as though part of the gallant beast, 
cantered towards them. 

“ By Heaven, it’s Jaspar Drew! ” cried 
the Master of the Foxhounds. 

“ And on Wildfire too! ” put in Captain 
Harker. 

The next minute the man in question 
pulled up close to them. 

“ Morning, Villiers; morning, Harker,” he 
said, nodding as though he had only left 
them the night before. 

“ Morning, Drew,” was the response, both 
men feeling that it would be bad form to 
question or show surprise just then. 

But Harker, as good a fellow as ever 
s&t. a hunter, could not help saying, as he 
grasped Drew’s hand: 

“ By Jove, old chap, I have got a pot of 
money on this race, hut I’ll lose it with 
pleasure to see you' amongst us cmce 
more.” 

Drew contented himself with a nodding 
acknowledgment, but his eyes told how 
greatly he appreciated the other’s generous 
words, and the two cantered across the 
meadow to where a line of carriages and 
horsemen betokened the starting-point. 

A few minutes later they were off, and 
though Wildfire’s coat was rough, and his 


tail and mane showed traces of hasty trim¬ 
ming, all realised that they were in for an 
exciting combat. 

As though cantering from one cover to 
the other after a blank draw, the rivals 
r,ode side by side across the meadow. 
Together they disappeared beyond the first 
jump, then moved swiftly across a stubble, 
a plough, another stubble, each taking it 
easy, and playing a waiting game. 

At the end of the first mile Captain Harker 
increased the pace, but Jaspar Drew, 
Imowing that, save for a surreptitious canter 
the preceding night, and a trial spin that 
morning, his horse had not been exercised 
for many a long month, was content with 
the long, untiring stride Wildfire maintained, 
and it was not until, having negotiated a 
tall hedge and a wide ditch beyond, they 
turned their horses’ heads homewards, that 
he began to ride. 

By this time Captain Harker had secured 
a good lead. 

“ Now, old chap, do your best,” said Drew, 
settling down in his saddle, and gently 
feeling his horse’s mouth, as he toiiched 
his flanks with his unspurred heel. 

Wildfire bounded forward like an arrow 
from a bow. 

“ Steady, old boy, steady ! ” remonstrated 
Drew, tightening his grasp of the rein, as 
they raced towards a timber fence, with a 
sloping drop on the other side. 

His ears pricked forward, Wildfire seemed 
to take the tall fence in his stride, then as 
Drew, leaning forward, stroked his arching 
neck, he settled down for a mile of sheer 
racing. 

When about half-a-mile from home Jaspar 
tightened his rein, for immediately in front 
of him rose a neatly-trimmed thorn fence, 
a throng of eager spectators on either side 
proclaiming the water-jump. 

As Harker, some twenty yards ahead, 
flew over the fence, Jaspar was pleased to 
see a fountain of mud and water fly up¬ 
wards, for it told him that The Colonel had 
jumped short, a sure sign that the pace was 
beginning to tell upon him. 

Then a loud cheer broke from the crowd, 
as, with a twist of his wrist, a slight pressure 
of his knees, Jaspar Drew lifted Wildfire 
over the fence, ana a good two feet beyond 
the water. 

On he sped towards the meadow from 
which they had started, now filled with an 
eager, cheering, and excited crowd. 

Straining every nerve Captain Harker 
urged on his steed, and Jaspar Drew saw, 
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but without dismay, The Colonel once more 
drawing away from him. 

But he knew Wildfire’s capabilities, and 
although he took the last fence a good length 
behind his adversary* had now no doubt as 
to the result. 

“ Now, old boy, if you haven’t lost your 
cunning, we have him! ” cried Jaspar, 
touching Wildfire with.his heels. 

Then a loud roar burst from the crowd, 
as Wildfire’s outstretched head drew level 
with the other’s girth, then with his withers, 
then, when a hundred yards from the 
winning post, they raced neck and neck. 

- For the first time Jaspar touched his 
horse with his whip. 

Nobly Wildfire responded, bounded for¬ 
ward, and passed the winning-post half-a- 
length ahead of The Colonel. 

As Jaspar pulled in his steed Crooks 
elbow T ed his way through the cheering and 
excited crowd. 

The cheery greeting died on Drew’s lips. 

“ What is the matter, Crooks ? ” he 
demanded anxiously, as the stud-groom laid 
a trembling hand on his knee. 

“ To the Court, Master Jaspar—your 
father is dying ! ” gasped Crooks. 

“ Dying!” 

“ Yes, he fell down in a fit this morning. 
E lis sent to me for your address.” 

Jaspar Drew waited to hear no more. 

“ Out of the way there, out of the way ! ” 
he cried, almost savagely, as he turned his 
horse’s head in the direction from which he 
had just come, for beyond a line of thickly- 
wooded country on his left lay Drew Court. 

Almost before the astounded crowd could 
realise that the man they had idolised and 
lost was leaving them without a word, he 
had disappeared over an adjoining hedge. 
Hedge, ditch, gate, stile, water, and hurdle 
he negotiated in rapid succession, until 
Wildfire, gallant beast though he was, began 
to show symptoms of distress. 

At last the towers and gables of Drew 
Court appeared through a break in the trees, 
with only a high brick wall between them. 

To go round by the entrance gates would 
mean the loss of several precious minutes, 
so, without a moment’s hesitation, Drew put 
his horse at the fearful jump. 

A thorough racehorse is probably the 
pluckiest animal on four legs. Worn-out 
though he was, Wildfire accepted the 
challenge, and despite the anxiety which 
filled his heart, Jaspar experienced a thrill 
of delight as he felt those iron sinews drawn 
together beneath him. 
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The next moment the gallant beast had 
risen to the jump, cleared it, and was gallop¬ 
ing towards the Court. 

A minute later Jaspar Drew had flung 
himself off his panting horse at the Court 
door. 

“ Where is he ? ” he demanded of E’lis* 
who, white-faced, met him in the hall. 

“ We put him on a couch in the library* 
sir,” and the young heir to Drew Court 
entered the room where he had heard the 
sentence which had driven him, an outcast* 
from the home of his fathers. 

But he recked not of that. His whole 
heart went out to the pale, lined, and 
wrinkled-face looking so eagerly towards him. 

Springing forward, he thrust his arm 
beneath the old man’s head* crying* in 
choking accents: 

“ Father—father! ” 

“ Jaspar, my boy ! ” 

It was all they said, these two who had 
parted in anger, to nurse that anger through 
two long years. 

Jaspar glanced anxiously at the grey¬ 
haired old family physician, who stood at 
the foot of the baronet’s couch, and there 
was a glad light in his eyes which brought a 
responding gladness into the ^on’s heart. 

It was, almost with the old, hearty ring 
that, intercepting the glances, Sir Jaspar 
cried: 

“ You young dog, you have been riding 
Wildfire?” 

“ Yes, dad, I had to, you see. If fathers 
will plunge recklessly, sons must do their 
best to extricate them from their difficulties,” 
laughed Jaspar. 

“ And you pulled it off ? ” 

With every word the baronet spoke' his 
voice grew stronger, and the doctor, turning, 
actually winked at Mrs. Simmonds* who 
was hovering near the door. 

“ Of course I did, dad, I came on purpose,” 
was his boyish response. 

A silence fell between the two, during 
which the doctor. Crooks, Ellis, and Mrs. 
Simmonds crept from ttie room. 

Slowly the old man’s fingers closed 
round his son’s. A strange, half-earnest, 
half-quizzical smile hovered on his lips. 

“ I didn’t send for you, Jaspar, you Wow,’* 
he whispered. But the son’s strong, nervous 
grasp tightened over the wasted fingers, 
and the four old people listening in the hall 
outside the library door, looked at each 
other and smiled, as Jaspar’s bright, ringing 
laughter echoed and re-echoed through the 
home of his ancestors. 
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STORIES IN VERSE. 

The time-honoured custom of sending tender or humorous greetings on 
St. Valentine's Day is, unfortunately, becoming a thing of the past, 
but the practice forms a fitting theme for a story in verse this—the 
month in <o>hich the festival is celebrated. 


An Involuntary Valentine. 

By JESSIE POPE . 


Long years ago , when valentines 
As lovers' vows were binding , 

And led fond hearts to HymerCs bower 
By pathways dear or winding — 

There lived upon a countryside, 

Not twenty miles from town, 

Two maids whose comeliness and wit 
Had toon them much renown. 

They were the daughters of the Squire, 
The apples of his eye ; 

The one was Mistress Caroline, 

The other Mistress Di. 

The number of their would-be swains 
Was quite a baker's dozen. 

Yet no one thought to pay his court 
To Bess, their little cousin. 

Bess was a bashful little maid, 

Retiring to a fault ; 

By charity she shared their home 
And ate their father's salt. 

Her cousins quizzed and bantered her 
With neither care nor pity, 

And no one recognised the fact 
That little Bess was pretty . 

Though for the magic game of love 
Hess showed no predilection. 

On animals , and birds , and flowers 
. Sfie lavished her affection. 

The woodland creatures shy and wild 
Would listen for her call; 

Aid as for horses, cats, and dogs , 

They loved her, one and all; 


Said Carrie : “ Whom shall it be from ? ,# 
Said Di: “ / know, my dear — 

That carrot-haired horse-doctor man 
Who's lately settled here. 

His taciturnity, they say , 

Conceals his lack of schooling: 

He's just the man to suit our plan ; 

'Twill be delicious fooling / ” 

(This horse-leech was a silent soul 9 
A man of little danger ; 

Reserved and shabby and unknown , 

He lived there as a stranger. 

Lonely, penurious, and grave , 

His face was stern and sad, 

And yet , with brutes, men marvelled at 
The wondrous way he had.) 

They bought a gorgeous valentine, 

A silken cord to bind it, 

And mote an eloquent appeal 
Of hopeless love, and. signed it: 

In light asides they did deride 
The object of their scorning: 

And bade the post-boy bring it round 
Quite early in the morning . 

Day ushered in a sunny sky, 

The clouds were fair and white: 

It brought bright promises to Bess — 

She little knew how bright! 

The measured beating of her pulse 
Changed to disordered racket. 

When dose beside her plate she saw 
An unexpected packet* 


'Twos when Saint Valentine drew near, She broke the seal without dday, 

With mystic meaning laden. To read the contents hasted ; 

That Di proposed to play a joke Then, blushing scarlet, fled away. 

Upon the bashful maiden . And left her meal untasted . 

“ Let's send the chit a valentine Their valentines the sisters left. 

All ardour and devotion / ” They quickly followed after, 

“ A beau ! ” cried Caroline, “ for Bess ! ’* To seek in Bess' every blush 
And giggled at the notion . New food for cardess laughter! 
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But Bess had sought her woodland bower 
To muse about the sender ; 

Though first she blushed, anon she smiled, 
Her heart grew soft and tender. 

She'd marked his gentleness and care 
In tending dogs and cattle; 

It was his love for them that won 
Her red-haired lover's battle. 

She hid the letter in her breast 
Where nobody could see. 

“ If he's so kind to brutes'' she said, 

“ Then he'U be kind to me." 

And as she wandered to the house, 

Her new emotion moved her 
To shed a tear of joy, to know 
That there was one who loved her: 

Diana met her on the stairs, 

And signalled to her sister — 

Bess flung her arms about her neck, 

Andy with affection, kissed her. 

“ You'll be surprised to hear," she said, 

“ The news I have to tell. 

You’ve lots of valentines, His true — 

But I’ve got one as wdl: 

“ My lover is of no account, 

But, still, he'8 kind and true. 

And I shall suit him well because 
I’m poor and humble, too. 

Here is the token that he sent — 

Til show you what is in it; 

Such tender love he feds for me, 

I love him more each minute ! " 

“ Stay—not so fast t ” cried Caroline: 

“ I'll wager," said Diana — 

Controlling her desire to laugh 
In a successful manner — 

“ You'd scorn him at the ball to-night 
If, poor and meanly dressed, 

He should appear among our swains, 

A contrast to the rest! " 

“ My heart," said Bess, “ would be the same 
This evening at the ball —” 

(“ Why this," said Caroline aside, 

“ Is really best of all !”)— 

“ Let him appear among the throng 
Of brilliant beaux who shun me, 

1 vow Til take him by the hand 
And teU him he has won me." 

Each beau that night danced with his belle, 
To harp and flute and fiddle. 

The Valentines tripped up the room. 

Crossed hands, and down the middle: 
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But in a corner all\ alone 
There sat a blue-eyed maid, 

Whose burning cheek and kindling eye 
Her nervousness betrayed 

Then, as the fiddles stayed their tune. 

While dancers sat and talked, % 

Right up the middle of the room 
The tall horse-doctor walked. 

They'd called him there to dose a dog. 

But this was surely wrong — 

How poor his homely garments looked 
Among that sparkling throng ! 

Then Bess uprose before them all, 

Her face was fixed and white ; 

But, oh ! her eyes shone like the stars 
Upon a summer's night. 

“ Kind sir," she said, and met the look 
He quickly turned upon her, 

“ I do accept your valentine 
And thank you for the honour / ” 

’Twas then he saw the sisters mock, 

He saw their lovers wink, 

So led the maiden to a seat — 

It gave him time to think. 

He guessed the valentine was false ; 

He recognised the sender ; 

But would not wound a trusting heart 
So innocent and tender. 

“ How now ! " exclaimed the florid Squire: 

“ What's this, you foolish miss ? " 

“ He is my Valentine ! " cried Bess, 

And put her hand in his. 

Just then the band struck up a tune; 

A country dance was started ; 

The pair were whirled into the midst. 

And from the Squire were parted. 

And as the hours flew by they fdt 
The bond between them stronger ; 

They talked of their fourfooted friends, 

And Bess was shy no longer. 

And, while her cousins made the pair 
The laughing-stock of all, 

A man, announced as Lawyer Deedes, 

Strode quickly up the hall. 

“ The Earl of Heatherland is dead ! ” 

He said. “ I seek his son. 

Who quarrelled with his noble sire 
And fled, some years agone. 

He doctors horses in these parts, 

'Tie said. His hair is red." 

“ Well, Deedes !" the horseleech said. He 
gasped: 

“ My Lord I the Earl is dead l " 
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“ I knew it, Deedes,” replied the heir. 
Then, turning to the rest, 

“ I've lived a poor marts life” he said , 
“ Because I liked it best. 

I shirked the slavery of wealth. 

And vowed Fd never bear it. 

But now date, I meet my fate — 

There's someone who will share it.” 

Bess tried to draw away her hand — 

She shook with startled fears. 

He merdy Raised it to his lips 
And smiled away her tears. 

“ You daimed me as your Valentine, 
Nor scorned my humble life, 

Now , dearest, *tis my turn,” he said , 

“ To daim you for my wife.” 


Fain were the sisters to confess 
They'd missed a splendid catch, 

They chafed to think that Bashful Bess i 
Had made so grand a matchi 
Fair Caroline felt mortified; 

Diana sore and slighted; 

But wiih the rest they crowded round 
Apparently delighted. 

When to the new-made Earl they bore 
Soft smiles of adulation. 

He answered gaily: “ Thanks for more 
Than mere congratulation ! 

And, Valentines, I bid you all. 

Ere Hymen's paths you're treading , 
To dance a measure at the ball 
In honour of our wedding l n 


Jk Jk THE SEVEN AGES OF WOMEN. Jk jk 

Bravest of all, the bridal wreath and veil. 
Which marks life's great event and turns the 
scale. 

The new-fledged matron's “ dream,” by Worth 
designed. 

Which “ hubby ” pays for, while he looks 
resigned. 

The well-planned bonnet of the chaperon, 
Which hides Time's ravages from her alone. 

Last scene of all, the widow's ruche and weeds t 
Sans feathers, flowers, ribbons, lace, or beads . 


Jk Jk Jk A 9 BUS FLIRTATION. Jk Jk jk 

I did not even know her name. She was so sweet, so passing fair, 

Nor where she lived, nor whence she came — With such a smile, with such an air 

'Twos sad, and yet What could I do? 

Was I so very much to blame A glance so shy, so debonair, 

That all my heart should start to flame, An eye so bright, a smile so rare t 

And flare and fret ? I never knew / 

And so I smiled across the aisle, . 

And met the merry, winsome smile — 

She sent so bold; 

At last she laughed, then after a while 
She cooed aloud in friendly style: 

h I'm free years oldl %% 


At first the infant's cap, soft , warm, and 
white, 

With strings , well-mouthed and mauled , in 
sorry plight. 

The giddy schoolgirls hat, a waif, a stray , 

Any old thing that hinders not her play. 

The budding maiden's hat, pert, smart, and 
trim, 

According to “ sweet sixteen's ” mood or 
whim . 
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The Promise. * * * * * 

jt > j, jt jt * By M. ST. GEORGE. 


A story of the Shan rising at Rangoon, and of the strange promise 
a <wife made to her husband. 


D ICK ADAIR flung down the letter he 
had been reading. 

“ It really is too bad, eh, Ferrier ? ” 
he said impatiently. “ I can get no satis¬ 
factory reply from the officials at Rangoon. 
I have written time and again, warning 
them of what I feel sure will take place. 
The Shans are in a very discontented state, 
and will rise as soon as an opportunity 
occurs.” 

John Ferrier knocked the ashes out of 
his pipe before replying. 

“ Well, they are moving up troops at last,” 
he said ; “ in driblets, of course. Still, 
they have no business to have put you here 
without some means of defence. It’s hard 
lines, the more so as you have your wife and 
child with you.” 

“ Just so ! If it were not for Nell and the 
child, of course it would not matter so 
much. If they should fall into the hands 
of the Shans, it would mean not only death, 
but unspeakable cruelties. The thought 
sickens me ! ” Adair’s voice was husky. 

“ I suppose you could make some stand 
against them ? ” Ferrier asked. 

“ Yes. Come out and I’ll show you.” 
Adair stepped on to the verandah, and, 
turning the corner of the wall, pointed to a 
deep ravine on the edge of which the house 
was situated. The gully was a sheer drop 
of some hundred feet to an old water¬ 
course, the dry bed of which was now strewn 
with huge boulders and dotted with brush¬ 
wood. Beyond the ravine a dense jungle 
stretched as far as the eye could see. 

It was a desolate, gloomy spot, but had the 
advantage, as Adair remarked, of there being 
no possibility of attack from that quarter. 

“ You see,” he explained, “ the house 
is comparatively safe on three sides—it is 
built on a projection of the cliff, so that I 
have only the front to defend.” 

The friends turned and walked slowly 
back. The sun was disappearing below 
the horizon and casting a lurid glow over 
the dark wood. 

“ There’s a lumber-cupboard beyond our 
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bedroom there,” resumed Adair, pointing 
to a door leading from the room, ‘‘where 
I have stowed away some old boxes and 
mattresses. They might serve as a barricade 
for this window.” 

Ferrier, who had dropped into a chair, 
rose and looked out critically. 

“ Those demons could come pretty close 
under the shelter of those trees,” he said, 
pointing over the clearing to the dark edge 
of the forest, some two hundred yards off. 
“ But if you are prepared, you could make it 
warm for them as they cross the open. 
However, I hope we shall have those tardy 
troops before anything of that sort occurs. 
As I told you, they are at last beginning to 
move at Rangoon. I had a letter from 
Jones the other day, saying that a draft was 
actually on its way to me, and now I am 
expecting it every hour. I’il send on a 
detachment to you at once ; it will have a 
wholesome effect on the natives,” he added, 
with a laugh. Then, suddenly becoming 
grave : “ But your wife ! How much does 
she know ? ” 

“ I have told her as little as possible ; 
just saying we might have trouble, and 
must be prepared. She is very plucky 

and-” Adair broke off, raising his 

hand in warning, as the door opened, and a 
tall, slight girl came in. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Ferrier ? ” she 
said, with a bright smile, putting her small 
hand in his. “ I have a message from Joyce 
to you. I was to tell you that she has a new 
fur rabbit, and that it squeaks when you 
press it.” 

“ I should like to be introduced to the 
new toy, and see Joyce, too. May X ? ” 

“ She has fallen asleep now, but after 
dinner you shall be allowed in,” laughed 
Nell; “ and now, shall we go into the dining¬ 
room ? ” 

She laid her hand on Ferrier’s arm, and 
led the way, Adair following, his eyes resting 
with tenderness on the rich brown hair and 
lissom form of the wife he so much loved. 

Adair had been ordered up country on 
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Woods and Forests duty immediately on 
his arrival at Rangoon, after a year’s leave. 
He had done all in his power to persuade 
his wife to remain behind, but without 
avail. “ If he could live in the jungle, 
she could,” she had said ; so he had yielded 
after fruitless argument. 

The country was very unsettled, and the 
Adairs were far from any Europeans, the 
nearest being Ferrier, the magistrate of a 
small station some miles off. 

They were a happy little party at dinner. 
John Ferrier’s jolly laugh was often heard, 
and for the time being even Dick forgot 
his anxieties. The short twilight had long 
given way to the clear darkness of an 
eastern night when Ferrier rose to say 
good-bye. 

“ I have neither seen Joyce nor made 
the acquaintance of the new fur animal,” 
he said. “ May I do so now ? ” 

“ Yes, of course! ” and Dick led the 
way to the nursery. 

Dick and Nell waited at the door of the 
room whilst Ferrier crept up to the cot. The 
dim light of the night-lamp showed the 
little, fair face of a child, fast asleep, clasping 
in her arms a soft fur toy, supposed to 
represent a rabbit, and always taken to bed 
with her. 

Bending down, Ferrier gently kissed her ; 
then, walking on tiptoe to the door, closed 
it softly after him. 

The moon was rising above the dense 
wood, shedding its silver light over the 
desolate spot, and making the belt of trees 
by contrast gloomier than ever, when the 
friends stepped out on to the verandah. 

“ Well, good-bye, Mrs. Adair. Good-bye, 
old chap,” and Ferrier sprang into the 
buggy waiting for him, and drove rapidly 
away. At the gate he turned to wave his 
hand and call back a message. 

A vague feeling of fear came over Adair 
as his friend’s manly figure disappeared 
in the shadow. 

“ Dick! ” his wife’s voice roused him. 
“ Let us sit out here,” she went on, drawing 
a low chair forward. 

Adair flung his long limbs on to a couch 
near her and lit a cigar. They began 
talking of their future, and what they 
would do when once they got away from 
there. 

“ It is hard lines on you, Nell,” Dick said, 
laying his hand on hers, and keeping it in 
his own firm grasp. 

“Not a bit, Dick. It does not matter. 
I am with you, and that is always enough 
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for me,” and the grey eyes were raised to his, 
full pf love, and also, if anyone chose to see, 
a quiet courage. 

He bent forward and kissed her. They 
were silent for a while ; then Dick said : 

“ I must give orders to have my horse 
ready early to-morrow. I have a long 
round to make.” 

He called for a servant; native servants 
are always at hand. There was no response. 
He called again, then rose and went into 
the house. After a short absence he 
returned ; his face looked grave. 

“ There is not a soul in the house or in the 
stables.” 

“ No servants, Dick! Where can they 
have gone ? ” 

Before he could reply, the sharp sound of 
a shot in the distance startled them. Hark ! 
Another and another! Nell clutched her 
husband’s arm. 

“ There’s mischief! ” he exclaimed, fling¬ 
ing away his cigar. “ We must be pre¬ 
pared in case they come this way.” 

She turned deathly white. 

“ Do you think the servants have joined 
them ?” she asked. 

“ I expect so. Now, Nell, put Joyce into 
our room ; she will be safer there. I must 
barricade the windows. This is the only 
side of the house they can get at, at present.” 

Nell Adair, with beating heart, sped 
quickly to her child’s room and carried her to 
her own, which opened off the drawing-room, 
now being prepared for the expected attack. 
She then went to her husband, who had 
already begun to pile up mattresses and 
boxes against the window, leaving an open¬ 
ing to enable him to pick off the assailants 
from behind the barricade. Suddenly, clear 
and sharp on the still night air, they heard 
the galloping of a horse. They rushed to 
the verandah, just in time to see an empty 
buggy go past, drawn by Ferrier’s grey 
mare they knew so well. Down its flank 
a stream of blood was flowing. 

Adair’s worst fears were confirmed. 

“ The brutes have shot Ferrier. We 
must be ready for them,” he said, drawing 
his wife quickly into the house. 

Rapidly he completed his preparations, 
placing the guns and ammunition ready 
at hand. He then took a revolver from a 
nail on the wall, and, turning away from 
Nell, proceeded to load it. 

“ What are you doing with that old 
revolver, Dick ? ” she asked, as he laid it 
on the table. “ I thought you said it was 
no use.”* 
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“ My little woman, my darling Nell,” he 
said, taking her in his arms—she was 
trembling violently—“ you will be very 
brave and calm ; I need your help. You will 
load and hand me the guns—you know 
how; I have often shown you. And now, 
dear ”—he spoke very gravely—“ you see 
that revolver. Should the Shans get the 
better of us, promise me you will not let 
yourself or Joyce fall alive into their 
hands. The revolver is loaded. Promise ! ” 
he repeated. 

There was a moment’s silence. Then her 
white lips said : 

“ I promise, Dick.” 

He pressed her to his heart; both felt it 
might be for the last time. No word was 
said. 

“ Dick ”—Nell’s voice broke the silence— 
“ what did Mr. Ferrier mean by ‘ sending 
on the men * ? He called it out just as he 
drove off.” 

“ Troops that Jones of the Ghurkas 
promised. Perhaps—perhaps they may 
have arrived ; and perhaps they heard the 
firing and may come.” He spoke as a man 
hoping against hope. 

All was now ready. They waited 
silently. It was not long before Dick saw 
some dark figures steal out from the shadow 
of the trees and run towards some bashes 
nearer. A shot struck the house, breaking 
away some of the plaster. Dick raised his 
Winchester and fired. The leaden messenger 
did its work well. One of the assail¬ 
ants fell ; the others fled into the darkness. 

There was no further movement for some 
minutes. Evidently the Shans had not 
expected any resistance. Then the bullets 
came thick and fast. 

Dick returned the fire steadily, handing 
the Winchester, when empty, to his wife to 
load and using his gun. Woodwork and 
plaster were being torn away by the bullets, 
and once the barricade caught fire, but Dick 
was prepared against that, and there was 
water at hand. The child had awakened, 
and they could hear its sobbing and terrified 
cries for “ Mother.” Nell dared not leave 
her husband. With aching heart she called 
that mother would soon come. The crying 
ceased for a while/but soon again the little 
voice was heard calling. 

The firing became more purposeful, and 
a body of men burst from the bushes and 
made for the house with savage determina¬ 
tion. Suddenly Dick, who was taking aim, 
staggered, and the gun dropped from his 
hand. His arm fell powerless by his side, 
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and with a groan he stumbled forward and 
lay prone in the darkness of the room. 

In an instant Nell seized the Winchester 
and continued firing till the cartridges were 
exhausted ; she knew there would be no 
time to reload. Then, snatching the gun 
from beside Dick’s inanimate form, she fired 
both barrels in rapid succession. 

The leader fell, and for a moment his 
followers were disconcerted and faltered. 
She turned to where her husband was lying 
and looked into his face. It was too dark 
for her to distinguish. , She took his hand 
and it fell limp from her clasp. With a 
heart-rending sob she rose, and was about 
to rush to the bedroom, when she saw the 
head of a Shan appear above the barricade. 
It was the work of an instant to seize the 
revolver Dick had placed on the table and 
fire. She missed. He raised himself to 
climb over. With an immense effort she 
steadied herself and again drew the trigger. 
With a yell of pain the man fell back. Nell 
ran to the bedroom, taking the revolver 
with her, and bolted the door. Even as she 
did so, she heard a fresh tumult and shouts, 
and lmcw the Shans were rushing on to 
renew the attack. On they came. She 
could hear the barricade give way—there 
was not a minute to lose, she must fulfil 
her promise—her child must not be left 
for torture. 

Joyce was clinging round her neck, and 
sobbing. How could she do it ? She 
hesitated, but Dick would not have made 
her promise so solemnly unless he had 
known something worse than death was 
before them. She must obey him. 

She pressed the child close, and drew the 
trigger. There was no report. She sum¬ 
moned all her courage and tried the next 
chamber. It failed. With fingers that 
trembled so that she could hardly hold the 
revolver, she opened the breach. Save for 
two exploded cartridges the weapon was 
empty. She then understood that the two 
shots she had fired were the only cartridges 
Dick had provided—for her and Joyce. 

She and her child were at the mercy of 
the Shans. 

Crash! The door fell in and the room 
filled with smoke. But what was it ? In 
the opening, instead of the cruel face of a 
Shan, she saw, dimly outlined in the thick 
atmosphere, figures in khaki. A clear 
voice rang out: “ It’s all right, Mrs. Adair ! ” 
Then, as she swayed and fell, her husband’s 
voice—weak and faint, but still his voice : 

“ Nell! My brave girl! ” 
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A Fateful Ride. * * * * 

* * * By CARROLL WATSON RANKIN. 


Horn) the misbehaviour of a motor-car <was responsible for a love affair . 


M ISS LAYTON, on the steps of a little 
hotel on Loch Tay, tapped a dainty 
foot impatiently. Her vexed eyes 
swept the loch and the distant hills before 
returning to rest moodily on her mother’s 
undisturbed countenance. 

“ It’s exceedingly strange. I can’t see 
the least vestige of smoke anywhere about. 
That boat should have been in sight an hour 
ago. You know if it doesn’t come to-day 
there won’t be the slightest hope of seeing 
it until Saturday. Oh, what an unleavable 
place ! ” 

“ Yes,” agreed Mrs. Layton, continuing 
to knit placidly, “ staying in a place like 
this is no better than being cast away on a 
desert island.” 

“ But what am I going to do ? ” 

Mrs. Layton shrugged her fat shoulders 
helplessly. 

Carter, just round the corner and stretched 
at full length (which was no great length, 
for Carter, to his great distress, was short) 
in the most comfortable of hammocks, sat 
up, shook his twisted, somewhat shabby 
garments into place, and sauntered carelessly 
towards the steps. The moment he had 
hoped for since early morning had arrived, 
but his quiet eyes, set in a thin, dark coun¬ 
tenance, gave no hint of the fulfilment 
of hope. 

He paused just where the ladies were 
sitting and turned leisurely to survey the 
loch. 

“ Oh, don’t you see just the faintest 
scrap of smoke anywhere ? ” pleaded Miss 
Layton, tumbling neatly into Carter’s 
little trap. 

“ Not the tiniest sign.” 

“ I think it’s too bad,” complained the 
girl, glad to find an obviously sympathetic 
iistener; “ Captain Gregory promised 
faithfully to come to-day with his old boat, 
and he hasn’t kept his word. It’s too 
provoking. I’m to be Helen Hewitt’s 
bridesmaid the day after to-morrow, and 
unless I get to Callander to-night I can’t 
catch my train in the morning. It’s all my 


own fault; I should have gone last Satur¬ 
day, but it was so lovely here, and that 
wretched Captain Gregory promised so 
faithfully-rnh, it’s too bad ! ” 

“ I think,” said Carter, with his usual, 
almost exasperatingly deliberate manner, 
“ that I can see a way out of the difficulty.” 

“Oh, can you?” breathed the girl 
excitedly. “ Are there horses ? Is there a 
boat I can hire ? ” 

“No, but I’m going to Callander this 
evening in my motor.” 

“ Your what ? Did I hear you say 
motor ? ” The girl eyed Carter incredulously; 
“ Your motor ? ” 

Carter smiled; 

He and Ruth Layton had spent four weeks 
under the same roof, and she had not even 
suspected him of a motor. 

“ It’s somewhere down in the cellar,” he 
explained, “ and nothing to brag of. You 
see, the roads about here were so dis¬ 
appointingly rough that I couldn’t use 
the thing.” 

“ Have you ever taken it from here to 
Callander ? ” asked Mrs. Layton distrust¬ 
fully. “ I’ve no faith in motor-cars.” 

“ Once,” replied Carter, inwardly praying 
that the small grey cloud over the purple 
hills did not portend either rain or 
steamboats. “ After you reach Kilim, 
the road is really very good. I did the 
journey easily in three hours. I’m sorry the 
car holds only two, or I’d ask you to try 
it.” 

“ It really isn’t quite the thing,” demurred 
Mrs. Layton, knitting more vigorously, 
“ for you and Ruth to go alone, but-” 

“ Nonsense,” scoffed outspoken Ruth, 
tossing a wilful head. “ I spent three 
hours yesterday with Mr. Maitland in 
a boat, three hours the day before fishing 
with Mr. Drake, and three hours in a 
motor-car with Mr. Carter aren’t likely 
to stir up Mrs. Grundy when she doesn’t 
know either of us from Adam.” 

“ I’ll be round in two jiffies,” smiled 
Carter, turning to depart. “ You see, 
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it’s a quarter past four now, and it’s a trip 
that’s best taken by daylight. It won’t 
take me long to get the thing ready.” 

“ I really don’t like the idea of your 
going so far alone with him, Ruth,” said 
canventional Mrs. Layton. “ We know 
nothing about the man.” 

“ Except that he fishes enthusiastically 
for six hours a day, gazes at us with melan¬ 
choly, half-disapproving eyes for four more, 
cats and speaks like a gentleman, and never 
mentions his past. I have a theory. 
He has been disappointed in love—some 
tall princess who looks down upon his nice 
black head from a scornful height—and 
he thinks I resemble her. You must admit 
that he looks at me oftener than he does 
at you.” 

This was not surprising, for Ruth was 
a decidedly attractive girl. Neither blonde 
nor brunette, she had been blessed with 
some of the best points of both type3 of 
beauty. 

Her brown hair,, touched with gold, 
curled frankly; her eyes were grey with 
brown flecks. She was twenty-four years 
old and full of girlish enthusiasm. As 
she stood, half-an-hour later, beside Carter, 
the advantage in height and breadth was 
ever so slightly hers. 

The car, pushed into sight at that moment 
by a waiter and a stalwart assistant, 
showed signs of wear and rough usage. 
It was certainly not a new machine, but 
it looked comfortable. 

It was evident to even doubting Mrs. 
Layton, who actually stopped knitting 
long enough to witness the departure, 
that Carter understood the shabby little 
machine that chug-chugged so cheerfully 
away from the hotel. 

Ruth, with a sigh of relief at finding 
her troubles over, relaxed slightly, leant 
comfortably against the cushions, and fell 
to studying her chauffeur’s profile. 

The thin, dark face was not handsome. 
The bones showed too prominently, and 
the slender, aristocratic nose was not quite 
straight. The dark eyes, however, were 
good, and the mouth, with its clear-cut, 
refined, firmly-closed lower lip, was dis¬ 
tinctly pleasing. 

That he was a gentleman, in spite of his 
invariably inexpensive attire, was evident 
at a glance. 

At the lakeside hotel, with its many 
opportunities for mild or more serious 
flirtations. Carter had been the one man to 
hold aloof, 
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Other less fortunate fishermen had made 
brief visits, to depart leaving their hearts, they 
declared stoutly, with pretty, lively Ruth. 

Carter had sat opposite the girl at table 
for four solid weeks, but if his heart were 
not still all his own, he had given no outward 
sign of having lost any portion of it. 

He had displayed no jealousy, he had 
shown no eagerness for her company; 
yet when circumstances had thrown them 
together—and he had, it is true, sometimes 
unobtrusively assisted circumstances—he 
had proved a thoroughly pleasant 
acquaintance. 

Ruth, however, could not understand 
his attitude. She was accustomed to de¬ 
votion of a decidedly strenuous sort, and 
here was a man—a wonderfully attrac¬ 
tive man at that—who had failed to pay 
tribute. She wondered why. 

* * * * * 

“ I love the woods,” said Ruth, sniffing 
contentedly at the spicy odours of the pines. 
“ I’d like to live under one of those big, 
sweet-smelling trees all summer long.” 

“ I see,” said Carter, turning to smile 
comprehendingly: “ ‘ A book of verse3 

underneath the bough-’ ” 

“ Nonsense,” laughed Ruth happily. 
“ I’m afraid I’d want all the comforts of 
home, a water-tight tent, and a generous 
supply of provisions properly served three 
times a day. But it really seems almost 
sacrilegious to go racing along this heavenly 
road in this undryad-like fashion. One 
should go softly and on foot.” 

“ Are you good for twenty-six miles % ” 
asked Carter. 

“I’m afraid not,” returned the girl, 
smilingly displaying a delicately-shod foot. 
“ These are my town shoes, and they were 
not built for country roads. I don’t expect 
to do any walking this journey.” 

For the next hour the car maintained a 
steady but not precisely a rapid pace, 
while its occupants chatted merrily of 
books they had read or meant to read. 

Carter had not hitherto enjoyed such a 
long, uninterrupted conversation with Ruth, 
for Maitland or Drake had monopolised 
her time. This, however, was Carter’s 
hour, and he was making the best of it. 

Ruth, too, seemed contented with the 
car’s low rate of speed, and it was not until 
the vehicle emerged from the wood to run 
on higher ground, along a road bordered, 
but not shaded, by elders, that either of 
them noticed the sky. 
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Some Events on an Interrupted Journey < 


It had grown dark and threatening. 
Both eyed it with dismay. 

“ We’ll have to race for Callander,” said 
Carter, reluctantly increasing his • speed. 
“ It’s going to rain in a few minutes.” 

“ Which of these roads do we take ? ” 
asked Ruth a few moments later, noticing 
suddenly that the highway forked. 

Carter brought the machine to an abrupt 
standstill and jumped to the ground. 

“ I’ll have to investigate,” said he. “ I 
declare I haven’t an idea this moment 
which of those two roads it was I took last 
time, but the proper one should show more 
signs of wear than the other.” 

A moment later he returned, climbed in, 
and started the machine. 

“ I think” said the obviously puzzled 
young man rather dubiously, “ that this 
is the right road; if it isn’t we can come back. 
They look precisely alike.” 

“ Where doe3 the other go ? ” 

“ I haven’t an idea. If this is the right 
road (and it seems to be keeping the right 
direction), we shall reach Callander by seven, 
provided we have luck.” 

But luck they did not have. Within five 
minutes it began to rain—a heavy, settled, 
steady downpour that threatened to last 
for hours. 

Carter pulled a waterproof cloak from 
under the seat and insisted on Ruth wearing 
it. The necessary delay was disastrous, for 
the little car refused obstinately to start. 
Carter crawled underneath and did things 
to sundry bolts and nuts and the machine 
started off bravely, but the huge, wet tyres 
gathered a ludicrous burden of mud, and 
progress was slow. 

The road had been sloping gradually 
downward towards a second deep, dark 
wood. Here travelling was certainly 
better, but under the trees, where twittering 
birds were already settling themselves 
for the night, it was twilight. 

“ I’ll have to light the lamps,” said Carter, 
again bringing the motor-car to a standstill, 
and groping for matches. “ It’s getting 
dark awfully early, but don’t be frightened— 
we can make better time over this partly 
sheltered road.” 

“ I’m not afraid,” said Ruth, who had 
removed her hat and was looking particu¬ 
larly lovely with her wet hair curled about 
her serene, trustful countenance. “ I’m 
sure we’re perfectly safe, and I always did 
like paddling about in the rain.” 

For perhaps five minutes after the lamps 
were lighted the car ran smoothly. Then, 


just as Carter began to feel confident that 
their troubles were over, there was a sudden, 
sharp, grinding shriek from somewhere under¬ 
neath, something gave way unexpectedly, 
and the machine stopped with an abruptness 
that would have hurled Ruth over the dash¬ 
board if Carter had not opportunely seized 
her nearest elbow. 

The rain by this time was coming down 
in a steady torrent. 

“ Have you any idea,” asked Ruth, 
“ where we are ? ” 

“ No,” said Carter ruefully, “ I haven’t; 
but wherever it is, I’m afraid we’ll have to 
stay unless you’re willing to walk.” 

“ I’m not,” replied Ruth promptly. 
“ I couldn’t, in these ridiculous shoes, 
and in all this mud—these thin soles wouldn’t 
last ten minutes. What’s the alternative ? ” 

“ A night in the wood, I’m afraid,” 
returned Carter gravely. “ I could leave 
you-” 

“ To be frightened to death,” cried Ruth, 
clutching his wet sleeve nervously, “ while 
you are miles away, hunting for a farm¬ 
house ? I think not. If I’m going to 
stay here, you’re going to stay, too. It 
may clear up. How far do you suppose 
we are from Callander ? ” 

“ That’s what troubles me most,” con¬ 
fessed Carter, patting Ruth’s clinging hands 
reassuringly. “ If we’re on the right road, 
which I very much doubt, the distance 
is about four miles, I imagine, but the rain 
seems to have blotted out every landmark, 
so I can’t be sure. If this is the wrong 
road it would, of course, be seven or eight 
miles further ; nothing at all in daylight in 
fair weather, but utterly impossible in this.” 

“ But what are we going to do ? ” 

“ You said two hours ago that you 
wanted to live under a tree. I’m afraid 
you’re going to.” 

“ I said with a tent and provisions,” 
objected Ruth, who stood in the misty, 
luminous path made by the lamps, her 
eyes grown suddenly wide with apprehension, 
her cheeks pale. 

“ You shall have both,” promised Carter, 
unscrewing one of the lights. “ Just stand 
here like a brave girl while I find your tree.” 

“ You won’t go far,” pleaded Ruth, 
with a little shudder. “I’m not afraid 
with you here, but it’s horribly dark and 
lonely all by oneself. It’s—it’s really 
terrifying.” 

Having found a suitable tree with a 
small open space beside it, Carter, whose 
movements Ruth could watch from the road, 
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gathered dry twigs and succeeded in finding 
a few bits of bark and in building a small 
but cheerful fire. 

This accomplished, he bent two small 
saplings almost to the ground and, with 
bits of string, firmly fastened them down. 

Over the bent saplings he hung one 
of the two rubber blankets unearthed 
from the car’s surprising interior. The 
other blanket was stretched on the ground 
inside the improvised tent, and over a thick 
cushion of hastily gathered boughs. 

“ Now for supper,” cried Carter cheerfully, 
assisting Ruth from the faithless motor-car 
to the driest spot within the circle of genial 
firelight. “ Do you prefer tea or coffee ? ” 

“ Coffee,” said Ruth, remembering 
Carter’s preference for that beverage. 
“ Can’t I help ? It’s really quite com¬ 
fortably dry here by the fire, and this 
great spreading tree is like an umbrella.” 

“ Sit on this log,” said Carter, dragging 
it closer to the fire, and turning its dry side 
uppermost. “ You may heat this long 
handled frying-pan while I see how much 
water my two tin pails have caught. We’re 
to have bacon, coffee, and biscuits. I 
never travel without a well-filled kit, 
but this is the first time I’ve had occasion 
to use it.” 

The coffee properly boiled, and the bacon 
fried, the castaways, as they dubbed them¬ 
selves merrily, crawled under the shelter 
Carter had made, to eat, by the light of the 
replenished fire, an exceedingly satisfying 
meal. 

When they could eat no more, Carter 
deftly cleared away all signs of the feast 
and produced cards and a cribbage board. 

They played game after game as com¬ 
fortably as they had played one evening 
a week previously, at the hotel—more 
comfortably, perhaps, for there was no 
third person to disturb the count. 

Afterwards, when the game palled, and 
while the darkness and the rain lasted, 
the castaways exchanged confidences and 
discreet compliments. 

At two o’clock the rain ceased and the 
stars came out. The branches of a fallen 
tree had provided ample firewood and 
the castaways had managed to keep warm 
and fairly dry. 

At four the surrounding blackness melted 
away, and a forest of grey tree trunks 
stood half-revealed and ghostlike. At half¬ 
past five it was daylight. 

Carter, whistling cheerfully, raked the 
smouldering fire into shape and cooked 
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breakfast. After drinking their coffee, 
neither Carter nor serene Ruth looked any 
the worse for the sleepless night. 

“ You’re a first-rate camper,” declared 
Carter, packing his cooking utensils neatly 
one within another. “ But I’m afraid 
we’ll have to make quick tracks now for 
Callander if you’re to catch that train.” 

At that moment the lively jingle of a 
cowbell called them hastily to the roadside. 

Carter asked the grinning youth who 
followed the cows how far they were from 
the town. 

“ Less than a mile,” returned the lad. 
“You just keep straight along this road, 
and there you are. Broke down, did you ? 
Well, wait till I get these cows to pasture 
up that there path and I’ll push your 
go-cart in for you if you like.” 

“ Only a mile ! ” gasped Ruth; “ Why, 
how perfectly scandalous.” 

“ Only a mile ! ” exclaimed Carter. 

“ I never would have believed it. I was 
convinced that we were on the wrong 
road.” 

Later Ruth and Carter followed the car 
townwards, but at a slow pace, for Carter 
was assuring Ruth that he had loved her 
devotedly from the moment of her arrival at 
the hotel, and was certainly not proposing 
marriage merely from a quixotic sense 
of duty; and Ruth was assuring Carter 
that, although she hadn’t been conscious 
of loving him previously to that perfectly 
dreadful, delightful night, his temderness 
and courtesy during those hours of darkness 
had certainly made it possible for her to 
consider his proposal seriously. 

“ But why,” asked Ruth, trudging cheer¬ 
fully along the highway in the glorious 
sunlight, “ didn’t you say anything about 
your affections when you were at the 
hotel ? ” 

“ Because I was so abominably sensitive 
about my height and my money—I’m 
disgustingly short and disgracefully rich.” 

“ Were you waiting to grow taller and 
poorer ? ” queried Ruth. 

“ Not exactly. I wanted to be loved 
for myself, not for my money ; but I couldn’t 
imagine any girl taking kindly to a man 
nearly an inch shorter than herself.” 

“ Bless you,” cried Ruth, “ you seemed 
monstrously tall to me last night when I 
was feeling so little and afraid in all that 
darkness.” 

“ I know it,” said Carter, drawing her 
close. “ That was what gave me the courage 
to ask you.” 
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Romances of the Road. * 
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Few are the roads that boast no element of romance . The garden 
path along which the little child takes its first brave toddle; the roads 
trodden by the oft unwilling feei of scholars; the lanes along which 
young lovers enjoy their moonlight strolls; the highways to toil and 
pleasure , to sorrow and happiness—each yields a romance peculiarly 
its own . And in this series w: have gathered the gems of romance 
from classic roads and embodied the extracts under one common head. 


TOM BROWN’S JOURNEY TO SCHOOL. 

jt From “Tom Brown's Schooldays,” by THOMAS HUGHES. 


(Published by C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd.) 

Many schoolboy stories have been written since “ Tom Brown!s Schooldays ” took the 
reading world by storm some fifty years ago , but Thomas Hughes' famous book still holds 
its own , and fascinates old and young alike. The Dean of Wells, a former master of Rugby, 
once said that it was perhaps the best boys' book in the world , or, if that proud place 
was already claimed by “ Robinson Crusoe!' then “ Tom Brown ” was , he considered, 
the second best. 

Its success was immediate and extraordinary and before it had been out a year it had reached 
a fifth edition. 

It is commonly believed that the character of Arthur was a living portrait of Dean Stanley , 
and there can be no doubt that the author's brother, George Hughes, was the original of 
Tom Brown himself , but in the preface to the second edition the author denied that there 
were any direct portraits in the book, “ except in the case of Dr. Arnold ,” he says , “ where 
the true name is given." The characters of Tom and Arthur were doubtless suggested 
by Dean Stanley and George Hughes , but as the author has repudiated in print the idei 
that they were actual portraits , they must not be considered as such. The portrait of 
Dr. Arnold is, of course, complete and unmistakable. He was head master of Rugby 
from August , 1828, to June , 1842, when he died suddenly—in harness, as he himself 
would have wished. 

The book follows the events of Tom Brown's school career, and the following extract describes 
the country lad's journey from his Berkshire home to the famous school. 


“ 1VTOW, sir, time to get up, if you please. 

JL\| Tally-ho coach for Leicester’11 be 
round in half-an-hour, and don’t 
wait for nobody.” So spake the Boots of 
the Peacock Inn, Islington, at half-past two 
o’clock on the morning of a day in the early 
part of November, 183—, giving Tom at 
the same time a shake by the shoulder, 
and then putting down a candle and carrying 
off his shoes to clean. 

Tom and his father had arrived in town 
from Berkshire the day before, and, finding, 
on inquiry, that the Birmingham coaches 
which ran from the city did not pass through 
Rugby, : : : had resolved that Tom 
should travel down by the Tally-ho, which 
diverged from the main road and passed 


through Rugby itself. And as the Tally-ho 
was an early coach, they had driven out to 
the Peacock to be on the road. . . . 

At ten minutes to three he was down in 
the coffee-room in his stockings, carrying 
his hat-box, coat, and comforter in his hand ; 
and there he found his father nursing a 
bright fire, and a cup of hot coffee and a hard 
biscuit on the table. 

“ Now then, Tom, give us your things 
here, and drink this ; there’s nothing like 
starting warm, old fellow.” 

Tom addressed himself to the coffee, and 
prattled away while he worked himself 
into his shoes and his great-coat. 

And just as he is swallowing his last mouth¬ 
ful, winding his comforter round his throat, 
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and tucking the ends into the breast of his 
coat, the horn sounds, Boots looks in and 
says: “ Tally-ho, sir,” and they hear the 
ring and the rattle of the four fast trotters 
and the town-drag as it dashes up to the 
Peacock. 

“ Anything for us, Bob ? ” says the burly 
guard, dropping down from behind, and 
slapping himself across the chest. 

“ Young genl’m’n, Rugby; three parcels 
Leicester, hamper o’ game, Rugby,” answers 
hostler. 

“ Tell young gent to look alive,” says 
guard, opening the hind-boot and shooting 
in the parcels after examining them by the 
lamps. “ Here, shove the portmanteau 
up a-top—1*11 fasten him presently. Now 
then, sir, jump up behind.” 

“ Good-bye, father—my love at home.” 
A last shake of the hand. Up goes Tom, 
the guard catching his hat-box and holding 
on with one hand, while with the other he 
claps the horn to his mouth. Toot—toot— 
toot! the hostler lets go their heads, the four 
bays plunge at the collar, and away goes 
the Tally-ho into the darkness, forty-five 
seconds from the time they pulled up. : : . 

Tom stands up on the coach, and looks 
back at his father’s figure as long as he can 
see it, and then the guard, having disposed 
of his luggage, comes to an anchor, and 
finishes his buttonings and other preparations 
for facing the three hours before dawn; 
no joke, for those who minded cold; on a fast 
coach in November, in the reign of his late 
Majesty. 7 : ; 

Then you knew what cold was, and what 
it was to be without legs, for not a bit of 
feeling had you in them after the first half 
hour. But it had its pleasures, the old, dark 
ride: 

First there was the consciousness of 
silent endurance so dear to every Englishman 
—of standing out against something and 
not giving in. Then there was the music 
of the rattling harness, and the ring of the 
horses’ feet on the hard road, and the glare 
of the two bright lamps through the steaming 
hoar frost, over the leaders’ ears, into the 
darkness ; and the cheery toot of the guard’s 
horn to warn some drowsy pikeman or 
hostler at the next change ; and the looking 
forward to daylight—and last, but not least, 
the delight of returning sensation in your 
toes. : 7 : 

The Tally-ho is past St. Albans, and Tom 
is enjoying the ride, though half-frozen. 
The guard, who is alone with him on the 
back of the coach, is silent, but has muffled 
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Tom’s feet up in straw, and put the end of 
an oat-sack over his knees. The darkness 
has driven him inwards, and he has gone 
over his little past life, and thought of all 
his doings and promises, and of his mother, 
and sister, and his father’s last words; and 
has made fifty good resolutions, and means 
to bear himself like a brave Brown as he 
is, though a young one. 

Then he has been forward into the mysteri¬ 
ous boy-future, speculating as to what sort 
of a place Rugby is, and what they do there, 
and calling up all the stories of public-school 
life which he has heard from big boys in 
the holidays. He is chock full of hope and 
life notwithstanding the cold, and kicks 
his heels against the back-board, and would 
like to sing, only he doesn’t know how his 
friend the silent guard might take it. 

And now the dawn breaks at the end of 
the fourth stage, and the coach pulls up at 
a little road-side inn with huge stables behind: 
There is a bright fire gleaming through the 
red curtains of the bar window, and the 
door is open. 

The coachman catches his whip into a 
double thong, and throws it to the hostler ; 
the steam of the horses rises straight up into 
the air. He has put them along over the 
last two miles, and is two minutes before 
his time; he rolls down from the box and 
into the inn. The guard rolls off behind. 

“ Now, sir,” he says to Tom, “ you just 
jump down, and I’ll give you a drop of 
something to keep the cold out.” 

Tom finds a difficulty in jumping, or indeed 
in finding the top of the wheel with his 
feet, which may be in the next world for all 
he feels; so the guard picks him off the 
coach top, and sets him on his legs, and 
they stump off into the bar, and join the 
coachman and the other outside passengers. 

Here a fresh-looking barmaid serves them 
each with a glass of early purl as they stand 
before the fire, coachman and guard ex¬ 
changing business remarks. The purl 
warms the cockles of Tom’s heart, and makes 
him cough. 

“ Rare tackle that, sir, of a cold morning,” 
says the coachman, smiling. “ Time’s up.” 
They are out again and up; coachee, the 
last, gathering the reins into his hard, and 
talking to Jem the hostler about the mare’s 
shoulder, and then, swinging himself up on 
to the box, the horses dashing off in a 
canter before he falls into his seat. Toot- 
toot-tootle-too goes the horn, and away 
they are again, five-and-thirty miles on 
their road (nearly half-way to Rugby, 
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thinks Tom), and the prospect of breakfast 
at the end of their stage. 

And now they begin to see, and the early 
life of the country-side comes out; a market 
cart or two, men in smock frocks going to 
their work pipe in mouth, a whiff of which 
is no bad smell this bright morning. The 
sun gets up, and the mist shines like silver 
gauze. They pass the hounds jogging along 
to a distant meet, at the heels of the hunts¬ 
man’s hack, whose face is about the colour 
of his old pink, as he exchanges greetings 
with coachman and guard. 

Now they pull up at a lodge, and take on 
board a well muffled-up sportsman, with 
his gun case and carpet bag. An early up- 
coach meets them and the coachmen gather 
up their horses, and pass one another with 
the accustomed lift of the elbow, each team 
doing eleven miles an hour, with a mile to 
spare behind if necessary. And here comes 
breakfast. 

“ Twenty minutes here, gentlemen,” says 
the coachman, as they pull up at half-past 
seven at the inn-door. : ; : 

Tom has eaten kidney and pigeon pie, 
and imbibed coffee till his little skin is as 
tight as a drum ; and then has the further 
pleasure of paying the head waiter out of his 
own purse in a dignified manner, and walks 
out before the inn door to see the horses 
put to. This is done leisurely, and in a 
highly-finished manner by the hostlers, as 
if they enjoyed not being hurried. 

Coachman comes out with his way-bill, 
and puffing a fat cigar which the sportsman 
has given him. Guard emerges from the 
tap, where he prefers breakfasting, lick¬ 
ing round a tough-looking, doubtful 
cheroot. : : : 

“ Let ’em go, Dick ! ” The hostlers fly 
back, drawing off the cloths from their 
glossy loins, and away we go through the 
market-place and down the High Street, 
looking in the first-floor windows and seeing 
several worthy burgesses shaving thereat; 
while all the shop-boys, who are cleaning the 
windows, and housemaids, who are doing 
the steps, stop, and look pleased as we rattle 
past, as if it were part of their legitimate 
morning’s amusement. We clear the town, 
and are well out between the hedgerows 
again as the town clock strikes eight. 

The sun shines almost warmly, and break¬ 
fast has oiled all springs and loosened all 
tongues. Tom is encouraged by a remark 
or two of the guard’s between the puffs of 
his oily cheroot, and besides is getting tired 
of not talking. He is too full of his destina¬ 


tion to talk about anything else; and so 
asks the guard if he knows Rugby; 

“ Goes through it every day of my life. 
Twenty minutes before twelve down— 
ten o’clock up.” 

“ What sort of a place is it, please ? ” 
says Tom. 

Guard looks at him with a comical ex¬ 
pression. 

“ Werry out-o’-the-way place, sir; no 
paving to streets, no lighting. ’Mazing big 
horse and cattle fair in autumn—lasts a 
week—just over now. Takes town a week 
to get clean after it. Fairish hunting country. 
But slow place, sir, slow place ; off the main 
road, you see—only three coaches a day, 
and one on ’em a two-’oss wan, more like 
a hearse nor a coach—Regulator—comes 
from Oxford. Young genl’m’n at school 
calls her Pig and Whistle, and goes up to 
college by her (six miles an hour) when they 
goes to enter. Belong to school, sir ? ” 

“ Yes,” says Tom, not unwilling for a 
moment that the guard should think him an 
old boy. But then, having some qualms 
as to the truth of the assertion, and seeing 
that if he were to assume the character of 
an old boy, he couldn’t go on asking the 
questions he wanted, added: “ that is to say, 
I’m on my way there now. I’m a new boy.” 

The guard looked as if he knew this quite 
as well as Tom. 

“ You’re werry late, sir,” says the guard, 
“ only six weeks to-day to the end of the 
half.” Tom assented. “ We takes up five 
loads this day six weeks, and Monday and 
Tuesday arter. Hopes we shall have the 
pleasure of carrying you back.” 

Tom said he hoped they would; but he 
thought within himself that his fate would 
ptobably be the Pig and Whistle. 

“ It pays uncommon, cert’nly,” continues 
the guard. “ Werry free with their cash 
is the young genl’m’n. But Lor’ bless you, 
we gets into such rows all ’long the road, 
what wi’ their pea-shooters, and long whips, 
and hollering, and upsetting everyone as 
comes by; I’d a sight sooner carry one or 
two on ’em, sir, as I may be carryin’ of you 
now, than a coach-load.” 

“ What do they do with the pea¬ 
shooters ? ” inquires Tom; 

“ Do wi’ ’em ? Why, peppers everyone’s 
faces as we comes near, ’cept the young gals, 
and breaks windows wi’ them, too, some on 
’em shoots so hard. Now, ’twas just here 
last June as we was a-driving up the first- 
day boys, they was mendin’ a quarter mile 
of road, and there was a lot of Irish chaps, 
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reg’lar roughs, a-breaking stones. As we 
comes up, ‘ Now, boys,’ says young gent 
on the box (smart young fellow, and desper’t 
reckless), ‘ here’s fun ! Let the Pats have 
it about the ears.’ 

“ ‘ Heaven’s sake, sir ! ’ says Bob (that’s 
my mate the coachman), ‘ don’t go for to 
shoot at ’em, they’ll knock us off the coach.’ 

‘ Damme, coachee,’ says my young lord, 
‘ you ain’t afraid; hoora, boys! let ’em 
have it! ’ ‘ Hoora ! ’ sings out the others, 

and fill their mouths chock full of peas to 
last the whole line. 

“ Bob, seeing as ’twas come, knocks his 
hat over his eyes, hollers to his ’osses, and 
shakes ’em up, and away we goes up to the 
line on ’em, twenty miles an hour. The 
Pats began to hoora too, thinking it was a 
runaway, and first lot on ’em stands grinnin’ 
and wavin’ their old hats as we comes 
abreast on ’em; and then you’d a-laughed 
to see how took aback and choking savage 
they looked, when they gets the peas a- 
stinging all over ’em. But, bless you, the 
laugh weren’t all on our side, sir, by a long 
way. We was going so fast, and they was 
so took aback, that they didn’t take what 
was up till we was half-way up the line. 
Then ’twas ‘ look out ’ surely. 

“They howb all down the line fit to 
frighten you, some on ’em runs arter us, 
and tries to clamber up behind, only we 
hits ’em over the fingers, and pulls their 
hands off; one as had had it very sharp 
act’ly runs right at the leaders, as though 
he’d ketch ’em by the heads, only luckily 
for him he misses his tip, and comes over a 
heap o’ stones first. The rest picks up 
stones and gives it us right away till we 
gets out of shot, the young gents holding 
out werry manful with the pea-shooters 
and such stones as lodged on us, and a 
pretty many there was, too. 

“ Then Bob picks hisself up again, and 
looks at young gent on box werry solemn. 
Bob’d had a rum un in the ribs which’d 
like to ha’ knocked him off the box, or made 
him drop the reins. Young gent on box 
picks hisself up, and so does we all, and looks 
round to count damage. Box’s head cut 
open and his hat gone , nother young gent’s 
hat gone ; mine knocked in at the side ; and 
not one on us as wasn’t black and blue 
somewheres or another, most on ’em all 
over. Two pound ten to pay for damage 
to paint, which they subscribed for there 
and then, and give Bob and me an extra 
half-sovereign each; but I wouldn’t go 
down that line again not for twenty half- 
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sovereigns.” And the guard shook his 
head slowly, and got up and blew a clear, 
brisk toot-toot. 

“ What fun! ” said Tom, who could 
scarcely contain his pride at the exploit 
of his future school-fellows. He longed 
already for the end of the half that he might. 
join them. 

“ ’Tain’t such good fun though, sir, for 
the folks as meets the coach, nor for w r e who 
has to go back with it next day. Them 
Irishers last summer had all got stones 
ready for us, and was all but letting drive, 
and we’d got two reverend gents aboard, too. 
We pulled up at the beginning of the line, 
and pacified them, and we’re never going 
to carry no more pea-shooters, unless they 
promises not to fire when there’s a line of 
Irish chaps a-stone-breaking.” . . . 

Tom showed such undisguised and open- 
mouthed interest in his narrations that the 
old guard rubbed up his memory and 
launched out into a graphic history of all 
the performances of the boys on the roads 
for the last twenty years. . . ; 

The guard had finished an account of a 
desperate fight which had happened at 
one of the fairs between the drovers and 
the farmers with their whips, and the boys 
with cricket bats and wickets, which arose 
out of a pi ay fid but objectionable practice 
of the boys going round to the public-houses, 
and taking the lynch-pins out of the wheels 
of the gigs, and was moralising upon the 
way in which the Doctor—“ a terrible stern 
man, he’d heard tell ”—had come down upon 
several of the performers, “ sending three 
on ’em off next morning, each in a po-chay 
with a parish constable,” when they turned 
a corner and neared the milestone, the 
third from Rugby. By the stone two boys 
stood, their jackets buttoned tight, waiting 
for the coach. 

“ Look here, sir,” says the guard, after 
giving a sharp toot-toot, “ there’s two on 
’em, out and out runners they be. They 
comes out about twice or three times a 
week and spurts a mile alongside of us.” 

And as they came up, sure enough away 
went two boys, along the footpath, keeping 
up with the horses ; the first a light, clean- 
made fellow, going on springs, the other 
stout and round-shouldered, labouring in 
his pace, but going as dogged as a bull- 
terrier. 

Old Blow-hard looked on admiringly. 
“ See how beautiful that there ’un holds 
hisself together, and goes from his hips, 
sir,” said he; “ he’s a ’mazin’ fine runner.* 
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Now, many a coachman as drives a first- 
rate team’d put it on, and try to pass ’em; 
But Bob, sir, bless you, he’s tender-hearted ; 
he’d sooner pull in a bit if he see’d ’em a- 
gettin’ beat. I do b’lieve, too, as that 
there un’d sooner break his heart than let 
us go by afore next milestone.” 

At the second milestone the boys pulled 
up short, and waved their hats to the guard, 
who had his watch out, and shouted “ 4.56,” 
thereby indicating that the mile had been 


done in four seconds under the five minutes. 
They passed several more parties of boys, 
all of them objects of the deepest interest 
to Tom, and came in sight of the town at 
ten minutes before twelve. Tom fetched a 
long breath, as though he had never 
spent a pleasanter day. Before he went to 
bed he had quite settled that it must be the 
greatest day he should ever spend, and 
didn’t alter his opinion for many a long year 
—if he has yet. 


SARAH TULDON’S RIDE. ^ ^ 

Jt, jk jk Fro7it “ Sarah Tuldon” by OR ME A GNUS, 

(Published by WaYd, Lock, & Co. Ltd.) 

Mr. Orme Agnus, like Thomas Hardy, lays his plots in the fascinating district of 
Wessex, and draws his characters from the sturdy types of Dorsetshire peasantry there. 
His heroine, Sarah Tuldon, is one of the most delightful and cleverly-dratm characters 
in fiction, a mixture of shrewdness and frankness, with a lovable nature and a heart of gold. 

The story tells how she is brought up by an aunt at Corfe, and returns home to metamor¬ 
phose a neglected hovel into a decent dwelling. Her parents do not appreciate her efforts, 
but Sarahs character is a strong one and she brooks no interference. Withal, she is pretty 
and exceedingly vain, and soon has a host of rustic admirers at her heels, including 
“«Targe ” Hanger, the Squire's keeper; but she makes up her mind to marry David 
Mockell, a loutish farmer, who admires her in a sheepish kind of way, and when Sarah 
makes up her mind she is adamant. 

David, a weak waverer, becomes engaged to her, but his relatives interfere, and he is 
persuaded to jilt Sarah for Mary Dunnen, a fat, rich widow from Bristol. He gives her 
the slip and starts off to Dorchester, but Sarah borrows a horse and, followed by the good 
wishes of the villagers, pluckily rides after him, with what result will be seen by the 
following extract. 

Sarah makes David an excellent wife, and, in spite of her “ managing ways," is adored 
in the village for her goodness and nobility of character. 


S HORTLY after six o’clock on the night 
of the ninth of January, David 
nervously mounted his horse, and 
set off across the fields to reach a by-road, 
that debouched a mile below the village, 
on the main road to Dorchester. 

It was not a favourable time for secrecy. 
Two days before Christmas the wind had 
veered to the north-east, and brought a 
heavy fall of snow, which was succeeded by 
a keen frost, the beginning, as it proved, 
of a spell of weather that was long memor¬ 
able, for the Christmas snow lay on the 
ground till the spring equinox. Moreover, 
the sky was cloudless, and the moon near 
its first quarter ; and yet in spite of all these 
drawbacks, David was near getting away 
privily. . ; ; 


It was by accident that George Hanger 
and Thomas Wallsey, one of Farmer Pelley’s 
hands, who was on his way home from 
work, saw him. Both hastened with the 
tidings into the village; Wallsey # taking 
his news to the Three Tuns, Hanger going 
direct to Tuldon’s cottage. 

In a few minutes neighbour had carried 
the news to neighbour, and all who were 
able hurried towards the centre of the 
village to discuss the news. It was not 
often Barleigh had such food for excitement, 
and it was prepared to enjoy it to the full. 
Presently, with proud gait and tightened 
lip, Sally came and joined the crowd outside 
the Three Tuns. 

“ He be off, my maid—slipped away vor 
Darchester. What bist gwain to do ? 
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The ; cunnen of the man ! He have played 
’ee a vine trick as I ’lowed he would ! ” 
were the cries that met her. 

“ Who’ll lend I a harse ? ” asked Sally in 
decisive tones. 

“ What vor % What hist gwain to do ? ” 

“ Ride ayter en, of course,” was the curt 
reply. “ Who’ll lend I a harse that can 
go ? I can pay for it.” 

Three were offered to her at once, and the 
owners repudiated the thought of payment. 
She chose Mr. Wills’ mare, knowing its 
capabilities, and while it was being got ready, 
she went home to make her own prepara¬ 
tions. 

She borrowed a pair of breeches and wore 
a skirt over them, which she meant to dis¬ 
card save in passing through towns, and 
put the guinea that the young Squire had 
given her in her pocket, having, in spite of 
great temptation, refrained from spending 
it. She had shrewdly foreseen that she 
might need it badly. 

Her mother was in tears when she left 
the house, calling her “ pore maid,” and 
Sally roughly told her not to be silly. The 
mare was ready for her when she reached 
the inn, and Mr. Wills gave her a glass of 
brandy and lent her a riding-cloak. They 
offered her advice and wished her good 
luck as she mounted. She smiled upon 
them and thanked them, and started off 
with their hearty cheers. In the keen, 
still air she could hear them still cheering 
when she eased the mare up Clay Hill, a 
mile out of the village. 

The shrewdest heads in the village were 
agreed that David was riding to Dorchester 
to take the Bristol coach next morning; 
and Sally, as she toiled after him, anticipated 
riding back before daylight with the captive. 
For to bring him back she was determined, 
even if she had to use physical force. 

She pictured him appealing to the on¬ 
lookers at Dorchester to aid him against 
this terrible tigress, but she believed that 
she would have no difficulty in convincing 
the good people of the town that she was 
the injured party. Good looks, she knew, 
were an invaluable passport to favour every¬ 
where, and, besides, she felt she could tell a 
story more deserving of sympathy than 
David’s. 

It was less than a dozen miles to the town, 
but she could only make slow progress, 
though it comforted her to know that the 
conditions were the same for David. The 
snow had been frozen hard, and in many 
places it was exceedingly slippery, and 
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several times the mare slipped and all but 
threw her, and now and again where the 
road was sunk there were deep drifts to be 
faced. The clock struck eleven as she 
crossed the bridge into the town. The 
streets were deserted and silent save for 
one or two roysterers, and the watch whom 
she heard crying the hour. 

She knew David put up at the Ram’s 
Head on market days, and she made her 
way thither at once. But David was not 
there, they assured her; he had indeed 
called there for a few minutes, but left 
hastily. She was prepared to find that.be 
had bribed them not to betray him, and she 
would not be satisfied until she had searched 
the stables for his nag. 

David had, in fact, reached the town in 
the clutches of a sickening fear. He was 
afraid the gamekeeper had recognised him, 
and he did not doubt that Sally would know 
of his flight that night. He kept turning 
his head, and at last imagined that he saw 
her running after him, and rode madly on. 
It was a tribute to Sally’s personality that 
in his terror he should have thought her 
capable of pursuing him on foot. 

It was not until he was within sight of 
Dorchester that it occurred to him that she 
might ride in pursuit, and the possibility 
struck him with panic. Tired though he 
was, he dared not stay in the town, and only 
stopped at the Ram’s Head to have the 
mare baited. Then, having swallowed 
several drams of brandy, he started off 
again, and rode through the night towards 
Yeovil, there to await the coach. 

Everybody at the Ram’s Head had noted 
David’s wild and terrified demeanour, and 
naturally was curious to learn from Sally 
what was wrong. Her story, as she had 
hoped, aroused the mirth and enlisted the 
sympathies of all, and though she was 
minded to resume the chase at once, the 
landlady offered her a bed for the night, and 
persuaded her to wait for the coach, assuring 
her that she would save time by so doing, 
and even if the recreant lover had pushed 
on from Yeovil, she was certain to overtake 
him before he reached Bristol. 

David had a miserable ride to Yeovil; 
but although he arrived half-frozen, and 
thoroughly weary, he felt more easy in his 
mind. He put up at the coaching inn, but 
would not go to bed for fear he should miss 
the coach, and he was standing at a window 
when it arrived. To his horror Sally was 
sitting beside the coachman. 

He ran by the back-door into the 
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yard, and, almost incoherent from agitation, 
got a stable-boy to saddle a horse for him, 
promising him a guinea if he were speedy. 
The hostler conducted him by a back lane 
on to the highway, but not before Sally, 
who had been making inquiries, saw him, 
and called on him to stop. For answer he 
flogged his steed into a fierce gallop. 

Sally, with the help of the coachman, 
who had heard enough at Dorchester to 
promise her his assistance, and during the 
drive had become her devoted admirer, 
explained matters at the inn, and there, as 
at Dorchester, she obtained sympathy 
and assistance. She was supplied with a 
horse, and after a little delay she rode grimly 
on the chase. 

It was necessary to stop at intervals to 
make inquiries for the fugitive, and now 
and again she was at fault, for in his mad 
flight he had left the main road, and, in 
spite of the toilsome roads, was going forward 
in any direction that seemed to promise 
safety from the relentless pursuer. 

Sally reached a little village called Steppill 
at dusk, and learnt that half-an-nour 
previously David had passed through on a 
jaded beast. The next village, Rodley, 
was four miles further on, and she was 
utterly weary, and her beast was almost 
used up, but with grim determination she 
ushed on, only to hear at Rodley that he 
ad obtained a fresh mount, and ridden 
away. 

Once more her story was in her favour, 
and after an hour’s delay a horse was lent 
to her, and she resumed the pursuit in the 
moonlight. If David could still keep up 
she could, was her resolution. She could 
only follow the highway which was leading 
her in the direction of Bridgewater, in the 
hope that he had kept to it. 

At day-dawn, haggard and dishevelled, 
numb with cold, and almost speechless 
from fatigue, she reached Langport, and 
found to her dismay that David had not 
arrived there. She was stiff and sore, ar,d 
hardly able to keep on her horse, but she 
was not beaten. She learnt that he might 
have turned off the road in the direction of 
Taunton, and, swallowing a mouthful of 
food, she began to retrace her route in the 
hope that she had passed him. 

To her joy she had not gone more than a 
mile out of the town when she caught sight 
of David approaching from a by-road. 
The wretched quarry had missed his road, 
and had floundered pitiably in country 
lanes all night. It was only terror that had 


prevented him from collapsing by the road¬ 
side. 

Sally made up her mind on the instant. 
She guessed that cold and weariness and 
hunger would cause him to make at least 
a short stay in the town, and she hastily 
turned into a field, and, hidden behind a 
haystack, waited till he had passed. She 
smiled with grim satisfaction when she saw 
that he was in as evil plight as herself. 

When he was hidden by a bend of the 
road she cautiously followed. He turned 
into the nearest inn, and, despite her ex¬ 
haustion, she mhde an attempt to hum a 
merry tune. She had him at last. 

As she entered the yard, David caught 
sight of her, and lost control of himself. 

44 Don’t let she in ! Don’t let she get at 
I! ” he cried to the wondering servitors, in 
the tone of a terrified child, his face white 
and limbs trembling. “ Don’t let she in ! 
Kip her out till I can get off, and I’ll-” 

But it was too late. Sally was at the 
door, and with one last, despairing effort, 
David rushed into the wine pantry, to an 
accompaniment of laughter from the amazed 
onlookers. 

Sally, after a few words of explanation, 
walked up to the pantry-door. 

“ Davy, my love,” she called, 44 come out, 
you pore, silly veller.” 

“ Don’t let she in ; she’ll murder I! ” 
moaned the despairing swain. 

But the bystanders saw no murder in 
Sally’s eyes, and briefly she told them her 
story. 

44 You be too spirited a maid to wed such 
a porehearted creetur as him,” said the 
landlord. 

44 Ees, very likely,” said Sally, 44 but he 
have defied I into it now. There be one 
thing, look ’ee, I shan’t be afraid of been 
put on by me husband. Now, p’r’aps you 
wouldn’ mind helpen I to get en out ? ” 

They were willing, but David had locked 
the door, and refused all invitations. The 
landlord made a suggestion, and Sally 
appeared at the skylight in the roof of the 
pantry, and, opening it, pointed a blun¬ 
derbuss— loaded with powder only — at 
him. 

44 Davy, my love,” she said in a firm voice, 
44 open thik door thease minit, or I shall be 
hanged vor ’ee. I haven’ followed ’ee to 
be beaten by a locked door. I I>e gwain to 
count twenty, and if you bain’t out when I 
say twenty-one, you’ll be hurted, ducky. 
Now open it without more ado.” 

David made no reply, but looked round 
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for some safe retreat from* the menacing 
weapon. 

44 Very well. One—two — dree—mwer — 

vive — seex — zeven — (light—nine -” The 

numerals were as strokes of doom on David’s 
heart, and he succumbed. 

44 I—I’ll come out,” he groaned, and with 
fumbling hands he unlocked the door. 

Sally slipped hastily from the ladder, 
and as the door opened, she darted forward, 
flung her arms round his neck, and hugged 
and kissed him. 

44 My pore, silly dear! ” she cried. “ How 
vullish you be to run off like thease ! Did 
you want to break me heart ? ” and again 
she kissed him. 

David looked round on the grinning faces, 
then looked at Sally. . . . 

“ Let—let me get somewhere,” he said 
weakly. 

44 You be tired out, you pore, silly man, 
and I be hungry just about.” And then 
she turned to the landlady. 44 Show we 
a room, please, where we can be alone, 
and let us have some brekfus zo quick as 
can be. Come along, my lovey,” and, 
linking her arm in David’s, she led him in 
the wake of the landlady. . . ; 

“ What be gwain to do ? ” he asked her 
when the meal was over. 

44 We be gwain hwoaraewards, presently, 
of course, me dear, but we’ll have a good 
rest vust. You take thik nice chair, and 
have a snooze. I be dog-tired meself.” 

44 You’ve shamed I avore all thease volks,” 
he said darkly but weakly. 

44 No, it be you that have made a vooil of 
yourself, and shamed I. I was nice and 
loven when they folks were there, but I 
meant when I did catch ’ee to harsewhip ’ee 
vust, and marry ’ee ayterwards. But 
changing her tone— 44 I love ’ee, do ’ee Z3e, 
and I hadn’t the heart to do it and shame 
’ee avore ’em all. And I can tell ’ee, every¬ 
body in Barleigh he on my side, and did 
all they could to help ’cos they do think 
you have treated I cruel.” 

“ You—you do mean to marry I, then ? ” 

44 Didn’t I come ayter ’ee ? ” asked Sally. 

David sighed and made no reply. All the 
fight was gone out of him, and he meekly 
took the arm-chair, and was soon fast asleep 
and snoring. Sally grimaced. 

44 I’ll cure ’ee of thik hog’s din, me man,” 
she muttered. 

Tired as she was, she went upstairs to 
wash and make herself presentable. . . . 
and, going back to the parlour, slept for 
nearly two hours; 
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When she awoke she aroused David. 

“ Come,” she said, “ it be time to wake 
up.” 

He sat up with a grunt; 

44 Where be gwain ? ” 

“ On the road hwoame, of course. Just 
rouse yourself and write a letter to 4 Yatty ’ 
to Bristol, and tell her you can’t come, 
as you be marryen I. We can send it on 
by the coach.” 

44 1—I don’t think I will.” 

44 But I do,” said Sally, and David, at 
her dictation, laboriously scrawled the 
following :— 

“ To Mas. Dunhen,—I be sorry, but I can’t 
come, as I changed me mind. 

From David Mockkll.” 

44 And now ask vor the bill, me dear; 
You’ve got plenty of money, I hope, as you 
have to pay vor the hire of they harses. I 
had two.” 

The weather, however, prevented the 
jcumey being made that afternoon. The 
wind rose and another blinding snowstorm 
came on, and Sally decided they should stay 
the night. : . . 

By the morning the storm was over and 
the sky clear, but another nine inches of 
snow lay on the ground. Nevertheless, 
they set ofl early, taking the direct route, 
passed through Steppill, and slept the 
night at Yeovil, and next morning left 
for Dorchester. It was bitter for David 
to face the grins of the people at the inns 
where the story was known. ... 

He begged hard that they might not enter 
Barleigh until nightfall, and Sarah, who 
meant to rule by making him appreciate 
every concession, did not yield for some 
time. 

44 1 ought to make ’ee,but it be the natur’ 
of the vemale seek to treat a man you’m 
vond of zo kind as if he be the best man 
in the world,” she said, with an exaggerated 
sigh. 44 1 must let ’ee I z’pose, zeen as you 
be gwain to act like a man.” ; ; : 

They reached Barleigh about six o’clock, 
and, allowing David to go to his house alone, 
Sally rode to the Three Tuns. For three 
days the village had been feverishly awaiting 
news of her. . . . and men and women 

and children ran towards the Three Tuns. 

44 Where be David ? Where have ’ee 
been all thease time ? You didn’t catch 
en ? ” and other questions were fired at her 
together. 

44 1 catched en right enough, and I ha* 
brought en back, too.” said Sally, all smiles. 
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For some months the great problem of the Unemployed has been exer¬ 
cising the minds '' of King, Parliament, and People, and in order to 
alleviate the distress in some degree H.H. Queen Alexandra inaugurated, 
last November, a fund which has already done much to afford relief 
during the rigours of winter . Miss EUiston's pathetic story depicts, 

only too truly, ihe desperate straits of a clerk who, through no fault of 
his own, was compelled to join the ranks of the Unemployed . 


You and I and Daddy. * 

* * * * By MARION ELLISTON. 


GLIMPSE I. 

The Clerics ’ Room in a Large Office. 

ENDERSON, His Most Serene High¬ 
ness the Rajah desires sweet 
converse with you,” said the flip¬ 
pant Wilmott, returning from the Chief’s 
private room, whither he had carried a 
handful of letters for signature. 

Henderson laid down the quill with which 
he was indorsing the particulars of an im¬ 
portant-looking document, pulled his neck¬ 
tie into better shape, put the lock of hair 
that was always wrong into its proper place, 
surveyed himself critically, and departed. 

“ Poor chap ! The Rajah’s going to sack 
him, but I couldn’t warn him,” Wilmott 
went on to his neighbour as Henderson 
passed beyond earshot—“ the Rajah ” 
being merely their popular name for the 
Chief. 

“ Sack Henderson ? What for ? HeV 
steady enough in all conscience—nicely 
sobered by matrimony ! Now, if it had been 
you-” 

“ Exactly ! Much more comprehensible, 
I own ! But it isn’t steadiness that happens 
to be the point. The Rajah desires to cut 
down expenses, and thinks we could do 
with a smaller staff ! Think of it on foreign 
mail days ! It’s hard luck on Henderson— 
just at the beginning of winter, too ! He 
might at least have waited till the spring, 
or else have sacked one of us bachelor 
chaps! ” 

Knocking at the door of the imperial 
sanctum, Henderson received the gracious 
“ Come in ” of the mighty potentate. 

A big, comfortably-groomed, comfortably- 
fed gentleman looked up as he entered. 

“ Ah, that’s right! There you are! 
Well, you see, Mr. Henderson, the fact is— 
Copyright , 1906 , by C. Arthur Pearson 


I’m really very sorry to send for you this 
afternoon, but we are so shockingly over¬ 
staffed here, that I really must cut down 
expenses. With such testimonials as you 
have (and I shall be only too pleased to 
add mine to them) I don’t think you will 
have the very slightest difficulty in finding 
something satisfactory to do instead, so 
that I think we must consider your ap¬ 
pointment here at an end after the usual 
notice expires.” 

“ Do you mean that I leave, sir ? ” almost 
gasped Henderson. “ The winter is just 
coming on, and if there is anything the 
matter with the work—well, I would do 
anything that was possible.” 

“ No, no, my dear fellow. There is no 
fault with your work whatever! Quite 
the contrary ! I shall indorse every testi¬ 
monial to your ability. And you have my 
best wishes for your future, but you quite 
understand how it is—it is simply either 
into your pocket or into mine ! And so 
really we need not detain you. Believe me, 
you will have no trouble at all! ” 

The complacent gentleman turned again 
to that satisfactory ledger, wherein he would 
now be able to add another hundred a year 
to the net profits, saved off the salary of a 
turned-off clerk. 

Henderson went back to the general office; 
He wrote a few more letters ; then, taking 
his hat and coat, he went out into the chill 
air of the early October evening—out into 
the darkness and the agony of staring the 
hunger and cold of wife and little ones full 
in the face. 

There was no hurried flight to the Mansion 
House Station to-night. He couldn’t go 
home yet. He must fight this out alone, 
and pull himself together! It would be 
foolish to worry Mabel sooner than need be, 
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and—it is so difficult to conceal a worry from 
a wife. Walking made it easier—he might 
walk all the way. 

SHE! 

GLIMPSE II. 

The Sitting-room of No. 20 Manchester Road, 
N.j Monday Morning , Jan. 15. 

AN you'make it last through the 
week, dear ? I don’t know how 
you are to do it, but it is the last I 
have ! Try not to mind about it too much, 
for I may manage to get some more some¬ 
where, though I don’t know where. There’s 
some cold mutton left, isn’t there, and a little 
bacon—we can manage on that for a day or 
two, can’t we ? I’m going out to look for 
something to do, so I shan’t be at home to 
dinner.” 

He gave her his last half-crown, kissed her, 
and the wee mite in her arms, and took up 
his hat. 

She went to the door with him to see him 
off—then came back and sat down. Yes, 
she knew it all now. He had tried to tell 
her so gently when baby was a fortnight old, 
and now she was six weeks. 

He had tried to make light of it, and had 
talked hopefully of getting some other 
appointment to take its place. But it had 
not deceived her. She knew exactly what 
it meant. She knew exactly how all her 
little extra comforts had been purchased. 

He had told her that he had not broken 
into that little store they had put by for 
the rainy day, and that the weekly bills 
had not been left standing, so that she was 
not to worry and fret. She had promised 
him that she wouldn’t, but she had noticed 
that, whenever she asked him the time, he 
had always looked at the clock instead of at 
his watch, and then she had understood 
how it had all been managed, and had buried 
her face in the pillow and cried. 

She had sent Nurse away, halved her doses 
of beef-tea, and tried to be playful! But 
that was a long time ago now—nearly a full 
month. And “ growing strong ” had been 
slow; and “ seeming playful ” had been 
difficult, with that anxiety weighing her 
down. 

Every morning she had watched him off 
with bright, cheery “ Good-byes ” as he 
started out “ to look for something to do ”— 
heart-sickening quest. Every evening she 
had watched him come home, weary and 
dispirited ; each To-day a little more hope¬ 
less than its yesterday ; each To-day making 
the pathetic mockery of “ trying to seem 
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jolly ” for the other one’s sake, a little more 
farcical than it had been yesterday ; each 
To-day finding him more worn and harassed 
than he had been yesterday. 

And Henderson—every morning he made 
the weary round of the offices, but nobody 
seemed to want superior clerks—they all 
advanced their own staff, they said. And 
nobody wanted a secretary. 

Every evening he answered advertise¬ 
ments—a curiously cheerful occupation, as 
no one knows until he has tried ! Then he 
listened for the postman’s knock, and felt 
as though he could hear the thud of another 
spadeful of earth fall on his coffin, when he 
heard his footsteps pass the door and die 
away without the familiar “ Rat-tat.” 

Now even the postage stamps had become 
a heavy consideration, for the time had 
come and long since been past when the 
“ rainy day ” store had had to be broken 
into, and had melted down to this last half- 
crown, barring the quarter’s rent that would 
soon be falling due, and must be kept intact 
at all costs. 

The weekly bills had been regularly paid 
until now, but there was nothing to pay them 
with this week. 

Debt, debt, debt—was that to be added 
to their anxieties ? Debt, that drags a man 
down, and degrades him in his own eyes, 
until he loathes the sight of himself and 
dreads lest he should meet an old acquaint¬ 
ance. Debt—that drives him from friends 
and from church, by branding him in his own 
soul as a thief and a robber, until he is too 
self-abased to dare to join the congregation 
of the righteous on Sunday. 

The children must have milk. Bread 
and coals are certainly almost necessaries 
in winter ! The tradesmen will go on for a 
week or two, and then- 

Yes, this was the dreary ground he was 
going over as he turned Citywards that 
morning. This was the unsolved problem 
that she sat down to grapple with at home. 

What could she do to help ? She looked 
at the baby’s dainty little clothes—every 
stitch of her own setting. Could she make 
dainty little clothes like that for other 
people’s babies and sell them at the shops ^ 
But then, she had no money to buy materials, 
so that was no good ! Could she get any 
lessons to give—any accounts to keep ? 
But three babies under four years keep one 
pretty busy, when you do everything for 
them yourself! 

“ Not coming home to dinner, he said,” 
she went on. “ That was to make the cold 
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mutton last longer! Going to try to live 
on two meals a day instead of four, so that 
the food shall last longer for the babies and 
me. Ah, well, I can try that, too ! Perhaps 
if we each always leave it for the other, it 
will last a month,” she half-whispered, with 
a smile that partook of the nature of a 
rainbow. 

“ One half-crown to last till Saturday, 
and no knowledge of another to come even 
then, and this is only Monday! There, 
fretting won’t mend it, and it is time little 
Hugh was put to bed for his morning sleep, 
and baby’s getting fretty for her next bottle, 
poor mite! ” 

B B B 

GLIMPSE III. 

Evening of the Same Day in the Same Place. 

T HE evening came, and he came home 
at last—weary with wandering about, 
faint with hunger, and utterly des¬ 
pondent of winning work. She coaxed 
him into eating the little supper she had 
prepared for him, and beguiled him into 
something nearer cheerfulness with stories 
of the children’s quaint sayings and doings. 

Tuesday and Wednesday passed, repeating 
the same programme, save that the half- 
crown was melting down, and that each day 
she thought he looked thinner, and his hands 
whiter and more transparent than the day 
before. 

She begged him to come home in the 
middle of the day, and have something to 
eat, even if it were only bread and a cup of 
tea. 

He said if a man didn’t work he had no 
business to eat, and went out again. 

■ a ■ 

GLIMPSE IV. 

Concerning Hunger and the Pawnshop; 

0 the days passed, growing slowly 
and heavily into weeks. The milk¬ 
man had grown restive now, and 
every knock at the door she expected would 
turn out to be a County Court summons for 
payment. And yet—surely the children must 
have milk; surely, it really was “ must,” 
especially when they were having so little 
else! 

She had just kept bread in the house— 
since the baker refused further credit—by 
pawning ! How the thought of it made her 
tingle all over; 

First it was the one cherished bracelet 
her father had given her when she was first 
engaged to Dick; The silver cake-knife that 
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had been her sister’s wedding present had 
gone, too, for little Madge’s only pair of shoes 
had given out altogether. But as they never 
had any cake now, perhaps it didn’t matter— 
only, somehow, it hurt a good deal! Some 
of the tea-spoons had gone, too, and the 
bread-fork, so that there wasn’t much 
left! 

One day, when things had lo)ked their 
very blackest, she had taken one of baby’s 
sashes and a pair of shoulder “ tie-ups ” 
and sold them to a friend. She had lied 
about it—said the colour didn’t suit her a 
bit! 

And she had nearly broken her heart 
about it, too—had cried half the night over 
it afterwards, but it was such a cold, wet 
day, and she had no coals, and nothing for 
his supper, and she couldn’t let him come 
home to nothing, after he had been out all 
day, struggling to get work I 
a a a 
GLIMPSE V. 

But the Flesh is Weak: 

NE night she sat waiting for him. He 
was later than usual. At last she 
heard him, but his footsteps sounded 
irregular and uncertain. Was he ill ? She 
hurried to the door. He came in, leaning 
against the wall—then rolled into the sitting- 
room. 

What could it mean ? Could it be—he, 
her husband—her children’s father—her 
ideal and pride in everything— could he be 
drunk ? It couldn’t be true! He—the 
man she vowed to honour and obey— 
her husband, drunk / She wouldn’t believe 
it. And yet—and yet—there he was before 
her. 

How dare he come home to her like that ? 
How could she ever do anything but loathe 
and despise him after this ? Love and 
honour him—how could she ? 

She felt numbed, bewildered—it seemed 
to freeze her! How could she bear this 
trouble, too ? How could she ever go out¬ 
side the door again ? She should always 
feel that everyone she passed had seen him 
like this ! And they would pity her, and 
speak of her as “ poor thing—the wife of 
that Henderson, don’t you know ! ” And 
she had always been so proud of him. No, 
she never, never could forgive him this ! 

For a few seconds she stood there, looking 
at him—him in the past, the present, the 
future ! Then she roused, took his hat, and 
helped him quietly upstairs. Presently 
she came back, put away the little supper 
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and the tiny pinafore she had been darning, 
and sat down to look at life ! 

Not to think! No, she couldn’t think. 
Her brain seemed stunned ! Not to cry! 
No, she couldn’t cry! But just to look at 
life, because she couldn’t help looking at 
it—couldn’t help picture after picture— 
of all that had been and all that might be— 
rising up, ghastly and weird, to terrify her ! 

And yet—and yet—and a great gulp 
rose in her throat that nearly choked the 
passionate anger—how had it happened ? 
How many hours had he been without food? 
How many days and weeks had he been 
without proper food ? And for whose sake ? 

How could she be angry with him, when 
he had suffered so much that she might suffer 
less! How could she scorn and despise 
him, when, after all, it was only the wreckage 
wrought by his tender unselfishness ? Yet, 
oh—the awful pain of it. 

And the curse of all true men, and sorrow¬ 
ful women, and pure-souled little children 
lie for ever on the accursed drink customs 
of England. Drink customs which make 
it possible—nay, more, which make it the 
polite, the natural, the only thing to do— 
out of pity to offer drink to the man with 
starvation written upon his face, and out of 
delicacy to abstain from offering him food ! 

Drink customs, which daily, meeting a 
man in hungry emptiness and sequent weak¬ 
ness, first fill him with spirits and then taunt, 
mock) and reproach him that he reels! 
Poor, unballasted frame, what else can it 
do? 

Presently she stole upstairs, and, as he 
lay in his heavy sleep, pressed upon his 
brow the kiss of forgiveness, that was the 
triumph-seal of the fiercest fight her soul 
had ever known. Then she sat down beside 
the little crib in which her baby was sleeping, 
and watched—guardian angel alike of the 
man and the little child. 

In the morning shame and contrition 
overwhelmed him. “ Never, never again,” 
he vowed. But how could it be “ Never, 
never again ” when each day he was hungrier 
and weaker than the day before—when 
each day life grew darker and poverty 
grew poorer ? 

How could it be “ Never, never again ” 
when, without a penny for bread, almost 
every man he went to talk business with or 
to ask work from insisted on “ Having a 
drink over it,” or “ Something longer and 
stronger,” often out of heedless indulgence 
of heedless habit, and often out of an unwise, 
unhelpful pity«j 
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GLIMPSE VI. 

“ And Women Must Weep” 

B UT one day life grew darker yet to the 
young wife and mother. A constable 
called with a note in his hand. He 
seemed uncomfortable and hesitating, and 
said he would walk up and down for a bit 
and call again to see if there was any message. 

She took the letter from him and shut the 
door. She went in and sat down, looking 
at it numbedly; but she couldn’t open it. 
Baby cried, and she hushed it. Hut that 
letter ! She couldn’t touch it—she oould 
only sit and look at it lying there on the 
table where she had put it when she hushed 
baby. 

Little Madgie came wanting her dolly’s 
bonnet tied on; mother did it, but her lips 
wouldn’t move; she couldn’t smile, she 
couldn’t speak. Still that letter—there 
unopened. 

There was another knock at the door. 
She knew it was the policeman again. It 
roused her, but she never moved to answer 
the knock. She took up the letter again 
and at last tore the envelope. She tried 
to read it, but she couldn’t understand. 
It was all words ; but nothing seemed to 
mean anything! Baby cried again—but 
it sounded far away. It didn’t seem to 
belong to her. The policeman knocked 
again, but she didn’t move. 

Presently she seems to feel that he is there, 
moving about, and arranging things. 
There’s a neighbour hushing her baby, but 
it doesn’t seem to have anything to do with 
her ; she feels dead. 

Then the vicar comes ; she knows he is 
speaking to her, but she doesn’t understand. 
She sees him comforting the little ones who 
seem frightened of the strangers treading 
hushedly about. She hears..him tell the 
woman to take them up to the vicarage for 
a while. At last things grow quiet again, 
and she hears him say “ Our Father Which 
art in Heaven.” 

Then it came back to her—yes, that 
morning at prayers—a long lifetime ago— 
she had heard her husband say that. Yes, 
she remembered now—she had heard him 
teaching little Madgie to say “ Our 
Father”—when she knelt on his knees in 
her night-gown last night to say her baby- 
prayers. 

Yes, she remembered now! And that 
letter ! Yes, she must read it—the letter 
clenched tightly in her hand. Yes, the 
vicar had finished saying that prayer now— 
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“ Our Father* for ever and ever, Amen,” 
Perhaps if he would read it to her, she might 
be able to understand. What is it, it says ? 

“ Mine, —I can’t go on any longer. I am cursing 
you and starving tne children by my existence— 
I can’t go on. I can’t work, for I can get none to 
do ! I have spent hours of every day for months 
now begging work. The pious promise me their 
prayers and recommendations—they generally 
forget to write the one; they probably forget to 
pray the other. The rich and influential bow me 
out with, 4 My dear sir, you have my sincerest 
sympathy, and, if any opening should offer itself, 
I will certainly remember you ! ’ But no opening 
ever does offer itself, and it never occurs to anyone 
to make one, for that would revive the original 
question of, ‘ Into your pocket or into mine,’ which 
is the keynote of the whole problem when the 
labour supply exceeds the demand. The successful 
and prosperous upbraid me with, 4 A man of your 
abilities not able to get work, indeed ! Any man 
can work who chooses to! * And the poor say, 
4 Come and have a drink to cheer you up, old 
fellow.* 

44 But the work comes never! And the curse 
enwraps me closer every day, and its coils tighten 
around me. Whichever way I turn there is always 
drink and always spirits, but never work, and never 
food. I fight against it, but it gains upon me every 
day. I struggle to resist it, but it drags me down, 
doufn, down—deeper, deeper, deeper. There is no 
escape from it, but by hurling myself straight into 
the arms of God. If He is indeed 4 Our Father,’ He 
can’t be very angry that I go to Him to own that I 
am beaten, knowing how I have fought, and 
suffered, and striven ! If He is indeed 4 Our Father,’ 
He oannot be so relentless and so unhelping as 
everyone around us here is ! 

44 It is the only way left in which I can help you. 
Men, cold and mocking as they are to their fellows, 
won’t stand by and let a helpless woman and 
little children starve. They will call me 4 coward * 
und 4 selfish brute * to leave you to fight it out alone, 
but they will help you. 

' 44 And it is the only thing left. For no one will 
help you while I am with you, and even now you 
are hungry. But they mu*t, they will rally to "the 
rescue when I am gone and they know that you are 
alone. Perhaps one more worthy of you will 
come, and be to you all that I have hoped to be, 
but have so miserably failed in. For a while vou 
will sorrow, but you will soon forgive me, and fjod 
will not refuse when I plead with Him to send you 
food and help—it is only men, not God, who can do 
that. 

44 For me, my darling—for me it is but one short 
struggle, one little moment, and I shall be beyond 
the help of men. They have had their chance 
and lost it. Now I risk it all with 4 Our Father, 
for ever and ever, Amen.’ 

44 My last thought will be of you and of my 
little ones, my precious little ones that I shall 
never see again. One last thing I ask, and I know 
you will do it—when they bring mo home to you, 
before you send me away from you for ever, kiss 
me once more, and let my children kiss me. 4 Our 
Father’ take care of you and them here, and of me 
in the darkness and silence.—Ever your loving 
husband, 

“ Richard Henderson.” 

By-and-by they brought him home to 


her, and she kissed him and laid baby down 
beside him: Then Madgie and little Hugh 
came home, and they tried to wake “ Dear 
Daddy to kiss them ‘ Good-night,’ ” kneeling 
down close beside the still figure for the first 
time unresponsive to their calling, to say 
their “ Pray God bless my dear daddy and 
mummie,” and so on right to the end; 

■ ■ ■ 

GLIMPSE VII; 

And After Death the Judgment — of Men . 
HE next day an inquest was held on 
the death of Richard Henderson, 
and after solemn deliberation the 
clerk to the jury wrote in the coroner’s 
book: “ Suicide whilst of unsound mind.” 
One juror, more audacious and unconven¬ 
tional than most of the custom-paralysed 
public, proposed that the verdict should 
read “ Death from want of sympathy ac¬ 
celerated by hunger ”; but the coroner 
negatived the amendment as “ Out of 
form.” 

Another, noted for his Christian charity 
and lovablencss of disposition, suggested 
that duty required them to inquire into his 
habits of life—had he been strictly tem¬ 
perate ? 

“ No, I sw'ear he hasn’t,’’retorted another 
of the twelve. “ No man living could call 
* nothing at all to eat * a 4 strictly tem¬ 
perate habit of living.’ I call starvation 
of men like this ‘ shocking intemperance ’ 
and * extravagant waste of somebody 
else.’ ” 

The lovable man replied that that was 
not at all what he meant. 

“ No one supposes it was,” growled the 
coroner, “ but it is -what we mean! But 
since you are so scrupulously conscientious 
about the inquiry, I’ll begin with you! 
Have you ever tempted the deceased out of 
his * strictly temperate habits ’ by offering 
him drink either in your own house or in a 
house of refreshment ? ” 

The lovable man said he should take the 
wishes of his colleagues and withdraw his 
suggestion. 

A third proposal was to substitute 
“ broken heart ” for “ unsound mind.” 
But the coroner again interposed to remark 
that the British law did not recognise 
“ broken hearts ” as any justification for 
dying, since it would bring into notice one 
of the nation’s most popular forms of 
legalised murder. 

After that the original verdict was allowed 
to stand. 
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GLIMPSE VIII. 

Where Wrangling Should Cease. 

T rained all day on the day of the 
funeral. The vicar going before 
the coffin recited, “ Greater love hath 
no man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends,” and again, “ For perfect 
love casteth out fear.” The white surpliced 
choristers sang “ Safe in the arms of Jesus.” 

The churchwarden was so scandalised 
when he heard of it, that he called on the 
vicar instantly to ask if it could really be 
true that he.had read the Church prayers 
over the grave of a suicide. 

The vicar referred him to the bishop, as 
he was busy preparing Sunday morning’s 
sermon. 

a a ■ 

GLIMPSE IX. 

Saturday Morning in the House of “ The 
Rajah.” 

N Saturday morning it was fully 
reported in the local North London 
Mercurtf. A comfortably-circum- 
stanced gentleman digesting his newspapers 
and his breakfast simultaneously, read it, 
and remarked : 

“ Dear me ! How very inconvenient! 
An old clerk of ours has committed suicide. 
I would sooner have given a sovereign than 
it should have happened.” 

“ Why ? Was he worth all that, father ? ” 
promptly inquired his small son. “ Why 
do you mind about it a whole sovereign’s 
worth ? ” 

The comfortably-circumstanced gentle¬ 
man did not explain why he cared “ a whole 
sovereign’s worth.” It seemed difficult to 
give words to—“ Well, because vdicn most 
other firms are doing so much to help their 
people tide over a bad season, it is likely to 
call attention to our being considerably in 
the rear of a good movement.” 

Still, he felt a vague sense of discomfort 
over it, for it occurred to him that while 
God and many business men were greatly 
in agreement, God and some otheis held 
curiously divergent views in estimating the 
worth of such trifles as human life and the 
responsibility for it. 

BBS 

GLIMPSE X. 

Sunday Morning. “ The Rajah ” Meets it 
Again. 

N Sunday morning the vicar preached 
from the words “ The price of him that 
was sold ! ’’And the same comfortably- 
circumstanced gentleman and many another 
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fairly shivered before the sermon was over; 
more especially at the quotation-read from 
the letter about “ Into your pocket or into 
mine ” being the “ Keynote of the 'problem ” 
in disordered times. 

He seemed to think he knew tlie origin 
of the remark. He made calculations on 
the fly-leaf of his hymn-book as to the 
number of “ pieces of silver ” which had 
gone into his pocket instead of into that of 
his turned-oil clerk—the price of him that 
was sold unto starvation. 

The next morning he put banknotes for 
the amount into an envelope, and posted 
them anonymously to the widow. Yet 
still “ The price of him that was sold ” 
would ring in his ears, unhushed by his 
magnanimity—which he considered very 
unreasonable and annoying on the part of 
the text, when he was looking forward to 
feeling comfortably virtuous. 

The churchwarden’s wife, discussing the 
sermon at lunch, said : 

“ How very unwise to preach such sermons. 
Someone ought to interfere, and put a 
stop to such theology. For my part, I 
shall decline to contribute to the fund for 
the widow. One can’t sanction vice like 
that for the sake of amiable sentiment, you 
know; it really isn’t respectable! The 
whole parish will be committing suicide, if 
he encourages it like that.” 

The butler, digesting her remarks as he 
handed the vegetables, murmured men¬ 
tally : 

“ Not likely ! The ‘ whole parish ’ if 
they once knew what being hungry felt like, 
wouldn’t enjoy the feeling sufficiently to go 
through a whole and complete starvation for 
the privilege of being preached about after 
they were dead ! ” 

The teetotal mayor who graced the 
congregation with his presence, also felt 
great resentment about it, and remonstrated 
on this wise : 

“ Well, certainly, I should have given 
the casting vote for him instead of against 
him over that appointment he applied for, 
if he had not offended me by refusing to join 
my pet Temperance Guild. After that, 
naturally I gave it to a brother-councillor’s 
son, for I quite hoped the gratitude of the 
brother-councillor would have a very definite 
value from a political and financial point of 
view ! But why the vicar should tirade 
about ‘ soiling favour ’ and ‘ purchasing 
political support ’ as being ‘ the price of 
him that was 6old ’ I do not see. I don’t 
like such personalities from the pulpit. If 
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it happens again, I shall cut down my sub¬ 
scriptions.” 

A strong-minded lady sat at dinner, 
toying with her claret-filled glass, and 
remarked that she had “ no patience with 
such rabid temperance sermons. She had 
no sympathy with taking pledges and all 
that sort of weak-minded nonsense. A man 
ought to be able to take his glass and stop 
at the proper time ! ” 

To emphasise her creed she poured out 
wine for her youngest boy, remarking that 
he looked pale! And the demons who 
make sport of our destinies laughed dis¬ 
cordantly, seeing the birthmark of strong 
drink upon him, though yet it were invisible 
to human eyes. And the echoes of their 
shrieks, ringing through unborn years, were 
yet to fall on her ears when all the con¬ 
solations of God would be insufficient to 
hush them, or to soothe the too-late 
remorse that she had had “no sympathy 
with total abstinence ” and so cursed her 
growing boy with a temptation too strong 
for him to resist. 

And various other holy and pious women 
of the congregation drew their unspotted 
garments a little closer round them, ejacu¬ 
lating that it was “ very sad, of course— 
and if only it had been an accident, or well— 
even consumption, then, they would have 
been very glad to express their sympathy ! 

But to call on a suicide’s widow-! 

And, certainly, it might be only rumour— 
of course, they hoped it would prove so— 
but still, certainly, they had heard that 
occasionally he drank / No, they really 
couldn’t countenance such things by calling ! 
Besides, what would people say ? ” 

And the Vicar, looking over his subscrip¬ 
tion list a day or two later, wondered at the 
generous unselfishness of the few who did 
help, and at the calculating selfishness of the 
many yrho didn’t. 

h e n 

GLIMPSE XI. 

The Night Cometh! 

FEW months later, the widow sat at 
home, and thought! The anony¬ 
mously-sent money had paid off all 
the bills that had driven him out of this 
chapter of life into the next, and had kept 
things together so far. Two relatives were 
offering homes to Madgie and little Hugh, 
and the mother-heart w r as smarting sorely 
at having to give them up ! 

She had tried to get enough needlework 
to keep things together. But no one would 


employ her. They seemed to regard the self- 
caused death of her husband as some sort 
of infectious disease which they would 
contract by communication with her. 

And after a few weeks of what measure 
of sympathy the vicar had been able to 
win for her, she had had to learn in isolated 
desolation the utter failure of her husband’s 
last little bit of faith in humanity—that 
men would never stand by and see a woman 
and little children starve. She had learnt 
that men have no objection whatever to 
women and little children starving; that 
neither have women—but that they only 
stipulate that they should not do it too 
obtrusively near their range of vision. 

And to-night she was weary, and talked 
in tired moanings to the baby in her arms. 

She had settled it all now. All the fight¬ 
ing was over. Yes, the two little ones were 
to go as soon as she had finished setting 
the last few stitches in altering and re¬ 
arranging the little pinafores and frocks. 
She would sell the furniture. It would 
bring enough to pay the travelling fare for 
the children and for a neighbour to take 
them. She couldn’t do it heiself. She 
couldn’t say the “ Good-bye ” that would 
end the mother-care of them. And she 
didn’t want to see any relatives ever again. 
She only wanted to creep away into the 
dark, out of everyone’s sight—away into 
the silence, out of everyone’s hearing. 

“ And then, you and I, Baby dear,” 
(she went on, moaning softly to the mite 
in her arms), “ some dark, dark night— 
when the wind is cruel and the rain is 
drenching, so that no one can come and 
find us—then you and I will go away to 
Daddy. 

“ They shut the gates at sunset, but it 
won’t keep us from him—you and I. We 
shall climb the railings, you and I—you 
lying so still in my arms, darling. We 
shall find him in the dark—find him, oh, 
so easily. We shall lie down beside him, 
beside the little mound. It will seem warm 
and glad to us-there, Baby dear, just to be 
near Daddy, you and I. We shall feel his 
heart beat, and we shall all sleep together. 
It will rain, Baby dear, and the wind will 
blow. But it will not wake us there, we 
shall be with Daddy. 

“ There will be no starshine, Baby dear— 
only night and darkness, silent and still! 
But we shall sleep on together, Baby dear— 
you, and I, and Daddy—sleeping, sleeping, 
sleeping ! But in the morning, in the 

MORNING-” 
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These stories, based as they are on real life episodes, will be read with 
special interest. Mrs. Damon, whose adventures as a professional 
chaperon Miss Moberly tells so well, is but the thinly-veiled disguise of 
a lady of high social rank. 


The Cares of 
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V.— Lizer Ann. 

“ ^ that ^ am no ^ °^ er ^ n 8 

X you an easy task, Mrs. Damon.” 

“ Indeed you are not.” I glanced 
into the old lawyer’s face, and we both 
Bmiled. 

I sat in his office, where he had asked me 
to call on him, and where he had just 
ropounded to me the truly appalling task 
e was offering me. 

“ I have heard of you through friends,” 
he said. “And I feel sure that you will 
carry this matter through tactfully and 
excellently. Whether it could possibly 
come to a successful ending is-” 

“ On the knees of the gods ! ” I broke in 
lightly. “ Well, Mr. Sanderson, a surface 
view of it is not encouraging. You tell me 
you have a ward who has been left a vast 
sum of money on condition that she marries 
a certain man. Your ward’s most unpromis¬ 
ing name is Lizer Ann Smithers ? ” 

“ Yes,” he sighed. “ Lizer Ann 
Smithers.” 

“ As I gather,” I went on briskly, “ she 
is now a maid-of-all-work in some impos¬ 
sible neighbourhood, and would probably 
have remained that all her days if a god¬ 
father, of whom she had never even heard, 
had not left her a fortune.” 

“ Yes—very eccentric man, Mr. Capel,” 
the lawyer murmured; “ she was the child 
of an old servant, but after her christening 
he never seems to have troubled about her 
again until he made her his residuary 
legatee ; never inquired after her welfare or 
education—just left her alone until now, 
when, after his death, he drops this bomb 
at the feet of his unlucky cousin, Clement 
Dalrymple, who for years has supposed 
himself to be the old man’s heir.” 

“ It seems a very hard case,” I answered ; 

“ and I imagine insult is added to injury by 
the clause in the will you mentioned.” 

“ I should think so, indeed! ” Mr. 
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a Chaperon. 

By L. G. MOBERLY. 
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Sanderson broke in. “ Why, he not only 
leaves this wretched girl all his money, but 
he actually stipulates that she shall only 
receive and enjoy it all on condition that 
Clement Dalrymple marries her within two 
years. If he refuses, and of course he does 
refuse, the girl only gets one hundred pounds 
a year, and the rest goes to a hospital. 
Will you undertake to chaperon Lizer Ann, 
and essay the practically impossible task of 
making something of a lady of her in the 
hope-” 

“ In the hope that Mr. Dalrymple may 
think better of it ? ” 

“ Ah! I wish ho might—I wish he 
might, poor dear fellow—he has worked 
hard all this time, and money is sadly scarce 
with him, but he vows nothing will induce 
him to fall in with the terms of the will; 
he is very determined—and very bitter 
about the whole affair.” 

We talked on for some time; it was 
finally arranged that Mr. Sanderson should 
bring the strange heiress to my house 
next day, and I promised that if I found 
it in the least possible, I would undertake 
the task of chaperoning, and trying to make 
a lady of her. 

It was with some trepidation that I heard 
the bell ring on the following aftemooD, 
and the face of my demure parlourmaid 
gave me a faint hint of what I might 
expect, when she flung open the door and 
announced: “ Miss Smithers, Mr. Sander¬ 
son.” 

I was conscious first of an enormous 
hat, overloaded with cheap pink roses, 
which flopped in clashing discord against 
masses of bright red hair. 

A frightened, freckled face rose above a 
weirdly-fashioned white blouse, a pair of 
green eyes looked furtively into mine, 
whilst a pair of red, roughened hands 
twined themselves rapidly together and 
Ltd., in the United States of America. 
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plucked at a wide, full, and excessively 
short skirt. 

Mr. Sanderson followed in her wake, 
his face an amusing study of comical dismay. 

I shook hands with them both, and made 
some polite and commonplace remark to the 
girl, and as I felt that she and I would get 
on better alone, I asked Mr. Sanderson to 
amuse himself with a book whilst I took 
Miss Smithers to remove her hat. 

“I thought you would feel more com¬ 
fortable without your hat, and also it would 
be nice just to have a little chat together, 
wouldn’t it ? ” I said, when we were in 
my bedroom. 

“ Ain’t this a rum go ? ” she began, and 
then broke off suddenly to add : “ Oh, my ! 
ain’t them brushes beautiful! ” 

I saw that she was gazing entranced at the 
silver articles on my dressing-table. 

“ Lawks ! ” she exclaimed, “ I ain’t never 
seen a room like this afore.” 

“ Tell me something about yourself,” I 
said, whilst I helped her to take off that 
aggressive hat. “ Have you been in service 
a long time ? ” 

“ Since I was twelve,” she answered, 
her eyes still wandering round the room. 
“ Father ’e died, and mother ’er ’ealth 
was pore, and I vras bound to be in service 
to help ’er. I bin a general all me time, 
and I give me mother all I could out of me 
wages till she died. Oh ! I’ve worked ’ard.” 

It suddenly struck me that there was 
no small amount of character in the square 
chin and thin, firm lips, and no lack of 
ability in the brow I caught sight of now 
that the overshadowing hat no longer 
covered it. 

“ You need not work any more now,” 
I said, with a smile. 

“ Ain’t that queer ? ” and she smiled 
in return, a flashing smile that lit up her 
face, and brought into view a row of charm¬ 
ingly white and even teeth; “ only it do 
seem ’ard on the pore chap what’s got 
to marry me and don’t want to.” 

“ Have you seen him ? ” I asked. 

“ ’E come once, ’long o’ Mr. Sanderson, 
but ’e didn’t get no further than the door. 
When I opens it and ’e catches sight o’ me 
in me old print frock and all, ’e says: 
‘ Oh, Good Heavens! ’ and up and cuts. 
I ain’t seen ’im again; nice-lookin’ ’e was, 
too ! ” she added regretfully. 

“ Then, would you-” I began; but 

she cut me short, drawing herself up with a 
dignity I was not in the least prepared for. 

“ I don’t say as I would, and I don’t say 


as I wouldn’t,” she answered. “ ’E ain’t 
arsked me yet; and I’m cornin’ to you to 
get made a lady, if—if you can do it,” 
she ended. 

I glanced at her in silence, trying to project 
myself into the future and see her as she 
might be if she were clothed properly and 

taught, and—and- But it was difficult 

to see any possibilities through the ill¬ 
shaped, ill-fitting garments, though I 
realised that a good deal might be done 
with anybody whose face expressed so 
much character, and whose eyes had such 
fascinating lights in them. 

Mr. Sanderson’s face visibly lightened 
when I agreed to take charge of Lizer Ann, 
and the girl herself beamed all over her 
freckled face. 

“ Live along o’ you ! ” she said, with a 
gasp. “ Ain’t that a treat ? That girl o’ 
yours won’t be best pleased to wait on me, 
will she ? ” and her eyes twinkled 
deliciously, whilst I slowly grasped that 
‘ that girl o’ mine,’ meant my irreproachable 
parlourmaid! 

“ I think our best plan,” I said hurriedly, 
“ would be to go abroad for a time, until— 
until you get accustomed to your new 
position. After that we will see. And 
perhaps it would be better, too, if we called 
you something different: supposing I call 
you Elizabeth ? ” 

“ That’s my name,” she answered, staring 
at me with round, green eyes. “ Me name’s 
Elizabeth, and me mother she useter call 
me Beth for short, but all me missuses 
they’ve called me Lizer.” 

“ It shall be Beth now,” I said, “ and we 
will settle to stay together in a hotel in town 
for a week or two first, and then go abroad.” 

Later on the same day I received a visit 
from a perturbed and worried young man 
upon whose card was inscribed the name, 
Mr. Clement Dalrymple, and whose pleas¬ 
ant face and courteous manners greatly 
attracted me. 

“ Mr. Sanderson thought I had better 
call and see you,” he explained, “ as you 
are taking charge of—of ” 

“ Miss Smithers,” I said promptly. “ Yes 
—she and I are going abroad together 
shortly, and I hope-” 

“ I say, you know,” he blurted out 
suddenly, in a funny, boyish way, “ I really 
can’t face it—I can’t marry her, and I 
won’t—just for the sake of the money.” 

“ It is a good deal to expect you to do,” 
I answered, smiling. “ Have you any idea 
why your cousin left so strange a will ? ” 
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“ Oh, yes ! ” A rueful smile overspread 
his open countenance. “ He left a letter 
for me, explaining that he considered class 
distinctions an absurdity, and saying that 
I should do better either to many a daughter 
of the people or go without a wife.” 

“ Was he perfectly sane % ” I asked. 

“ Absolutely. There is no flaw in the will 
on that or any other score—and if—if this 
girl had been a lady, or anything different 
from what she is, I don’t say I wouldn’t 
have considered the possibility of marrying 
her—because I am a poor man > but— 
Lizer Ann—no, thank you! I went to 
see her—and-” 

“ You cut and run,” I quoted laughingly. 

“ Yes, I did, and I should do it again. 
I am here to-day to say that I should be 
glad if you will warn the girl that I’m not 
likely to change, so she’d better make up 
her mind on that score. I’m sorry about 
her losing the money, too, but I’m not going 
to sell myself; and as to marrying her—well! 
I vow I’ll-” 

“ Don’t make rash vows ! ” I said lightly. 
“ I will not allow my charge to indulge in 
false hopes, and if you will take my advice 
you will not attempt to see her until the 
two years are up.” 

“ See her,” he laughed harshly ; “ I don’t 
ever want to see her again, and I don’t 
mean to see her if I can help it. As to 
marrying her—I vow-” 

“ No, you mustn’t! ” I interrupted him 
again; “ let us see what the future brings 
forth, and for the present leave well alone.” 
***** 

I sat in the hotel gardens, looking idly 
across the lake, and thinking with some 
cheerfulness of the eighteen months just 
past. 

During that time Beth and I had visited 
many places in Europe, and now we were 
enjoying a breathing space amongst the 
Swiss mountains. All at once my idle 
musings were disturbed. 

There was a step on the terrace, and a 
man’s voice said: 

“ Mrs. Damon,” and I turned to see— 
Mr. Clement Dalrymple. 

“ I begged you not to try to see her yet,” 
were the words that rose to my lips, but 
some instinct prevented my speaking them, 
and I greeted him cordially. 

“ I had no idea you were here,” he went 
on hurriedly, “ but I am only here for a 
night, passing through. I didn’t at all 
want to run into—into Lizer Ann, you 
know.” 
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The idea of a little stratagem had leapt 
into my brain. 

“ Lizer Ann,” I said easily. “ Oh ! she 
is a thing of the past. I gave her up a 
long time ago.” (My conscience condoned 
this remark by reminding me that Lizer 
Ann had ceased to be when Beth began.) 

“ You gave her up ? Oh ! I say—was she 
too much of a good thing ? What became 
of her ? ” 

“ She is doing very well,” I answered ; 
“ but no doubt Mr. Sanderson will tell you 
all about her.” 

“ I felt a bit of a brute,” the young man 
said slowly, “ because she loses the best 
part of the money if I don’t marry 
her.” 

“ Yes; of course she does,” was my airy 
reply; “ but, as you told me before, the 
marriage was so impossible, was it not ? ” 

“ Oh ! quite —quite impossible. I would 
as soon marry a girl like that as—good 
gracious! ” The end of the sentence was 
spoken under his breath, he half rose from 
the chair on which he had been sitting, and I 
saw his eyes brighten. 

Mine brightened, too, when I saw at 
whom he gazed. Down a long path 
trellised over with white roses came a girl, 
and at the end of the trellis-work she paused, 
so that she stood there framed by the nodding 
white roses. She wore a pale green gown that 
fell round her in graceful folds, and, being 
a little open at the throat, showed the clear 
whiteness of her skin. In one hand she 
swung a big, shady hat, the other held a 
great armful of meadow flowers and grasses. 
The setting sun fell full upon her bare head, 
making an aureole of her glorious hair that 
shone like burnished gold; a soft flame of 
colour ran over her face; in her eyes was a 
little shy uncertainty that made them look 
deep and dark as some mountain stream. 

For a second she hesitated, then she 
moved forward, and I heard the man by 
my side catch his breath-again. 

“ Beth, dear,” I called out, seeing at 
once that she recognised him, whilst he 
very naturally did not recognise her, “ Mr. 
Clement Dalrymple has just arrived unex¬ 
pectedly ; I want to introduce you to one 
another.” 

The girl bowed (what hours I had spent 
in teaching her that graceful bow), and then 
with a shy, upward glance at Mr. Dalrymple, 
for which I could have kissed her, she passed 
on into the hotel, the setting sunbeams 
weaving a halo of light about her head. 

My companion gazed after her until the 
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last fold of her green gown had vanished, 
then he turned to me with a long sigh. 

“ Rather a change after poor Lizer 
Ann,” he remarked. 

“ Poor Lizer Ann ! ” I murmured guiltily, 
but enjoying myself hugely the while. 

“ What did you say that young lady’s 
name was ? ” he asked next, with some 
eagerness. 

I had not said anything about it, but as I 
long ago dropped my charge’s objection¬ 
able name and called her plain Miss Smith, 
it was easy to give him the information. 

The one night he had told me he was 
staying in the place lengthened itself out 
with great indefiniteness, and the little 
comedy that went on unfolding itself 
before my eyes vastly amused me. 

Had Beth been the most arrogant of 
coquettes she could not have played the 
part better, but she was not a coquette— 
she was really shy of Dalrymple; shy and 
charmingly elusive, and it was the right 
note to strike. We had agreed, too, that 
her identity should remain a secret. 

She had been marvellously amenable 
during all our connection with one another, 
and I had found our months together far 
more pleasant and interesting than I could 
have dreamt they would be. She set herself 
to learn to be a lady with the same energy 
with which she might have set herself to 
clean a floor, she put her whole soul into it, 
and she was extraordinarily adaptable and 
observant. 

With the help of hairdressers and face 
masseuses I had made her hair and com¬ 
plexion all that they should be, and though 
her speech had been a much more difficult 
matter, she had buckled to with a will, and 
successfully copied my methods of pro¬ 
nunciation in a way that did her credit. 

But when all was said and done it was the 
girl’s character that chiefly appealed to me. 

It was the finest I had ever met with. 

Mr. Dalrymple lingered on in our hotel 
although Beth scarcely gave him an oppor¬ 
tunity of speaking to her, but spent more 
and more of her time in wandering in the 
woods behind the hotel, sometimes alone, 
sometimes with Marie, the little daughter 
of the proprietor. 

But matters came to a head one afternoon 
—shall I ever forget it ? 

Beth being out, Mr. Dalrymple escorted 
me up a steep path that led to a grassy 
plateau, whence we could obtain a view of a 
snow mountain; 
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We strolled slowly, the conversation 
coming round frequently to Beth, and when 
we reached the plateau, the flush of sunset 
was already on the mountain, and we stood 
to watch it in awed silence. Then we passed 
on again up the path, when, all at once, 
as we turned a sharp corner of the road, I 
heart a faint cry, and saw a sight which to 
my dying day I shall never forget. 

Standing pressed back against the rock 
which bordered the roadside, was Beth, 
her face white as a sheet, her lips firmly set, 
her eyes wide with horror. High in her arms 
she held a little girl as though to keep her 
out of reach of some danger, and in a 
second we saw what that danger was! A 
huge St. Bernard dog came round the bend 
of the path, running swiftly towards the 
girl and her burden—a great dog with fierce, 
wild eyes, foaming jaws and lolling tongue ; 
a mad dog , heading straight for those two. 
An exclamation of horror broke from me— 
two words only fell from my companion’s 
lips—two words, but repeated twice with 
agonised emphasis : 

“ My Beth—my Beth ! ” Then, without 
a second’s hesitation, he flung off his coat, 
wrapped it round his hand, and tore towards 
the dog—thrusting his covered hand right 
into those foaming jaws, whilst with the 
other he caught the animal’s collar and 
wrenched him away from his prey. 

What followed I can hardly tell, it was all 
so swift, so terrible. But I think our cries 
were heard by people working in the 
meadows above us, ior I have a vision 
of men rushing at the dog with sticks and 
rakes, and presently the poor beast was 
lying still in death. 

Beth and I went back quickly to the 
hotel, and I made her lie down at once in 
our sitting-room, for she was trembling from 
head to foot, and looked like a ghost; 

Her one thought had been to save little 
Marie from that awful beast; of her own 
safety she had not thought at all! Later 
on in the evening Mr. Dalrymple came in, 
and I think he and she were oblivious of 
my very existence. 

He took her hands in his and gently, very 
gently, drew her face up to a level with his 
own, then kissed her softly on the lips; 

Half-an-hour afterwards he came to me 
with a most comical expression of dismay. 

“ What will you say, Mrs. Damon ? 
What about Lizer Ann ? ” 

“ Ah ! what indeed ? ” I answered, with 
a smile; 

The Pursuit of Lord Mauriston •"] 
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Applications for permission to perform this sketch should be made to the 
Editor, THE NOVEL MAGAZINE, 18 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


Characters. 

Dr. Tom Harvey (a rising young Rosalie, Duchess of Vaux. 

I physician). Ninette (a maid). 

Scene : A luxuriously furnished apartment in the Vitta d’Azy , Aix-les-Bains. Rosalie, 
daintily dressed in a smart summer walking costume, is discovered standing in the centre 
of the room, pulling off her gloves. She is very beautiful, but there are dark shadows 
under her eyes, and she has a tired, careworn look, strangely at variance with her girlish face 
and figure. 

The dialogue to be spoken slowly, in harmony with the nature of the piece. 


Rosalie (calling) : Ninette ! Ninette ! 

(Ninette enters at the back.) 

Ninette : Madam ? 

Rosalie (speaking sloujly) : His Dr. 

Harvey- (Breaks off with a nervous 

little tug at her glove.) 

Ninette : Dr. Harvey is now upstairs 
with his Grace, madame. 

Rosalie (starting slightly) : Oh ! 

Ninette : He arrived almost an hour ago. 
He has to return to Paris immediately. 

Rosalie : Ah! (Handing the gloves to 
her.) I will see him before he goes. 

Ninette : Bien, madame la Duchesse. 
(Takes the gloves and withdraws. Rosalie 
walks slowly to a settee on the left and sits 
staring upon the ground.) 

Rosalie (in a low, absent voice ): I 
wonder if he will remember ? So much has 
happened since that summer in England, 
seven years ago. So much for him, and so 
little for me. He was only a poor country 
practitioner then, and now his reputation 
is world-wide. He has won fame and for¬ 
tune, while I— (with a hard little laugh) —I 
have made one of those brilliant marriages 
that are so successful—until the ceremony 
is over. (Shuddering slightly.) Ah, those 
dreadful six years ! How little I knew what 
it meant when I sold myself, body and soul, 
that day in St. George’s, Hanover Square. 
But I know now. And it might have been so 
different if- (Rousing herself with an 
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impatient gesture.) Tsch ! Why think of 
it ? Even if he had cared for me, which I 
have no reason for supposing that he did— 
in that way—we should not have been 
allowed to marry. (After a slight pause.) 
And now he is here, in my house. I shall 
see him and speak to him again. Is that 
wise ? Would it not be better to avoid 
meeting him ; to leave him in ignorance of 
who I am ? No, no ! I cannot do that. 
(Rising.) Call it folly—madness—I do not 
care ! I must see him once again, if only for 
a few minutes. It is playing with fire, I 
know, but the risk is mine, and I alone 
will suffer. 

(Turns and goes up to a small cheval glass, 
before which she removes her hat. A few 
moments later Ninette appears at the back.) 
Ninette : Dr. Harvey. 

Rosalie : Ah! 

(Turns from the glass with a smile of welcome , 
as Dr. Tom Harvey, a handsome, well- 
groomed man of about seven-and-thirty, 
enters quickly. For a moment they stand 
facing one another in silence. Ninette 
tvithdraws.) 

Harvey : Rosalie — Lady Rosalie 
Brampton! 

Rosalie (holding out her hand) : Lady 
Rosalie Brampton once, now her Grace the 
Duchess of Vaux. 

(He starts back as if struck by a blow, then 
hastily recovers himself.) 

Lld. t in the United States of America. 
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Harvey (taking her hand) : Pardon me. 
I—I had not heard of your marriage. 

Rosalie: I am surprised. (With a ner¬ 
vous little laugh.) I thought all the fashion¬ 
able world had heard of my—my good 
fortune. 

Harvey (quietly) : You forget; I was 
not then in the fashionable world. 

Rosalie (dropping her eyes) : Ah, no! 
(In a low voice.) I do not forget. 

(He glances at her quickly , and then moves 
slowly down.) 

Harvey : You will be glad to hear that 
your husband’s condition is not so serious 
as I was led to suppose. 

Rosalie (absently): Yes. 

Harvey : His constitution is fairly good, 
though weakened by early—that is, by 
neglect. 

Rosalie : Yes, yes— I understand. 

(Moves down and sits on the settee apatheti¬ 
cally.) 

Harvey (sitting on the right) : However, 
with proper care and attention, I have no 
doubt but that we may restore him to some¬ 
thing approaching his former health, and- 

(Breaks off as he sees she is not listening.) 
But I weary you ? 

Rosalie (rousing herself with an effort) : 
Weary ? Oh, no—not at all! I was only 
thinking of something for the moment. 
You say that my husband will recover his 
health ? 

Harvey : I trust so. One does not like 
to be too sanguine in these cases. But we 
must hope for the best. 

Rosalie : Yes— (wearily) —we must hope 
for the best. (A gentle sigh escapes her . He 
looks at her sharply , and their eyes meet; 
she lowers hers quickly.) It is ail we can 
do. 

Harvey (smiling) : You do not appear 
to entertain a very high opinion of my 
capabilities- 

Rosalie (springing up , her manner under¬ 
going a swift change) : Oh, forgive me! I 
did not mean to be rude. The fact is, 
I scarcely knew what I Was saying. (Laugh¬ 
ing rather artificially.) Absent-mindedness, 
you know, is a sure sign of advancing age. 

Harvey (staring at her): Age! (She 
nods her head.) You do not look a day older 
than you did when we walked together on 
the Surrey hills. (Regarding her critically.) 
A trifle worn and tired, perhaps, but nothing 
more. 

Rosalie (avoiding his gaze) : I have been 
married six years. 

Harvey : What of that ? Does marriage 


age one so quickly, then ? (She remains 
silent , looking away from him.) Surely not, 
or my theory of married life is very much 
at fault. 

Rosalie (turning to him quickly) : What 
is your theory ? 

Harvey (speaking with some earnestness ): 
That marriage, and by that I mean love, 
rejuvenates. That, despite the years, those 
who love and are loVed deeply cannot 
age. Theirs is the secret of perpetual 
youth. 

Rosalie (dreamily) : Those who love 
and are loved deeply—ah, yes ! 

(Sits again on the settee , her hands clasped and 

her gaze fixed thoughtfully before her.) 

Harvey: Such is my belief. 

Rosalie : And yet—you have not 

married ? 

Harvey (starting slightly): I ? Oh, no ! 
I have not married ! 

Rosalie : Why not—holding such views 
as you do ? 

Harvey : For many reasons. Chiefest 
of all, because I would not marry a woman 
to whom I could not give my love wholly 
and unreservedly. 

Rosalie (wincing) : Ah ! (After a slight 
pause.) And you have never met such a 
woman ? 

Harvey : Yes— once. 

Rosalie : And she ? 

Harvey (staring before him): She did not 
want my love. I Was nothing— I could 
be nothing to her. (Rising and pacing 
agitatedly.) Oh, you know the story ! 
Wealth and poverty — high social position 
and humble rank—a summer madness—and 
the end. We were friends, and as such we 
parted. I was a fool ever to dream we 
could be anything else. 

Rosalie (turning to him) : Ever to 
dream-? 

Harvey (absently) : Yes. During those 
long summer evenings in the green English 
lanes, with her by my side, I sometimes 
used to dream foolish dreams. It is so 
easy to dream when one is young and in 
love, as I was. The touch of her hand, the 
chance contact of her skirts, the perfume 
of her favourite scentrin my nostrils, sent 
the blood coursing through my veins like 
liquid fire. Heavens! the memory of it 
thrills me now. (Controlling himself by a 
strong effort.) But why speak of that ? 
The dream is over, and she never guessed 
my secret. 

Rosalie ( looking at him dully) : Oh, 
no—she never guessed your secret. 
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Harvey (pausing near the settee) ; I — I 
have since learnt that she is married. 

(She makes no response, hut continues to 
stare at him dully. Suddenly her eyes 
dilate ; she rises , and lays her hand on 
his arm.) 

Rosalie: Dr. Harvey—I—I want you 
to do me a favour. 

Harvey : Yes ? 

Rosalie : I want you to tell me all you 
would have done for this woman if you had 
married her. I wish to test your theory. 
(Sits and makes room for him beside her.) 

Harvey (sitting) : Your request is a 
difficult one to comply with. What is it 
you wish to know ? 

Rosalie : Well, to begin with, would 
you have loved her always ? 

Harvey (looking into her eyes): As¬ 
suredly. 

Rosalie (turning away her head) : You 
would not have grown cold and indifferent, 
and then perhaps have ceased to care for 
her altogether ? 

Harvey (quietly) : I should not have 
done that. 

Rosalie (drawing a deep breath) : Ah ! 
And you would have tried to make her 
life bright and happy, and shielded her 
from all that Was mean, and sordid, and 
hurtful ? 

Harvey : Her happiness would have 
been my first consideration. For the rest, 
I should have guarded her and protected 
her as I would guard and protect my own 
life. 

Rosalie (in a low voice): Yes, yes— I 
believe you. You would not have cast her 
aside, neglected her, left her exposed to 
dangers and temptations, as—as some men 
would ? You would not have ruined her 
young life, trampled upon her girlish hopes 
and ideals, crushed her beneath the weight 
of a selfish and petty tyranny ? 

Harvey (hotly) : Before Heaven, no ! 

Rosalie: You would have uplifted her, 
and taught her the meaning of love in its 
highest and truest sense. You would have 
been her friend, her champion ; and she— 
(softly) —she would have worshipped you. 
(After a short silence, she rises.) Oh, what I 
have missed—what I have missed ! 

Harvey (rising): You ? 

Rosalie (standing before him, with droop¬ 
ing head) : Yes. I once loved such a man 
as you are. He did not want my love—or, 
at least, I thought not then. We spent 
some pleasant hours together, and then wo 
parted. (Her voice trembling.) If—if he 
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had only known what that parting meant 
for me ! (Turns away , hiding her face.) 

Harvey (laying his hand on her arm): 
Ah! 

Rosalie (after a brief pause) : I did not 
see him again for—for several years. In the 
interval, he had carved a great name for 
himself, and I—I had sold myself- 

Harvey (under his breath—staring at her ): 
Sold yourself! 

Rosalie (with a shrug): Married. (As 
he continues to look at her blankly.) Oh, 
you know what half the so-called marriages 
in my world really are ! Social contracts, 
more or less binding, in which love— real 
love, that is—is conspicuous by its absence. 
In my case, how could it be otherwise when 
all the time my heart was given to another ? 
(He makes no answer.) Ah, well! (/» 

another tone.) As I was saying, we met 
again. Then it was I learnt, from some¬ 
thing he told me, that he—he had cared 
ever since the beginning. (Gripping his 
arm.) Do you understand ? I learnt it 
then—when it was too late / 

(Sinks upon the settee, burying her face 
in her hands. He stands looking down 
at her, for a moment, with an expression 
half-pained, half-tender, upon his face ; 
then moves away to a window at the back. 
Presently he returns to her, and , taking 
her hands, raises her gently.) 

Harvey (speaking with strong emotion ): 
Rosalie—dear friend, if I may call you so— 
this revelation is very distressing for both 
of us. It would, perhaps, have been better 
had we never known the truth— (she makes 
a movement) —easier for us to bear, I mean. 
We should each have been spared the 
thought of the other’s suffering. But, 
since that is not to be, we must face the 
situation bravely. You have your duty to 
perform, and I have mine. Let us do it 
steadfastly, and without flinching. Thus 
shall we earn one another’s admiration and 
respect, which, after all, is as great a thing 
as any we have lost. Am I not right ? 

Rosalie (in a low voice) : Yes—Tom: 

Harvey ( brokenly ): Then—good-bye— 
and God keep you always. 

(Raises her hand and presses it to his lips , 
after which he releases it and goes swiftly 
out through the door at the back. She 
remains, motionless, with doled eyes. 
A few seconds later, Ninette enters.) 

Ninette : Madame, his Grace calls. 

(Rosalie starts, opens her eyes , and then 
goes slowly out.) 

Curtain. 
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OUR LONG COMPLETE NOVEL. 


A Desperate Remedy. * * 

& * j* * By MARION M. ROBERTSON. 


The adventures of a Scotch minister in search of a <wife. 


THE HUMOUR IN THE TOWN . 

HE minister of Langbrae was seated 
in his study, pondering over his 
choice of a text for the following 
Sabbath. It was a lovely evening in May, 
and through the open window stole the 
scent of southernwood and stocks, mingled 
with other old-world perfumes from the 
manse garden. 

Hugh Graham had been settled in Lang- 
brac for nearly two years. He was a tall, 
well-built young fellow of eight-and-twcnty, 
with a clever, thoughtful face and dark grey 
eyes which redeemed the sternness of his 
mouth and chin. People spoke of him as a 
rising man, and prophesied that he would 
prove a worthy successor to his father and 
grandfather, whose names were household 
words in the church of Scotland. 

Langbrae was a small country town in 
Northshire, lying in the centre of a flourish¬ 
ing agricultural district, and famous for its 
markets and the age of its parish church. 
The manse stood on a hill beside the church 
and the view from it was well worth climbing 
up to see. 

I i the foreground stretched undulating 
pasture land, through which the Langton 
Water wound its tortuous course; here and 
there snug farmhouses stood surrounded 
by their steadings and clumps of trees; 
while a range of hills, which in autumn were 
veiled in a purple mist of heather, rose 
against the sky line. 

The advent of the young minister had had 
a wondciful effect upon the revival of church 
work, which had declined considerably 
under the leadership of Dr. Ramsay, a 
prosy and somewhat uninteresting old man, 
who had taken more interest in his glebe 
and his “beasts” than in his parish, for 
the greater part of the fifty years of his 
ministry in Langbrae. 

His successor was inundated with appli¬ 
cations for work. The Sunday school, 


hitherto carried on by Mr. McPake the 
grocer, another elder, and the Misses David¬ 
son, soon became a flourishing institution 
with almost a superfluity of teachers, the 
majority of them being ladies. Nor had- 
Graham any difficulty in equipping the other 
organisations of the church, and he would 
have had cause to congratulate himself upon 
the activity of the Langbrae ladies in the 
field of good works, had he not been un¬ 
comfortably conscious that, with a few excep¬ 
tions, most of these willing workers were 
cherishing the hope that eventually he might 
ask them to occupy the much discussed and 
envied position of “ mistress of the manse.” 

Foremost amongst this eager band was a 
certain Edith Macfarlane, the only child 
and heiress of a "wealthy Glasgow soap 
manufacturer, now retired, who lived in a 
pretentious villa on the outskirts of the 
town. 

Mrs. Macfarlane, a vulgar woman, with 
a great sense of her own importance and 
the position to which her husband’s wealth 
entitled her, had firmly made up her mind 
that,if Edith wanted to marry Hugh Graham, 
Hugh Graham must marry Edith, who had 
never been denied anything that she had 
set her heart upon in the nineteen years of 
her pampered existence. 

Before long it became an obvious fact to 
all beholders that Edith did want to marry 
the minister, and of late poor Graham had 
also become aware of her intention. The 
matter was more forcibly brought home to 
him on this May evening on which our story 
opens. 

Graham had chosen his text, and was 
beginning to map out his sermon, when a 
knock sounded at the door. With a resigned 
sigh he laid down his pen and prepared to 
listen to Janet Fraser, his housekeeper, 
who ruled himself and the manse with a rod 
of iron. 

Janet w r as a middle-aged woman, with a 
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long, angular figure, and a face to correspond. 
Her eyes were blue, small, and shrewd; 
patches of bright, streaky red on her high 
cheekbones made up for the narrow lines 
of crimson on her thin-lipped mouth, and 
her shining, scanty black hair was drawn 
tightly back off her face in an uncompromis¬ 
ing fashion. She had on her black afternoon 
gown and a spotless apron, but no cap—she 
strongly disapproved of the new “ fly-away 
keps,” and would not consent to wear one on 
any account. 

She closed the door, but did not advance 
far into the room. 

“ Well, Janet ? ” said the minister, won¬ 
dering what her errand might be. She often 
looked in for a minute to discuss parish 
matters, or tell him of illness among his 
flock, and occasionally to retail some special 
piece of gossip, and though he did not quite 
approve of the latter habit he was too much 
in awe of her to venture to put a stop to it. 

“ If ye please, sir, I was wantin’ tae 
speak tae ye aboot something,” she began 
as usual. “ But maybe ye’re ower busy 
tae be fashed the noo.” 

“ Oh, no, Janet, I am not particularly 
busy ”—his invariable answer to her in¬ 
variable prelude. \ 

“ I wes wantin’ tae ask ye, yersel’, if there 
wes ony truth in a rumour I heard the day 
in the toon—aye, an’ it’s no’ the first time 
I’ve heard it.” 

Graham began to feel decidedly uncom¬ 
fortable, for whiffs of this rumour had 
reached his ears also. 

“ Well, Janet, what is it ? ” he asked 
a 

the morning, and, as I had gotten through 
wi’ my wark, I stayed for a whilie talkin’ 
aboot this and that in the toon, an’ after a 
bit Mrs. McPake’s Kate cam* in, an’ maybe 
there wad be twa or three ithers. Weel, 
jist as I wes leavin’, Mistress Stewart says 
tae me: ‘ Sae ye’re gaun tae hae a mistress 
in the manse, Janet,’ says she; * hoo wull 
ye like that ? ’ and before I could say ony- 
thing Kate says: ‘ When is the weddin* tae 
be, div ye ken ? ’ An’ anither says: ‘ Wull it 
be at Linwood or in the Kirk?’ Says I: 
‘ Gin the manse is tae hae a leddy, it’s me 
’at wad be the first tae hear o’t, an’ when I 
doe I’ll let ye ken a’ parteeclars, ye needna’ 
fear,’ an’ syne I marched oot. Deed”— 
with a triumphant snort—“ it’s no’ muckle 
they’ll get oot o’ me ! ” 

There was a silence in the study. Gra¬ 
ham’s face had flushed, and his brows were 
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pprehensively. 

“ I took doon the washing to Mrs. Stewart’s 


drawn together in a frown. He drummed 
the table with his fingers, 
said Janet interrogatively, 

“ is’t true ? ” 

“No, Janet, there is not a particle of 
truth in it,” said Graham calmly. “ I 
am not engaged to Miss Macfarlane or any¬ 
one else just at present. You can set your 
mind at rest, Janet; you will remain mistress 
of the manse for some time to come yet.” 

Her small eyes gleamed with satisfaction. 

“ I kent I wad be the first tae hear it,” 
she said triumphantly. “ An* it’s my 
opeenion, sir, if ye’ll no’ mind me tellin’ 
ye, that when ye doe bring hame a wife 
it’ll no’ be a flighty young lassie like yon, 
but a wumman wi’ some character and 
qualifeecation tae be the meenister’s wife.” 

Graham smiled. 

“ Hadn’t you better find one for me 1 ” 
he asked jokingly, but her answer surprised 
him. 

“ I wad’na hae far tae seek. There’s 
Miss Jacobina at the Cottage, wha wad 
jump at ye like a bird at a berry, gin she 
hed the chance—a fine, douce-like wumman 
wi’ nae flighty notions, an’ wi’ a clear sense 
o’ her duty. She was aye Dr. Ramsay’s 
richt haund in the pairish, as she is yours, 
an’ gin she doesna’ get it here, she’ll get her 
reward in Heevin! ” And Janet left the 
room as abruptly as she had entered it, 
leaving the minister “ dumfoondered,” as 
she would have expressed it. 

He gave a gasp of astonishment, and then 
an amused smile flitted over his face as he 
conjured up a mental vision of Janet’s 
ideal of a minister’s bride. 


impatiently on 
“ Weel, sir,” 


THE PROSPECTIVE BRIDE . 


M ISS JACOBINA DAVIDSON and 
her sister, Miss Elizabeth, were 
Graham’s next-door neighbours. 
They had lived in Langbrae all their lives, 
though they had only been in Myrtle Cottage 
for about four years. Their father had 
died when they were quite young, and for 
years their mother had been a confirmed 
invalid, requiring all their care and attention, 
but since her death they had devoted them¬ 
selves to church work and visiting among 
the poor in the town. 

At this time Miss Jacobina was nearing her 
thirty-sixth birthday, while her sister was 
four years her senior. Miss Elizabeth was 
tall and thin, with smooth brown hair, and 
a long, rather melancholy face. She was 
greatly interested in what she called “ The 
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Cause,” and was the president of the “ Lang- 
brae Ladies’ Missionary Society,” where she 
paraphrased a text of Scripture every week 
for the benefit of her “dear sisters,” and 
offered up slightly incoherent prayers in 
which she invariably alluded to the heathen 
as “ those that sit in darkness.” 

Miss Jacobina was a complete contrast 
to her sister, being small and plump, with a 
rosy face and pale blue eyes. Her hair was 
the colour of dried hay, and still waved 
naturally above her brow, and her eyelashes 
were painfully light. She had a nervous 
trick of blinking her eyes when she talked, 
and, though few would have guessed it, she 
was as romantic as a girl. 

She would sit up at night reading some 
good novel long after Miss Elizabeth, who 
always went to bed at ten o’clock punctually, 
and never read anything more exciting than 
the Missionary Record , had composed herself 
to sleep the sleep of the just. Yes, there 
is no denying it—Miss Jacobina was ridicu¬ 
lously sentimental for a woman of her time 
of life, and she would often weep over tho 
trials of her heroines and fall in love with 
her heroes. 

Miss Elizabeth had never had a love affair. 
Once, years ago, Langbrae had talked about 
a missionary from China, in whose work 
Miss Elizabeth was greatly interested, but the 
affair had never gone further, and it eventu¬ 
ally transpired that he already had a wife 
in England, so Miss Elizabeth remained 
in single blessedness to minister to the wants 
of the heathen at home. 

But Miss Jacobina had a romance—one 
of the regular, orthodox kind which most 
old maids are supposed to have locked up 
in their bosoms. 

When only eighteen she had become 
engaged to a young fellow called Drummond, 
who was the doctor’s assistant, and she was 
as happy as the day was long. He heard 
of a good appointment in Burmah, and it 
was arranged that be should accept it, and 
return to marry her in three years’ time. 

Before the second year was over, however, 
Miss Jacobina fancied that his letters were 
becoming cold and indifferent, and he had 
ceased to write to her every mail. In a fit 
of pique she wrote him a peremptory 
epistle, demanding the reason of the supposed 
change. He replied in an equally offended 
tone, reproaching her for attempting to 
break off their ^engagement. Then, with 
trembling fingers and many tears, foolish 
Miss Jacobina made up a neat little packet 
containing his letters and presents. And 


that was the end of the one romantic episode 
in her life. 

The Misses Davidson were not over blessed 
with this world’s goods, but they managed 
to give liberally to deserving charities and 
church schemes, and were, as Janet had 
said, the minister’s right hand in parish 
work. 

Hugh Graham had found Miss Jacobina’s 
willing services and sound advice invaluable 
to him in the first days of his ministry at 
Langbrae, and a strong friendship existed 
between him and the energetic old maid 
next door. The idea that she could possibly 
entertain a warmer feeling for him had never 
entered his head, and even in the face of 
Janet’s assertion it seemed too ridiculous to 
contemplate seriously. 

He was perfectly aware of the fact that 
his matrimonial intentions still formed the 
all engrossing topic amongst his female 
parishioners, and he was getting accus¬ 
tomed to rumours of his engagement, each 
time to a different, but equally improbable 
girl. 

Graham was not the kind of man to fall 
in love with every pretty face he saw; he 
was by no means susceptible, and had gone 
through his college course in Edinburgh, 
where he was very popular and had many 
friends, without looking twice at any girl. 
Some he had admired, and a few he had 
even liked, but he had never met a girl 
with whom he could contemplate marriage; 
and at eight-and-twenty he was as heart- 
whole as' ever, and had begun to look upon 
himself as a confirmed bachelor. He was 
quite able to afford to marry, for although 
his stipend was not very large, he had an 
income of £200 a year inherited from his 
mother. 

Although he paid little attention to them 
at the time, Janet’s words refused to be 
altogether banished from his mind, and when 
he met Miss Jacobina outside the manse 
gate next day he felt shy and uncomfortable. 
Almost unconsciously he began to picture 
her as mistress of the manse, and was sur¬ 
prised to find that the idea was in no way 
repulsive to him—rather, that it gave him a 
sense of rest and security. 

Meanwhile, despite Janet’s vigorous denial, 
the rumour of the Graham-Macfarlane 
engagement grew and spread with amazing 
rapidity. Several people congratulated the 
minister, and treated Ins curt reply as a sign 
of bashfulness. Perhaps they did not want 
it announced just yet—or perhaps he had 
not really spoken, although of course, in 
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the opinion of the parish, that final step 
was only a matter of time. 

They had settled all the details of the 
wedding, had decided on the length of the 
honeymoon, and on what rooms of the 
manse would be refurnished. Then, having 
arranged the matter to their satisfaction, 
they waited for the formal announce¬ 
ment, 

Janet, who had an inkling of the truth, 
was in a state of great inward satisfaction, 
and would frequently remark to herself: 
“ They’ll bide a wee, I’m thinking ! Losh, 
but they’ll open their een soon,” and she 
chortled in delighted anticipation of the 
surprise in store for Langbrae. 

For, unobserved in the excitement of the 
expected event, Hugh Graham had begun 
to go a-wooing to Myrtle Cottage. 

After thinking well over the matter, he 
had come to the conclusion that, to escape 
from the machinations of the fair Edith 
and her designing mother, he must bind 
himself securely to somebody else. 

His parochial visits, where he was enter¬ 
tained by hints and veiled pleasantries 
concerning his marriage, and in some cases 
by bold congratulations, were becoming a 
torture to him, and if he chanced to see his 
selected bride driving or walking in the 
town he* disappeared down the first side 
street available. 

Occasionally, however, a meeting was in¬ 
evitable, and then, feeling wretchedly un¬ 
comfortable, he would escape as soon as 
possible. Edith had become self-conscious, 
and would blush divinely at his appearance, 
and, worse than that, her mother was over¬ 
whelmingly gracious, with a touch of the 
future mother-in-law in her confidential 
manner and beaming smiles. He refused 
as many as he dared of the numerous invita¬ 
tions to Linwood, and began to think 
very seriously of a somewhat desperate 
remedy. 

He hoped that his visits to Myrtle Cottage 
would not escape observation, but unfor¬ 
tunately the Cottage was quite close to the 
manse and on a quiet road, and if he popped 
out and in fifty times a day nobody but the 
lynx-eyed Janet was any the wiser, whereas 
one visit to Linwood raised his congregation 
to the tip-toe of expectation. 

Meanwhile, he had quite decided to propose 
to Miss Jacobina. The fear that she might 
refuse him, despite Janet’s simile of the bird 
and the berry, haunted him, and he began to 
look careworn and worried. This change 
in his appearance was quickly assigned to a 
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lover’s quarrel with Edith, and asides upon 
the course of true love and “ little tiffs ” 
fell upon his bewildered ears. 

BOB 

A MOMENTOUS . QUESTION . 

NE sultry August evening the minister 
overtook Miss Jacobina walking up 
the hill from the town, and as she 
chattered to him about parish matters and 
old Kitty Mitchell’s rheumatism, he made 
up his mind that if the deed were to be done 
at all “ ’twere well it were done quickly.” 
When they reached the gate of the Cottage 
she bade him “ Good-bye,” but, rather to 
her surprise, he asked if he might come in 
for a moment. 

“ I—I have something particular to speak 
to you about,” he explained nervously, 
when he had followed her into the prim little 
drawing-room. It was empty, for Miss 
Elizabeth was closeted in the dining-room, 
composing her little address for the mission¬ 
ary meeting next day. 

Miss Jacobina took off her black straw hat, 
patted her frizzy hair, and prepared to 
listen to the minister’s communication. 
He stood gazing at the floor in silence, and 
after waiting for a minute or two, Miss 
Jacobina ventured to remind him: 

“ You said you wanted to speak to me, 
Mr. Graham. Is it anything about the 
Sunday school pic-nic ? Mr. Dick, of the 
Mains, has consented to lend us his big field 
and to supply the carts.” 

“ He who hesitates is lost,” so, without 
giving himself time to waver, Graham 
plunged into his subject. 

“ Miss Jacobina, I don’t know if what I 
am going to say will be a surprise to you or 
not. For myself, I have been considering 
the matter for some time, and—and it is 
this—will you be my wife ? ” 

Miss Jacobina’s plump little face grew 
pink, and her eyes blinked rapidly. 

“ Your—wife ? ” she repeated, in an awe¬ 
struck tone. 

“Yes, my wife,” he continued, finding his 
task much easier than he had expected, now 
that the ice was fairly broken. “ I need 
not tell you, Miss Jacobina, how much I— 
like and respect you, I have always had a 
great deal of esteem for you, and I sincerely 
hope that you will not reject my proposal 
without thinking it well over. I am very 
lonely at the manse, and your companion¬ 
ship would brighten my life; besides, an 
unmarried minister is handicapped ”—ho 
nearly said persecuted—“ in so many ways 
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that I have decided to marry, if you will 
consent to become my wife.” 

He felt a faint feeling of surprise at the 
eagerness with which he awaited her reply, 
and his hands were cold and shaking with 
nervousness. His fate hung in the balance— 
would the berry appear sufficiently tempting 
to the bird ? 

Meanwhile, Miss Jacobina’s brain was in a 
whirl, and her heart was thumping rapidly. 
The minister had asked her to marry him ! 
He had said that she was necessary to his 
happiness, and that he was lonely. That 
little touch about the loneliness did it. 
She raised her eyes timidly to his handsome 
young face and blushed like a girl. 

“ Oh, Mr. Graham,” she faltered, “ this 
is so sudden! I am very much surprised, 
arid indeed I never thought of such a thing, 
and—and—I hardly know what to say. 
You see ”—with a still deeper blush—“ you 
are some years my junior and—and what 
would the congregation say ? ” 

“ It cannot matter to us what they say,” 
replied Hugh valiantly. “ I am marrying 
to please myself and not the congregation. 
And as for the disparity in our ages, I am 
sure you will make me a much more suitable 
wife than some young girl with no capacity 
for housekeeping, or the duties of a minister’s 
wife.” 

Miss Jacobina felt highly flattered. How 
nicely he had put it! And, after all, seven— 
^no, six and a half—years was not very much 
Of a difference. Why, Maggie Dunn was 
fifteen years older than her husband, and they 
were one of the happiest couples in Langbrae. 

And then came the thought of being 
mistress of the manse, and it must be con¬ 
fessed that awe of Janet Fraser almost out¬ 
weighed the delight of being able to tidy 
the garden and look after the minister’s 
creature comforts. 

Poor man ! No doubt Janet was a good, 
conscientious creature, but she could not 
be expected to notice when her master’s 
boots were wet and his socks needed darning, 
or to attend to a hundred other little trifles 
of which only a wife could think. She was 
yielding, and she knew it, but she would not 
decide too hurriedly. Elisabeth, too, must 
be consulted—she must have time to think 
it over. 

“ May I give you my answer in writing 1 
I—I should like time to think over it,” she 
said, lowering her eyes shyly. 

Graham felt disappointed, but he answered 
readily: 

“ Certainly, Miss Jacobina; I don’t wish to 
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hurry you in any way, but—but I should like 
to know as soon as possible, and I trust your 
answer may be favourable.” 

“ I—I think it will be,” murmured Miss 
Jacobina, “ but I would rather write. I 
have something to—to explain.” 

“ Very well, it shall be just as you wish,” 
said Hugh, preparing to go. “ But please 
don’t keep me too long in suspense.” 

He shook hands with her cordially and left 
her to her own reflections. 

The next morning Janet entered the study 
with a note in her hand, and an air of pro¬ 
found knowledge. 

“For you, sir, frae the Cottage,” she 
announced, her keen eyes noting the flush 
on his face and the eagerness with which 
he took it from her. 

“ Thank you,” he said quietly, and when 
she had left the room he tore open the 
envelope and began to read his firat love- 
letter. 

Myrtle Cottage, 

August 5th. 

Dear Mr. Graham,— 

I have thought very earnestly over what 
you said to me yesterday, and I now write to say 
that I fully appreciate the honour you have done 
me, and have decided to accept your offer of 
marriage. I feel convinced that we shall be a help 
to one another in many ways, and I trust that I 
may be able to fulfil the duties of my position, 
and that I shall not disappoint you in any way. 

I have a confession to make, which I hope will 
not cause you any uneasiness. When I was quite 
u girl I was engaged to one who proved himself 
unworthy of my affection, and whose memory 
has now become very faint. I loved him sincerely, 
and our estrangement was a great blow to me, but 
I have long since got over it. I thought it right to 
tell you of this episode in my life. The sincere 
affection and regaid which I feel for you, if less 
fervent, will be, I am sure, more lasting than my 
first love, and form a true foundation for our future 
happiness. 

Believe me, with affectionate regard, yours 
sincerely, Jacobina Davidson. 

P.S.—I should like you to call me “ Bina,” it 
was my mother’s name for me. I shall be thirty- 
six in January. 

Hugh laid down the note and leant back 
in his chair—an engaged man. His fate 
was now irrevocably scaled, and his feeling 
of security was mingled with a faint regret, 
and a suspicion that surely life was meant to 
hold more for him than a monotonous exis¬ 
tence in a country manse with a woman 
several years his senior, whose mind and 
ideas were limited to Langbrae and parish 
matters. 

His first love letter! He picked it up 
and read it through again carefully, and his 
respect for Miss Jacobina was deepened, 
and a tender expression came into his dark 
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eyes. How conscientious she was, and how 
seriously she contemplated the step she was 
taking! That short P.S. seemed to him 
almost pathetic, and he raised the little note 
to his lips and kissed it reverently, as he 
registered a vow that, God helping him, 
nothing he should say or do would make 
this good woman repent her decision. Then 
he locked it carefully away in a drawer 
ind rang the bell for Janet. His summons 
was answered with an alacrity which con¬ 
vinced him that she had not retired far 
from the study door after giving him the 
letter. A triumphant light shone in her 
small eyes as she stood waiting with an 
“ I-know-all-about-it ” air for the minister’s 
announcement. Graham cleared his throat 
nervously. 

“ I must tell you, Janet, that I am going 
to be married.” 

“ Indeed, sir,” was Janet’s sole comment. 
“The lady is Miss Jacobina Davidson,” 
he continued, “ and I am sure you will 
approve of my choice.” 

“ I do that, sir,” said Janet heartily; 
“ it’s guid hearing for me that ye hae chosen 
a wise-like wumman, and no’ that feckless 
lassie the fouk wes throwin’ at your heid, 
an’ I wish ye lang life an’ happiness.” 

“ Thank you, Janet,” said the young 
man lamely, and to his great relief she left 
the room without more words. 

Later on Janet enjoyed a moment of 
pure and unalloyed delight. She took the 
washing down to Mrs. Stewart’s, as she had 
done on that May morning, and, to her great 
satisfaction, Mrs. McPake’s Kate and several 
other members of St. Andrew’s were present. 

After a little desultory conversation 
Janet prepared to go, but at the door she 
turned as though struck by an after-thought. 

“ Ye may be interested tae hear, freens, 
that ye’re tae be satisfied at last. The 
meenister’s gaun tae get mairrit.” 

A chorus of exclamations greeted this 
announcement. 

“ Did I no’ tell ye, Janet ? ” 

“ Eh, wumman, sae it’s oot at last! ” 
“Wes ye hearin’ ony parteeclars 1 ” 

“ It wad be himsel’ telt ye ? ” 

“ Aye,” said Janet grimly, “ it wes him- 
sel’. He ca’ed me intae the study an’ 

4 Janet,’ says he, 4 1 must tell ye that I am 
gaun tae be mairrit.’ 4 Indeed, sir,’ says I, 
an’ waits for mair. 4 The leddy,’ says he, 

* is Miss Jacobina Dav-’ ” 

“ Wumman ! What’s that ye’re savin’ ? 
Miss Jacobina ? ” 

“ Losh keep’s a’! No yon auld wife ? ” 
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“ Is the man gane gite ? ” 

u Hoots, Janet, ye’re haverin’.” 

Janet waited with angelic patience till 
the storm had subsided, and then she said, 
calmly: 

“ As sure as deith they wes his very words, 
an’ gin ye hadna a’ been haudin’ blindly on 
the wrang track ye could hae seen it for 
yersels lang syne. Ye can publish it through 
the toon an’ pairish, for it’s the truth ye’ve 
gotten haud o’ this time.” And, opening 
the door majestically, Janet stepped out of 
the laundry. 

On her way back to the manse she 
imparted the news to several people, and 
arrived home hot, but happy. 

■ DO 

THE CANADIAN COUSIN. 
ANGBRAE gradually recovered from 
the shock of the minister’s engage¬ 
ment, but nobody felt that they could 
get up the same enthusiasm about the wed¬ 
ding when the bride was their elderly friend 
Miss Jacobina instead of a blooming young 
girl just out of her teens. 

Linwood was shut up, and it was an¬ 
nounced that Mrs. Macfarlane and her 
daughter were going away for a change, as 
the latter had developed alarming chest 
symptoms—a piece of information which 
made the minister feel very wretched, but 
which Janet received with an incredulous 
sniff, and the pithy ejaculation: “ Verra 
like ! ” 

The first weeks of the engagement passed 
very smoothly, and if Hugh had become a 
little listless and apathetic nobody noticed 
it, and even to himself he would not acknow¬ 
ledge that, on his side at least, his remedy 
had proved a failure, and that he had been a 
fool to ask a woman he did not love to be 
his wife, merely to escape from the attentions 
of another. 

To Miss Jacobina the days seemed to fly. 
She had got Hugh’s consent to do what she 
could with “ that dreadful garden,” and 
she spent an hour or two every day grubbing 
in the flower beds, her battered brown straw 
hat on her head, and her hands incased in 
huge gloves. The minister often found her 
busy gardening, armed with a hoe or spade, 
trying to restore the chaos to some kind 
of order. The hot sun burnt her face a 
dull, bricky shade, and her tucked up gown 
exhibited her serviceable country boots, 
made by a drunken cobbler in the town— 

“ just to help him along and encourage him 
a little,” as she explained. 
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She was very happy and contented in 
these days, and when she discovered that 
the tyrannical Janet approved of her as the 
future mistress of the manse, she began to 
look forward to the time when she should 
take up her new duties. 

One September morning, when Hugh 
was calling at the Cottage, Miss Jacobina 
told him that they expected a visitor the 
following week. 

“ She is a very dear friend of mine, a 
cousin from Edinburgh,” she explained, 
“ and I want her advice about my—my— 
trousseau. She has such good taste in 
dress and house furnishing, she will be a 
great help to me.” 

Graham was not overjoyed at the prospect 
of meeting his fiancee*8 cousin, whom he 
pictured in his mind as a gushing spinster 
of uncertain age who would invade the 
manse and bother his life out about painters, 
etc.; probably, too, she would declare that 
his study should be transformed into the 
drawing-room of the house, and would want 
to evict all his books and papers. 

“ I am sure you will like her, Hugh, and 
find her an interesting companion,” con¬ 
tinued Miss Jacobina unconsciously. “ She 
was born and brought up in Canada, and 
her reminiscences of her life there are very 
interesting and entertaining.” 

“ Oh, indeed,” be remarked, trying to 
appear interested; “what is your friend’s 
name ? ” 

“ Elizabeth Abercrombie—our mothers 
Were sisters.” 

The following Wednesday Hugh was 
enjoying a stroll before breakfast along the 
road which led to a picturesque village. 
It was a clear, breezy morning with just a 
touch of autumn chill in the air, tempered 
by the mellow September sunshine. 

A little ahead of him Hugh noticed a tall, 
slender figure, dressed in white and blue 
and accompanied by a mischievous-looking 
fox-terrier. He was wondering who she 
could be, for somehow her figure did not 
seem familiar to him, when a sudden gyst 
of wind whipped off her hat and blew it 
towards him. Its owner turned and ran 
after it, while the dog, evidently thinking 
that this episode in the walk was got up 
specially for his benefit, began to caper 
madly about the road, making playful 
snaps at his mistress’ fluttering skirts. 

With a dexterous movement Graham 
brought his heels together as the hat blew 
against his knees, and stopped its progress 
just as the owner came up to him, panting 


breathlessly. He looked at her in amaze¬ 
ment. 

Who was this girl with the laughing eyes 
and the wavy, wind-blown hair who stood 
before him, laughing merrily ? Saucy 
dimples played round her mouth, and her 
cheeks were delicately tinged with pink. 

He recovered himself with an effort and 
gave her the hat, bowing as he did so. 

“ Well held! ” she cried, still laughing. 
“ How lucky you were there to catch it, 
.1 might have had to pursue it right into 
the town ! I am really very much indebted 
to you,” she added more demurely. 

“ Not at all,” said Graham, whose heart 
had quickened its beating in a most un¬ 
accountable manner, as he watched her 
smooth her ruffled hair with one white 
hand. 

“ I won’t put it on again,” she announced, 
“ in case I lose it. Isn’t it a lovely morn¬ 
ing ? Snap and I came out for a run before 
breakfast—he is enjoying the freedom of 
country life. I suppose,” she added, rather 
doubtfully — “ I suppose you are Mr. 
Graham’s assistant ? ” 

Hugh gazed at her in surprise. What did 
the girl mean? 

“No, I am Mr. Graham.” 

Her grey eyes opened wide as she re¬ 
garded him with a blank Stare of astonish¬ 
ment. 

“ Good gracious ! Are you the minister 
who’s going to marry Jacky ? ” 

The blood rushed to Hugh’s face as he 
answered stiffly: 

“ If you mean Miss Jacobina Davidson— 
yes, I am engaged to her.” 

“ Oh! ” ejaculated the girl blankly. 
Then, after a pause, she looked up at him 
with an elfish gleam in her laughing eyes. 

“ Are you sure that it isn’t Miss Eliza¬ 
beth ? ” she asked wickedly, and Hugh felt 
that he hated this girl. 

“ I must say I fail to see the cause of your 
apparent amusement,” he said, still more 
curtly. 

“ You mustn’t think I am making fun of 
my cousins,” she said, “ I am very fond of 
Jacky; though Elizabeth is rather a trial— 
don’t you think so ? She is what the boys 
would call * a holy terror.’ ” 

Graham was silent, and she continued 
calmly: 

“ I once called her Cousin Betty and she 
nearly took my head off, so I never tried to 
shorten her name again. Elizabeth just 
suits her, doesn’t it ? ” 

Hugh could not help smiling. 
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“ You are Miss Abercrombie ? ” he said 
interrogatively. 

“ Yes, I’m Betty Abercrombie—I can’t 
live up to Elizabeth !—and I’ve come to 
help 'Jacky with her preparations, and then 
I’m coming back in December to be brides¬ 
maid. I must think of what I want you to 
give me and let you know before then.” 

Hugh almost gasped. So this was the 
fussy old maid he had conjured up in his 
mind’s eye! A dim conviction that she 
would do what she liked in the renovation 
of the manse came to him, and he trembled 
for his study and beloved books. 

By this time they were walking slowly 
back to the Cottage, with Snap running 
about before them, searching in the ditches 
for imaginary rabbits and chasing a bird 
every now and again. 

“ I’m afraid you don’t quite approve of 
me as a new cousin,” she said presently, 
with a pretty air of penitence. “ You look 
quite grave and shocked. Cousin Elizabeth 
thinks me incorrigible, and I offended her 
dreadfully last night.” 

“ In what way ? ” asked Graham ex- 
. pectantly. 

“ She was talking about the depravity of 
Langbrae, and I asked her if she had ever 
heard of the old woman who said that she 
and the minister were the only people in the 
village who were en route for Heaven, and 
then added: ‘And whiles I hae ma doots 
aboot the mee lister! ’ You should have 
seen her face! Oh, dear, it was too funny, 
but dear old Jacky was dying to laugh, and 
she had to leave the room.” 

“ I am afraid you must be a great trial to 
Miss Davidson,” said Graham, smiling. 

“ Yes, I am afraid I am,” she admitted. 
“ I suppose I shouldn’t have told her that 
story, but I had got so tired of hearing of 
everybody’s failings and the general de¬ 
pravity of the people here, that I couldn’t 
resist it. Why are good Christian people 
so often lacking in charity—charity of 
thought and word, I mean ? I hate those 
Pharisees who go through the world with that 
‘ I - thank - God - I - am - not - as - other 
men-are ’ air, and yet talk about brotherly 
love. They disgust me ! ” 

Graham was quite surprised by her 
seriousness; her eyes were quite grave now, 
and there was a touch of contempt in the 
curve of her short upper lip. 

“ I grant you that some very good people 
make that mistake,” he said gravely, 
“ and it does a great deal of harm; but I 
think you are hardly fair to Miss Elizabeth. 
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I am sure she did not mean to be unchari¬ 
table.” * 

“ That is just it; most of those people 
don’t realise the attitude they have taken 
up, but other people are quick to see it, 
especially those who are glad of an excuse 
to scoff at religion. Now, Jacky is quite 
different. You never hear her speak evil 
of anyone, and yet I am sure she must often 
feel discouraged and disappointed in her 
work amongst the people here. Jacky 
and I are great friends,” she added in a 
lighter tone, “ and I was delighted when I 
heard of her engagement. She will make an 
ideal minister’s wife—I am sure that is 
what she was born to be.” 

Hugh flushed and murmured something 
unintelligible. 

“ It can’t be 4 all beer and skittles being a 
minister’s wife,” continued Betty reflec¬ 
tively. “ The congregation must be a 
great trial. I expect they’ll criticise all 
her new garments, and price the new furni¬ 
ture, and be deeply interested in all her 
housekeeping arrangements. Who would 
marry a minister ? ” 

“ Who, indeed ? ” echoed Hugh, laughing. 
“ I hope you won’t repeat these forebodings 
to Bina, or she may throw me over.”^ 

They had reached the Cottage gate by 
this time, and Betty held out her hand 
frankly. 

“ I expect I am late for breakfast and 
Miss Elizabeth will think I am still in bed^ 
and read me a lecture on the sin of slothful^ 
ness. Good-bye. Come along, Snap ! 
and with a smile and a nod she ran up the 
garden path into the house. 

Hugh returned home, and sat down to 
his fast-cooling breakfast, his thoughts full 
of the girl who had made fun of him to his 
face and who called his fiancee “ dear old 
Jacky.” 

Later on, as he sat writing in the study, 
her saucy face and laughing eyes came 
between him and the paper with such 
irritating persistency that he gave up 
attempting to work, and began idly to draw 
smudged profiles on the blotting paper, 
until he discovered that they all bore a 
strange likeness to “ that girl,” and that he 
had unconsciously scribbled “ Betty ” in 
several places; then he tore the sheet into 
little pieces and threw them into the waste 
paper basket, and, rising, hastily ejaculated: 

“ Bother the girl! ”—and, putting on his 
hat, went out to call on a sick parishioner. 

On his way to the town he met Miss 
Jacobina, and he was conscious of a vague 
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feeling of disappointment at seeing her 
alone. 

“ Betty told me that she had met you 
this morning,” said his fiancSe, as they walked 
on together. “ Isn’t she a charming girl ? 
A little harum-scarum and mischievous, 
perhaps, but still very lovable.” 

“ She seemed very—amusing and—lively,” 
assented Hugh. 

“ I hope she didn’t shock you, she says 
rather dreadful things sometimes, but she 
does not mean them all; you must not take 
her too seriously,” Miss Jacobina explained. 
She was evidently anxious that Betty should 
stand high in the minister’s good graces. 

“ I left her writing letters, but she is to 
meet me at MacNeil’s at half-past eleven to 
look at carpets. I hope she will not get lost; 
I gave her very careful directions.” 

“ Oh, she will be all right. Don’t worry 
about that. Langbrae is easy enough to 
find one’s way about in, and besides she has 
a good Scotch tongue in her head and can 
ask someone to direct her.” 

They parted on reaching the High Street. 
Hugh then saw the invalid elder, and, after 
sitting with him for some time, he left, and 
made his way to South Street, where 
MacNeil’s upholstery shop was situated. It 
was now a quarter past eleven, and as he 
passed the door he looked in, but saw no 
sign of Miss Jacobina or her cousin. He 
walked on, keeping a sharp look out on both 
sides of the street, and as he turned into 
Bail’s Wynd he came face to face with Betty 
Abercrombie. 

“ Oh, Mr. Graham,” she said, smiling up at 
him. “ You come to me as a boon and a 
blessing, like somebody’s pens, for the second 
time to-day. I’m ‘ losted,’ as the children 
say. I can’t find South Street anywhere. I 
never knew a town with so many corners and 
funny little streets, and in spite of Jacky’s 
explicit directions I’ve got quite confused.” 

“ I met your cousin this morning, and 
she told me you were to meet her at 
MacNeil’s at eleven-thirty,” said Hugh, 
innocently giving himself away. “ I’ll 
turn with you and take you there.” 

“ Oh, no, please don’t bother—just tell me 
how to go, and I’ll manage beautifully,” 
she said. “ I really must not take you out 
of your way.” 

“ Oh, that does not matter; I was only 
going home,” he said rather lamely, and 
she offered no further objection. 

“ Do you know,” she began after a short 
pause, “ I am coming in to inspect the manse 
some day soon. There’s an ordeal in store 


for you! I believe your housekeeper is 
quite.a character, and I am longing to meet 
her.” 

“ I have no doubt Janet will amuse you, 
Miss Abercrombie, but I hope she won’t 
be in one of her tantrums the day you call. 
She is sometimes—well ” 

“ Rather peppery ? Oh, yes, I know. 
She must be like an old servant we had 
out in Canada. My mother was afraid of 
her and never ventured to interfere with 
her; if she did, Lizzie announced her inten¬ 
tion of leaving ‘ this day month, if you please, 
mum,’ but she was with us until she died. 
Poor old Lizzie! I’m afraid we children 
plagued her dreadfully, but all the same 
she thought no other youngsters in the 
Dominion could hold a candle to us. I have 
five brothers, you know,” she added, by 
way of explanation, “ and they really were 
dreadful little fields when they were small.” 

“ What part of Canada did you live in, 
Miss Abercrombie ? ” 

“ In Toronto; my father was a doctor 
there, and Lizzie went out with my mother 
and him when they were first married.” 

Presently they reached MacNeil’s. 

“ You must not come in,” she said, dis¬ 
missing him lightly. “ Men are a dreadful 
nuisance in shops, and I’m sure you would 
choose hideous carpets.” 

Just then Miss Jacobina hurried up. 

“ Oh, my dear child, I thought I was 
going to be late. I am glad you found your 
way down. Where did you meet Hugh ? ” 

“ Just round the corner,Betty answered, 
“ and I can assure you I was thankful to 
see him—I had not the slightest idea where 
I was.” 

“ I was afraid all those turnings would 
confuse you, my dear, but Hugh thought 
ou would easily find your way. By the 
y, dear, will you spend this evening with 
us ? ” she added, turning to Hugh. “ Betty 
sings so nicely, we shall have quite a con¬ 
cert.” 

Graham hesitated for a moment; he knew 
that for his own peace of mind he would 
be wiser to refuse, but before he could speak 
Betty put in: 

“ Yes, do come, and as a reward for your 
services to me I’ll sing you some Scotch 
songs, and show you my Canadian photo¬ 
graphs.” 

After that, what could he do but murmur 
that he would be delighted and that he 
was devoted to Scotch songs ? Then ho 
left them and hurried home to count the 
hours till seven o’clock struck. 
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DANGER AHEAD/ 

FTER that memorable evening Hugh 
did not see Betty for two days, and 
he avoided going to the Cottage, 
though he had never felt so eager to call 
there before. 

On the Saturday morning he was writing 
in his study when the door opened, and, 
looking up, he was amazed t!o see “ that 
girl” standing on the threshold. She was 
dressed in something grey, he noticed 
vaguely, and was looking prettier than ever. 
She seemed as much surprised to see him 
as he was to see her, and a slight flush rose 
to her face. 

“ Oh, I’m so sorry to interrupt you,” she 
said, “ I thought you were out—your house¬ 
keeper said so. She and Jacky are having 
a heated discussion on the subject of curtains 
upstairs, and when I got tired of it I began 
a tour of inspection on my own account, and 
so wandered in here.” 

“ Don’t go! ” he said, rising eagerly. 
“ I am very pleased to see you. Janet 
made a mistake for once in her life—I was 
out, but came in about half-an-hour ago. I 
hope she gave you a warm welcome ? ” 

“ Very warm—hot, in fact! ” she broke 
in, laughing. “ When we arrived she was 
having an altercation with the butcher’s 
boy, and when he made his escape she 
expended her remaining wrath upon us. 
She is perfectly delightful and the very 
image of dear old Lizzie. She and I got 
quite friendly while Jacobina was tying 
up a plant in the garden.” 

“ She can be very communicative when 
she likes,” said Graham rather anxiously. 
He saw a gleam of amusement and mischief 
in those haunting eyes, and feared that 
Janet had perhaps given her too much 
information. 

“ Yes, she told me all about your engage¬ 
ment, it was really very interesting,” she 
said demurely, but the corners of her mouth 
were twitching suspiciously. “ What a 
dreadful time of it you must have had before 
Jacky took compassion on you. You poor 
Scotch ministers are ‘ sair hadden doon ’— 
that’s the right expression, isn’t it ?—and 
that mysterious body of inquisitors, the 
Session—I don’t believe you’d dare to buy 
a new suit of clothes without consulting 
them! ” 

“ Oh, well, I hardly think it is so bad as 
that,” said Hugh, with a touch of impatience 
in his tone. He felt very muck annoyed 
with Janet for talking about his private 
affairs with this strange girl, and he knew 
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that she would not have done so if the little 
minx had not managed to get round her 
with some of her bewitching tricks and wiles. 

“ Now you’re cross again,” she said with 
a little pout, “ I’d better go away ’’—and 
she turned to the door, but suddenly she 
wheeled round and smiled at him saucily. 
“ Do you know, I don’4 think you have ever 
forgiven me for taking you for Mr. Graham’s 
assistant, but it ready was a very natural 
mistake. I expected you to be middle-aged, 
with large hands and feet, and a shaggy 
beard, and instead I found you-” 

She paused provokingly, and although he 
still felt rather angry Hugh could not help 
smiling. 

“ No, on second thoughts I won’t finish 
what I was going to say,” she added, nodding 
her head, “ but you’ll forgive me now, won’t 
you ? ” 

“ I suppose it was a natural mistake. I 
certainly can’t boast of any of the charms 
you mention, although I may attain to them 
in time. But you have something to forgive 
me, too, Miss Abercrombie. I expected that 
you would be—well—elderly—and—and 
uninteresting, so your appearance was as 
much of a surprise to me as mine was to 
you.” 

She burst into a ringing laugh. 

“ Oh, you ministers! Any other man 
would have paid me a delicate little compli¬ 
ment, while you went out of your way to 
avoid doing so.” 

“ Indeed, I did not mean to do thirty’ 
said poor Hugh hastily, the colour rising to 
his face. “ You must forgive me again—I 
have never been a ladies’ man.” 

“ Oh, don’t distress yourself, please, Mr. 
Graham. I assure you it is rather a relief 
to be rid of pretty speeches and compli¬ 
ments. I must go or there will be murder 
upstairs,” she added, opening the door. 
“ Hark to the sound of conflict! I must 
go to Jacky’s rescue. An revoir ,” and, with 
another gay little nod, she ran out of the 
room. 

Hugh smiled as the sound of Janet’s 
voice in high dispute was wafted downstairs; 
then suddenly it was drowned by that 
silvery laugh he had got to know so well, 
and peace was evidently restored. Ho 
was greatly tempted to join them upstairs, 
but he reseated himself resolutely, though 
his work did not make much progress. 

When he heard them coming down he 
went out into the hall to meet them, and 
Miss Jacobina told him they had had a 
delightful morning, and that Betty’s 
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s uggestions had been a great help. They 
could not stay, as it was dinner time and 
Elizabeth would be waiting, so Hugh escorted 
them to the garden gate and watched 
them go, reluctantly. 

He saw a good deal of his fiancee's young 
cousin during the next week, and the more 
he saw of her the more bewildering did she 
appear to him. Sometimes she would be in 
the highest spirits and keep up a flow of 
lively chatter, teasing him unmercifully ; 
then again she would become very demure 
all of a sudden and hardly utter a word, 
sitting with clasped hands and a solemn 
face, the picture of propriety. 

She was an enigma to the young minister; 
he had never met anyone like her, and he 
hardly knew whether he disliked her or not. 
Certainly she was very fascinating, but her 
utter disrespect of persons and bold assertion 
of her opinions sometimes shocked him. 
It is a dangerous thing for an engaged man 
to be so much interested in a pretty girl, 
even if he is almost sure that he does not 
like her. 

Betty had been at the Cottage for about 
a fortnight when something happened which 
opened his eyes to the state of his feelings, 
and awakened him to a sense of his danger. 

Mrs. Shaw, the banker’s wife, gave an 
evening party to which the youth and beauty 
of Langbrae were invited. Hugh knew 
what a party at the Bank House meant, 
but when he heard that Miss Jacobina and 
her cousin were going he decided to accept 
the invitation. 

When the evening came he called at the 
Cottage and escorted his fiancSe and Betty 
to the Bank House. Miss Jacobina was in 
a flutter of excitement over her first public 
appearance in her new role , but Hugh noticed 
that her cousin was unusually quiet and 
distrait, until the guests had assembled, 
when she seemed to recover her spirits, and 
Hugh saw her apparently engrossed with a 
shy young man who had evidently fallen an 
ensy victim to her charms. 

Hugh could not take his eyes ofl her, she 
looked so sweet and dainty in a soft white 
■dress, trimmed with lace and relieved by a 
spray of scarlet geraniums. 

Miss Jacobina was not looking her best 
that evening. She had developed a bad 
cold in her head which made her pale blue 
eyes watery and bleared, and her nose was 
slightly reddened and swollen. Her grey 
silk dress, which Langbrae society knew so 
well, had been transformed by Betty’s 
skilful fingers, and the soft lace and touch 


of pansy-coloured velvet made it look 
quite fashionable and much more becoming 
than formerly. 

Hugh managed to secure a seat next 
Betty while Miss Shaw, a plain girl with eye¬ 
glasses, was executing wonderful runs and 
trills on the piano for the benefit of her 
mother’s guests. He made some trivial 
remark to her under cover of the music, 
but she laid her finger on her lips and shook 
her head, so he relapsed into silence and 
waited impatiently for the final chords of 
the lengthy piece. They came crashing 
out at last, and he prepared to make up for 
lost time, but before he could speak Mrs. 
Shaw brought up her son to be introduced 
to Miss Abercrombie, and she seemed to 
have forgotten Hugh’s presence as she 
greeted the newcomer with a beaming smile 
and made room for him on the small sofa. 

Feeling strangely savage, Graham rose 
and bestowed his attentions elsewhere, 
but while he listened to the chatter of a fair¬ 
haired girl in blue, his eyes were persistently 
fixed upon that couple opposite, and his 
thoughts were in wild confusion. 

What an insufferable young prig that 
Shaw boy was ! What on earth could she 
see m him to make her appear so animated 
and interested?—generally he hadn’t a word 
to say fpr himself. Graham wondered at 
Betty’s bad taste. 

Later on Betty was asked to sing, and 
young Shaw escorted her to the piano and 
stood gazing at her with such a rapt expres¬ 
sion on his somewhat vacant face, that 
Graham longed to kick him in a most un- 
ministerial manner. 

Somehow Graham never managed to get 
near Betty all evening till supper was an¬ 
nounced ; then he made his way across the 
room to her and asked if he might have the 
pleasure of taking her downstairs. 

“ Thank you,” she said, smiling carelessly, 
“ but I am already engaged to Mr. Shaw, 
and here he is”—as the young man came 
up to her beaming with pleasure. “ I am 
dreadfully hungry, Mr. Shaw; let us hurry 
up and get good seats opposite a lot of 
crackers—I love crackers ’ —and, with a 
slight nod to the discomfited minister, she 
took her partner’s arm and left the room. 

Graham discovered that he was evidently 
intended to take Miss Jacobina down to 
supper, as no one else had asked her, and he 
did his duty manfully in the way of looking 
after her wants, and keeping up conversa¬ 
tion, though all the time he seemed to sc 2 
nothing but that piquant face opposite 
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him, and to hear nothing but that sweet, 
ringing laughter. 

Betty pulled cracker after cracker with 
young Shaw, laughed over the mottoes, and 
decorated herself with the absurd trifles 
they contained, but she studiously avoided 
looking at Graham, and seemed to be 
purposely avoiding him, although she made 
a few remarks to her cousin by his side. 

By the time supper was over Hugh was 
in such a passion of jealous anger that he 
was afraid Miss Jacobina would detect that 
there was something amiss by his manner, 
but she was beginning to feel the effects of 
her cold, and was anxious to leave almost 
immediately after supper. Hugh, as in 
duty bound, prepared to escort them home, 
but in the hall they found young Shaw 
awaiting them with his overcoat on and his 
hat in his hand. His pink and white face 
fell considerably when he caught sight of the 
minister. 

“ I—I was going to ask if I might see 
you home, Miss Davidson,” he stammered, 
addressing Miss Jacobina, but looking at 
Betty. “ I forgot that you would have Mr. 
Graham, I-” 

“ Oh, never mind,” said Betty, smiling 
at him, “ I hope you will escort me, Mr. Shaw. 
It is a long walk to the manse—and I am 
not very fond of playing gooseberry,” she 
added, with a mischievous glance at the 
minister and his fiancee . 

“ Oh, my dear,” protested poor Miss 
Jacobina, blushing crimson, “ I am sure I— 


But Graham interrupted her curtly. 

“ If you are ready, Bina, we will go on, 
and leave the young people to follow,” and 
he stalked out of the house and began to 
stride along so rapidly that Miss Jacobina 
was forced to keep up a sort of jog-trot 
which soon made her breathless. When 
Hugh noticed this he was humbly apologetic, 
and, suiting his long steps to her pace, he 
began to talk of various matters with almost 
feverish eagerness. 

When they reached the Cottage gate the 
“ young people ” were some way behind, 
and as they stood waiting for them Hugh 
heard that merry laugh ring out in the still 
night air. Presently they came up, and, 
bidding them all good-night rather 
curtly, he hurried into the manse. 

It was long past midnight when he left 
the study, and went slowly upstairs to his 
bedroom—a sadder and a wiser man. He 
understood now what that restlessness and 
turmoil of thought, that vague, unsatisfied 
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longing which had pursued him for the last 
ten days meant, and he knew that his sudden 
aversion to the harmless Shaw boy was 
nothing more nor less than insane jealousy: 
The minister was brought face to face with 
the fact that he had fallen head over ears 
in love with Betty Abercrombie. 

Another week passed, and except in 
church on the Sunday Hugh saw no more of 
Betty. He had called three times at the 
Cottage to inquire about Miss Jacobina’s cold, 
but on each occasion Betty was either out 
or writing letters in her room, and, though 
he watched the door in a fever of impatient 
and half-fearful expectancy, it never opened 
to admit her. 

He had twice seen young Shaw passing 
the manse on his way to call at the Cottage, 
and one afternoon he heard Betty talking 
to him in the garden, and Hugh had cut 
short his intended stroll in his own domain, 
and re-entered the house, pursued by the 
green-eyed monster. 

Like most men who have been heart-whole 
for longer than their fellows, when Graham 
did fall a victim to Cupid’s dart the wound 
was all the more severe; and his position, 
after his discovery on the night of Mrs. 
Shaw’s party, was anything but an enviable 
one. He became moody and unlike himself, 
and Janet, whose suspicions were aroused, 
would shake her head dolefully over his loss 
of appetite, and murmur aggrievedly: 

“ Drat that scatter-brained lassie ! She’s 
just turned the minister’s heid wi’ her pawky 
ways and toon airs and graces. ’Deed I 
wish she’d never set foot in the Cottage. 
A nice-like meenister’s wife she would mak’, 
set her up ! ” 

B ■ B 

AT CROSS PURPOSES . 

S the days passed on, Graham could 
not help seeing that Betty was avoid¬ 
ing him, and this strengthened his 
conviction that he had somehow managed 
to offend her mortally, which did not tend 
to raise his spirits. 

One dull, grey October afternoon, Hugh 
was returning from a visit to the village. 
It was about five o’clock and already growing 
dusk, and the death-like stillness of late 
autumn was in the sighing wind which 
whirled the brown leaves along the road, 
and made the fast-baring branches of the 
trees groan in dismal regret. 

It was not the kind of weather to disperse 
a melancholy mood, and as Hugh drew near 
the manse his spirits sank to zero ; then his 
heart gave a great bound as he saw a slender 
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figure approaching the Cottage from the 
opposite direction. He quickened his steps 
and met Betty just outside the gate. 

“ Good-evening, Miss Abercrombie,” he 
said, holding out his hand. “ You have 
been quite a stranger lately—I have seen 
nothing of you for days.” Even in the 
semi-twilight he could see that the colour 
had rushed into her face, and then receded, 
leaving it paler than usual. 

“ I have been paying calls to-day with 
Jacky,” she said hurriedly, “ but she stayed 
so long at Mrs. Shaw’s that I grew tired 
and came away. She met an old friend 
there—a doctor somebody from India, and 
he said he would see her home. They seemed 
to have a great deal to talk about.” 

“ It is rather late for you to be out alone,” 
said Graham, wondering that young Shaw 
was not with her. 

“ Oh, no, it’s not really late; but this has 
been such a dreary day; it has got dark 
much sooner than usual. It seems quite 
wintry, doesn’t it % ”—and she shivered a 
little as another gust of wind died away in a 
wailing moan. 

“ Yes, summer can’t last for ever, and I 
am afraid we have seen the last of it now,” 
he said, noticing her subdued manner and 
wondering at its cause. 

“ I—I am going home the day after to¬ 
morrow,” she announced, studying the 
sodden ground very intently. Her voice 
;was not quite steady and sounded strangely 
muffled. 

“ You are—going—away ? ” he repeated 
blankly, “ away from the Cottage ? ” 

“ Yes,” she answered, speaking very 
quickly, “ I have stayed much longer than I 
intended, but I must really go home now. 
I—I have had a very pleasant visit and 
Jacky is kind enough to say that I have been 
of use to her.” 

There was a silence broken only by the 
sighing wind. The minister seemed in¬ 
capable of saying a word, and there was an 
uncomfortable lump in Betty’s throat that 
somehow she could not get the better of. 
After a moment she held out her hand 
abruptly. 

“ Good-night—and good-bye, Mr. Gra¬ 
ham,” she said in a stifled voice. 

Hugh took her hand in his mechanically, 
still without speaking. Then she turned to 
open the gate, but her cold, trembling 
fingers and the strange mist before her eyes 
prevented her from finding the latch, and 
Hugh came forward to help her. 

As he laid his hand on the gate something 


warm and wet fell upon it, and in a moment 
he had taken possession of her hands and 
was trying to get a glimpse of her downcast 
face. 

“ Betty, you are crying! You are sorry 
to go away—to say good-bye,” he cried 
passionately. “ I can’t help it—I must 
speak, and you know it now—I love you! 
I love you! I had never cared for any 
woman until I met you that morning, and I 
cannot get you out of my thoughts. I have 
done my best to make myself indifferent to 
you; I have told myself that you were cold 
and heartless—a thoughtless coquette who 
tramples on men’s hearts and laughs as she 
does it—but it made no difference. You 
crept into my heart that morning and I 
cannot drive you out. You are the only 
woman I can ever love, and-” 

“ Oh, hush, hush! What are you say¬ 
ing ? ” she sobbed, raising her tear-stained 
face to his, and making no secret of her 
misery. “ You forget that you are not 
free—that—oh, why did I ever come here to 
ruin your life and hers 1 I have been silly 
and thoughtless, but not heartless—oh, no, 
not heartless! It was because—because 
I knew that I—was growing too fond of you 
that I avoided you, and tried to make you 
dislike me, and after that evening at the 
Shaws’ I thought I had succeeded.” 

“ Nobody will ever succeed in doing that,” 
he said very quietly. “ I can never forget 
you now, but if only you had not cared I 
could have borne it better. What a mad 
fool I was,” he went on passionately, “ to 
bind myself to a woman I could never love— 
to think that my heart was invulnerable, 
and that I could never love—like this! 
Now that I know what love is, and what 
might have been, the punishment of my 
folly seems greater than I can bear.” 

His face was very pale, and his voice 
hoarse and broken. A very agony of vain 
regret overwhelmed him, for he lmew, and 
she knew, too, that he would carry out his 
contract with the woman he had asked to be 
his wife, and that they two could never be 
anything more to each other than mere 
friends. 

“ Oh, I hate myself! ” broke out the girl 
vehemently. “ I have behaved abominably, 
and—and—I am so miserable. I have my 
punishment to bear, too, and—and she must 
never know. I am going away and perhaps 
by December I shall be strong enough to 
come back to be bri-” 

“ Don’t speak about it! ” he said hoarsely. 
“ I can’t bear to look forward to it.” 
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There was another silence, and then she 
gently released her hands and pushed the 
gate open. 

“ Try to forgive me,” she murmured 
brokenly. “ I can never forgive myself, 
and we must both try to forget. Good-bye! ” 
—and, before he could speak or detain 
her, she had run up the garden path and 
vanished. 

He did not see her again, and when he 
called at the Cottage two days later he 
learnt that she had gone back to Edinburgh. 

“ You have no idea how much I miss her,” 
said Miss Jacobina regretfully; “ her 

presence made quite a difference in the house. 
Even Elizabeth misses her, and I am sure 
you will miss her, too.” 

Graham looked at her sharply—did she 
suspect anything ? He fancied that there 
was a change in her usually placid manner, 
and she seemed restless and ill at ease, but 
her blue eyes met bis without a tinge of 
reproach or suspicion. 

To tell the truth, Miss Jacobina was greatly 
troubled in her own mind just then. Frank 
Drummond had come back from India ! 

When she met him at Mrs. Shaw’s on that 
eventful afternoon, she had at first failed 
to recognise the lover of her youth in this 
portly, middle-aged gentleman with a bald 
head and bushy beard, but he had known 
her at once, and his kind, friendly manner 
soon put the agitated little lady at her ease. 
They had had a long talk about his life in 
India and the changes which had taken 
place in Langbrae, and during the walk 
home she had tried to screw up her courage 
to tell him of her engagement to the minister, 
but she had failed. Somehow the words 
would not come, although she knew that 
even if she did not tell him he would be sure 
to hear it spoken of in the town. 

Dr. Drummond called at the Cottage 
just after Hugh had left on the day following 
Betty’s departure, and Miss Jacobina, who. 
was alone in the little drawing-room, 
received him nervously. He was a bluff, 
straightforward man, not overburdened 
with tact, and averse to beating about the 
bush, so .when he had carefully deposited 
his hat upon the floor, he came at once to the 
object of his visit. 

“ I have called, Miss Jacobina,” he began, 
clearing his throat magisterially, “ to ask 
if there is any truth in a statement I heard 
to-day.” 

Miss Jacobina began to tremble, and her 
heart was beating nervously as he continued : 

“ I was informed that you were engaged 
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to be married to Mr. Graham, the minister.* 
Is this the case ? ” 

Poor Miss Jacobina was nearly in tears. 

“ You—you have not been misinformed,” 
she faltered, blushing and trembling. “ I— 
we are to be married in December.” 

Dr. Drummond rose and began to pace 
the room impatiently, his brows drawn 
together in a frown, while his quondam 
lady love quaked in her shoes, and wished 
that he would say something, and stop 
tramping about like that. It got on her 
nerves, and besides, his wet boots were 
ruining the carpet. Presently he stopped 
opposite her, and surveyed her gravely. 

“ I cannot deny, Miss Jacobina, that this 
news is a great shock to me. Despite our 
foolish estrangement I have never forgotten 
you, and no other woman has ever taken 
your place in my heart. I came home full of 
the hope that you would let bygones be by¬ 
gones, and consent to marry me in spite of 
all that has happened; and to find you the 
betrothed of another man has pulled me up 
before a blank wall, so to speak, and made 
my home-coming useless. I did not mean 
to tell you this—I know that I have no 
right to speak so to you now—but in the first 
shock of disappointment I forgot myself.” 
And, picking up his hat, he bowed in a very 
dignified manner, and turned to go. 

But this was too much for Mis3 Jacobina, 
who had thought and dreamt of little else 
but her first love since she had met him 
again, and she began to sob dismally. 

“ Oh, Frank ! ” she gasped. “ I am so— 
so—sorry. I see now that I made a great 
mistake in accepting Mr. Graham, but—but 
he seemed so lonely, and he is so fond of 
me, and it was so good to think that I was 
necessary to somebody’s happiness, even 
though I am well over thirty and faded, 
but I seo now that I was wrong and foolish. 

I never dreamt that you would return, 
although I have never forgotten you, and at 
first my life seemed very empty and blank. 
If I had had any idea that you still cared— 
why did you not write ? ” 

Dr. Drummond had put his hat down 
again and taken her hand instead. His 
pleasant face was beaming with hope, and 
he no longer frowned. 

“ Because I thought that I would rather 
come in person, my dear,” he answered: 

“ Letters are unsatisfactory things, as you 
and I know; besides, I did not know your 
address. I thought you might have left 
Langbrae, and in that case personal in¬ 
quiries would be much more satisfactory: 
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Now, if you think you have made a mistake, 
and that you would be happier with me 
than with this young man, let me beseech 
you, Bina, to tell him the truth, and ask 

him to release you from your-” 

“ Oh, no, no! ” Miss Jacobina almost 
screamed. “ I could never, never do such 
a thing, Frank. It would be jilting him, 
and the poor fellow would feel it dreadfully! 
Oh, 1 can’t do that, I must just go on and 
marry him, and you must go away. Oh, 
why didn’t you come home sooner % ” 

Dr. Drummond spent the best part of an 
hour arguing with her, but she was firm— 
nothing would induce her to “ jilt ” Hugh. 
It would be a dreadful thing to do, and 
what would the congregation say % 

He gave up the attempt for the present, 
but he was determined not to give it up 
altogether, and he was not without hope 
that eventually she would come round to 
his way of thinking. 

It was no wonder that Graham saw a 
change in his fiancee. The poor little woman 
felt quite guilty every time he looked at her, 
and day by day the prospect of being 
mistress of the manse grew more unbearable, 
and the future darker. 

The return of her old lover, constant and 
true, and still anxious to make her his wife, 
had stirred her sentimental nature to its 
depths, and before long she realised the 
shocking truth—she was in love with him 
•Again, as romantically as when she was a 
young girl many years ago. 

As for Graham, he was equally miserable. 
That dull, gnawing pain at his heart seemed, 
instead of lessening, to grow more and more 
unbearable, and he lost all interest in his 
work and began to hate the manse and every¬ 
thing connected with it. 

He had grown thinner and paler, and his 
sermons had lost much of their power—or 
perhaps the fault lay in his delivery, for his 
once sympathetic voice had become level 
and monotonous, and his congregation began 
to notice his listlessness. All things con¬ 
sidered, it was no surprise to them to hear 
that the minister had applied for three weeks’ 
holiday, and was going away for a change. 

Miss Jacobina was shocked at the feeling 
of relief she experienced when he came to bid 
her good-bye, but she could not repress it. 

Graham spent his holiday in the Isle of 
Wight and in London. He had to battle 
very strongly against the temptation to go 
to Edinburgh to see Betty once more, but 
he overcame it, and when be returned to 
Langbrae his mind was made up. He would 


go to Miss Jacobina, tell her all, and ask her 
to release him from his engagement. After 
thinking well over it, he had decided that 
this was the only thing to do. He could 
not marry one woman while another occupied 
his whole mind and thought. 

a ■ ■ 

“/ CAN'T MARRY YOU/" . 

UGH GRAHAM felt very nervous as 
he waited for his fiancee in the well* 
known drawing-room. The change 
of air and scene had improved him greatly, 
and when she came in Miss Jacobina con¬ 
gratulated him upon his appearance. 

“Yes, I feel much the better for my 
holiday,” he said. “ But you are not look¬ 
ing at all well; you look as if you needed a 
change, too.” 

Miss Jacobina grew crimson. 

“ Oh, I—I—am quite well, I assure you, 
but this cold weather is a little trying,” she 
stammered confusedly. 

After a little desultory conversation Hugh 
cleared his throat and began gravely: 

“ I have something important to say to 
you. I think it is time that we should come 
to an explanation and—and understanding. 
1 -” 

But, to his astonishment, Miss Jacobina 
burst into tears and sobbed out almost in¬ 
coherently : 

“ Oh, I knew you would find out, and I am 
so ashamed. You will never forgive me, 
Hugh, but I can’t help it—I cant marry 
you! ” 

“ You can’t marry me % ” he repeated, 
utterly astounded. “ What do you mean ? 
Have—have you guessed ? ” 

“ At first,” she continued more calmly— 
“ at first I told him that it could never be, 
and that I would never consent to throw 
you over.” 

Hugh was completely mystified, and gazed 
at her in astonishment. 

“ But after you went away he began to 
try to persuade me again, and I—I almost 
gave in. It seemed so much more suitable, 
you know, and he is—very fond of me”— 
with a deep blush and a tremulous smile— 
“ it seems so strange to think that after all 
these years he should still care for me and 
want to marry me, and—oh, I am behaving 
very badly to you, I know, and I’m sure I 
don’t know what everybody will say. It 
is just like jilting you! ”—and she burst 
into tears afresh. 

Hugh was so overwhelmed with bewilder¬ 
ment that he could not speak, and presently 
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Miss Jacobina recovered herself and con¬ 
tinued her confession. 

“ Frank—Dr. Drummond, I mean—is 
coming this afternoon for mv final answer, 
and-” 

“ My dear Bina,” said Hugh, trying to 
steady his voice and to conquer the wild 
thrill of joy which seemed to pervade his 
whole being, “ I release you uncondition¬ 
ally from your engagement, and I trust that 
you will have every happiness in your new 
life. I feel convinced that this is—er— 
a step which you will never regret, and—er— 
lately I have thought that perhaps our en¬ 
gagement was a mistake. In fact, I, too, 

have a confession to make. I-” 

Just then the door bell rang a loud and 
peremptory peal. Miss Jacobina started. 

“ Oh, dear! ” she cried, wringing her 
hands. “ That is Frank’s ring! What 

shall we do ? Oh, I-” 

“ It’s all right! ” said Graham hurriedly. 
“ I’ll slip into the dining-room till he is 
safely in here. Good-bye, Miss Jacobina, 
and God bless you! ” 

When he reached his own garden he 
took off his clerical hat and threw it up in 
the air in the exuberance of his joy. Janet, 
who happened to be at the kitchen window, 
raised her hands in horror. 

“ Peety me 1 What’s cam’ o’er the 
meenister ? He’s surely gane clean daft! 
I’ll wager it hes something tae dae wi’ 
yon tawpie frae Edinbury.” 

And, as usual, Janet was right. 

* * * * 

When the news of the minister’s broken 
engagement got abroad in the parish Lang- 
brae was in its element. Here was abundant 
food for gossip and conjecture, and they 
certainly made the most of it: 

Poor Miss Jacobina hid her diminished 
head within the precincts of the Cottage 
garden, and absolutely forbade her Frank 
to say a word about the understanding 
which existed between them. She felt 
much happier in her mind after receiving 
a letter from Hugh, making a full confession 
of his love for Betty, and she sent him back 
a little note, saying how thankful she was 
that they had discovered their mistake in 
time, and wishing him every happiness. 
Of course it had a P./S., which ran thus: 

“ Her address is Ho. 5 Drum ha ugh Gardens. 
Edinburgh.” 

Ten dayB later the minister was on his 
way to Edinburgh, his brain in a whirl of 
doubt and expectancy. How would Betty 
receive him ? Would she be glad to see 
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him, or had she already forgotten him ? 
It seemed to him that the train crawled, 
but at last it steamed into the station, and 
Hugh set out for Drumhaugh Gardens. 

As he neared the house the fear that she 
might be out or away from home assailed 
him, and he was so nervous that he could 
hardly control his voice sufficiently to speak 
to the maid who opened the door. But 
fortune favoured him^—not only was Betty 
in, but he found her alone. 

“ You ! Why have you come here ? ” 
she murmured, lowering her eyes before 
the radiant light of love which glowed in his: 

“ Miss Jacobina sent me,” he answered, 
trying to speak quietly; “she has thrown 
me over for Dr. Drummond, her first love, 
and-” 

“ What! Jacky has jilted you ? ” she 
cried in amazement, and then she suddenly 
began to laugh. After a moment Hugh 
joined her, and when they beeame composed 
again he took her hands in his and drew her 
towards him. 

“ And now that I am free, Betty,” he 
said in a low, earnest voice, “ what have 
you to say to me ? Am I to go on living 
in the manse alone, or will you come to be 
its mistress and my wife ? I don’t need to 
tell you how much I love you—you know 
that you hold my heart and happiness in 
your keeping. Betty, my darling, give me 
your answer ! ” m 

“ Oh, Hugh, you know ! ” she murmured^ 
and he took her into his arms. 

After a time she raised her head and 
glanced up at him with her old, saucy smile. 

“ What uill 'Janet ' say ? ” she asked 
delightedly. “ I’m afraid she will think me 
sadly lacking in the necessary * qualifeeca- 
tions ’ of a minister’s wife ! ” 

“ It doesn’t matter what she -Says,” he 
answered, smiling down at her, “ as long 
as you have one qualification.” 

“ Which one ? ” she asked. 

“ Love for the minister,” he answered. 

“ If that is all, then I’ll make an ideal 
minister’s wife ! ” she replied. 

What Janet did say was short and em¬ 
phatic. 

“ I aye kent what wes in the wind. The 
meenister didna gang afi his food and 
grow dour an’ dwindly for naething. Weel, 
she’s a bonnie lassie, an’ hes a verra takin’ 
way wi’ her—I canna deny that—but hoo 
she’ll suit the congregation remains tae be 
seen. Mistress Stewart’s face wull be an 
eedifyin’ an’ divertin’ sicht when I tell her 
the news the morn’s morn! ” 
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•>* The Brightest and Best Little Stories of all Times. 


. It is the exception to meet with a person ‘who can tell a joke really 
‘well. The average individual perhaps makes a good start, but sdon 
begins to splutter, and eventually omits all the point of the story. Those 
<who like jokes, therefore, are generally compelled to read them, and I am 
sure that the anecdotes on these pages ‘will create many a good laugh. 

Readers are invited to contribute to these pages, and should send the 
best humorous stories they know to " Half-Minute Stories,” THE 
NOVEL MAGAZINE, IB Henrietta Street, London, W.C. AU new 
stories accepted and published will be paid for. The source of the 
anecdotes must be given in every case. 


NO USE WORRYING, 

A busy merchant who had not taken a 
holiday for years, in which time every other 
member of his family had enjoyed an annual 
outing, concluded to give himself a rest 
of a week or two, and started for Scotland. 

When he had been gone a day he received 
a telegram from his wife to this effect: 

Our house was entirely destroyed by fire last 
night. The children and I escaped unharmed. 
Come home at once.— Maria. 

To this, after reflecting a moment, he 
replied as follows: 

What is the use of coming home when there is no 
home to come to ? Take the children to mother’s, 
stay there with them till I join you, and don’t 
worry.— Frank. 

Of 

HOW COQUELIN “DIED.” 

M. Coquelin, the famous French actor, 
who generally pays us an annual visit, relates 
that the parts he loved best in the dap of 
his youth were these in which he had to die. 

He had one of those rdles at the Boulogne 
Theatre and played it splendidly, getting a 
round of applause as he fell dead. One 
evening, however, Fate, in the shape of a 
deadly mosquito, was against him, and it 
applied itself so deftly to his leg that he 
felt he must either scream or scratch. 

Another actor, who played a General, was 
standing near the “ body ” and had to say : 
“ See, then, how sad a thing is war. But 
now this youth was living. Now he is 
dead—motionless for all time. Nothing, 
save a miracle, can give him life again.” 

Just then the mosquito gave a fresh bite, 
and Coquelin, who could stand it no longer, 
sat up and slapped his leg, amid the roars 
of the audience. 

“ The miracle has happened,” cried the 
quick-witted General. 


TWO GRACES. 

“ When the Archbishop speaks to you,” 
said the Vicar, who was entertaining the 
august visitor, to his little girl, “don’t 
forget to say ‘ your Grace ’ to him. Ah ! 
here he is.” 

“ Well,” said the Archbishop, “ so this 
is your little girl, is it ? May I give you a 
kiss, dear ? ” 

“ For what I am about to receive the 
Lord make me truly thankful. Amen,” 
said the little girl. 

Of 

THE FARMERS SMARTNESS, 

When railway companies carried “ re¬ 
turned empties ” free, a Scotch farmer 
bought a calf from a butcher in the 
nearest market town. 

A condition attached to the bargain 
was that the farmer was to return the 
skin of the calf. 

The calf was taken away, killed, and 
skinned; and the farmer then sent the 
skin to the railway station, addressed to 
the butcher, and on the label was “ Re¬ 
turned empty.” 

Of 

A MISTAKE SOMEWHERE. 

At an evening party, a gentleman was 
introduced to a young lady, and, after a 
remark about the weather, he said gal¬ 
lantly : 

“ And have I really the pleasure of 
meeting the beautiful Miss Brown, whose 
praises are being sounded by everybody ? ” 

“ Oh, no,” the lady replied, “ the beau¬ 
tiful Miss Brown to whom you refer is a 
cousin of mine.” 

“Oh, indeed,” he said apologetically; 
“ well, I thought there must be a mistake 
somewhere.” 

G >1 
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AN AWKWARD MOMENT. 

A bride and bridegroom set out joyously 
on their wedding-journey from a country 
town to the Continent. 

They paused in London long enough to 
buy a present for a little sister whom the 
bride had left at home. 

The happy woman looked as brave and 
unbridelike as possible, inspected half the 
articles in the shop, and finally selected 
a dainty thing in silver, and asked that it 
should be sent to her hotel. 

The shopman wrapped up the object, 
and turning, pencil in hand, inquired of 
the bride: 

“ What name, please ? ’’ 

Alas for the vanity of human pride and 
human bravery! The little bride, who 
appeared so self-possessed when no questions 
were asked her, blushed in confusion as her 
name came to her mind, stammered, 
and finally, turning pleadingly to her 
husband, said : 

“ You tell him, dear.’* 

<Sf 

TIME TO SPEAK. 

There is a time to keep silence, but it 
was evidently not the right time in the 
case of a boy who lives in a country town. 
Her got a splinter into his foot, and, in 
spite of his protestations, his mother and 
grandmother decided to place a poultice 
over the wound. The boy resisted 
vigorously. 

“ I won't have any poultice," he 
declared stoutly. But in spite of that they 
had their way. 

As the hot poultice touched the boy's 
foot he opened his mouth. 

“ You-" he began. 

“ Keep still," said his mother, raising 
her hand, while the grandmother applied 
the poultice. Once more the little fellow 
opened his mouth. 

U J_ 

But the uplifted hand awed him into 
silenca In a minute more the poultice 
was firmly in place, and the boy was 
tucked up in bed. 

“ There now,”' said his mother, “ the 
splinter will be drawn out, and Eddie’s 
foot will soon be well." 

As the mother and grandmother moved 
away. triumphantly, a shrill, small voice 
came from under the bed-clothes: 

“ You've got it on the wrong foot! " 
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COOL REQUESTS. 

It was Sunday morning and the Rector 
was robing in the vestry when the parish 
clerk came in and said : “ Would you mind 
preaching from the reading desk this morn¬ 
ing, sir, as I have got a hen sitting on thirteen 
duck eggs in the pulpit ? " 

A gentleman visited his friend, a pro¬ 
fessor, at the latter’s laboratory. The 
professor was examining a dark brown 
substance spread on paper. 

“ I say, would you kindly let me place a 
little bit of this on your tongue ? My taste 
has become so vitiated by tasting all sorts 
of things." 

“ Certainly," responded the ever- 
accommodating friend, thrusting out his 
tongue. 

The professor took up a little of the sub¬ 
stance under analysis and placed it on his 
friend’s tongue. The latter worked it 
round for fully a minute, tasting it much as he 
would a fine confection. 

“ Note any effect ?" inquired the 
professor. 

“No, none." 

“ It doesn’t paralyse or prick your 
tongue ? ’’ 

“ Not that I can detect." 

“ I thought not. There are no alkaloid? 
in it, then. How does it taste ? " 

“Bitter as the dickens." n 

“Um-m; all right." ^ 

“ What is it ? " 

“ I don’t know. That’s what I’m trying 
to find out. Someone has been poisoning 
horses with it." 

Readers are invited to submit stories 
of a similar nature to the above in 
competition. 

Attempts should be addressed to The 
Editor, The Novel Magazine, 18 Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C., and dispatched in 
envelopes marked “ Cool Requests" to 
arrive not later than March 3rd. All new 
stories considered good enough for publica¬ 
tion will be paid for. 

THE EDITOR'S KINDNESS. 

Poet : “ This little poem is all my own. 
It is my first, and I worked hard-" 

Editor: “Really?" 

Poet: “ Yes. I have spent many anxious 
hours over it." 

Editor: “ Indeed ? I wouldn’t be so 
cruel as to take it from you, then. Good- 
day." 
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A choice selection of Irish butts was submitted in the competition for anecdotes of this 
nature. The following are the best of those received. 


WHAT, INDEED l 

A Donaghadee woman once went in a 
cargo-boat to Mary port to see some friends. 
A storm arose and visions of a shipwreck 
disturbed her mind. 

“ Mercy me ! ” she was heard to exclaim. 
“ What will my husband say when I go 
home and teU him that the vessel was lost 
and we all went to the bottom ? ” 

<Qf 

THE M.P.'S BULL. 

Not long since an Irish M.P. was address¬ 
ing his compatriots at a political meeting 
on the subject of Home Rule. 

Towards the close of a fine oratorical 
display, he touched upon the land question, 
and exclaimed : 

“ And now, bhoys, with regard to the 
absentee landlords, bedad, the counthry’s 
full of them ! ” 

AUVE BUT DEAD. 

About eight years ago a gentleman was 
compelled through illness to give up his 
house in a large town in the Midlands, and 
reside in the country. He derived much 
benefit from the change, and the other day 
met a friend, who remarked upon his 
improved appearance. 

“ Yes,” was the reply, “ I’m quite a new 
man, but if I had lived in the town until 
now I should have been dead years ago.” 

Of 

WHAT HE EXPECTED. 

Some years since a great deal of rioting 
was going on in a certain part of Ireland, 
much to the inconvenience of the land- 
owners near by. Speaking about it to a 
small farmer, an English tourist remarked : 

“ I suppose that you are quite safe, 
Mr. O’Brien?” 

“ Shurely not, yer honour,” was the reply, 
“ for, bedad, every mornin’ w r hin I get up, I 
expect to find I’ve been murthered in me 
bed ! ” 

HOW TO DEAL WITH A BURGLAR. 

Three girls were talking of what they 
would do if they found a burglar in their 
room at night, when one of the girls, who 
was Irish, said : 

“ I know what I should do ! I should 
tell him he might take anything he pleased 
so long as he didn’t wake me ! ” 


AN INVOLVED REPLY. 

A gentleman passing through a grave¬ 
yard, saw a newly-made grave. He asked 
the sexton—an Irishman—whose grave it 
was. 

“ Old Jones’,” was the reply. 

“ Poor fellow ! How long has he been 
dead ? ” said the gentleman. 

“ If he had lived till to-morrow, he would 
have been dead a fortnight! ” replied the 
sexton. 

A BULL AMONG BULLS. 

Sir Boyle Roche was the perpetrator of 
many Irish bulls. One of his worst ocourred 
in the speech, which he began thus : 

“ Gentlemen, I smell a rat, I see it in the 
air, and, if it is not nipped in the bud, 
it will burst into a conflagration so vast 
that it_will deluge the whole earth.” 

<Qf 

PAT'S ANSWER. 

A countryman was once summoned 
before a petty sessions court upon a charge 
of poaching. He vehemently protested his 
innocence of anything approaching the 
imputation. 

“ Come, now,” said the magistrate, 
“ don’t tell me that you never shot a bird.” 

“ No, your worship,” came the reply. 
“ Oi niver did, barrin’ the wanst, and that 
was a rabbit, and Oi killed him wid a 
shtick.” 

AN EPITAPH. 

“ Here lies the body of Thomas Pound, 
Who was lost at sea and never was found.” 

<5/ 

WAS IT POSSIBLE? 

A Royal Engineer tells the following 
story : 

A company of sappers was one day 
being paraded in charge of a lieutenant, 
who had a smart Irish sergeant under him. 

After a short time one of the men fell out 
of the ranks, and had got to a distance 
of about two hundred yards, when the 
officer, turning round, happened to see him. 

“ Sergeant, why did you allow that man 
to leave the ranks without acquainting me ? ” 
said the lieutenant. 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” replied the sergeant, 
saluting, “ but I didn’t see him until he 
was out of sight! ” 
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THE WRONG MAN. 

Last month an amusing 
incident occurred in a pro¬ 
vincial town. An enthu¬ 
siastic friend of one of 
the candidates* though a 
stranger to the district, 
obtained the names of 
several of the opposite 
party, and went round endeavouring to 
persuade them to change their views. 

One morning, he called at the house of a 
Mr. Robinson, a well-known political 
opponent. To the man who answered his 
knock, he said: 

“ Good morning. Mr. Robinson* I 
presume 1 ” 

“ Yes, I’m he,” replied the other. 

“ I’m a friend of Mr. So-and-So, one 
of the candidates, you know,” was the ur¬ 
bane response, “ and I thought I would just 
like a word with*you on politics generally. 
Er—suppose we walk down to the hotel and 
—er—discuss a bottle of wine together.” 

“ Thanks very much, shall be delighted,” 
and, getting down his hat, Mr. Robinson 
accompanied this very pleasant gentleman 
to the smoke-room of the best hotel in the 
town. Good drinks and cigars were set on 
the table, and Mr. Robinson regaled himself 
right royally. Meanwhile, Mr. So-and-So’s 
supporter plied him with multitudinous 
arguments on political questions and tried 
to remove from his mind all opposition 
principles. At last, when he thought he had 
made an impression, he wound up with : 

“ Now, sir, I trust that you will see your 
way to vote in favpur of my friend 
Mr. So-and-So, and thus ” 

“ Oh, is that what you are driving at ? 
Why, I haven’t got a vote at all in this town. 
I live in London, and am just spend¬ 
ing a short holiday down here with my 
brother. He’s the man you want, but an 
opposition fellow drove him off to lunch 
just before you called, so I fancy you’re a 
bit late. I’m sorry, but ” 

Mr. So-and-So’s supporter grabbed his 
stick and fled. 

TROUBLE WITH NAMES. 

A presiding-officer in one of the rural 
districts relates the following story :— 
workman came to record his vote. 
Your name, sir ? ” asked the clerk. 
Isaacs,” was the reply. - 
u And your Christian name, please ? ” 
u I have no Christian name. I’m a Jew.” 
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LISTENING AT A SALARY. 

The candidate, a man 
who thought himself a fit 
person to become an M.P., 
was giving the first speech 
of the campaign in a 
country district. 

The hall was at first 
pretty full, but the audience 
was not long in folding out with whom they 
had to do, and began to leave one by one. 

At last only one remained, and he listened 
with great attention, thus encouraging the 
candidate to continue. 

At the end of half-an-hour the speaker 
stopped and politely asked : 

“ I beg your pardon, sir, but I hope I am 
not trespassing on your kindness. I shall 
have finished in ten minutes.” 

“ Ten minutes! You can go on all night, 
if you like, so long as you don’t forget that 
you engaged me by the hour.” 

Then the unhappy man perceived too 
late that it was the cabby who had driven 
him to the hall. 

< 3 / 

WOULDWT MAKE A MARK. 

When a Lancashire elector was handed 
his voting paper, and told to put a cross 
opposite the name of the man for whom he 
wished to vote he refused point-blank, 
saying: 

“ I can write my name as well as any of 
you jack-in-the-boxes, so here goes for tnc 
squire,” and he scrawled his autograph in 
large characters across the paper. 

<9 

AN ESTIMATE OF ORATORY. 

A candidate for Parliament had been 
making a speech in one of the towns of the 
district where he was not well-known 
personally, and in the evening, while waiting 
for a train, he strayed into a butcher’s shop. 
It was a cold evening and he was well 
muffled up. Without saying who he was 
he began to pump the butcher to find out 
how he stood in the division. 

“ Did you hear that speech this after¬ 
noon ? ” he inquired, after some general talk. 

“ Yes,” replied the butcher, “ I was 
there.” 

“ What did you think of it 1 ” 

“ Pshaw/’ said the honest butcher, “ I’ve 
made a better speech than that a hundred 
times trying to sell meat on a Saturday 
night.” 

The candidate concealed his identit y— 
and is still without a seat. 
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GOOD BUSINESS. - A PLEASING INCIDENT. 

The candidate for one STORIES At a colliery village a 

of tlie Welsh divisions was o I w rv c o supporter of the Liberal 

busy canvassing his con- OF THE candidate called at the 

8tituency and called at the P F N F R A I house of a miner, to solicit 

house of an aged couple. U G nl t r\ M I— his vote 

Finding thfe old woman ELECTION. “ Oh, yes,*’ said the 

alone, he entered into con- _ miner, “ I’ll see that he 

versation with her and gets my vote; been in 

asked her to use her influence in getting her Parliament befo j ; he’s an oldish fellow, 
husband to vote for him. isn’t he ? ” 


While they were conversi ^ the would-be 
legislator noticed a kitten playing on the 
hearthrug and offered the woman a sovereign 
for it. The bargain was struck, and on 
leaving he again expressed the hope that 
she would secure her husband’s vote for 
him. 

“ Well, sir,” answered the woman,- “ I 
can’t promise, for David’s a man of his own 
mind—but at any rate, sir, you’ve got a 
cheap kitten, for Mr. Dash (his opponent) 
was in only yesterday and he gave me two 
pounds for its brother.” 

< 3 / 

ON HIS DIGNITY. 

Among the carriages in which electors 
were being driven to the poll at a fashionable 
seaside resort was one belonging to a noble 
lord, whose footman accompanied the coach¬ 
man on the box. 

A burly bricklayer was an occupant of the 
carriage on one occasion. When they 
reached the polling booth, and the man 
made no attempt to leave the carriage, the 
footman turned round haughtily and said 
from the box: 

“ Here we are, why don’t you get out 
and vote ! ” 

“ I’m waiting for someone to open the 
door/’ said the bricklayer. 

<8t 


“ Yes,” said the interested one. 

“ All right,” said the miner, “ I’ll be up 
and give him my vote on polling day.” 

Next day the miner was called upon by a 
gentleman interested m the Conservative 
party, asking his vote on behalf of the one 
whom he represented. 

“ Oh, yes,” said the miner, with a modest 
countenance, “ I was going to give him my 
vote. Quite a young fellow, isn’t he ? ” 

“ Yes,” said the gentleman. 

“ Oh, I’m sure to give him my vote, then,” 
said the miner. “ We want the young ’uns, 
the old ’uns have been in long enough. 
Fll be up and give him my vote.” 

After the visitor had gone, Betsy, the 
miner’s wife, said: 

“ Ralph i do you know what you’ve 
done ? 

u What ! ” said the miner. 

“ Why, you’ve promised your vote to the 
man that was here yesterday, and now you 
have promised it to the man that has just 
left.” 


“ You don’t understand, Betsy,” said the 
miner, “ didn’t you see how pleased the gent 
was yesterday when I told him I would 
vote for his side ? ” 


“ Yes,” said Betsy. 

“ Well,” said the miner, “I pleased them 
both, and when polling day comes I’ll please 
myBelf* and we will all be pleased together.” 


WHERE THE OPPONENT SCORED. 

A candidate who did not reside in his 
constituency was advised that he would 
stand very little chance of defeating his 
local opponent unless he came to live within 
the limits of the division. He therefore said 
to his agent: 

“ You can tell the voters that if they re¬ 
turn me I will come and live here.” 

Bills to this effect were printed. Some 
of them got into the hands of an opposition 
bill-poster, and the result was that every 
pigsty and bam in the constituency was 
placarded with—“ Mr. Blank says that if he 
is elected, he will live here ! ” 

Tbs Nora. Maoasiits.—Vol. n.— 4S. 


<& 

HE DIDWT QUITE KNOW. 

A few days before the election a candidate 
was passing down a street of the town he 
hoped to represent in Parliament, when he 
saw an old man sitting on a stool at his 
cottage door. 

c< Pardon me,” he said, “ but are you the 
occupier of this house ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Ah, then* you are on the register, of 
course % ” 

“ On the register ? I don’t know what 
that is, sir, but I’ve been on the parish these 
last six years.” 
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A very modest letter accompanied this story ‘when it was submitted to 
me for my inspection. It ‘was the ‘writer’s first effort, and she anxiously 
awaited my ‘verdict upon it . Women are generally supposed to prefer love 
stories to those of any other type, and it is, perhaps, a point worth noting 
that in this story (written by a woman) neither love nor woman finds a * 
place # 44 Kooraali ” is a native Australian word meaning 44 The Rising 
Sun,” and was adopted by the writer, who spent her early life in 
Australia, as a nom-de-plume in the hope that it might bring her luck . 


A Poisoned Dart. * * * 

j* By KOORAALI\ 


“ 'T'HIS is a curious thing you have here, 
X Brabazon,” said Jack Courtenay, 
gazing at a round, slender piece of 
steel wrought in various coloured enamels, 
that hung upon the wall of his friend’s 
chambers. “ Any history attached \ ” 

“ Don’t touch it, for Heaven’s sake! ” 
exclaimed Brabazon hastily, as his visitor 
was about to take it down. “ It is a 
pois6ned dart, and the spring at the tip has 
become loosened with age, and moves with 
the slightest pressure. I picked it up in 
Cairo and have not had time to find a safe 
place for it yet. I don’t know what made 
Morrison unpack it, for he goes in deadly 
fear of it. Perhaps you would like it, Jack, 
he added, seeing his companion’s keen 
interest in the weapon. 

“ Thanks awfully, old chap ! If it would 
not be robbing you of it—I should be de¬ 
lighted, for it would be a most unique addi¬ 
tion to my collection of curios.” 

“ On the contrary,” returned Brabazon, 
“ you would be doing me a kindness, for, as 
you see, I have nowhere to put it, and it is 
not a thing that ought to be hanging about 
here. But for Heaven’s sake be careful, 
old man,” he added, as he handed the dart 
to his friend, “ for if that point so much as 
scratched the skin it would be all over with 
you in twelve hours, for the poison it con¬ 
tains is most deadly, and there is no known 
antidote for it.” 

“ All right,” laughed Courtenay, “ I shall 
be going down to my place in Surrey at 
the end of the week and will put it safely 
under lock and key—I have just the cabinet 
there to suit it. 

“ Great Scott! ” he exclaimed, suddenly 
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glancing at his watch. “ Is that eight 
o’clock striking ? I have an engagement 
for half-past, and not dressed yet,” and, 
snatching up his belongings, he bade his 
friend a hasty adieu, and hurried forth in 
search of a cab. 

Hailing the first hansom he saw, he jumped 
in, and was soon being whirled rapidly 
towards his rooms in St. James’. 

Big Ben was striking the hour of twelve 
as he re-entered his chambers, and to his 
amazement found them in total darkness. 

“ Confound Reeves ! ” he muttered; 
“ drunk again, I suppose ! Well, he has 
overstepped the mark this time,” and he 
firmly resolved to dismiss him on the 
morrow. 

Searching in his pocket for a match he 
found with increased annoyance that his 
box was empty, and went groping blindly 
for the mantelpiece — when, suddenly 
catching his foot in a rug—he fell heavily 
forward, striking the table in his descent. 

As he put forth his hand to save himself 
he felt a sharp prick, and with an exclama¬ 
tion of horror scrambled quickly to his feet. 

“ The poisoned dart! ” he muttered. 
For a moment he stood stunned, then, with 
a desperate cry, called loudly for his servant. 
Receiving no reply, he called again, but still 
silence was the only answer, and he wondered 
vaguely if the fiendish dart that in his haste 
he had so carelessly left on the table had 
served his man the same hideous trick as it 
had him. 

Rousing himself with an effort from the 
deadly torpor which seemed to grip him, he 
renewed his search for the matches, and 
found them at length in their customary 
Ltd., in the United States of America. 
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place on the mantelpiece, and a moment 
later the room was flooded with light; 

He glanced nervously down at his hand, 
and to his horror saw that blood Was slowly 
trickling from a small, punctured wound on 
his thumb. 

“ Heavens above! It struck me,” he 
whispered hoarsely, as Brabazon’s warning 
flashed quickly through his mind. “ Fatal 
in twelve hours and no known antidote,” 
he repeated dazedly—realising for the first 
time the horrible significance of what his 
friend had told him. 

He stood for a moment wiping away the 
bright red drops with his handkerchief, 
when suddenly his glance fell on the sharp 
steel point of the fatal dart as it protruded 
through the soft paper wrapping; and, 
crossing to where it lay, he took it up with a 
shudder, and examined it carefully in the 
faint hope that the spring had not been 
pressed back far enough to liberate the 
poison it contained—but with a groan of 
despair he saw the slender grooved point, 
still wet with a colourless fluid which mmgled 
with a small spot of blood at the tip. 

He staggered back, feeling faint and dizzy, 
then sank heavily down in a chair inert and 
motionless. 

He sat there gazing with fascinated horror 
at the deadly weapon that he still held in 
his hand, then, with a cry of rage, he sprang 
up, and a moment later the hideous thing 
lay in a dozen fragments at his feet. 

With a final vicious stamp on the bright 
steel point, that seemed to scintillate with 
evil intensity from the hearth below, he 
turned towards the inner chambers in search 
of his servant; but only scenes of disorder 
met his bewildered gaze as he wandered 
from room to room. Upon reaching his 
vbed-chamber, however, he quickly discovered 
the cause of the confusion, for there lay his 
private drawer, which he always kept 
, securely locked, open to his gaze and from 
which everything of value had been ab¬ 
stracted. 

. “ Decamped, by Jove ! ” he muttered, 
with a feeling of relief that nothing worse 
had happened—for what did the loss of 
money or jewels matter to him now, he 
thought bitterly, as he retraced his steps to 
the outer room. 

He paused for a moment upon entering, then, 
sinking wearily into a chair, he remained 
for some time in deep thought. 

Could it be true, he wondered dully, that 
he was to die in twelve hours—nay, eleven, 
for had not one already passed ? 


No—he would not believe it—there was 
some mistake. He would go and see Bra- 
bazon, and Brabazon would tell him it was 
only a joke. Of course it was, how could he 
have thought otherwise 1 But even as he 
rose to go, he knew there had been no 
mistake, that he was only trying to deceive 
himself; but still he determined to see 
Brabazon, for would not anything be better 
than inaction, he reflected miserably. And, 
heedless of the lateness of the hour, he wan¬ 
dered forth into the streets, and ten minutes 
later was ringing loudly at the door of his 
friend’s chambers. 

After some delay, he succeeded in arousing 
a sleepy servant, who informed him with 
scant politeness that his master had left 
for the country—leaving no address, as he 
expected to return on the morrow. 

Feeling that his last hope had fled, he 
turned away in utter despair, and began 
slowly to retrace his steps back again. But 
he had not gone far when a sudden idea 
seized him, and ere Big Ben chimed the hour 
of two he was standing before a grave-faced 
man of science, into whose astonished ears 
he had poured forth the story of the 
poisoned dart. 

** And now, Doctor, can you do anything 
for me ? ” he asked at length, with nervous 
eagerness. 

Dr. Melville scratched his head in ominous 
silence for a moment or two, which seemed 
eternity to the wretched man whose very 
life hung upon his verdict. 

“ You see, my dear sir,” he began at last, 
with a gravity that was the reverse of re¬ 
assuring, “ these ancient poisons are a sealed 
book to us in this age, and we have never 
been able to discover anything that would 
be of material assistance in a case of this 
kind; for the secret of their manufacture 
has long been lost in the ages of the past; 

“ That they are both subtle and deadly 
in their effect is practically all we know 
about them. You will therefore understand 
that it is impossible for me to prescribe an 
antidote for a poison of which we have 
absolutely no real knowledge.” 

“ Am I then to die like a poisoned rat % ” 
exclaimed Courtenay in horror. “ Is all the 
boasted science of the twentieth century 
of no avail ? Surely, Melville—you, who 
lived for years in the East, can do something 
for me; I will give half my fortune—nay, 
the whole of it—if you will only grant me 
another lease of life. It is hard,” he added 
bitterly, “ to die at twenty-four, when one 
has everything to live for.” 
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The Doctor gravely shook his head. 
“ It is my duty to save life at all times, if it 
is possible,” he returned gently, “ but I 
should be doing you a grave wrong if I wasted 
the short time left to you by trying useless 
and dangerous experiments, and any honest 
exponent of my profession would tell you 
the same. 

“ But take this before you go,” he said, 
hastily mixing a draught, as Courtenay, 
white and despairing, staggered to his feet. 

“ Not if it is anything to make me sleep, 
Doctor,” he said fiercely, “ for I want to 
live— live, you understand, every moment 
that is left to me.” 

“ No ! No ! It is nothing of the kind,” 
reassured the Doctor; “for I am quite 
aware that you will have many matters to 
arrange, but if you leave like this—you 
will not have the necessary strength to 
attend to them.” 

A few minutes later the wretched man 
found himself once more in the now almost 
deserted streets, and stood staring for some 
moments irresolutely about him; then, with 
a deep groan, he walked with lagging steps 
in the direction of his rooms—those rooms 
that had now grown so hateful to him, that 
he shuddered at the thought of re-entering 
them. Still, he knew there were many things 
that had to be done, and done quickly, for 
had he not only a few hours to live ? 

A wild, unreasoning fury possessed him 
at the thought, and he clenched his hands 
in impotent rage. Why should he die— 
he, who had everything to live for ? 

Was he to be made the sport of a malicious 
Fate ? 

What had he ever done to deserve so 
dastardly a trick at her hands ? 

True, he had lived a life of pleasure, but 
he had never done a shady or dishonourable 
act in it—why, then, should the jade choose 
him for her malice out of all the teeming 
millions around him ? 

But his rebellious mood quickly changed, 
and despair once more claimed him for her 
own, as he walked slowly on in gloomy 
thought. 

Could it be true, he wondered dully, that 
at this time to-morrow he would be nothing 
but a piece of lifeless clay ? He shuddered at 
the thought. He had always possessed an 
unreasoning dread of death. 

Great beads of perspiration stood out 
upon his forehead, while a raging fever 
coursed madly through his veins, as his 
vivid imagination conjured up his last 
moments of earthly life, and despair gave 
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place once more to passionate rebellion 
against his cruel fate. He wandered miser¬ 
ably on, instinctively choosing the least 
frequented thoroughfares, until at length 
he arrived at the door of his chambers^ 
utterly weary and exhausted. 

He paused for a moment before entering— 
for would it not be for the last time ?—hut 
hearing approaching footsteps he hesitated 
no longer, and unlatching the door, passed 
silently up the stairs to the rooms above. 

The gas was still burning, although dawn 
was peeping through the sides of the drawn 
blinds, and his glance instantly fell upon the 
broken fragments of the poisoned dart, as 
they gleamed up at him in hideous mockery 
between the two lights. With a muttered 
curse he kicked the pieces aside, and, 
entering his dressing-room, threw off his 
coat and hat. 

Looking suddenly up he encountered his 
reflection in a mirror and started back in 
alarm. Surely those dark, staring eyes, 
and that ghastly countenance, could not be 
his. 

He stood gazing for some moments as 
if fascinated, then a sudden faintness seized 
him, and he staggered back. 

Steadying himself with an effort, he espied 
a decanter of brandy, and pouring out a stiff 
dose gulped it down neat. The spirit 
somewhat revived him, but a great fear 
possessed him that the deadly poison 
had already begun its work, and might at 
any moment render him unconscious; and 
realising the necessity of arranging his 
affairs as speedily as possible, he was soon 
seated at his escritoire, surrounded by letters 
and documents of various kinds, and was 
amazed to find into what chaos matters had 
been allowed to drift. 

His naturally gay and careless tem¬ 
perament had always studiously avoided 
anything like business, and it was only 
repeated and urgent appeals from his agent 
which could no longer be ignored that 
eventually induced him to give it his tardy 
attention. 

He now reproached himself bitterly for 
his neglected duty, as he glanced through 
unanswered letters from friends, despairing 
appeals for help, and important documents 
that required his immediate, but delayed 
signature. 

Hour after hour he sat there writing with 
desperate energy, for the precious time was 
flying on lightning wings, and a cold 
numbness was gradually stealing over him, 
until at length the pen dropped from his 
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stiffened fingers, leaving behind an inky trail 
in its descent to the floor. 

With a heavy sigh he tremblingly rose, 
and crossing with feeble steps to the window, 
- drew the curtains closely .together, exclud¬ 
ing the bright sunlight that filtered through 
the still drawn blinds. 

He felt unutterably weary and exhausted, 
but fought with all his will and strength 
against an overmastering desire to sleep, 
pacing restlessly to and fro, until at length, 
his shaking limbs refusing longer to support 
him, he tottered to a couch and sank 
heavily down. 

He knew the end could not be far off now, 
for it had already struck eleven—and was 
not this cold numbness that was slowly and 
stealthily creeping over him death ? Yes, 
he remembered the doctor had said that the 
end would probably be painless, with a 
gradual deadening of the senses until the 
final release, and he sat waiting, with staring 
eyes fixed on the little ormolu clock. 

The hot, bitter rebellion that formerly 
possessed him had given place to a calmness 
that vaguely surprised him, and as a heavy 
drowsiness stole gradually over his senses, he 
marvelled feebly at his former dread of death. 

He had no fear now of that “ awful 
presence,” but only an intense desire for 
rest, and as the first stroke of twelve sounded 
dully on his ears his weary eyes closed, 
and with a long-drawn sigh of relief he fell 
back, rigid and motionless. 

* * * * * 

“ You see, it was like this,” Brabazon was 
explaining an hour later, as Courtenay, 
still pale and weak, finished his recital of 
his twelve awful hours of anguish. 

“ I bought the dart which had been the 
cause of all the mischief from an old Jew 
dealer in Cairo, who positively assured me 
that it was one of the three poisoned darts 
known still to be in existence, and being 
rather proud of the possession of such a rare 
and curious antique, I showed it to a chap 
staying at the same hotel, who happened to be 
a connoisseur of such things, don’t you know, 
and he immediately detected it to be an 
excellent imitation—Brummagem, in fact. 

“At the same time he told me that he knew 
where he could get one of the genuine articles 
if I cared to pay the price for it. I agreed, 
and a few days later had the satisfaction 
of possessing one of these rare curios. 

“ But it became rather a nuisance to me, 
for when I explained to my servant the 
necessity of packing it in a separate com¬ 


partment, on account of its highly dangerous 
nature, he refused to touch it, and I had to 
do it myself ; iu fact, he went so far as to 
leave the box that contained it severely 
alone, so therefore you can understand my 
surprise at seeing it hanging on the wall at 
my chambers, for I had forgotten all abput 
the fake, having no intention of bringing it 
over with me. 

“ Morrison, however, not knowing this, 
and remembering I had said that it was only 
a harmless counterfeit, had packed it, and 
when we arrived home, had naturally taken 
• it out with the other things I had picked up. 

“ It was only when I returned to town this 
morning, that I discovered I had given you 
the wrong one, so hurried on here to explain, 
and found you lying there unconscious. I 
assure you, old chap, you gave me an awful 
turn, but the brandy soon pulled you round,” 
he added with a sigh of relief. 

“ But,” exclaimed Courtenay, still some¬ 
what dubious, “ that infernal dart you gaye 
me contained a fluid of some kind, for after it 
strvick me, I examined it, and found the 
groove still wet with it.” 

“ A little harmless water, no doubt,” 
returned Brabazon soothingly, as he ob¬ 
served his friend’s still evident anxiety. 
“ At any rate, old chap, you can rest assured 
that it was nothing fatal, or you would not 
be here now to tell the tale.” 

“ Then—you attribute all my recent 
suffering to imagination ?” queried Courtenay. 

“ Mental anguish—combined with want 
of food and loss of sleep—would make any 
fellow feel pretty rocky,” said Brabazon 
kindly; “ and that just reminds me—you 
had better come and have some lunch, and 
then turn in, and to-morrow you will forget 
it all happened. 

“ By the by,” he added, as his friend 
rose to carry out his suggestion, “ I have 
brought the real antique with me, if you still 
care to have it ? ” 

“ Have it! ” reiterated Courtenay with 
some vehemence. “ Great Scott! No! 
And if you will take my advice, old chap, 
you will serve the infernal thing as I did its 
double there,” and he pointed to the frag¬ 
ments on the hearth. “ Why! I have 
suffered a thousand deaths through those 
hateful pieces of steel,” he added, with a 
look of hatred, “ and I never want to see 
another Eastern curio.” 

And Brabazon, glancing at his friend’s 
still haggard face, could well believe him, 
and a few minutes later the poisoned dart 
joined its double on the hearth. 
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“MY BEST STORY." 


The story which Seumas MacManus, the well-known writer of delightful Irish stories , 
selects as his best is the first-one he had accepted in America . His reasons for selecting it 
are (in'his own words): 

First , though I think I have written a few things not quite so bad as this , the 
story in them was less pointed, had less snap to it. Most of the things I have written are 
even worse than this one. 

Second , many of my friends, both at home and abroad, have assured me that my 
“ AUie Cannon " stoty is not as bad as usual. One , an American novelist, wrote me: 
“ My husband is very sorry that you penned * AUie Cannon's First and Last Dud,' 
because he would like to enjoy some more duds of Attie's .” 

And, third, because when, half-a-dozen years ago, having turned the key in the door of 
my little schoolhouse in the mountains of Donegal and, with a bagful of manuscripts and 
a heart full of faith—and little dse—headed for the New World, and tempted Fate there, 
the - “ AUie Cannon " story first fetched me fortune. The kind and kindly editor of 
“ Harper's" took the story from me, read it, remarked: “ This is the sort of thing I want," 
and took up a cheque-book asking: “ WiU $100 for it satisfy you? " I am afraid I made 
him no answer, for he dumfounded me. I had thought of asking $15. I cashed that cheque 
with some haste, for I had a presentiment that Harper Brothers would soon discover 
their editor's blunder, and telephone their bankers to stop payment. Finding no hue and 
cry raised, however, I nervously ventured back again with some pocketfuls of other stories, 
and exchanged them for further cheques. 

When, after another four months, I found the entree to almost every important magazine 
in America, I looked to my “AUie Cannon" story, and said with affection: It is surely 
my best." 

Allie Cannon s First * * 

& & & and Last Ldacl. 


By SEUMAS MACMANUS. * * * * j* 

Author of 44 A Lad of the O f Frials, 44 44 The Lendin' Road to Donegal/’ &c., &c. 


** T 3 UT, Aloysius,” one of us said at 

Ij length, “ did it never happen to 
yourself to have to fight a duel 
in those days ? ” 

Aloysius Cannon was seized with a great 
fit of laughter that agitated him like a 
shaking dog. 

“ Yes, yes,” he said, as soon as he regained 
his self-possession. “ Yes, I did fight a 
duel in them days—one.” 

“ Let us hear of it—let us hear of it, by 
all means, Allie.” 

“Hear it!” “ Hear it! ” “Hear it!” 
was echoed around the room. 

“ Now, boys, don’t gag me, for the Lord’s 
sake! You have heard before this of my 
first and last duel” 

“ Not a word ! ” 
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“ Sorra take the whisper ! ” . 

“ Devil a breath ! ” 

“ That surprises me. Well, lads, charge 
your glasses, and drink to the grand old 
times.” 

When we had done this, Allie, unloosing 
another button in his vest, threw himself 
back in his chair, the very picture of red- 
ripe content, and, his little eye twinkling 
with a reminiscent light, glanced around 
the board. 

“ There’s half of a century gone since 
that, now,” Allie began, “ and it seems 
like last week to me. I was a stripling, 
then, of nineteen years—and a rollicking, 
devilish one, fit for all and any mischief. 
My head was chock-full of fun and tricks, 
and very little beside; for in them days 


(Reprinted from “ Harper** Magazine,” by permission of Messrs. Harper Bros.) 
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AlUe Cannon's First and Last Duet. 


the world, I assure you, boys, gave Allie 
Cannon very little trouble. Which I 
suppose accounts for me now in my grey 
hairs being the contented old sinner I am. 

“ I had gone down to Donegal on the 
ordnance survey, and at this particular 
time we were hanging out in the north of 
the county at Dunfanaghy. A merry 
place we found it during our stay. The 
people couldn’t be kinder to us, or gayer 
than what they were. No end of feasting 
and drinking, routs and revels. Such a 
time of spreeing and dissipation we hadn’t 
had for a long time; and we did enjoy it, I 
tell you. 

“ But it was within ten days of our 
coming that this happened which I tell you 
the story about. On a Monday night—I 
remember well it was Monday—we were to 
have our first Dunfanaghy dance. And it 
was a great event. Pretty girls in plenty— 
almost to surfeit—and flirting and courting 
go leor. 

“ There was a French Colonel there—a 
Colonel Ferry. He had been born and 
brought up in France; but his father was a 
native of Northern Donegal, and had gone to 
France half-a-century before. Colonel 
Ferry was a typical specimen, as I conceived 
it, of the French military dandy. There’s 
little doubt about it, he was a fine figure of 
a man. His military dress and equipment, 
too, set him off to perfection ; whilst his 
Frenchy airs and graces likewise helped 
not a little to impress the impressionable 
young females of Dunfanaghy. In short, 
there’s no denying that he eclipsed every 
one of the rest of us most outrageously— 
yes, outrageously. 

“ But, fortunately for us, Colonel Ferry 
confided his attentions in a particular 
manner to one young lady. She was Miss 
Una MacSweeny, reputed heiress of a 
large house and landed property, and I don’t 
know how many thousands of pounds. 
Independent of the glamour of her dowry, 
Miss MacSweeny would probably be reckoned 
fairly pretty, but with her dowry she was, 
of course, rated as an exquisitely beautiful 
girl. The Colonel danced constant attendance 
on Miss MacSweeny, and Miss MacSweeny 
seemed quite enamoured of the Colonel— 
as what girl there would not be ? 

“ There were many of the lads present 
who considered they had a better claim 
upon Una MacSweeny’s gracious smiles 
than the French Colonel, and who were 
accordingly stirred with- green envy; but 
none of them cared to cross the Frenchman, 


for he was a regular fire-eater, and was said 
to have fought a duel for every moon he 
saw—and, moreover, always managed to 
come out of them with both honour and 
success. 

“ There was allowed to be no better 
swordsman in this country, whilst hi& skill 
with the pistol was excelled by only few. 
Little wonder it was, then, that his courting 
was comparatively smooth. Within as 
many weeks after his coming north he had 
fought half-a-dozen duels with his usual 
success, and with the result that his path in 
love, as well as in all other lines, was hence¬ 
forth smooth beyond the ordinary. 

“ The first I saw of him was on this 
night—though it was far from being the 
first I had heard of him, and not the last 
either. After that dance there was nothing 
talked of but Colonel Ferry, Colonel Ferry, 
Colonel Ferry—and Miss Una MacSweeny. 
Too much, to my mind, was spoken of him, 
for, so far as I saw, though he was a hand¬ 
some enough man, and probably a brave 
enough, he was too pompous and too super¬ 
cilious by half, and put on far too many airs— 
seeming to look down on the rest of the lads 
as so much dirt. 

“ I had myself made up to Una MacSweeny 
at the ball, and, after some minutes’ con¬ 
versation, solicited the pleasure of the next 
dance. Miss MacSweeny—in a very nice 
and regretful way, indeed—was sorry to 
have to refuse me as she had promised the 
next to Colonel Ferry. The Colonel, who 
was right at my elbow, just then advanced 
and offered his arm to her, at the same time 
bestowing upon poor me a look Which, he 
had little doubt, would wither me up into 
a pitch ball. But I was happy to be able to 
disappoint him ; I had not any intention of 
being withered by any man’s glance, or ill- 
wish either. I gave the Colonel as good a 
look as I got—and, indeed, so far as I could 
judge, with just about the same effect. But 
the incident gave me a supreme contempt 
for the Frenchman. 

“ When next day reminiscences of the 
ball were rife, and, as usual, the Colonel’s 
name was the beginning, the middle, and 
the end of the conversation, I told the boys 
of my rencontre with him, and they laughed 
right heartily, and made out to congratulate 
me on being alive to tell it. With a great 
deal of gravity, they advised me to be a 
deal more circumspect for the time to come, 
and not again to cross the fiery path of the 
Colonel, or I’d get badly singed. 

“ I had been giving the matter some 
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thought myself, for, to tell truth, my little 
encounter with the Colonel made me more 
than anxious to circumvent him and to 
take the triumphant wag out of his tail. 
Says I to the boys: 4 I have little mind to 
concern myself trying to avoid that gentle¬ 
man, believe me.’ 

44 ‘ Take our advice, then, and do concern 
yourself, Allie,’ they said, 4 in our interests, 
for we haven’t any time to “be fooling around 
funerals just now.’ 

44 4 Do you know what it is, boys,’ I said— 
‘ this country, to the best of my belief, is 
too small for both the Frenchman and me.’ 

44 The boys laughed again. 

“ ‘ You’d better pack up, then,’ they said. 

444 But does it dawn on ye at all, boys, 
that it’s maybe the Colonel who’ll need to 
pack and go ? ’ I said. And this gave the 
boys regular fits. 4 Boys,’ I said seriously, 
4 it’s my intention to engage the Colonel 
in a duel.’ 

44 4 You ? ’ they cried, astounded. 4 You ! 
To engage Colonel Ferry ! And you never 
fought a duel in your life! ’ 

44 4 Yes, me,’ I said — 4 me to engage 
Colonel Ferry—even though I never did 
fight a duel before. It’s not too late to 
begin, is it ? ’ 

44 4 Well,’ they said, 4 you’d better get 
someone to tell you which side of a pistol 
the shot comes out of before you take 
the Colonel on your hands.’ 

44 4 As for that,’ says I, 4 1 can give a 
shrewd guess. I intend knocking some of 
the proud feathers out of the Colonel’s 
plumage.’ 

44 4 Are you jokin’ 1 ’ says they. 4 Or are 
ye only mad % ’ 

44 4 That’s to be seen,’ says I. 

44 4 Now, look here, Allie Cannon,’ soys 
the boys, 4 you’re young and only lately 
from your mother, and we’re not going to 
stand by and let ye bring your death on 
yourself.’ 

44 4 Thanky very much,’ says L 

44 4 Colonel Ferry,’ they said, 4 is the best 
swordsman and the best shot in Ireland.’ 

44 4 1 think I’ve heard that once or twice,’ 
I said a wee bit tartly, for everyone had 
been ding-donging it in my ears from the 
time I came to those quarters. 

44 4 Ay, but it’s so,’ they said. 

44 4 And I didn’t say it wasn’t, nor don’t 
mean to say it, nor don’t care whether 


or no. 

cc c 


He’s pinked fifty men in his time.’ 

44 4 Then he’s pinked plenty, and will 
pink no more t with God’s help.’ 
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44 4 He’s knocked out seven since he come 
here alone,’ they said: _ 

44 4 The less reason, then, he’ll have 
to grumble if he’s knocked out himself, 
now-’ says I. 

44 4 Now, Allie Cannon,’ says they, 4 tell 
us solemnly and seriously, do you mean to 
throw away your young life % ’ 

44 4 Solemnly and seriously,’ says I back 
again, 4 1 don’t mean at all, at all, to throw 
away my young life. I hope, with God’s 
help, to scratch as grey a poll as any of 
you; but I do mean what I say—that, 
before I’m many days older. I’ll be on the 
sod with the Colonel. Moreover,’ says I, 

4 1 mean, not only to meet the Colonel, but 
I mean likewise to chase him—ay, chase 
him, make him run, and, furthermore, to 
upset his intercourse with Una MacSweeny, 
and to spoil, once and for ever, his 
chances.’ 

44 The boys, when they heard that, shook 
their heads and left me. And I laughed 
right hearty to myself when I was alone, 
for I had a plan in my noddle—I was 
always fertile of rascally plans and trickB— 
a plan in my noddle that was going to 
astonish them all! 

44 Right enough, the boys, though they 
pretended to think I was cracked, concluded 
in their own minds that it was only joking 
I was. But I didn’t say much. 

44 It was the very next week, and on 
Monday night likewise, that old Cornelius 
MacSweeny, Una’s pater, gave a dance. 
Myself and the boys were,of course, all invited 
—and, it is superfluous to state, all went. 
The Colonel, as usual, was the central 
figure of the dance—if we bar Mias Una. 

I bad come with the positive intention of 
crossing him and coaxing a challenge out of 
him, and I was just bursting with mischief. 

I was not long waiting the opportunity. 

44 1 succeeded in getting one dance—a 
polka—with Mias MacSweeny, and that 
just at a moment when I saw the Colonel 
stood haughtily by, with a scowl on his 
face. The second or third time that we 
polked in his direction I, to my great 
satisfaction, succeeded in dancing on his toe. 
As soon after the dance as he got the oppor¬ 
tunity, the Colonel came up to me. 

44 4 Sir,’ he said, blazing with anger, 4 you 
trod upon my toe.’ 

44 1 was mopping my brow with my 
handkerchief when he came up. I paused 
respectfully to hear him, and then 1 went 
on with the mopping, as I said: 4 Oh! no 
matter, Colonel, no matter. I beg you’ll 
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not trouble apologising, for I hardly felt 
the inconvenience at all.’ 

44 Upon my word, he turned as black as 
thunder as he wheeled and marched ofL 
I just succeeded in bottling my laughter. 
But, by-and-by, I got the boys in a quiet 
corner and told them the joke. Whether to 
laugh or cry they hardly knew; but, at 
length, they laughed, and that merrily. 
The Colonel didn’t enjoy that night any 
more. What made it worse, one of the 
boys lost no time in telling Miss MacSweeny 
the sort of apology I had made to the 
Colonel; and she nearly broke her sides 
over the joke, and, hailing the Colonel, told 
him as best she could for the laughing 
what she had heard. This finished him 
outright as you may suppose. 

44 Well and good, I wasn’t out of my bed 
the next morning when there was a knock 
at my bedroom door, and Barney, the 
boy, he come in, telling me that Mr. 
Latimer, of Ards, was below wanting to see 
me. 

44 4 Tell Mr. Latimer, Barney,’ says I, 
‘ that I’m not out of my bed yet, but that, 
if he doesn’t mind, he might step up and see 
me as I am.’ 

44 Mr. Latimer had acted as the Colonel’s 
friend in more than one delicate matter 
before, and I guessed well what was the 
bother to him this morning. 

44 ‘ Good-morning, Mr. Latimer,’ says I. 
4 How d’ye do ? Take a—a ’—I was going 
to say take a chair, but there wasn’t such 
a thing in the room. 4 Take a bed, Mr. 
Latimer,’ says I, indicating a spare bed 
that was in the room. 

44 Mr. Latimer smiled, 8nd seated himself 
on the Bide of the bed. ‘ I’m much obliged,’ 
says he. And says he: ‘I suppose, Mr. 
Cannon, you know my business with you 
this morning ? ’ 

44 4 Well, hard feedin’ to me if I do, Mr. 
Latimer,* says L 

“‘Oh!’ says he, ‘I’m come from the 
Colonel. He’s naturally upset about that 
unfortunate mistake of yours last night, 
and anxious to have it rectified.’ 

“ ‘ Oh! is that it ? ’ says I. 4 Faith, and, 
to tell you the truth, Pm feelin’ upset about 
it myself. If his toe is anything the worse,’ 
sayB I, 4 tell him I said he could call in the 
dearest doctor in the country-side, and I’ll 
pay the damage.’ 

‘ Latimer, he laughed at this, and went on 
to say it wasn’t so much his toe as his moral 
feelings that was hurt. 

L “ ‘ Och, is that all ? ’ says I, giving 


myself a roll in the bed and gathering in 
the blankets about me. 

“ 4 And, of course,’ says Latimer, 4 he’s 
wanting satisfaction. That’s my business 
here this morning, Mr. Cannon, and if you 
will kindly refer me to a friend who will 
undertake to manage the matter in your 
behalf, I’ll be obliged.’ 

“ 4 Phew! ’ says I. 4 Is that the way of it, 
Mr. Latimer ? Surely,’ says I, 4 I’ll be 
more than happy to oblige tie Colonel, Mr. 
Latimer, if you give me the time to get up 
and shake myself, and look about me for 
a friend—I’ll get him to call on you as soon 
after I’ve secured him as possible.’ 

44 The minute Latimer was gone I was out 
of bed and had on my clothes, and ordered 
Barney to send me my breakfast and Tom 
Murnaghan as fast as the devil would allow 
him. And in a jiffy I had the breakfast 
served, and Tom on the heels of it. I 
managed, between mouthfuls, to convey to 
Tom how the land lay, and asked him would 
he be my friend ; and Tom swore it would 
give him a deal of pleasure to stand by me 
while I’d be shot. 

44 4 But it isn’t going to be pistols, Tom, 
my son,’ I said. 

44 4 What then ? Blunderbusses, ye don’t 
say ? ’ sayB he. 

44 4 Blunderbusses, I don’t say,’ says I 
4 but swords. Tom,’ says I, 4 you must let 
me have my own way in this matter. It’s 
going to be a signal and ignominious defeat 
for the Colonel ’ Tom sneered when he 
heard this. 4 A signal and ignominious 
defeat, I say, for the Colonel,' I repeated 
quite ooolly ; 4 and I must have the battle 
royal on an original plan of my own.’ 

44 4 And what plan’s that ? ’ says Tom, 
sayB he. 

44 4 It ’8 this,’ sayB I. 4 Ye must arrange 
for the duel to be fought with swords, as I 
said, and on horseback-’ 

44 4 What! ’ says Tom, says he. 

44 4 Whist!’ says I, ‘till I’m finished. 
On horseback, and that it’ll take place in a 
little inclosure just five minutes’ walk out 
of the town on the west there, that they 
call Torlogh’s Acre. The spectators may 
spectate from the top of the high clay fence 
that runs round the field; but you see 
yourself the necessity there is not to allow 
any inside the fences except ourselves and 
our seconds. And, moreover, the Bignal for 
the fight is to be the last chap of the church 
clock as it chaps out seven o’clock the 
morrow mom in’. Is that clear for you, 
Tom Murnaghan ! ’ says I, and I took a 
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long swig out of a cup of tea, fixing Tom 
with the white of my eye at the same time. 

44 4 About as clear as mud,’ says Tom, 
quite sarcastic. 4 In the name of common- 
sense,’ says he, ‘sure you’re not serious 
about all that blatherskitin’ ? ’ 

44 4 Amn’t I ? ’ says I. 

“ 4 You’re a fool,’ says he. 

“ 4 Thanky,’ says 1: 4 and I suppose I 
must be so when you say it, for, if there’s 
one man in the north has a good right to 
pronounce upon the question of fools, it 
surely should be you.’ 

“ ‘ And a blatherskite,’ says Tom. 

44 4 1 bow to your superior knowledge 
there again,’ says I. 

“ 4 Allie Cannon,’ says he, leanin’ forward 
to me, 4 do you mean what you say ? ’ 

44 4 Tom Mumaghan,’ says I, 4 1 do mean 
what I say. Do you take me to be as great 
a fool as yourself ? ’ 

44 4 And them’s the conditions of the duel ? ’ 

44 4 Them’s the conditions—them and no 
others. If you can’t see your way to 
arrange things in that way, why, Tom, all 
I can do is to look out for a second who’ll 
fall in with my wishes.’ 

44 Tom, he got up, and, putting his hands in 
his pockets, begun parading up and down 
the room without saying a word. And I 
went on finishing my breakfast. 

44 4 Allie Cannon,’ says Tom, says he, 
after he’d done five or six turns, 4 of course , 
I’ll stand to your back no matter how much 
blamed humbug you introduce into the 
affair ; only I can’t for the life of me see why 
you’ll go making both yourself and me 
ridiculous. Besides,’ says he, 4 Colonel 
Ferry is certain to refuse to fight such a duel 
on such conditions; while ungenerous 
people—and there’s plenty in Dunfanaghy, 
as there is elsewhere—’ll be sure to put 
their own construction on the matter, and say 
you only wanted the excuse to shirk the fight.* 

44 4 Tom,’ says I, 4 I’d be hanged sorry 
if the Colonel didn’t fight, for, as I warned 
you before, I’m going to chase him and 
disgrace him—chase him from the field and 
from the North of Ireland—hanged sorry 
I’d be; but, take my word for it, I’ve a 
string to my thumb, and all I’ve got to do 
is pull it, and the Colonel daren’t refuse to 
fight if the conditions were ten times as 
uncommon.’ 

44 4 What’s the string ? ’ says Tom. 

414 Miss Una MacSweeny,’ says I, 4 with 
all respect be it said, is the afore-mentioned 
string. Una will be rejoiced to know that 
there’s going to be a duel about her; she isn’t 
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quite up in the niceties of the French duel, 
and, moreover, even if she was, she wouldn’t 
stand by and see a good thing spoilt. She’ll 
cut the Colonel’s acquaintance or insist on 
his fighting. And, take my word for it, if 
the conditions was that we’d have to fight 
standing on the crown of our heads, with 
parlour tongs for weapons, the Colonel would 
give in sooner than lose Una’s goodwill.’ 

44 4 There’s something in that, surely,* says 
Tom, after a while. 4 But, all the same,* 
says he, after studying it, 4 1 can’t for the 
life of me see what you’re to gain by imposing 
the conditions you do.’ 

44 4 Tom, my son,’ says I, 4 1 daresay you 
don’t—just yet. But when all’s over you’ll 
see what I’ll have gained by these con¬ 
ditions ; and I venture to prophesy you’ll 
smack me on the back for being a deuced 
rascally clever fellow.’ 

44 4 1 hope so,* says poor Tom— 4 1 hope so; 
I’m off, then, to see Latimer—and, whist! 
but it’s me’ll have to suffer in the cause of 
friendship. I wish to goodness, Cannon, we 
could only swap places.’ 

44 As Tom Mumaghan had predicted—as I 
could just as easily have predicted myself— 
Mr. Latimer, let alone the Colonel himself, 
wasn’t for hearing of a duel in the way 
proposed. 

“ ‘ It’s outrageous, Mr. Mumaghan,’ 
Latimer said — 4 outrageous.’ 

44 And the Colonel he was ready to jump 
out of his skin when he heard the way the 
duel was proposed to be. But, as I told 
Tom, that would soon be rightified ; and I 
was correct. For no sooner did the business 
get wind and come to Miss MacSweeny’a 
ears, than she was quite enraptured with it, 
and insisted on Latimer making the Colonel 
accept Tom’s terms and go ahead with the 
row by hook or by crook. It wasn’t a 
bit of use for the Colonel to try to make her 
understand why he shouldn’t, and couldn’t, 
and wouldn’t fight upon such conditions. 

44 Miss MacSweeny wouldn’t lend herself 
to reason ; she protested, and insisted that 
he should, and could, and would fight, and 
threatened to give the Colonel his dismissal 
if he refused to do that much for her. So 
the end of it was that the poor Colonel was 
ballyragged and coerced, against both will 
and conscience, into accepting the terms 
and agreeing to the fight. 

44 1 was as glad as a goldfinch when I 
heard it. I took Tom Murnaghan into my 
Ians instanter, and there and then told 
im in strictest secrecy how I meant to 
defeat the Colonel- 
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fc< 4 How, Allie ? * he hastily interrupted; 

44 Said I: 4 As I managed to keep my 
secret then, I guess I’ll be able to keep it 
now. You’ll hear it in its proper course.’ 

“ Well, Tom, he certainly laughed a deal 
over it when he heard it. But’, when he was 
tired laughing at it, he hemmed and hawed 
and shook his head a good deal. 4 Now, for 
the Lord’s sake, Tom Murnaghan,’ says I, 

4 will you just do as you’re bid and I’ll take 
the blamer-if any blame there is to be.’ 

“ ‘ In troth, Allie Cannon,’ says he, 4 ye’ll 
only have your share of it. But—in for a 
penny, in for a pound—as I’ve been fool 
enough to be induced by you to put my 
finger in the pie at all, I’ll go through with 
the business, and take pot-luck for how 
we’ll come out of it.’ 

44 And, to tell the truth, when Tom 
Murnaghan did commit himself to anything 
he went through it like a brick. So he now 
put himself into > my hands and did my 
bidding, and earned out my orders like 
a black slave; and before he laid down his 
weary head to sleep that night he had 
everything in apple-pie order for me, and 
had me ready to be shoved into the field. 

44 And we were up with the lark next 
morning—that is, if we hadn’t a step or two 
the foreway of it-—and as brisk as a pair of 
bees, the both of us. As early as we were 
up—and we had thought ourselves nearly 
the first—there was a stream of people 
moving to the field already, for, to be 
sure, the day before the fact that the 
Colonel had another duel on his hands had 
run the country like a moor afire, and there 
wasn’t a man or boy, able to creep, crawl, 
or walk, or drag himself on crutches, but 
was bent on seeing the fun. 

44 So, as it drew up to seven o’clock, you 
may guess far better than I can tell you the 
size of the tremendous crowd that lined the 
ditches round Torlogh’s Acre. They were 
crushing, and crowding, and squabbling, 
and fighting, too, for seats on the ditch, 
and room to look on. They were from the 
furthest ends of the parish, and more than 
one pr one hundred from the next parish to 
it. Such a crowd, in fact, wasn’t seen 
together in these parts before for a long 
while. 

44 Some of them, I was told, had come 
the night before, with their breakfasts tied 
up in red handkerchiefs in their hand. They 
got the choice seats, and in the morning 
before the play commenced they sat there 
as content as flowers o’ May, munching 
their meat out of their fists, and waiting 


with patience and cheerfulness for the 
fools that provided them with the fun. 

44 1 packed Tom ofi to the field before me. 
And he met Latimer there, and talked 
things over with him and made the final 
arrangements. At ten minutes to seven, 
the Colonel, he arrived on a steed every bit 
as fiery and as haughty as himself—and 
that’s saying a deal. Miss MaeSweenv and 
the flower of the Dunfanaghy young ladies 
arrived, and were accommodated with 
good and prominent seats. 

44 The Colonel, he went prancing round 
the field looking very high and mighty 
entirely, and casting an odd, scornful glance 
at the open-mouthed crowd. Now and 
again he pranced up to Miss MacSweeny or 
some other of the young ladies, and passed a 
witty word or a compliment with them, and 
then ofi sidling and prancing again—a 
mighty sight to see, all gave in. 

4t There was a deal of pity expressed for 
me, I was told, everywhere round the field ; 
it was taken for granted that the Colonel 
would make mincemeat of me, and that 
the wind of his sword would be enough for 
me. And when it crept up and up to seven 
o’clock, and still no sign of me putting in 
an appearance, the whisper began to go 
round that, after all, I had rued and run 
away ; and some of the boys that had come 
far and fasting cursed me on the empty 
stomach (which, they say, is about the 
most vicious curse that could be given a 
man) for depriving them of their morning’s 
diversion—it being the general opinion 
that I should have cheerfully consented to 
get butchered to make a Dunfanaghy 
holiday. 

4< But I did not intend depriving the 
poor fellows of their little innocent bit of 
diversion—and I didn’t. When the church 
clock chapped out the first stroke of seven 
I hadn’t put in an appearance, and I believe 
there was a deal of grumbling begun ; and 
as the clock went on chapping, and still no 
sign of me, the grumbling grew louder; 
and the Colonel, he shook his head at Miss 
MacSweeny, and smiled knowingly, as much 
as to say, 4 I’m not one bit surprised.’ 

44 But, k>, and behold you! the instant 
the hammer of the clock was coming down 
on the seventh and last chap, into the field, 
by way of a narrow, hidden lane, and with a 
jingle and a jangle, and a clatter and a clang, 
enough to make the dead shoulder their 
tombstones and rise up, myself canters, 
mounted upon Shan the hawker’s old mare, 
4 Jinny,’ that was a walking picture of old 
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age and misery, and 4 Jinny,* moreover, all 
hung and strung round with the most 
tremendous collection of old tins, tin 
porringers, and tin cans that was ever yet 
seen outside a tinker’s shop; and at every 
step 4 Jinny ’ gave ye would take your 
oath, if ye heard the clang and the clatter, 
that it was ten tinkers’ shops rolling in 
the Bay of Biscay. 

44 The field was dazed for one minute, and 
then the next minute they let such a roar 
of laughter out of them as might have been 
heard on Tory Island, ten miles off. I 
myself looked as grave as a clergyman at 
the burial service; and, without losing any 
time, I clapped the spurs into * Jinny ’ 
and headed her for where the Colonel was 
seated on his horse, and both of them looked 
transfixed. 

“ And ‘ Jinny ’ had such a peculiar gait 
of going—first tossing up her head and the 
front half of her body, and then her tail 
and the hinder half—that the tins jingled 
and jangled ten times louder, and the 
people Toared and roared ten times harder 
than before. And ere I’d got within decent 
distance of the Colonel his steed began to 
fidget and shy, and at length took her head 
with her and turned tail across the field; 

“ I gave chase after my own fashion, but 
couldn’t catch up, for the Colonel’s mare 
went dancing, arid prancing, and bolting like 
a mad thing all over the field, and would 
have gone in of a rabbit-hole, if she could 
only have got one convenient, to escape 
the tinker’s shop that was coming thundering 
behind her. 

“ The Colonel was pulling and tugging at 
his steed for all he was worth, and cursing 
like a good one—cursing the mare, and 
cursing me, and cursing the crowd that 
yelled with the madness of the laughter. I 
still kept the countenance of a barrister, 
and pursued him with all the noise of a 
foundry from one quarter of the field to 
another, waving my sword over my head, 
and yelling on him to stand his ground and 
fight me like a man. 

“ The Colonel would have given half of 
all he was worth to be able to get at me and 
massacre me there and then ; but though he 
pulled and tugged and walloped his mare to 
make her answer the rein, and frothed and 
fumed till he was white and black in the 
face, the mare would no more face me than 
a rabbit would face a battery of cannon. 

“ 4 Ho ! ho ! ho! ye coward, ye ! ’ says I, 
shaking my sword at him and pretending 
to be thirsting for his blood, as I clapped 
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the spur into 4 Jinny,’ and gave-him another 
chase. 4 Ho! ho! ho, ye dirty coward ! And 
this is the sort of courage you show, is it, 
when ye meet your match ? Will ye not 
stand till I get even one pdthoque of my 
sword at ye ? I’ll carve ye as neatly as that 
ye’ll nearly feel proud of being the corpse 
that comes under my hand ! ’ 

“ But the next dash I made at him his 
mare shook herself free of the last wee bit 
of control he had over her, and made a 
clean burst for the gap and the lane I had 
come in by; and out with her at a bound, 
and me out after, as close on their heels as 
ever I could come, clanging and jangling, 
waving my sword, and roaring to him 
louder than ever; and the crowd, losing 
the last control of themselves, too, went 
into such fits with the pure dint of laughing, 
that several fainted, and had to be carried oif 
the field. 

44 The Colonel’s mare, getting rid of the 
field, and having a straight course before her, 
went off now right across the country like a 
puff of wind, carrying the poor, heart : broken 
Colonel without his hat, and his hair stream¬ 
ing behind him, till they soon disappeared 
from sight altogether. 

“ That I was what they call 4 the hero of 
the hour,’ there’s little need to say. 4 Jinny ’ 
was caught and led in triumph through 
Dunfanaghy, and I carried on the shoulders 
of the crowd. The poor Colonel he never 
pulled rein that morning till he stopped on 
the Diamond of Derry. And to Dunfanaghy 
he never came back. He paid his landlady 
by the mail carrier, and had his traps and 
fittings sent to him, and he decamped, 
none in Dunfanaghy knew where, for he 
did not as much as send a scrap of a letter 
even to Una MacSweeny—but it’s likely 
he went to France with small delay. 

44 And, to tell truth, Una did not show 
any sign of breaking her heart at all after 
him, barring that it would be with the 
laughing-fits of which she took every time 
she thought of the Colonel and the duel. 
For myself, I was at once established as a 
'persona grata with her; and if I’d Only had 
the sense to mind my p’s and q’s, and to 
know r that was good for me, I might now 
be a nice, respectable old retired shop¬ 
keeper, telling this story to my little Dun¬ 
fanaghy grandchildren, instead of the 
old bachelor fogey I am, telling my tale here 
for the amusement of the gang of reprobates 
I see about me- 

44 Pass that bottle, MacAnulty, confound 
you \ ” 
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& By J. E. CARTER. 


A story especially for husbands and wives who misunderstand each other. 


T HEY had finished dinner and the 
servant had left the room. Veronica 
pretended to eat the few strawberries 
on her plate and to sip the port wine her 
husband had poured put for her. 

He had taken a second glass himself and 
was drinking it slowly, holding it up every 
now and then as if in admiration of its rare 
colour; 

Except for the light from the candles in 
the quaint silver candlesticks on the table, 
the room was in half darkness—the delicious 
twilight of a summer evening. Outside, 
rain was falling after a long spell of fine 
weather, and the warm, damp, rose-scented 
breeze stole into the room, gently stirring 
the leaves of the tall palm placed near the 
open French window and mingling with the 
perfume of the roses decorating the table. 

Silence reigned between the two young 
people within, husband and wife of four 
months* standing; neither seemed in any 
hurry to speak. He put down his wine¬ 
glass and looked at her. Her head was 
bent, and he could see very little beyond the 
outline of her rounded pink cheek and the 
crown of silky bla ck hair. 

As he looked he was filled with wonder 
at the evil days upon which they had 
stumbled. Looking back, he remembered 
that everyone had predicted happiness for 
them with the certainty of complete in¬ 
difference, and had exclaimed at the suit¬ 
ability of the match. He himself had con¬ 
sidered that Veronica was the one woman in 
the world for him, and he had rejoiced much 
at having discovered her. 

Their engagement lasted six weeks; 
Veronica’s mother, who was a widow, did 
not approve of long engagements ; she had 
four other daughters to provide for. 

They were married on the 14th of Feb¬ 
ruary, and went off gaily to spend the 
honeymoon in Paris, a city the bride of 
nineteen had a great desire to behold. She 
was well-amused and happy, but he soon 
tired of picture galleries and theatres, for 


he was of the country, and cared little for the 
allurements of town life. She was dis¬ 
appointed at the lack of energy he displayed * 
in the matter of sight-seeing, as compared 
with her own unflagging interest in every¬ 
thing ; and they had had a slight difference 
even during this period of supposed bliss. 

They returned home. More disenchant¬ 
ment on both sides followed. 

It transpired that Veronica did not care 
for the country in the same way that he did, 
neither could she respond to his enthusiasm 
for the quaint old Dutch, gabled house that 
had come down to him through generations. 
Tt was all strange to her, and never would be 
home, she thought to herself, especially if 
the somewhat interfering and arbitrary old 
housekeeper were to remain a fixture. Also, 
she missed the company of her sisters, the 
entertainments, the daily visits of congenial 
friends; a husband proved an inadequate 
exchange for these delights of the past. 

He on his part was equally dissatisfied. It 
was annoying of Veronica to dislike ratting ; 
he had so looked forward to her companion¬ 
ship in this and other exciting sports. 

He was also terribly disappointed to find 
that walking over ploughed fields was well- 
nigh impossible to Veronica, who possessed 
only the most ridiculous high-heeled boots ; 
and he grumbled, with some sense of right 
on his side, at a trousseau which had not 
included one pair of sensible country boots. 
But she indignantly refused either to procure 
a pair of “ hobnails ” for herself or to allow 
him to do so ; she was intensely vain of her 
small and pretty feet. 

Then, also, he was considerably taken 
aback by the demand one day that he 
should dismiss Haynes, the old house¬ 
keeper. This, he felt, was impossible; he 
could not entertain the idea for a moment. 
Besides, what had Haynes done amiss ? 

For the life of him he could not see. Full 
of the recent incident of the “ hobnails,” he 
was perhaps a little prejudiced that morning; 
and there was quite a scene, in which he 
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asserted his determination to be master in 
his own house. 

After this they drifted still further apart, 
and at last, after four months’ experience of 
matrimony under these circumstances, the 
husband of twenty-two and the wife of nine¬ 
teen had come to the conclusion that nothing 
would serve their end but a “ Separation.” 

They hugged the word to themselves at 
first, and thought of it with importance. 
He had at once written to his lawyers and 
set things in train. A sort of nervous 
excitement, which she shared, had so far 
carried them along. But now the reaction 
had set in. To-morrow was the fatal day. 
To-morrow they were to go up to town to 
meet the lawyers, and to sign the papers 
separating them from each other. 

Sitting opposite one another, in the 
pleasant summer dusk, now at the eleventh 
hour they began slowly to realise that, after 
all, the life together, which they were 
abandoning so readily, held certain possi¬ 
bilities, and that there might perhaps be 
something to regret in giving it up. 

Veronica possessed a small income in¬ 
herited from a godmother, and, in addition, 
her husband had eagerly agreed to the sub¬ 
stantial settlements proposed for her by 
his legal advisers. She had no scruple in 
accepting what she felt to be her due under 
the circumstances, knowing well that, how¬ 
ever unhappy her married life, she could not 
go home for a permanence were not her 
pecuniary independence most amply 
assured. But up to the present time she had 
told her family nothing, reluctant to acknow¬ 
ledge her failure in the great lottery until 
the final step had been taken. And now 
the time had come ! 

“ Well, at any rate, the girls will be 
pleased—they always liked a surprise,” she 
thought to herself. “ And, after all, I am 
married, so mamma won’t have the trouble 
of finding a husband for me.” 

Richard Lester was also occupied with his 
thoughts, and after some time he broke the 
silence. 

“ I suppose, Veronica, we are doing the 
only sensible thing ? ” he said. “ I suppose 
it’s no use trying it any longer ? ” 

“ No, no ; it’s no use,” she answered in a 
low voice, “ we have decided it, and we must 
go on with it. Besides, we both wish it.” 

He did not reply, for just then he forgot 
that he had ever wished it. Her next words, 
however, were not without effect. 

“ You have always said that I am not 
suitable for the wife of a man in the country ; 
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because I hate walking in nasty, thick, hob¬ 
nail boots, and because I can’t endure to 
see rats killed. It is quite true—I am not 
fit for a country life. Therefore, as we are 
so unsuitably married, the one and only 
thing is for us to separate, which we are now 
about to do. You,” she continued scorn¬ 
fully, with deliberate intention to wound 
him in his tenderest point, “ you are too 
young, I consider, to be married at all. 
You should have waited until you were a 
little older, and less under Raynes’ thunlb ! ” 

Perhaps the wish to “ touch him up,” as 
she expressed it to herself, arose from the 
fact that at this precise moment Raynes 
herself passed the window, ostentatiously 
carrying into the house an easel and paint¬ 
box that Veronica had left out in the rain. 
An act of officiousness, her mistress decided, 
and straightway visited it upon her 
husband. 

If she desired to annoy him, she certainly 
achieved her end. 

“ Young ! ” he cried, with natural indig¬ 
nation. “ At least I am older than you. 
You had better return to school when you 
leave me, and learn to walk in respectable 
boots.” 

He sprang up so suddenly that his chair 
fell backwards with a crash. She rose 
slowly. 

“ I am going upstairs to pack,” she said 
with dignity. “ I shall be in good time 
to-morrow morning.” 

“ Yes, we mustn’t miss the train,” he 
said more quietly; the noise of the over¬ 
turned chair had checked the rising storm. 
He opened the door for her, and she passed 
upstairs to her room, where she began to 
pack with energy. She had decided to take 
only a small trunk with her, and to have the 
rest of her belongings sent after her. 

Later she heard her husband come -up¬ 
stairs, but for nearly an hour he restlessly 
paced the corridor to and fro ; then suddenly 
he turned into his. room and shut the door 
with a bang. 

The next morning she descended in good 
time as she had promised, rather pale, 
but looking very pretty in a smoke-grey 
coat and skirt; the sky-blue of her blouse 
matching the forget-me-nots in her hat.- 
He was not long after her, and they sat down 
to breakfast, presumably for the last time 
together. They spoke but little and ate 
with small appetite. 

Presently the dogcart came round. She 
saw a portmanteau of his put in with her 
trunk, but betrayed no interest in the factj 
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She heard her husband telling Baynes not to 
expect him back that evening ; not, indeed, 
until she should hear from him, and Veronica 
saw a look of absolute dislike directed at 
her from the old woman as she prepared 
to get up into the dogcart. Her husband 
took the reins, and joined her, and the 
groom sat uncomfortably behind among 
the luggage. 

They had rather a silent drive. The 
country was exquisite for those who had 
eyes to see it, but these young people had 
no leisure from their own gloomy thoughts 
to notice the rejoicing of Nature, in gratitude 
for last night’s rain. 

The train was a little late, and the waiting- 
time seemed long and miserable to the 
estranged husband and wife. However, 
up it came at last, and they were whirled 
off to town, feeling at least grateful for the 
noise which prevented even the possibility 
of much consecutive conversation. 

It was raining when they emerged from 
the station, after depositing their luggage 
“ until called for. 5 ’ This put them out 
considerably, as she had omitted to bring 
an umbrella. However, he had one, which 
they shared till they procured a hansom. 
It was annoying of it to rain—everything 
looked so dismal, and surely they needed 
a little cheering! They, gazed out at the 
wet pavements and hurrying people, each 
from their own particular little window. 

It came with a shock to Veronica that 
she hated London ; that she wished she 
were returning to the dull house in the 
country she had been so anxious to leave, 
and the shock was intensified by the fear 
that this discovery had come rather late. 
She kept her head turned away resolutely. 
He should not see the tears in her blue eyes, 
and triumph in the fall of her pride. Besides, 
pride had not given in as yet. 

Her husband did not see the tears or 
the flushed face ; -he was looking at the silky 
black head, and thinking how he had liked 
to caress its softness. 

Their hansom stopped with a jerk; 
they descended to reality and earth at 
the door of the office of Messrs. Knifton 
& Stone, both holding themselves very 
erect, and expressing, by their outward 
demeanour, unyielding pride and determi¬ 
nation. 

A smart youth in buttons admitted them, 
and they were invited to sit down in a private 
room. Veronica only hoped that her hand 
would stop shaking before her turn came 
to sign. 


The door opened after some time, and a 
gentleman—neither Knifton nor Stone— 
came in, looking confused and uncom¬ 
fortable. 

“ I am afraid there has been some mis¬ 
take,” he began. “ I regret very much 
that it should have occurred. We did not 
expect you till to-morrow ; both the partners 
are out of town to-day. We understood 
the day you fixed to have been June 28th, 
that is, to-morrow. I am really very 
distressed-” 

He seemed so, and Dick Lester hastened 
to reassure him. The young husband 
felt suddenly something like a reprieved 
criminal; in an instant his whole aspect 
lightened. 

Presently they stood outside again, in 
the rain, under one umbrella. 

“ Now, what will you do, Veronica ? ” he 
said, as they walked on aimlessly. “ Shall 
we spend our last day together, or will you 
go straight home to your mother ? ” 

“ Oh, we’ll spend it together,” she 
answered, trying to laugh. 

“ All right, then, we’ll go and have lunch 
somewhere first. Come on,” he said, 
brightening considerably, and hurrying her 
along in the direction of his favourite 
restaurant. 

Once there, sitting at a little table, 
provided with salmon mayonnaise and 
champagne, and attended to by an obse¬ 
quious waiter, it was wonderful how their 
spirits rose. 

“ Let us go and hear Annette Sterndale,” 
Veronica suggested, seeing a placard next 
her announcing a concert for that after¬ 
noon with the great singer’s name in 
large type on the top. “ I love Annette 
Sterndale.” 

“ Right you are,’ r he answered, suppres¬ 
sing unselfishly the fact that he would rather 
have attended a matinee at the Gaiety. 
“ That’s what we’ll do, then.” 

He paid the bill, not forgetting to recom¬ 
pense their friendly attendant, who, as a 
last act of courtesy, pushed aside the swing 
doors, and opening their umbrella, presented 
it to them with a bow. 

“ He evidently thinks we are just engaged 
or married,” said Dick, with rather a bitter 
laugh. 

St. Peter’s Hall is small, and it was already 
more than half full when Dick and Veronica 
entered and took their seats. She saw no 
one she knew, for which she was thankful; 
gloom had again descended on the pair; 
he was not an enthusiast on music, and she 
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was beginning to recognise the loneliness 
of London after her four months’ absence. 

She drew nearer to Dick, who was looking 
straight in front of him, by no means pre¬ 
pared to enjoy himself. They felt they had 
at length arrived at their last hour, and the 
strangeness of it filled them both with 
apprehension. 

The concert began, and after one or 
two items Madame Sterndale appeared, 
and sang her song. It was a simple song, 
but rich in pathos, and sung by perhaps 
the most sympathetic singer of the time. 
During the afternoon she sang one or two 
more, of the same description—songs telling 
of love, and home and little children, and 
the exquisite sympathy expressed in her 
deep and wonderful tones reached at least 
two of her hearers’ hearts. 

As she was singing the last on the pro¬ 
gramme, Dick felt a touch, and looking 
down, perceived a grey suede glove resting 
on his knee. His own hand instantly clasped 
and held firmly the trembling little thing, 
and he turned quickly to meet two imploring 
blue eyes, whose message was not difficult 
to read. 

“ Let’s get out of this,” he whispered to 
her. “ You do not feel well, dear ? ” 

She could not answer ; she clung to his 
arm as he piloted her through the crowd 
with extreme care, and landed her safely 
outside. It was still raining, but that was 
immaterial to them. He held the umbrella 
tenderly over the forget-me-not hat, and 
under its shelter she wept a little “ weep,” 
while he strove to comfort her, endearing 
words rising to his lips as if by magic. 

The past now seemed to them as a dream 
of the night, and they were awaking to a 
golden future stretching out before them ; 
conscious how very nearly they had missed 
the way to the enchanted land of love, 
and very grateful to the wonderful voice 
with its powerful charm that had wrought 
this happy change in their affairs. 

“ All the time Madame Sterndale was 
singing I felt I could not leave you,” con¬ 
fessed Veronica, as arm in arm they walked 
up and down the Thames Embankment, 
which is at a convenient distance from St. 
Peter’s Hall, and proved on this wet after¬ 
noon a quiet spot for private conversation. 
“ I believe some ice melted in me somewhere 
—I felt just like that. Oh, Dick, if you 
will only forgive-” 

He squeezed her arm, and then had his 
say, after which they both looked radiant. 

A carriage driving by suddenly pulled up, 
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a fashionably-bonneted head was thrust out 
of the window, and they heard their names 
called in evident astonishment. 

“ Oh, Dick, I believe it’s mamma! 
How unlucky! ” whispered Veronica, as 
they went towards the imperatively-beckon¬ 
ing personage. 

“ Get in, child, get in, Dick,” exclaimed 
the widow, making room beside herself 
for Veronica, who unwillingly obeyed her 
command ; and Dick followed suit. “ Fancy 
meeting you here! I must have a little 
talk with you both—I am delighted to see 
you—and there’s no reason why I should 
keep you and the horse standing in the 
rain, even though I only hire him by the 
quarter. 

“ You are looking very well, and happy,” 
she added, kissing her daughter, and think¬ 
ing with pride of her share in this case of 
decided matrimonial success. 

“You are really a pattern pair! After 
four months, too! Both under one 
umbrella ! I declare it’s most creditable— 

I am quite proud of you ! ” 

Dick and Veronica felt the position to be a 
little disconcerting, and a look passed 
between them which the widow saw but 
did not comprehend. She was satisfied 
that all was well, however, and was thirsting 
for information as to their movements. 

“ So fortunate I just happened to see you, 
for I don’t believe you were coming on to 
me—you didn’t look like it,” she said 
playfully. “ I had been to call on some 
new acquaintances staying at the Cecil. 
They are Americans and very well off. 

I think it is my duty,” she added, “ to 
cultivate them for the sake of the girls— 
they have actually a stray young man or 
two belonging to them.” 

The widow was known to be diplomatic in 
her selection of acquaintances, choosing 
them not only with a view to the pleasure 
of their society, but with an eye to business.- 

<c How are the girls ? ” Veronica asked ; 
but while the family history was related at 
length, Dick seized the opportunity afforded 
by a temporary halt through pressure of 
traffic, to demand that they should be set 
down forthwith. 

“ Oh, but really, I’ve seen nothing of you! 
And surely you are coming back to tea ? ” 
cried the disappointed lady. 

“ Very sorry, but we are going back soon, 
and must not miss our train,” said her son-in- 
law firmly. “ We only came up to—to— 
hear Madame Annette Sterndale, but we 
will come and spend a day with you before 
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long.” And the carriage drove off amid 
hand-wavings and expostulations, and a 
sudden revelation to the widow that, now 
that she had married off her daughter, she 
knew very little about her and her 
husband. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lester decided to go home 
by the sevemthirty train, and having dis¬ 
patched a telegram to the housekeeper to 
that effect, they proceeded to have tea 
at a prettily-decorated Japanese tea-shop. 
During the cosy meal Veronica said she 
wished to do some shopping. 

“ My dear girl, shall we have time ? ” 
said Dick, consulting his watch. “ What 
is it you want to buy % ” 

“ A—a pair of thick boots,” she answered 
shyly, blushing a little. 

They bought the boots, the sweetest little 
pair of brown “ hobnails ” ever seen, 
and they were fortunate enough to secure 
an empty compartment for the entire 
journey ; but perhaps the guard saw to that, 
for he certainly locked them in. 

“ Baynes must go,” Dick told his wife 
as they were being whirled home. “ She 
shall have a cottage, and I’ll pension the 
old lady off. Besides, she isn’t really half 
so capable as she was. She let you start 
this morning without an umbrella ! ” 

* * * * * 

■A year later. Summer once more, and 
Dick and Veronica are awaiting their guest 
on the lawn. Together they had composed 
a letter to Madame Annette Sterndale, 
intreating her to pay them a week-end visit, 
and urging as their plea that she had once 


done them a great sendee, the story of 
which should be related to her. 

She had accepted the invitation, and her 
arrival was now due. Even as they watched 
the carriage turned in at the gates, and the 
young husband and wife welcomed a tired, 
worn-out woman. 

She was delighted to come, she said, in 
her deep and gracious tones, instantly 
putting them at their ease. 

The “ story ” followed after dinner. 
In the cool, dim, rose-scented drawing- 
room they told it to her, sitting side by side 
on the sofa opposite her easy-chair. 

Eagerly they explained that they owed 
their escape from a dreary future of sorrow 
and incompleteness entirely to the charm 
of her magic voice, and the woman nearing 
her rest listened, well pleased, dreamily 
wondering whether she had ever realised 
to the full her own wonderful power. 

After they had talked awhile, Veronica 
left the room. Dick excused her absence by 
saying that his wife was about to reveal a 
great secret, which he was not permitted to 
divulge. 

Perhaps Madame Sterndale guessed the 
important secret—at any rate, her arms 
were outstretched to receive the mysteriously 
shawled white bundle that Veronica put 
into them with extreme care and immense 
pride, a few moments later. 

“ There,” she said naively, “ kiss our 
little Dick, dear Madame, for if it had not 
been for you-” 

And then they wept, as women will, even 
in their happiest moments ; the great singer 
and the happy wife and mother; 


jfc A PHOTOGRAPHIC REFUSAL. Jt 

By Philip Hemery. 


He : Within the dark-room of your heart 
A negative there lies. 

As yet it's undeveloped quite> 

And whole-plate is its size 
Not Metol, Pyr' -Ammonia, 

Or any kindred flaw 
Will serve to bring the image up y 
Its varied charms to show. 
Young Cupid took the photograph 
And placed it in your breast. 

1 wish that you'd develop it , 

Pm sure you'd do it beet l 
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She : Within the dark-room of my heart % 
Exactly as you say f 
There lies a little negative, 

I'll give it you to-day. 

With care I have developed it % 

Its details are quite plain; 

Yet Cupid as photographer , 

The button clicked in vain l 
The process of development 
Was quite reverse of slow; 

Tm positive the negative 

When printed out shows—NO l 
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Many of us learn a smattering of French, and perhaps German, at 
school, but very few are sufficiently energetic to keep up our knowledge 
by reading French and German periodicals. Fewer stilt can claim even 
a passing acquaintance with the literature of other foreign languages — 
Russian, Japanese, Italian, Spanish, and the rest—but everyone is 
anxious to read the best that the authors of other countries can give us. 

Hence this feature. 


ESPERANTO: A STORY OF CARLSBAD. ^ 

By SIL VARA. (From the German. Translated by Tissie Marburg.) 

Mr. Sil Vara (which is the nom-de-plumc of Herr J. Silberer) has y though but a young 
man , lately made a great name for himself in Austria and Germany , both as a short story 
writer and 'playwright. He is a constant contributor to the Neue Freie Prcsse, the fore¬ 
most Viennese paper. Mr. Sil Vara is at present writing a play for the English stage , 
which he knows very wdl y having resided for some years in London. He possesses , without 
doubt , great individuality , and a notable future is predicted for him. 


W HEN I told my friends that I intended 
writing a story about Carlsbad, one 
said that I must not fail to begin 
with an anecdote of Goethe, like this, for 
instance : 

“It was the August of 1786. Valued 
friends, closely united to the poet by the 
ties of friendship and love, were just prepar¬ 
ing to celebrate his approaching birthday, 
when-” 

“ I protest,” said another. “ You are 
3ure of yourself and therefore must osten¬ 
tatiously ignore your great confrere in litera¬ 
ture ; why not be original ? In the 
lovely deep valley of the Tepl, invitingly 
surrounded by dark, majestic woods, 
lies-” 

“ Ha ! ha ! ” laughed a third. “ Mere 
tiresome platitudes. Nowadays, in this 
age of impressionism, bright colours are 
flung on to the canvas with a broad brush, 
in gay confusion. Carlsbad—girls wrapped 
in white mackintoshes (Hebes should be 
handsomer) fill the long glasses with the hot, 
3 teaming water from the celebrated Sprudel 
well—while the band discourses gay music, 
to which promenades suffering humanity 
from all parts of the world. A sentence 
like that gives one a realistic idea. 

“ Then you mention the life in front of 
the Colonnades, the Western millionaire, 
the Eastern wearer of the caftan, bring an 
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interesting international crowd before the 
eyes of the reader, tell the story, en passant , 
of the Hirschensprung , casually add that 
you have dined at Pupp’s, poke good-natured 
fun at the fat mammas and their slim 
daughters, the gilded youths who present 
them with flowers every morning, talk 
about the baker on the Alte Wiese, the 
road to Sans Souci and the Kaiserpark, 
and. finish up with cynical reflections about 
your lightened purse; then you have a 

living, lively picture of Carlsbad-” 

“Many thanks,” said I, “but I would 
rather begin in the middle. \Listen, the 
story is very short.” 

# * * * 

The young Englishman nodded to Rudi 
in a friendly manner, and took his glass with 
a polite “ Thank you ! ” Then he limped 
out of the glass-covered walk of the Felsen- 
quelle and disappeared into the crowd. 

Rudi tried to follow him with her eyes, 
but she had to stoop to give the next visitor 
his glass of warm, weak salt water, and then 
a third and a fourth, and again and again 
she stooped to take the full glasses which 
another girl reached her from the corner 
where the water spouted out, and one visitor 
followed another in an unbroken chain. 

But Rudi did not know what she was 
doing. Mechanically she bent her childish 
bust; her hands did their duty automatically; 
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her eyes looked into space. Only sometimes 
she started as if suddenly awakened from 
her dream, and sharply mustered the crowd 
of jostling, pushing folk who were walking 
up and down in front of the Corinthian pillars 
of the Muhlbrume Colonnade. 

In the meantime the young Englishman 
had dragged himself with the help of his 
stick to the iron railings of the Teplaulage, 
where a small party awaited him. Although 
in walking he dragged his right foot a little, 
his graceful figure contrasted strongly 
with the thickset, uncouth, or angular forms 
of his friends. 

Perhaps the contrast was heightened 
by the clothes. Those men were all clean¬ 
shaven and wore ridiculously small straw 
hats, made of exceptionally coarse straw, 
on their large heads. Their coats were too 
short for them and their shoes too thick 
and heavy; they were men who seemed to 
have no sense of proper proportion—in a 
word, they were Americans. 

They greeted Georgie with some in¬ 
comprehensible noise and then they all stood 
still, sipped the warm water from their 
glasses, and listened with evident pleasure 
to the band, which was playing the lively, 
well-known strains of the “ Belle of New 
York,” the “ Soldiers of the Queen,” and 
the “ Washington Post.” 

All at once they heard loud laughter; 
a rustling and a fluster of the buzzing 
throng, and a lively group of girls clad in 
light frocks detached itself from $e in¬ 
extricable mass. Girls! To take your 
breath away, to ravish your senses; with 
proudly poised heads and bold, imperious 
eyes ! Shade of Gibson ! Eve, Juno, and 
Venus in one! Who would not single 
them out among all the women of the world 
at one glance! Like the sun breaking 
from behind a cloud, brilliant, joyous, so 
the proud daughters of America, like 
queens, dazzled all eyes. 

The girls swooped down on the meA, who 
raised their hats. 

“ Georgie, is it true that the girl at the 
Felsen quelle is in love with you ? ” asked 
one of the young girls, dressed in some pale 
yellow shimmering stuff, with a hat to match 
on her heavy black plaits. 

Georgie coloured slightly. 

“ I think she likes me,” he said. 

“ Marjorie, Juliet, Olive, come along,” 
the yellow cloud cried ; “ let us go and look 
at the girl; I don’t know her. Come with 
me; you must point her out to me.” 

And the little band moved on through the 


crowd to the Curhaus, where the air was 
heavy with the perfume of roses from the 
flower stalls, and then joined the procession 
to the well below the Bernliardfelsen. The 
girls at the well nudged and whispered to 
each other, but Rudi, who at first had not 
noticed the party, got scarlet. She went 
on with her work in embarrassment, while 
the Americans examined her silently but 
keenly. Georgie pretended to pass by 
carelessly, as if he had come that way by 
chance. 

“ She is quite nice,” one girl said at last. 

“ Like a regular little German girl, fair- 
haired and blue-eyed. How do you talk 
to her, Georgie ? ” 

“ Not at all; I can’t speak a word of 
German.” 

“ Oh! ” said the yellow cloud in a bored 
manner, for her interest in the girl had died 
out at once. “ Georgie, we are going to 
drive, to Pirkenhammer. You may come 
with us if you ask very nicely.” 

The others joined in the conversation, 
and plans were discussed how to spend the 
evening in the liveliest manner. At last 
they all went along past the Colonnade and 
the market-place and climbed the steep 
streets to the English quarter. 

The daily task of the cure was over. 

Even the band had already packed up 
their instruments, and went off in a proces¬ 
sion to the Alte Wiese. The ranks grew 
thinner, the crowd grew momentarily less 
round the wells ; everyone hurried to break¬ 
fast, to “ Sans Souci,” to the “ Posthof,” 
to the “ Westend,” and to “ Pupp ”—the 
throng went in all directions—and hardly 
an hour afterwards the wide, cool halls of 
the Miihl and Marktbrum Colonnades, as 
well as that of the Sprudel, lay deserted, 
as if exhausted with all the noise and to-do 
of the first early morning hours. 

Most of the girls at the wells go home 
now, and only one stays behind to trans¬ 
act the service of the day. 

It was Rudi’s turn at the Felsenquelle 
to-day. As no more visitors appeared, she 
washed the glasses and put. them neatly 
away in the boxes, then took some needle¬ 
work up, and as her fingers moved swiftly 
she dreamt day-dreams. 

The sun was high in the heavens; the 
hot air shimmered * and glimmered; the 
square in front of the Colonnade lay in the 
blinding glare, and there, as well as the othfer 
side of the Tepl, was not a soul to be seen. 

But Rudi put her needlework down and 
looked round uneasily, as if she were 
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expecting someone. She went to the door 
of the building as far as the Curhaus, or 
looked in the direction of the market-place. 
There was no one to be seen; only a 
couple of maids came to fill large green 
bottles. Rudi grew feverishly impatient. 

It is eleven o’clock already; why does he 
not come \ Perhaps to-day he would not 
come at all! 

Suddenly she starts. She rushes to the 
well, takes a glass from the box, cleans it 
carefully, and fills it with the warm water. 
Then slie stands still and glances through 
the pillars of the Colonnade. 

The young Englishman, with the help of 
his crutch, tipped with indiarubber, limps 
along from the market-place. He smiles 
at her from the distance, and she holds out 
to him the full glass almost before he has 
reached her. 

“ Thank you,” he says, and at the same 
time gives her a rose, which was hidden in 
his hand. 

She blushes and puts it in her belt, puts 
her hands in her lap, and looks tenderly at 
him. 

At the same time she sighs deeply, as if 
to say: “ Why do you make me so unhappy, 
stranger ? ” 

“ Nice morning, isn’t it ? ” 

“ You are walking so well,” she answers. 
“ You will soon be quite recovered now. 
I have a friend, who is in a shop on the Alte 
Wictfe, and she told me that everyone in 
Carlsbad knows you and is sorry for you, 
because you are so young and lame, but 
they all say that you are walking much 
better than you used to.” 

He finished his glass of water and gave 
it back to her. “ Thank you, little girl,” 
he said, and turned to go. She took hold 
of his coat. 

“ Are you in such a hurry ? I would like 
to know something.” 

He looked at her in astonishment, for 
her features were quite altered and she 
looked sad and helpless. 

“ You won’t be angry ? ” 

“ What is the matter with you ? ” he 
asked, without comprehending. 

“ Who was the pretty lady this morning ? 
No- ” 

“ You are a good girl; I like you very 
much; but it’s no good talking.” 

“ Don’t you understand me ? The tall 
lady in yellow, with the flounces and laces.” 
She pointed to her own thin rags as she 
spoke. 

“ Heaven alone knows what she means,” 
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thought the young Englishman. He looked 
at her a little longer, while she was gesticu¬ 
lating and talking to him, but at last he 
patted her cheek and went back the same 
way as he had come. 

Rudi stood quietly and watched him, 
till he disappeared behind the houses ; then 
she sat down again on her stool and took 
up her work; but her hands did not move, 
for her heart was heavy, and she constantly 
asked herself: 

“ Why do I love this stranger so dearly ? 
Why am I so happy since I know him ? Why 
do I feel and see only him ? Why does my 
love grow every day stronger and more 
beautiful ?—and why, in spite of all, am I 
so miserable ? ” 

This had happened nearly every day for 
some weeks. The first time she had seen 
the young Englishman as he handed her his 
glass one morning it seemed as though an 
electric spark had joined their glances. 
She had started and had forgotten to fill 
his glass. She held out her hand in front 
of her, and was only recalled to her duties 
by the angry exclamation of her colleague. 
Georgie had brought her a rose at midday, 
and her alliance was sealed already on the 
first day by this rose. No word was ex¬ 
changed, but looks spoke plainly enough. 
And since then this had repeated itself 
every morning ; he came in the morning 
and at midday. Rudi lived for these two 
hours. 

Ail her friends knew about it and had 
laughed and joked at first. But Rudi, ir. 
the flush of unknown joy, bore the teasing 
gladly. 

“ He has green eyes,” she said, “ and he 
has a red spot in his right eye.” 

“ Such nonsense,” answered the others. 

“ Why, you can’t even talk to each other.” 

“ Oh, yes, we can talk to each other quite 
easily. He tells me things, I tell him 
things; end every day he brings me a rose. 
That is enough.” 

“What is his name? How old is he? 
What business is he in ? Where does he 
come from ? ” 

Then she got a little confused. “ I don’t 
know,” she said. “ Besides, what does that 
matter ? ” And to herself she whispered : 

“ He has a red spot in his eye.” 

It was quite true, though; she knew no¬ 
thing about him and he knew nothing about 
her. Every day about noon he appeared 
to drink his second glass of water, and he 
always brought her a rose. They looked at 
each other and then parted again. 
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Anyhow, she was sixteen, he hardly nine¬ 
teen. ^ 

But one day, in the middle of August, 
as he stood alone with her at the well at 
about eleven o’clock, he said suddenly, 
trying in vain to conquer a certain excite¬ 
ment and uneasiness : 

“ Now, I shall be off very soon ; we are 
going to Gastein the day after to-morrow.” 

Of course, she did not understand a word, 
but, in spite of that, the one word “ Gastein ” 
caught her ear and remained in her thoughts, 
and she was startled, and looked breathlessly 
at him. 

“ Gastein ? ” 

• “ Yes, to Gastein.” 

“ Good Heavens, you are going away ? ” 

She knew that many visitors went on to 
Gastein from here, and a terrible thought 
entered her head, that she had never har¬ 
boured before. He was leaving ! When ? 
When ? Good Heavens, he was leaving! 

“ I brought you something! That’s for 
remembrance,” he said, and drew a white 
box out of his pocket. Then he gave it to 
her, and as she opened it hesitatingly she 
found a beautiful bracelet inside, a gold 
bangle set with Bohemian garnets. She 
nearly screamed with joy, and for a moment 
forgot her sorrow. 

“For me ? ” 

“ Yes, it’s for you ; put it on.” 

She put it round her wrist and admired 
it from all sides. 

“ How lovely it is! And it belongs to 
me now ? ” 

Then she stopped, and, following a 
sudden impulse, she stood in front of him, 
as if with her body to hide him from any 
spectators; then she took his hand and 
pressed it. 

“ Thank you very much,” she said— 
“ thank you very much! ” 

She had so much to say to him, for her 
heart was almost bursting with delight and 
sorrow; but she kept the eager words back 
and gave vent to her feelings only in a 
simple “ Thank you very much.” Then 
she bit her lip, sat down, and stared sadly in 
front of her. 

Georgie had finished his glass of water in 
the meantime, and stood by her undecidedly. 

“ It’s an infernally silly affair,” he 
grumbled in an undertone, but at last he 
pulled himself together. 

“ Listen, little girl. Couldn’t we meet— 
somewhere—where we are alone ? Couldn’t 
you come to see me at the hotel, or 
anywhere else ? ” 


But she did not understand. She looked 
anxiously at his lips and tried to fathom the 
meaning of his words, but in vain. And the 
more he tried to make her understand, the 
less successful was he. He pointed to 
himself and to her, described a circle in the 
air, that meant, we two together; tried in 
every way to make himself plain, and what 
he wanted—she shook her head in despair, 
and did not understand. 

Then he sat down quite disheartened on 
the bench and drew figures with his stick. 
Attentively she followed them with her eyes, 
to see if they would perhaps enlighten her, 
but they were only lines, without meaning, 
scribbled in anger. 

Her heart was heavy and sad. Not even 
the bracelet could banish her grief. She 
only knew that he was going, and everything 
was over for ever. And she would have liked 
to have told him once how she loved him, 
and to have kissed and kissed the red spot 
in his right eye. The blood came into her 
cheeks and her lips quivered. Then she 
thought of something. Shyly and ashamed 
she looked at him—she must say it. 

“ Listen, when do you leave ? To-day ? ” 

Perhaps he understood, for he shook his 
head. 

“ Well, then, if you don’t leave to-day— 
could—couldn’t we meet somewhere ? 
I will come wherever you like. I must— 
thank you for the bracelet—I can’t do it 
here—and it would be so lovely—if we 
could meet somewhere-” 

He did not even listen to her; he could not 
understand her. With the indiarubber 
end of his crutch he dug furiously at the 
sand. At last he got up and gave her his 
hand, looking angry. 

“ Good-bye, little girl; it’s a pity—it’s a 
great pity.” 

One moment they looked at each other— 
then it flashed across them like lightning. 
As if written in letters of fire, it stood clearly 
flaming in their eyes, it was quite plainly 
to be read, what they longed for. Now it 
was plain what they wanted to tell each 
other; their eyes spoke for them, they 
cried to each other: “ Where shall we 
meet ? Where ? Only once, alone, without 
listeners.” And now it was the easiest thing 
in the world to comprehend one another. 

Rudi turned suddenly and pointed to the 
mountain opposite, where a small observa¬ 
tory showed itself among the green of the trees. 

Georgie nodded eagerly. 

“All right!” he cried. “Splendid! I 
shall be there at nine o’clock to-night.” 
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44 All right, up there ; but when, when ? ” 
She held him back, as he turned to go. 
“ When ? ” 

She felt over his clothes, and at last put 
her hand in his pocket. He guessed what 
she wanted, and drew out his watch. 

Then they laughed quite happily. He 
pointed to the nine on the dial, and Rudi 
agreed. 

One more glance of understanding, then 
Georgie hurried away. 

She was left behind again with her 
thoughts. She cried, laughed, trembled, 
and rejoiced when she thought of the even¬ 
ing. And at last the never-ending day 
came to an end. Towards nine o’clock a 
slender figure wrapped in a brown ulster 
could be seen climbing a little painfully 
and slowly the winding way that leads to 
the observatory on the Dreikreuzberg. 

It was Georgie, going to his rendezvous. 
The way was very difficult for him, for his 
knees and his hips hurt him very much; 
but he did not notice the pain, and walked 
as fast as he could up the mountain. 

At last it seemed to him as if he heard a 
rustling in the bushes. 

He looked round. There, at the end of 
the Waldstrasse, he saw Rudi’s silhouette 
outlined on the dark blue sky. She had 
hurried up another way and stood there 
breathless, smoothing her fair hair from 
her forehead and waiting for him. When 
she saw him turn the last corner she went 
slowly to meet him. But he threw his 
crutch on the ground and ran to her. Yes, 
in spite of his bad leg, he ran to her ; and 
now she Jay in his arms and ftlt his lips on 
her mouth. She bent herself so far back 
that he held her in his arms away from the 
ground. She clasped her hands round his 
neck and stammered incoherent words. 

He drew her into the little hut made out 
of logs, sat down, and pushed her on to his 
knees. She wore a little jacket like a bolero 
and a simple straw hat. He had never seen 
her dressed in this fashion before. She 
laid both on the wooden table, then, beam¬ 
ing with joy, she showed him the bracelet, 
and thanked him for it with passionate 
kisses, on his mouth, on his hair, on his eyes, 
on the red spot in bis eye. 

“ I love you so ; I don’t know how I shall 
live without you—you are the most perfect 
being in the world to me. What is your 
name ? Do you remember the first time 
we saw each other, four weeks ago, and 
how you crawled slowly up at midday, 
you poor boy, and brought me a rose ?—and 
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so you did every day ; and now I have yov, 
and I love you so dearly.” 

He held her in his arms and clasped her 
to him; and now and then he said : 44 It’s 
all right, little girl, I like you very much, 
but to-night it’s the beginning and the 
end.” 

Afterwards he told her about London, 
and that he had drunk too much whiskey, 
and probably got gout from that, and thr-t 
he was at Cambridge University, and had 
already been round the world, and it would 
be awfully nice if he could take her to 
England with him. 

44 Oh,” she said, 44 do you know what 
hurts me so ? I don’t like the people you 
go about with. Who are the ladies ? They 
are so pretty and dress so well. How they 
dress ! And one always lookB at you in 
such a way. Do you like her ? ’ And 
suddenly she hid her face and began to cry. 

44 Don’t cry, little girl What’s the 
matter ? ” 

But she was not to be consoled—the 
thought of parting mingled with the pain 
of jealousy, and her eyes overflowed. He 
had no idea how to stop the torrent. He 
soon guessed the cause of her grief. More¬ 
over, this evening they understood every¬ 
thing mutually as if they spoke one language, 
not one movement of their souls was lost 
by them. For kisses and tears need no 
interpreter. 

She grieved for the brief duration of her 
happiness, and sobbed; he kissed her and 
spoke of love. One knew exactly what the 
other was thinking. And if one sentence 
was not quite clear, the moon, shining 
through the green spikes of the pines, 
whispered the meaning; and if it was only 
a word which required explanation, a be¬ 
lated bird sang it to them, and the trees and 
the grass joined in and translated every¬ 
thing ; even the air was an interpreter of 
their dumb language, and every soft little 
breeze whispered in sweet notes what they 
wanted to tell each other. 

For three whole hours they remained 
there, whispering sweet words, kissing each 
other. Suddenly Rudi jumped up and took 
her jacket. 

44 1 must go now; it must be very late.” 
She looked at his watch ; it was midnight; 
But he would not let her go. They had left 
the hut, and leant against a huge trunk of a 
tree, and silently contemplated the dark 
fields which lay round the Eger. 

It was so quiet in the wood. Only now and 
then the grasshopper chirped melodiously. 
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and sometimes the foliage rustled as a bird 
flew by, coming from his love. The dark 
pines stood immovable and glow-worms 
gleamed all round like living emeralds 
scattered on the ground. 

“ It will never be so beautiful again,” 
whispered Rudi—“ never, never. I must go 
now; my mother will beat me, anyhow, for 
coming home so late.” 

“ All right, little giri, let us say ‘ Good¬ 
bye.’ ” 

She helped him on with his coat, took his 
arm in hers, and, closely entwined, they 
descended the steep road. They spoke no 
more. They were both a little tired, and a 
pressure of the hand, a kiss sufficed to give 
expression to their feelings. 

As they reached the valley of the Tepl 
they let go of each other, but he accompanied 
her as far as the Franz Josef Promenade 
where the broad road branches off to Fis- 
chern and the station. Here they stopped 
again, and Rudi sighed heavily. Now it 
meant saying “ Good-bye ” in real earnest. 
And, as far and near there was not a soul to 
be seen, they embraced again. 

She whispered to him as he held her 
closely to his breast: “ I know something— 
Ei lo§ yu , Ei loff yu.” He smiled sadly, 
took her hands, and said : 

“ Auj wiedersehen .” 

“ Will you come back ? ” she cried ex¬ 
citedly. 

“ Scichties jahr. Auj wiedersehen ,” he said. 


Then she took his hand and pressed 

it to her heart. “ You—you-” she 

stammered, let go of him, and ran as fast 
as she could down the street. Tears marked 
her way. 

But Georgie turned to the left and slowly 
went through the night to the steep path 
that led through the Parkstrasse to the 
“ Hotel Bristol.” 

# # # # 

That is all. 

That is the story of Carlsbad, which I 
have called “ Esperanto ” because hearts 
have only one language, which the whole 
world understands. But you want to know 
what happened to Georgie and the girl at 
the well ? 

Well, if you go to Carlsbad you can still 
see Rudi. She is no longer at the Felsen- 
quelle, for the girls change every year; but 
she is at another well, and easily to be known 
by the bracelet of Bohemian garnets that 
she wears on her left arm ; she has not taken 
it off for two years now. And she looks so 
careworn, and so scrutinisingly about. 

When she reaches you the full glasses 
she looks always over your head as if she 
were in search of someone—the young 
Englishman, who has not yet kept his 
promise, contained in the last words he 
called out to her, words that to her are all 
her longing, her hope, and her happiness. 

“ Ndchstes jahr. Auj wiedersehen .” (Next 
year. Au revoir.) 


THE MARRIAGE OF LIONEL. * * * 


By ANTOINE BARBIER . (From the French. Translated by 

M. Tudor Pole,) 


Antoine Barbier has made a great name for himself by the smartness of his writings , 
and is responsible for several very popular novels and poems . tie is also a painter of 
note . tie now resides in Paris , but for ten years , while he was heraldic painter to the 
Prince of Bulgaria , he lived in the East of Europe, He is a member of the French 
Society of Artists , and has received French Academy and Salon honours. His paintings 
adorn the walls of the galleries in many European cities. Mons. Barbier composes music 
as a recreation , being the author of an opera libretto . 


Characters. 


Madame de Noisel (a rich widow). 

Scene : Drawing-room of Madame de Noisel. 

Madame : Five o’clock ? ( Glancing at 

the dock.) Ah, I have plenty of time 
still! Let me see again the exact spot 
where Lionel is to wait (taking up a letter 
and reading aloud)— “ My dearest! How I 
long to see you. The wings of my dreams 
will be burnt in the fire of your gaze : : 


Isidore (her coachman). 

(She is sitting at her writing-table.) 

The dear fellow ! What a charming fancy! 
Ah, here we are: ‘‘ This evening between 
six and seven, at the corner of St. Germain 
Street, under the lamp, just opposite the 
cabstand.” That’s all right. What happi¬ 
ness ! (She rings the bell.) (Enter Isidore.) 
Isidore! 
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Isidore : Madame ? 

Madame : I shall want the victoria at 
six to-day. 

Isidore : The victoria, madame ? I am 
sorry, but it has gone to be repaired. In 
coming out of the stable to-day the lamp 
hit against the door and put the socket 
askew. 

Madame : What ? Another accident ? 
Why, this is the fifth piece of carelessness 
during the ten days you have been in my 
service. I am not at all pleased. However, 
I must go out, so you will be good enough to 
get the brougham ready instead. 

Isidore : The brougham, madame ? Well, 
the fact is, that has also got a little out of 
order, but I think we can use it without 
absolute danger. 

Madame : That out of order, too ? I 
never heard of such a thing! I shall have 
it, anyway, and at six sharp, if you please. 

Isidore : As you will, madame. 

Madame : Take Blond in, or Stella, but not 
Spinnaway. He prances, kicks, snorts, and 
is so abominably restless, and as it is 
possible that we shall have to stand awhile 

to await someone- 

(Isidore coughs significantly.) 

Madame (with the air of a sovereign) : 
I beg your pardon ? 

Isidore : Excuse me, madame. A slight 
return of my bronchitis. 

Madame : And you will, if you please, 
shave yourself. Do not oblige me to repeat 
this again. 

Isidore : The water heie is so fearfully 
hard, madame, that I can’t get it to dissolve 
my shaving powder. I- 

Madame (impatiently) : I have heard all 
this before. One day your razor is blunt, 
and the next your brush is worn out, but 
I will not put up with your unkempt 
appearance any longer. You look more 
like a navvy than a respectable coachman. 

Isidore : You are right, madame. All 
day I remark to myself that I don’t look 
much like a coachman. 

Madame : That will do. You may go. 
(Exit.) (Madame alone.) Now then, what 
shall I wear to-night ? Lionel seemed 
rather struck with my new brown hat with 
the cream feather. I think I will wear 
that and my fawn dress. Ah, what did 
I do with his bunch of violets ? (Searching.) I 
wouldn’t forget those on any account. 
Oh, here they are! I don’t quite like the 
look of my hair, though. I think Marie 
shall do it again. (She rings the bell twice.) 

(Enter Isidore.) 
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Madame : I rang twice, Isidore. You 
have made a mistake. 

Isidore : No, I heard the bell quite clearly, 
Madame. 

Madame : I have already told you the 
ways of this house. One ring for you, 
coachman, two for my maid Marie, three 
for the cook. 

Isidore : Quite so, madame. 

Madame : Quite so ? But I rang twice, 
for Marie. 

Isidore : So I understood, madame. 

Madame : Well, then ? 

Isidore : Well, madame, here I am. 

Madame : You ! I do not care for this 
style of pleasantry, sir. What do you mean ? 

Isidore : I beg madame’s pardon, but 
cannot she see by my face that I never 
play jokes ? 

Madame : Do not prevaricate. I see by 
your face that you cannot pretend to pass 
for my maid. 

Isidore : Are you quite sure of that, 
madame ? 

Madame : Keally, this is too much ! Will 
you please explain your unaccountable 
behaviour ? 

Isidore : Since the Revolution, madame, 
you know things have changed greatly. 
Nowadays, the best attendants are always 
men, who have, as a rule, more intelligence 
and fidelity for such duties than women. 
In fact, in my opinion, servants ought to 
possess even better education than their 
masters in order to be able to supply ade¬ 
quately their every need. They should be 
men of culture and talent. 

Madame (with irony) : My cook would 
then give me lectures on hygiene, and my 
coachman on correct behaviour, eh ? 

Isidore : Well, not exactly that, hut 
you would not tolerate such a person as your 
present maid. She- 

Madame : Ah, yes, indeed, where is she ? 
You will have the goodness to call her at 
once. I am in a hurry. 

Isidore : Madame, you do not know to 
what danger her ignorance exposes you. 
I find her so culpably careless that- 

Madame : Really, your conceit and impu¬ 
dence go beyond bounds, sir. Understand 
that I am in great haste. By six-thirty 
we must be at- 

Isidore : Ahem ! (Coughing again.) 

Madame : What did you say ? 

Isidore : Only my old bronchial trouble! 
But perhaps I can assist you as Marie does 
not appear. You must have already proved 
my capabilities. 
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Madame : Yes, of injuring the carriages, 
backing Stella into the greenhouse—five 
panes broken—rubbing the harness with 
furniture polish- 

Isidore : Oh, but see, madame, how 
admirably I groom and feed the horses, 
and why ? Because I have eight medals 
from the Royal Veterinary Society, and was 
first on the fist in the Agricultural College of 
Alfort. Your ordinary ignorant groom gives 
the animals oats and fresh rye together, little 
knowing how bad it is for them. You, of 
course, understand that the nitrogen in 
the swallowed grain, even before fermenta¬ 
tion has set in, combines chemically with 
the gases from the rye beneath the action 
of the pancreatic juice, and then- 

Madame : Gracious ! I scarcely like to 
ask you now to- 

Isidore : What, madame ? At your 
service ! 

Madame : The lamp is smoking, but I 
presume you are too grand to attend to it. 

Isidore : But no (turning down the wick), 
madame. You are as ironical as Voltaire. 

Madame : You are familiar with his 
works ? 

Isidore : Why, of course ! His German 
translator, Dr. Ralph, pretends that in 
writing Candida he- 

Madame : Excuse me. It is regrettable 
that I can listen no more to your interesting 
remarks, but I must repeat that I am in 
great haste. 

Isidore : Ah, of course, Lionel! 

Madame : What did you say ? 

Isidore : Hem 1 Hem ! 

Madame : Always your old bronchitis! 
I beg you to cure it and to finish with these 
pranks. Please to call the maid at once. 

Isidore : It is quite useless, madame. 

Madame : Ciel / This passes all bounds ! 
What do you mean ? 

Isidore : I regret to have to tell madame 
that Marie is packing. 

Madame : Packing ? 

Isidore : That is to say, if she isn’t 
already gone. Yes, her train goes at 5.30, 
so she must be at the station by this time. 

Madame : Nonsense ! Without giving me 
notice! Impossible! 

Isidore : She was so insolent that I 
myself felt it advisable, in the interests of 
madame, to give her notice. 

Madame : I am not at all surprised. This 
is quite in accordance with your other 
behaviour. I presume it did not occur to 
you that such conduct would mean your 
instant dismissal ? 


Isidore : Madame, your irony is superb. 
Ah, what a pity Voltaire is not living! To 
hear you cross swords together would be 
delightful. 

Madame : But it is incomprehensible that 
the girl can have gone without her wages! 

Isidore : Oh, no, I saw to that. Do not 
vex yourself, madame. She was a flighty 
creature. You are well rid of her. 

Madame : Leave me at once and get the 
horses ready. I must consider what to do. 

(Isidore, with hands crossed behind hack , 
studies bookshelves and pictures at his 
leisure.) 

Madame : Do you hear me ? (<S»Ac rings 
the bell nervously three times.) Go imme¬ 
diately ! 

Isidore (ensconcing himself comfortably 
in an arm-chair) : If I mistake not, you 
rang three times for the cook ? Pray do so, 
if it amuses you, madame, but it is quite 
useless! 

Madame : I presume, then, that you have 
given her notice as well ? 

Isidore : No, I did not do that, but it 
comes to the same thing in the end, for 
she has just gone to get married. 

Madame (with exasperation) : This is too 
much ! Servants who do not answer the 
bell, and a coachman who sits at ease in 
one’s salon with the air of an ambassador! 
I must get to the bottom of this. (She 
leaves the room in haste.) 

Isidore (alone): Well, well! This is an 
amusing situation. I wonder what the 
next step will be ? She controls her temper 
finely, and has plenty of spirit. What 
excellent cigars! Bought for Lionel, no 
doubt. (He takes one and lights it.) 

Madame (to herself on entering) : It is really 
extraordinary! No one in the kitchen; 
I cannot understand, and I shall get nervous 
in a minute. But too absurd not to be able 
to manage one’s own coachman. Yet I 
can’t make him out. (Catching sight of 
him.) Actually smoking in my room! 
(Aloud.) You have the audacity to permit 
yourself- 

Isidore (gaily shaking the ashes from his 
cigar) : Madame has objection to smoking ? 

Madame (angrily) : Yes, indeed, I dislike 
it extremely. 

Isidore : Ah, what a pity! Yet you 
have cigars on your table. 

Madame (aside) : Can he be a madman 
or an anarchist ? He has rather the look of 
a burglar ! I’ll see it through, though. 

Isidore (thoughtfully) : I think that she 
will be very happy. 
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Madame : Of whom are you speaking ? 

Isidore : Why, of the cook, of course. 
She is marrying a right good fellow. I 
know the man well, for he happens to be 
my coachman. 

Madame (in amazement) : You have a 
coachman! You! 

Isidore : Certainly, and at this moment 
he is being married to your cook. 

Madame : But your coachman ? May I 
inquire his duties ? 

Isidore : His duties, madame ? Why, 
to attend to my horses, of course. One 
doesn’t keep a coachman to make lace, or 
cook, as a rule. 

Madame (with irony) : Nor to sit in one’s 
salon and refuse to obey orders. ■ But this 
is extraordinary! My coachman has a 
coachman ! And who pays his wages ? 

Isidore (with dignity) : I, of course, 
madame, and he is well paid, too. 

Madame : I must confess that you arouse 
my curiosity. May I inquire what you 
pay him ? 

Isidore : With pleasure. One hundred 
and twenty francs a month. 

Madame : This is more and more extra¬ 
ordinary ! You receive here only forty- 
five francs, and yet you can afford to give 
this coachman of yours one hundred and 
twenty ? 

Isidore : It i3 true that I do not get very 
high wages here, but I never did trouble 
much about money. I give my cook 
eighty-five francs, my gardener sixty, and 
my valet seventy-five. 

Madame : Ah! Ciel! But it is so 
amazing. You make out that your income 
is four times as much as mine. 

Isidore : Well, not quite that. Only 
about fifty thousand francs. 

Madame : Then, if so, what in the name 
of goodness are you doing here ? 

Isidore : Why, grooming madame’s horses 
and performing the other duties of a coach¬ 
man ! 

Madame : An odd occupation for one of 
your means. I confess that you baffle 
me entirely. I am quite confused. 

Isidore : Then, madame, I will give up 
pretending, and introduce myself in my 
light name, namely—Baron Robert de 
Grandveine, of Condorcey, the father of 
Lionel Urbaine de Giandveine, who is so 
madly in love with you ! 

Madame : Ah ! Ciel! 

The Baron : Don’t faint, dear lady. 
It is all right. 

Madame : Lionel \ 
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The Baron : Why, yes. Your Lionel; 
But we must be quick. In twenty minutes 
we have to meet him, you know, at the 
corner of St. Germain Street, under the 
first gas lamp, is it not ? 

Madame (anxious and a little frightened): 
Oh, this passes all imagination ! 

The Baron : Opposite the cabstand- 

Madame : Ciel! How did you know ? 

The Baron (modestly) : It was I who 
suggested to him that rendezvous. 

Madame : Really, Isidore — I mean 
monsieur, what on earth does all this mean ? 

The Baron : I have just been trying to 
explain, madame. Lionel is my son, and 
this Lionel of mine is madly in love with 
you. For the last six months neaily he has 
been bothering me to consent to the union, 
but for my part I had set my heart on a 
rich American for him, with a fortune 
of eight million dollars. But I could do 
nothing with him. He was as firm as a rock, 
and would not hear of giving you up. 

Madame : Ah! 

The Baron : Well, I saw that he would 
not yield to my desire unless there were 
grave reasons for doing so, such as some 
serious fault in your intimate life, so I 
thought I would become your coachman 
for awhile and see how you stood my little 
tests. 

Madame : You mean to say that you 
have spent ten days in the company of my 
servants, in the stable and the kitchens 1 
Mercy! 

The Baron : Reassure yourself, dear lady. 
Robins was there and gave me plenty of hints. 
Also, we let the cook into the secret. 

Madame : Ah, that consoles me a little ! 
But what a strange game to play. 

The Baron : Madame, I now owe it to you 
to apologise, and also to loyally confess 
that my little plot has altogether failed. 
Although a widow and perfectly free, I have 
seen that you live a truly virtuous and 
dignified life. Your behaviour under trying 
circumstances has been really admirable. 

I can find nothing against you in any way. 

Madame (with some amusement) : Thank 
you, sir. And what about the many severe 
scoldings I have given you ? 

The Baron : Madame, you scold in the 
most fascinating manner, and I thoroughly 
enjoyed it. (Holding out his hands.) I am 
assured that you will prove the most 
delightful daughter-in-law in the world. I 
am proud of my son’s choice. 

Madame (with joy and relief) : Oh, I Rm so 
glad ! Thank you ! 
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The Baiting of ” Ponty.” 

J» * * * By HENRY T. JOHNSON. 


How the drawing-master won the respect of the boys. 


44 "ITTHO is it ? ” asked Darnell Major. 
VV Beau Ballantyne, fixing the 
monocle he was beginning to 
manage quite impressively, drawled after a 
pause: 44 What is it ? ” 

The gawky, unkempt figure shambled 
towards us, still struggling with its burden 
of brown paper parcels, and inquired if we 
would be so kind as to direct him to the 
Headmaster’s quarters. 

Ballantyne fixed on him a supercilious 
stare, and replied: 

44 It would be easy enough, but I’m afraid 
it would waste your valuable time. The 
Headmaster makes it a rule not to receive 
canvassers.” 

’Pon my word, I felt quite sorry for the 
poor beggar; he flushed to the roots of his 
untidy hair, and stammered, with an awkward, 
forced smile: 

44 I—I daresay, only it happens that I’m 
not travelling in biographies or dictionaries. 
It may simplify matters, young gentleman, 
if I say that I’m your new drawing 
master! ” 

A drawing master ! Our drawing master! 
We scarcely knew whether to howl or yell. 
It seemed so preposterous to imagine that 
seedy, down-at-heel, shabby chap as a master 
of any kind at St. Catharine’s Collegiate 
School, generally known among public schools 
as 41 Kitts.” We were at a loss for words to 
express our amazement, but I think our very 
silence was sufficiently eloquent, for the 
flush glowed deeper still on the angular 
cheek bones, and I fancied I heard a sigh as 
he shambled off in the direction curtly 
indicated by Beau Ballantyne. 

We wondered what sort of a reception 
he would be accorded by the Reverend St. 
John Bolingbroke, D.D., who was almost 
as eminent a social celebrity as he was a 
scholar. Also by his staff, mainly selected 
from Blues and Honours’ men. Darnell 
Major was ass enough to say he felt sorry 
for the poor beggar, but Beau Ballantyne, 
whose tailor came down to Kitts to fit him, 
whose people were always figuring in the 


Society pars, wouldn’t listen to any such 
hankey. 

44 The man has no sense of proportion or 
correctness,” he said. 44 There are other 
places for such men, and by coming here he 
invites the cold shoulder, and, mark my 
words, he’ll get it.” 

And he did. Ballantyne himself was not 
more supercilious to Mr. Stephen Pontifex, 
the new drawing master, than were his chief 
and his colleagues—and scant wonder. He 
was as self-conscious as he was shabby; he 
shambled not only in his gait but in his 
speech. He saved the other masters the 
trouble of sending him to Coventry by re¬ 
tiring into his shell, but before he had been 
at Kitts a fortnight it was freely rumoured 
that the Head had declared he wouldn’t do. 

Mr. Pontifex had no weight at Kitts. 
The Fourth youngsters cheeked him behind 
his back, the Sixth and Seventh to his face. 

44 Doesn’t know his work ? ” I heard Mr. 
Sloane, the modern history master, expostu¬ 
late. 44 Why, my dear chap, he’s a gold 
medallist; he draws and paints exquisitely.” 

Sloane was right. Ponty could draw, but 
he didn’t make other people draw. One 
day, when I was feeling tired and ratty, I 
said to him, with a confidence I somehow 
never experienced in speaking to Sloane: 

44 Mr. Pontifex, sir. You have been saying 
that my work’s all wrong for the last half 
hour. Will you have the kindness just to 
show me how to make it all right ? ” 

He was such a simple chap he never saw 
my 44 sarc,” though half-a-dozen of the 
fellows were sniggering. 

44 By all means, Haggles,” he said quite 
cheerfully. 44 Here, give me that Bristol 
board. Now, just watch.” 

First he cleared away my smudges with 
crumbs, then he took his pencil and refilled 
in the lines, telling me where my proportions 
were askew, and my perspective all out. 
Great Caesar! the work seemed to grow like 
magic as his thin white hands moved over 
the board. I looked on spell-bound, and in 
about ten minutes, there, in place of my 
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wretched smudge, was a beautiful work of 
art. 

I blurted out: “ Thank you, sir, very 
much indeed,V and he answered: “ That’s all 
right; I’m only too pleased,” with the first 
laugh that we had heard from him. After 
that, somehow, I felt quite different to him, 
and I pointed out to Crawley Minor that, 
after all, he was at Kitts to teach free-hand, 
not fashions ; and there was no doubt that, 
if he wasn’t exactly a champion teacher, he 
was a master as far as drawing and painting 
went. 

But most of the fellows would have it 
that it was beastly cheek for a fellow like 
Ponty to come to a place like Kitts at all, 
and that the sooner that was impressed on 
him the better, and they lost neither 
time nor opportunity in signifying the 
same. 

Every now and then Ponty found on his 
easel some crude caricature or other, with 
underneath it scribbled: “ Antediluvian 

headgear. In the possession of S. Ponti- 
fex, Esq.” “ Early English Scarecrow 
Costume, lent by S. P.,” and I watched him 
bite his lip thundering hard. 

A day or two later, however, I myself ran 
out a sketch of Ponty and his brolly, he all 
skeleton outlines and gawky angles, and the 
brolly all bulk and bagginess, and I 
scribbled under it “ Shadow and Substance.” 
The fellows all yelled and clapped when I 
showed it, and then I felt a bit cocky about 
it, and I stuck it with a drawing-pin to 
Ponty’8 easel. 

Presently he came in and looked round, 
wondering what all the tittering was about. 
Then his eye fell on my skit, and he stood 
looking at it very quietly and'Steadily ; then, 
as he turned to speak, there was a hush, and 
I felt very -peculiar. 

“I don’t know who did this,” he said, 
“ but one thing is certain—it’s very clever— 
it shows the real gift of caricature. Yes, it’s 
clever—perhaps not exactly kind, but dis¬ 
tinctly clever, aud if the boy who did it 
cares to apply himself to caricature I shall 
be most happy to give him any hints or 
assistance.” 

Do you know, somehow I never felt .so 
cheap in all my life, never seemed to myself 
such an utter bounder. 

I didn’t own up then aud there. I fancied 
the fellows would most likely guy the whole 
affair, but I felt I couldn’t rest till I’d told 
Ponty that the sketch was mine, and that, 
clever as he might think it as a bit of work, 
I was a bit sick of it as a piece of mean¬ 
ness. 
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It happened to be a “ detention half,” so 
after dinner I searched high and low for 
Ponty, but footer field, five court, gym—I 
drew them all blank. At last, crossing the 
Quad, Darnell Major told me he’d seen him 
going into the chapel, which I approached 
and entered. 

Someone was playing the organ. I 
walked very quietly, and saw that it was 
Ponty, making the most beautiful music I 
had ever heard. 

I wanted to speak to him, but not to hush 
the music, so I sat and waited. At last the 
strains ceased, and I was just rising to make 
my way up to the gallery, when I felt a tap 
on the shoulder and heard a whisper— 

“ Come along, Haggles, there’s a beano 
__ >» 
on. 

Voice and words jarred horribly, and I 
wished Ballantyne further for upsetting my 
little scheme for owning up and apologising 
for my wretched caricature. 

Following him out of chapel, I growled: 

“ What’s the little game ? ” 

“Biggest lark you ever heard,” he 
grinned. “ Hurry up, or we shall lose it,” 
and he set off at a sprint across the playing- 
field to the corner called the “cock-pit’.* 
from time immemorial, the recognised 
scrapping-pitch of Kitt’s College, in genera¬ 
tions past, present and to come. 

Just in the comer was a gate leading to 
what was known as Masters* Orchard, a 
strip of trim turf especially reserved for the 
Head and his staff, and lined with three 
rows of apple, pear, and plum trees. And 
it was a tradition with fellows at Kitts, 
that not an orchard in all the world bore 
such scrumptious apples, such melting 
pears, and such enormous Orleans and egg- 
plums. Possibly this was because Masters’ 
Orchard was prohibited to all the fellows 
except the senior prefects, a restriction 
which was looked upon at the college as a 
burning injustice, so that it was made a 
point of honour amongst us never to miss an 
opportunity of gaining an entrance to and 
looting Masters’ Orchard. 

Judge, therefore, of my delight at finding 
that someone had left the key in the padlock 
securing the big spiked gate ; all my resent¬ 
ment against Ballantyne vanished like 
smoke, and I acknowledged cheerfully that 
he was a brick to have remembered me in the 
moment of his gorgeous find. 

“Shall I go and tell Darnell?” I 
whispered. “ He’d like to be here.” 

“ Shut your head ! ” Ballantyne answered. 

“ He is there,” and an apple fired from a 
tree some ten yards off caught me in the 
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neck, affording what the newspapers call 
corroborative evidence. 

We set to work sampling the trees, and 
by common consent decided that the 
William pear tree was the pick of the 
basket, and the three of us perched up in a 
fork of it and sat munching at our leisure. 

All at once Ballantyne exclaimed: “ Hush, 
someone’s coming! Great Caesar, we’re 
copped! ” and, surely enough, we heard 
voices at the gate. They came nearer and 
nearer. To our horror, the intruders seated 
themselves on a bench that incircled the 
trunk of the tree we had perched in. 

“ My sainted aunt! ” whispered Ballan¬ 
tyne. “ One of ’em’s a girl. Look at her 
hat; and the other, why, as I live, it’s 
Pontv! ” 

“ there’s a deep’un for you,” whispered 
Darnell. “ Let’s shy three big ’uns at 
him.” 

But, I don’t know why, I said, “Rats! 
Don’t do anything of the kind ! ” and I 
spoke so sharply that Darnell looked 
surprised. 

Peeping through the branches, we saw 
the girl take from Ponty one of those 
mysterious brown paper parcels he used to 
carryout with him, the contents of which 
used to mystify us, and we heard him 
say: 

“ More mending, Sis ! What a tiresome 
brother I am,” 

“Tiresome,” the girl laughed; such a 
musical little laugh, too, that we guessed 
she was pretty, though her hat and the 
branches hid her. “ As if there was ever a 
dearer, braver brother! Only Stevie, dear, 
it seems such a shame that you should 
have to wear mended clothes instead of new 
ones!” 

“ Old clothes are much more comfy,” he 
laughed, but the girl sighed. “ If only I 
could earn a trifle we shouldn’t be such a 
drag on you, but I’m such a helpless 
burden,” she said. 

“ Helpless ! A burden ! ” Ponty flashed 
out. “ Why, Kitty dear, I’d like to hear 
anybody else say that, or, rather, I wouldn’t 
like to. Why, but for you, mother would 
have to have a nurse day and night, and 
what would I do then ? Dear little sister, 
without you the burden would indeed be 
hard for mother and me to bear ! ” 

Darnell, Ballantyne, and I looked at each 
other in dismay, knowing we ought not to 
be hearing what was almost tacred, yet not 
knowing what on earth to do. The girl 
went on: 

“But it worries mother, too, Stevie, to 


think of your giving us so much of your 
salary instead of making the appearance 
you ought in your position, and in such a 
smart school. Don’t people notice it, dear?” 

“ Can’t help it if they do,” he said. “ My 
duty to my loved ones is more than other 
people’s criticism.” 

“ Then they do criticise, Stevie dear ? ” 
the girl asked, and we could hear in her 
voice the tears we knew were in her eyes. 

“ Only good-naturedly,” he laughed. 
“ For instance, one young scamp made a 
sketch of me and my awful brolly. Called 
it ‘ Shadow and Substance ’; but there 
was no malice in it, only boyish fun. I 
quite like the little chap who did it.” 

Scott! if ever I felt a howling cad it was 
listening to that! Talk about coals of 
fire- 

“ Yes, yes, I know,” said the girl. “ I 
know, and mother knows, that you have a 
lot of that sort of thing to undergo, and it 
breaks our hearts.” 

“ But it mustn’t,” he said, “ you must be 
brave The tide’s certain to turn. I shall 
some day be selling pictures to dealers, 
drawings to magazines. The one thing 
needful, Kitty, is that we must be stout¬ 
hearted, not broken-hearted. I’m one of 
the happiest chaps alive, because I have mv 
work for the present and my hopes for the 
future.” 

“ Because you’re the dearest, most generous 
fellow in the wide world, Stevie,” she said. 
And away they walked together, and we 
could hear him laughing to cheer her as they 
went on. 

For quite a long time after the sound of 
the closing gate had died away, Darnell, 
Ballantyne, and I never said a word. I 
couldn’t have uttered one for the curious 
swelling in my throat. We shinned down 
the tree, and all of a sudden Ballantyne 
turned round and shouted at us quite 
savagely: 

“ Here, just punch my head, you fellows ! 
Kick me—both of you! Hard ! ” 

“ Rats! ” said Darnell. “ We were as 
bad as you. But, I say, we have been cads, 
all of us, haven’t we? And isn’t Ponty 
splendid ? ” 

“ What on earth are we to do ? ” I stam¬ 
mered helplessly. 

“ Do ! ” shouted Ballantyne. “ Why, 
we’ve got to undo all we’ve done! We’ve got 
to build up Monty’s influence; we've got to 
be a rampart, a bulwark for him! Here, 
let’s get out of this, back to Common Room, 
and lay our plans! ” 

As we scooted back across Big Field, and 
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across tlie Quad, who should we meet but 
Polity and his sister, saying good-bye. 
Ballantyne was just in time to open the 
gate for her, which he did, cap in hand, as 
if she’d been a queen. 

44 Thanks, Ballantyne,” said Ponty, as we 
passed him, 44 that was my sister,” and 
Ballantyne, who was never off his perch or 
at a loss for an answer, chirped out: 

44 Congratulate you, sir! ” which seemed 
to please Ponty no end from the way he 
smiled. 

We entered the Common - Room and 
perched on a table. Up came Wollaston - 
Brice, sniggering: 44 1 saw Ponty slink 
across Quad with another parcel under his 
arm just now. Wonder if it’s scraps or 
washing ? ” 

You should have seen Ballantyne freeze 
him with a look. 44 Do you mean Mr. 
Pontifex ? ” he said. 44 Oh, you do! Then 
allow me to tell you that you must be a 
blinking low bounder to wonder anything 
of the kind.” 

44 My aunt! ” said Wollaston-Brice, turn¬ 
ing to Darnell. 44 What’s it mean ? ” and 
Darnell sort of bit off his words, as he 
answered: 

44 It seems to me to mean that your 
dragging up hasn’t taught you how to 
speak with respect of people who are en¬ 
titled to it.” 

44 What’s the name of this game ? ” said 
Wollaston-Brice, turning to me. 

44 1 don’t know,” said I. 44 But it strikes 
me, if you don’t play it carefully, it’s a game 
you’ll get a thick ear at! ” 

That won it. There was not another 
word said about Ponty or his parcel. Next 
day I reminded him of his promise to put 
me up to a few wrinkles on black and white, 
especially caricature. 

He kept his word, and my! wasn’t he 
splendid? Seeing I was keen, he kind of 
came out of his shell, and in half-an-hour 
put me up to heaps of little dodges in line . 
and wash drawing. I was awfully taken 
with some little sketches of his own, dainty 
bits of silver point, mezzotint, and sepia, 
and he would insist on giving me three or 
four of those I liked best. 

44 Can’t make it out,” I heard Sloane 
growl, as he puffed at his pipe at the gym door. 

44 Quite a change seems to have come over 
our barbarians with regard to Pontifex. 
Ballantyne and Darnell are quite chummy 
with him, and they carry a lot of weight 
with the other fellows. Why, even that 
impudent little animal, Raggles, answers 
him quite respectfully nowadays.” 
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44 Did I hear you call me, sir ? ” said I, 
looking down from my perch on the hori¬ 
zontal bar. 

‘‘Yes, I called you a little animal,” he 
grunted ; so I answered, quick as lightning: 
44 Like your thundering cheek ! ”—but I 
didn’t let him hear me! 

The Head noticed that Ponty seemed to 
get on better with his classes, and con¬ 
gratulated him on the progress of the work 
and the improvement in the discipline of 
the room, which he had noted recently when 
dropping in. 

It was marvellous the other changes these 
changes brought about. Ponty seemed 
twice as cheerful and not half so awkward 
or shabby, and at the end of the term I 
heard through Sloane himself that the Head 
had told him that, instead of recommending 
Mr. Pontifex to find another post, he had 
decided to raise his screw. 

44 Now, you little rat,” growled Sloane, 
44 I’ve let you into a secret. Fair’s fair. 
Tell me the reason of the alteration in you 
chaps towards Mr. Pontifex. Come on, 
honest Injun! ” 

And I "told him—honest Injun. He 
didn’t interrupt me with a word, only 
towards the end of my explanation he 
bit a lump clean off the mouthpiece of 
his briar, and growled something about 
grit. 

But that isn’t the last of it. When I 
went home at Christmas I showed my 
governor the drawings Ponty had given me. 
You should have seen him sit up. 

44 What! ” he shouted, 44 mean to say a 
man who can do work like tliat wastes his 
time trying to knock sense into a pack of 
cubs like you, Johnnie ? ” 

I said: 44 1 think, sir, there’s an invalid 
mother and a sister.” 

44 Oho! ” said the governor. 

That was all he said. I saw he was 
thinking. 

Now, my pater’s light in it with the art 
world and publishers, and so on, and sure 
enough, a week or so after I got back, 
Ponty clapped me on the shoulder one 
morning and said: 

44 Raggles, splendid old chap! Nice 
thing you’ve done for me, you and your 
brick of a governor. Here’s a commission 
from one of the best and biggest art pub¬ 
lishers in England to illustrate a new book 
of smart verses—see, here’s their letter, 4 in 
the style of the work from your pen and 
brush shown us by that excellent connoisseur, 
Mr. Robert Raggles.’ ” 

It was just like my dad. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Louis the Just. 

u T?OR me,” said the King, “ these deposi- 

JP tions were not necessary. Your 
word, my dear Marcel, would have 
sufficed. For the courts, however, perhaps 
it is well that you have had them taken ; 
moreover, they form a valuable corrobora¬ 
tion of the treason which you lay to the 
charge of M. de St. Eustace.” 

We were standing—at least, La Fosse 
and I were standing, Louis XIII. sat—in a 
room of the Palace of Toulouse, where I had 
had the honour of being brought before His 
Majesty. La Fosse was there because it 
would seem that the King had grown fond of 
him, and could not be without him since his 
coming to Toulouse. 

His Majesty was, as usual, so dull and 
weary—not even roused by the approaching 
trial of Montmorency, which was the main 
business that had brought him south— 
that even the company of this vapid, 
shallow, but irrepressibly good-humoured 
La Fosse, with his everlasting mythology, 
proved a thing desirable. 

“ I will see,” said Louis, “ that your 
friend the Chevalier is placed under arrest 
at once, and as much for his attempt upon 
your life as for his unstable, turncoat 
habits, the law shall deal with him—con¬ 
clusively.” He sighed. “It always pains 
me to proceed to extremes against a 
man of his stamp. To deprive a fool 
of his head seems akin to meddling with 
Nature.” 

I inclined my head, and smiled at his 
pleasantry. Louis the Just rarely per¬ 
mitted himself to jest, and when he did his 
humour was as like unto humour as water 
is like unto wine. Still, when a monarch 
jests, if you are wise, if you have a favour to 
sue, or a position at court to seek or to 
maintain, you smile for all that the ineptitude 
of his witless wit be rather provocative of 
tears. 

“ Nature needs meddling with at times,” 
hazarded La Fosse, from behind His 
Majesty’s chair. “ This St. Eustace is a 
sort of Pandora’s box, which it is well to 
close ere-” 
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“ Go to the deuce,” said the King shortly: 
“ We are not jesting. We have to do 
justice.” 

“ Ah ! justice,” murmured La Fosse. “ I 
have seen images of the lady. She covers 
her eyes with a bandage, but is less discreet 
where the other beauties of her figure are in 
question.” 

H s Majesty blushed. He was above all 
things a chaste-minded man, modest as a 
nun. To the immodesty rampant about 
him he was in the habit of closing his eyes 
and his ears, until the flagrancy or the noise 
of it grew to proportions to which he might 
be neither blind nor deaf. 

“M. de la Fosse,” said he in an austere 
voice, “ you weary me, and when people 
weary me I send them away—which is one 
of the reasons why I am usually so much 
alone. I beg that you will glance at that 
hunting-book, so that when I have done with 
M. de Bardelys you may give me your 
impressions of it.” 

La Fosse fell back, abashed at last, and, 
moving to a table by the window 7 , he opened 
the book Louis had pointed out. 

“ Now, Marcel, while that buffoon pre¬ 
pares to inform me that the book has been 
inspired by Diana herself, tell me what else 
you have to tell.” 

“ Naught else, sire.” 

“JHow naught ? What of this Vicomte de 
Lavedan ? ” 

“ Surely your Majesty is satisfied that 
there is no charge—no heedful charge 
against him ? ” 

“ Aye, but there is a charge—a very 
heedful one. And so far you have afforded 
me no proofs of his innocence to warrant 
my sanctioning his enlargement.” 

“ I had thought, sire, that it would be 
unnecessary to advance proofs of his inno¬ 
cence until there were proofs of his guilt to 
be refuted. It is unusual, your Majesty, to 
apprehend a gentleman, so that he may show 
cause why he did not deserve such appre¬ 
hension. The more usual course is to arrest 
him because there are proofs of his guilt to 
be preferred against him.” 

“ Do you swear his innocence ? ” 

“ Do I know what he carries in his con¬ 
science ? ” quoth I. “Ah! sire, it is not foi 
d., in the United States of America. 605 
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nothing that they call you Louis the Just,” 
I pursued, adopting cajolery, and presenting 
him with his own favourite phrase. “ You 
will never allow a man against whom there 
is no shred of evidence to be confined in 
prison.” 

“ Is there not ? ” he questioned. Yet his 
tone grew gentler. History, he had 
promised himself, should know him as Louis 
the Just, and he would do naught that might 
jeopardise his claim to that proud title: 
“ There is the evidence of this St. Eustace! ” 

“ Would your Majesty hang a dog upon 
the word of that double-traitor ? ” 

“ Hum! You are a great advocate* 
Marcel. You avoid answering questions ; 
you turn questions aside by counter-ques¬ 
tions.” He seemed to be talking more to 
himself than to me. “ You are a much 
better advocate than his wife. She answers 
questions and has a temper— del l what a 
temper! ” 

“ You have seen the Vicomtesse ? ” I 
exclaimed, and I grew cold with appre¬ 
hension, knowing as I did the license of that 
woman’s tongue. 

“ Seen her ? ” he echoed whimsically. 
“ I have seen her, heard her, well-nigh felt 
her. The air of this room is still disturbed 
as a consequence of her presence. She was 
here an hour ago.” 

“ What did she say, sire ? ” I asked. 

“ Say ? She swore— del! how she swore! 
Not a saint in the calendar would she let 
rest in peace ; she dragged them all by turns 
from their chapter-rolls to bear witness 
to the truth of what she said.” 

“ That was ? ” 

“ That her husband was the foulest 
traitor on earth. But that he was a fool 
with no wit of his own to make him account¬ 
able for what he did, and that out of folly he 
had gone astray. Upon those grounds she 
besought, me to forgive him and let him go; 
When I told her that he must stand his trial* 
and that I could offer her but little hope of 
his acquittal, she told me things about 
myBelf, which in my conceit, and thanks to 
you flatterers who have surrounded me, I 
had never dreamt. 

“ She told me I was ugly, sour-faced, and 
malformed; that I was priest-ridden and a 
fool; unlike my brother, who, she assured 
me, is a mirror of chivalry and manly 
perfections. She promised me that Heaven 
should never receive mv soul, though I told 
my beads from now till doomsday, and she 
prophesied for me a welcome among the 
damned when my time comes. What 
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more she might have foretold I cannot say. 
She wearied me at last, for all her novelty, 
and I dismissed her—that is to sav,” he 
amended, “ I ordered four musketeers to 
carry her out. Heaven help you, Marcel, when 
you become her daughter’s husband.” 

But I had no heart to enter into his jocu¬ 
larity. This woman with her ungovern¬ 
able passion and her rash tongue had 
destroyed everything. 

“ I see no likelihood of being her 
daughter’s husband,” I answered mourn¬ 
fully. The King looked up, and laughed. 

“ Down on your knees, then,” said he* 
“ and render thanks to Heaven.” 

But I shook my head very soberly. 

“ To your Majesty it is a pleasing 
comedy,” said I, “ but to me— helds— it is 
nearer far to tragedy.” 

“ Come, Marcel,” said he, “ may I not 
laugh a little ? One grows so sad with being 
JfLing of France ! Tell me what vexes you.” 
* “ Mademoiselle de Lavedan has promised 
that she will marry me only when I have 
saved her father from the scaffold. I 
came to do it, very full of hope, sire. But 
his wife has forestalled me and, seemingly, 
doomed him irrevocably.” 

His glance fell; his countenance resumed 
its habitual gloom. Then he looked up 
again and in the melancholy depths of his 
eyes I saw a gleam of something that was 
very like affection. 

“You know that I love you, Marcel,” he 
said gently. “ Were you my own son I 
could not love you more. You are a 
profligate, dissolute knave, and your 
scandals have rung in my ears more than 
once; yet you are different from these 
other fools, and at least you have never 
wearied me. To have done that is to have 
done something. I would not lose you, 
Marcel; as lose you I shall if you marry this 
rose of Languedoc, for I take it that she 
is too sweet a flower to let wither in the 
stale atmosphere of Courts. This man, this 
Vicomte de Lav6dan, has earned his death: 
Why should I not let him die, since if he 
dies you will not wed ? ” 

“ Do you ask me why, sire 1 ” said I- 
“ Because they call you Louis the Just, 
and because no king was ever more deserv¬ 
ing of the title.” 

He winced ; he pursed his lips, and shot a 
glance at La Fosse, who was deep in the 
mysteries of his volume. Then he drew 
towards him a Bheet of paper, and taking 
a quill he sat toying with it. 

“ Because they call me the Just, I must 
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let justice take its course,” he answered 
presently. 

“ But,” I objected, with a sudden hope, 
“ the course of justice cannot lead to the 
headsman in the case of the Vicomte de 
Lavedan.” 

“ Why not ? ” 

“ Because he took no active part in the 
revolt. If he was a traitor, he was no more 
than a traitor at heart, and until a man 
commits a crime in deed he is not amenable 
to the law’s rigour. His wife has made his 
defection clear; but it were unfair to 
punish him in the same measure as you 
punish those who bore arms against you, 
sire.” 

“ Ah ! ” he pondered. “ Well ? What 
more ? ” 

“ Is not that enough, sire ? ” I cried. My 
heart beat quickly, and my pulses throbbed 
with the suspense of that portentous 
moment. * 

He dipped his pen and began to write; 

“ What punishment would you have me 
mete out to him ? ” he asked as he wrote; 

“ There is banishment, sire—it is usual 
in cases of treason that are not sufficiently 
flagrant to be punished by death.” 

“ Yes ! ” He wrote busily. “ Banish¬ 
ment for how long, Marcel ? For his life¬ 
time ? ” 

“ Nay, sire. That were too long.” 

“ For my lifetime, then ? ” 

“ Again that were too long.” 

He raised his eyes and smiled. 

“ Ah! You turn prophet ? Well, for 
how long, then ? Come, man.” 

“ I should think five years-” 

“ Five yeais be it. Say no more.” 

Ho wrote on for a few moments ; then 
he raised the sand-box and sprinkled the 
document. 

“ Tiens ! ” he cried, as he dusted it and 
held it out to me. “ There is my warrant 
for the disposal of M. le Vicomte L6on de 
Lavedan. He is to go into banishment for 
five years, but his estates shall suffer no 
sequestration, and at the end of that period 
he may return and enjoy them—we hope 
with better loyalty than in the past. Get 
them to execute that warrant at once, and 
see that the Vicomte starts to-day under 
escort for Spain. It will also be your 
warrant to Mademoiselle de Lav6dan, and 
will afford proof to her that your mission has 
been successful.” 

“ Sire! ” I cried. And in my gratitude I 
could say no more, but I sank on my knee 
before him and raised his hand to my lips. 
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“ There,” said he in a fatherly voice; 
“ Go now, and be happy.” 

As I rose he suddenly put up his hand. 

“ Ma foi, I had all but forgotten, so much 
has M. de Lav6dan’s fate pre-occupied 
us.” He picked up another paper from his 
table, and tossed it to me. It was my note 
of hand to Chatellerault for my Picardy 
estates. 

“ Chatellerault died this morning,” the 
King pursued. “ He had been asking to 
see you, but when he was told that you had 
left Toulouse, he dictated a long confession 
of his misdeeds, which he sent to me to¬ 
gether with this note of yours. He could 
not, he wrote, permit his heirs to enjoy 
your estates ; he had not won them ; he 
had really forfeited his own stakes since he 
had broken the rules of play. He has left 
it to me to deliver judgment in the matter 
of his own lands passing into your possession. 
What do you say to it, Marcel ? ” 

It was almost with reluctance that I took 
up that scrap of paper. It had been so fine 
and heroic a thing to have cast my wealth 
to the winds of Heaven for love’s sake, that 
on my soul I was loath to see myself master 
of more than Beaugency. Then a com¬ 
promise suggested itself. 

“ The wager, sire,” said I, “ is one that 
I take shame in having entered upon ; that 
shame made me eager to pay it, although 
fully conscious that I had not lost. But 
even now, I cannot, in any case, accept the 
forfeit Chatellerault was willing to suffeii 
Shall we—shall we forget that the wager 
was ever laid ? ” 

“ The decision does you honour. It was 
what I had hoped from you. Go now, 
Marcel. I doubt me you are eager. When 
your love-sickness wanes a little we shall 
hope to see you at Court again.” 

I sighed. 

“ Betas, sire, that would be never.” 

“So you said once before, Monsieur. It 
is a foolish spirit upon which to enter into 
matrimony; yet—like many follies—a fine 
one. Adieu, Marcel! ” 

“ Adieu, sire.” 

I had kissed his hands; I had poured 
forth my thanks ; I had reached the door 
already, and he was in the act of turning 
to La Fosse, when it came into my head 
to glance at the warrant he had given me. 
He noticed this and my sudden halt. 

“ Is aught amiss ?/’ he asked. 

“ You—you have omitted something, 
sire,” I ventured, and I returned to the 
table. “ I am already so grateful that I 
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hesitate to ask an additional favour. Yet 
it is but troubling you to add a few strokes 
of the pen, and will not materially affect 
the sentence itself.” 

“Well, man, what is it ?” he demanded. 
- “ It has occurred to me that this poor 
Vicomte, in a strange land, alone, among 
strange faces, missing the loved ones that 
for so many years he has seen daily by his 
side, will be pitiably lonely.” 

“ Must I then banish his family as well ? ” 

“ All of it will not be necessary, your 
Majesty.” 

For once his eyes lost their melancholy, 
and as hearty a burst of laughter as ever I 
heard from that poor, weary gentleman he 
vented then. 

“ Cid! what a jester you are! Ah, but 
I shall miss you ! ” he cried, as, seizing the 
pen, he added the words I craved of him. 

“ Are you content at last ? ” he asked, 
returning the paper to me. 

I glanced at it. The warrant now stipulated 
that Mine, la Vicomtesse de Lavedan should 
bear her husband company in his exile. 

“ Sire, you are too good ! ” I murmured. 

“ Tell the officer to whom you intrust 
the execution of this warrant that he will 
find the lady in the guard-room below, 
where she is being detained, pending my 
pleasure. Did she but know that it was your 
pleasure she had been waiting upon, I 
should tremble for your future when the five 
years expire.” 

H B B 


CHAPTER XXIII . 
We Unsaddle . 


M ADEMOISELLE held the royal war¬ 
rant of her father’s banishment in 
her hand. She was pale, and her 
greeting of me had been timid. I stood 
before her, and by the door stood Rodenard, 
whom I had bidden attend me. 

As I had approached Lavedan that day 
I had been taken with a great, an over¬ 
whelming shame at the bargain I had 
driven. I had pondered, and it had come 
to me that she had been right to suggest 
that in matters of love what is not freely 
given it is not worth while to take. And 
out of my shame and that conclusion had 
sprung a new resolve. So that nothing 
might weaken it, and lest, after all, the sight 
of Roxalanne should bring me to so desire 
her that l might be tempted to override my 
purpose, I had deemed it well to have the 
restraint of a witness at our last interview. 
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To this end had I bidden Ganymede follow 
me into the very salon. 

She read the document to the end, then 
her glance was raised timidly again to 
mine, and from me it shifted to Ganymede 
stiff at his post by the door. 

“ This was the best that you could do, 
Monsieur ? ” she asked at last. 

“ The very best, Mademoiselle,” I 
answered calmly. “ I do not wish to 
magnify my service, but it was that or the 
scaffold. Madame your mother had, unfor¬ 
tunately, seen the King before me, and she 
had prejudiced your father’s case by ad¬ 
mitting him to be a traitor. There was a 
moment when in view of that I was almost 
led to despair. I am glad, however. Made¬ 
moiselle, I was so fortunate as to persuade 
the KiDg to just so much clemency.” 

“ And for five years, then, I shall not see 
my parents.” She sighed, and her distress 
was very touching. 

“ That need not be. Though they may 
not come to France, it still remains possible 
for you to visit them in Spain.” 

“ True,” she mused ; “ that will be some¬ 
thing—will it not ? ” 

“ Assuredly something; under the cir¬ 
cumstances, much.” 

She sighed again, and for a moment there 
was silence. 

“ Will you not sit, Monsieur ? ” said she at 
last. She was very quiet to-day, this little 
maid—very quiet and very wondrously 
subdued. 

“ There is scarce the need,” I answered 
softly; whereupon her eyes were raised to ask 
a hundred questions. “ You are satisfied with 
my efforts, Mademoiselle ? ” I inquired. 

“ Yes, I am satisfied, Monsieur.” 

That was the end, I told myself, and in¬ 
voluntarily I also sighed. Still, I made no 
shift to go. 

“ You are satisfied that I—that I have 
fulfilled what I promised ? ” 

Her eyes were again cast down, and she 
took a step in the direction of the window. 

“ But, yes. Your promise was to save 
my father from the scaffold. You have 
done so, and I make no doubt you have done 
as much to reduce the term of his banish¬ 
ment as lay in your power; Yes, Monsieur, 
I am satisfied that your promise has been 
well fulfilled.” 

Heigho ! The resolve that I had formed 
in coming whispered it in my ear that 
nothing remained but to withdraw and go 
my way. Yet not for all that resolve—not 
for a hundred such resolves—could I have 
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gone thus. One kindly word, one kindly 
lance at least would I take to comfort me; 

would tell her in plain words of my pur¬ 
pose, and she should see that there was still 
some good, some sense of honour in me, and 
thus should esteem me after I was gone. 

“ Ganymfcde,” said I. 

“ Monseigneur ? ” 

“ Bid the men mount.” 

At that she turned, wonder opening her 
eyes very wide, and her glance travelled 
from me to Rodenard with its unspoken 
question. But even as she looked at him 
he bowed and, turning to do my bidding, 
left the room. 

“ Why have you ordered your men to 
mount ? ” she asked. 

“ Because my business here is ended, and 
we are going.” 

“ Going ? ” said she. Her eyes were 
lowered now, but a frown suggested their 
expression to me. “ Going whither ? ” 

“ Hence,” I answered. “ That for the 
moment is all that signifies.” I paused 
to swallow something that hindered a 
a clear utterance. Then, “ Adieu ! ” said I* 
and I abruptly put forth my hand. 

Her glance met mine fearlessly, if puzzled. 

“ Do you mean, Monsieur, that you are 
leaving Lavedan—thus ? ” 

“ So that I leave, what signifies the manner 
of my going \ ” 

“ But ”—the trouble grew in her eyes ; 
her cheeks seemed to wax paler than they 
had been—“ but I thought that—that we 
made a bargain.” 

. “ Sh ! Mademoiselle, I implore you,” I 
cried. “ I take shame at the memory of it. 
Almost as much shame as I take at the 
memory of that other bargain which first 
brought me to Lavedan. The shame of the 
former one I have wiped out—although, 
perchance, you think it not. I am now 
wiping out the shame of the latter one. 
It was unworthy in me, Mademoiselle, but 
I loved you so dearly that it seemed to me 
no matter how I came by you I should rest 
content if I but won you. I have since seen 
the error and injustice of it. I will not take 
what is not freely given. And so, farewell.” 

“ I see, I see,” she murmured, and 
ignored the hand that I held out. “ I am 
very glad of it, Monsieur.” 

I withdrew my hand sharply. I took up 
my hat from the chair on which I had cast 
it. She might have spared me that, I 
thought. She need not have professed joy. 
At least she might have taken my hand and 
parted in kindness. 


“Adieu, Mademoiselle,” I said again* aa 
stiffly as might be, and I turned to go. 

“ Monsieur ! ” she called. I halted; 

“ Mademoiselle ? ” 

She stood demurely with eyes downcast 
and hands folded. 

“ I shall be so lonely here.” 

I stood still. I seemed to stiffen. My 
heart gave a mad throb of hope, then seemed 
to stop. What did she mean ? I faced her 
fully once more, and, I doubt not, I was very 
pale. Yet, lest vanity should befool me, I 
dared not act upon suspicions. And so : 

“True, Mademoiselle,” said I. “You 
will be lonely. I regret it.” 

As silence followed, I turned again to the 
door, and my hopes sank with each step. 

“ Monsieur ! ” 

Her voice arrested me upon the very 
threshold. 

“ What shall a poor girl do with this great 
estate upon her hands ? It will go to ruin 
without a man to govern it.” 

“ You must not attempt the task. You 
must employ an intendant.” 

I caught something that sounded oddly 
like a sob. Could it be ? Dieu, could it be, 
after all ? Yet I would not presume. I 
half-turned again, but her voice again 
detained me. It came petulantly now. 

“ Monsieur de Bardelys, you have kept 
your promise nobly. Will you ask no 
payment ? ” 

“No, Mademoiselle,” I answered huskily; 
“ I can take no payment.” 

Her eyes were lifted for a second. Their 
blue depths seemed dim. Then they fell 
again. 

“ Oh, why will you not help me ? ” she 
burst out, to add more softly: “I shall 
never be happy without you ! ” 

“ You mean ? ” I gasped, retracing a step. 

“ That I love you, Marcel; that I want 
you! ” 

“ And you can forgive—everything ? ” I 
cried, as I caught her. 

Her answer was a laugh that bespoke her 
scorn of everything—of everything save 
us two, of everything save our love. That 
and the pout of her red lips was her answer. 

And if the temptation of those lips- But 

there ! I grow indiscreet. 

Still holding her, I raised my voice. 

“ Ganym&de ! ” I called. 

“ Monseigneur ? ” came his answer 
through the open window. 

“ Bid the knaves dismount and un¬ 
saddle.” 

The End. 
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Such quantities of novels are published nowadays that it is no longer 
a question of 44 Can I get a book to read ? 44 but, 44 Which books of the 
many are most worth reading ? 44 Reviews are of great assistance in 
arriving at a decision—more particularly those which give some idea 
of the story under consideration* I feel confident that this feature, 
which presents the plots of some of the best and most recent works of 
fiction in the form of a short story, will be invaluable as a guide to 
what novels will well repay a reading ♦ 

THE CHERRY RIBAND. > * * * 

J. jt Jt J* By S. R. CROCKETT. 


(Holder & Stoughton . 6s) 


I. 

AITH ELLISON halted as he caught 
sight of the sergeant-major’s 
daughter, I vie Rysland. He had 
come home from the great conventicle upon 
Tarbellion, by the village of Kersland, where 
Comet Grabame’s troop of His Majesty’s 
dragoons was stationed. 

And there she was—she whom his father 
called Jezebel. There was a crown of gold 
on her head. Bracelets of the same twined 
her wrists. They were fabricated of the 
gay lightness of broom-blossom. And she 
thrust out at him a little pink pin-point 
of a tongue. Thus she mocked him, and 
disappeared, leaving a golden wristlet to 
fall at his feet. It was tied with the smallest 
possible little bow of cherry-coloured ribbon. 

And the next day, upon the information 
of his own brother Beattie, Raith’s father 
turned him out of the house. 

n. 

The following morning the disconsolate 
Raith started out to seek his fortune. 
When he came to the old quarry’s edge, 
be saw two men fighting. The more richly- 
dressed of the two was attacking fiercely; 
The second combatant was a dark, thin man, 
the sergeant-major, Ivie’s father. 

“Are you now ready to ask the lady’s 
pardon ? ” cried the sergeant-major. 

“ Never—let her and you together go 
to-” 

The dark man took a step forward, and 
a hand’s-breadth of dulled steel stood 
out behind the other’s back. A few minutes 
after, Houston, henchman and boon com¬ 
panion of Sir Robert Grier of Lag, fell dead, 

A little later, Raith Ellison stood at the 
bridge end of Dumfries long before Sergeant 
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Grif Rysland or any of bis company marched 
away. Struck by the young man’s figure, 
Cornet Grahame murmured : “ A handsome 
lad, Grif Rysland. Would he ’list, think 
you ? ” 

But the angry sergeant demanded satis¬ 
faction from Raith for presuming to com¬ 
municate with his daughter. Undaunted, 
Raith took his stand in front of the sergeant, 
drew from his pocket the little despoiled 
circlet of withered broom, and put it into 
the hands of the astonished Cornet Grahame. 

“ I had it from Mistress Ivie,” he said 
simply; “will you be at the charge of 
giving it back to her ? ” 

“ A lad after my uncle’s own heart,” said 
the officer, flinging himself from the saddle. 
“ He must be one of us.” 

Thus it was that the youngest son of the 
ancient covenanting house of Mayfield 
found his way into the ranks of His Majesty’s 
Royal Dragoons, commissioned to put down 
and extirpate all hill-folk, Cameronians, 
Conventiclers, and followers of devious 
courses, wherever found. 

hi. 

Mad with rage at the death of his kinsman 
Houston, Sir Robert Grier of Lag swooped 
down upon the Mayfield household and 
arrested them all, including the Prophet 
Peden. In order to get him out of the way 
of reprisals from the Houston faction. 
Sergeant Grif Rysland was appointed 
governor of a fortress on the Bass Rock, 
and Raith and Ivie accompanied him there. 
Thither, shortly after, the prisoners arrived, 
and Ivie, out of the compassion of her 
heart, took them provisions and wine. 

“ Set down the provend, my daughter,” 
said the venerable Prophet Peden. “ There 
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awaits for you a stroke of the Lord, great 
and terrible. A mighty wind shall blow— 
a great judgment and a great mercy! 
But fear not; thy sins also shall be cast 
into the depths of the sea.” 

Curiously enough, shortly after, while Ivie 
was running here and there, thrusting her 
fingers into the fluff of the young, half-grown 
birds upon the top of the cliff, a great 
wind arose and blew her into the sea. Raith 
jumped after her, but she completely 
disappeared. He was picked up exhausted 
and senseless. No one knew that Ivie 
had been rescued by a fisherman, and was 
safe and warm within two miles of the 
Bass Rock, being nursed by Raith’s mother, 
who had followed the prisoners thither. 

Beattie, Raith’s brother, wrote to the 
Privy Council at Edinburgh denouncing 
Grif Rysland as a traitor, and Rysland 
was summoned before the Council to answer 
the charges brought against him. In a huff, 
he threw up his commission, and returned 
to the neighbourhood of the Bass Rock, 
only to find that the soldiers had mutinied, 
tried to kill Raith, and the latter had been 
rescued by Long-bodied John, a well- 
known smuggler. 

Moved by his sudden love for Euphrain 
Ellison, Raith’s sister, and thoroughly dis¬ 
gusted at his treatment by the Council, Grif 
Rysland determined to release the prisoners. 
He managed to get them off safely in a boat 
for Cantie Bay, where Ivie was staying, but, 
during the fight, the guard-house caught 
fire, and Rysland was severely, burnt in 
rescuing a wounded man. Hence, he and 
Raith reached the cottage at Cantie Bay 
a day later than the others, only to find 
it deserted. 

Raith ran hither and thither like a mad¬ 
man, and found a leaf of a book stuck in 
the notch of a little, rose-bush, as if placed 
there by design. 

“ Lag ” was the first word, clear and 
unmistakable. “ With four officers . : . 
revenge on my fath . : . horses to 

carry us off ; . ; where are you ; : : 
Ivie.” 

IV. 

Sir Robert Grier of Lag brought the 
captured prisoners to the house of his 
dead friend’s brother, Steevie Houston, 
and commanded Ivie’s attendance at the 
banquet that evening. 

“ We must have you up to Court, pretty 
Ivie ! ” he said. “ Come to Court with me, 
my lady, and I swear to make your fortune.” 

A riding whip lay on the side-table. 


Moved to sudden anger at this infamous 
proposal, Ivie seized the whip by the heavy 
handle and lashed Grier with all her force 
across the face. 

“ She struck me! ” Grier shouted. “ I will 
have her blood ! ” 

“ Very well,” said Ivie. “ You can have 
my blood if you can get it. My father 
taught me the sword play.” 

A man had entered unobserved. “ There 
is no other course open to you with honour,” 
said my Lord of Liddesdale to Sir Robert, 
and offered Ivie his sword. 

The fight was short. Ivie ran her adver¬ 
sary through the shoulder and Grier’s rapier 
fell ringing to the floor. 

My Lord of Liddesdale bowed low to Ivie, 
and invited her to place herself under the 
protection of his Countess at Kingsberry. 

V. 

Stephen Houston, the dead man’s brother, 
brooding over an unrequited love for Ivie, 
became insane and laid a trap for her 
lover, Raith Ellison, when he should come 
to seek her.. It was night when .Raith came 
to the house. He entered and something 
with a spring like a wolf-trap gripped his 
feet. He felt himself tied against the door 
and a rope tightened round his neck. Then 
the madman began to shoot an outline of 
bullets round him. 

And, in the meantime, Ivie at Kingsberry 
knew for the first time that she was afraid 
because of Something—Someone—over at 
Houston’s house in the hollow. She ran 
down to my lady’s apartments and besought 
her to come with her. There was a short cut 
to the house, which was little more than 
half-a-mile away. 

When they reached the house they 
mounted stealthily, hearing shot after shot 
within. “Load the pistols quicker, Sue,” 
cried Houston’s voice, to the old serving- 
woman, whom, in a fit of anger, he had turned 
away, but who had come back to him to 
secure her revenge. 

Ivie uttered a great cry, and rushed 
forward as she saw Raith bound to the 
door, his head hanging down. 

“ A silver bullet for the man that turned 
me out of hoose and hame—mine for 
thirty years ! ” cried old Sue, and fired at 
Stephen Houston. 

The madman fell forward dead. 

* * * # « 

When Raith recovered his senses, Ivie, in 
happy triumph, brought him to his mother ; 
and they lived happily ever after. 
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SOPRANO—A PORTRAIT, * * * 

jt jfi jt O* jfi By F. MARION CRA WFORD. 

(Macmillan & Co. 6s.) 


I. 

ARGARET DONNE was spending the 
spring in Versailles with Mrs. Rush- 
more, an American widow, and the 
successful young writer, Lushington, had 
been asked to stop a week with them. 
Margaret was quite aware that he was in 
love with her, and liked him well enough not 
to discourage him. 

In the meantime, Margaret did not know 
whether she was poor or an heiress. It all 
depended upon an invention which had been 
made over to her late father. Mrs. Rush- 
more had grave doubts as to the conditions 
on which the whole interest in the invention 
had been ceded to one Alvah Moon, the 
Califomian millionaire, and, after consulting 
her own lawyers in New York, she had 
insisted upon bringing a suit against him,; 
in Margaret’s name but at her own risk,* 
for the recovery of an equitable share of the 
fortune the invention had earned. 

When the suit was going on, Mrs. Rush- 
more insisted that Margaret should live 
with her. Meantime, Margaret was working 
at her singing, and had persuaded her teacher 
to let her sing to Madame Bonanni, the 
celebrated lyric soprano, whose opinion 
would be worth having. 

n. 

Margaret went alone to the house of the 
famous singer, and, while she waited, she 
sang the waltz song in the first act of 
Gounod’s “ Romeo and Juliet.” She had not 
sung more than a dozen bars before a head 
appeared suddenly round the comer. “ Ah, 
bah! ” exclaimed the head. Its thick 
dark hair was all towzled and standing on 
end. “ I thought it was Cara vita. Who in 
the world are you ? ” asked Madame Bonanni. 

“ Margaret Donne.” 

“ Why have you not made your debut ? 
You have millions in your throat. I made 
my debut when I was twenty. Let us sing. 
I always want to sing when I come out of my 
bath.” And she sang. 

Madame Bonanni shrieked suddenly, 
seized a big cushion, and held it up 
as a screen. “ Go away,” she screamed. 
“Logotheti, go away. Don’t you see I’m 
not dressed 3 ” 

“ I see nothing but cushion,” answered 
the new-comer, showing very white teeth. 
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“ You did me the honour to ask me to break¬ 
fast.” 

Madame Bonanni disappeared to dress. 
“ Our friend’s introduction was a little 
vague,” said Logotheti. “ I am a Greek, of 
Constantinople, by birth. I live in Paris, 
and I occupy myself with * finance.’ ” 

Madame Bonanni reappeared, and, after 
breakfast, insisted on Margaret making her 
debut under the name of Margarita da 
Cordova. “ The King ” and the Minister 
of Fine Arts were to come. Margaret was 
too timid to ask what King. 

After the ordeal was over, an ordeal which 
“ The King ” duly attended—and Schrieer- 
meyer, the great impresario, had recognised 
that there was a fortune in Margaret’s white 
throat, they went to breakfast. The door 
opened suddenly, and in walked Lushington. 

“ What luck ! ” cried Madame Bonanni. 
“ Little Miss Donne, this is my son” 

Margaret’s jaw dropped in sheer amaze¬ 
ment. 

When they went away together, Lushing¬ 
ton did not speak. “ Two days ago,” she 
said, “ I did not think we should meet so 
soon.” 

“ Part again so soon you ought to say,” 
he answered. “ It is nothing but that, after 
aU.” 

“ Must we ? ” she asked almost uncon¬ 
sciously. 

“ Yes. Don’t make it harder than it is.” 

Margaret stood still, with a half-frightened 
look, and spoke in a low voice. “ Tom, if 
you leave me, I won’t answer for myself.” 

“ I will. Good-bye—God bless you.” 

Margaret knew now that the reason he 
would not marry her was that he was 
Madame Bonanni’s son. 

m. 

For a long time, Constantine Logotheti 
had been playing at civilisation, at civilised 
living, and especially at the more or less 
gentle diversion of civilised love-making; 
but he was suddenly tired of it all because 
it had never been quite natural to him. He 
hated Lushington because Lushington loved 
Margaret Donne, and Margaret Donne* 
apparently, loved Lushington. 

Logotheti paid Margaret’s representative 
in New York a large sum of money to with¬ 
draw and settle the action Mrs. Kushmore 
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had brought against Alvah Moon. When 
Margaret found this out, he explained his 
action on the ground that the invention 
was valuable to him. But Margaret was 
not satisfied. She made her friend Madame 
de Rosa take_ her to Logotheti’s house ; 
she wished to "return the money which Mrs. 
Rushmore had received from Logotheti on 
her behalf. 

“ How did you dare settle money on me ? ” 
she asked, standing back from him. She 
was alone with Logotheti in his private 
room—Madame De Rosa having waited 
below. She tapped the blue-tSed floor 
sharply with the toe of her shoe. “ It’s 
outrageous,” she said with energy. 

Logotheti held Margaret by the wrists, 
and spoke close to her face, very fast. “ I 
wifi not let you go. I love you, and I will 
not let you go.” 

“ Please—please, let me go.” 

“No. I love you.” 

Margaret did not try to use her strength, 
for she knew it was useless against his. 
But she held her head back and spoke 
slowly. “ For your mother’s sake,” she 
said. 

His hold relaxed and he turned away. 
There was good in him still; he had loved 
his mother. 

Logotheti took her down in the lift, 
and they went back into the big room where 
they had left Madame De Rosa. When the 
door of the house shut behind them, Madame 
De Rosa spoke. “ You are splendid, my 
dear,” she said with admiration. “ But 
take care. To play with Logotheti is like 
balancing a volcano on the tip of your nose 
while you juggle with the world, the flesh, 
and the devil. I am afraid Logotheti will 
dcf something unexpected to upset all our 
plans.” 

“ He had better not,” answered Margaret, 
drooping her lids; and her eyes flashed, 
and her handsome lips pouted a little. 

IV. > 

The theatre at which Margaret was malong 
her debut was a large one in a Belgian city, 
a big, modern house, to all appearance. 
But the building itself was old and was full 
of queer nooks at the back, and passages, 
and shafts long disused. One entrance, 
no longer in use, led out to a dark, vaulted 
passage or alley wide enough for a carriage 
to enter. 

On the night of Margaret’s triumphant 
debut as Gilda in Rigoletto Lushington 
came into his mother’s box. “ It’s the 


real thing,” he said. “ It would be a sin 
to keep her off the stage.” 

Madame Bonanni hurried behind the 
scenes to meet Margaret where she is carried 
off the stage with a handkerchief tied over 
her mouth, sprang at her, took her bodily 
from the arms of the four men who carried 
her, and led her to the dressing-room. 

“ They did not carry Mademoiselle out 
at the usual fly,” said Margaret’s maid. “ I 
was wailing for her there.” 

Madame Bonanni returned to her son. 
“ Go and get me a cloak with a hood,” she 
said. 

Lushington obediently went, little know¬ 
ing that his mother believed Logotheti was 
planning to carry off Margaret in the moment 
of her triumph. He hurried back with the 
cloak, and Madame Bonanni put it on. 
When the trio in the last act is over and 
Gilda enters the ruined inn, she is dressed 
as a cavalier. Later, she is put in a sack and 
carried away. 

As Margaret hurried “ off,” she expected 
to meet her maid with the sack ready for 
the final scene. To her surprise, Lushington 
met her and wrapped her in another big 
cloak. “ Logotheti is planning to carry 
you off,” he said. “ My mother will take 
your place in the sack and he will be dis¬ 
appointed. That is why the door at the 
end of the corridor is open to-night. Now 
come with me.” 

She slipped her arm through Lushington’s 
and he took her back to her hotel—safe ! 

* * * * * 

Madame Bonanni, in the sack, came to 
herself just as she felt that she was being 
laid in a comfortable position on a luxuri¬ 
ously cushioned sofa. “ Dearest lady,” said 
a deep voice, with a sort of oily, anticipative 
gentleness in it, “ can you forgive me my 
little stratagem ? ” 

In the softly-lighted room Madame 
Bonanni saw a tremendous profile over a 
huge, fair beard that was half grey, and one 
large and rather watery blue eye behind a 
single eyeglass with a broad black riband. 
It was “ The King.” • 

The watery blue eyes met her own, the 
eyeglass dropped from its place, the jaw fell 
with a wag of the fair beard, and a look of 
stony astonishment and blank disappoint¬ 
ment came into all the great features, while 
Madame Bonanni broke into a peal ol 
perfectly uncontrollable laughter. 

Logotheti was innocent; “ The King ” 
was guilty. 
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The romance of an adventurous trip across the Atlantic . 


J UST as one o£ the great transatlantic 
steamers was about to put out from 
her wharf in Liverpool (in fact the 
crew were already hauling in the gangway), 
there was a shout, and, struggling from 
among the mass of people who had assem¬ 
bled to see the liner sail appeared a young 
woman and an elderly man, both of whom, 
judging from their frantic gesticulations, 
evidently had designs on the parting ship 
also. 

44 Stop! ” cried the girl shrilly. 4< Stop ! 
Let me get on! ” 

Her eyes were blazing, and even in her 
intense excitement one could see that she was 
beautiful. Her hat had tumbled forward, 
and a portion of her rich brown hair, minus 
hair-pins, had jostled down over her 
shoulders. Still calling excitedly, for it 
seemed that there was no intention of throw¬ 
ing out the gangway again, the girl had now 
reached the very edge of the wharf and 
measured the distance between herself and 
the ship with a calculating eye. One hand 
she kept waving continuously, in the other 
she carried a bird-cage. 

44 Throw out the gangway or I shall 
jump,” she shouted to one of the officers 
who had now appeared on deck. A dozen 
bands were extended to detain, but by this 
time her exhausted companion had recovered 
his breath. 

44 Kindly throw out the gangway,” he 
called. “I am Sir Matthew Gallway. It 
is important my niece sails on this 
steamer.” 

The name was enough. At a command 
there was a movement among the crew, and 
presently the girl boarded the ship. The 
name of Sir Matthew Gallway was at that 
time well known in all England. The fine 
old fighter had just finished a term of long 
service in India, returning with great 
honour only the week before. Now, as he 
stood excitedly in their midst, his country¬ 
men recognised him from recent photo¬ 
graphs, and a rousing shout went up as the 
gangway was thrown out. But half-way up 
it seemed as if the girl had forgotten some¬ 
thing, for she turned and ran down again, 
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when, throwing an arm round the old gentle¬ 
man’s neck, she planted a kiss firmly on his 
cheek. The other hand still held on to the 
bird-cage. 

At this little family drama another good- 
natured shout went up, while the crowd 
ressed forward to shake the old soldier s 
and. In a second more the ship’s deep, 
sonorous whistle had blown, and she began 
to move. The girl leant over the railing 
waving good-bye. 

44 Good Heavens ! a bird-cage in all that 
crowd! ” 

The speaker was a young man who also 
was leaning complacently over the railing, 
and with his companion had been taking in 
the little scene with no small amount of 
interest. The gangway had already been 
cast out twice before to accommodate a few 
breathless laggards who appeared at the last 
moment, and there was some speculation in 
the minds of both men as to whether it 
would go out the third time. 

44 1 wonder she ever got through. Yet I 
believe a woman could do calisthenics with 
a band-box in one hand and a bird-cage in 
the other, and never upset either.” 

44 She doesn’t look the sort to carry bird¬ 
cages,” said the first speaker, eyeing the 
pretty new-comer critically. 44 By Jove! 
Look, she’s straightened her hair and hat. 
She’s a beauty ! ” 

The man was young, and from his appear¬ 
ance well-born, the latter being indicated by 
his bright, handsome face, aristocratic 
features, and altogether high-bred, self- 
satisfied air. Thirty might have been his 
age. 

The other was more mature—a handsome 
man of about forty—evidently a student of 
the world and human nature. 

44 Oh, I don’t think the bird-cage is any 
criterion to the girl’s character as you put 
it. There may be a thousand reasons why 
she has brought it along. Perhaps she is 
to be away a long time and fears to leave it 
behind. Another thing, perhaps she loves 
the bird. I don’t know why, but I always 
had a tender spot for a woman carrying a 
bird-cage. 9 
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“ Certainly, if she is pretty. She’s even 
more than that. She’s got tone and snap 
and vim in her. I believe she would have 
jumped if they hadn’t thrown out the gang¬ 
way, and bless me, had she tumbled in, if I 
wouldn't have gone over the railing after 
her. A man will wet his clothes any day 
for a brave girl, even if he can’t swim. Put 
that in yeur pipe, friend Dickie.” 

“Humph!” said Dickie, who was the 
younger of the two. “ I see your tender 
spot is very near the surface to-day. It 
takes more than a shrieking canary to touch 
mine, or the sight of his little wire house 
thrown in. You can have the cage and 
contents, Mortimer. I’m going in for the 
girl!” 

“And so that was old Sir Matthew?” 
said Tom Mortimer, apparently not hearing 
the younger man’s closing remarks. “ Quite 
an old warrior, isn’t he ? We even hear of 
him over in the States.” 

“ Yes, and the beauty of it is my father 
knows him well, and that’s why I’m plan¬ 
ning to make the acquaintance of his niece. 
I can’t imagine who she can be, however, 
for I’ve never heard father mention any 
women of the family. She’s decidedly 
pretty, though. And this very little episode 
will make her immensely popular going 
over. Wonder what she can be doing in 
America ? By Jove, Morty! I'm going to 
begin showing my colours right away. 
Look! There’s the paper off the birdcage 
scurrying all over the deck. I'm going 
after it! ” 

Good as his word, the Honourable 
Bichard FitzHugh made a leap forward 
and hurried after the escaping paper. It 
looked for a moment as if the thing were 
going overboard, for the wind was high 
and playful, and several times, just as 
Dickie was about to lay a detaining hand on 
it, the paper whisked aside, only to rise 
tantalisingly in the air, and scud off in 
another direction. After eluding the spraw¬ 
ling young Englishman three or four times, 
it eventually circumscribed a graceful course 
to one side of the deck and became en¬ 
tangled round Tom Mortimer’s feet. Stoop¬ 
ing leisurely, he picked it up and walked 
towards the girl. - 

What must have been in the mind of 
the Honourable Bichard at that moment, 
Tom Mortimer did not stop to conjecture. 
Nor did he even look round. Taking the 
whole as a good joke, he concluded to make 
the presentation of the birdcage covering 
himself. He knew that Dickie was too 
well-bred to rush in. 


With a smile and a dignified bow, Mor¬ 
timer held out the paper to the girl. She 
was down on the deck, striving with all that 
feminine gentleness to quiet the fluttering 
inmates of the cage. She took the paper 
quickly and pressed it over the top. 

“ Oh, thank you! ” she exclaimed grate¬ 
fully. “The poor little things are nearly 
scared to death. They have never been 
away from home before. You see I keep 
them covered to shut out strange sights. If 
you will kindly hold down the top I can tie 
the string round again.” 

Mortimer of course was delighted, and 
needed no second invitation. “ No wonder 
it became unfastened,” he said. “I saw 
you trying to get through that crowd. Let 
me tie that for you. I know a strong knot 
that will also pull out quickly.” 

Nevertheless he fumbled a long time with 
the string; but whether to torment Dickie, 
or to prolong the delightful service for him¬ 
self, it matters not. It was not often he 
had things so to himself. The girl was 
still on her knees beside him, her warm 
breath fanning his cheek. All at once she 
looked up. 

“ You will thank your friend for me,” she 
said. “ He is looking this way. He tried 
awfully hard, and did look really funny 
sprawling over the deck. But please don’t 
tell him that,” she laughed, 

Mortimer glanced over his shoulder. He 
could not help smiling when he caught 
Dickie’s eye, for in it was an expression 
anything but kindly. There was something 
inscrutable about the young man’s whole 
facial make-up, a sort of good-natured 
vengeance beaming there which only waited 
the opportunity to give itself into words. 
To put it tersely, he was considerably upset 
and amazed, too, at the audacity of Mor¬ 
timer in taking all the honours himself, 
without even throwing him one patronising 
glance. 

“ Yes, he did look funny,” assented 
Mortimer at last, slipping the knot. “ But 
may I ask why you nave brought so many 
birds with you r ” He had noticed several 
in the cage. 

“ They are all of one family,” she replied 
sweetly, “and, you know, when a mother 
goes away for a long time, she takes all her 
children. My birds are the sweetest little 
things one could imagine. Perhaps some 
day, when we find it quiet in the saloon, 
I may show you some of their tricks. I 
taught them myself.” 

“ Indeed! ” beamed Mortimer, “ I should 
be delighted. You may not believe it, but 
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I used to liave a canary myself. Yet 
he was such a little glutton that he 
died.” 

“ Really ? ” she smiled. “ Perhaps you 
fed him too much.” 

“On the contrary, he couldn’t get too 
much. For a time, he lost his appetite and 
moped wofully. Very solicitous, I bought 
a concoction called a ‘ bird appetite powder,* 
and ibis finished him. He ate everything 
he could see. When there was no food, he 
ate the gilt off his cage. Truly I believe 
the splinters pulled from his perches killed 
him.” 

She laughed heartily. “ But did you stop 
giving him the appetite powder ? ” 

Mortimer looked bored. “ Good gracious, 
now I think of it, I don’t believe I did. It*s 
so long ago, but I do believe I filled him up 
with the stuff the very day he died. Poor 
little fellow, he died happy, nevertheless, for 
he died full.” 

“ Oh, cruel man! ** she exclaimed. “ To 
think of trusting a man with a bird, any¬ 
way. Why, they must be cared for as regu¬ 
larly as babies/* 

They both laughed. 

“But, by the way,” he reminded, “my 
friend, FitzHugh—the chap who went after 
the paper—tells me his father knows your 
uncle. Sir Matthew. We heard the old 
gentleman give his name when the gangway 
went out. FitzHugh is going to America 
to pay me a visit—he is really an awfully 
nice fellow—the son of the old Earl of 
Brandymore, you know.” 

She raised her brows. “Yes, I have 
heard of the more notable English 
families,” she said. “But I have spent 
most of my life in India. England is 
almost a strange land to me. I expect to 
spend three months in America/* 

Wonderful plans—visions of all kinds of 
delightful things—shot involu ntarily through 
Mortimer’s head. He wondered if it were 
possible to continue the acquaintance which 
had begun with 6uch want of conven¬ 
tionality. So she would be in America for 
three months. What part ? New York, he 
hoped. He did not ask her then, not 
wishing to appear inquisitive, and seeing 
that she was again at ease, he felt it only 
proper to retire gracefully. Furthermore, 
FitzHugh must be aching for news, and it 
was unkind to keep him in suspense. 

Smiling in exceedingly good humour, he 
reached his friend. 

“ Well, I say, Mortimer, of all-” 

“ Never mind, Dickie, it’s all right. She’s 
really a very charming young lady.” 
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“ Indeed?” 

“If I see it is not presuming, I shall 
introduce you later in the day. Her name 
is Miss Winwood, I*ve discovered.” 

FitzHugh was sarcastic, but he did not 
remonstrate. True, it had Spoilt the 
romantic meeting he had originally in¬ 
tended, and he had stood by only to see his 
friend win the laurels. Only wait; the 
opportunity would yet present itself. The 
girl was an Englishwoman, and he felt he 
had a better right to her than Mortimer, 
despite the fact that he had already made 
himself agreeable to the girl. Mentally, 
Dickie formulated plans how he would lay 
siege to the fair lady, and if it were at all 
possible Mortimer was to be excluded 
entirely from the campaign. 

While Mortimer was not a woman-hater 
by any means, he seemed never U/ entertain 
more than a passing interest in the sex, and 
while FitzHugh knew him to be an admirer 
of beauty, he never heard him enthuse as 
men usually do. Accordingly, the past 
demonstration in the way of so putting him¬ 
self out to please this particular young lady, 
almost took Dickie off his feet. He after¬ 
wards credited it to Mortimer’s good 
breeding, and felt he meant only to be 
polite and accommodating at a trying 
moment. And so comforting himself, Dickie 
awaited his opportunity. It soon came. 

As luck would have it, they all had seats 
at the captain’s table. By exchanging chairs 
with one passenger, Mortimer and Fitz¬ 
Hugh were able to sit side by side, while 
the girl, looking more radiant than ever in 
a pale blue dinner-gown, sat opposite. She 
herself could not have wished for a better 
chance to display her beauty, for, flanked on 
either side by portly, middle-aged women, 
she certainly had surroundings which re¬ 
lieved her youthfulness in the strongest 
degree. Both Mortimer and Dickie remarked 
it, and for a few moments could only sit and 
gaze in admiration. 

Before long, however, Dickie was fairly 
plunging in a spirited conversation with Miss 
Winwood. They had much in common to 
talk about; countrymen, native tastes and 
dislikes, and both expressed lively anticipa¬ 
tion over their visit to the States. Leisurely 
and good-naturedly Mortimer put in a word 
once in a while, then posed as a good listener. 
The girl was most charming. 

Very soon all three were promenading on 
deck. The sea, meanwhile, had grown a 
trifle rough, and to steady themselves they 
were compelled to stroll arm in arm. 
Strangely, it is only an ocean voyage which 
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seems to inspire and permit of these instant 
friendships, but very soon the three were 
chatting and laughing as if old school 
mates. 

Gwendolen Winwood was as piquant in 
conversation as either man could wish. Her 
wit was predominant in almost everything 
she said, a quality which soon makes a girl 
popular aboard ship. Nor was it entirely 
lacking either in Mortimer or FitzHugh. 
The voyage certainly promised interesting 
things. 

Suddenly, and without warning, the ship 
gave a bound, which almost threw the three 
from their feet. In the moonlight, too, Fitz¬ 
Hugh saw a strange expression come over 
Mortimer’s face, and his own heart bounded 
exultantly. 

“ I say, Morty, you always get jolly sea¬ 
sick, don’t yon ? ” He hoped that such an 
attack might temporarily shelve his friend. 

“ Oh, do you, Mr. Mortimer ? ” inquired 
Miss Winwood. “If you do, I have a 
splendid remedy. It simply cannot fail. I 
am a capital sailor, but on my trip from 
India we had terrible seas. I certainly 
should have succumbed if a nice old lady 
had not taken pity on me. She gave me a 
taste out of a magic bottle, and I afterwards 
secured the recipe. I have some now.” 

“That is more then delightful,” said 
Mortimer, with a twinkle in his eye. “ I 
may need it.” 

Dickie groaned inwardly, and looked at 
the sea. 

“ And you, Mr. FitzHugh ? ” 

“ Never guilty,” said he with deter¬ 
mination. 

“ That is splendid,” she exclaimed. “ In 
that case we shall all have a lovely time the 
whole way over.” 

Of this ocean voyage, as of many others, 
much the same might be said. There was 
the same daily routine—the promenading, 
the deck-sports, the subscription concert, 
not to mention noticeable flirtations, one 
or two of which actually neared an engage¬ 
ment. 

A couple of days out, Miss Winwood 
became the life and spirit of everything. 
Nothing was proposed but she had a singular 
aptitude for fitting it in at exactly the 
right place. She sang and played divinely, 
told the merriest of little after-dinner stories 
to the amusement and approval of all her 
listeners, headed the entertainment lists, 
and made herself generally indispensable, 
but in everything she was distinctly femi¬ 
nine. She impressed everyone as dainty 
and altogether irresistible. She was in 


demand both by the women and the men, but 
thanks to the little cage-covering episode, 
Tom Mortimer and the Honourable Dickie 
had the exquisite privilege of being her 
closest followers. 

The voyage was rough, but owing to the 
old lady’s sea-remedy, or perhaps it may 
have been the exhilaration inspired -by a 
pair of sparkling eyes, Tom Mortimer was 
not compelled to spend an hour in his berth. 
Moreover, something impelled him not to 
let Dickie have too great a scope, and Dickie 
was making the most of every opportunity. 
If the girl noticed any of Mortimer’s skilful 
manoeuvring in this direction she, at least, 
gave no evidence of it. 

Rather, it appeared as if she tried to be 
impartial to each, and entered only into the 
part of jolly companionship. Try as he 
might, Dickie could not allure her out of 
speaking distance of Mortimer. There were 
glorious moonlight nights, but from her 
demeanour it appeared that Miss Winwood 
enjoyed them more when all three were 
together. 

After awhile matters grew decidedly inte¬ 
resting for the passengers aboard. It looked 
as if there might be an engagement result¬ 
ing—for the girl, at least. Mothers, looking 
on, fairly marvelled at her opportunity. She 
certainly knew that the Honourable Richard 
FitzHugh, though not his father’s heir, occu¬ 
pied an exalted social position in England, 
while Tom Mortimer, a confirmed bachelor 
of years’ standing, owned a delightful old 
house in historic Washington Square, New 
York, and, besides, possessed a sufficiently 
enormous income to meet every obstacle in 
life’s journey. 

Nothing will inspire one man to propose 
so quickly as the knowledge that another 
man possesses the same feeling. But when 
the two men were sworn friends, as in this 
instance—what then ? 

The onlookers wondered just where the 
fraternal bond would break—where each 
would go in for himself, regardless of 
friendly honour. The passengers smiled 
contemplatively. 

“ It can’t happen,” remarked one, shaking 
his head. “ Neither man will give the other 
a chance to show himself.” 

They were still two days from land. 

“ Or don’t you think the girl is too inge¬ 
nious to allow the bond to break here?” 
asked another. 

“ Yes, perhaps here,” replied another 
gentleman, looking up from a yellow- 
backed novel, “ but there’s heaps of room 
on land.” 
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For some unknown reason, Mortimer 
disappeared after luncheon and absented 
himself for quite a time. In the meanwhile, 
Miss Winwood and Dickie had gone out on 
deck. Someone had gone away and left two 
chairs in close proximity, and so invitingly 
placed that both dropped into them, where 
they chatted for half-an-hour. 

Impressed with the propitiousness of the 
time and place, poor Dickie’s very emotions 
stuck in his breast—he could give them no 
outlet. He wanted to tell Miss Winwood 
that he was willing to walk round the world 
for her, but it was awfully hard to do so 
with the sun beaming down in the faces of 
both. Moonlight and a deep shadow are 
peculiarly fitted for such avowals. 

He laid his hand on the back of hers. 

“ Such a pretty hand,” he said boyishly. 

“ Oh, do you think so ? ” 

“ Awfully. May I kiss it ? ” 

Miss Winwood blushed furiously. 

“May you?” she laughed. “Certainly 
not.” 

“ Why not ? ” persisted Dickie. 

“Because people are looking. Really— 
don’t! ” 

“ But I don’t care for the people,” choked 
Dickie, swallowing hard. “ I care only for 
you! I am going to kiss it! ” 

And he did. 

At that moment a cough met their ears. 
Glancing aft, they saw a solitary figure 
standing at the railing, his back towards 
them. Presently he turned round, walked 
over, and stood before them. As he stood 
there, he smiled warmly, and seemed to be 
extracting something from his great-coat 
pocket. Having done so, he held whatever 
it was behind him. 

“ Which hand do you choose, Miss Win¬ 
wood ? ” he asked. 

She had not ceased blushing, yet. 
“ Really,” she laughed, “ I’m sure I don’t 
know. What is it ? ” 

“ Choose.” 

“ The right, then.” 

Mortimer smiled and nodded. “ Y ou are 
lucky,” he said, and bringing his hand to 
view, they could see something fresh and 
green reposing in the palm. 

“ Why, what is it ? ” she exclaimed, lean¬ 
ing over, and even Dickie opened his eyes a 
trifle. 

“ A head of lettuce.” 

“ Lettuce! What for ? ” 

“ Can’t you guess ? The birds.” 

The girl’s whole face softened with a 
flueh. “Why, of course! What a dear! 
Where on earth did you get it ? And who 
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would be so considerate but you, Mr. Mor¬ 
timer ? Truly, I am quite overcome.” 

And so was Dickie. He could have 
hurled the bunch of lettuce and Mortimer 
overboard. 

“ I have been following the chef about for 
the last half hour—the refrigerator is quite 
a wonderful place,” said Mortimer, “and 
after awhile, thinking of the birds, I bribed 
him. They eat it, don’t they ? Mine 
did.” 

“ Of course they do—ravenously. Why, 
it’s just sweet of you, Mr. Mortimer, to 
think of- them. I feel guilty. The birds 
have been neglected.” She -held out her 
hands for it, and afterwards wrapped the 
lettuce in her handkerchief, “ Which 
reminds me,” she continued, “I promised 
to have them do their tricks, didn’t I ? ” 

“ I think I recall such a promise,” smiled 
Mortimer. - 

They descended to the saloon. Presently, 
after a few minutes,. Miss Winwood re¬ 
turned, carrying a small gilt cage. In it 
were four canaries. “ They are not all 
here,” she said. “The others are easily 
frightened, and I keep them covered in 
strange places. I left them shut up in iny 
stateroom.” 

It was a novel performance for both Mor¬ 
timer and Dickie, not that it was very 
wonderful on the part of the birds, but be¬ 
cause the girl was pictured in a new role. 

The little songsters were very tame, and 
performed such tricks as jumping on Miss 
Winwood’s shoulder, climbing stairs on her 
fingers as she spread them out, flying 
through a little embroidery hoop, swinging 
head downwards from their perches, and 
chirping and singing to order. It must 
have taken time to train them, but both 
men saw it was a labour of love. The 
whole was a pretty picture, too. 

“ Extraordinary ! ” exclaimed Mortimer 
enthusiastically. “I never dreamt birds 
could do so much.” 

“ Oh, yes,” said she, permitting them to 
hop back into the cage. “ I shall teach 
them still more. These were given me by 
an Indian fakir, a funny, brown old man 
who looked like a bird himself.” 

After that it seemed that the hours sped 
only too quickly. 

The steamer had now reached Sandy 
Hook, and was making for quarantine. 
There was a buzz of excitement aboard, as 
is usual, for it is always good to -see land, 
whether foreign or native. Miss Winwood 
and her two companions had been up for 
hours, and were leaning over the rail, each 
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filled with new emotions as the ship steamed 
majestically up the bay. The beautiful 
harbour sights were new to the girl and 
FitzHugh, but Mortimer explained every 
point of interest the strangers happened to 
inquire about. 

“ I hope our declaration papers are all 
right,” said the girl at length. 44 But isn’t it 
a nuisance to have to declare every little gift 
I have brought for my relatives ? ” 

44 Yes, I am sorry to say,” replied Mor¬ 
timer; 44 but it is our custom over here.” 

At last they were docking—a period of 
time in which patience has reached the 
limit. For the last half hour Miss Win- 
wood and the two men had stood near 
tli3 gangway, eager to land first. All 
wire loaded with rugs and hand luggage. 
This time Dickie insisted on carrying the 
bird-cage. The cage itself was again 
tied up firmly with wrapping paper, 
and though he could not see the little 
inmates, Dickie could hear them chirping 
and hopping about inside. Several times 
the girl glanced towards the cage appre¬ 
hensively, as if she feared for their safety. 

44 Now, don’t you worry about them, Miss 
Winwood. They can’t get hurt, for I’ll hold 
them above the heads of the people. You 
follow along with Mortimer.” After that 
came the tedious delay in waiting for the 
revenue officers. Apart from the arrivals, 
the usual throng of friends and relatives 
was penned off by ropes, and towards this 
struggling mass Miss Winwood glanced 
several times. 

44 Wouldn’t it be terrible if my friends 
have failed to get here in time ? ” she ex¬ 
claimed. 44 One does feel so queer in a 
strange land.” 

Hope again stirred Dickie’s heart. 44 We 
will see that you arrive safely, Miss Win¬ 
wood. Now, really please don’t worry in the 
least.” 

44 Thank Heaven,” interrupted Mortimer, 
44 it’s our turn now. Here come the 
officers.” 

They went to Miss Winwood's luggage 
first. Three trunks were in sight. She 
looked over them hastily. 

44 Are there not four ? I had another.” 

44 It’s probably here somewhere, Miss,” 
said the inspector, lifting out the trays and 
turning out the contents at the ends. 

44 My steamer trunk is missing—why,” 
she took a few steps forward, 44 there it is— 
that little trunk on the other pile of lug¬ 
gage,” pointing to a consignment a few feet 
away; 44 Mr. Mortimer, will you-” 

44 Allow me,” said FitzHugh, darting 


forward, 44 1 think I know your trunk, Miss 
Winwood.” 

Hardly had he taken three steps, how¬ 
ever, when his feet became hopelessly 
entangled in some straps of the opened lug¬ 
gage, and before the spectators could catch 
their breath, the young man was sent 
sprawling full length on the wharf, the bird¬ 
cage flying from his hand, and turning 
several somersaults in its hasty flight over 
the boards. 

The cage crashed against a pile of luggage, 
the contact being so great that the bottom 
flew off, liberating one or two of the birds 
in the open air. Mortified beyond words, 
Dickie had gained his feet in a moment, and 
catching the cage, tried to hold the top 
down so that he could keep the rest prisoners. 
But his heart smote him, for he saw two 
frightened little birds incircling a space 
above his head, and, glancing to the ground, 
observed one yellow songster lying mu ;e at 
his feet. 

44 Good Heavens! I’ve killed it,” exclaimed 
he, very red in the face. He caught it up 
in the palm of his hand. The bird was 
dead, or appeared to be so, and his heart 
sank as he thought of Miss Winwood. In 
an instant almost she was beside him. 

s< Oh, what are you doing f” she cried, 
with wide, frightened eyes. 

44 I’m afraid it’s already done,” said 
Dickie sheepishly. 44 Believe me, Miss 
Winwood, I wouldn’t have made such a mess 
for the world. Two are loose up there, 
flying round, and look at this ”—he held 
out his hand— 44 he is dead—or, perhaps, 
he’s only fainted.” 

Instantly she clapped her hand over the 
stricken bird. 44 Let me take it,” she said 
breathlessly. 44 Poor little thing! It is 
dead. But the others—oh, straighten the 
cage, and cover it up, quick ! Quick! Mr. 
Mortimer ! ” Mortimer had joined them. 

44 Beg pardon, miss,” said a voice behind 
them, 44 but I guess another has been killed, 
too. I see him lying here beneath the 
cracks of these trunks.” 

Looking behind, they saw one of the 
inspectors down on his knees, trying to fish 
out something with his long pencil. 

44 Oh, where?” cried Miss Winwood. 
44 Just wait a moment. I will get it.” 

44 Never mind. I’ve got him now,” returned 
the inspector, after several attempts with 
the pencil. 44 Here he is—dead, I guess.” 

He took the bird, an ordinary canary, in 
his hand, and was about to hand it to Miss 
Winwood when something attracted his 
attention. Looking at it again, he squeezed 
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it a trifle, then held it closer to his eyes. 
He glanced towards the cage, then looked at 
the three people. Again he squeezed the bird. 

“ Oh! ” It was a smothered cry from Miss 
Win wood. 

“ Seems to me this bird has been dead a 
long while,” he said at length, significantly, 
and peering closer. “Ahem! Any more 
of them dead P ” he inquired, reaching out 
for the cage. 

“Rather a fat bird, too,” hummed the 
inspector. The next moment he had run a 
thumb-nail up the bird’s yellow breast, 
then pressed it open before the eyes of the 
small crowd which had congregated. Out 
rolled something glistening like jewels, red, 
green, and white—they were jewels, indeed; 
rarest of rubies, diamonds and emeralds, 
and they now lay a glittering mass in the 
officer’s hand. “ A right fat bird,” he 
hummed on. “ How many more dead ones 
have you ? ” he said, taking the cage from 
FitzHugh, who relinquished it as limply as 
a rag, and stood staring open-eyed and 
open - mouthed. Miss Winwood looked 
stoically at the floor. Mortimer was 
speechless with astonishment. 

As the officer lifted the paper, they saw 
inside, sitting primly on the perches, four 
more little birds—all songless, all very fat. 
Around these were flying two live canaries, 
considerably thinner and very much 
frightened. 

It was only the motionless ones the 
inspector reached after. Tearing one from 
the perch where its tiny feet had been 
fastened on by a delicate wire, he also laid 
open its little yellow breast. Out from this 
fell the biggest diamond Mortimer and 
FitzHugh had ever seen in private hands. 

“We’ve been looking for this diamond 
for six weeks,” said the inspector drily, 
“ and if you will be so kind, you will please 
tep this way with me.” 

Save for a livid spot on either cheek, Miss 
Winwood was deathly white. She looked 
helplessly at her two companions. 

“ Never mind,” whispered Mortimer, sud¬ 
denly coming to his senses, for the girl 
looked so pitifully terrified. “ The best 
way is to go with him. We’ll help you all 
we can.” 

The inspector smiled. “ The woman is a 
smuggler,” he said. “This sort of thing 
has been going on for two years ; I think 
we will unearth the whole crowd of you, 
now. The gentleman who had the birdcage 
will please walk in front of me.” 

At this Miss Winwood stepped forward. 
“ These gentlemen have nothing to do with 
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this,” she said firmly. “I trust you will 
not detain them here.” 

“ I shall have to make inquiries,” said the 
officer. 

“ What the young lady says is true,” said 
Mortimer, “ but we will gladly remain until 
she can satisfactorily explain matters.” 

“I am afraid the lady cannot explain. 
She has been wanted for some time. She 
is now under arrest. You, also, if found 
implicated.” 

“ He is not,” exclaimed the girl hysteri¬ 
cally. “Perhaps I can explain, too, when 
the time comes.” 

“ I hope so, indeed,” said the officer. 

There were numberless details gone 
through in the custom office—details which 
showed Mortimer and FitzHugh that this 
girl, although charming, beautiful, and to 
all appearances a lady by birth, was no other 
than one of the clever smugglers who had 
lately been causing the Government untold 
annoyance. That she was a tool there was 
no doubt, but, notwithstanding, she was de¬ 
tained as a guest of the authorities: Mor¬ 
timer and FitzHugh were permitted to 
depart. When the two men went away, each 
gave her his hand, and neither in his heart 
could quite condemn her. A smuggler! 
This beautiful creature a smuggler! 

Depressed and disheartened by the blow, 
the men drove to their hotel in a closed car¬ 
riage. For a while there was silence, when 
suddenly FitzHugh pulled down the blind 
with a jerk. “ I feel too mean to look at 
anything,” he said, “ after leaving her in 
such a place.” 

“ She certainly was a charming young 
person,” said Mortimer. 

“ That’s just it,” groaned FitzHugh, “ bo 
charming that one can’t forget. My heart 
seems sinking in a hole.” 

“ It will wear off—it will wear off with 
you,” said Mortimer. “There are deeper 
holes than you dream of, Dickie.” 

“ But it’s a blow—an awful blow.” 

Mortimer said nothing. 

They never saw Miss Winwood again. 
Much to their gratification, however, some 
time later they read that the girl had been 
allowed to go. The Government had con¬ 
fiscated the jewels. Months passed and 
neither Mortimer nor FitzHugh spoke of the 
affair. In the heart of each remained a 
tender spot for the girl whose whereabouts 
they did not even know. But one night as 
the two men sat over dinner Mortimer put 
down his glass suddenly and remarked: 

“ I say, Dickie, I wonder who on earth 
old Sir Matthew (Railway’s double was ? ” 
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Stories are the natural food of children, and most of our little ones to-day 
are either story-starved or fed upon ill-chosen stories. The proper 
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ADOLPHUS. * * 

& 

The story of « 

A DOLPHUS was helping his mother to 
weed in the flower border of her 
kitchen garden. It was almost 
summer; the birds were singing as if their 
hearts were full of joy, and butterflies, as 
they flitted from flower to flower, carried 
messages of sunshine. He was very happy, 
and tugged with his fat little hands at any¬ 
thing he thought a weed. 

Adolphus, aged two and a half years, very 
small and podgy, was scarcely taller than the 
narcissus flowers or big yellow daisies which 
grew in the border. 

“ Mummie, I’se pulled up a velly big 
weed ! ” said he, as he toddled over to his 
mother, carrying with him his big weed. 

“ Addie, you naughty little monkey! 
What have you done ? You’ve walked 
right over the part I have weeded and 
made so tidy, and now you have pulled up 
my precious iris. Oh ! what shall I do ? 
You have broken it, and I can never plant 
it again.” 

“ I’se velly sorry, mummie, dears ; but 
Addie was a clevers boy to pulls it up, wasn’t 
me?” 

His mother felt angry with him as she 
saw that her valuable plant was destroyed. 

“ You are very unkind to vour mother, 
Addie, and I don’t think that she will allow 
you to weed in her border again if you are 
so stupid as to pull up a good plant instead 
of a weed.” 

He stood sadly before her with the broken 
plant in his hand. 

“ Can I’se mends it, mummie, does oo 
fink, and make it stands up again like a 
gee-gee ? ” 

“ No, Addie, I am afraid you can never do 
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child*s dream. 

that, you have hurt it too much. Now 
you must go to bed, for there is Nannie 
coming to fetch you.” 

“ But, mummie, dears, I’se much rather 
stay with oo, and try and makes se poor ickle 
plant stand up.” 

Addie was beginning to cry. 

“Do as you are told, Adolphus; go at 
once with Nannie. Say good-night to me. 
You may take the plant to the nursery and 
put it in water if you like, and perhaps the 
fairies will show you how to mend it; but 
they will not come to naughty little boys, 
so you must do as mummie tells you, and 
go to bed and to sleep very quickly.” 

Adolphus kissed his mother and, taking 
his wheelbarrow, allowed his nurse to lead 
him quietly away. 

The iris was placed in a jar of water, and 
when Addie said his prayers that evening at 
Nannie’s knees he prayed God to make the 
poor plant grow roots again, so that it could 
stand up as before in his mother's border. 

In the darkness of the night there shot 
through the chink of the window curtains 
in the nursery a bright ray of light, which 
settled itself upon Addie’s cot in a line with 
his little snub nose. He awoke very 
quickly, sat up in bed, and rubbed his eyes. 
The light was so bright, it took him some 
time before he could get used to it, but as 
he looked at it he beheld a tiny yellow man 
sitting upon the ray, who smiled sweetly at 
him and in a small voice said : 

“ I have come from His Majesty the Sun 
—I am one of his messengers, and if you will 
come with me I will convey you into His 
Majesty’s presence.” 

Adolphus stood up in his cot and thanked 
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the little man, and said he would be pleased 
to go with him. He was delighted, for he 
knew it must be one of the fairies his mother 
said might come to him. 

“ You may sit behind me, there is 
plenty of room on this ray,” said the 
messenger. 

Without any trouble Adolphus found him¬ 
self passing through the window curtains 
without having to draw them acide, out into 
the garden, floating above the apple trees, 
and over the yew hedges into the great 
ploughed field which divides the pine wood 
from his mother’s garden, on and on, right 
into the pine wood itself. 

“ His Majesty the Sun was sorry for you 
this evening,” said the messenger to Addie. 
44 He saw what happened to the iris, and he 
observed that it was a mistake on your part, 
and he also observed that you did not cry 
when your mother blamed you, and he also 
took special note that you went to bed 
quietly, instead of howling, as you often do 
when you go to bed; consequently His 
gracious Majesty commanded me to bring 
you into his most glorious presence that he 
may bestow the honour of Ray-light upon 
you.” 

This was a grand kind of speech for so 
tiny a man to make, and to so young a 
person as Adolphus, and yet he found no 
difficulty in understanding what the messen¬ 
ger said. 

Addie again thanked him, but could not 
help saying that he thought the sun had 
gone to bed. 

44 So he has, so he has, but it soon will be 
time for him to get up; you are to be the 
first person he sees upon rising.” 

Adolphus felt very proud. 

They were gliding swiftly as an arrow in 
and out between the branches of pine trees. 
A soft blue light was over everything, and 
Addie noticed hundreds of birds sitting upon 
the branches, tidying their feathers and 
chirping softly. Butterflies and bees, 
stretching their wings after a good night’s 
rest, were all ready to be off, but something 
seemed to be keeping them waiting. The 
messenger said : 

“ It is because His Majesty has not yet 
shown his glorious face above the edge of the 
earth, and until they have seen him and 
sung their hymn of praise to him they are 
unable to do their daily work.” 

Suddenly there was a burst of song from 
all the birds in the wood and a humming of 
hundreds of bees and other insects, and a 
soft, rosy glow spread over the sky, out 
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of which appeared the dazzling face of 
the sun. 

Addie could not explain to me how it 
happened that he felt himself held in the 
sun’s close embrace. It was like sitting in 
the middle of a large kitchen fire without 
being hurt or burnt by it, and as he sat 
thus the sun said : 

64 1 saw all that happened in your garden 
last evening. I saw that it was a mistake, 
and that you did not mean to hurt the plant 
or to grieve your mother, and I saw that 
you tried hard to be obedient and good; 
therefore as a reward I decided to give you 
something which will heal the plant and 
make your mother happy.” 

Adolphus thanked His Majesty. 

44 It is just three o’clock now,” said the 
Sun; 44 by half-past seven you will be in your 
bed again; for four hours you must lie in 
my heart while I burn into you the power of 
my ray-light, so that when ytfu possess it you 
may heal those whom you have wounded 
through your mistakes, and with a kiss you 
will give happiness wherever you go.” 

I have been obliged to leave off there, for 
Addie could tell me no more. 

He cannot remember how he got back to 
bed ; all he knows is that he awoke to find 
the sunshine streaming into the nursery and 
Nannie bending over him laughing, and 
saying : 

44 Well, I never ! Your face is as red as 
the sun’s, and quite as shining.” 

You may be sure the first thing he did 
when he jumped out of bed was to go and 
see the iris. There it was, still in the jar. 
It looked pleased to see him, so he went 
straight and kissed it, and, to his surprise, 
a thrill ran right through it. 

44 Kiss it again,” said a voice, which Addie 
knew to be the sun’s. He kissed it again, 
and something round appeared at the end of 
its 8 tern. 

44 Kiss it again,” said the same voice, and 
Addie kissed it a third time, and saw 
through the transparent glass of the jar 
roots coming out of the round lump at the 
end of the plant’s stem. 

He clapped his hands and jumped for joy, 
and shouted 44 Mummie, mummie, I’se 
mended se poor ickle plant, I’se mended 
hima ! ” 

His mother came into the nursery, and 
when she saw what had happened she was 
so delighted she nearly hugged Adolphus to 
bits. Then they both ran into the garden 
and planted the iris in the old place, and 
now it has grown big and strong. 
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CAP O’ RUSHES. *.***** 

The story of little Cap o’ Rushes and her pretty conceits and deceits is a fairy tale of 
the most delightful type . To know how good it is , one should hear it read by the reader of 
“ The Fairyland Society ” at the entertainments given to the poor children of the slums 
of London . No child can resist the humour of Cap o’ Rushes ’ adventures ; 


W ELL, there was once a very rich 
gentleman, and he’d three 
daughters, and he thought he’d 
see how fond they were of him. So he 
says to the first: 

“ How much do you love me, my dear ? ” 
“ Why,” says she, “ as I love my life.” 

44 That’s good,” says he. 

So he says to the second : 

44 How much do you love me, my dear ? ” 

44 Why,” says she, 44 better nor all the 
world.” 

44 That’s good,” says he. 

So he says to the third : 

“ How much do you love me, my dear ? ” 
44 Why, I love you as fresh meat loves 
salt,” says she. 

Well, he was that angry. 

“ You don’t love me at all,” says he, “ and 
in my house you stay no more.” So he 
drove her out there and then, and shut the 
door in her face. 

Well, she went away, on and on, till she 
came to a fen, and there she gathered a lot 
of rushes and made them into a kind of a 
sort of a cloak with a hood, to cover her 
from head to foot, and to hide her fine 
clothes. And then she went on and on till 
she came to a great house. 

44 Do you want a maid ? ” says she. 4 
44 No, we don’t,” says they. 

44 1 haven’t nowhere to go,” says she ; 
44 and I ask no wages, and do any sort of 
work,” says she. 

* 44 Well,” says they, “ if you like to wash 
the pots and scrape the saucepans you may 
stay.” 

So she stayed there and washed the pots 
and scraped the saucepans, and did all the 
dirty work. And because she gave no name 
they called her “ Cap o’ Rushes.” 

Well, one day there was to be a great 
dance a little way off, and the servants were 
allowed to go and look on at the grand 
people. Cap o’ Rushes said she was too 
tired to go, and she stayed at home. But 
when they were gone she offed with her cap 
o’ rushes and. cleaned herself, and went to 
the dance. And no one there was so finely 
dressed as she. 

Well, who should be there but her master’s 
eon, and what should he do but fall in love 

EeprinU&> by permission, fr ow “ English Fairy 
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with her the minute he set eyes on her ? He 
wouldn’t dance with anyone else. 

But before the dance was done Cap o’ 
Rushes slipped off, and away she went home. 
And when the other maids came back she 
was pretending to be asleep with her cap o’ 
rushes on. 

Well, next morning they said to her: 
44 You did miss a sight, Cap o’ Rushes! ” 

44 What was that ? ” says she. 

44 Why, the beautifullest lady you ever 
see dressed right gay and grand ! The 
young master he never took his eyes off her.” 

44 Well, I should have liked to have seen 
her,” says Cap o’ Rushes. 

44 Well, there’s to be another dance this 
evening, and perhaps she’ll be there.” 

But, come the evening, Cap o’ Rushes said 
she was too tired to go with them. Howso¬ 
ever, when they were gone, she offed with 
her cap o’ rushes and cleaned herself, and 
away she went to the dance. 

The master’s son had been reckoning on 
seeing her, and he danced with no one else, 
and never took his eyes off her. But, before 
the dance was over, she slipped off, and 
home she went, and when the maids came 
back she pretended to be asleep with her 
cap o’ rushes on. 

Next day they said to her again : 

44 Well, Cap o’ Rushes, you should ha* 
been there to see the lady. There she was 
again, gay and grand, and the young master 
he never took his eyes off her.” 

44 Well, there,” says she, 44 1 should ha’ 
liked to ha’ seen her.” 

44 Well,” says they, 44 there’s a dance 
again this evening, and you must go with us, 
for she’s sure to be there.” 

Well, come this evening, Cap o’ Rushes 
said she was too tired to go, and do what they 
would she stayed at home. But when they 
were gone she offed with her cap o’ rushes 
and cleaned herself, and away she went to 
the dance. 

The master’s son was rarely glad when he 
saw her. 

He danced with none but her, and never 
took his eyes off her. When she wouldn’t 
tell him her name, nor where she came from, 
he gave her a ring, and told her if he didn’t 
see her again he should die. 
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Well, before the dance was over, off she 
slipped, and home she went, and when the 
maids came home she was pretending to be 
asleep, with her cap o’ rushes on. 

Well, next day they said to her : 

“ There, Cap o’ Rushes, you didn’t come 
last night, ami now you won’t see the lady, 
for there’s no more dances.” 

“ Well, I should have rarely liked to have 
seen her,” says she. 

The master’s son, he tried every way to 
find out where the lady was gone, but go 
where he might, and ask whom he might, 
he never heard anything about her. And he 
got wome and worse for the love of her till 
he had to keep his bed. 

“ Make some gruel for the young master,” 
they said to the cook. “ He’s dying for 
love of the lady.” 

The cook, she set about making it when 
Cap o’ Rushes came in. 

“ What are you a-doing of ? ” says she. 

“ I’m going to make some gruel for the 
young master,” says the cook, “ for he’s 
dying for love of the lady.” 

w Let me make it,” says Cap o’ Rushes. 

Well, the cook wouldn’t at first, but at last 
she said “ Yes,” and Cap o’ Rushes made the 
gruel And when she had made it she slipped 
the ring into it on the sly, before the cook 
took it upstairs. 

The young man he drank it and then he 
saw the ring at the bottom. 

“ Send for the cook,” says he. 

So up she comes. 

“ Who made this gruel here ? ” says he. 

“ I did,” says the cook, for she was 
frightened. 

And he looked at her. 

“ No, you didn’t,” says he. “ Say who 
did it, and you shan’t be harmed.” 

“Well, then, ’twas Cap o’ Rushes,” 
says she. 


“ Send Cap o’ Rushes here,” says he. 

60 Cap o’ Rushes came. 

“ Did you make my gruel ? ” says he: 

“ Yes, I did,” says she. 

“ Where did you get this ring ? ” says he: 

“ From him that gave it me,” says she. 

“ Who are you, then ? ” says the young mas. 

“ I’ll show you,” says she. And she 
oiled with her cap o’ rushes, and there she 
was in her beautiful clothes. 

Well, the master’s son, he got well vety 
soon, and they were ]bo be married in a little 
time. It was to be a very grand wedding, 
and everyone was asked from far and near. 

And Uap o’ Rushes’ father was asked. 
But she never told anybody who she was. 

But before the wedding she went to the 
cook, and says she : 

“ I want you to dress every dish without a 
mite of salt.” 

“ That’ll be rare nasty,” says the cook. 

“ That don’t signify, says she. 

“ Very well,” says the cook. 

Well, the wedding-day came, and the) 
were married. And after they were married 
all the company sat down to the dinner. 
When they began to eat the moat, that was 
so tasteless they couldn’t eat it. But Cap 
o’ Rushes’ father he tried first one dish and 
then another, and then he burst out crying. 

“ What is the matter ? ” said the master’s 
son to him. 

“ Oh ! ” says he, “ I had a daughter. 
And I asked her how much she loved me. 
And she said : * As much as fresh meat lovea 
salt.’ And I turned her from my door, for 
I thought she didn’t love me. And now I 
see she loved me best of all. And she may 
be dead for aught I know.” 

“ No, father; here she is ! ” says Cap o’ 
Rushes. And she goes up to him and putc 
her arms round him. 

And so they were happy eve** after. 


LITTLE BOY BLUE AND HIS TIN SOLDIER. 


He stood on the lid of the nursery stove, 
That brave little soldier of lead, 
Carelessly left there by Little Boy Blue 
As he noisily trudged off to bed. 


The lid glowed red from the scorching heed 
Of the terrible flames below. 

And the soldier sighed as his coat peeled off, 
For he hadn't another , you know! 


He was dressed in a suit of the brightest red, 
And he wore an expansive smile, 

And he thought to himself , with a soldier's pride. 
u Thejfoe put me on guard for a while ! ” 


Then he lost his smile and his eyebrows, too , 
And he thrilled with a vague dismay , 

As his gun curled up with the terrible heat / 
Yet he would not run away. 


Little Boy Blue, when the morning came, 
Searched for the soldier in red, 

But all he found on the nursery stove 
Was a shapeless lump of lead! 
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CHAPTER XX///. 

The Tell-Tdie Fragment. 

EXT morning Mrs. Dcedes appeared in 
Dora's room with a countenance which 
seemed trying to appear magnanimous. 

“ Well, Miss Frere,” said she, “ I hare a letter 
from Dr. Palmer Ringwood. The ponders hare 
been analysed, and they contain a quantity of 
morphia which would be a fatal dose for anyone 
whose constitution had not been used to the drug. 
But Dr. Palmer Ringwood thinks we ought to be 
very careful as to how we believe you responsible 
for this.” 

“ There I quite agree with him,” said Dora drily. 

“ We see quite well that if your lover urged you 
to administer a certain powder, assuring you that 
it was soothing and harmless, you would be suffi¬ 
ciently under his influence to trust him implicitly.” 

“ That might be so, if I had a lover,” replied the 
giri, “ but I have no lover, and I have never adminis¬ 
tered to nvy patient any medicine of any kind 
whatsoever except the powders prescribed by Dr- 
Ben tley.” 

“ Well*” said Mrs. Deedes, “ you do indeed seem 
a truthful girl* and it is hard to discredit what yon 
say. If that is true, your lover must have^found 
means to Change the powders. I suppose he asked 
you to Mtow them to him, or something of the 
kind t We must either believe that, or believe you 
to be telling lies in the most bare-faced manner; 
for Mr. Deedes, after the doctor s visit yesterday, 
went round to all the chemists' shops in the neigh¬ 
bourhood* and at Arley found that the gentleman 
in questiOQ had made a large purchase of morphia 
recently* signing his name in the book kept for the 
purpose-—* Duncan Grant.' ” 

Dora laughed a little bitterly. “ Anybody could 
sign Mr. Grant's name,” she said; “ but, as a matter 
of fact* he always signs it—D. Otway Grant, and 
not Duncan Grant. Beware of the Dog , Mrs, 
Deedes; a forged signature will do you very little 
good when things come to be inquired into.” 

Mrs. Deedes flushed purple ; apparently Dora had 
always the power to rouse her wrath; but to-day 
she had evidently some strong motive for keeping 
her temper* for she answered quite temperately: 

**I repeat, Mist Frere, you are a young girl* 
inexperienced* and full of qualities which we 
admire. We are very sorry you should have fallen 
under the influence of a bad man, but we wish to 
give you another chance. Now that you know 
that everything is found out, you are not, we think, 
likely again to attempt the same tactics which 
have proved so disastrous. Of course we shall not 
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and cannot keep you permanently; but we are 
willing that you should remain to the end of your 
month, and again take charge of Mrs. Grant, under 
strict supervision. We do this merely to enable 
you to make a fresh start; and we should like to 
give you a strong, though friendly warning against 
the young man at the Manor House.” 

Dora shook her head slowly. * * No, Mrs. Deedes,” 
she said in a low voice, “ that is impossible. I 
have been treated in this house as J never expected 
to be treated. I find myself in an atmosphere of 
plot and intrigue, in a house where people open my 
boxes, and hide things in my possessions to incrimi¬ 
nate me. I cannot accept any sort of kindness or 
indulgence at your hands, and I will not work for 
you any more. It is kind of you to say that you do 
not think very badly of me, and I wish I could return 
the compliment; but I cannot. I believe you to 
be a most untrustworthy woman, and I do not find 
myself able to believe a word you say. If you 
think proper to send me to the police-station on 
a charge of drugging Mrs. Grant, I am quite ready 
to go, and to defend myself in open court; in fact* 
whether you do this or not, I shall bring an action 
against you for defamation of character. I am 
no baby to be frightened by your threats. You 
quite mistook me if you thought I could be 
intimidated.” 

To her intense astonishment, Mrs. Deedes to this 
speech only replied earnestly: '* Every word you say 
enables me to see more clearly that you are an 
honest girl. There is something under the surface 
here, and I cannot understand it. Will it turn 
out at last that you are right and I wrong, and that 
Liz is not to be trusted ? Do you seriously assure 
me that those powders found in your handkerchief- 
box were not in the letter that you received yester¬ 
day morning ? ” 

“ Most certainly they were not*” said Dora. 

Mrs. Deedes, who had been standing, sat down 
upon the bed. Her face was thoughtful; she 
really looked puzzled. The girl Who watched her 
was puzzled, too. If this woman was acting, she 
was doing it better than Dora had thought possible. 

“ I can't understand it,” said Mrs. Deedes with 
a worried air. “ It is a conspiracy of some kind. 
Surely it can't be anything to do with the Fosters t ” 
She looked keenly and sharply at Dora Its she pro¬ 
nounced this name. The girl merely shook her 
head. 

“ I don't know who the Fostopt may bs,” she 
rejoined. (< 1 never heard of them.'* 

“They are the relations of Mrs. Grant's first 
husband*” said Mrs. Deedes, “ and they are very 
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anxious for faor death. Now, I am confident that 
the man who calls himself Duncan Grant must 
have* something to do with these -people, because 
he knows th^ poor old thing’s weak point. She 
began her morphia taking before'Mr. Grant’s 
death, you know. We thought she -was broken 
of it,” • 

“ Well,” said Dora, “ I told you she had taken 
it, the first night I came. I made no secret of it. 
Surely, Mrs. Deedes, yon must have the sense to 
*T*e that, if I came to you as the emissary of the 
Fosters, or whoever they are, with instructions 
to secretly murder my patient by inches with 
morphia, I should have been most unlikely to 
mention the thing at all—certainly I should never 
have told you that she was taking it.” 

“Yes, I see that,” said Mrs. Deedes slowly. 

“ Of course I see it. But it leaves me more in the 
dark than ever; for, if you haven’t been giving it' 
to her, knowingly—who has ? Who has ? Tell 
me that! ” 

“ Have you perfect confidence in Dr. Bentley ? ” 
asked Dora, as indifferently as she could. 

Mrs. Deedes lifted her eyes and looked at he 
fixedly. “ Oh, yes,” she said. “ What makes 
you say that ? ” 

“ Well, it was he who prescribed those j>owders. 
Of course he showed p harmless prescription to Dr. 
Ringwood; but that could be easily managed, I 
should think. Still, there are other ways in which 
the stuff could have been given. I was away two 
hours each day. Liz could have given it then.” 

Mrs. Deedes shook her head. “ I never left her 
after that first day,” said she pensively. 

“ Well,” said Dora, “ it’s very mysterious.” 

“ Don’t you trust Dr. Bentley ? ” suddenly 
asked Mrs. Deedes. 

“ l know nothing of him ; but I do not think his 
looks inspire confidence,” replied Dora rather 
haughtily. “ However, I ought not to say such 
things. I have not much more reason to suspect 
him than you have to suspect me.” 

“ I’m sure, if we’ve been hard upon you, I’m 
very sorry,” said the wora<m almosthumbly.. 
44 But I don’t 9cem to know whom to trust, and 
that's the truth.” 

“ Who sleot with Mrs. Grant last night ? ” asked 
Dora. 

“ Liz.” 

44 Had she a bad night T ’* 

44 Awful, she says.” 

44 It's not true,” said Dora tranquilly, “ for I 
was awake nearly all night, and I never heard 
a sound.” 

“ Well, that’s against Liz, isn't it ? ” said Mrs. 
Deedes, whom the statement seemed to interest. 

Dora had made up her mind that it would serve ^ 
no good end to tell this woman of Bentley’s extra- 
Oidipary intrusion of the night before. She 
would, like all coarse-minded women, be unable to 
belieye^that he could have taken such a step with¬ 
out encouragement; or might have thought the 
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whole story concocted, in order to create prejudice 
against Bentley. 

“Well,” said Mrs/ Deedes, after a'while, “I 
am sure, if you are too'deeply’offended, to-fake 
charge of Barbara to-night, I don’t kllow whijp L to 
do. There’s^ nobody but Liz to do jail the work of 
the house, and she can’t be up all night as. well, 
and there’s not a soul to be got in the village. 
Couldn’t you arrange just to stop one more night, 
and I’ll send Mr. Deedes to wire to London for a 
trained attendant ? We could not get her to-night, 
but we could in course of to-morrow, I should 
think ; and then you could leave to-morrow if you 
still wished it.” “ 

“ I must insist upon leaving this house to¬ 
morrow,” said Dora. 44 But if you v think I am to 
be trusted, I will take charge of Mrs. Grant to-night, 
and hand her over to a properly quhlijiedc nurse 
to-morrow. If I am with her all the time, I will 
guarantee that she is not drugged;. but we shall 
have a terrible time with her. You ought to 
have a doctor in attendance, for I do not* believe 
it w'ould be safe to put her right off the stuff all 
at once; it might kill'her. I fancy that a doctor 
would recommend hypodermic injections in smaller 
and smaller quantities. But, even if all this 
unpleasantness had not arisen, I could not under¬ 
take the nursing of such a case; it is by no means 
what I wished or expected when I oarae to 
you.” 

44 1 suppose not,” said Mr*. Deedes, with a 
relieved look on her face. She strolled towards the 
window'. 44 1 hope,” she said, 44 that you won t 
bear malice for what has happened. If those 
powders were put into your letter by somebody else, 
the whole thing ought to be sifted to the very 
bottom. I can’t think how it could be done.” 

The breeze was coming in freshly through the 
open window', and she stretched out her hand to 
close it; then stopped short, uttering a slight 
exclamation. Dora stepped forward. On the 
projecting latch of the casement there fluttered a 
little three-cornered bit of cloth not more than an 
inch across. Mrs. Deedes detached it with her 
lingers, and looked at it keenly. Then she bent 
her beady eyes to the silk The nails of a boot had 
made a distinct impression there, and a little fresh 
soil, slightly mossy, lay beside it. 

With a quick glance at the girl, who stood 
immovable, Mrs. Deedes craned out her head into 
the yard, looking fixedly down. In the bright 
morning light there was a slight evidence of dis¬ 
turbance among the grass-grown stones. Hardly 
noticeable unless the eye were drawn to it, but 
distinct. One tuft of coarse grass was dented 
visibly downward by the foot of the ladder, and 
there had been a very slight scattering of soil hero 
and there. . ' 

The woman drew in her head and again looked 
at Dora. * \ 

“ This is the way somebody comes in,” she said 
shortly, with , a curious look. 44 Hie person who 
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gets in here might meddle with the powders in 
yottr box.” 

44 I think it more than likely,” said Dora com¬ 
posedly. “I should never be surprised at any¬ 
thing that happened in this house.” 

“ I believe you know who it is I ” cried the 
woman with sudden passion. 

4 * We can easily find out,” returned Dora. 44 He 
has obligingly left us a pattern of his coat. Will 
you give it to me, please t ” 

" No, miss. I'll keep it,” said Mrs. Deedes, 
trembling. 

Dora went up to her. " Listen,” she said 
firmly. “ You just now said that you were 
inclined to trust me. I tell you now that I do 
not trust you in the least. If my character is to 
be attacked, this bit of cloth is of immense value 
to me, and I will have it.” 

44 Nonsense ! ” cried Mrs. Deedes. 

Dora held out her hand. 44 If you will not give 
it up,” she said, 44 1 will go at once and send the 
police for it.” 

A retort trembled upon Mrs. Deedes’ tongue, 
but she repressed it. 44 Bee here,” she said, 41 a 
deal may hang on this bit of cloth, for both of 
us.” 

44 It may, and it does,” said Dora tranquilly. 
44 1 will see that it is not made away with. Do 
you hear me ? That piece of cloth must and shall 
be kept. Give it to me and I will put it in my 
purse.” 

There was evidently a struggle going on in the 
mind of Mrs. Deedes. She grew purple, and then 
pale, and stood breathing heavily. 

44 If I give this up to you, will you promise 
solemnly to produce it when called upon, and to 
return for the next twenty-four hours to your 
duties without ill-feeling between us ? ” she asked 
at lash 

44 Yes. I give you my promise to both these 
things,” returned Dora resolutely. 

44 And now,” she continued, when the morsel of 
Dr. Bentley's coat lay in her purse— 44 now may I 
ask permission to write to the Manor House to 
Mrs. Grant, to tell her to expect me to-morrow 
afternoon ? ” 

“ No, that you shall not! ” cried the woman, with 
a burst of excitement— 44 not if I was to see every 
word you wrote! Do you think, with all that’s 
oome and gone, I could run the risk of that ? 
How do I know but what you have a cipher 
code to write to them with ? How do I 
know——” 

44 But, if you distrust me so profoundly, why not 
let me go at once ? ” cried Dora, in deep indig¬ 
nation. 

44 Oh, no, my fine lady. I’ve got your promise to 
stay till to-morrow, and that you shall keep, or 
my name’s not Martha Deedes! ” cried this 
extraordinary person, dashing out of the 
door, and banging it furiously behind 
her. 


CHAPTER XXIV . 

Tht Making of a Will. 

HEN Dora appeared in Barbara’s day. 
room, her patient set up a howl of ecstasy 
and, struggling with difficulty to her feet, 
tottered across the carpet and fell prone into her 
nurse’s arms. 

The poor creature tried to jabber out fragments 
of talk, which Dora could only imperfectly under¬ 
stand. There had been, ever since her ooming to 
the house, a partial paralysis of the tongue, which 
made Barbara averse to the effort of speech as 
a rule. But to-day her separation from the only 
creature she oared about, and her finding her again, 
seemed to operate powerfully upon the remnants 
of her mind. She poured forth volumes of uncouth 
sound, and was much distressed at finding that 
she could not make herself understood. 

Some words were repeated so often as to emerge 
from the babble with something like distinctness. 
The names of Gladys and Bentley were constantly 
pronounced, with symptoms of strong distaste, 
and then came the words 44 heaps and heaps of 
money,” repeated about twenty times. 

To humour her, Dora began to question her. 
41 Yes, heaps and heaps of money,” she said sooth¬ 
ingly. 44 Does it all belong to Barbara ? ” 

The poor creature assented, with every symptom 
of satisfaction. 

44 All for you—all for you,” she chattered. 
44 Give Barbara the pen—and ink in a bottle.” 

Never since Dora had to do with her had she 
asked for a pen, or shown any desire to handle 
one. To-day, though her eyes were glassy, her 
cheeks puffy, her whole aspect that of increased 
illness, she was no doubt less under the influence 
of the drug than usual, and much more animated 
in consequence. Somewhat curious to see what 
she would do, Dora brought the paper and pen 
from her own room, and lifted her to a chair by 
the table. Barbara took the pen, and, to her 
astonishment, began to write in a fluent, though 
straggling hand— 

44 1, Barbara Foster-” ' 

Here she broke off, shook her head, and pushed 
away the paper. Dora did not prompt her, but 
put another sheet before her, and waited to see 
what she would do. She began again. 

44 1, Barbara Grant, being in my right mind, 
and capable of managing my own affairs, do hereby 
will and bequeath all the money I die possessed 
of to Dora Frere.” 

The girl stared. The spelling was quite correct; 
the meaning clear. It was a will. She was divided 
between a desire to laugh and cry. 

44 You are kind to me, dear,” she said, stroking 
the poor grey head. 44 But you know I do not want 
your money, and you are not going to die ! ” 

44 Oh, yes, yes, yes, going to die ; Gladys says so ! ” 
moaned the poor old thing, rubbing her head 
against Dora's sleeve like a fond animal 
44 They talk nonsense, don’t believe them; 
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you are going to get quite well,” cheerfully said 
Dora. “ See here, we are going to play with the 
pretty beads now.” 

But the woman pushed away the beads she 
loved, with shaking, fevered hand. 

“ Not done yet,” she muttered, “ must go on. 
Must put name here.” 

She took up the pen again, and read what she had 
written, nodding in approval Then looked again 
At the girl, and with much difficulty managed to say: 

“ Other names here; two more.” 

“ Witnesses ? ” asked. Dora wonderingly. 
Barbara was overcome with joy, nodding violently, 
And making great efforts to say the word, “ wit¬ 
nesses.” 

“ Well,” said Dora, “ there are no witnesses 
here, are there 7 Let us do without them. It 
won’t really matter, you know.” Barbara looked 
reproachfully at her. 

“ Matter very much,” she said, and with a 
cunning grin, added: ”1 remember all about 
that.” Then, laying her hand with emphasis 
-on the paper, “ Make this good will,” said she 
earnestly. “ Mind, it’s a good wilL” 

. “Of course it is,” said Dora brightly. “But 
I don’t Bee how we can get witnesses, do 
you 7 ” 

Barbara sat looking very downcast for some time. 
Then, as if inspired with a new and bright idea, Bhe 
gave a little shout, and signed the paper with her 
own name. Pushing it towards Dora, she selected 
an envelope and made her understand that the 
paper was to be folded and put in. Then, taking 
the pen, she wrote quite legibly a name and an 
address: 

Mrs. Foster, 

25 Chestnut Avenue, 

Ealing. 

She watched Dora seal it and stamp it, and made 
many incoherent murmurs, which seemed to be her 
way of stating that Mrs. Foster would find people 
to witness the writing. 

The girl determined that, on the morrow, when 
she left, the curious document should be posted, 
and she would write to the name and address 
given, or possibly, if Mrs. Grant advised it, go 
there herself, and inform the Fosters of the state 
of affairs. She carefully noted the address, so 
as to remember it, and put the letter inside her 
own dress, with the little photo which Duncan had 
■so imprudently sent. 

The last will and testament disposed of, Barbara’s 
flickering interest seemed to die away. She did not 
care to play with her toys, she pushed things 
wholesale to the £oor. with petulant sweeps of her 
arm. By degrees began that feeble wailing, 
which her nurse had heard once or twice before, 
the expression of a terrible craving which the 
wretched being could not understand. 

All the day the girl was unwearying in her 
patience and tender in her pitifulness, but the 
symptoms grew worse and steadily worse. During 
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the afternoon Dora was passing through the most 
awful moments of her life. By degrees &D power 
of self-control, all semblance of humanity, seemed 
to leave the woman; she became a raging wild 
beast. With superhuman courage and strength 
Dora bore it, for the idea of sending for Mr. Deedes 
to secure the patient was abhorrent to her. The 
threat that she would do so was the only thing that 
kept Barbara quiet for a moment. When Liz 
brought up tea her eyes rested with a sort of sullen 
triumph upon the exhausted girl’s face, and upon 
the terrible degradation of her patient. 

“ Getting beyond you, ain’t she 7 ” she asked 
sarcastically. 

Dora nodded, but said nothing. 

In an hour or two Mrs. Deedes came in. 

“ You must send for Dr. Bentley,” said Dora, 
with the utmost reluctance. “ I fancy he will have 
to prescribe a small dose, or she will not live 
through the night.” 

“ Mr. Deedes has gone for him,” answered the 
woman, with grim eyes fixed upon the girl 

Dora said no more. 

When Dr. Bentley came in he wore his gravest, 
most professional manner; he also wore an overcoat. 
He questioned the nurse olosely about the 
symptoms. 

“ One thing has been obvious to me to-day,” 
said Dora impressively, “ and that is, that Mrs. 
Grant is not mad at all, but only under the influence 
of drugs, as I now see she has always been ever 
since I first came. To-day when I came in, she 
was trying to talk, and seemed quite rationaL 
I could make out some of what she said, and you 
know, since I came, she has never spoken six 
consecutive words.” 

She saw a look pass from Mrs. Deedes to the man 
—a quick look of apprehension. 

“ What did she talk about 7 ” asked Bentley 
at once. 

“ Oh, nothing of importance, just about being 
glad to have me back, and frequently mentioned 
your name, doctor, and also that of someone 
called Gladys.” 

Another look passed, but before more could be 
said, Barbara diverted the general attention 
by falling upon the doctor, and trying to bite his 
left arm, growling and worrying in a manner horrible 
to witness. 

It took all three of them to coax her off, and the 
young man, put off his guard, divested himself of 
bis outer coat to examine the damage done; a 
piece of cloth was missing from his right sleeve— 
a small, three-cornered piece. Mrs. Deedes was 
in the act of saying, “ Well, if you don’t think she’s 
mad, I do,” when her eye fell upon the tom coat- 
sleeve. Then she looked up, and her eye met 
Dora’s. The latter smiled. It is always difficult to 
describe a look, but there was something in the eye 
of Mrs. Deedes which showed Dora suddenly, but 
quite conclusively, that she was not prepared to 
discover that Dr. Bentley had boon in at her 
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bedroom window. Before she conid collect her 
thoughts, Mrs. Deedes burst out: 

“Miss Frere, kindly pass me that bit of cloth 
you put into your purse Ibis morning.” The girl 
hesitated a moment, then decided that only one 
course lay open to her. She produced the bit of 
Bentley's sleeve, and Mrs. Deedes fitted it in. 

“ Eh, what 7 Has she bitten a piece out of my 
sleeve ? ” asked the young man, scarlet. 

Mrs. Deedes was shaking with rage; she seemed 
as though she could not speak. Her face was 
purple, she made a curious noise in her throat. 
Then she turned upon Dora a look of such concen¬ 
trated malevolence that the girl inwardly felt 
herself quailing. But to her astonishment no 
storm followed. 

Mrs. Deedes seemed to put upon herself a curb 
by main force. She laughed a trifle hoarsely, 
and muttered something unintelligible about 
Barbara—that she must have torn the piece out 
yesterday. The subject dropped. Neither Dora 
nor Bentley was anxious to pursue it. But there 
was a new light in the beady eye of Mrs. Deedes; 
for the first time she genuinely and honestly sus¬ 
pected Dora. 

Up to now she had been playing her own hand— 
playing with a girl as her opponent whom she 
believed to be perfectly honest, and incapable of 
intrigue. Now for the first time the notion that 
she might be outwitted dawned upon her. 

She looked from the man to the woman. He 
wore all the signs of confusion and ill-assurance; 
Dora was quite calm and collected, seeming 
rather amused than otherwise by the scene. Was 
Bentley really infatuated T Was there another 
factor in the game to consider ? Gladys’ friend¬ 
ship for Duncan was annoying enough—had caused 
confusion, disarrangement of plans. If Bentley 
were now caught in the toils of Dora, what was to 
be done ? It was a contingency she had not 
foreseen. But the consideration of it must be 
kept for Bentley’s private ear. For the present 
she held her hand and her tongue. 

Bentley, after an awkward pause, proceeded to 
make certain arrangements for Barbara which had 
been recommended by Dr. Palmer Ring wood, and 
said he had determined that something must be 
done to stop her violence until properly qualified 
attendants came to struggle with her. He should 
give a mild hypodermic injection, enough to bring 
her a few hours’ rest. He feared Dora must be 
prepared to sit up all night. 

She replied that she was quite prepared to do 
that. All she asked was that somebody else should 
be within call in case of need; and it was decided 
that Liz should sleep in Dora’s room, that she 
might be summoned should the patient become 
violent. 

He was manifestly ill at ease, and glad to be 
gone; and it was with a feeling of relief that the 
girl saw him depart, and soon after realised that 
the dose administered to Barbara was taking effect* 


As .she tidied up t£fe sitting-room, she noticed 
that Dr. Bentley had left his hypodermic syringe 
and a bottle of morphia on the mantelpiece. 
She removed them, in oase Barbara might possibly 
see them and know their use. She placed them in 
a cupboard where odds and ends were kept, and 
thought no more of it. Liz brought up her supper 
at nine o’clock, and Dora, who had barely slept at all 
the previous night, told her she felt very tired, 
and should lie down upon the chair bed in her 
patient’s room as soon as she had eaten it. 

She felt that night that her powers of resistance 
were ebbing. Where was Duncan ? In London 
probably. If he but knew to what she had been 
exposed the previous night! She shuddered now 
at the remembrance, though she had been spirited 
enough at the time. 

And before her lay the doubt as to what she should 
do to-morrow. Ought she to claim Mrs. Grant’s 
kind offer of a refuge, or ought she to go straight 
to London and write to her friends after she had 
left the Lodge ? 

She felt that this was a height of self-denial 
which she could not attain to. She determined 
to go first to the Manor. There was a cloud 
overhanging Duncan, too; they were intriguing 
sgainst him. They spoke of him as an impostor. 
She could at least warn, if she could not help. 

Such were her reflections as she drank her cocoa, 
which tasted specially nasty that night, and ate her 
stale bread-and-butter. 

But the food, simple as it was, had the instant 
effect of driving away doubt and discouragement. 
She had known herself to be very weary, but she 
was not prepared for the intense, compelling 
drowsiness which stole over her as she lay down. 
Barbara was sleeping peacefully, worn out by the 
day’s violence; Liz's presence in the room beyond 
rendered her safe from the nocturnal attentions 
of Bentley. 

A feeling of delicious lassitude, a dreamy content, 
flooded her veins. Th^ worries, the detestable 
details of her life of kte, which had looked so mena¬ 
cing, faded into insignificance. Thoughts of 
Duncan, visions of a happiness too great for 
words, flooded her brain; there suffused her being 
a freedom from pain and care that struck her, 
even in her semi-consciousness, as being too good 
for this world. Her eyes closed upon golden 
imaginings, and she sank into a profound uncon¬ 
sciousness. 

■ ■ ■ 

CHAPTER XX7. 

A Terrible Tragedy. 

ORRIBLE dreams visited Dora’s sleep. The 
dreaming went on faster and faster, till 
her brain seemed whirling like a merry- 
go-round, and she felt that she must wake and 
shake herself free of horrors. But she could not 
break the spell that held her. 

She seemed to fight and struggle, to hear voices 
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repeatedly calling upon her to awake, but she slept 
on and on liko a sleeping humming-top, and nothing 
would rouse her, till at last rough hands gripped 
her by the shoulder, and a furious voice was 
screaming in her ear. 

With a tremendous effort she opened her eyes. 
It was daylight. Mrs. Deedes, in a dingy wrapper, 
was standing over her. Dora sat up with a con¬ 
vulsive spring, and gazed piteously about her, 
with the drunken aspect of one awaking from an 
opiate. The pain in her head was so great that 
she cried out, half in agony, half in fear. 

“ What, awake at last ? ” said the atrocious 
voice of Mrs. Deedes, more rasping, more insolent 
than ever. “ You’d better pull yourself together ; 
you’ve over-reached yourself this time, and no 
mistake ; took a double dose of it, did yer ? ” 

“ Is it—is it—morning ? Have I overslept ? ” 
asked Dora, articulating with difficulty. “ But 
I never oversleep-” 

Her voice died away. She put her hand to her 
head, whose throbbing seemed to make her callous 
of anything else. 

She now saw that Liz also was in the room. She 
stood with arms akimbo, and an expression which 
seemed to say that all old scores were at last wiped 
out. Dora’s faculties were all astray, she hardly 
knew where she was, or what she said, but her eyes 
wandered to Barbara’s bed, and she saw that it 
was emi^ty. The tingling shock which this dis¬ 
covery gave her brought her a little together. 
With a mighty effort she moved her limbs, that 
seemed weighted with lead, and sat on the edge of 
her couch. 

“ Where’s Barbara ? ” she asked faintly. 

“ Come and see,” said Liz, with a diabolical grin. 

As she spoke, Mrs. Deedes made a swoop, and 
pounced upon a small article which slid from among 
Dora’s draperies as she moved. It was the hypo¬ 
dermic syringe which Dr. Bentley had left over¬ 
night. 

Dora hardly noticed; her nausea and pain were 
too great. All her life long she never forgot that 
awaking. The intense frosty cold of the morning 
air, the pale blue sky that showed through the 
window, the opening fans of the horse-chestnut 
tree just without; the difficulty of adjusting her 
thoughts, the sight of the little syringe in Mrs. 
Deedes’ hand; Barbara’s empty bed. 

Gradually her eye took in more. The room in 
which they were was half wrecked. The crockery 
was smashed, the furniture thrown down, the floor 
heaped with bits of stuff tom into strips, as it 
was Barbara’s habit to do when she was enraged. 

There floated across the half-stupefied girl’s 
mind the idea that she had been drugged, and 
meanwhile ? 

She remembered, os though across a gap of years, 
that she had promised the doctor that she would 
Bit up all night. 

Staggering to her feet she repeated hoarsely: 
“ Where is Barbara ? ” and Liz, who stood in the 
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doorway leading to the sitting-room, said again: 
“ Come and see.” 

Holding on by the chairs and tables Bora went 
in. The room was empty, the furniture thrown 
about, the window stood wide open. 

Directed by the pointing finger of Liz, Dora went 
and looked out. 

On the stones below lay a huddled white heap, 
perfectly motionless. 

Near it, a sparrow hopped inquisitively to and 
fro with a keen, morning chirping. "Tor a moment 
horror literally paralysed the girl, then she turned 
upon her enemies. 

“ How has this happened ? How came she 
there T ” she shrieked. 

“ That’s just what we want you to tell us,” was 
the grim reply. 

Dora struggled with the feeling of ghastly illness 
and inertia which was creeping over her. 

“ She is very likely not dead,” she gasped. 
“ How long has she been lying there ? Let us go 
and bring her in, let us try what we can do.” 

“ She’s stone dead ; and I can’t let you move her, 
not till the police have seen her,” said Mrs. Deedes 
ominously. “ Mr. Deedes has gone for the constable 
now.” 

Dora put her hands to her head. 

“ You drugged me—you drugged me,” she said 
wildly. “Tell me what happened.' Who found 
her?” 

“ Liz woke up, about six o’clock, and heard her 
plunging about, but for some time took no notice, 
thinking that you were certainly awake, and 
would call her if she was wanted. But at last, 
hearing a frightful crash, she ran in. Barbara 
was dancing about on the table in the sitting-room, 
and the moment Liz appeared in the doorway she 
jumped down and hurled herself out of the window. 
Liz first tried to rouse you, but seeing that you lay 
like the dead, she came to us, and we ran down. 
But the poor creature was stone dead. Must have 
been killed instantaneously. I wonder you’re 
alive to tell the tale,” she added grimly. “ We 
thought at first she had murdered you. I wonder 
she didn’t.” 

The girl sat down slowly by the table on which 
the maniac had danced, and the tears welled out 
from her closed eyes; the only tears likely to be 
shod for Barbara Grant. She could not reason yet> 
she felt too ill But there rang in her ears the 
threat made by Bentley, which she had contemptu¬ 
ously disregarded—namely, that she would be 
imprisoned for a year or two. Yes, for manslaughter. 
It had all been planned, then ? He knew, when he 
came last night, what lay before her ? 

She wondered vaguely what would happen. 
Her physical sensations were so indescribably 
acute that she almost felt she did not care. What 
poison had they given her ? It must have been 
in the cocoa last night. A hypodermic injection 
of morphia could not account for her present 
condition. There was a silence in the room. hlrs. 
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Deedes locked as though she hud been prepared 
lor the girl to show more fight. 

After a while— 

J “ Yon had better go and put on your dress 
before the poHoe come,” she remarked. “ I’ll 
allow you to do that, but it must be under my own 
observation, in case you should get hiding or 
burning things that may be evidence against you.” 

44 I can’t move. I feel too ill; yon have poisoned 
me,” said the girl faintly. 

Lie came up and shook her, with no gentle hand. 
“ Come, rouse up,” she cried. “ Yon must dress 
yourself, you’ll be starting for the poKoe-station 
in half-aa-hour.” 

Dora never knew afterwards how she succeeded 
in making some kind of a toilet. She had no 
pitas, no thought for the future, she was stupefied 
and dazed. 

Presently there were people in the room—Mr. 
Deedes, Dr. Bentley who seemed not to dare to look 
her in the face, a couple Of policemen of the rustic 
type. She did not hear what they said, nor heed 
what they did. She sat motionless while they went 
down into the yard, and carried up the body of 
poor Barbara and laid it on her bed. Then she 
heard them ask her to put on her hat and coat, and 
she obeyed; and shortly after she found herself 
in an open cart, between the apologetic policemen, 
driving along the lane in the fresh morning, and 
striking, at the cross-roads, into that which led to 
CrockshilL 

She never mice thought of sending a message to 
Duncan’s mother; her thinking powers were in 
suspension. She only longed to be somewhere 
where she could lay down her head and rest its 
throbbing. 

Joe, the Manor House groom, was out on the 
high road that morning exercising the greys. He 
saw the police-cart coming along, followed by the 
Lodge donkey-cart, with Mr. Deedes and Dr. 
Bentley in it; and his surprise almost paralysed him. 

Had the police been alone they would certainly 
have halted and relieved his curiosity, but the 
donkey-cart behind constrained them to be purely 
professional The fact, however, was enough for 
Joe. He saw that Dora was staring straight before 
her with eyes that saw nothing; he saw the whole 
situation at a glance. In a moment he was gallop¬ 
ing the greys home at a pace which greatly aston¬ 
ished those two excellent steeds, and caused no 
little astonishment to the Squire himself, seated 
at breakfast with his mother, his aunt, and Dr. 
Strapp. 

“ Hallo, Joe, you are lathering those two beasts 
pretty well,” he cried, stepping out Of the French 
window as Joe swept by. The groom checked his 
career at once. 

* “ Beg pardon, sir, but I see something on the 
Crockshill road as I thought you ought to know 
at once, so I’ve just took and galloped all the way. 
No offence, sir, I hope ? ” 

“ What did you see, Joe ? ’* 


. “Miss Frere, being driven toward* Crookshifl 
jail, between Davis and Butter wick, in the police- 
cart ; and that there Deedes and the doctor, as I 
warned you about, following hard upon her heels,** 
gasped Joe. 

“ Good Heavens ! Are you sure ? ” 

“ As sure as that I see you this moment, sir. 
She looked fair dazed, and passed me without seeing 
me. There’s devilry afoot, sir, as I told you there 
was, and I thought the sooner you knew it the 
better.” 

Mr. Deedes had sworn under his breath as Joe 
and the greys disappeared. “ Come that Duncan 
Grant, he’ll have his finger in the pie,” he growW. 
“ Well, let him ; he may find it harder to get it out 
again than he thinks for.” 

■ ■ ■ 

CHAPTER XXVI . 

Friends to the Rescue, 

W did it all 'appen, eh ? Come, you can 
speak to me—I ain’t obliged to tell 
’em what yer say! Yer look that 
scared, I can see you’re not one of our usual 
sort,” said the female searcher kindly, as she 
helped the shaking, weeping, miserable girt back 
into her clothes again. 44 There, there, don’t cry!! 
I’m only a woman, yer know, same as yecsetf. 
What do it matter ? Tell me, what *ave they 
lagged yer for ? I can guess they’re makin’ 
you the scape-goat for somebody, ain’t 
they T ” 

She was a big, strong, weather-beaten woman, 
with little, twinkling, shrewd eyes that seemed like 
gimlets; but her mouth, if big and coarse, bad a 
certain kindliness, as though daily contact with 
criminals had made her sympathetic. 

Dora felt so weak and so forsaken that she oould 
have laid her head down upon the woman’s shoulder 
and wept there. The words,'evidently meant to be 
kind, touched her. 

44 Oh, do tell me what they will do to me,” she 
sobbed, through her tears. 44 Won’t they allow 
me to write to my friends and tell them what has 
happened ? ” 

44 Why, of course they will; you can do that, 
the very first thing.” 

44 And thdse things you have taken away from 
me—the photo and the letter addressed to Mrs. 
Foster—they will, take care of those, will they ? 
They won’t let those people, the Deedes’, have 
them, will they ? ” 

44 Certainly not, my dear ; they’re safe; and now 
you go along o’ this gentleman and leave off crying, 
and write to your friends to oome and see what can 
be done.” 

Dora gave her a grateful look from under her 
lashes, heavy with tears. To her, prison was a 
horror, pure and simple—a stain that oould never 
be wiped out. The long drive in the keen, pene¬ 
trating air had in some measure dispelled* the 
effects of her opiate, and she could think a little. 
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But she was hungry, exhausted, shaken by a shock 
such as she had never dreamt of in nightmares. 

She could not for a while bear up against mis¬ 
fortune. She sat down by the table in the little 
room into which the warder had locked her, and 
gave way to violent grief. Hunger was another 
factor in her discouragement. She had eaten 
nothing that morning—in fact, the idea of food still 
tilled her with.loathing; her weakness caused the 
tears to shake her like a storm ; and when the worst 
was over, she sat with her head prone on the table, 
unable to rise or move. 

Voices were heard outside in the passage—the 
heavy, deliberate tread of the warder sounded, 
and a key was thrust into the lock. ✓ 

The door opened, and the man—he was big, 
coarse, and weatherbeaten, like the searcher, but 
perhaps not quite so kind—said briskly: 

“ Step it. Miss ; you’re bailed.” 

44 What did you say ? ” asked Dora feebly, 
raising her blotched and disfigured face. 

“ You’re bailed. Step lively; I haven’t got all 
day to waste over you.” 

“ I don’t know what you mean; am I to come 
with you ? ” 

As she painfully rose to her feet the face of the 
searcher, beaming, peeped round the corner, with 
Dora’s hat and coat in her hand. 

“ Come now, didn’t I tell yer to cheer up ? They 
ain’t left yer long, now, ’ave they ? ” she asked 
blithely. 44 1 arsk yer, could they have done it 
any sharper, for I don’t think so. My! You 
have made a guy of yourself! What’s the good 
of snivelling, I always says; but there! You’re 
now to it all, that’s what it is.” 

While talking, she was hurrying the girl into her 
hat and coat, and Dora stood bewildered. So 
unsophisticated was she, that the word 44 bail ” con¬ 
veyed nothing to her mind. She tried to speak, 
but her throat was dry, and the warder stood there 
forbiddingly. 

Good-bye, and I don’t expect we shall see you 
back,” said the searcher. 44 However, it don’t do 
to say I’m sorry, do it T For it would be an ill-wish 
to wish you back to this place, and no mistake 
about it! Off with you 1 ” 


44 You—you don’t mean that they have found out 
already that I didn’t do it ? ” asked Dora, trembling 
and timid. 

44 No, but your friends ’ave come to bail yer, and 
that’s nearly as good,” was the reply. Dora was 
still bewildered, but she grasped the kind hand*, 
and the searcher herself led her Out through the 
whitewashed passages to a small waiting-room, 
behind the police office. In the waiting-room stood 
a young man, with his back to them, staring out of 
the little window, which badly wanted cleaning. 
He turned sharply as they came in, and Dora saw 
that it was the Squire. 

The girl gave an exclamation of surprise, pain, 
and shame. Her hands went up to her face, and 
she hid her eyes. 

“ Why, why in the name of common-sense,” said 
Duncan urgently, 44 didn’t you send a note to my 
mother this morning ? Then you could have been 
saved this indignity, this suffering! ” His voice 
was almost stern. 44 You have behaved like a 
young woman in a novel,” he said; and his voice 
shook* almost as if he were laughing—or was it 
near crying—himself ?. 

44 Am I,” she gasped, trembling and faltering, 
44 am I to come with you ? ” * 

44 Of course. My mother is waiting for you in 
the carriage outside. Come, let us get away from 
this horrible place at once.” He offered his arm. 
Dora turned to thank the kind woman, but she was 
gone. 

\* Oh,” she sobbed, “ I feel as if it is a nightmare 
—it has been so—so-” 

44 Hush, you must not talk! ” he said very 
gently. She followed him as in a dream to the 
door, where a knot of townsfolk was congregated, 
for the story was in everybody’s mouth already. 
Dora kept her handkerchief to her face as Duncan 
led her through the crowd, and then in a moment 
she was in the warm, Bhabby, comfortable brougham 
in which she had first driven to the Manor 
House, and Mrs. Grant’s kind arms were round 
her. 

4 ‘ Home! ” cried Duncan jovially, as he sprang 
into the carriage; and in a moment they were 
rolling swiftly away from the prison. 


(This story will be concluded next month*) 


jt jt CRUEL CUPID . 


By L. C. 

Cupid bent his little bow — 

Cynthia sat miheeding — 

Fixed his shaft and let it go 
To her bosom speeding ; 

Pierced her heart at unaware — 

What does cruel Cupid care ?— 

Hearts were made for breaking; 
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Cynthia fdt the bitter shaft — 
Cupids wanton daring — 

Knew the Love-gods fatal crafty 
Sighed and wept despairing . 
Crud Cupid, stay thy hand , 

Heart of man thou dost command * 
Spare them in the taking . 
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«Some Points about The Novel Magazine. 

BY THE EDITOR. 

This is the Spring Number of THE NOVEL MAGAZINE'. My own private opinion 
is that it is one of the best issues we have published, and that you will find it quite 
equal in interest to the higher-priced magazines. 

Shall I tell you one or two factors which I think have contributed to the unprece¬ 
dented success of THE NOVEL ? 

Although our list of contributors contains many of the leading names of writers 
of fiction, I do not trade on authors’ names. If a story by a famous writer is dull 
and uninteresting (such things will happen), I will not publish it. Equally, if a story 
is well told and has a “grip ’’ in it, and is likely to appeal to my readers, I accept it at 
once, even though the name of the author may be unknown to me. In fact, in nine cases 
out of ten, I read a story and give my decision about it before I look to see by whom it is 
written. 

THE NOVEL aims solely at being interesting and amusing. Its stories are always 
downright. The story without an end—the vague, intangible, “ artistic ’’ story, which 
leaves the reader's mind in a state of uncertainty as to whether the hero married the 
heroine, or was hanged after all, has no place in it. 

X X X X X 

Just a word to would-be contributors. The other day I came across some direc¬ 
tions to those who want to know the way into print. You would save yourselves and 
myself endless trouble and frequent disappointment if you would read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest them. They put the matter in a nutshell. 

“Get a subject. 

Let it get you— i.e., see that you are really * keen 9 on it. 

Know all you can about it; you can write a far better story about a man 
putting on his boots than about a shipwreck. You have put on boots. The proba¬ 
bility is you have never been shipwrecked. 

Write in hot blood. 

Revise in cold blood. 

Know your trade— i.e., see that your MS. is clean, legible, correctly spelt and 
punctuated, and accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. 

Know your market. You would not send an article on Church Reform to a 
sporting paper ; why, then, send stories and articles of a certain treatment of subject 
to magazines which never, never publish either the style or the idea ? ’’ 
x x x x x 

Now, will you please turn to the next page and read the opening chapters of a 
new short serial, “ The Castlecourt Diamond Case." This story will, I hope, specially 
appeal to you for two reasons: 

(/) It is quite the most fascinating and exciting story I have read for a very long 
time. I don’t want to admit that my judgment of a good story is all wrong, so I hope 
you will agree with me. 

( 2) It will be complete in three issues. I think you will like a short serial. It’s 
a happy compromise between the very long serial, in which one is apt to lose interest, and 
the very short story, which, if it is good, is all too short. 

x x x x x 

This issue completes the second half-yearly volume of THE NOVEL MAGAZINE. 
An index to the contents of the six numbers can be had free of charge on application 
to the Publisher, 18 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., from whom cases to contain the 
volume may also be obtained, price Is., or post free Is. 2d. 
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PART I. 

The Statement of Sophy Jeffers , lady*8 maid 
to the Marchioness of Castlecourt . 

1 HAD been in Lady Castlecourt’s 
service two years when the Castle¬ 
court diamonds were stolen. I am 
not going to give an account of how t was 
suspected and cleared. That’s not the 
part of the story I’m here to set down. 
It’s about the disappearance of the diamonds 
that I’m to tell, and I’m ready to do it 
to the best of my ability. 

We were up in London, at Burridge’s 
Hotel, for the season. Lord Castlecourt’s 
town house at Grosvenor Gate was let to some 
rich Americans, and for two years now 
we had stayed at Burridge’s. It was the 
3rd of April when we came to town—my 
lord, my lady, Chawlmers (my lord’s man), 
and myself/ The children had been sent 
to my lord’s aunt, Lady Mary Cranbury. 

Lord Castlecourt didn’t like going to the 
hotel at all. Chawlmers used to tell me 
how he’d talk sometimes. Chawlmers has 
been with my lord ten years, and was born 
on the estate of Castlecourt Marsh Manor. 
But my lord generally did what my lady 
wanted, and she was not at all partial to 
the country. She’d say to me—she was 
always full of her jokes : 

“ Yes, it’s an excellent place, the country 
—an excellent place to get away from, 
Jeffers. And the further away you get, the 
more excellent it seems.” 

My lady had been born in Ireland, and 
lived there till she was a woman grown. 
'It’s not for me to comment on my betters, 
but I’ve heard it said she didn’t have a 
decent frock to her back till old Lady Bundy 
took her up and brought her to London; 
Her father was a clergyman, the Rev. 
McCarren Duffy, of County Clare, and they 
do say he hadn’t a penny to his fortune, 
and that my lady ran wild in cotton frocks 
and with holes in her stockings till Lady 
Bundy saw her. 

I’ve heard tell that Lady Bundy said of 
her she’d be the most beautiful woman in 
London since the Gunnings (whoever they 
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were), and just brought her up to town and 
fitted her out from top to toe. In a month 
she was the talk of the season,, and before 
it was over she was betrothed to the Marquis 
of Castlecourt. 

But she was the beggar on horseback 
you hear people talk about. Lord Castle¬ 
court wasn’t what would be called a 
millionaire, but he’d give her more in a 
month than she’d had before in five years, 
and she’d spend it all and want more. 

If she saw a pretty thing in a shop she’d 
buy it, and if she had not got the ready 
money they’d give her the credit; for, being 
the Marchioness of Castlecourt, all the shop 
people were on their knees to her, trying to 
get her patronage. Then, when the bills 
would come in, she would be quite surprised 
and wonder how she had come to spend 
so much, and hide them from Lord Castle¬ 
court. Afterwards she’d forget all about 
them, even where she’d put them. 

Lord Castlecourt was so fond of her he’d 
have forgiven her anything. They’d been 
married five years when I entered my 
lady’s service, and he was as much in love 
with her as if he’d been married but a 
month. And I don’t blame him. She 
was the prettiest lady and the most coaxing 
I ever laid eyes on. 

She might well be Irish ; there was blarney 
on her tongue for all the world, and money 
ready to drop off the ends of her fingers 
into any palm that was held out. There 
was no story of misfortune but would 
bring the tears to her eyes and her purse 
to her hand; generous and soft-hearted 
she was to every creature that walked. 

No one could be angry with her long. 
I’ve seen Lord Castlecourt begin to scold 
her, and end by laughing at her and kissing 
her. Not but what she respected him and 
loved him. She did both, and she was 
afraid of him, too. No one knew better 
than my lady when it was time to stop 
trifling with my lord and be serious. 

It was Lord Castlecourt’s custom to go to 
Paris two or three times every year. He 
had a sister married there of whom he was 
very fond, and he and her husband would go 
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off shooting boars to a place with a name 
I can’t remember. My lady was always 
happy to go to Paris. She’d say she loved 
it, and the theatres, and the shops—though 
what she could see in it / never understood. 
A dirty, trashy city, and full of men ready 
to ogle an honest, Christian woman, as if 
she was what half the women look like that 
go prancing along the streets there. 

My lady spent a good deal of her time 
with the dressmakers, and she and I were 
for ever going up to top storeys in little, 
silly lifts that go up of themselves. I’d a 
great deal rather have walked than trusted 
myself to such unsafe, French contrivances 
—underhand, dangerous things, that might 
burst at any moment, I say. 

The year before the time I am writing 
of we went to Paris, as usual, in March. 
We stopped at the Bristol, and stayed a 
month; My lady went out a great deal, 
and between whiles was, as usual, at what 
they call there couturieres , at the jewellers, 
or the shops in the Rue de la Paix. She 
also bought from Bolkonsky, the furrier, a 
very smart jacket of Russian sable that I’ll 
be bound cost a pretty penny. 

When we went back to London for the 
season her beauty and her costumes were 
the talk of the town. Old Lady Bundy’s 
maid told me that Lady Bundy went about 
saying: “ And but for me, she’d be the 
mother of the red-headed larrykins of an 
Irish Squireen ! ” Which didn’t seem to me 
nice talk for a lady. 

We spent that summer at Castlecourt 
Marsh Manor very quietly, as was my 
lord’s wish. My lady did not seem in as 
good spirits as usual, which I set down to 
the country life, that she always said bored 
her. Once or twice she told me that she 
felt ill, which I’d never known her to say 
before, and one day in the late summer 
I discovered her in tears. She did not 
seem to be herself again till we went to Paris 
in October. 

Then she brightened up, and was soon in 
higher spirits than ever. She was on the 
go continually—often would go out for 
lunch, and not be back till it was time to 
dress for dinner. She enjoyed herself in 
Paris very much, she told me. And I 
think she did, for I never saw her more 
animated—almost excited with high spirits 
and success. 

The following spring we left Castlecourt 
Marsh Manor, and, as I said before, 
came to Burridge’s on April 3rd. The 
season was soon in full swing, and my lady 


was going out morning, noon, and night. 
There was no end to it, and I was worn 
out. 

When she was away in the afternoon I’d 
take forty winks on the sofa, and have 
Sara Wight, the housemaid of our rooms, 
bring me a cup of tea. Then she’d some¬ 
times take one herself, and we’d gossip a bit 
over it. 

If I’d known what an important person 
Sara Wight was going to turn out I’d have 
taken more notice of her. But, unfor¬ 
tunately, thieves don’t have a mark on 
their brow like Cain, and Sara was the last 
girl anyone would have suspected was 
dishonest. All that I ever thought about 
her was that she was a neat, civil-spoken 
girl, who knew her betters and her elders 
when she saw them; 

She was quick on her feet, modest and 
well-mannered—not what you’d call good- 
looking : too pale and small for my taste, 
and Chawlmers quite agreed with me. 
The one thing I noticed about her were her 
hands, which were white and fine like a 
lady’s. Once when I asked her how she kept 
them so well, she laughed, and said, not 
having a pretty face, she tried to have 
pretty hands. 

“ Because a girl ought to have something 
pretty about her, oughtn’t she, Miss 
Jeffers ? ” she said to me, quiet and respect¬ 
ful as could be. 

I answered, as I thought it was my duty, 
that: * 

“ Beauty was only skin dfeep, and if your 
character was honest your face would take 
care of itself.” 

She looked down at her hands, and smiled 
a little and said : 

“ Yes, I suppose that’s true, Miss Jeffers. 
I’ll try to remember it. It’s what every girl 
ought to feel, I’m sure.” 

Sara Wight had the greatest admiration 
for Lady Castlecourt. She’d manage to be 
standing about in doorways and on the stairs 
when my lady passed down to go to dinner 
and to the opera. Then she’d come back 
and tell me how beautiful my lady was, 
and how she envied me being her maid. 
While she was talking she’d help me tidy 
up the room, and sometimes—because 
she admired my lady so—I’d let her look 
at the new clothes from Paris as they hung 
in the wardrobe. Sara would gape with 
admiration over them. She spoke a little 
about my lady’s jewels, but not much; 
I’d have suspected that. 

It was in the fifth week after we came to 
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town—to be exact, on the afternoon of the 
fourth day of May—that the diamonds 
were stolen. As I’ve been so badgered and 
questioned and tormented about it, I’ve got 
it all as clear in my head as a photograph— 
just how it was and just what time every¬ 
thing happened. 

That evening my lady was going to dinner 
at the Duke of Duxbury’s. It was to be 
a great dinner—a prince and a Prime 
Minister, and I don’t know what else be¬ 
sides. My lady was to wear a new gown 
from Paris and the diamonds. She told me 
when she went out what she would want and 
when she would be back. That was at four, 
and I was not to expect her in till after six. 

Some time before that I got her things 
ready, the gown laid out, and the diamonds 
on the dressing-table. They were kept 
in a leather case of their own, and then 
put in a dispatch-box that shut with a 
patent lock. When we travelled I always 
carried this box—that is, when my lady 
used it. A good deal of the time it was at 
the bankers’. 

Lord Castlecourt was very particular 
about the diamonds. Some of them had 
been in his family for generations. The 
way they were. set now—in a necklace with 
pendants, the larger stones surrounded by 
smaller ones—had been a new setting made 
for his mother. My lady wanted them 
changed, and I remember that Lord Castle- 
court was vexed with her, and she couldn’t 
pet and coax him back into a good humour 
for some days. 

One of the last things that I did that 
afternoon, while arranging the dressing- 
table, was to open the dispatch-box and take 
the leather case out. Though it was May, 
and the days were very long, I turned on 
the electric lights, and, unclasping the 
case, looked at the necklace. 

I was standing this way when Chawlmers 
comes-to the side door of the room (the whole 
suite was connected with doors) and asks 
me if I could remember the number of the 
bootmakers where my lady bought her 
riding-boots. Some friend of Chawlmers 
wanted to know the address. 

I couldn’t at first remember it, and I 
was standing this way, trying to recollect, 
when I heard the clock strike six. I told 
Chawlmers I’d get it for him. I was 
certain it was in my lady’s desk, and I put the 
case down on the bureau, and Chawlmers 
and I together went into the sitting-room 
(the door open between us and my lady’s 
room) and looked for it. 
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We found it in a minute, and Chawlmers 
was writing it down in his pocket-book 
when I thought I heard (so light and soft 
you could hardly say you’d heard any¬ 
thing) a rustle like a woman’s skirt in 
the next room. For a second I thought it 
was my lady, and I jumped, for I’d no busi¬ 
ness at her desk, and I knew she’d be vexed 
and scold me. 

Chawlmers didn’t hear anything, and 
looked at me astonished. Then I ran 
to the door and peeped in. There was no 
one there, and I thought, of course, I’d been 
mistaken. 

We didn’t leave the room directly, but 
stood by the desk talking for a bit. When 
I told this to the detectives, one of the 
papers said it showed “ how deceptive even 
the best servants were.” As if a valet and 
a lady’s maid couldn’t stop for a moment 
to talk ! Poor things ! we work hard enough 
most of the time, I’m sure. 

And that we weren’t long standing there 
idle can be seen from the fact that I heard 
half-past six strike. I was for urging 
Chawlmers to go then, as Lady Castlecourt 
might be in at any moment; but he hung 
about, following me into my lady’s room, 
helping me draw the curtains and turn on 
all the lights, for my lady can’t bear to 
dress by daylight. 

It was nearly seven o’clock when we heard 
the sound of her skirts in the passage. 
Chawlmers slipped off into his master’s 
rooms, shutting the door quietly behind 
him. 

My lady was looking very beautiful. 
She had on a blue hat trimmed with blue 
and grey hydrangeas, and underneath it 
her hair was like spun gold, and her eyes 
looked soft and dark. It never seemed to 
tire her to be always on the go. But I’d 
thought lately she’d been doing too much, 
for sometimes she was pale, and once or 
twice I thought she was out of spirits— 
the way she’d been in the country last 
summer. 

She seemed so that night, not talking as 
much as usual. There were some letters for 
her on the corner of the dressing-table, 
and I could see her face in the glass as she 
read them. One made her smile, and then 
she sat thinking and biting her lip, which 
was as red as a cherry. She seemed to me 
to be preoccupied. 

When I was making the side waves 
of her hair—which everybody knows is 
a most critical operation—she jerked her 
head, and said suddenly she wondered how 
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the children were. I never before knew my 
lady to think about the children when her 
hair was being waved. 

She was sitting in front of the dressing- 
table, her toilet complete, when she stretched 
out her hand to the leather case of the dia¬ 
monds. I was looking at the reflection in 
the mirror, thinking that she was as perfect 
as I could make her. She, too, had been 
looking at the back of her head, and still 
held the small glass in one hand. The 
other she reached out for the diamonds. 
The case had a catch that you had to press, 
and I saw, to my surprise, that she raised 
the lid without pressing this. Then she 
gave a loud exclamation. There were 
no diamonds there ! 

She turned round and looked at me, and 
said : 

“ How odd ! Where are they, Jeffers ? ” 

I felt suddenly as if I were going to fall 
dead, and afterwards, when my lady stood 
by me and said it was nonsense to suspect 
me, one of the things she brought up as a 
proof of my innocence was the colour I 
turned and the way I looked at that 
moment. 

“ Jeffers ! ” she said, suddenly rising up 
quickly out of her chair. And then, without 
my saying a word, she went white and stood 
staring at me. 

“ My lady, my lady,” was all I could falter 
out, “ I don’t know—I don’t know ! ” 

“ Where are they, Jeffers ? What’s hap¬ 
pened to them ? ” 

My voice was all husky, like a person’s 
with a cold, as I stammered : 

“ They were in the case an hour ago.” 

My lady caught me by the arm, and her 
fingers gripped tight into my flesh. 

“ Don’t say they’re stolen, Jeffers! ” 
she cried out. “ Don’t tell me that! 
Lord Castlecourt would never forgive me. 
He’ll never' forgive me! They’re worth 
thousands and thousands of pounds ! They 
can't have been stolen ! ” 

She spoke so loud they heard her in the 
next room, and Lord Castlecourt came in. 
He was a tall gentleman, a little bald, and 
I can see him now in his black clothes, 
with the white of his shirt bosom gleaming, 
standing in the doorway looking at her. 
He had a surprised expression on his face, 
and was frowning a little ; for he hated any¬ 
thing like loud talking or a scene. 

“ What’s the matter, Gladys ? ” he said. 
u You’re making such a noise I heard you in 
my room. Is there a fire ? ” 

She made a sort of grasp at the case, 


and tried to hide it. Chawlmers was in the 
doorway behind my lord, and I saw him 
staring at her and trying not to. He told 
me afterwards she was as white as 
paper. 

“ The diamonds,” she faltered out— 
“ your diamonds — your family’s — your 
mother’s.” 

Lord Castlecourt gave a start, and seemed 
to stiffen. He did not move from where 
he was, but stood rigid, looking at her. 

“ What’s the matter with them ? ” he 
said, quickly and quietly, but not as if he 
were calm. 

She threw the case she had been trying 
to hide on the dressing-table. It knocked 
over some bottles, and lay there open and 
empty. My lord sprang at it, took it up, and 
shook it. 

“ Gone ? ” he said, turning to my lady. 
“ Stolen, do you mean ? ” 

“ Yes—yes—yes,” she said, like that— 
three times; and then she fell back in the 
chair and put her hands over her face. 

Lord Castlecourt turned to me. 

“ What does this mean, Jeffers ? You’ve 
had charge of the diamonds.” 

I told him all I knew as well as I could, 
what with my legs trembling that they’d 
scarce support me, and my tongue dry as a 
piece of leather. When I got near the end, 
my lady interrupted me, crying out: 

“ Herbert, it isn’t my fault, it isn’t! 
Jeffers will tell you I’ve taken good care of 
them. I’ve not been careless or forgetful 
about them, as I have about other things. 
I have been careful of them ! It isn’t my 
fault, and you mustn’t blame me ! ” 

Lord Castlecourt made a sort of gesture 
towards her to be quiet. I could see it 
meant that. He kept the case, and, going 
to the door, locked it. 

“ How long have you been in these 
rooms ? ” he said, turning round on me 
with the key in his hand. 

I told him, trembling, and almost crying. 
I had never seen my lord look so terribly 
stern. I don’t know whether he was angry 
or not, but I was afraid of him, and it was 
for the first time; for he’d always been a 
kind and generous master to me and the 
other servants. 

“ My lord,” I said, feeling suddenly 
weighed down with dread and misery, “ you 
surely don’t think I took them ? ” 

“ I’m not thinking anything,” he said. 
“ You and Chawlmers are to stay in this 
room, and not move from it till you get my 
orders. I’ll send at once for the police.” 
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■ My lady turned round in her chair and 
looked at him. 

“ The police ? ” she said.’ “ Oh, Herbert, 
wait till to-morrow. You’re not even sure 
yet that they are stolen.” 

“ Where are they, then % ” he says, quickly 
and sharply. “ Jefiers says she saw them 
in that case an hour ago. They are not in 
the case now. Do either you or she know 
where they are ? ” 

I was down on my knees, picking up the 
bottles that had been knocked over by the 
empty jewel-case. 

“ Not I, my lord,” I said, and I began to 
cry. 

“ The matter must be put in -the hands 
of the police at once,” my lord said. “ I’ll 
have the hotel policeman here in a few 
minutes, and the rooms searched. Jefiers 
and Chawlmers and their luggage will be 
searched to-morrow.” 

My lady gave a sort of gasp. I was close 
to her feet, and I heard her. But, for 
myself, I just broke down, and, kneeling 
on the floor with the overturned bottles 
spilling cologne all round me, cried worse 
than I’ve done since I was in short frocks. 

“ Oh, my lady, I didn’t take them ! I 
didn’t! You know I didn’t! ” I sobbed 
out. 

My lady looked very miserable; 

“ My poor Jefiers,” she said, and put her 
hand on my shoulder, “ I’m sure you didn’t. 
If I’d only a sixpence in the world I’d stake 
that on your honesty.” 

Lord Castlecourt did not say anything; 
He went to the bell and pressed it. When 
the boy answered it he gave him a message 
in a low tone, and it didn’t seem five minutes 
before two strange men were in the room. 
I did not know till afterwards that one was 
the manager, and the other the hotel police¬ 
man. I stopped my crying as best I could, 
and heard my lord telling them that the 
diamonds were gone, and that Chawlmers 
and I had been the only people in the room 
all the afternoon. Then he said he wanted 
them to communicate at once with Scotland 
Yard, and have a capable detective sent to 
the hotel. 

“ Lady Castlecourt and I are going out to 
dinner,” he said, looking at his watch. " We 
shall have to leave, at the latest, within the 
next twenty minutes.” 

Lady Castlecourt cried out at that; 

“Herbert, I don’t see how I can go 
to that dinner; I am altogether too upset, 
and, besides, we’ll bo too late. It’s eight 
o’clock now.” 
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“ We can make the time up in the 
carriage,” my lord said ; and he went into 
the next toom with the policeman, where 
they talked together in low voices. I 
helped my lady on with her cloak, and she 
stood waiting, her eyebrows drawn together, 
looking very pale and worried. When my 
lord came back he said nothing, only nodded 
to my lady that he was ready, and, without 
a word, they left the room. 

I tried to tidy the bureau and pick up 
the bottles as well as I could, and every 
time I looked at the door into the sitting- 
room I saw the policeman’s head peering 
round the door-post at me. 

That was an awful night. I did not know 
it till afterwards, but both Chawlmers and 
I were under what they call “ surveillance.” 
I did not know either that Lord Castlecourt 
had told the policeman he believed us to be 
innocent; that we were of excellent charac¬ 
ter, and nothing but positive proof would 
make him think either of us guilty. All I 
felt, as I tossed about in bed, was that I 
was suspected, and would be arrested and 
probably put in gaol. Fifteen years of 
honest service in noble families wouldn’t 
help me much if the detectives took it into 
their heads I was guilty. 

The next morning we heard about the 
disappearance of Sara Wight, and things 
began to look brighter. Sara had left the 
hotel at a little after seven the evening 
before, speaking to no one, and carrying 
a small portmanteau. 

When they came to examine her room 
and her box they found a jacket and skirt 
hanging on the wall, some burnt papers in 
the grate, and the box almost empty, except 
for some cheap cotton underclothes and a 
dirty wadded quilt put in to fill up. Sara 
had given no notice, and had never told any 
of her fellow servants that she was dis¬ 
satisfied with her place or wanted to 
leave. 

That morning, Mr. Brison, the Scotland 
Yard detective, had us up in the sitting- 
room, asking us questions till I was fair 
muddled, and didn’t know truth from lies. 
Lord Castlecourt and my lady were both 
present, and Mr. Brison was forever politely 
asking my lady questions till she got quite 
angry with him, and said she wasn’t at all 
sure the diamonds were stolen; they might 
have been mislaid, and would turn up 
somewhere. Mr. Brison was surprised, and 
asked my lady if she had any idea where 
they were liable to turn up; and my lady 
looked annoyed, and said it was a silly 
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question, and that she “ wasn’t a clair¬ 
voyant.” 

Three days after this Mr. John Gilsey, 
who is a detective, and, I have heard since, 
a very famous gentleman, was engaged bv 
Lord Castlecourt to “ work upon the case.” 

Mr. Gilsey was very soft-spoken and 
pleasant. He did not muddle you, as Mr. 
Brison did, and it was very easy to tell 
him all you knew or could remember, 
which he always seemed anxious to hear. 
He had me up in the sitting-room twice, once 
alone and once with Mr. Brison, and they 
asked me a host of questions about Sara 
Wight. I told them all I could think of; 
and when I came to her hands, and how 
they were white and fine, like a lady’s, I 
saw Mr. Brison look at Mr. Gilsey and 
raise his eyebrows. 

“ Does it seem to you,” he says, scribbling 
words in his note-book, “that this sounds 
like Laura the Lady ? ” 

And Mr. Gilsey answered : 

“ The manner of operating sounds like 
her, I must admit.” 

“ She was in Chicago when last heard of,” 
says Mr. Brison, stopping in his scribbling, 
“ but we’ve information within the last week 
that she’s left there.” 

“ Laura the Lady is in London,” Mr. 
Gilsey remarked, looking at his finger nails. 
“ I saw her three weeks ago at Earl’s 
Court.” 

Mr. Brison got red in the face and puffed 
out his lips, as if he were going to say some¬ 
thing, but decided not to. He scribbled 
some more, and then, looking at what he 
had written as if he were reading it over, 
says : 

“ If that’s the case, there’s very little 
doubt as to who planned and executed this 
robbery.” 

“ That’s a very comfortable state of affairs 
to arrive at,” says Mr. Gilsey, “ and I hope 
it’s the correct one.” And that was all he 
said that time about what he thought. 

After this we stayed on at Burridge’s for 
the rest of the season, but it was not half as 
cheerful or gay as it had been before. 
My lord was often moody and cross, for he 
felt the loss of the diamonds bitterly; and 
my lady was out of spirits and moped, for 
she was very fond of him, and to have him 
take it this way grieved her. 

Mr. Brison or Mr. Gilsey were constantly 
popping in and murmuring in the sitting- 
room, but seemed to get no further on—at 
least, there was no talk of finding the 
diamonds, which was all that counted: 


This is all I know of the theft of the 
necklace. What happened at that time, 
and what Mr. Gilsey calls “ the surround¬ 
ing circumstances of the case,” I have 
tried to put down as clearly and as simply 
as possible. I have gone over them so 
often, and been forced to be so careful that I 
think they will be found to be quite correct 
in every particular. 

B B B 

Statement of Lily Bingham , known in England 
as Laura Bryce , in the United States as 
Frances Latimer , and to the police of both 
countries as Laura the Lady , besides 
having figured as a housemaid at Burridge's 
Hotel , London , under the alias of Sara 
Wight. 

I NEVER was so glad of anything in 
my life as to get out of that beastly 
hole, Chicago. I’ll certainly never 
go back again unless there is an induce¬ 
ment big enough to compensate for the 
elevated railway, the lake, the noise, the 
winds, the restaurants, the climate, and the 
people. Ugh, what a nightmare ! 

England’s the country for me, and London 
is the focus of it. You can live like a 
Christian here, enjoy all the refinements 
and decencies of life for a reasonable con¬ 
sideration. 

How my heart leapt when I saw the old, 
grey, sooty walls looming up through the 
river haze—I thought it best to sneak in by 
the back way, because if I go up the front 
stairs and ring the bell there may be 
loiterers about who had seen Laura the Lady 
before, and might become impertinently 
curious about her future movements. 

And then when I saw Tom waiting for 
me—my own Tom, that I lawfully married 
in a burst of affection three years ago, at 
Leamington—I shouted out greetings, and 
danced on the deck, and waved my hand¬ 
kerchief. It was worth while having lived 
in Chicago for a year to come back to 
London and Tom and a little furnished flat 
in Knightsbridge: 

We were very respectable and quiet for 
a month—just a few callers climbing up the 
front stairs, and demure female tea- 
parties at intervals. I bought plants to put 
in the ‘windows, and did knitting in a con¬ 
spicuous solitude which the neighbours 
could overlook. When I saw the maiden 
lady opposite scrutinising me through an 
opera-glass I felt like sending her my 
marriage certificate to run her eyes over and 
return. 
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We even hired a maid-of-all-work from 
an agency as a touch of local colour on this 
sweet, domestic picture. But when the 
Castlecourt diamond scheme began to ripen 
I nagged at her till she was impudent and 
bundled her off. Maud Durian came in 
then, put on a cap and apron, and played 
her part a good deal better than she used to 
when she acted soubrettes on the halls. 

We were two weeks lying low, maturing 
our plans, though when I left Chicago 
I knew what I was coming back for. Out¬ 
wardly all was the same as usual—the 
decent callers still climbed the front stairs, 
and elderly ladies who, without any stretch 
of imagination might have been my mother 
and aunts, dropped in for tea. 

I used to wonder how the people on the 
floor below—they were the family of a man 
who made rubber tyres for bicycles—would 
have felt if they could have seen Maud, our 
neat and respectable slavey, sitting with the 
French heels of her slippers caught on the 
third shelf of the bookcase, dropping 
cigarette ashes into the waste-paper basket. 

When all was ready, Tom ana I left for 
a “ business ” trip on the Continent. We 
went away in a four-wheeler, driven by 
Handsome Harry, the top piled with 
luggage, my face at the window smiling a 
last, cautioning good-bye to Maud. Five 
days later, under the name of Sara Wight, 
I was installed as housemaid on the third 
floor of Burridge’s Hotel. 

I had done work of that kind before— 
once in New York, and at another time in 
Paris; having been bom and spent my 
childhood in that cheerful city, my French 
is irreproachable. The famous robbery of 
the Comtesse de Chateaugay’s rubies was 
my work—but I mustn’t brag about past 
exploits. 

I had never been engaged in a hotel 
theft of the importance of the Castlecourt 
one. The necklace was valued, roughly 
speaking, at about eight thousand pounds; 
The stones were not so remarkable for size 
as for quality. They were of an unusually 
even excellence and pure water. 

After I had been in the hotel for a few 
days and watched the Castlecourt party, all 
apprehension left me, and I felt confident 
and cool; They were an extremely simple 
lot. Lady Castlecourt was a beauty—a 
seductive, smiling* white and gold person, 
without any sense at all. Her husband 
adored her. Being a man of some brains* 
that was what might have been expected; 

What might not have been expected 
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was that she appeared to reciprocate his 
affection. Having made a careful study 
of the manners and customs of the upper 
classes, I was not prepared for this. I note 
it as one of those exceptions to a rule which 
occurs now and then in the animal kingdom: 

Besides the marquis and his lady, there 
were a maid and a valet to be considered: 
The former was a worthy, dense woman 
named Sophy Jeffers, close on to forty, and 
of the unredeemed ugliness of the normal 
lady’s maid. Such being the case, it was but 
natural to find that she was in love with 
Chawlmers, the valet, who was twenty- 
seven and good-looking. 

Jeffers was too truthful to tamper with 
her own age, but she did not feel it necessary 
to keep up the same rigid standard when it 
came to Chawlmers. It was less of a lie 
to make him ten years older than herself 
ten years younger. From these facts I 
drew my deductions as to the sort of adver¬ 
sary Jeffers might be, and I found that, by a 
modest avoidance of Chawlmers* society, 
I could make her my lifelong friend. 

The evening of the Duke of Duxbury’s 
dinner was the time I decided upon as the 
most convenient for taking the stones; I 
heard from Jeffers that the marquis and 
marchioness were going. My lady left her 
rooms that afternoon, and I heard her tell 
Jeffers that she would not be back till after 
six, and to have everything ready. 

Off and on, for the next two hours, I was 
doing work about the corridor with a duster; 
It was near six when I heard the two servants 
talking in the sitting-room. A bird’s-eye 
view through the keyhole showed me where 
they were, and that they were engaged in 
searching for something in the desk. It 
was my chance; 

With my housemaid’s pass-key I opened 
the door a crack, and peeped in. The leather 
case of the diamonds stood on the dressing- 
table, not twenty feet from the door. It 
did not take five minutes to epter, open the 
case, take the necklace, and leave. Jeffers 
heard me. She was in the room almost as 
I closed the door. Before she could have 
got into the hall I was in the broom-closet 
hunting for a dust-pan; But she evidently 
suspected nothing* for the door did not 
open and there was no indication of dis¬ 
turbance. 

Two days later Tom and-1 returned from 
our “ business trip ** to the Continent. I 
quite prided myself on the way our luggage 
was labelled. It had just the right knocked- 
about, piebald look. We drove up in a 
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four-wheeler. Handsome Harry on the box, 
and Maud opened the door for us. 

For the next few days we lay low and 
kept indoors. We spent the time peacefully 
in the kitchen, breaking the setting of the 
diamonds and reading about the robbery 
in the papers. As soon as things simmered 
down, Tom was to take the stones across 
to Holland, where they would be distributed. 
We threw away the settings, and put the 
diamonds in a small box of chamois skin 
that I pinned to my corset with a safety-pin: 

That was the way things were—untroubled 
as a summer sea—till ten days after our 
return, when I began to get restive. I had 
had what they call in America “ a strenuous 
time ” at Burridge’s, working like a slave 
all day, with not a soul to speak to but a 
parcel of ignorant servant women, and I 
wanted livening up. I longed for the light 
and noise of Piccadilly, the crowd and the 
restaurants; but what I wanted particu¬ 
larly was to go to the theatre and see a play 
called The Forgiven Prodigal . 

Maud and Tom raised a clamour of dis¬ 
approval. 

What was the use of running risks ? 
Did I think, because I’d been in Chicago 
for nearly a year, that I was forgotten ? 
Did I think the men in Scotland Yard 
who knew me were all dead ? Did I t hink 
the excitement of the Castlecourt robbery 
was over and done with ? I yawned at them, 
and then told them, with a gentle smile, 
that they were a “pusillanimous pair.” 
There might be many men in Scotland 
Yard who knew me, and that, as they say 
in Chicago, “is all the good it would do 
them.” 

They couldn’t arrest me for sitting peace¬ 
fully at a theatre looking at a play. As for 
connecting me with Sara Wight, I would 
give anyone a hundred pounds who, when I 
was dressed and had my warpaint on, 
would find in me a single suggestion of the 
late housemaid at Burridge’s. So I talked 
them down; and if I didn’t convince them 
of the reasonableness of my arguments, I 
at least soothed their fears. 

I dressed myself with especial care, and 
when the last rite of my toilet was accom¬ 
plished looked critically in the glass to see 
if anything of Sara Wight remained. The 
survey contented me. Sara’s mother, if 
there be such a person, would have denied 
me. 

I was all in black, a sweeping, spangly 
dress I had bought in New York, cut low, 
and my neck is not my weak point, especially 


when creme de violettes has been rubbed 
over it. My hair was waved (Maud does 
it very well, much better than she cooks, 
I regret to say), and dressed high, with a 
small wreath of red geraniums round it: 
Nose powdered to a probable, ladylike white¬ 
ness, a touch of rouge, a tiny mouche near 
the corner of one eye, and long, black 
gloves—and, presto ! 

I wore no jewels—their owners might 
recognise them. One could hardly say I 
“ wore ” the Castlecourt diamonds, which 
were pinned to my corset with a safety-pin: 
They were rather uncomfortable, but they 
were the only things about me that were. 

As I stood in front of the glass putting on 
finishing touches, Maud left the room, 
and went to the drawing-room to watch 
for Handsome Harry, who was to drive our 
hansom. I did not like taking a hired 
driver, and, thank goodness, I didn’t! 
I was putting a last touch of scarlet on 
my lips, when she came back, stepping 
softly, and with her eyes round and uneasy- 
looking. 

“ I don’t know whether I’m nervous,’ 1 
she says, “but there’s a man just gone 
by in a hansom, and he leant out and looked 
hard at our windows.” 

“ I hope it amused him,” I said, looking 
critically at my lips, to see if they were 
not a little too incredibly ruddy. “It’s a 
harmless and innocent way of passing the 
time, so we mustn’t be hard on him if it 
doesn’t happen to be very intellectual: 
Come, help me on with my cloak, and don’t 
stand there like Patience on a monu¬ 
ment staring at thieves.” 

I was irritated with Maud, trying to upset 
my peace of mind that way. She’d had 
any amount of good times while I’d been 
at Burridge’s with my nose to the grindstone: 
And here she was, the first time I’d got a 
chance to have a spree, looking like a 
depressed owl and talking like the warning 
voice of conscience! As she silently held 
up my cloak and I thrust my hand in the 
sleeve, I said over my shoulder: 

“ And you needn’t go upsetting Tom 
by telling him about strange men in hansoms 
who stare up at our front windows. I want 
to have a good time this evening, and not 
feel that I’m sitting by a guilty being who 
jumps every time he’s spoken to as if the 
curse of Cain were on him.” 

Maud said nothing, and I shook myself 
into my cloak and swept out to the hall, 
where Tom was waiting. 

There had been a slight fog all the 
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afternoon, and now it was thick, not a “ pea 
soup” one, but a good, damp, obscuring 
fog—a regular “ burglar’s delight! ” 

As we came down the steps we saw the 
two hansom lamps making blurs, like lights 
behind white cotton screens. Tom was 
grumbling about it and going on generally 
as he helped me in. And just at that 
minute, still and quick, like a picture going 
across a magic-lantern slide, I saw a man 
on the other side of the street step out of 
the shadow of a porch, and glide swiftly 
and softly past the light of the lamp and 
up the street, to where the form of a waiting 
hansom loomed. It was all very simple, 
and natural, but his walk was odd, so noise¬ 
less and stealthy. 

I got in, and Tom followed me. He hadn’t 
seen anything. For the moment I didn’t 
speak of it, because I wasn’t sure. But 
I’ve got to admit that my heart beat against 
the Castlecourt diamonds harder than was 
comfortable. 

We started, and I listened, and faintly, 
some way behind us, I heard the leer-lump ! 
— leer-lump!—leer-lump ! of another’ horse’s 
hoofs on the asphalt. I leant forward 
over the door, and tried to look back. 
Through the mist I saw the two yellow eyes 
of the hansom behind us. Tom asked me 
what was the matter, and I told him. He 
whistled—a long, single note—then leant 
back very steady and still. We didn’t 
say anything for a bit, but just sat tight and 
listened. 

It kept behind us that way for about ten 
minutes. Then I pushed up the trap, and 
said to Harry : 

“ What’s this hansom behind us up to, 

Hairy?” 

‘ ’ That’s what I want to know,” he says, 
quietly and low. 

“ Lose it, if you can, without being too 
much of a Jehu,” I answered, and shut 
the trap. 

He tried to lose it, and we began a chase, 
slow at first, and then faster and faster, 
down one street and up the other. The fog 
by this time was as thick and white as 
wool, and we seemed to break through 
it like a ship, as if we were going through 
something dense and hard to penetrate. 

It seemed to me, too, a maddeningly 
quiet night. There was no traffic, no noise 
of wheels to get mixed with ours. The 
leer-lump ! leer-lump ! of our horse’s hoofs 
came back as clear as sounds in a calm at 
sea from the long lines of house fronts. 

Ar.d that infernal hansom never lost us. 
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It kept just the same distance behind us. 
We could hear its horse’s hoofs, like ail echo 
of our own, beating through the fog. It 
got no nearer; it went no faster. It did not 
seem in a hurry, it never deviated from our 
track. There was something hideously 
unagitated and cool about it—a sort of 
deadly, sinister persistence. I saw it in 
imagination, like a live monster with bulging 
yellow eyes, staring with gloating greediness 
at us as we ran feebly along before it. 

Tom didn’t say much. He doesn’t in 
moments like this. He’s got the nerve 
all right, but not the brain. There’s no 
inventive ability in Tom. He’s not built 
for crises. 

Handsome Harry now and then dropped 
some remark through the trap, which was 
like a trickle of icy water down one’s spine. 
I began to realise that my lips were dry, 
and that the insides of my gloves were 
damp. I knew that whatever was to be 
done had to come from me. I’d got them 
into this, and, as they say in Chicago, 
“ it was up to me ” to get them out. 

I leant over the doors, and looked at the 
street we were going through. I knew 
that part of London like a book — the 
insides of some of the houses as well as the 
outsides ; it’s a part of our business in which 
I’m supposed to be quite an expert. 

The street was a small one near Walworth 
Crescent, the houses not the smartest in 
the locality, but good, solid, reliable buildings 
inhabited by good, solid, reliable people. 
The lower floors were all alight. It was the 
heart of the season, and in many of them 
there were dinners afoot. 

I thought, with a flash of longing—such 
as a drowning man might feel if he thought 
of suddenly finding himself on terra firrna — 
of serene, smiling people sitting down to soup. 
I’d have given the Castlecourt diamonds 
at that moment to have been sitting down 
with them to cold soup, sour soup, greasy 
soup, any kind of soup—only to be sitting 
down to soup ! 

We turned a comer sharp, going now at a 
tearing pace, and I saw before us a length 
of street wrapped in fog, and blurred at 
regular intervals by the light of lamps. It 
looked ghostlike—so white, so noiseless, 
lined on either side by dim house fronts 
blotted with an indistinct splutter of lights. 
There was not a sound but our own horse’s 
hoof-beats, and far off, like a noise muffled 
by cotton wool, the echo of our pursuer’s. 

Through the opaque, motionless curtain 
of the fog I saw that the vista into which I 
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stared was deserted. There was not a 
human figure or a vehicle in sight. It was 
a lull; a moment of respite, a moment of 
incalculable value to us ! 

My mind was as clear as crystal, and I 
felt a sense of cool, high exhilaration. 

I have only felt this way in desperate 
moments, and this was a truly desperate 
moment—a pursuer on our heels and the 
diamonds on me. 

I leant over the doors, and looked up the 
line of houses. It was Hanley Street. 
Who lived in Hanley Street that- Sud¬ 

denly I remembered that I knew all about 
the people who lived at No. 15. They were 
Americans named Kennedy—a man, his 
wife, and a little girl. He was manager 
of the London branch of a Chicago concern 
called the “ Colonial Box, Tub, and Cordage 
Company,” that I had often heard of in 
America. We had marked the house, and 
made extensive investigations before I left, 
intending to add it to our list, as Mrs. 
Kennedy had some handsome jewellery and 
silver. 

Since my return I had seen her name in 
the papers at various entertainments, and 
Maud had told me a lot about her social 
successes. She was pretty, and people were 
taking her up. All this—^hat it takes me 
some minutes to tell—flashed through my 
mind in a revolution of the wheels. 

I could see now that the windows of No: 
15 were lit up. The Kennedys were evi¬ 
dently at home, perhaps had a dinner on: 
They, along with the rest of the world, 
would in a minute be sitting down to soup. 
They might be sitting down now ; it was close 
on to half-past eight. Why could not we 
sit down with them ? 

I lifted the top, and said to Harry : 

“ Is the hansom round the corner yet ? ” 

“ No,” he answered; “it is our only 
chance. They’re still a bit behind us. I 
can tell by the sound.” 

“ Drive to No. 15, second from the 
comer,” I said, “ and go for all you’re 
worth ! ” 

I dropped the trap, and as we tore down 
to No. 15 I spoke in a series of broken 
sentences to Tom. 

“ We’re gonig in here to dinner. You 
must look as if it was all right. If we 
carry it off well, they won’t dare to question; 
We’re Major and Mrs. Thatcher, of the 
Lancers, who arrived on Saturday from 
India. They’re Americans, and won’t know 
anything, so you can say what you like. 
Give them India hot from the pan. I’ve 


been living in London while you’ve been 
away. That’s how I come to know them 
and you don’t. My Christian name’s Ethely 
yours is Harry. Do the dull, heavy, haw- 
haw style. Americans expect it.” 

Wa brought up at the kerb with a jerk, 
threw back the doors, and dashed up the 
steps. I caught a vanishing glimpse of 
Handsome Harry leaning far forward to lash 
the horse as the hansom went bounding off 
into the fog. As we stood pressed against 
the door, Tom whispered : 

“ What the dickens is their name ? ” 

“ Kennedy,” I hissed at him—“ Cassius 
P. Kennedy. Came originally from Necro¬ 
polis City, Ohio ; lived in Chicago as a clerk 
in the Colonial Box, Tub, and Cordage 
Company, and then was made manager of 
the London branch. Their weak point is 
Society. If any people are there, keep 
your mouth shut. Be dense and unre¬ 
sponsive.” 

We heard the rattle of the pursuing 
hansom at the end of the street, then 
through the ground glass of the door saw a 
manservant’s approaching figure. 

“ Only stay a few minutes over the coffee: 
We’ie going on to the opera,” I whispered, 
as the door opened. 

I swept in, Tom on my heels. We came 
as fast as we could without actually falling 
in and dashing the servant aside, for the 
noise of our pursuer was loud in our ears, 
and we knew we were lost if we were seen 
entering. As Tom somewhat hastily shut 
the door, I was conscious of the expression 
of blank surprise on the face of the solemn 
butler. He did not say anything, but looked 
it. I slid out of my cloak, and handed it, 
languidly, to him; 

“ No, I won’t go upstairs,” I said, in answer 
to his glare of growing amazement. 

Then I turned to the glass in the hat- 
rack, and began to arrange my hair. I 
could see, reflected in it, a pair of portieres, 
half-open, and affording a glimpse of a room 
beyond, bathed in the subdued rosy light of 
lamps. I was conscious of movement there 
behind the portieres—a stir of skirts, a sort 
of hush of curiosity. 

There had been the sound of voices when 
we came in. Now I noticed the stealthy, 
occasional sibilance of a whisper. There 
was no dinner-party. We were going to 
dine en famUle. So much the better. My 
hair neat, I turned to the butler, and, 
touching the jet of my corsage with an 
arranging hand, murmured : 

“ Major and Mrs. Thatcher.” 
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The man drew back the curtain, and, 
with our name going before us in loud 
announcement, I rustled into the room, 
Tom behind me. 

Standing beside a glowing fire, and 
facing the entrance in attitudes of expect¬ 
ancy, were a young man and woman. In 
the soft, pink lamplight I had an impression 
of their two astonished countenances, or, 
rather, astonished eyes, for they were 
/ making a spirited struggle to obliterate 
all surprise from their’faces. The woman 
was succeeding the better. She did it quite 
well. When she saw me she smiled almost 
naturally, and came forward with a fair 
imitation of a hostess’ welcoming manner. 

She was young and very pretty—a fine- 
featured, delicate woman, in a floating lace 
tea-gown. Her hand was thin and small, a 
real American hand, and gleamed with 
rings. I could see her husband, out of the 
tail of my eye, battling with his amazement 
and staring at Tom. Tom was behind me, 
looming up bulkily, not saying anything, 
but looking blankly through the glass 
wedged in his eye, and pulling his moustache. 

“ My dear Mrs. Kennedy,” I said, in my 
sweetest and most languid drawl, “ are we 
late ? I hope not. There is such a fog that 
really I thought we’d never get here.” 

My fingers touched her hand, and my eyes 
looked into hers. She was immensely curious 
and upset, but she smiled boldly and almost 
easily. I could see her inward wrestlings 
to place me, and to wonder if she could 
possibly have asked us, and had forgotten 
that, too. 

“ And at last,” I continued glibly, “ I 
am able to present my husband. I was 
afraid you were beginning to think he was a 
myth. Harry, dear, Mrs. and Mr. Kennedy.” 

They all bowed. Tom held out his big 
paw, and took her little hand for a moment, 
and then dropped it. He had just the 
stolid, awkward, owlish look of a certain 
kind of Army man. 

“ Awfully glad to get here, I’m sure,” 
he boomed out. And then he said: 
“ What! ” and looked at Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennedy was not as much master of 
the situation as his wife. He wasn’t 
exactly frightened, but he was inwardly dis¬ 
tracted with not knowing what to do. 

“ Pleased to meet you,” he said loudly to 
Tom, quite forgetting his English accent. 
“ Glad you could get around here. Foggy 
night, all right! ” 

I looked at the clock. Tom stood solemnly 
on the hearth-rug, staring at the fire. The 
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Kennedys, for a moment, could think of 
nothing to say, and I had to look at the 
clock again, screw up my eyes, and remark: 

“Just half-past. We’re not really late 
at all. You know, Harry is such a punctual 
person, and he’s afraid I’ve got into 
unpunctual habits while he’s been away.” 

“ He has been away for some time, 
hasn’t he ? ” said Mrs. Kennedy, looking 
from one to the other with piquant eyes 
that yearned for information. 

“ Four years with the Lancers in India,” 
Tom boomed out again, without moving 
his eyes from the fire. 

The Kennedys were relieved. They’d 
got hold of something. They both sat 
down, and it was obvious that they gathered 
themselves together for new efforts. 

I did likewise. I realised that I must be 
biographical to a reasonable extent—just 
enough to satisfy curiosity without giving 
the impression that I was sitting down to 
tell my life-story, the way the heroine does 
in the first act of a play. 

“ He arrived only last Saturday,” I 
said, “ and you may imagine how pleased 
I was to be able to bring him to-night, 
in answer to your kind invitation.” 

“ Only too glad he could come,” mur¬ 
mured Mrs. Kennedy, oblivious of the 
terrified side-glance that her husband cast in 
her direction. “ Very fortunate that you 
had this one evening disengaged.” 

“ I’m taking him about everywhere,” I 
continued, w r ith girlish loquacity. “ People 
had begun to think that Major Thatcher 
was a myth, and I’m showing them that 
there’s a good deal of him and he’s very 
much alive. For four years, you know, 
I’ve been living here, first in those miserable 
lodgings in Half-Moon Street, and after that 
in my flat—you know it—in Gower Street. 
A nice little place enough, but much nicer 
now, with Harry in it.” 

“ Of course,” said Mrs. Kennedy, as sym¬ 
pathetically as was compatible with her 
eagerness to pounce upon such crumbs 
of information as I let drop. “ How dull 
these four years have been for you ! ” 

“ Dull! ” I echoed, “ dull is not the 
word ! ” And I gave my eyes an expressive, 
acrobatic roll towards the ceiling. 

“ She couldn’t have stood it out there,” 
said Tom, in an unexpected bass growl. 

“ Too hot! Ethel can’t stand the heat— 
never could.” 

Then he lapsed into silence, staring at the 
fire under Mr. Kennedy’s fascinated gaze. 
Dinner was just then announced, and I 
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heard him saying as he walked in behind 
us : 

“ Is India very hot, Mrs. Kennedy ? 
Once in Delhi I sat for four days in a cold 
bath, and read the Waverley novels.” 

To which Mrs. Kennedy answered 
brightly : 

“ I should think that would have put you 
to sleep, and you might have been drowned.” 

That was one of the most remarkable 
dinners I ever sat through. Of the two 
couples, the Kennedys were the least at ease. 
They were more afraid of being found out 
than we were. The cold sweat would break 
out on Mr. Kennedy’s brow when the con¬ 
versation edged up towards the subject of 
previous meetings, and Mrs. Kennedy would 
begin to talk feverishly about other things. 

She was the kind of woman who hates 
to be unequal to any social emergency ; 
and I am bound to confess, considering how 
unprepared she was, she held her own in 
this one with tact and spirit. She had the 
copious flow of small talk so many Americans 
seem to have at command, and it rippled 
fluently and untiringly on from the soup 
to the savoury. I added to the impression 
I had already made by alluding to various 
titled friends of mine, letting their names 
drop carelessly from my lips as the pearls 
and diamonds fell from the mouth of the 
virtuous princess. 

Tom did well, too—excellently well. When 
the conversation showed signs of languish¬ 
ing, he began about India. He gave us 
some strange pieces of information about 
that distant land which I think he invented 
on the spur of the moment, and he told 
several anecdotes which were quite deadly 
and without point. When they were con¬ 
cluded, he gave a short, deep laugh, let 
his eye-glass fall out, looked at us one after 
the other, and said : “ What! ” 

I would have enjoyed myself immensely 
if £ sense of heavy uneasiness had not 
continued to weigh on me. What troubled 
me was the uncertainty of knowing whether 
we really had escaped our pursuers. 

There was the horrible possibility that 
they had seen us enter the house, and were 
waiting to grab us as we eame out. If they 
were there, and I was caught with the 
diamonds in my possession, it would be a 
pretty dark outlook for Laura the Lady— 
so dark I could not bear to picture it, even 
in thought. 

As I talked and laughed with my hosts, 
my mind was turning over every possible 
means by which I could get rid of the stones 


before I left the house, trying to think up 
some way in which I could dispose of them, 
and yet which would not place them quite 
beyond reclaiming. I think my nerves 
had been shaken by that spectral pursuit 
in the fog. Anyway, I wasn’t going to risk 
a second edition of it. 

We sat over dinner a little longer than 
an hour. It was not yet ten when Mrs. 
Kennedy and I rose, and with a reminder 
to Tom that we were to “ go to the opera,” 
I trailed off in advance of my hostess across 
the hall into the drawing-room. 

Here we sat down by a little gilt table, 
and disposed ourselves to endure that dreary 
period when women have to put up with one 
another’s society for ten minutes. It was 
my opportunity of getting rid of the 
diamonds, and I knew it. 

We had sipped our coffee for a few 
minutes, and dodged about with the usual 
commonplaces, when I suddenly grew grave, 
and, leaning towards Mrs. Kennedy, said,: 

“ Now that we are alone, my dear Mrs; 
Kennedy, I must ask you about a matter 
of which I am particularly anxious to hear 
more.” 

She looked at me with furtive alarm. I 
could see she was nerving herself for a 
grapple with the unknown. 

“ What matter ? ” she said. 

I lowered my voice to the key of con¬ 
fidences that are dire if not indiscreet. 

“ How about poor Amelia ? ” I mur¬ 
mured. 

She dropped her eyes to her cup, frowning 
a little. I was thrilling with excitement, 
waiting to hear what she was going to say. 
After a moment she lifted her face, perfectly 
calm and grave, to mine, and said : 

“ Really, the subject is a very painful one 
to me. I’d rather not talk about it! ” 

It was a master-stroke. I could not have 
done better myself. I eyed her with open 
admiration. You never would have thought 
it of her, she seemed so young. After she 
had spoken she gave a sigh, and again 
looked down at her cup, with an expression 
on her face of pensive musing. At that 
moment the voices of the men leaving the 
dining-room struck on my ear. 

I put my hand into the front of my dress, 
and undid the safety-pin. My manner 
became furtive and hurried. 

“ Mrs. Kennedy,” I said, leaning across 
the table, and speaking almost in a whisper, 
“ I entirely sympathise with your feelings, 
but I am very much worried about Amelia. 
You know the—the—the—circumstances.” 
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She raised her eyes, looked into mine, and 
nodded darkly. “ Well, I have something 
here for her. It’s nothing much,” I said, in 
answer to a look of protest I saw rising in 
her face—“ just a trifle I would like you to 
give her. She will understand.” 

I drew out the bag, and I saw her looking 
at it with curious, uneasy eyes. The men 
were approaching through the back drawing¬ 
room. I rose to my feet, and still with the 
secret, hurried air, I said : 

“ Don’t give yourself any trouble about 
it. It’s just from me to her. Our husbands, 
of course, mustn’t know. I’ll put it in here. 
Poor Amelia ! ” 

There was a silver and crystal bowl on the 
table, and I put the bag into it and placed 
a book over it. 

u Mrs. Thatcher,” she said quickly, 
“ really I-” 

“ Hush ! ” I said dramatically, “ it’s for 
Amelia ! We understand ! ” 

And then the men entered the room. 

We left a few minutes later. The butler 
called a cab for us, and even if a person 
had never been a thief he ought to have had 
some idea of how he felt as we issued out 
of that house and walked down the steps. 


We neither of us spoke till we got inside the 
hansom and drove ofi—safe for the time, 
anyway. 

We went to Handsome Harry’s place for 
that night, and sent him back for Maud, 
with the message she must get out imme¬ 
diately with what things she could bring. 
By eleven she was with us with her trunk 
and mine on top of a four-wheeler. 

The next morning we all scattered— 
I for Calais en route for Paris, and Tom 
for Edinburgh. Maud went to join a 
theatrical company that she acts with 
“ between whiles.” We had to leave a 
good many things in the flat; but I felt 
we’d got out. cheaply, and had no re¬ 
grets. 

That is the history of my connection with 
the Castlecourt diamond robbery. Of course 
it was not the end of the connection of our 
gang with the case, but my actual participa¬ 
tion ended here. I was simply an interested 
spectator from this time onwards. My 
statement is merely the record of my own 
personal share in the theft, and as such is 
written with as much clearness and fulness 
as I, who am unused to the pen, have got 
at my command. 


(Next month Mr. Cassius P. Kennedy, the American v)ho received a surprise visit from 
44 Major and Mrs. Thatcherand Mr. Gilsey , the detective, v>Ul tell vohat they knew 
of the robbery. These narratives v>iU prove equally as fascinating as the foregoing.) 


jft jt NOW—AND THEN. Jt jl jt 

By M. M. Myhill. 


Oh, days when I was seventeen 
And Cousin Katie only ten/ 

The ways in which I made her sad, 

The hisses that I might have had, 

Oh, difference ’twixt now and then / 

When Cousin Katie was but ten 
I was the sunshine of her sJcy; 

Her loyal heart she kept for me 
The while I wandered fancy free 
And never heeded — no, not 1 1 

*Twas she that followed—I that fed. 

The memory brings an anguish keen; 
To think of all I wasted when 
My Cousin Katie was but ten. 

And I was only seventeen l 


Now Cousin Katie's seventeen. 

Things are not as they used lobe ; 

1 put my heart beneath her feet , 

She only smiles, serene and sweet , 

And never heeds it — no, not she f 

For Cousin Katie's quite grown up % 
And treats me just like other men , 

Till oft it seems they've never been — ' 

Those days when I was seventeen , 

And Cousin Katie only ten. 

They say her hair was golden then. 
And that her eyes were just as blue ; 
But, oh 11 never noticed when 
My Cousin Katie was but ten, 

Though now I know it's all too true / 


But men grow wiser as they live , 

And Time has taught me much since then ; 
For 1 would count all dse but vain , 

Could I be seventeen again. 

And Cousin Katie only tern 
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* * * * * By THEODORE DAHLE. 


Ho*w an accident affected a whole village, and the lives of two people 

in particular. 


THE DELUGE. 

OR three weeks it had rained, rained 
almost without ceasing. 

The rain was still pelting against 
the windows, and doors, and walls of the 
tumble-down cottages, forcing its way 
through upmortared crevices, worn-out 
thatch, and battered, ill-fitting woodwork, 
making rivulets in parlours and pools in 
bedrooms. The deeply-rutted roads of the 
village were now the beds of rushing stream¬ 
lets. 

Over the wild, uncut hedges and rude 
fences the fallow land was churned into a 
red pulp. Field after field of ripening 
wheat and barley, three weeks ago tall, 
erect, and fair to see as it flashed beneath 
the mirror of the sun, lay limp and broken 
in far-stretching pools of standing water, 
still suffering the pitiless slashing of the rain. 

Neither sight nor sound of moving thing 
was on the sandy pastures. The estuary 
of the river tore past them in an over-flowing 
torrent, washing out of the two or three 
tarred huts the crazy, home-made boats and 
crab pots of the fishermen. 

Away beyond the lighthouse at the Point, 
the great sea roared, and rocked, and foamed. 
Into its depths the heavy clouds, black and 
swollen by a heat which left not a breath 
in the air, now emptied part of their burden 
of wreck and ruin. But here the deluge 
spent its fury in vain. The sea, reflecting 
the blackness of the clouds, swallowed up, 
with scarce a sign or sound of disturbance, 
all that came to it in increase. Under that 
low, far-stretching dome of ebony, in all that 
wide realm of restlessness, there was neither 
sail nor funnel. 

It seemed as if the loneliness and the 
despair fallen on the village had settled also 
on the sea. 

With the destruction of the crops and 
the loss of the boats and crab pots had gone 
the hopes and efforts of a year, and all that 
hope and effort meant to the people of this 
village nestling down ’twixt sea and river. 


Their bread was in the soil, and in such har¬ 
vest of the sea and river as their boats and t 
crab pots could gather when mercy and 
justice were upon the face of the waters. 
Where were they, three hundred all told, 
to find bread now ? 

The faces of the women were pale and 
drawn. The men stared blankly into the 
desolation with dull eyes and twitching 
features. A strange, strained silence sealed 
even the lips of the children; they played 
round the hearthstones as if afraid of their 
own whispers. 

There had been a time when the field men 
sang to the swish of the scythe low among 
the corn. Sometimes the voices of the 
fishermen came up to the pastures from the 
crab boats. 

But for three weeks there had been no 
song. Only the metallic slash of the rain 
on the thatch and the cobbles. 

BBS 

THE ACCIDENT . 

N Throgmorton Street John Cleaver, 
richest among the rich, had the repu¬ 
tation of being the keenest of the keen. 
The world beyond the Street said that this 
square-jawed, tight-lipped, steel-eyed man, 
never known to say a word when silence would 
serve the purpose, was hard and heartless. 
He had never taken the trouble to judge 
himself. Certain it was that, if anything 
was to be made, John Cleaver was up rather 
early of a morning to make it. “ The world 
is full of blackberries,” he once said, “ and 
I’m in it to pluck them.” 

The only holiday he ever allowed himself 
was once a year. He took it in late Sep¬ 
tember, after his managers and clerks had 
finished theirs. He occupied it in walking, 
with a knapsack on his back and a thick 
stick in his hand. This year he had planned 
a tour of the Yorkshire coast, anti in due 
course arrived at the Point. 

He wandered round the bend when the 
tide was low, allured by the rocks and the 
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smooth, firm sands beneath his feet. Qe 
walked on and on, further and further, 
peering wonderingly into the caves, watching 
the churning and curling of the foam on the 
great sea, sniffing the tonio breezes into his 
lungs. Not a soul was within the range of 
his vision. Nowhere could he hear a human 
voice. All that came to his ears was the 
hissing of the sea-froth on the sands and 
among the rocks. 

He looked up and down, before and behind; 
Still no sound of a voice. Not a footprint 
of man or beast. Neither house nor hut 
was visible. He could not see even the 
sail of a fisherboat. He kicked up a heap 
of sand and sat down upon it. He lighted 
a pipe and commenced to smoke. 

“ A village of the dead,” he exclaimed to 
the silence as the rings and chains of rings 
floating above him. 

He knocked the ashes from his pipe and 
replaced it in his pocket as ho saw the great 
curling waves rushing with ominous swift¬ 
ness over the sands. Once more sweeping 
sea and land with his eyes, he made stum¬ 
bling headway up the only path which, as 
it seemed to him, offered a chance of reaching 
the cliff top. The first few yards of good 
climbing deceived him. Now he saw that the 
cliff rose above him almost as straight as a 
wall, with uncertain, but always possible, 
grip and foothold. 

He made fair headway until, suddenly, he 
beheld at the extreme edge of the cliff, a 
few hundred yards away, a bootless and 
stockingless girl. She was standing as still 
as a statue, shading her eyes as she looked 
over ruined crops and broken fences. 

The sight of that girl amid the loneliness 
was John Cleaver’s undoing. He lost his 
foothold. As he fell, his right foot caught 
in a crevice filled with slippery seaweed and 
shingle, which broke his fall. It also broke 
his ankle. Glad he was that he had not 
broken his neck. The pain was excruciating. 
He could not walk. He could not even limp. 

He sank on a merciful ledge of rock, and 
shouted. No answer reached him. He 
shouted again and again. His shouts came 
back to him as echoes. 

He could see the spray splashing up the 
cliff beneath him as the waves thudded 
against them. He watched them, helpless, 
as they hissed away, vaguely wondering 
what land of death drowning was. 

Once more he took out his pipe, lit it with 
a fusee, and commenced to pull hard at it; 
He gripped his ankle with both hands, to 
ease the pain. He looked out across the 
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sea, keeping his eyes fixed upon one 
particular wave till it broke, rushed up the 
sands, impacted on the cliff, and tossed the 
spray on his face. 

Now he set himself to shout with all the 
force of his lungs. He shouted till he grew 
hoarse. He shouted till his “ Halloa! ” 
cracked at the back of his throat, and no 
sound came. 

But for the last minute or so the girl 
on the cliff top had heard tHe ries. Hastily 
she slipped on her stockings, one inside out; 
then her boots, which she did not trouble to 
lace. She rushed across thistle beds and 
trailing wild convolvulus, following the 
sound of the voice. Then she clambered 
down carefully. 

■ ■ ■ 

THE RESCUE. 

HE was young, and flushed, and pretty; 
John Cleaver saw her before she saw 
him; She seemed to grow prettier and 
fresher the nearer she approached him. When 
she reached him she started at the sight of 
his keen, drawn features. 

“ Were you a-calling, sir ? ” she auestioned. 

“ Yes,” said John Cleaver. “ Ive broken 
my ankle on this confounded—I beg your 
pardon — on this cliff. I can’t move. 
What’s your name ? ” 

“ Kathleen—Kitty, sir.” 

“ Kathleen—Kitty what ? ” he asked, 
with the ghost of a smile. 

“ Brearton, sir.” 

“ Thanks,” he replied, looking straight 
at her eyes, till they were veiled from him 
by drooped lashes. “ I’ll make a note of 
it. I’m John Cleaver of Throgmorton 
Street. Don’t let me drown because you 
don’t happen to have seen me before. It 
would be horrible all among the crabs and 
fishes.” 

“ What a queer man,” thought Kitty, 
and she had to laugh. “ You’ll have to 
make haste,” she said. “ Can you walk if I 
ull you up and you lean upon my shoulder 
o you think ? ” 

“ I’ll borrow the shoulder and try,” 
answered John Cleaver. 

He attempted to smile again; The spasm 
of pain which shot across his face would not 
let him. 

She pulled one hand, while he raised 
himself with the other. He stood upon one 
foot, and leant heavily on her shoulder. He 
tried to put down the other foot. He drew 
it up again with something like a moan as 
it touched ground and twisted over,* 
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“ It’s impossible,” she said, and she 
steadied him down on the ledge of rock 
again; “ Shut your eyes,” she was saying 
the next moment, “ and don’t open them 
till I tell you.” 

“ But why ? ” he demanded; 

Kitty was growing courageous. She was 
not at all afraid to talk to this grey-hued, 
keen-faced man now. The steel of his 
features and the tone of his voice had 
softened. 

“ Never mind why; Promise—and please 
be quick about it.” 

“ All right,” he said; “ I can trust you.” 
And he closed his eyes. 

Kitty turned away from him; The next 
instant she was tearing away a generous 
width from the bottom of her white skirt; 
She tore the width into narrow strips; 
Then she went and dipped them in a pool of 
water, held in a cleft of the rock as in a great 
cup. Soon she stooped, drew down John 
Cleaver’s stocking, and wound the strips 
of wet calico tightly round and round the 
ankle and under the arch of the foot. Then 
she pulled up the stocking again. 

“ You can open your eyes now,” she said. 
“ I’m going up the cliff again. You won’t 
feel any pain for half-an-hour. Don’t move. 
Remain quite still. I’ll not fail you.” 

“ I know you won’t, little girl,” responded 
John Cleaver. 

“ I’m not a little girl, not very,” she 
responded, with a ringing laugh. “ But I 
won’t be angry with you for saying so, if 
you don’t move. If you do—well, you’ve 
broken your ankle, and you may break your 
neck.” 

Used to the cliffs from a child, she clam¬ 
bered up them by a way easier than that 
on which John Cleaver had unfortunately 
lighted. Reaching the top, she ran at her 
utmost speed till she reached a swamped 
wheat field. 

“ Sandy Longbones ! Sandy Longbones,” 
she cried breathlessly, as she neared the figure 
of a middle-aged man glaring white-faced 
at his ruined crop. “I want you, and I 
want you quick ! ” 

“ All right, honey,” cried the man, and he 
hastened out. 

Seizing him by the arm, she hurried him 
forward in the direction of John Cleaver, 
telling him the story as she went along. 

“ I’d do owt for thee, honey,” said Sandy; 
** Where is he ? ” 

She pointed out John Cleaver to her com¬ 
panion, and presently they were both at 
the helpless man’s side. 
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“ It’s a rum place to break ankles in, this, 
sir,” was Sandy’s greeting, “seeing there 
isn’t a doctor nearer nor seven miles, and 
he won’t be in the village again come Thurs¬ 
day next week. We doctor ourselves, mostly, 
an’ I daresay Kitty’s father, who keeps the 
€ Havin o’ Rest,’ *11 be able to manage 
things if we can on’y get you there. I do 
believe he an’ the butcher between ’em 
could mend the broken leg of a bluebottle.” 

John Cleaver, considering the peculiar 
sacrifice of the skirt and the skill with which 
Kitty had used it as first aid, was inclined 
to take her father, and the butcher, and the 
“ Havin o’ Rest,” and Sandy Longbones, and 
all the rest of the village on trust. 

“ All right,” he said. “ I’ll accept Kitty 
as pledge for the whole community. Take 
me to the ‘ Haven.’ ” 

Longbones got down on all fours. 

“ Get a firm grip o’ my neck, sir,” he 
said, “ an’ hold on as if you never intended 
to let go. I’m going to take you pick-a- 
back. It’s the only safe way to get you 
to the top, as far as I can see, barrin’ a 
rope or a crane, an’ I ain’t one or t’other.” 

Eli tty looked on anxiously as John Cleaver 
mounted, exhorting him anxiously not to 
loosen his hold on any account. Then the 
anxious, difficult ascent began, and the 
three made slow progress to the top of the 
cliff. There John Cleaver dismounted to 
give Sandy breathing space. But presently 
the sturdy villager hoisted him up again, 
and thus he made his tragi-comic entry 
into the “ Haven of Rest.” 

Kitty explained everything to her father, 
and soon John Cleaver was in bed, with the 
butcher and the innkeeper setting his broken 
ankle in plaster of Paris. It was an expert 
operation for amateurs. Whether it would 
have received the approval of the Faculty 
John Cleaver did not know, nor, in the 
excess of his pain, did he for the moment 
care, if only the ankle were set somehow; 
When the operation was over, he fell into a 
sound sleep. 

■ ■ ■ 

THE CURE. 

FTER a fortnight at the “ Haven,” with 
his leg in plaster and straightened 
out upon a chair, John Cleaver began 
to feel as if he had known Kitty Brearton 
all his days. 

Gradually he learnt from her the story of 
the rains and the wreckage. She told him 
how the women and children, who had sparse 
living at any time, were often very hungry 
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now; how the men went to their stricken 
fields tightening their belts; how at this 
house and that, the villagers, gripped by 
serious illness, could not obtain the nutri¬ 
ment which would help to win them back 
to life and health. 

From his room window he watched her 
leave the “ Haven ” early every morning 
with a basket laden with food, drawn from 
her father’s scanty store, to distribute it 
among the women according to their pressing 
necessities. 

He began to see the village and its sorrow 
through Kitty’s eyes, and he was troubled 
and perplexed as he thought of the struggles 
of this remote, homely people, of their 
brave hearts, of the sacrifices they made for 
each other. “ What could he do for them ? ” 
he asked himself often. Clearly, he must do 
something. 

“ Kitty,” he said one day, as she was going 
out with her basket of provisions—he had 
begun to call her Kitty because that was 
what everybody in the village called her— 
“ Kitty, I would like to help in this. Hun¬ 
ger is a terrible thing. I would like the 
distressed people to have plenty of good 
food. I would like to tide the men over 
their present difficulties, so as to hearten 
them to build up their hopes again.” 

She remarked the strange eagerness * in 
his face. A sad smile came over her own. 

“ Oh, I’d like that, too,” she said, “ but 
the moon doesn’t come down because you 
cry for it, does it ? Now, if you were a 
duke, or somebody with ever so much money, 
why then-” 

“ I’m John Cleaver of Throgmorton 
Street,” he interrupted. He thought that 
information was all-sufficient. In the City 
it was a name to conjure with. 

“ So you told me when I found you lying 
on the cliff,” she said, with a little laugh. 
“ But John Cleaver’s not the same thing as 
being a duke, or having lots of money and 
being willing to give it away, is it ? ” 

“About the same thing,” he replied quietly. 

The smile faded from her face. A mist 
gathered about her lashes. 

“ Please—please don’t make fun,” she 
quavered. “ I—I shan’t like you if you 
make fun. We shan’t be friends any more, 
if you do.” 

John Cleaver reached out for her handa 
She drew it away when she felt the touch jf 
his fingers upon it. 

“We shall always be friends, you and I, 
little girl,” he said ; “ at least I hope so. 
I have lots of money, as you put it. I 
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have more than I need; more than I shall 
ever spend. And you’ve made it hurt me. 
That’s why I’m going to get rid of some 
of it.” 

So different was this plain-spoken, strong- 
featured figure in the Norfolk suit from her 
conception of a rich man, that she could 
hardly believe what he was telling her. 
She stood quite still, her cheeks paled a little, 
her hands drawn down at her sides, her big, 
deep eyes searching the grey steel of his, 
luminous now with points of light she had 
not before noticed in them. 

“ I’ve never done any good in the world 
with it all, that I know of,” John Cleaver 
went on. “ Principal has gathered to 
principal and interest to interest. Yet it 
has not made me happy. It has not brought 
a note of music to my life. It has never 
lifted the burden from one suffering human 
creature—man, or woman, or child.” 

He drew some bank notes from a wallet 
in his pocket. 

“ Take this money now,” he proceeded, 
holding them out to her. “ Do with it 
what you think well. To-morrow give me a 
list of those who need help, and tell me what 
their need is. You shall have all you want 
for the work. I have never broken my 
word, little one.” 

He put the notes into her hand, and closed 
her fingers over them gently. She felt 
herself trembling before him as the notes 
crackled in her palm. For a while she stood 
silent, ashamed that she had doubted him, 
awed by this evidence of his wealth. Her 
world was the village in which she had been 
born and reared. He was the first rich man 
she had ever seen. 

“ Well ? ” John Cleaver questioned. 
“ What do you say ? ” 

“ Say ? ” she repeated, looking at him 
with swimming eyes. “ I—I think you 
must be the kindest man in all the world.” 

People had called John Cleaver many 
things. Kitty was the first who had ever 
called him kind. Her words sank into his 
heart like grateful music. The straight, 
firm line of his lips quivered. He bent his 
head before her. When he raised it again 
she was gone. 

B ■ B 

THE REVELATION. 

OHN CLEAVER would have hidden his 
philanthropic light under a bushel. But 
Kitty prevented that. At every house 
to which she carried her laden basket and 
gave his benefactions she uttered his praises. 
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And the first morning he set out from the 
“ Haven” to test his walking powers along 
the high road, the children of the village 
clustered about him and cheered him. 

The women stood at their doors to pour 
their gratitude into his ears. Men whom 
he had never seen before took off their caps 
to him and hailed him as they laboured in 
the fields. Others whom he met on the 
way compelled him to stop for a moment 
while they gripped his hand and thanked 
him for what he had done and promised to 
do for them. John Cleaver’s life had never 
held such an hour of happiness. He felt 
a new man in a new world. 

“ I’m going away,” he said to Kitty one 
evening suddenly, after they had talked 
over his scheme of assistance together* 

“ Going away ? ” she faltered. Her eyes 
were a-gleam. 

“ Yes. But I shan’t forget the village. 
As long as you tell me there is need, I will 
give. You’ll do better than I could do. 
My ankle is better, you see. I can walk. 
I—I suppose you wouldn’t like me to go 
and break the other one, would you % 

That would keep me, of course, but-” 

Her face was averted. His own smiled, 
and then twitched as he kept his gaze upon 
her. But she could not, dare not, meet it. 
She felt that something vital was going out 
of her life, that a great pain had come into 
it—a poignant sense of loss. 

He waited for her to speak, and waited 
vainly. She had no art to hide her feelings. 
She had no voice to utter light words. She 


knew that the first word she uttered would 
break upon her lips. 

“ Yomre sorry I’m going ? ” he questioned 
presently, approaching nearer to her. 

“ Yes,” she said at last in a low tone— 
“ I’m very sorry.” 

“ And you’d be glad if I stayed—if I 
went away to return again soon ? ” 

She turned quickly, almost eagerly. Her 
eyes seemed to grow larger and deeper as 
they sought his for a second. Then they 
drooped under his steady gaze. 

“ I’d be very, very glad,” she murmured. 
“We all should. 'You’ve—you’ve been so 
kind to us all.” 

Awhile he stood hesitating. He was so 
much older than she that she seemed almost 
a child to him. Presently he ventured to 
take one of her hands. She did not with¬ 
draw it. He felt it tremble in his own. 

“ Kitty,” he said softly, “ the word is 
with you. You have crept into my heart. 
Unknown to yourself, you have taught me 
how great a thing love is ; how small a thing 
riches are by the side of it. You shall con¬ 
tinue to teach me how to make them worthy, 
my dear, if you will. You shall take them 
into your care. Say, shall it be so ? ” 

He dropped her hands gently. He raised 
his own till they reached her face, which he 
held between his open palms while he looked 
into it. Then he knew her answer before 
she spoke. 

“ Yes,” she said, understanding. 

And he drew her lips nearer, so near that 
they touched his own; 


J, jt, STREPHON AND THE BEE . j. 

By Kate Purvis. 


Young Strephon on a summer's day 
Into an orchard strayed , 

And there beneath a cherry-tree 
He spied a beauteous maid. 

Her pencilled brows o'er snowy lids 
Did watch and vigil keep 
O'er hidden violets , /or, in truth , 
The maid was fast asleep . 

Her lips outvied the cherries sweet , 
Her cheeks like roses seemed , 

Her golden locks were lovelier far 
Than painter ever dreamed. 


As Strephon looks , a wandering bee 
Alights upon her lips , 

Attracted by her fragrant breath — 

He of that nectar sips . 

“ Alack ! ” cried Strephon . “ Wanton thief ! 

How dar'st thou take what /, 

My Phoebe's humble , faithful swain, 

To get would gladly die / ” 

Fair Phoebe oped her eyes of blue 
With arch and winning look : 

“ Oh / Strephon dear , that daring bee — 
He did not ask—but took l" 
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The Referee’s Reward. * * 

j * j * * * * By F. IV. HOLLINGHAM. 


Telling of *what depended upon the result of a football match . 


T HERE is no doubt that I was very 
much in love with pretty Lucy 
Blake. 

She was acknowledged by all to be the 
belle of Stickley, one of the outlying suburbs 
of London, and the girls of my native 
Broomfield were simply not in the same 
street with her. All who knew her loved 
her even more for her sweet nature than for 
her pretty face and dainty figure. 

She was such a thorough “ sportsman,” 
too. She would never take any advantage 
offered her at games; on the golf links 
or tennis lawn, at billiards or cards, in 
croquet or cycling, she could take defeat 
with a quiet smile and own the superiority 
of her conqueror, or she could, and often 
did, win without undue conceit. 

Needless to say, I was not the only one 
in love with her, and although she was 
twenty-one the following March, and it 
was then Christmas, she had not shown 
the slightest preference for any particular 
one of her numerous suitors. She was 
good chums with all, but what man in love 
was ever satisfied with a chum ? 

Now to introduce myself. My name 
is James Sargent. I had the questionable 
advantage of a public school and university 
education ; had never distinguished myself 
particularly either at study or sport, and 
eventually had drifted into the Civil Service, 
in which I held a comfortable position, 
drew a comfortable salary, and led a com¬ 
fortable life. 

At the time of my story I was thirty 
years old, and although, through a couple 
of unfortunate accidents, I had retired from 
active participation in the more bustling 
sports, I often refereed at football matches, 
and, indeed, was appointed a referee to the 
South-West Suburban Football League, in 
which Broomfield and Stickley were running 
neck and neck for first place. This carried 
with it a gorgeous silver shield for the club 
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and neat gold medals for the members of 
the team. 

It was Christmas Day, and the weather 
being fine and the roads in good condition, 
I thought a cycle ride would improve my 
appetite for dinner. 

Naturally, I went towards Stickley, which 
was about four miles away, and greatly to 
my delight I had not gone far when I saw 
Lucy’s well-known figure riding in front of 
me. She did not see me until I overtook 
her, and then she pretended to be 
very angry because I had caught her 
napping. 

However, I appeased her wrath,- and 
after passing the compliments of the season, 
soon found myself urging my suit with more 
than usual fervency. I pressed her for a 
decisive answer, and although she seemed 
half-inclined to yield, I suppose the natural 
coquetry there is in every woman would not 
allow her to give in without a struggle. 
At last she said : 

“ If Stickley head the league I will 
marry you before next football season.” 

This took the wind out of my sails alto¬ 
gether, for I was an ardent supporter of 
Broomfield, and she knew it. I pointed this 
out, and also that it was hardly fair to allow 
such a serious question to both of us to 
rest on the result of football matches in 
which a little luck may turn the advantage 
to either side. But I argued in vain, and 
at last, putting on a deliciously domi¬ 
neering air, she closed the discussion by 
saying: 

“ What I have said, I have said. I with¬ 
draw nothing; I qualify nothing.” 

Then we both laughed, and the matter 
ended for the time. 

The months passed by and at the end of 
March there was only one more game 
to be played in the league. That was 
Broomfield v. Stickley, at Broomfield. Early 
in the season Broomfield had played a drawn 
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game, one goal each, at Stickley, and now 
were considered to have a good deal the. 
better chance. 

The league table read :— 

Goals 

Played Won Lost Drawn For Against Point! 
Broomfield.. 19 13 1 5 43 13 30 

Stickley .... 19 12 2 5 42 13 29 

Thus it will be seen that the club I 
belonged to had the better record, the 
advantage of playing on their own ground, 
and had only to draw to win the cham¬ 
pionship. 

All my friends were jubilant, and I tried 
to be also, but it was a dismal failure. My 
club’s success meant that I should never 
win my wife, for I knew Lucy would keep 
to her word. 

The eventful day came at last, and in the 
morning, while at work in my office, I was 
rung up on the telephone by Jimmy Stewart, 
the secretary of the league, who informed 
me that as the chosen referee was in¬ 
disposed I was to take charge of the 
match. 

“ But I am a member of Broomfield 
Chib—I can’t referee for their matches,” 
said I. 

“ That doesn’t matter; I have wired the 
Stickley Club, and they agree—say they 
have perfect confidence in your fairness and 
prefer you to any of the others. And, you 
know, now Gunner’s laid up, you are the 
best available man, and you’ve simply 
got to do it.” 

“ Oh, all right! Ring off ! ” I replied, 
inwardly cursing the chance that placed 
me in such an awkward position. 

I am afraid that for the rest of that 
morning the Government got very little 
work done. My mind was in a turmoil, 
and I was torn fifty different ways by con¬ 
flicting ideas. 

“ Stickley must win ; I am referee, and 
they shall win. But Lucy will be there— 
she knows the game well, and if I don’t do 
the square thing, it will be all U.P. with her. 
Then I won’t referee. I’ll ring up Stewart 
and tell him so. Hang the man ! Why 
did he pick on me ? ” 

I rang him up, only to find he had gone 
out, and was not expected back. Then I 
raved and finished up with the heroic resolve 
to do my duty fairly and leave the issue 
“ on the knees of the gods.” 

The hours passed by; I went and ate a 
miserable lunch, and then took train to 
Broomfield. Lucy was on the ground, 
looking charming in a blue tailor-made 


costume, violet toque, and white furs (blue 
and white are the Stickley colours), and 
humbly I tendered my votive offering of 
blue and white violets, which were accepted 
with a pleasant smile. Blake fere came up 
and greeted me heartily: 

“ Good afternoon, Sargent! Are we to 
have the pleasure of getting a good beating 
to-day ? ” 

“ I am afraid so—that is to say—er—let 
us hope it is a good game, anyhow,” I said. 
“ I am referee this afternoon.” 

“ You ! Referee ! ” exclaimed Lupy in 
a startled tone. 

“ Yes; Gunner is ill, and I have to take 
his place.” 

Just then the teams came on the field, 
and I had to hasten off to take up my 
duties. 

It was a ding-dong struggle all through 
the first half. Broomfield got one goal and 
once the ball was netted for Stickley, but 
unfortunately the player was just offside, 
and I was in a position to see it. 

“ Just my luck ! ” I thought, as I gloomily 
gave a free kick; “ if I had been anywhere 
else on the field I could not have seen it, 
and should, as was always my rule, have 
given the benefit of the doubt.” 

Half-time came at last, and in the interval 
I again had a few words with Lucy. But 
she was evidently nervous and excited and 
I was miserable, so I was not soiry when 
the game restarted and my attention 
was given to it. 

Again the teams were evenly matched, 
and the game swayed from end to end of 
the field without material advantage to 
either side. 

Ten minutes to go and still Broomfield 
led. 

The spectators were excitedly cheering 
their teams, and then the Stickley right- 
wing put in a beautiful run, tricked the half¬ 
back, drew the back, and centred. 

Like a flash the centre-forward swooped 
on the ball and banged it past the goal¬ 
keeper into the net. Joyfully my whistle 
went and I pointed to the centre of the 
field. 

The Stickley contingent yelled them¬ 
selves hoarse, and the excitement was taking 
hold of the players, who realised that these 
last few minutes would indeed be a tense 
struggle. 

I looked at my watch—only eight minutes 
to go. 

Immediately after the kick-off Broom¬ 
field went down the field with a rush and 
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Bimply rained shots on the Stickley goal. It 
seemed as if they must score; the defence, 
excepting the goalkeeper, for the time 
seemed paralysed. But the goalie rose to the 
occasion; he was always on the spot and 
made some marvellous saves. But it seemed 
a hopeless task. 

Oh, if the time would only fly ! 

Five minutes still remained for play, 
and just then one of the Stickley backs 
fouled a Broomfield forward within the 
dread penalty area. 

For an instant I hesitated. I would not 
give the penalty kick. Who could say I 
saw the foul ? But it was only for a 
second. I would win her fairly or not 
at all, and, blowing my whistle, I gave the 
penalty. 

The teams drew off to each side and the 
goalkeeper stood in his charge, faced by the 
opposing centre-forward, who was taking 
the kick. The spectators were silently 
awaiting the issue with hope or appre¬ 
hension. 

But what hope was there ? I knew the 
Broomfield man to be a sure and safe kick, 
and thought the game settled. 

Again my whistle sounded, and as the 
man went for the ball, the goalkeeper 
jumped about as though doing a savage war- 
dance. I suppose this gymnastic display 
somewhat disconcerted the kicker, for he sent 
the ball straight at the goalkeeper, but with 
such force as to bring him to his knees to save 
it from going into the net. 

However, he held it and threw it away, 
but before the shouts of the Stickley sup¬ 
porters had subsided a groan went up, 
for the ball fell at the feet of a Broomfield 
forward, who at once shot with all his might 
at the far comer of the goal. 

Straight and true went the ball, but the 
goalkeeper, with a superhuman effort, flung 
himself across the goal, and, lying full- 
length on the ground, just managed to tip 
the ball round the post. It was a wonderful 
save, and the partisans of both sides gave a 
rousing cheer. 

Three minutes only were left for play, 
and the danger was not over yet, for the 
corner kick had to be taken. 

The excitement was intense; the rival 
factions among the spectators were cheering 
and counter-cheering. Victory depended 
on this kick, and the players were fully alive 
the critical situation. 


The teams crowded round the goal, 
and as the ball came down there was a 
struggle. It was a splendid kick; the ball 
curled in the air and came dropping right 
into the goal-mouth. But just in the nick of 
time the goalkeeper jumped, got both 
fists to the ball, and sent it a good twenty 
yards up the field. 

The first to realise the position was the 
Stickley centre-forward, who sprinted for 
the ball, and he was the fastest man on the 
field. 

In the excitement of the game both Broom¬ 
field backs had edged further and further 
into their opponents’ territory until they 
were up with the other players. Now 
they saw their mistake, for there was no one 
but their goalkeeper to save the situation.' 
Up the field flew the forward, after him 
pell-mell, both teams, a roar went up from 
the spectators, and excitement was at 
fever-heat. 

As the Broomfield goal was neared the 
keeper seemed inclined to run out; the for¬ 
ward saw this, and with splendid judgment 
kicked the ball just about half-way between 
himself and the goal. 

Goalie could not resist the temptation 
and rushed for the ball. What a race it 
was ! The game depended on which got 
there first. But the forward’s lure was 
successful; he had placed the ball in the 
right spot and reached it a fraction of a 
second before the goalkeeper. He flicked 
it to one side, and, before the other could 
recover himself, had dribbled the ball 
into the goal. 

It was a grand effort, and the best piece of 
football I ever saw. 

Just as the men had lined up again my 
whistle sounded for time and the teams 
went off, the Stickley men chairing their goal¬ 
keeper and centre-forward, who had won 
them the game and the league champion¬ 
ship. 

When I saw Lucy our glances met, and 
we understood each other. She whispered 
to me : 

“ Jimmy, if you had not given that 
penalty I should have hated you! ” 

I will not go into details of our love- 
making, but somehow our story got about, 
and not the least valued of our wedding 
presents was a silver tray from players in 
the league as a memento of my impartial 
cefereeing. 
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STORIES IN VERSE . 

At this time of year recitations are much in demand for concerts and 
other entertainments* The recital of the <ox>es of Little Mary's Elephant 
will keep an audience in constant fits of laughter* For permission to 
recite in public any of the pieces appearing in this feature application 
must be made to the Editor, THE NOVEL MAGAZINE, 18 Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C. 


Little Mary’s Elephant. * 

* * * * * By FRED EDMONDS . 


A showman lay a-dying 
About the dawn of day ; 

His little girl stood sighing 
Beside him where he lay . 

44 Tve had to part with aU, dear. 
The times have been so bad, 

And now Tve got my call, dear ; 
But do not be too sad. 

44 To tell the truth, my poppet , 
One elephant is left; 

I could not sell or stoop it, 

Though of all else bereft: 

44 Your mother loved Rebecca, 
And, since she loved her so, 

She's sacred as that Mecca 
Where Turks and Arabs go: 

“ Be kind to 4 Becky l darling , 

If8 much the wisest plan ; 

If temper sets her snarling , 

Try half-a-ton of bran. 

“ And let no cruel jokers 
Stick pins within her trunk ; 

Allow no careless soakers 
To make Rebecca drunk: 

“ Provide her wholesome dishes 
In merrfry of your ma "— 

Such were the final wishes 
Of little Mary's pa ! 

► * * * * 

Behold them out together , 

The elephant and child; 


9 Twas fortunate the weather 
Was reasonably mild. 

For homeless little Mary 
Was longing for a meal, 

And no good friend or fairy 
The streets around reveal . 

That bright and shining morning 
Rebecca wondered why 

Her hungry note of warning 
Had met with no reply. 

She spied there in the gutter 
A baker'8 van ahead , 

And did not wait for butter, 

But helped herself to bread: 

In vain did Mary beat her 
With all too tiny hand ; 

In vain did she intreat her — 

She would not understand: 

Poor Mary's tears fell thickly. 
Poor Mary did not wait. 

But sought the building quickly 
Where sat a magistrate. 

She rushed before him, sobbing: 
“ Your worship," was her cry , 

“ My dear Rebecca's robbing 
A baker's van dose by. 

“ I've treated 4 Becky' kindly , 
As father told me to ; 

She's acting very blindly , 
Whatever shall I do?" 
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The magistrate (acute he!) 

Exclaimed in tones severe : 

“ Policeman, do your duty, 

Go, fetch Rebecca here. 

Just then there came a smashing , 

. There came a loud report; 

It was Rebecca crashing 
Her way into the court: 

The constable, confounded, 

Was gently swung aside, 

The magistrate, astounded, 

His optics opened wide. 

She made her way to Mary f 
And trumpeted delight, 

Then stood at ease, but wary, 

A most affecting sight. 

The little girl cried: “ Pity 
Upon a homeless pair; 

We've wandered from the city , 
They do not want us there. 

u Although Rebecca dearly 
Has wilfully transgressed , 
Remember she is merdy 
An dephant at best. 

“ And hunger is so bitter, 

And I am hungry, tool* 

She sobbed—it would be fitter 
To hide the scene from view l 

The magistrate (an eld one) 

Was mdted into tears. 

Said he: “ Such sorrows hold one 
Attentive by the ears. v 

“ This kindness to a creature 
That's dumb and cannot plead 
Is a most pleasing feature — 
Unparalleled indeed. 

“ My dear, I could not hurt you 
My conscience bars the way , 
Your own exceeding virtue 
Has fought and won the dayi 

“ But as f or that same baker, 
We'U give him fourteen days > 
Perhaps the mischief-maker 
Will learn to mend his ways : 

“ Without exaggeration , 

His coolness is superb. 

How dare he leave temptation 
Upon the pavement kerb / 


“ And you, my little pleader , 
Shall have a currant bun. 

What other interceder 
Could do as you have done f 

“ I fed indined to frisk it 
As when I was a boy, 

A bag of puppy biscuit 
Rebecca shall enjoys 

“ The cynical may cry, t Umph / 1 
And point at her in vain , 

She leaves the court in triumph. 
Without a single stain.'* 

He spake, and each spectator 
Sent forth a ringing cheer. 

And longed to linger later 
Such eloquence to hear. 

• * * » « 

I would my tale were over, 

The sequd is so sad; 

To leave the pair in clover 

Would make me blithe and glad. 

But truth is all-essential , 

I may not pause for ruth, 

So my unwilling pen shall 
Narrate the bitter truth. 

Elated and excited, 

Rebecca lost her head ; 

She left the court delighted, 

On puppy-biscuit fed. 

She thought hersdf perfection , 

An angd without wings. 

On whom devolved correction 
Of harmful men and things: 

Just then there came a motor, 

And flashed along the road. 
Without one warning note or 
A care for any code. 

Rebecca thought: “ These wretches 
Are reckless of the law; 

PU stop them, if it fetches 
The biggest bump you saw." 

She stepped in front right gaily — 
Rebecca, where was she t 
Why, dead as William Bailey — 

As dead as dead can be ! 

The car went all to pieces, 

The chauffeur went to jail # - 
And here my story ceases — 

My melancholy tala 
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The Dove and the Ring. * 

****** By LEWIS SPENCE. 


Sir Philip had deemed that his lady fair 
False to him and herself had been, 

So to stifle his passion and dull his care, 

He sought the cloister serene. 

Struggling to banish his thoughts of love 
He ufalked in the ancient shrubbery; 

And there each morning fluttered a dove 
To the lowest branch of a tree . 

9 Tis strange how a soulless bird can bring 
Such sympathy to an aching breast, 

And the dazzling flutter of that white icing 
Filled the monk’s troubled soul with rest. 

As the days grew longer , the docile bird 
Would fly to the hand of the monk, who 
caught 

A glimmer of white when her wing she stirred 
And the seal of a note she brought . 

The heart of Don Philip sank down with dread 
As he saw his name on the tiny leaf ; 

In feverish haste he opened and read : 

“ Come, Philip—I die with grief’ 9 

Fierce was the strife in the silent cell, 

’Twist love and the cloister’s quiet charms, 

But, long ere the stroke of the matin bell y 
He had fled to his lady’s arms. 

Bereft of his cassock, in peasant guise , 

He journeys in haste to gay Madrid, 

And in every pair of Castilian eyes 
Sees those of fair Inez hid . 

Dusty he halts at her mansion gale, 

’Mid a weeping crowd of kinsmen pale ; 

** Alas / Don Philip, too late, too late, 

Lady Inez has taken the veil. 

" See you yon dusty cloud on the way ? 

It hides the nunnery cavalcade 

Which carries fair Inez to weep and pray 
In the cloister’s penitent shade.” 

Don Philip struck spurs to his jaded steed. 

“ Now thanks be to God and Saint Anthony, 

Who have helped me in time of sorest need, 
For she never a nun shall be.” 


The red drops fall from the jennet’s side, 

As the monk draws nigh to the convent 
train. 

And the quivering creature’s frantic stride 
Brings him up to the Abbess’ rein. 

K Stay, Lady Abbess, now stay your train, 

You have snatched a bride from her lover’s 
side.” 

The Lady Abbess, she halts amain. 

And surveys him with scorn and pride. 

“ Would you lose the maiden her soul. Sir 
Knight? 

The soul she already hath vowed to prayer ? ” 

“ Td lose my soul for her beauty bright, 

Say—where is my Inez fair ? ” 

In the midst of the train was a palanquin, 
With dose-drawn curtains of faded vair. 

And his instinct told him that hid within 
He’d discover his lady fair. 

One touch to the flank of his jennet brought 
The soldier monk to the palanquin ; 

With eager fingers the curtain he caught 
And gazed at the sight within. 

With vacant eye and with brow of stone. 

His valour gone and his reason fled. 

Back started Don Philip—before him, prone, 
Donna Inez, his love, lay — dead. 

And the Abbess, espying his tonsured head, 
Said: “ Mark, Sir Priest, how the awful 
might 

Of Heaven descends, in a measure dread. 

On those who their vows hold light.” 

With maniac laughter did Philip fly 
To his death where the Guadats looters sing, 

While Inez’s fingers did folded lie 
On the fangs of a poisoned ring . 

* * * * * 

They rest where the purple shadows lie. 

They are deaf alike to blame and to praise, 

And the nuns still whisper, with many a sigh , 
The story of fair Inez. 
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True Detective Stories. * * 

****** By M. F. GORON. 

(Late Chief of the Paris Detective Police,) 

Edited by ALBERT KEYZER . * * * * * 

These thrilling stories relate true incidents in the career of M. Ooron—in fact , they are 
actual extracts from the pages of the diary which he kept while engaged in the duties of 
the profession he loves so well . Some of the stories in the series willy perhaps y throw lights 
on the detective world which are hardly in keeping with British views of justice; but it 
must be remembered that the Chief of the Paris Detective Police wields immense power and is 
allowed a certain discretion—except when a crime has been committed—to save innocent 
persons the disgrace of a public scandal . M. Goron has taken a very keen interest in preparing 
these stories for press . 


III.—Tracked 

M ANY people know the extraordinary 
story of what happened to M. B6rard, 
for many years judge, and, afterwards, 
Member of the Chamber of Deputies. 

A few months after he had been called 
to the Bench he went for an excursion in 
the Ccvcnnes Mountains, and spent the 
night in a lonely inn. He fell asleep, and 
had a terrible nightmare. He saw the inn¬ 
keeper and his wife steal up to his bed, and, 
whilst the woman grasped both his arms the 
husband raised a long, sharp knife, and 
stabbed him in the throat. The couple 
thereupon carried him out of the room, 
threw him into a deep hole behind the house, 
and covered him with refuse. 

When M. Berard awoke, it took him a long 
time before he could shake off the effects of 
this fearful dream, and, even whilst he 
dressed he still seemed to feel the cuts 
in his throat. 

But, before leaving the house where he 
spent such an unpleasant night, he gazed 
long at the host and hostess, and could not 
help thinking they looked villainous. 

A year later M. Berard was appointed 
Assistant Judge in the very district where 
his sleep had been so unexpectedly disturbed, 
and the first thing he learnt was that the 
authorities there were investigating a crime 
that had been committed some months 
before. A notary, who had collected a 
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large sum of money, had mysteriously 
disappeared, and there was no doubt that 
the unfortunate man had been assassi¬ 
nated. 

On the very day of M. Berard’s arrival 
the police had received an anonymous 
communication, informing them that this 
notary had entered a certain tavern, and 
since that moment had not been seen any 
more. The examining magistrate had tho 
innkeeper and his wife brought before him, 
and asked M. Berard to be present at this 
interview. 

When they entered the room, M. Berard 
could hardly suppress an exclamation 
as he recognised his host and hostess of 
the country inn. His whole dream rose up 
before him, and he asked the magistrate 
to be allowed to say something to the man 
and woman, who violently protested their 
innocence. 

“ You are the murderers,” he said, 
“ and I will even tell you how you com¬ 
mitted the crime. You, the man, stabbed 
your victim with your large knife, and, 
together you carried the body to a deep hole, 
covering it with refuse. It must be there 
now.” 

The couple looked thundeistruck. Then 
the wife was seized with a fit of trembling, 
and, before another moment had passed, 
both confessed their crime. The body 
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of the unfortunate man was found in the 
very spot named by M. Berard. 

It is not for me to explain this strange 
incident, which, at the time, created a 
tremendous sensation. All I know is that 
but for an extraordinary dream I, too, 
might possibly never have discovered who 
committed the murder at Vincennes. 

In January, 1891, I was informed, early 
in the morning, that an old lady, Madame 
Bazire, living in a small apartment in the 
Rue du Terrier, Vincennes, had been 
found strangled. 

I at once started for Vincennes with 
M. Guillot, the magistrate, and went straight 
to the house, where everything had been left 
undisturbed. 

In a poorly-furnished bedroom, orna¬ 
mented with banners, rosaries, and pictures 
of saints, lay the body of the old creature, 
face downwards. 

The murderer had strangled her, and 
had placed on her back a curious-looking 
old trunk, covered with boar skin, and 
provided with four little rollers. Never 
before had I seen such a box. 

Madame Bazire, well knowfi in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, was a quiet, inoffensive woman, 
most religious, and, during the thirty years 
she resided at Vincennes had never missed 
either morning Mass or Vespers. On the 
morning of the murder she had gone to 
Mass at nine, telling the concierge that she 
would return soon, because she wanted to 
put her room in order. 

At first, nobody in the house troubled 
about her, as it was thought that she might 
have come back late without being noticed. 
The next day, however, the neighbours 
began to feel uneasy. 

Madame Bazire received every morning 
Le Mes sager de 'Sainte Philomene, a little 
religious paper which tells pious people 
what prayers they have to say during the 
day. When it was remarked that Le 
Messager de Sainte Philomene had remained 
under the door, the neighbours rang her 
bell, and, receiving no reply, sent for the 
Police Commissary. 

My first impression was that robbery had 
been the motive for the crime. All the 
cupboards had been ransacked, and on the 
floor were several small bundles of linen and 
clothes—of which Madame Bazire had a 
large quantity—and which the assassin, 
for some reason or other, had left behind. 
Only a big clock that used to stand on 
the mantelpiece, and, according to the 
neighbours, weighed more than forty pounds, 


had disappeared. On the marble slab the 
thin coating of dust showed the spot where 
it had stood. 

On the other hand, Madame Bazire’s 
gold watch was still hanging on a nail near 
her bed. If the murderer had gone there 
bent on robbery, why did he leave the watch, 
and carry off the cumbrous and less valuable 
timepiece ? 

Moreover, the poor lady, who had but a 
small annuity, was known to have little 
money in the house, for she had put off a 
few payments for the following day, when 
she intended to collect her quarterly allow¬ 
ance from the bank. And when I inquired 
at that establishment I learnt that Madame 
Bazire had not called there. 

I was puzzled, and sounded the neigh¬ 
bours one after the other. They, however, 
had but little to say, with the exception of 
Madame L-, a most talkative old crea¬ 

ture, whose long-winded stories began to 
get on my nerves. I had no cause whatever 
for suspicion, yet I could not help inquiring 
from the Police Commissary in her district 
who she was. 

“ Oh,” he said laughingly, “ she is all 
right. Her husband is employed in a big 
establishment, and they are very well off.” 

In the quarter, too, Madame L-bore a 

good reputation. 

For all that, the woman seemed to haunt 
me, and I paid her another visit to ask for 
some more information. This time she 
gave me the description of a mysterious 
personage, who, she said, often came to see 
Madame Bazire; a poorly-dressed man, 
easily recognisable * by a huge bag hanging 
from his shoulders by a strap. 

It took mo several days to hunt up this 
individual. I traced him to the Notre 
Dame des Victoires Church, waited till he 
came out, and asked him to conduct me to 
his house. Without uttering a word, he 
took me to Batignolles, to a queer-looking 
room, where he and his brother lived. 

I confess that, although I considered 
myself case-hardened as regards surprises, I 
stared with astonishment when I beheld that 
room, whilst a pungent smell nearly choked 
me. In the corner the brother was bending 
over a small stove cooking a miserable stew, 
their evening meal. But the strange odour 
emanated from hundreds of pairs of old 
boots and shoes, piled up in every corner, 
mildewed and covered with an indescribable 
vegetation. 

Quietly, with an almost touching simpli¬ 
city, these two men informed me that they 
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knew Madame Bazire very well indeed, a 
charitable, kind lady, who helped them in 
the good work they were doing. One of 
them had been to see her on the morning 
before the muider, and not on the day itself, 
as Madame L-had asserted. 

And then these two quaint fellows told me 
the extraordinary life they led. The elder 
brother was messenger in a big shop, and 
both, fanatically religious, not only lived on 
that humble salary, but managed to put a 
little money aside, with which they bought 
old boots and shoes to sell at fairs. The 
profits they derived from these transactions 
they gave to a charitable institution in aid 
of abandoned children. Their only joy in life 
was to pray, and to assist those poorer than 
themselves! 

A subsequent inquiry showed that these 
men had nothing to do with the crime, and, 
I am not ashamed to own that, despite my 
anxiety to trace the culprit, I was glad these 
two quaint philanthropists were innocent. 

I next discovered that Madame Bazire 
had a niece, whom she had not seen for a 
long time, because that young person did 
not go regularly to Mass. This niece was 
engaged to a youth, a kind of butcher, who 
sold horse-flesh in the Paris streets. His 
reputation was anything but good. - 

I have always been averse to arresting a 
person on mere suspicion. But here, with¬ 
out any clue to work upon, I' departed 
from my principle, and ordered one of 
my men to bring the gentleman to my 
office. 

He looked so scared, and contradicted 
himself so much, that, had he been arraigned 
there and then before a jury, they would 
unhesitatingly have found him guilty. 
Moreover, he had a very unclean record, and 
two circumstances looked most suspicious. 
Firstly, he, who the day before the murder 
did not possess a cent, now had, when 
searched, two gold pieces in his pocket. And, 
secondly, he was carrying a little parcel 
containing linen and some fancy material in 
every way similar to the bundles found at 
Madame Bazire’s. 

At first he would not explain whence came 
the money and the parcel, and finally said 
“ that in the tramcar he had met one of his 
former sweethearts—cook in a ‘ swell’ house 
—who had given him the forty francs and 
the linen.” 

The story seemed all the more incredible 
as he pretended to be ignorant of the name 
and address of this generous woman. 

“ All I know,” he declared, “ is that she is 
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called AdMe, and is in service in a house 
near the Arc de Triomphe.” 

It was the same childish and improbable 
story of most criminals. 

“ I think we made a good haul, sir,” said 
the Inspector who had arrested hum ‘ 

“ That is not my opinion,” I replied; 
“he may be a bad egg, but I doubt 
whether he has anything to do with this 
business.” 

My inspector looked surprised. 

“ But, excuse me, sir, he insisted; 
“ what about the two coins, and especially 
the linen 1 And his cock-and-bull story of 
not knowing who gave them to him ? He 
doesn’t look like a man who received so 
many presents that he cannot remember the 
names of the donors.” 

“ Yes, I know ; it seems very suspicious,” 
I retorted, “ but there are things that 
escaped your notice. When he was brought 
here, not knowing what was wanted from 
him, he appeared very agitated, for, with a 
largo collection of misdeeds on his conscience, 
he was trying to think which of his per¬ 
formances had come to light. I carefully 
watched his fingers—it is a habit I have— 
and they were twitching nervously. The 
moment he heard that I sent for him in con¬ 
nection with the Bazire murder his face 
retained the scared expression, but his 
fingers became calm, as if to say, ‘ We had 
no hand in this affair,’ and-his fingers, I am 
sure, spoke the truth.” 

My inspector shook his head. He was 
not convinced. 

The next day I had to release the man 
from custody. Ten trustworthy, witnesses 
proved that he had spent the day, and even 
the night of the murder, at Neuilly. 

And the incredible came true. 

We actually found the fellow’s former 
sweetheart. The woman was in service near 
the Arc de Triomphe, and, having met him 
accidentally, had given him the money and 
a bundle of material for curtains, almost 
identical with the parcels found at Madame 
Bazire’s. 

A fresh clue had to be found. Fwas losing 
patience, and returned to Vincennes, where I 
carefully examined every .nook and corner. 
I discovered nothing that could put me on a 
direct track, but I had the absolute con¬ 
viction that revenge, or some other 
mysterious reason, had brought the murderer 
to the house. Robbery was out of the 
question. 

I could not tear myself away from Vin¬ 
cennes. This foul murder seemed to cry to 
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Tracked a Dream* 


Heaven, and I-felt I could Lave no re it till 
it was avenged: 

I ttied to learn more about Madame 

L-, and discovered that this lady had 

disliked Madame Bazire on account of her 
bigotry, and her deplorable habit of dragging 
the old trunk along the floor—the trunk 
the murderer had placed on her back. 
Madame Bazire kept her prayer-books 

in that box, and Madame L--, whose 

apartment was just underneath, used to 
complain of hearing continually “ a tramcar 

pass above her head.” Madame L-, I 

also learnt, was most excitable and apt to 
quarrel with her neighbours. 

But all this was not sufficient to connect 
her with the crime, and I already began to 
fear that my prejudice against Madame 
L- had no raison d'etre, when my sus¬ 

picions were once more aroused by one or 
two trifling circumstances, which decided 
me to pay her another visit. I would have 
liked to search the place, but, unfortunately, 
this was out of the question; there was no 
excuse for such a proceeding. The lady, on 
the other hand, roundly abused me because 
I reproached her for having put me twice 
on the wrong Scent. 

“ I swear I’ll never assist the police 
again,” she cried, 44 I don’t care what 
crimes I may witness. If I see murderers 
come into the house. I’ll not open my 
mouth ! ” 

I wont home quite disheartened. The 
business weighed on my mind, and when I 
went to bed I could not sleep, thinking ail 

the time what possible motive Madame L- 

might have had to kill the widow Bazire. 
I found no solution to this riddle, and yet I 
felt convinced that this talkative woman, 
who twice had led me astray, had committed 
the murder. But what had prompted her ? 

Tired out, I slept, and then I had a strange 
vision. I fancied I saw Madame Bazire’s 
bedroom, with its banners, its Virgins, 
its Saint Josephs, etc., on the walls. I 
saw the poor old lady returning from Mass, 
carrying her prayer-book under her arm. 
She was out of breath, having mounted the 
stairs. She sat down on a chair, and, after 
a while rose, opened her door, and, seizing 
the trunk, dragged it along the floor. 

All at once a woman, a fury, rushed into 
the room, swinging a rope in her light hand. 

“ I am sick of your psalm-singing tricks,” 
she shouted. “ You shall no longer wake 
me up with your tramway, you old pig ! ” 

And, rushing at Madame Bazire, who had 
not the strength to utter a- cry, she threw 


the rope round her neck and pulled withaH 
her might. 

A rattling noise, and all was over— 
Madame Bazire was dead. 

The fury turned round, and I recognised 

Madame L-. She looked a moment at 

her victim and burst into a loud, insane 
laugh : 

“ There is your trunk, you psalm-singing 
idiot! You will not worry me again 
with it! ” 

I heard the noise of the little rollers, 
and saw the creature throw the heavy trunk 
on Madame Bazire’s lifeless body. 

Madame L-stood for a moment motion¬ 

less, she then opened the hall door to see 
whether anyone was in sight, and, walking up 
to the fireplace, took down the heavy clock, 
hid it beneath her apron, and stole out of 
the room, softly closing the door. 

I awoke with a start, perspiration running 
down my face. A cold bath restored me, 
but my dream remained in my memory 
in its minutest details. 

I took a sheet of paper and wrote down, 
as if it had been the scenario of a drama, 
my report to the examining magistrate. It 
was dark at six o’clock in the morning when 
I rang the bell at M. Guillot’s, who, cf course, 
was still in bed and surprised at my calling 
at such an early hour. 

“ Monsieur Guillot,” I said, “ I now 
know how Madame Bazire was assassinated. 
Listen.” 

And I read him my report, or rather, 
the story of my dream. 

M. Guillot, the most intelligent and 
smartest magistrate in Paris, listened atten¬ 
tively. Nobody better than he understood 
the psychology of a criminal, and managed 
to grope his way through the mysterious 
haze that so frequently enshrouds a crime. 

“ Yes,” he said, when I had finished, 
“ your conclusions are perfectly logical, 
the crime undoubtedly has been committed 
in the manner you say. But your convic¬ 
tion and mine are not sufficient to allow 
us to arrest this woman and commit her for 
trial. I share your opinion that Madame 

L-, whose mind seems deranged, 

has strangled the 'widow. Where, however, 
are the proofs ? ” 

“ If only I could find that clock! ” I 
groaned, 44 and it is impossible for me to lay 

my hands on it unless I turn Madame L-’s 

apartment upside down, always supposing 
that she has not hidden it somewhere else ! ” 

“You are clever enough to unearth that 
clock without searching the apartment,” 
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laughed M. Guillot, “ but unearth it you 
must.” 

He was right. In a subtle manner he 
had given me to understand that Madame 

L-*s mind being apparently more or less 

unhinged, even a confession from her would 
prove insufficient. Supposing I succeeded 
in extracting an acknowledgment of her 
guilt, it would be argued that the police, 
in order to cover their inability to find the 
culprit, had saddled a madwoman with the' 
crime. I had to discover that clock, no 
matter how. 

As Madame L- had taken a dislike 

to me I could not attempt to approach her. 
I, therefore, sent for Barbaste, one of my 
inspectors, and gave him my instructions. 
Barbaste had a curious speciality—that of 
making criminals confess. His affable 
manner impressed them, and when he gravely 
shook his head and remarked: “Yes, I 
know provocation is a terrible thing,” 
the culprits would turn to this sympathetic 
friend and say how they had committed 
their crime under such strong provocation 
that no right-minded jury could convict 
them. And they would pour out their 
whole story into Barbaste’s attentive ear. 

Of course I did not mention to Barbaste 
a word of my dream, and only gave him a 
sketch of how I thought the murder had 
been committed. 

“ You must,” I said, “ induce Madame 

L- to confess, and try all you can to 

make her show you where she hid the 
clock.” 

Like all dreams, mine had been incom¬ 
plete, for I had attempted in vain to remem¬ 
ber where the timepiece might have been 
stowed away, 

Barbaste was proud of the mission with 
which I had intrusted him, and his sole 
reply was: 

“ I will succeed ! ” 

When he reached Vincennes he found 

Madame L- in bed. She was ill and 

greatly excited. 

“ Are you coming to bother me again with 
this stupid affair ? ” she began angrily. 

“ No, no, my dear lady,” replied Barbaste 
soothingly. 

And, taking a chair close to her bed, he 

added: 

“ I have only come to see you on a small 
matter.” 

“ What matter ? ” 


“ Yes,” continued Barbaste, 44 I was 
thinking all along of what you had done, 
and wondering how I would have acted if 
someone had continually been rolling a 
noisy trunk over my head.” 

The mad creature sat up in bed, and her 
eyes grew large. 

“ My good fellow,” she cried, “ I 60 on 
settled that little business.” 

“ Quite so,” said the imperturbable 
Barbaste; “ but what have you done with 
the clock ? ” 

“ The clock ? ” she shouted, shaking with 
laughter, “ why it is here, under my bed ! ” 

Yes, the timepiece was hidden there, 
and very well hidden too, for she had 
managed to squeeze it inside the mattress. 

An hour later Barbaste brought Madame 

L-to my office, where in a disconnected 

manner she gave me all the details of the 
crime. 

“ At last,” she cried, “ I can sleep quietly 
since that old psalm-singer is dead. Every 
morning and every night on her return from 
Mass I heard her rolling her beastly trunk. 
I had to kill her! On the previous day I 
had received a parcel bound with some 
strong cord. 4 All right,* I said to myself, 

4 that will just do nicely to strangle her.* 
As usual I was awakened by the noise of 
the trunk. The old woman had come back 
from church. I jumped out of bed, ran 
upstairs, threw her on the floor, and twisted 
the cord round her neck.” 

She remained a moment silent, and then, 
with an uncanny laugh, resumed : 

44 It was as easy as possible. She did not 
Utter a sound, a child of six could have 
done it.” 

44 And then,” she yelled, her eyes darting 
flames, 44 and then I took her trunk, her 
dirty trunk, and threw it on her back, 
calling out: 4 You will never bother me 
again with that, you old pig! * I also took 
away her clock, the dirty clock she liked 
so much, and I shrieked into her ear: 
4 You will never hear that strike any more.* ** 

She fell back in her chair exhausted, 
and I remained speechless. My dream, 
my whole dream, had proved true! 

As to Madame L-, she required doctors, 

not judges. She was sent to La Salp6tri&re 
in the ward of Professor Vigouroux, who, 
as well as the other medical men, reported 
her to be insane. 

She is still in a criminal lunatic asylunn 


(Next month *will appear the fourth story in the series— 44 An Ugly Case. 44 ) 
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* * * By ALICE and CLAUDE ASKEW. 


The adventures of a little dog which belonged to a Punch and Judy shov). 


T OBY DOG was not beautiful to look 
upon. Patchy is the best epithet that 
can be applied to his rough and 
shaggy coat. His tail was inordinately long, 
his ears lopped ingloriously, he could 
never—apparently—prick them both up at 
the same time, but he had a way of 
raising each alternately which won him 
many a laugh during his performance—a 
fact of which he seemed to be not only 
conscious but proud. 

He had a habit, too, of grinning, as if he 
appreciated the joke of his existence, and 
wished to controvert the oft repeated state¬ 
ment that dogs have no sense of humour. 
He was a born low comedian, one of those 
whose very appearance is sufficient to 
provoke mirth, and as such he was appre¬ 
ciated and valued by his owner, Jem Hardy, 
the Punch and Judy showman. 

As for his breed, it was quite beyond the 
power even of the cleverest connoisseur 
to give it a name. Old Jem had once 
remarked sarcastically to his pal and assis¬ 
tant, Fred Bates, that Toby Dog represented 
a whole dog show in his own person, and 
the observation was certainly justified by 
the animal’s appearance and peculiarities. 

But Toby Dog had no pride, and was 
quite content with his position. He had 
taken kindly to the show business, and knew 
his part to perfection. Mr. Punch’s card¬ 
board nose bore witness to the sharpness 
of his teeth, and to the realism of his acting. 

Sitting up on the little board which con¬ 
stituted the stage, which was, indeed, 
scarcely large enough for him, he would 
dangle his forepaws humorously, holding 
the stick between them, and would give vent 
to short, sharp barks, always uttered at the 
right moment, and particularly expressive 
of the emotions required of him. 

His white and red ruff, worn and stained 
from long service, hung loosely about his 
neck, but to TobyDog this collar was the 
outward and visible indication of his 
object in life, and he was never so happy as 
when old Jem tied it about his neck, 


signifying that the day’s work was about 
to begin. 

He recognised Jem Hardy as his best 
friend in the world. The old showman had 
saved him in his puppy days from an 
untimely end in the water-butt to which he 
had been destined, and it was as if Toby Dog 
were conscious of the fact, and grateful to 
his preserver. The showman had recog¬ 
nised histrionic possibilities in the poor 
little mongrel puppy, and he had never had 
cause to regret the few pence which had 
sufficed to make Toby Dog his own. It 
was not long before his new acquisition 
became old Jem’s most valuable asset, and 
he often vowed that nothing on earth 
would induce him to part with his animal 
friend. 

But alas for human nature ! Jem Hardy 
had not foreseen the temptation that 
would one day assail him, and to which it 
Was destined that he should yield. 

It came about in this way. Times were 
bad, and the Punch and Judy show business 
was no longer what it used to be. Hours of 
weary trudging through streets which had 
once been productive of revenue now brought 
small returns. 

It was a hard winter. Days of snow and 
slush were succeeded by days of rain and 
mud. The streets were deserted. Even 
the poor children who were wont to follow 
in the wake of the dingy show had grown 
inconstant. Windows were hermetically 
closed. The very elements seemed to have 
united to bring Mr. Punch into disfavour. 

Matters grew worse and worse. Jem 
Hardy’s small reserve stock was almost 
exhausted. Toby Dog went hungry in 
those days, but he never lost his good temper, 
and he seemed to know with quick intelli¬ 
gence that, if he were hungry, his masters, 
too, were without sufficient food. 

“ Blessed if the dog don’t understand 
everything, just as well as you and me, 
Fred,” was Jem Hardy’s appreciation, as he 
affectionately pulled Toby Dog’s pendent 
ear. “ He’s a born Christian—that’s what 
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he is, and it goes to my heart that we can’t 
feed him proper.” 

The two men had been discussing the 
possibility of undertaking other work, 
at least for the time being. Fred Bates 
was young and strong. He could turn his 
hand to any job that might present itself. 
But old Jem shook his head. He was well 
advanced in years, and he had been a Punch 
and Judy showman all his life. There was 
no other work that he could do. He had 
not the strength to carry the appliances of 
his show by himself. If Fred Bates deserted 
him uow it was hardly likely that he could 
get through the winter. He could work in 
his one groove, but to abandon that groove 
would be the same as a death-warrant to 
Jem Hardy. 

“ Let’s stick to it, Fred,” he pleaded. 
“ Times will change, and we shall round the 
corner. The winter’s three parts gone, 
and we will pull up in the spring—see if 
we don’t. Ain’t we got Toby Dog ? And 
ain’t he enough to make our fortunes for 
us ? Don’t people want to laugh—and 
how can they help laughing when they looks 
at him ? I tell you he’ll bring us luck, 
Fred.” 

Matters, however, did not mend ; instead 
they went from bad to worse. There were 
days of absolutely profitless wandering, days 
when Jem and his companion returned to 
their poor home soaked to their skins, 
shivering with cold and hunger, returned to 
find no fire in the hearth—no warmth— 
no food—no comforts. 

Despair came at last. 

“ Let’s go out again to-morrow, Fred,” 
said old Jem gloomily, “ and then, if there 
ain’t nothing doing, we must chuck it. 

You’ll find work, my lad, but as for me-” 

Jem shrugged his shoulders mournfully. 
He knew what abandoning his work meant 
for him. 

The next morning dawned brighter. 
It was less cold, too, and the streets were 
dry. There was some encouragement in 
Toby Dog’s yapping when the clown rufi 
was buttoned about his neck. There was 
some encouragement, too, in the little crowd 
of vagrant children that met Jem Hardy’s 
show at the corner of the street and pre¬ 
pared to accompany it upon its expedition. 

But after this, during the whole desolate 
hours of the morning, the usual ill-success 
attended the show. One or two haphazard 
erformances were given at likely spots, 
ut the small crowd that collected always 
melted away when Fred Bates went round 
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to make his collection; Those that had 
laughed loudest at Toby Dog’s vagaries were 
the first to disappear. Toby Dog pricked up 
alternate ears in vain—laughter was his 
only recompense. 

It was late in the afternoon when, all 
unexpectedly, as the little procession passed 
through a street of somewhat richer houses 
than those which they were wont to affect, 
a summons came to give a performance 
before the windows of a large house. A 
neat nursemaid brought the message. She 
asked the price in an offhand voice, and 
made no objection to the sum named by 
Fred Bates. This was, indeed paid in 
advance. Jem Hardy, from behind his 
curtain, muttered words of thanksgiving. 

“ Didn’t I say as luck would turn, Fred ?" 
he murmured. “ We’ll stick to the show- 
yes, we’ll stick to the show.” 

But Fred Bates shook his head ominously. 
He had no aptitude for looking on the 
brighter side of things. 

“ What’s one performance ? ” he said; 
“ It ain’t no good^ old man, and to-morrow 
I chucks it, so I tells you straight.” 

Nevertheless the performance that after¬ 
noon was a grpat success, and met with 
unqualified approval. Little Stanley 
Carrington, for whose benefit the show had 
been ordered, wheeled in his invalid chair 
to the window, clapped his hands, and 
enjoyed himself mightily. He was a poor, 
sickly little mortal, stricken with hip-joint 
disease, a cripple, and one who had never 
known the delights of the real theatre. 
His parents were rich, and he was their only 
son. They were ready to gratify his smallest 
wish, knowing only too well how little they 
could do, and how soon there would be no 
longer any wishes to gratify. 

Toby Dog, as if impelled by the conscious¬ 
ness of a real performance, exceeded himself 
that day. He caught Mr. Punch by the 
nose and shook the puppet from side to 
side of the little stage with unusual vigour, 
turning after this achievement towards his 
small audience, his lips drawn up in the 
grin so peculiarly his own, as though demand¬ 
ing approval of a meritorious act. 

His ears lifted in their quaint alternate 
fashion—the trick which he had learnt so 
early in his stage career—and he emitted a 
series of short, sharp barks, as Mr. Punch 
disappeared from the scene, leaving him 
triumphant and alone, begging on the little 
platform, waving his forepaws protestingly 
before him. 

The little crowd of children and idlers in 
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the street applauded as they were always 
wont to do at the termination of Toby 
Dog’s great scene. There was something so 
irresistibly comic in the dog’s antics, 
and one felt instinctively that the animal 
himself was keenly alive to the humour of 
the situation. 

Stanley Carrington’s father, leaning on the 
sill of the open window, did not fail to 
appreciate this, more especially when he 
realised the glee with which his little son 
watched the dog’s tricks. 

“ By Jove, that’s a clever beast! ” he 
remarked to Stanley’s mother, who was 
propping the child up in her arms so that 
he could the better watch the show which 
had been ordered for his benefit. 44 There’s 
no end to the tricks which you can teach 
an intelligent mongrel.” 

Toby Dog had disappeared by now, 
and the scene between Mr. Punch and the 
hangman was in progress. Stanley Car- 
lington’s interest, too, had waned. The 
gruesome preparations for Mr. Punch’s 
execution failed to excite his interest; 
the apparition of the coffin caused him to 
avert his eyes. 

“ I like the little dog,” he piped queru¬ 
lously. “ Daddy, can’t we have the little 
dog again ? He was so funny when he stuck 
one ear up while the other flapped down. 
Go and tell them I want the Toby Dog back.” 
All unconsciously he made use of the name 
by which the object of his admiration was 
known. 

It was all in vain that the boy’s father 
pointed out that the dog had played his part. 
Stanley was imperative in his demand, 
and consequently a request had to be sent 
out to the showman—a request with which 
old Jem readily complied. 

Toby Dog re-appeared. Once more he 
sat up on the little board, grinning and 
barking the while, once more he fixed his 
teeth in the cardboard nose. The child at 
the window screamed his approval. The 
dog nodded his head and waved his paws 
as if in farewell—another trick which he had 
learnt—and then sprang down into old 
Jem’s arms. Fred Bates drew a final wail 
from the pipes. The show was over. 

But Stanley Carrington had meanwhile 
been struck by a new idea. With him to ask 
for a thing was to have it. Furthermore, 
he was never averse to asking for that 
which took his fancy; And just now he 
wanted'Toby Dog. 

“ I want the little dog, daddy,” he pleadedi 

Mr. Carrington expostulated in vaim 
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He was quite sure that the showman would 
not sell the animal. It was like asking him 
to part with the means of his livelihood; 
If Stanley wanted a dog- 

“ I want that Toby Dog,” whined the 
child. 

Mrs. Carrington joined forces on behalf 
of her son. 

“ There’s no harm in asking,” she whis¬ 
pered hurriedly. 44 Perhaps if you offer 

enough- Quick, John, or they will 

be gone.” 

So Mr. Carrington departed upon what he 
considered a hopeless task. He did not 
know the strait to which Jem Hardy was 
reduced, nor that Fred Bates was engaged 
at that moment in pointing out that the 
small sum received for the performance 
was insufficient to pay arrears of rent, 
and that the general position was in nowise 
changed for the better. 

Nevertheless, at first old Jem received with 
fine scorn the suggestion that he should sell 
Toby Dog. Much palavering ensued, and 
then Mr. Carrington named a price which 
caused the old man to look at him in surprise. 

44 The dog’s but a mongrel, sir,” he said, 
44 though I’ll allow he’s clever.” 

This was the first sign of wavering. Mr; 
Carrington, noticing it, raised his offer; 
Money was nothing to him by the side of 
his child’s wishes. He glanced depre- 
catingly at Toby Dog, taking in the dog’s 
manifold imperfections. 

44 Mongrel or not, I want him,” he said 
shortly. 

It was long before Jem Hardy yielded; 
Probably he would never have done so had 
it not been for Fred Bates, who had certain 
potent arguments to adduce. 

“ Take it on, old man,” whispered Fred; 
44 1 tell you it’s a snip. You’ll never get 
such another chance. Think of it. Cash 
to settle up the rent and make you com¬ 
fortable for weeks—till things look up 
again. You can ’ave a ’oliday, and I’ll 
get to work.” 

“I don’t want no ’oliday,” muttered 
Jem. 44 ’Olidays ain’t never been no use 
to me.” 

44 That cough o’ yours,” remarked the 
other critically, 44 has been very bad lately; 
Take my tip, Jem,” he went on, 44 and 
close with the bargain. When the spring 
comes we’ll make a fresh start. I know 
where I can get a little dog just as good 
as our Toby—funny tricks and all. Why, 
man ”—he raised his voice eagerly— 
u there’ll be food and fire for us to-night, 
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and for weeks to come! I’m tired of 
starving, if you ain’t. As matters stand 
there’s nothin’ to eat for you nor me nor 
for the dog neither. We may all go to 
Kingdom Come together.” 

There was force in the argument, and 
Jem Hardy was constrained to admit it. 
No food—not even for Toby Dog ! He hated 
the thought that his pet should be in want. 
Was it not after all the best kindness to 
yield ? 

He yielded accordingly—but it was with a 
heavy heart. 

“ You’ll be kind to him, sir ? ” he mut¬ 
tered. “ He’s a regular Christian, and he 
understands more’n you’d give him credit 
for.” 

Kind to him ! Mr. Carrington laughed. 
Was it likely that the elect of Stanley’s 
wishes would be unkindly treated ? 

So Toby Dog was sold into the bondage 
of wealth and luxury. He had been 
standing all the while by his master’s 
side, patiently awaiting the signal to move 
on. He seemed surprised—though he 
yapped delightedly—when old Jem picked 
him up and fondled him in a quite unwonted 
manner. 

“ He doesn’t bite, I suppose ? ” asked 
Mr. Carrington. 

“ Lor’, no, sir,” was the hoarse answer. 
“ But I think I’d better carry him to the 
house for you. He’ll struggle else.” 

Accordingly, old Jem carried Toby Dog 
into the house, even straight upstairs into 
little Stanley’s room, where, by special 
request, he made the animal perform his 
tricks one after the other. 

Toby Dog seemed to enjoy the fun—all the 
more when an ample meal was set before 
him. His attention was wholly occupied 
with this when old Jem stole away from the 
room and the house. 

There was food and fire in Jem Hardy’s 
lodging that night, but the old man sat 
still and pensive. 

“ There’s no call to work for a week 
or so,” Fred told him cheerfully. “ Your 
\>liday has begun, Jem.” 

“ Yes,” repeated Jem thoughtfully, “ my 
\>liday has begun.” 

As for Toby Dog, he didn’t understand 
things at all. He did not seem to realise 
at first that he had been left for good, and 
so he made no objection to repeating his 
tricks over and over again for little Stanley’s 
delectation. 

The fragile child had never been so happy, 
nor laughed so heartily. Mr. Carrington 
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had no reason to regret his purchase— 
outrageous as it had seemed at the time. 

Now and then, however, Toby Dog ran 
to the door and whined, but he always 
returned when Stanley called him, feebly 
wagging his ungainly tail, crouching to 
the floor. Mrs. Carrington opined that he 
had been ill-treated by his late masters. 

Stanley tired at last of his new toy, 
and Toby Dog was removed to a room 
adjoining the child’s. He was fed again— 
he had never tasted such food in his life— 
and he was put to sleep in a luxuriously 
mounted bed that had belonged to a former 
pet. But during the night he crawled out 
of this and sprawled at length upon the 
floor. Also he kept up a little monotonous 
whine, which irritated Stanley’s nurse to 
such an extent that she had the dog 
removed—bed and all—to another room 
where the noise was not likely to disturb 
anyone. And here Toby Dog was left to 
his own meditations—whatever they may 
have been. 

During the days that followed Toby Dog 
was docile and obedient; to outward view— 
happy. A gorgeous collar was made for 
him, engraved with his name and the address 
of his new master. It was a change from 
the red and white Toby frill to which he 
had been accustomed, and which had meant 
so much to him. He did not like it at all. 

Also he never took to the luxuries of 
his new surroundings. He never slept in 
his gorgeous bed unless he could help it. 
He protested strongly against being washed, 
and it almost appeared as if he ate his food 
under protest. He was a plebeian, and his 
tastes were of the street. 

Mr. Carrington often recognised this, 
but as long as his child was content he saw 
no reason to complain. The great point 
was that Toby Dog was always kind and 
gentle with little Stanley, obeying the 
child’s smallest command. Whether Toby 
Dog was happy or not was quite outside 
the question. 

The brightest moments in the animal’s 
life at this time were when he was set to 
do his tricks. Then the spirit of the low 
comedian seemed to awaken in him, and 
he was himself once more. He did his best, 
but somehow it was not the same. The 
accessories to which he was accustomed were 
wanting. There was no Mr. Punch to play 
up to—no little stage on which to beg, and, 
above all, there were no arms outstretched 
for him to jump into when the performance 
was concluded. 
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A Pathetic Little Story. 


The spring came on, and one . morning, 
Toby Dog, finding a door left conveniently 
open, effected his escape. His heart pined 
for the vagrant life to which he had been 
accustomed. Luxuries palled upon him: 
He had never been cut out for a pet 
dog. 

Of course his flight was arrested before he 
had got far, and he was brought back. 
The name and address on his collar were 
so very definite. Mr. Carrington paid a 
small reward without grumbling, and both 
Stanley and his mother, thinking thereby 
to win the animal’s heart and make him 
content, treated him with redoubled kind¬ 
ness. But it was liberty that Toby Dog 
wanted—the liberty of the strolling player. 

A second attempt at flight was not more 
successful than the first, though on this 
occasion Toby Dog was absent for two days. 
He was brought back bedraggled, begrimed— 
a sorry spectacle. One of his pendent ears 
had got damaged, probably in a fight with 
some other vagrant. Stanley shed tears 
over the prodigal, and once more took him 
to his heart. Mr. Carrington had to pay 
up a more substantial reward on this 
occasion. 

“ If the dog runs away again,” he told his 
butler in confidence, “ I’m inclined to 
think, Wilson, that we won’t take him 
back. Master Stanley would get over his 
trouble in time.” 

The butler acquiesced readily enough. 
He had no liking for Toby Dog, whose paws 
were apt to bring dirt into the hall, and 
whom ne described as an ugly little cur, 
unfit for a gentleman’s house. 

Little Stanley was much distressed at 
the second attempt at flight on the part of 
his favourite, all the more as Toby Dog 
seemed so docile and contented. But 
how could the child understand the mys¬ 
terious working of a dog’s mind—or instinct, 
if the word be preferred ? 

As the days passed on, too, little Stanley 
perforce gave less attention to his pet. 
He was ill, gravely ill, and the least effort 
tired him. Even the pleasure of performing 
his favourite tricks was denied to Toby Dog 
in those days, and again he longed for his 
freedom. 

A third opportunity came. It was almost 
as if it had been prepared for him. As a 
matter of fact, the doctor attending little 
Stanley had objected to the dog’s constant 
resence in the. sick room. The collar 
earing his name and address had not 
been put round his neck that day. If 


Toby Dog chose to run away there was less 
chance of his being brought back. 

Naturally Toby Dog elected to run away, 
and Mr. Carrington—to say nothing of the 
butler—smiled as the dog’s ungainly figure 
was seen disappearing into the next street, 
slinking along by the side of the railings. 
This time it was more than probable that 
Toby Dog was lost for good. 

Little Stanley was so ill that day that he 
was not even able to inquire after the fate 
of his mongrel friend. 

As for Toby Dog, he wandered for a day 
or two, living anyhow, his mind filled, 
probably with the homing instinct, seeking 
for the court where he had been brought up, 
where he should find Jem Hardy, Mr. Punch* 
and all the other beloved companions of 
his stage career. No one attempted to 
stay him ; it was nobody’s business to do 
so. He was but a homeless mongrel, a 
pariah of the gutter. 

And at last he came very near the court 
where Jem Hardy had had his home, and 
it was here, one morning, that a grateful 
sound fell upon his ear. It was not likely 
that Toby Dog should fail to recognise the 
call of the pan pipes, the root-ti-ti-toot 
of Mr. Punch. 

A little procession, headed by the usual 
crowd of children, emerged from the side 
street. Toby Dog ran to it joyfully, 
emitting short yaps of pleasure. Perhaps 
he expected—who can say ?—a pair of 
rough arms to be stretched out to greet 
him, arms into which he could spring as 
he had been wont to do—perhaps he thought 
that he could at once take his place upon 
the little stage, and assault Mr. Punch after 
the fashion so dear to his heart. 

If Toby Dog had any such thoughts or 
expectations he was doomed to bitter dis¬ 
appointment. When he reached the object 
of his desire the curtain was in process of 
being lowered round the wooden framework, 
and he quickly recognised that the pipe- 
player outside was a stranger to him. He 
sniffed and whined at the curtain, beneath 
which a pair of legs, seemingly more familiar, 
appeared. 

“ WTiat’s this dog want, Fred ? ” asked 
the man with the pipes. “ Seems as if he 
knew you.” 

Fred Bates’ head appeared—but only for a 
moment. He did not even glance at Toby 
Dog. 

“ Blessed if I know,” he said angrily. 
“ Can’t you see I’m busy, Tim ? Our own 
dog’s all right, ain’t he ? Then we don’t 
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want no other hangin’ about. Kick him 
out. Chuck a stone at him! ” A sug¬ 
gestion which Tim of the pipes immediately 
acted upon. 

Toby Dog fled incontinently—he had 
never been very brave. The children 
laughed at him— 44 shoo’d ” him still further 
sft. One of them made a grab at his tail. 
There were none who recognised their old 
favourite in the bedraggled outcast. 

The show began. Attention was taken 
from Toby Dog—he was, in fact, completely 
forgotten. He stood on the fringe of the 
little crowd, resting upon three legs, one of 
his forepaws raised and bent pathetically, 
a position which he had learnt to assume 
sinoe the termination of his theatrical career. 

A laugh went up from the children. 
The new Toby had appeared, lifted into 
position by Fred Bates^ experienced hands. 
He was a rough-haired terrier, sharp-eyed, 
with little jerky movements of his own, 
and a peculiar writhing of the body that 
ealed to his audience. He wore a new 
in which he evidently took much pride. 
He was a clever comedian, and quite worthy 
of public favour—though he had not 
mastered Toby Dog’s tricks of lifting alter¬ 
nate ears and drawing up the corners of 
his mouth in an expressive grin. 

The performance went well, and, 
though it was a poor neighbourhood, quite 
a respectable collection was made. The 
fortunes of Mr. Punch were looking up. 
Fred Bates had been quite right when he 
judged that spring would bring improved 
prospects, and that with the money realised 
by the sale of Toby Dog he and his partner 
could afford to wait. There had been only 
one flaw in the scheme, and that had been 
its effect upon Jem Hardy. The old man on 
beginning his holiday had felt instinctively 
that he would never resume work. And he, 
too, had been right in his judgment of the 
situation. 

Perhaps Toby Dog’s instinct told him 
that his old friend had disappeared—perhaps 
he felt himself superseded, unwanted, done 
for. Who can say ? Certainly he made 
no further attempt to approach the show. 

Hb slunk back against the railings of a 
house, his ears hanging limply down, 
his tail dragging, his pathetic forepaw bent 
under him. Here he was noticed by Arthur 
Vane, the popular actor, a man of observa¬ 
tion and shrewdness, who chanced to pass 
with a friend, and who had paused for a 
moment to watch the play of the puppets. 

“ There’s a picture for you, Bruce,” he 
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said, pointing to the miniature stage, 
and then to the dog, crouching up against 
the railings. 44 What does it suggest \ ” 

The friend, an artist, shrugged his 
shoulders. He was not accustomed to find 
subjects for his pictures in such surroundings. 

44 What do you see in it ? ” he asked. 

44 All the pathos of an old actor watching 
a successful rival play his favourite part,” 
replied Vane. 44 That mongrel there is cut 
out for a Toby. Shouldn’t wonder if he 
had been one once. But it’s Poverty 
Corner for him now, Bruce. Poor brute! 
Here—Toby—Toby ! ” 

He stretched out a friendly hand, but 
Toby Dog slunk away from him. Arthur 
Vane laughed—a trifle ironically. 

44 Unlike his human prototype,” he 
remarked then, as Toby Dog disappeared 
into the next street. 44 Poor brute,” he 
repeated, 44 a low comedian if ever I saw 
one ! His very snarl was histrionic! ” 

All of which was good proof of Arthur 
Vane’s discernment. 

It would be hard to say how Toby Dog 
spent the next few days. Perhaps Poverty 
Corner knew him. Perhaps his natural 
instincts for a vagrant life served him in 
good stead. But. about a week later, thin 
and sorry, he found his way back to the 
house in which he had been petted and spoilt. 
His little master, Stanley Carrington, had 
at least been appreciative of his abilities— 
the laughter of one might serve where the 
laughter of many had failed. This, again, 
must be mere supposition; it is, of course, 
far more likely that Toby Dog obeyed the 
natural impulses that told him where food 
might be found. 

All that is certain is that Toby Doz 
reached the doorstep of Mr. Carringtons 
house just as a solemn cortege took its 
slow way down the street. The hearse 
contained a small coffin, hidden from vieff 
by a mass of white flowers. Toby Dog paused, 
standing irresolutely upon his three leg?, 
but the procession meant nothing to him. H- 
gained the door of the house, which still 
stood open. Wilson, the butler, was about 
to close it. Toby Dog gave a little yap 
and wriggled his lean-body. 

Wilson looked down and recognised him. 

44 Oh, it’s you, is it, Mr. Toby Dog ? ” 
said the butler. 44 Well, you’ve come back 
a little too late. There’s nobody here that 
wants you now. I don’t, anyway, so 
off you get.” 

Whereupon Wilson, the butler, slammed 
the door. 
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To take the treasure-houses of the brightest and most fascinating 
descriptive reading and, dipping deeply into them, select the chapters 
that teU of travel, Journey, and tour, is our task in compiling 
these 44 Romances of the Road, 44 And hov) few of the Classics have not 
some captivating extracts to yield ! The Old World and the New come 
within the focus and range of this plan, and in these eft-told tales of 
the highways and byways there is a feast of entertainment and 
edification that can hardly be surpassed, 

ELIZA’S FLIGHT. * * * * * 

From " Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” by HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 

(Published by C. Arthur Pearson Ltd.) 

“ Uncle Tom?8 Cabin ” has accomplished more than any other book has ever done, for 
it helped to free the Negro slaves from bondage. 

The story was contributed to “ The National Era” an anti-slavery paper, and the authoress 
then sought in vain for a publisher. At last a Boston publisher accepted it in 1852, and 
nearly half-a-million copies were soon sold . It has been translated into nearly every foreign 
language, and is the most popular novel ever produced in America. 

, The following extract describes the thrilling escape and flight of Eliza, a Negro slave- 
woman, from the house of Mr. and Mrs. Shelby , her kind master and mistress. She had 
hidden in a cupboard the previous evening and overheard a conversation between Mr. and Mrs. 
Shelby, in which she learns that Unde Tom, a fdlow-slaye, and Harry, her child, have been 
sold to a brutal trader named Haley on account of Mr. Shelby having lost money. 

Eliza f instantly prepares for flight to save her child. Taking little Harry in her arms 
she goes to Tom's cabin to warn him, but the faithful slave refuses to run away, even at the 
risk of being sold to a harsh master. He advises Eliza to flee, however, in order to save little 
Harry, and the dauntless woman dasps her child in her arms and glides noiselessly away. 
When her escape is known a hue and cry is raised. Haley, the trader, is furious and gives 
chase. Two of the Negroes named Sam and Andy are forced to join in the pursuit, but 
they secretly side with Eliza and do all in their power to hinder Haley and put him off 
the scent. After the adventures rdaied in the following extract Eliza goes on to the house 
of a Mr. Bird, who sends her to a place of permanent safety. 


I T is impossible to conceive of a human 
creature more wholly desolate and 
forlorn than Eliza when she turned 
her footsteps from Uncle Tom’s cabin. 

Her husband’s suffering and dangers, 
and the danger of her child, all blended in 
her mind with a confused and stunning 
sense of the risk she was running in leaving 
the only home she had ever known, and 
Cutting loose from the protection of a friend 
whom she loved and revered. : ; . 

. Her hoy was old enough to have walked 
by her side, and,- in an indifferent case, 
she would only have led him by the hand ; 
hut now the hare thought of putting him 
out of her arms made her shudder, and she 
strained him to her bosom with a con¬ 
vulsive grasp, as she went rapidly forward. 
The frosty ground creaked beneath her 


feet, and she trembled at the sound; every 
quaking leaf and fluttering shadow sent the 
blood backward to her heart and quickened 
her footsteps. She wondered within her¬ 
self at the strength that seemed to he come 
upon her; for she felt the weight of her 
hoy as if it had been a feather, and every 
flutter of fear seemed to increase the super¬ 
natural power that bore her on. . . . 

If it were your Harry, mother, or your 
Willie that was going to be torn from you 
by a brutal trader to-morrow morning— 
if you had seen the man and heard that the 
papers were signed and delivered, and you 
had only from twelve o’clock to morning 
to make good your escape—how fast could 
you walk ? How many miles could you 
make in those few brief hours, with the 
darling at your bosom, the little sleepy 
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head on your shoulder, the soft arms trust¬ 
ingly holding on to your neck ? 

For the child slept. At first the novelty 
and alarm kept him waking ; but his mother 
so hurriedly repressed every breath or 
sound, and so assured him that if he were 
only still she would certainly save him, that 
he clung quietly round her neck, only 
asking, as he found himself sinking to sleep : 

“ Mother, I don’t need, to keep awake, 
do 1 1 ” 

“ No, my darling ; sleep if you want to.** 

“ But, mother, if I do get asleep you 
won’t let him get me?” 

“ No! So God help me! ” said his 
mother, with a paler cheek, and a brighter 
light in her large, dark eyes. 

“ You’re sure , aren’t you, mother ? ” 

“ Yes, sure / ” said the mother, in a voice 
that startled herself, for it seemed to her to 
come from a spirit within, that was no 
part of her; and the boy dropped his little 
weary head on her shoulder, and was soon 
asleep. : ; ; 

The boundaries of the farm, the grove, the 
wood-lot, passed by her dizzily, as she 
walked on; and still she went, leaving 
one familiar object after another, slacking 
not, pausing not, till reddening daylight 
found her many a long mile from all trace 
of any familiar objects, upon the open 
highway. 

She had often been with her mistress 
kb visit some connections in the little 

village of T-, not far from the Ohio 

river, and knew the road well. To go 
thither, to escape across the Ohio river, 
were the first hurried outlines of her plan of 
escape ; beyond that she could only hope in 
God. 

When horses and vehicles began to move 
along the highway, with that alert perception 
peculiar to a state of excitement, and which 
seems to be a sort of inspiration, she became 
aware that her headlong pace and distracted 
air might bring on her remark and suspicion; 
She therefore put the boy on the ground and, 
adjusting her dress and bonnet, she walked 
on at as rapid a pace as she thought con¬ 
sistent with the preservation of appearance; 

In her little bundle she had provided a . 
store of cakes and apples, which she used 
as expedients for quickening the speed 
of the child, rolling the apple some yards 
before them, when the boy would run with 
all his might after it; and this ruse* often 
repeated, carried them over many a half 
mile. 

After a while they came to a thick patch 
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of woodland, through which murmured 
a clear brook. As the child complained 
of hunger and thirst, she climbed over 
the fence with him; and sitting down 
behind a large rock which concealed them 
from the road, she gave him a breakfast 
out of her little package. 

The boy wondered and grieved that she 
could not eat, and when, putting his arms 
round her neck, he tried to wedge some of his 
cake into her mouth, it seemed to her that 
the rising in her throat would choke her. 

“ No, no, Harry darling ! Mother can’t 
eat till you are safe ! We must go on—on 
—till we come to the river! ” And she 
hurried again into the road, and again 
constrained herself to walk regularly and 
composedly forward. 

She was many miles past any neighbour¬ 
hood where she was personally known. If 
she should chance to meet any who knew 
her, she reflected that the well-known 
kindness of the family would be of itself 
a blind to suspicion, as making it an 
unlikely supposition that she could be 
fugitive; As she was a so so white as not to 
be known of coloured lineage without a 
critical survey, and her child was white 
also, it was much easier for her to pass on 
unsuspected. 

On this presumption, she stopped at noon 
at a neat farmhouse to rest herself, and 
buy some dinner for her child and herself; 
for as the danger decreased with the 
distance, the supernatural tensions of the 
nervous system lessened, and she found 
herself both weary and hungry. 

The good woman, kindly and gossiping, 
seemed rather pleased than otherwise with 
having somebody come in to talk with, 
and accepted, without examination, Eliza’s 
statement that she “ was going on a little 
piece, to spend a week with her friends ” 
—all of which she hoped in her heart might 
prove strictly true. 

An hour before sunset she entered the 

village of T-, by the Ohio river, weary 

and footsore, but still strong in hearts 
Her first glance was at the river, which lay, 
like Jordan, between her and the Canaan 
of liberty on the other side; 

It was now early spring and the river 
was swollen and turbulent; great cakes 
of floating ice were swinging heavily to 
and fro in the turbid waters. Owing to 
the peculiar form of the shore on the 
Kentucky side, the land bending far out 
into the water, the ice had been lodged 
and detained in great quantities, and the 
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narrow channel which swept round the 
bend was full of ice, piled one cake over 
another, thus forming a temporary barrier 
to the descending ice, which lodged and 
formed a great undulating raft, filling up 
the whole river, and extending almost to 
the Kentucky shore. 

Eliza stood for a moment, contemplating 
this unfavourable aspect of things, which 
she saw at once must prevent the usual 
ferry-boat from running, and then turned 
into a small public-house on the bank to 
make a few inquiries. 

The hostess, who was busy in various 
fizz and stewing preparations over 
the fire, preparatory to the evening 
meal, stopped with a fork in her hand as 
Eliza’s sweet end plaintive voice arrested 
her. 

“ What is it ? ” she said. 

“ Isn’t thare any ferry or boat that takes 
people over to B-now ? ” she said. 

“ No, indeed,” said the woman. “ The 
boats have stopped running.” 

Eliza’s look of dismay and disappoint¬ 
ment struck the woman, and she said 
inquiringly : “ Maybe you’re wanting to get 
over ? Anybody sick ? Ye seem mighty 
anxious.” 

“ I’ve got a child that’s very danger¬ 
ous,” said Eliza. “ I never heard of it till 
last night, and I’ve walked quite a piece 
to-day in hopes to get to the ferry.” 

“ Well, now, that’s onlucky,” said the 
woman, whose motherly sympathies were 
much aroused. “ I’m re’lly consarned for 
ye. Solomon ! ” she called from the window 
towards a small back building. A man in 
leather apron and with very dirty hands 
appeared at the door. 

“ I say, Sol,” said the woman, “ is that 
ar man going to tote them bar’ls over 
to-night ? ” 

“ He said he should try if ’twas any 
way prudent,” said the man. 

“ There’s a man a piece down here that’s 
going over with some truck this evening, 
if he durs’ to. He’ll be in here to supper 
to-night, so you’d better set down and wait. 
That’s a sweet little fellow,” added the 
woman, offering him a cake. 

But the child, wholly exhausted, cried 
with weariness. 

“ Poor fellow! he isn’t used to walking, 
and I’ve hurried him on so,” said Eliza. 

“ Well, take him to this room,” said the 
woman, opening into a small bedroom, 
where stood a comfortable bed. Eliza laid 
the weary boy upon it, and held his hands 


in hers till he was fast asleep. For her 
there was no rest. As a fire in her bones, 
the thought of the pursuer urged her on, and 
she gazed with longing eyes on the sullen, 
surging waters that lay between her and 
liberty. . . : 

In consequence of all the various delays 
it was about three-quarters of an hour 
after Eliza had laid her child to sleep in the 
village tavern that the party came riding 
into the same place. Eliza was standing 
by the window looking out in another 
direction, when Sam’s quick eye caught 
a glimpse of her. Haley and Andy 
were two yards behind. At this crisis 
Sam contrived to have his hat blown off, 
and utter a loud and characteristic ejacula¬ 
tion which startled her at once; she drew 
suddenly back; the whole train swept by 
the window, round to the front door. 

A thousand lives seemed to be concen¬ 
trated in that one moment to Eliza. Her 
room opened by a side door to the river. 
She caught her child, and sprang down the 
steps towards it. The trader caught a full 
glimpse of her, just as she was disappearing 
down the bank, and throwing himself from 
his horse, and calling loudly on Sam and 
Andy, he was after her like a hound after 
a deer. 

In that dizzy moment her feet scarce 
seemed to touch the ground, and a moment 
brought her to the water’s edge. Right on 
behind they came; and, nerved with 
strength such as God gives only to the 
desperate, with one wild cry and flying leap 
she vaulted sheer over the turbid current 
by the shore, on to the raft of ice beyond. It 
was a desperate leap—impossible to any¬ 
thing but madness and despair ; and Haley, 
Sam, and Andy instinctively cried out and 
lifted up their hands as she did it. 

The huge green fragment of ice on which 
Bhe alighted pitched and creaked as her 
weight came on it, but she stayed there not 
a moment. With wild cries and desperate 
energy, she leapt to another, and still 
another cake; stumbling, leaping, slipping, 
springing upwards again! Her shoes were 
gone, her stockings cut from her feet, 
while blood marked every step; but she 
saw nothing, felt nothing, till dimly, as in a 
dream, she saw the Ohio side, and a man 
helping her up the bank. 

“ Yer a brave girl, now, whoever ye are ! ” 
said the man with an oath. 

Eliza recognised the voice and face of a 
man who owned a farm not far from her old 
hornet 
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" Oh, Mr. Symmes! save me! do save me! 
do hide me ! ” said Eliza. 

“ Why, what’s this ? ” said the man; 
“ Why, if ’taint Shelby’s gal! ” 

“ My child—this boy—he’s sold him ! 
There is his mas’r,” said she, pointing 
to the Kentucky shore. “ Oh, Mr. Symmes, 
you’ve got a little boy I ” 

“ So I have,” said the man, as he roughly 
but kindly drew her up the steep bank. 
“ Besides, you’re a right brave gal. I like 
grit, wherever I see it! ” 

When they had gained the top of the bank, 
the man paused. 

“ I’d be glad to do something for ye,” 
said he, “ but, then, there’s nowhar I could 
take ye. The best I can do is to tell ye to 
go thar ,” said he, pointing to a large white 
house, which stood by itself off the main 
street of the village. “ Go thar; they’re 
kind folks. Thar’s no kind o’ danger, 
but they’ll help you; they’re up to all that 
sort o’ thing.” 

“ The Lord bless you! ” said Eliza 
earnestly. 

“ No ’casion, no ’casion in the world,” 
said the man. “ What I’ve done’s of no 
’count.” 

“And, oh, surely, sir, you won’t tell 
anyone ? ” 

“ Go to thunder, gal! What do you 
take a feller for ? In course not,” said the 
man. “ Come, now, go along like a likely, 
sensible gal as you are. You’ve arn’t your 


liberty, and you shall have it, for all 
me.” 

The woman folded her child to her bosom, 
and walked firmly and swiftly away. ; : a 

Haley had stood a perfectly amazed 
spectator of the scene, till Eliza had disap¬ 
peared up the bank, when he turned a blank, 
inquiring look on Sam and Andy. 

“ That ar was a tol’able fair stroke of 
business,” said Sam. 

“ The gal’s got seven devils in her, I 
believe ! ” said Haley. “ How like a wild 
cat she jumped ! ” 

“ Wal, now,” said Sam, scratching his 
head, “ I hope mas’r ’ll ’scuse us tryi rl 
dat ar road. Don’t think I feel r^ry enough 
for dat ar, no way! ” and Sam gave a 
hoarse chuckle. 

“ You laugh ! ” said the t. ader, with a 
growl. 

“Lord bless you, mas’r, I couldn’t help 
it, now,” said Sam, giving way to the long- 
pent-up delight of his soul. “ Shs looked 
so curis, a-leapin’ and springin’, ice a- 
crackin’; and only to hear her—plump ! 
ker-chunk! ker-splash! Spring! Lord ! how 
she goes it! ” and Sam and Andy laughed 
till the tears rolled down their cheeks. 

“ I’ll make ye laugh t’other side of yer 
mouths! ” said the trader, laying about 
their heads with his riding-whip. 

Both ducked and ran, shouting, up the 
bank, and were on their horses before he 
was up. 


DON QUIXOTE AND THE WINDMILLS. J* j* 

Jk From "Don Quixote / 9 by MIGUEL DE CERVANTES. 

{Published by C. Arthur Pearson Ltd.) 

“ Don Quixote ” may itself be described as a Romance of the Road , for it relates what 
befd a chivalrous gentleman named Don Quixote de la Mancha and his squire , Sancho Pama % 
who roamed about the world in quest of adventures , in imitation of the Knights-errant. 

The book was 'published at Madrid in 1605, and leapt into popularity at once , five other 
editions being published before the end of the same year. It is a wonderful satire ,, ridiculing 
the follies of an age , and although three hundred years have passed since it was written it is 
still as fascinating as ever , for its types are common to all peoples and times. Byron said of 
Cervantes that “ he laughed Spain’s chivalry away.” 

The following extract relates one of the most popular episodes in the book; in fact $ 
“ to tilt at windmills ” has passed into a proverb. 


L OOK yonder, Sancho,” said Don 
Quixote; “ there are at least thirty 
outrageous giants, whom I intend 
to encounter; and having deprived them 
of life, we will begin to enrich ourselves 
with their spoils—for they are lawful 
prize; and the extirpation of that cursed 
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brood will be an acceptable service to 
Heaven.” 

“ What giants ? ” quoth Sancho Panza. 

“ Those whom thou seest yonder,** 
answered Don Quixote, “with their long, 
extended arms; some of that detested 
race have arms of so immense a size that 
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sometimes they reach two leagues in 
length.” 

“ Pray look better, sir,” quoth Sancho; 
“those things yonder are not giants, but 
windmills, and the arms are their sails 
which, being whirled about by the wind, 
make the mill go.” 

“ ’Tis a sign,” cried Don Quixote, “ thou 
art but little acquainted with adventures ! 
I tell thee, they are giants, and therefore if 
thou art afraid, go aside, and say thy 
prayers, for I am resolved to engage m com¬ 
bat with them all.” 

This said, he clapped spurs to his horse, 
without giving ear to his squire, who bawled 
out to him, and assured him that they were 
windmills and no giants. But he was so 
fully possessed with a strong conceit of the 
contrary, that he did not so much as hear 
his squire, nor was he sensible of what they 
were, although he was already very near them. 

“ Stand, cowards! ” cried he as loud 
as he could; “stand your ground, ignoble 
creatures, and fly not basely from a single 
knight who dares encounter you all.” 

At the same time, the wind rising, the mill- 
sails began to move, which, when Don 
Quixote spied : “ Base miscreants ! ” he 
cried; “ though you move more arms than 
the giant Briareus, you shall pay for your 
arrogance.” 

He most devoutly recommended himself 
to his Lady Dulcinea, imploring her assist¬ 
ance in this perilous adventure; and so 
covering himself with his shield, and couch¬ 
ing his lance, he rushed with Rozinante’s 
utmost speed upon the first windmill he 
could come at, and running his lance into 
the sail, the wind whirled it about with such 
swiftness that the rapidity of the motion 
presently broke the lance into shivers, 
and hurled awa j both knight and horse 
along with it, till down he fell, rolling a 
good way ofl in the field. Sancho Panza 
ran as fast as his ass could drive to help 
his master, whom he found lying, and not 
able to stir. 

“ Did not I give your worship fair 
warping ? ” cried he. “ Did not I tell 
you they were windmills, and that nobody 
could think otherwise, unless he had also 
windmills in his head ? ” 

“ Peace, friend Sancho,” replied Don 
Quixote, “there is nothing so subject to 
the inconstancy of fortune as war. I am 
verily persuaded, that cursed necromancer 
Preston, who carried away my study and 
my books, has transformed these giants 
into windmills, to deprive me of the honour 


of the victory, such is his inveterate malice 
against me ; but, in the end, all his pernicious 
wiles and stratagems shall prove ineffectual 
against the prevailing edge of my sword.” 

“ So let it be,” replied Sancho. 

And, heaving him up again upon hi3 legs 
once more, the knight mounted poor 
Rozinante, who was half-disjointed with 
his fall. 

This adventure was the subject of their 
discourse, as they made the best of their 
way, towards the pass of Lapice; for Don 
Quixote took that road, believing he could 
not miss of adventures in one so mightily 
frequented. 

Sancho desired him now to consider 
that it was high time to go to dinner; 
but his master answered him that he 
might eat whenever he pleased; as for 
himself, he was not yet disposed to do so: 
Sancho having obtained leave, fixed himself 
as orderly as he could upon his ass, and 
taking some victuals out of his wallet, fell 
to munching lustily ; and ever and anon 
he lifted the bottle to his nose, and fetched 
such hearty pulls that it would have made 
the best pampered vintner in Malaga dry 
to have seen him. 

In fine, they passed that night under 
some trees; from one of which Don 
Quixote tore a withered branch, which in 
some sort was able to serve him for a lance, 
and to this he fixed the head or spear of his 
broken lance. But he did not sleep all 
that night, keeping his thoughts intent on 
his dear Dulcinea, in imitation of what he 
had read in books of chivalry, where the 
knights pass their time, without sleep, in 
forests and deserts, wholly taken up with 
entertaining thoughts of their absent ladies. 
The next day they went on directly towards 
the pass of Lapice, which they discovered 
about three o’clock. When they came 
near it: 

“ Here it is, brother Sancho,” said Don 
Quixote, “ that we may, as it were, thrust 
our arms up to the very elbows in that 
which we call adventures. But let me give 
thee 6ne necessary caution; know that 
though thou shouldest see me in the greatest 
extremity of danger, thou must not offer 
to draw thy sword in my defence, unless 
thou findest me assaulted by base plebeians 
and vile scoundrels, for in such a case 
thou mayest assist thy master ; but if those 
with whom I am fighting are knights, thou 
must not do it, for the laws of chivalry 
do not allow thee to encounter a knight 
till thou art one thyself.” 
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“ Never fear,” quoth Sancho; “ I’ll be 
sure to obey your worship in that, I’ll 
warrant you, for I have ever loved peace 
and quietness, and never cared to thrust 
myself into frays and quarrels.” 

As they were talking, they spied coining 
towards them two monks of the order 
of St. Benedict mounted on two 
dromedaries, for the mules on which they 
rode were so high and stately that they 
seemed little less. 

After them came a coach, with four or 
five men on horseback, and two muleteers 
on foot. There proved to be in the coach 
a Biscayan lady, who was going to Seville 
to meet her husband, that was there in 
order to embark for the Indies, to take 
possession of a considerable post. 

Scarce had Don Quixote perceived the 
monks, who were not of the same company, 
though they went the same way, but he 
cried to his squire : 

“ Either I am deceived, or this will 
prove the most famous adventure that 
ever was known; for without question 
those two black things that move towards 
us must be necromancers, that are carrying 
away by force some princess in that coach, 
and ’tis my duty to prevent so great an 

fear me this will prove a worse job 
than the windmills,” quoth Sancho. “ These 
are Benedictine monks, and the coach must 
belong to some traveller. Take warning, 
sir, and do not be led away a second time.” 

“ I have already told thee, Sancho,” 
replied Don Quixote, “thou art miserably 
ignorant in matters of adventures ; what I 
say is true, and thou shalt find it so 
presently.” 

This said, he spurred on his horse, and 
posted himself just in the midst of the road 
where the monks were to pass. And when 
they came within hearing, he immediately 
cried out in a loud and haughty tone: 

“ Release those high-born princesses 
whom you are violently conveying away in 
the coach, or else prepare to meet with 
instant death, as the just punishment of 
your deeds.” 

The monks stopped, no less astonished at 
the figure than at the expression of the 
speaker. “ Sir Knight,” cried they, “ we 
are no such persons as you are pleased to 
term us, but religious men of the order of 
St. Benedict, that travel about our affairs, 
and are wholly ignorant whether or no 
there are any princesses carried away by 
force in that coach.” 
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“ I am not to be deceived,” replied Don 
Quixote. “ I know you well enough, per¬ 
fidious caitiffs ! ” and immediately, without 
waiting their reply, he set spurs to 
Rozinante, and ran so furiously, with his 
lance couched, against the first monk, 
that if he had not prudently flung himself 
to the ground the knight would certainly 
have laid him either dead, or grievously 
wounded. The other, observing this, 
clapped his heels to his mule’s flanks, and 
scoured over the plain as if he had been 
running a race with the wind. 

Sancho no sooner saw the monk fall, 
than he leapt off his ass, and, running to 
him, began to strip him immediately; but 
the two muleteers, who waited on the 
monks, came up to him, and asked why he 
offered to strip him. Sancho told them 
that this belonged to him as lawful plunder, 
being the spoils won in battle by his lord 
and master, Don Quixote. 

The fellows, with whom there was no 
jesting, not knowing what he meant by his 
spoils and battle, and seeing Don Quixote 
at a good distance in deep discourse by the 
side of the coach, fell both upon poor 
Sancho, threw him down, tore his beard 
from his chin, trampled on him, and 
there left him lying without breath or 
motion. 

In the meanwhile the monk, scared out of 
his wits and as pale as a ghost, got upon 
the mule again as fast as he could, and 
spurred after his friend. . : . 

Don Quixote was all this while engaged 
with the lady of the coach. 

“ Lady,” cried he, “ your discretion is 
now at liberty to dispose of your beautiful 
self as you please, for the presumptuous 
arrogance of those who attempted to enslave 
youj person lies prostrate in the dust, over¬ 
thrown by this arm; and that you may 
not be at a loss for the name of your 
deliverer, know that I am called Don Quixote 
de la Mancha, by profession a knight- 
errant and adventurer, captive to that 
peerless beauty Donna Dulcinea del Toboso; 
nor do I desire any other recompense for the 
service I have done you but that you 
return to Toboso to present yourself 
to that lady, and let her know what I have 
done to purchase your deliverance.” 

All that Don Quixote said was over¬ 
heard by a certain squire who accom- 
anied the coach, a Biscayner, who, finding 
e would not let it go on, but insisted upon 
its immediately returning to Toboso, flew 
at Don Quixote, and, taking hold of his lance, 
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addressed bim in bad Castilian and worse 
Biscayan, after this manner: 

“ Get thee gone, cavalier; I swear if 
thou dost not quit the coach tbou shalt 
forfeit thy life, as I am a Biscayner.” 

Our knight, who understood him very 
well, with great calmness answered: 

“ Wert thou a gentleman, as thou art not, 
I would before now have chastised thy folly 
and presumption, thou pitiful slave ! ” 

To which the Biscayner replied: “ I 
no gentleman ! I swear thou liest, as I am 
a Christian ; if thou wilt throw away thy 
lance and draw thy sword, thou shalt see 
I will make no more of thee than a cat 
does of a mouse. . ; .” 

Don Quixote, throwing down his lance, 
drew his sword, and grasping his buckler, 
set upon the Biscayner. . : : The 

Biscayner, seeing him come on in that 
manner, would fain have alighted from his 
mule, which, being but a sorry hack, was 
not to be depended upon, but had only time 
to draw. It, however, fortunately hap¬ 
pened that he was close to the coach, out 
of which he snatched a cushion, to serve 
him for a shield, and immediately they 
began to fight. ; : ; 

The lady, amazed and terrified : : : 
ordered the coachman to drive a little 
out of the way, and she sat at a distance, 
beholding the conflict, in the progress of 
which the Biscayner bestowed on one of 
the shoulders of Don Quixote, and above 
his buckler, so mighty a stroke that, had 
it not been for his coat of mail, he would 
have been cleft to the very girdle. 

Don Quixote, feeling the weight of this 
terrific blow, ejaculated in a loud and 
pious voice : “ 0 Dulcinea, lady of my soul, 
now aid thy knight, who, for the satisfaction 
of thy great goodness, exposes himself to 
this great peril.” 

The ejaculation, the drawing the sword, 
the covering himself with his buckler, and 
attacking the Biscayner, were the business 
of a moment, for he resolved to venture all 
on the fortune of a single effort. 

The Biscayner, who saw him coming thus 
upon him, and perceived his bravery by his 
resolution, resolved to imitate his example, 
and accordingly waited for him, shielding 
himself with his cushion. ; ; . 

Don Quixote, then, as we have said, 
advanced against the Biscayner with his 
lifted sword, fully determined to cleave 
him asunder; and the Biscayner expected 
him, with his sword also lifted up, and 
guarded by his cushion, a i i 


The first who discharged his blow was 
the choleric Biscayner, and it fell with such 
force and fury that, if the edge of the 
weapon had not turned aslant by the way, 
that single blow had been enough to have 
put an end to this cruel conflict, and to all 
the adventures of our knight; but good 
fortune, that preserved him for greater 
things, so twisted his adversary’s sword, 
that, though it alighted on the left shoulder, 
it did him no other hurt than to disarm that 
side, carrying off by the way a great part 
of his helmet, with half an ear. : ; ; 

Our Manchegan . ; . raised him¬ 
self afresh in his stirrups, and grasping his 
sword faster in both hands, struck with 
such fury at the Biscayner, taking him full 
upon the cushion and upon the head, 
which he could not defend, that, as if a 
mountain had fallen upon him, the blood 
began to gush out at his nostrils, his mouth, 
and his ears, and he seemed as if he were 
fast falling from his mule, which doubtless 
he must have done, had he not laid fast 
hold of her neck; but presently losing ,his 
stirrups, he let go his hold, and the mule, 
frightened by the terrible stroke, galloped 
about the field, and, after two or three 
plunges, laid her master flat on the ground: 

Don Quixote had looked on with great 
calmness, but when he saw him fall, he leapt 
from his horse, and with much agility ran 
up to him, and, directing the point of his 
sword to his eyes, bid him yield, on pain 61 
having his head cut off. 

The Biscayner was so stunned that he 
could not answer a word ; and it would have 
gone hard with him, so blinded with rage was 
Don Quixote, if the ladies of the coach, 
who had hitherto in great dismay beheld the 
conflict, had not approached, and earnestly 
besought that he would do them the great 
favour and kindness to spare the life of their 
squire. 

Don Quixote answered with solemn 
gravity: 

“ Assuredly, fair ladies, I am very willing 
to grant your request, but it must be upon 
a certain condition and compact, which 
is, that this knight shall promise to repair 
to the town of Toboso, and present himself, 
as from me, before the peerless Dulcinea, 
that she may dispose of him according to 
her good pleasure.” 

The terrified and disconsolate lady, with¬ 
out considering what was demanded and 
without inquiring who Dulcinea was, pro¬ 
mised that her squire should perform every¬ 
thing he enjoined himj 
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Between Two Widows. * .•» 

j * * By VICTOR L. WHITECHURCH. 


The mirthful matrimonial manoeuvres of an old village 
cobbler. 


F ARMER STUBBINGS walked in 
at the open door of Joseph Gumm’s 
cottage and stood tapping his yellow 
with his stick. 
r Mornin’, Joe ! ” 

“Good mornin’, Muster Stubbings,” 
replied Joe, shifting his gaze from the farmer’s 
face to his boots, which he studied atten¬ 
tively for some moments, after which he 
went on with his occupation of hammering 
in hobnails. 

“ Busy, Joe ? ” went on the farmer, with 
a view to preliminary conversation. 

“ Middlin’—pretty middlin’, Muster Stub¬ 
bings. Do ye want a job done 1 ” 

“ No, thankee, Joe.” . 

“ Them boots o’ yourn wouldn’t be no 
worse for solein’ and heelin’,” remarked 
Joe, again critically regarding the other’s 
foot-wear. 

“ They can bide a bit yet, I reckon,” 
answered the farmer. 

“ Umph! ” replied the cobbler, recom¬ 
mencing the hammering. 

Two more minutes passed. They 
transacted business leisurely at Little 
Marplethorpe. 

“ Got it ready, Joe ? ” asked the farmer 
presently; “ ’tis due to-day, you know.” 

“ I knows, right enough—trust you for 
remindin’ on me if I’d forgot,” replied Joe, 
putting down his hammer and drawing a 
leather bag out of his pocket. “ I’ve never 
been behind yet, have I ? ” 

“ You ain’t,” said Stubbings, as he care¬ 
fully counted the quarter’s rent, “ but I 
wish you wouldn’t always put in so many 
threepenny-bits—they’re plaguey awkward 
little coins/’ 

“ I gets ’em together a-purpose,” replied 
Joe. 


“ Why ? ” 

“ Handy for you for church collections, 
Mustef Stubbings.” 

The farmer reddened. It was proverbial 
that whenever the bag came round in church 
his eyes were glued to his hymn book and 


he could see naught else. He receipted the 
amount in the cobbler’s rent book, and then 
the latter remarked: 

“ The wet comes in at the back when the 
wind be in the south, the chimbley smokes, 
and a smart bit o* the roof . wants tilin’. 
When be goin’ to see to ’un, Muster 
Stubbings ? ” 

The farmer paused a long time before 
replying. When he spoke it was no answer 
to the question that he gave, but a startling 
announcement. 

“ I want this cottage at Michaelmas, 
Joe. So you must take a quarter’s notice 
and quit.” 

Joe slowly laid down , the hammer he had 
resumed and gazed steadily at thepther’sface. 

“ What do ’ee mean, Muster Stubbings ? ” 
he ejaculated. 

“ What I say. Tom Allen’s cottage is 
falling to pieces and ’twon’t pay me to patch 
it up. ’Tis gone too far. J3o I’m going to 
put him in here.” 

Tom Allen was the farmer’s head carter. 

“And where be / to go, Muster Stub¬ 
bings ? ” 

“ That’s your look out.” 

“ Why, I’ve lived here these thutty-five 
year and more—long afore you was master 
o’ Gray’s farm. - I’ ve payed my rent reg’lar— 
you knows I has—and you ain’t got no right 
to turn me out.” 

“ Can’t help it, Joe. The cottage is 
mine and I must have it' by Michaelmas. 
You’ve got three clear months to look out 
for another. I thought you might get 
talking nonsense about your rights, so I’ve 
put it on paper. ’Tis quite legal. Here 
you are. Good-morning.* 

He laid down an envelope on the last, 
turned on his heel, and departed. The old 
cobbler slowly took the paper from the 
envelope and read it. It took him some 
time before he fairly digested the contents— 
and the remainder of the hobnails by no 
means showed in straight lines on the sole 
of the boot he was mending. 
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A Story in Light Relief, 


For old Joe Gumm was sore of heart and 
puzzled of mind. He was without relatives 
in the world—a confirmed old bachelor, 
living by himself in the little cottage. A 
neighbour came in to help him with his 
cooking and to “ tidy up ” occasionally, 
for the remuneration of a shilling a week. 
He earned enough money at his cobbling to 
make both ends meet, and, very occasionally, 
a windfall came in the shape of an order for a 
pair of boots. His life was a fairly contented 
one, for his wants were few and simple. 

But this was a thunderbolt from the blue. 
Certainly he had three months in which to 
make his preparations, but he foresaw the 
difficulty. Cottages in Little Marplethorpe 
were scarcely ever to let. 

At the end of a month the difficulty was as 
black as ever. He had made inquiries, 
but had heard of nothing. One day the 
Vicar, an exceedingly mild old gentleman, 
called to see him. 

“ What’s the matter, Joe ? ” he asked. 
" You look troubled ! ” 

“ ’Es—I ■ be troubled, sir,” and he laid 
the facts before him. 

“ It’ll end in my havin’ to clear out o’ 
the village, and then I dunno where to go. 
And all my trade lies in Little Marplethorpe.” 

“ Dear, dear ! ” said the Vicar, “ isn’t 
there any way Out of it ? Couldn’t you go 
somewhere to lodge ? Why, Mrs. Simmons 
was telling me only yesterday that she had a 
spare bedroom.” 

“ ’Twon’t do, sir. I seen her. She 
don’t want a lodger what has his work at- 
home—that’s where it comes in.” 

“ Of course—of course. Yes; I see. 
What a pity ! H only Widow Higgs would 
do as I’ve suggested to her several times 
the problem would be solved.” 

“ What be that, sir ? ” 

“ Why, I’ve often pointed out to her that 
with her attacks of rheumatism it isn’t safe 
for her to live alone. I want her to make an 
arrangement with Jane Piper. I’m sure the 
two old ladies could get along far more 
comfortably if they lived together, and it 
would set one of their cottages free.” 

Joe Gumm laughed. 

“ They’d kill each other afore a week 
was out. Why, the two wimmen hates each 
other like pison—alius has. Old Sally 
Higgs, it ’pears she married Jane.Piper’s 
young man forty year ago or more. And 
Jane ain’t never forgiven her—no—not 
though she married herself two year arter. 
And when Sam Piper fell in the brook when 
he were drunk and got drownded—ah. 


these fifteen year come Easter (that was 
afore you come here, sir), Sally Higgs, she 
said Jane druv him to ’t, and that she’d 
saved her own husband’s life a-marrying 
on him as she did. Arter a bit, he died— 
was laid up with roomatics for eight or nine 
months first—and then Jane said as how 
’twas Sally’s tongue as wore him out, he bein’ 
obliged to bide at home and listen to it. 
Oh, no, there ain’t no love lost atween ’em, 
I can tell ’ee, sir.” 

“ Dear me—dear me! This is very sad. 
And to think that they both attend church 
with all this malice in their hearts ! I really 
—yes—I ought to try to reconcile them.” 

In answer, Joe Gumm took up a heavy 
labourer’s boot and a child’s shoe. 

“ ’Twould be easier to make these two 
into a pair than to get Sally Higgs and Jane 
Piper to agree, I reckon, sir,” he said, “ and 
as to ’em a-livin’ together, well, there ! ” 

For words failed him to describe the 
consequences. 

“ I might ha’ got drawed into the row 
myself,” he went on reminiscently. “ When 
I were a young chap they both on ’em set 
their caps at me—ah, they did ! They was 
fine young wimmen, too, but I wasn’t 
never a marryin’ man, sir.” 

“ Well, Joe, if you had been you’d not be 
wanting for a home to-day, perhaps,” said 
the Vicar. “ Well, if I hear of a cottage 
I’ll bear you in mind. Good-afternoon ! ” 

Joe Gumm bid the Vicar “ Good-day ” 
and fell to work again. The conversation 
had recalled old times. 

“ Now,” he said to himself, “ I wonder 
which on ’em I’d ha’ took if I had a-married. 
Sally, she were a bouncin’ gal! I minds 
a-kissin’ on her once! Lor’, to think o’ what 
I might ha* done ! ” 

Then he remembered how Sally had come 
in for the cottage before she married—it had 
belonged to her father—and how that was 
the final inducement for Higgs to break off 
with Jane. 

“ Ah,” he muttered, “ and *tis a very nice 
little place, too. There’s that room what 
she uses to store taters and things in— 
’twould ha’ made a reg’lar nice shop—side 
door and all.” 

Then his thoughts turned on Jane. 

“ She as good as told me I might have 
her,” he said; “ ’twas one night as I were 
a-walkin’ out with her and she asked me 
why I never put my arm round her—same 
as other chaps wanted to do—said, o’ course, 
she never let them do it. Only I was always 
a bit shy with the gals, and I didn’t know 
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how far it might ha’ led. She made that 
drunken husband o’ hers a good wife, too. 
Saved enough money out o’ her wages as 
cook up at the Vicarage afore she married, 
and out o’ her takin’ in washin’ arterwards,- 
to buy that ’ere cottage what she lives in. 
’Um—’twouldn’t ha’ done for me quite so 
well—but there’s the little barn. That’s 
part o’ the property. That ’ud make a 
cobbler’s shop. Only wants a winder 
a-puttin’ in.” 

After a while he laid down his work, filled 
his bit of a clay pipe, and puffed away at it 
thoughtfully. 

“ Ah,” he said, presently, “ what the Vicar 
says was true. If I’d married either o’ 
they widders when they was single wimmen, 
I shouldn’t be wantin’ of a home to-day.” 

Then, slowly—very slowly—a thought 
worked and wormed and twisted itself into 
his brain. The pipe went out as the thought 
grew. He forgot to replace it in his mouth, 
but sat, holding it at arm’s length. His 
lips parted. His eyes opened wide. His 
forehead puckered. 

“ Lor’, what a fool I be! ” he exclaimed 
suddenly, taking up a piece of leather and 
cutting a bit out of it for a patch. 

Tap—tap—tap. 

The patch was being hammered on the 
sole of the boot. Once again he stopped 
short. Then he got up, walked across the 
room to the cracked looking-glass that hung 
over the mantelpiece, brushed his hair a 
bit smooth with his hand, and said : 

“ You was a good-lookin’ chap in them 
days, Joe—but now you be—you be—well, 
but you don’t look as old as you be— 
even now! ” 

He sat down again and resumed his work, 
only to break it off once more. 

“ Wonder which one on ’em was most 
in love with me L ” he ejaculated. The 
visit to the looking-glass had aroused his 
vanity. 

Tap—tap—tap: 

And with every tap that subtle idea 
went further and further into his mind— 
day after day. So it came to pass that in 
the course of a week or two he found himself 
saying: 

“Sally’s strong enough yet, bar her 
roomatics. And Jane keeps on at her wash- 
tub as good as ever.” 

In three weeks’ time the idea had shaped 
itself into a definite question. 

“ Wonder which on ’em ’ud have me if I 
asked ’em now ? ” 

Which question he finally determined to 
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settle, for that very day the farmer put his 
head inside the door. 

“ Got a cottage, Joe ? ” 

“ No, I ain’t, Muster Stubbings.” 

“ Well, you’ve got to clear out, you know 
—there’s only five more weeks.” 

“ I knows ! ” 

Then a perspiration broke out upon him; 
That meant a fortnight to settle things in, 
which would leave three Sundays—for the 
banns ! 

The fact that he had just mended a pair 
of Sally Higgs’ shoes, together with the 
conclusion that the little room devoted to 
“ taters ” was, after all, more convenient 
for his purposes than the barn, went far to 
determine his mind as to which should be 
the favoured widow- Putting on his best 
black coat and Sunday hat, he tied the 
shoes up in a brown paper parcel and 
proceeded up the village street with an 
oppressive feeling on his chest. 

“ Come in ! ” said a voice, as he tapped 
at the door of the cottage. “ Oh, it be you. 
Muster Gumm.” 

“ I’ve brought back they shoes,” began 
the cobbler, as he took off his hat. The 
widow was seated by the fire, just about to 
make her tea. The room was cosy and 
comfortable. 

“ You promised ’em Saturday,” said 
Sally Higgs with some asperity. 

“ I knows I did—but I was out o’ my 
best leather,” replied Joe, lying manfully. 
“ How be you to-day, Mrs. Higgs ? ” 

“ My roomatics is bad—they give me 
a middlin’ deal o’ trouble.” 

“ Ah,” said the old man sympathetically, 
“ you didn’t ought to live alone. What you 
wants is someone to see arter you.” 

“ Most folks’ room is better than their 
company, I finds,” replied the widow. “ I 
keeps myself to myBclf, and while I can 
get about at all I shall continue so to do.” 

It was not very encouraging, but Joe 
Gumm took a chair, unbidden, and went on 
making remarks about the weather, past, 
present, and future possibilities, till Sally, 
who was in a mind for her tea, asked him 
plainly: 

“What do ’ee want, Muster Gumm? I 
can’t pay ye now, but you knows I alius 
settles up o’ Saturdays.” 

“ That be all right, ma’am, don’t you 
take no notice o’ that. I be pleased to do 
ye a service, Mrs. Higgs. I don’t want no 
pay at all—I—I was a-thinlrin’ the other 
day o’ when you and me was young— 
Sally; 
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“ Yes, Sally, when you and me was young, 
and you was a single woman. ’Tain’t so 
very long ago—and you be a fine woman 
still—you he / And I minded that night as I 
kissed you behind the hayrick, and you says: 
‘ Don’t you dare do that agen, Joe ’—meanin ’ 
I was to. But I didn’t, and I’ve alius 
wished I had. Who knows what might ha’ 



“ And when I says you didn’t oughter 
live alone I means I ain’t forgot that night. 
I’m not so young as I was, Sally, but I’ve 
been mortal fond of ’ee all these years, ah! 
that I have, though I ain’t never said a 

word—and—and-” 

“ Lor’ bless the man! ” shrieked Sally, 
“ do ’ee mean *ee wants to marry me % ” 

“ That’s it,” said Joe, suddenly brought 
to the scratch. “ I come this arternoon a- 
purpose to ask ye—will ye have me, Sally ? ” 
He mopped his face with his bandana 
handkerchief and turned his eyes on her. 
For a moment or two she held her breath in 
astonishment. Then she gave her answer. 

“ You come a-courtin’! What do ’ee 
mean ? I knows. You wants a home, 
that’S what you wants. If ye’d wanted me 
why didn’t ye come years ago arter Higgs 
was took away ? It’s because you has to 
turn out o’ your cottage, that’s what ’tis. 
Marry an old bow-legged cobbler like you! 
Why, if I was to have roomatiz all over me 
body and be crippled in me arms as well as 
me legs I wouldn’t take ye—no more would 
no one else, I reckon.” 

“ I’m not so sure of that,” replied Joe, 
fired to desperation and departing from his 
love-sick tones, “ I knows who’d have me 
if I was to ask her—she alius was sweet on 
me. 

“ Who’s that ? ” asked the widow. 

“ Mrs. Piper,” replied Joe dogmatically. 
The old lady gave a contemptuous sniff, 
while a vicious look came into her face. 

“ Jane Piper! A shrivelled-up old cat 
like that! Sweet on ye, was she ? Ho! ” 

“ She was,” replied Joe, a terrible lie 
taking root in his mind as he went on 
solemnly, “ and do you know why I broke 
off with her when I was a young man ? ” 

“ Well ? ” 

“ ’Twas because of her vanity. She 
wouldn’t allow as you was the handsomest 
young woman in Little Marplethorpe. That's 
the rock as we split on. I wouldn’t walk 
out with her no more, tho’ I was the fust as 
ever she had. And I knows she ain’t never 
forgot them days.” 


“ Go ’long,” snapped the widow, “ go and 
ask Jane Piper to marry you if you’re so 
sure on her ! ” 

“ I shall ask her—outer desperation—if 
you says no.” 

“ Well, I does say no, d’yer hear ? I 
never heerd tell o’ such a thing—I won’t 
say another word. You be an old fool, 
Muster Gumm.” 

It was useless arguing, and the cobbler 
had to beat an ignominious retreat. The 
whole of that evening he sat, smoking hb 
pipe, and thinking over the situation. And 
he determined the following morning to 
put the question to widow Piper. 

“ ’Tis the only chance,” he said to himself. 
“ It’s a thing as has to be done. Lor’, how 
I wish ’twas over. When a man’s kept 
away from the wimmen all his life ’tis 
terr’ble orkad to propose to ’em two days 
runnin’! ” 

On his way to Jane Piper he had to pass 
Sally’s cottage. He happened to look 
over his shoulder when he had gone by. 
Sally had come to the door and was watching 
him as he went up the village. She stood 
there, watching him still, as he disappeared 
through the gate of Jane’s garden. The 
sight of her fired his courage. 

Jane was at her wash-tub, and, after the 
preliminaries, stood with arms akimbo and 
soapy hands listening to Joe’s offer. He 
was a little more self-possessed than the 
previous evening and pointed out that he 
was in receipt of a more or less regular 
income, and that a comfortable settlement 
of affairs might result. 

“ Why ain’t you never a-married afore ? ” 
asked Jane, eyeing him intently. 

“ Because the only woman as I ever 
cared for was took from me by Samuel 
Piper,” rejoined Joe, “and I hadn’t never 
the heart to take up with no other.” 

“ You hadn’t never the heart to take up 
with me, if I rec’lect rightly,” answered 
Jane with fine scorn. “And what makes 
you come a-askin’ on me now ? ” 

“ Because I can’t keep back my feelin’s no 
longer.” 

“ Your feelin’s ! ’Ow you must a-suf- 
fered all these years ! ” 

“ I has, Jane—oh, I has ! ” 

“ I believe yer! Got to turn out at 
Michaelmas, ain’t yer ? ” 

“ Oh, ’tain’t that, Jane—’tain’t that.” 

“ Ho, no ! ’Course it ain’t. Now, let me 
give yer a bit o’ my mind, Joe Gumm. I’ve 
had one man to do with, and he were trouble 
enough, goodness knows ! And if you thinks 
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I’m a-goin* to give you a home free gratis 
and for nothink, you’re downright mistook. 
A lazy lot o’ idle warmints what wants a 
pore woman to toil and slave for ’em. 
That’s what the men are. You oughter 
be ashamed o’ yourself, Joseph Gumm, 
an old man like you a-tryin’ to take in a 
widder. Go and ask someone else what’s 
more fool than I be. I won’t have naught 
to do with yer! ” 

Joe’s reply was haughty and peculiar. 

44 Well, Jane,” he said, 44 I’d ha* rather 
’twas you—and I wanted to give you a 
chance. But if you won’t—you won’t— 
that’s all. And I must take another woman 
that will.” 

44 What d’yer mean ? ” 

44 Well, I’ll tell ye the truth,” said Joe, 
with a confidential burst of mendacity. 
44 I was up at Sallv Higgs’ yesterday arter- 
noon, and I says: * Mrs. Higgs,’ I says, 4 I’m 
a-goin’ to ask Mrs. Piper if she’ll marry me. 
We used to be sweethearts once, and I’ve 
always blamed myself for not a-havin’ on 
her when I were young—that’s what’s kep’ 
me single all these years,’ I says. Well, 
Mrs. Higgs, she turned as white as a sheet, 
and she says: ‘ Joe,’ she says, 44 youbain’t a- 
goin’ to do no such thing, I hope ! * 4 1 he / * 
says I. Then she burst into tears, and she 
says, a-chokin’-like : * And if she refuses 
you, Joe, ain’t there no one else as you’d 
ask—what might say yes ? * 4 Lor’, Mrs. 
Higgs,’ I says, 4 I dunno what you means.* 
4 Yes, you do,’ she says, 4 ain’t you never 
thought of how you kissed me when I were 
a young woman ? * 4 I’d nigh forgot,* I 
says.” 

44 And had yer kissed her ? ” asked Jane. 

44 Scores o’ times. Well, she says: 
* Joe,’ she says, 4 1 never reely cared for no 
one but you, and I’d have yer now if you 
was to ask me.’ 4 Sally Higgs,’ I says, 
4 I’m main sorry for you, but I ain’t a-goin’ to 
allow sentiment to trifle with my affecshuns,* 
I says, 4 1 shall ask Jane Piper first.’ There, 
now I’ve told ye the truth, and I be goin* 
back to see her.” 

44 Go and see the designin’ old thing! ” 
snorted Jane Piper, as she thrust her arms 
with a splash into her wash-tub. 44 1 don’t 
want to have naught to do with yer ! ” 

Joe shook his head sadly. 

44 Think over what I’ve said, Jane. I 
bain’t in no hurry—p’raps you’ll 'let me 
know afore the week’s out. I shan’t go to 
Mrs. Higgs just yet. I’d rather ’twas 
you.” 

As he went back Sally was still at her 
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door. She eyed him as he drew near. He 
stopped. 

44 I’ve been and talked it over with Jane 
Piper,” he said. 

44 Humph ! ” 

44 She’d be willin* enough—I know*d she 
would. But I told her to think over it— 
so’8 to give you time to change your mind, 
Sally. ’Tis you as I wants.” 

For his eye caught that convenient side 
room at the moment. Mrs. Higgs hobbled 
inside her door and slammed it without 
a word. 

For three days the old man kept indoors— 
assiduously mending boots. Every now 
and then he gave vent to a wicked little 
chuckle. 

44 ’Twill be all right, I knows,” he said 
to himself, 44 I’ve made ’em mortal jealous of 
each other and I’m a-givin’ on ’em both 
time to think it over. On Monday F1I go 
and see Sally—’tis the most convenient 
cottage. If she still says no, Fll be bound 
the other’ll say yes. Lor’—but I knows 
how to deal with wimmen arter all! ” 

So he did—to a certain extent. For there 
was much cogitation within the cottages of 
the widows, and yellow jealousy possessed 
them both—more strongly than it had all 
these forty years, and that was saying a 
great deal. 

On Saturday afternoon widow Piper 
appeared at Joe’s cottage with a pair of 
boots to be re-soled. Joe did not refer to 
their last meeting, but Jane evidently had 
something to say. 

44 Do ye still keep the pledge, Joe % ’* 

44 1 does—never drinks nothin* stronger 
than tea.” 

44 What do you make a week ? ” 

44 Sometimes eighteen or twenty shillin’s— 
sometimes more.” 

44 If I was to agree, you’d keep on 
worlrin’ ? ” 

44 1 hates havin’ nothin’ to do.” 

44 How ’bout a shop ? ” 

44 I’d pay to have a winder put in the 
barn.” 

44 Well, Joe,” said Jane decidedly, 44 Fve 
bin’ a-thinkin’ it over and p’raps I might 
do wuss.” 

Joe’s eyes sparkled. 

44 1 alius was fond o* ye, Jane.” 

44 That’s rubbish—we be old folk now— 
but, I’ll have ’ee, Joe.” 

The bargain was struck prosaically 
enough when it came to the point. 

44 How about the banns?” asked Janq, 
with an eye to business. 
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“ To-morrow week Ml be time enough— 
that’ll make the three Sundays afore Michael¬ 
mas. I’ll see parson about ’em.” 

Jane departed presently, and as she 
passed widow Higgs’ open door could not 
refrain from crying: 

“ Good afternoon, Mrs. Higgs—Joe 
Gumm and me has just been havin’ a talk— 
maybe he’ll have somethin’ to tell ye when 
he sees yer ! ” 

An hour later a small child came to Joe 
Gumm; 

“ Please, Mr. Gumm, Mrs. Higgs wants to 
see yer at once, and I was to say ’tis very 
perticler.” 

In some trepidation the cobbler reached 
down his hat, and went up the village. In 
Mrs. Higgs’ cottage tea was laid for two; 
Sally had her best gown on, and was toasting 
a slice of bread. 

“ Sit down and have a cup o’ tea, Joe,” 
said the old lady coyly, “ I’m main glad to 
see yoii-” 

Over the tea widow Higgs came to the 
point. She was very sentimental over it; 
Joe sat, white with apprehension, as she 
told him how she had thought matters over, 
and how she had come to the conclusion 
that she would accept his offer. 

“ But—but,” said the unfortunate Joe, 
“ I asked Jane Piper—and-” 

“ You don’t care for she, do ’ee % ” 

“ N-no,” admitted the unhappy Joe, 
“ but I thought you wasn’t a-goin’ to £ave 
me—and she says she will—and ” 

“ Well, you ain’t a-goin’ to marry her, 
be yer ? ” 

“ No—no—o’ course not—I means— 
I-” 

“ Come and ’ave a look at the ’tater 
room,” said the widow insinuatingly; 
“ ’Twill make a nice shop—Joe.” 

Joe looked—and was once more lost. 

“New then,” said the widow, “if that 
woman has been a-makin’ o’ you promise 
anything, you must get out on it ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied Joe meekly. 

“ Let’s see,” went on Sally, who was 
eminently practical, “ to-morrow’s Sunday. 
You go to parson now and tell him to put 
up the banns.” 

“ Won’t—won’t next Sunday do, Sally ? ” 

“ There ain’t nothin’ to wait for, be 
there ? We be both old folk, and the 
sooner things is settled the better. You 
go to ’un now.” 

So the miserable Joe went to the Vicar 
and asked him to publish the banns the 
following day. The Vicar chaffed him 
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gently on his engagement, but Joe was in 
no mood for humour. He went back to his 
shop and groaned. 

“Oh, Lor’, what a fool I be! What be I 
to do ! I’ve told both on ’em I’d have ’em; 
Why did I ever try a-tamperin’ with wim- 
men’s affeeshuns ? I’ve a mind to run away 
and drown myself. How can I tell Jane 
Piper ? ” 

Later in the evening the Vicar was sorely 
puzzled. For Jane had been thinking things 
over and had determined to clinch matters 
in case there should be a slip. A. note 
was brought in to the Vicar, containing half-a 
crown and the following:— 

Rsv. Sib,—P leas publish the bands of marrage 
between Joseph Gumm, batohler, and Jane Piper, 
widow, to-morrer, which we thinks it best so to do. 

Youro respectfully, 

Mbs. Jabb Pipbb. 

Over and over again the Vicar read these 
lines and compared them with the notice 
which he had already written out. In 
despair of the solution he put on his over¬ 
coat and went round to interview Gumm. 

He found that worthy seated at his last. 
As the Vicar entered he raised his head. 

“ Ah,” he said, “ I was just a-comin’ to 
see you, sir—about the banns.” 

“ I cannot conceive what you mean, Joe. 
A couple of hours ago you gave me to under¬ 
stand you were going to marry Mrs. Higgs, 
and just now I’ve received a set of banns 
for publication between you and Mrs. Piper.” 

“Oh, she's been and give ’em in, too, 
has she \ ” Joe said. 

“ Which do you want published, then ? ” 

“ Either on ’em, or both on ’em. ’Twon’t 
make no diffrence. Only I forbids they 
banns, sir. Better not publish ’em at all.” 

“ Joe l Have you lost your senses ? ” 

“No, sir—but ’tis this wav. You put 
the idea o’ marryin’ one on r em into my 
head a month ago—when I had notice to 
leave. But Muster Williams, he’ve just 
been to see me. He’s got a cottage to let 
at Michaelmas—Jim Alder’s a-goin* to 
leave the village—and I’m a-goin’ to take 
it. IshanHhavetormrryneitfaon’emnowP* 

Sally Higgs and Jane Piper have trans¬ 
ferred their scanty custom to a cobbler in 
the next village. They are more at daggers- 
drawn than ever: Joe Gumm pursues his 
trade in solitary peace. Now and then he 
surveys himself in the glass and says : 

“I s’pose I bairit so bad-lookin’—for 
an old ’un. But ’twas a narrer escape. 
Goodness knows which on ’em would ha* 
married me in the end l ’! 
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A Roman Father. * * * 

* * * * * By HARRY PERCIVAL. 


A stirring episode of the days of the Iron Duke • 


T IIE dancing and the music at the 
brilliant ball given by her Grace the 
Duchess of Richmond were at their 
height. A whirling and kaleidoscopic picture 
of colour, presented by dainty gowns and 
gorgeous uniforms, dazzled and fascinated 
the gaze. 

Spurs jingled to the accompaniment of 
women’s rippling laughter; and the frou¬ 
frou of silk softly united with the clink and 
clatter of accoutrements. Love and 
laughter reigned for the moment supreme. 
But, like, a growing thunder-cloud, the 
shadow of approaching battle cast its 
darkness and its influence over alL 

I was watching the ceaseless influx and 
efflux of brilliantly-uniformed officers, who, 
chattering, laughing, flirting, and dancing, 
were yet gravely conscious of the imminence 
of battle, when a Colonel of Hussars passed 
me, whose appearance at once impressed me. 
He was not what you might have described 
as an old man, though his face was heavily 
wrinkled and his hair and whiskers were 
snow-white. He was upright in his carriage, 
and his eyes gazed straight and bold and 
honest in front of him. Yet there was an 
indescribable air of depression—of sorrow, 
about the man; and with the sternness of 
his glance there mingled a subtle sadness, 
most plaintive and appealing. 

“ Who is that ? ” I asked of my partner, 
a Black Brunswicker. “ He seems a stern 
man, and yet he seems a sad man.” 

“ He is both,” answered my partner. 

“ That is Burnham of the-th Hussars. 

I know his story. Shall I tell it you ? ” 
“ Do,” said I. “ I have rarely felt so 
interested in a man before.” 

And, to the quaint accompaniment of a 
minuet, my Brunswicker told me the 
following sad, stern tale : 

“ You know what a martinet the Duke 
is—the Iron Duke, as they call him. His 
heart, like the colour of his eyes and the 
temper of the sabre he carries, is of steel. 
He exacts only one creed from those who 
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serve him—obedience. He is not at all like 
* Bony,’ who loves the soldiers to love him, 
and lasses his privates on the parade-ground, 
and is mortified when they don’t shout: 
4 Long live the Emperor! ’ every time he 
rides past. The Duke doesn’t care whether 
he is loved or hated. 

“Now, in the late campaign the one 
abuse he most sternly and relentlessly 
punished was looting. However short the 
commissariat might be, however sore the 
needs of his half-fed, half-clad soldiers, 
he treated the looter as a common robber 
would be treated by civil law in times of 
peace. In fact, the proceedings of the 
Duke’s court were conducted with a deadly 
briefness unknown to any civil legal 
function. A few questions were asked, a 
few answers faltered, and—the nearest 
tree and its dangling burden proclaimed the 
summary verdict, sentence, and punishment. 

“ At first there was a good deal of mur¬ 
muring and discontent amongst the officers 
and men; murmuring which, under any 
other commander, might have turned to 
mutiny. But the Duke has the special 
gift of getting his own way—of being 
thoroughly hated and thoroughly obeyed. 
There were so many figures, those of officers 
and privates, hanging from the arms of 
trees, like common pirates or highwaymen, 
that, from the very horror of a like fate, the 
men preferred to put up with short rations 
to receiving a short shrift; and looting became 
almost an obsolete offence. 

“ With that thoroughness so charac¬ 
teristic of him, Wellington had invested 
every commanding officer of his with 
power to execute any member of his regi¬ 
ment caught in the heinous act—nay, had 
impressed upon him the necessity of acting 
extremely, whatever personal reasons there 
might be to bias and soften his decision. 
Now, Fiaulein, I am coming to the story 
of Burnham of the Hussars. 

“ Without the steel heart of his chief, 
Burnham was as rigid a disciplinarian as 
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the Duke himself. Where punishment was 
due, he meted it out to the fullest—though 
with pangs only known to himself. Welling¬ 
ton had a high opinion of him (he is now 
on the general staff), for he knew that 
no general order, however minute, would 
fail to be carried out thoroughly under his 
command and supervision. Burnham had 
a son serving under him in his regiment—an 
only son; a handsome, daring, happy young 
cornet. A boy fresh from Eton, and stiU 
full of the spirit of irresponsible youth and 
dare-devilment. 

“ The love that existed between these 
two,* the stern commanding officer and his 
junior, was the talk and admiration of 
the regiment. When off duty, and in the 
sacred privacy of their own companionship, 
they might have been brothers instead of 
father and son. A cornet, also fresh from 
Eton, dubbed them ‘ Burnham major and 
Burnham minor.’ And as such they came 

to be known in the ranks of the -th 

Hussars. 

“ One evening, after a particularly hard 
day of scouting and skirmishing, and at a 
time when the rations, even in the officers’ 
quarters, were at an unusually low ebb, 
Colonel Burnham, accompanied by his 
senior major, who, by the way, cordially 
detested his chief’s eon, was riding home to 
headquarters. Both were hungry, and 
both dismally contemplated the meagre 
fare that awaited them in their quarters. 

“ As they trotted along over the sodden, 
slushy ground, the Major observed : ‘ The 
Duke’s orders as to looting seem hard, sir. 
There’s many a sheep and calf to be had 
for the taking that would roast us a good 
supper this night.’ To which the Colonel 
sharply answered : ‘ Pardon me, Major, but 
I can’t hear the General’s orders criticised. 
The man who loots will be hanged. Those 
are the orders issued. Those are the orders 
I shall execute upon any offender who comes 
before me for judgment. If a good supper 
is more to you than your own life, by all 
means secure your sheep or calf. I promise 
not to string you up until you’ve had a 
square meal.’ And the Colonel laughed at 
his own pleasantry. And, as I heard 
Burnham declare since, the Major laughed 
too, in a very unpleasant and significant 
way. 

“ The Major was still laughing, when 
suddenly he cried out: * Here’s a case in 
point, sir. The rascals are at their old 
pilfering games again.’ * Eh! ’ cried the 
' Colonel angrily. ‘ Right under my very 


quarters. By Gad! they shall pay dearly 
for their impudence.’ 

“ He followed with his gaze the direction 
indicated by the Major’s outstretched 
finger. Through the moist haze of the 
falling night he could just make out the 
figure of a man hastening towards the clump 
of tents that formed the quarters of the 
officers of the-th Hussars. 

“ The fugitive—for his gait seemed to 
betray its owner as one who fled before 
pursuit—sped silently as the dark shadows 
that were descending and enveloping him. 
But from the secret folds of his long, ample 
cavalry cloak there issued muffled sounds— 
sounds unmistakably suggestive of a 
quacking duck. ‘ That duck was never 
paid for,’ said the Major grimly. ‘We’ll 
soon see,’ replied Burnham. And, spurring 
his charger to a canter, he, followed imme¬ 
diately by his subordinate, rounded off the 
robber with his vociferous plunder. 

“ ‘ Halt! ’ cried Burnham, suddenly 
reining up before the fugitive. ‘ What have 
you got there ? * The robber at once caine 
to attention and saluted; while, with" a 
wild flapping of wings and many prolonged 
and piercing shrieks, the ‘duck, released 
from its bondage, half waddled and half 
flew back to its native pond or farmyard. 
At the same moment the eyes of the Colonel 
and the offender met, and they knew each 
other. Each had faced death a score of 
times without flinching. Both were brave 
men. But in that first second of mutual 
recognition the hearts of both died within 
their breasts, and all hope of the future 
froze in them. The looter—the doomed 
man—was the Colonel’s son. 

“ * What had you concealed under your 
cloak, young man ? ’ asked the Colonel, 
in a cold, dead, far-away voice. ‘ A duck, 
sir.’ ‘ Did you pay for it ? ’ * No, sir,’ 
answered the lad, saluting. ‘ Was it given 
you ? ’ ‘ No, sir.’ ‘ You stole it % ’ The 
young man’s face flushed a blood-red 
crimson. ‘It was the spoil of war, sir,’ 
he said proudly. 

“ Burnham passed a hand wearily over 
his eyes. He saw that the Major was 
watching him ; and he remembered his own 
words of a few minutes since. ‘ You know 
the Duke’s orders ? ’ ‘ Yes, sir.’ ‘ You 
know the penalty of looting 1 * ‘ Yes, 
sir.’ ‘ Have you any explanation to offer ? ’ 
* None, sir.’ ‘ Major, summon the Provost.’ 

“ In the darkening shadows, the Provost, 
who was accompanied by a file of mes, 
arrived by order of the Major. A sergeant 
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carried a coil of rope. A gaunt, leafless 
tree, lonely and terrible-looking in the half¬ 
darkness, stood near by; One giant limb 
stretched forth from its gnarled trunk, 
like an extended arm, whose hand was 
ready to seize or strike down some unwary 
victim. 4 This will do, Provost,’ said 
Burnham, in a low, hoarse voice, ‘ Be 
swift and sure in your work. Let there be 
as little pain as possible.’ 

“ At that moment the condemned man, 
who was standing, between two soldiers, 
said—and his tones were clear and unfalter¬ 
ing—‘ May I address one word to you in 
private, sir ? ’ ‘ That would not be in order, 

young gentleman,’ returned the Colonel. 
4 Whatever you have to say must be heard 
by all.. If such an arrangement satisfies 
you, you may, under escort, approach me, 
and say what you have in your mind.’ 

“ The young man, having expressed his 
willingness to this formality, drew near 
to his father’s stirrup, and laid one hand 
upon his father’s holster. It was almost dark 
by then, but the Provost has assured me 
that he distinctly saw Burnham’s hand drop, 
as if by accident, upon the hand of his 
unhappy boy, and hold it tightly and 
lovingly during the brief interview. 

“ 4 1 wish to say, sir,’ said the lad, 4 that 
in thus discharging your duty you are an 
honour to your country and an invaluable 
officer to your General. I am proud to have 
served under such an officer. At the same 
time, I would hope that you will not consider 
my offence as one that affects my honour. 
It has been a breach of discipline, and as 
such is punishable with death. I hope, sir, 
that I shall die as a brave man, worthy of 
yourself and the dear regiment you com¬ 
mand. Please let my mother know, when 
the war is over, how I died ; and that my 
sentence was just; and that I was proud 
and tender of my Colonel to the last. Good¬ 
bye, sir.’ 

44 With a last loving pressure of the hand 
of the silent, statuesque horseman, the 
young Cornet stepped quickly back between 
his two guards, saluted for the last time, and 
waited composedly for the end. 

44 Matters were mercifully expedited. The 
rope, with its ugly running noose, was 
already swaying in the wind, like a loath¬ 
some serpent, from that one extended 
arm of the tree—that arm with the threaten¬ 
ing hand. A few sharp, short, low-toned 
commands were issued by the Provost— 
commands swiftly and shudderingly obeyed 
by the sergeant and his men. A muttered 
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prayer to a mother and a God, a little cry 
of pain—and another figure was dangling 
and turning as a reminder of Wellington’s 
decree and a warning to all other looters. ■ 

44 To the last—to the very awful last— 
Burnham sat stiff and still in the saddle, 
superintending the process of the ghastly 
tragedy. When the body swung into 
eternity he uttered a cry of agony—a cry 
as quickly checked as uttered, turned his 
horse’s head, and rode in the direction of 
his quarters; The Major would have joined 
him, but Burnham waved him off with his 
hand, and cried in a loud voice, that could 
be heard by the sergeant and his men : 

44 4 Go your own way, sir, and let me go 
mine. Never dare address me again in 
terms of friendship—never! as you value 
your life. You have children of your own 
at home in England. Go to your quarters, 
and thank God that they shall sleep this 
night beneath a roof and in beds, and not 
gather the hoar-frost on them while swing¬ 
ing from a tree, with crows and ravens to 
peck at them, like my poor boy—my only 
child. Go, sir! Go before I do you an 
injury! ’ 

44 The Colonel was never the same man 
after that night. His hair and whiskers 
whitened in a few hours. He became silent 
and morose, though always just and kind 
to those who served under him. He was 
desperate in action—so desperate that his 
brother-officers and men averred that he 
wilfully sought death as a means of escape 
from his ceaseless agony. But with the 
perversity that is characteristic of all 
Death’s dealings, happy . and ambitious 
men were cut short in the glories of their 
lives, while this one hopeless, suffering 
martyr survived, unscathed, the hottest 
battles and the direst dangers. 

44 Such is the story of the man you saw 
just now, Fraulein. To-night, if I am not 
mistaken, a storm will burst upon us all 
that may grant him the rest he needs and 
the meeting with his dead boy he craves.” • 

My Brunswicker had hardly completed 
his narrative, when, as if in response to his 
foreboding, the silence without was sharply 
split by the calls of a hundred bugles. In 
a moment all was confusion. Officers 
ceased to dance and sup and gossip and 
flirt, and ran hither and thither for their 
helmets, sabretaches, and sabres. It was 
the knell of battle—the knell of death. 

In the rush that followed I caught one 
brief glimpse of my Hussar Colonel. His 
face was fixed and placid—almost lifeless in 
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its expression. But in the keen, sad eyes 
there burnt a light that seemed to me like 
hope and happy anticipation. 

Those were awful hours that followed. 
Awful, anxious, wondering, and fearful 
hours for us in Belgium and in England. 
But at last a shout of triumph reached us, 
and we heard that the Duke had conquered, 
and that Napoleon lay broken in the 
dust. 

At what a cost, History has told us again 
and again. My poor Bruns wicker fell with 
the rest of his gallant regiment—for not one 
survived to tell the tale ; and many another 
gallant gentleman who helped that night 
at the Duchess of Richmond’s ball to swell 
the laughter and lead the dancing fell with 
him.. 

But first and foremost in that sacrificial 


host, to my thinking, was Colonel Burnham 

of the -th Hussars. Late in the day 

it was, and after Blucher’s guns had com¬ 
menced their thunder, that, at the head of 
his faithful regiment, he slipped from his 
saddle riddled with bullets and scored by 
lances. They say he must have ridden a 
corpse long before he fell. 

I cried in the privacy of my chamber 
when I heard the news, though I had seen 
him but once in my life, and had never 
spoken to him. But I felt that his dearest 
wish had been granted him. Life to him 
had become an impossible thing. One 
cannot bear constant and hopeless suffer¬ 
ing. He died a good death. He was With 
his boy in a land where no ducal orders or 
provostorial duties could come between 
them; 


• . \ 

The Lawyer and the Witness. 


A CASE was being tried in a County 
Court. A horse had been stolen 
from a field, and the evidence all 
pointed to a certain doubtful character of 
the 1 neighbourhood as the culprit. 

At the trial the defendant’s counsel 
expended his energy in trying to confuse and 
frighten the opposing witnesses, especially 
a farmer, whose testimony was particularly 
damaging. 

The lawyer kept up a fire of questions, 
asking many foolish ones and repeating him¬ 
self again and again in the hope of decoying 
the witness into a contradiction. 

* You say,” the lawyer went on, “ that 
you can swear to having seen this man drive 
a horse past your farm on the day in ques¬ 
tion ? ” 

“ I can,” replied the witness wearily, for 
he had already answered the question a 
dozen times. 

“ What time was this ? ” 

“ I told you it was about the middle of the 
afternoon.” 

“ But I don’t want any ‘ abouts ’ or aiy 
* middles ’; I want you to tell the jury 
exactly the time.” 

“ Why,” said the farmer, “ I don’t always 
carry a gold watch with me when I’m 
digging potatoes! ” 


“ But you have a dock in the house* 
haven’t you ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, what time was it by that ? ” 

“ Why, by that clock it was just nineteen 
minutes past ten ! ” 

“ You were in the field all the morning ? ” 
went on the lawyer, smiling suggestively; 

“I was.” 

" How far from the house is this fidd ? ” 

u About half-a-mile.” 

“ You swear, do you, that by the clock in 
your house it was exactly nineteen minutes 
past ten ? ” 

“ I do.” 

The lawyer paused and looked trium¬ 
phantly at the jury; at last he had entrapped 
the witness into a contradictory statement 
that would greatly weaken his •evidence ! 

“ I think that will do,” he said, with a 
wave of his hand; “ I have quite finished 
with you.” 

The farmer leisurely picked up his hat 
and started to leave the witness-box; then* 
turning slowly about, he added : 

“ I ought perhaps to say that too much 
reliance should not be placed upon that clock, 
as it got out of gear about six months ago* 
and it’s been nineteen minutes past ten 
ever since l ” 
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Characters. 

Dr. Biffington (headmaster of a celebrated public school ). 
Mrs! Codlam (the mother of a new boy). 

Scene : The Doctor's study. 


Mrs. Codlam : So good of you to let 
me have a few words alone with you, 
Dr. Biffington! I should have been per¬ 
fectly miserable if I had not been able to 
give you one or two private hints about 
poor little Georgie. He has never been 
away from home before—at least not for 
more than a day or two at a time, and then 
with people , he knew very well. 

Dr. Biffington : He will get to know 
us here very well before long, I hope. 

Mrs. Codlam : So sweet of you to say 
so! I feel that I can trust you to help 
him through the strange beginning. It is 
inevitable that he should feel it dreadfully 
at first. He is very. sensitive as well as 
very delicate; but your wide experience 
will enable you to understand him. 

Dr. Biffington : It should. I have at 
least a hundred and fifty boys in the school 
who are exceptionally sensitive and delicate. 
Their mothers have assured me of it. 

Mrs. Codlam : A hundred and fifty, 
Dr. Biffington ? A hundred and fifty out 
of three hundred! That’s half the school, 
isn’t it ? , 

Dr. Biffington (pretends to make an 
elaborate calculation on the back of an 
envelope): Exactly. 

Mrs. Codlam: Then you are used to 
dealing with exceptional cases, and you 
won’t mind my talking to you about 
Georgie ? 

Pr. Biffington (with misleading 
emphasis) : Not in the very least. 

Mrs. Codlam : You are kind ! I know 
your time is valuable, and it seems a shame 
to waste it. But, after all, one can’t call 
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it wasted if our conversation results in 
making poor little Georgie happy and 
comfortable. Well, in the first place, I 
want to warn you that he must never 
be spoken to roughly or loudly. His nerves 
won*t stand it. If you would kindly 
mention this to all your assistant masters 
I should be ever so much obliged. 

Dr. Biffington : I shall be sure to 
mention it. 

Mrs. Codlam : Thanks, so much. And, 
of course, you’ll tell them that he is never 
to be pressed in any way about his work. 
He may always be trusted to learn as much 
as he feels fit for; but if he is asked to do 
more than is reasonable he gets bad head-, 
aches; and whenever that happens he is 
obliged to, cease studying for some days. 
When those headaches come on he should 
be in the open air as much as possible. 
Exercise doesn’t as a rule make them worse. 
Or, if the day is wet, he may have a story¬ 
book—something light and amusing that 
won’t tax his brain. He likes Ballantyne 
and Henty. Of course, the book would 
have to be read aloud to him; but, with 
such a staff of masters as you have, there 
could never be any difficulty in finding 
someone to do a little thing like that. Am 
I tiring you ? 

Dr. Biffington (who has had a bad 
night and is very nearly dozing , starts guiltily ): 
Not in the very least. 

Mrs. Codlam : Indeed, I’m most grateful 
for your patience and good-nature. It is 
so clear that you enter ihto my anxieties. 

I can’t help feeling encouraged to give you 
in every sense my fullest confidence. But 
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you must not hesitate to tell me if I am 
encroaching on anyone else’s claims—any 
appointment, for instance. There are just 
(speaking hurriedly lest she should he taken 
at her word) one or two other little things 
I wanted to speak to you about if you 
really don’t mind listening. I shan’t keep 
you much longer. Georgie suffers dread¬ 
fully from cold feet at night, but I don’t 
think it advisable to let him sleep with a 
hot-water bottle in his bed. An accidental 
leak might result in serious cold, you 
know. I always have one put in about 
half-an-hour before he says good-night, 
and taken out again just before he gets in. 
That makes it nice and warm for him; 
and if you would see to its being done 
yourself I should be immensely obliged. 1 
always see to it at home. Servants are so 
undependable. 

Db. Biffington : Certainly. I can pro¬ 
mise you that, if he complains of cold feet, 
things will be made hot for him. I’ll 
willingly see to it myself; but, even if 
I couldn’t, someone else here might be 
depended on to do it. 

Mbs. Codlam : How more than kind! 
You make me feel quite light-hearted even 
though I am parting with Georgie. But 
there is something still more important 
that I want to ask you. He has a dangerous 
habit of pulling the bedclothes over his head 
at night. It really is dangerous. He might 
smother himself, you know. It is useless 
to speak to him about it, because he does it 
unconsciously in his sleep; and I generally 
go to his room several times in the course 
of the night to make sure that his dear 
little nose and mouth are not covered 
up. I should feel quite happy and satis¬ 
fied if you would just give him a look the 
last thing before retiring, and then perhaps 
once or twice again before daybreak. Of 
course you could not always do it; but your 
assistant masters might take it in turn ; 
then it wouldn’t fall heavily on anyone.* 
I never like to be unreasonable or to ask 
too much. 

Dr. Biffington : So I perceive. Can 
Codlam—I mean Georgie—dress himself ? 

Mrs. Codlam : Oh, quite nicely, thanks ! 
(Hesitates.) He doesn’t tie his tie very well. 

Dr. Biffington : Would you like me to 
do that for him ? 

Mrs. Codlam : That would be asking 
almost too much, I am afraid. Georgie 
can always be depended on to appreciate 
any little kindness or attention. I generally 
put his tooth-powder on his toothbrush 


for him, too. He is so apt to forget to use 
it if he isn’t reminded. 

Dr. Biffington : Can he take his meals 
in the ordinary way, Mrs. Codlam ? 

Mrs. Codlam (puzzled) : In the ordinary 
way 1 I don’t quite understand. 

Dr. Biffington (aside) : I was almost 
sure I should be asked to have a feeding- 
bottle for him. 

Mrs. Codlam : There are, of course, a 
good many things he is not allowed to 
eat, and there are a good many others he 
dislikes. He doesn’t care for any thick 
soups, and I don’t let him have fish on 
account of the bones. He prefers poultry 
of any kind to beef and mutton; but his 
appetite is uncertain, and requires a good 
deal of variety to tempt it. 

Dr. Biffington : You need not be uneasy 
about that. The varieties which the boys 
invent for themselves are positively amazing. 
I was chiefly anxious to know if it would 
be necessary to cut up his food in little 
pieces. You might not like him to use 
a knife. 

Mrs. Codlam : I always joint his wings 
for him; but he may have a knife at table, 
of course. Still, I’m glad you mentioned 
it, for it reminds me to say that I never 
allow him to carry one in his pocket. You 
will, please, be particular not to let him 
buy a penknife, even if he should be incited 
to it by the example of his schoolfellows. 
Such dreadful accidents may happen to a 
boy with a knife. 

Dr. Biffington : Quite so. Is there 
any other precaution you would like me to 
take ? 

Mrs, Codlam : My dear Dr. Biffington, 
there are simply hundreds of things I ought 
to tell you, but really- 

Dr. Biffington : Pray put aside the idea 
of consideration for me, Mrs. Codlam. 

Mrs. Codlam (hesitating) : It isn’t that— 
although I’m sure it ought to be. The fact 
is, I’m afraid to tell you anything more lest 
you should forget what I’ve told you 
already. I am more than grateful for the 
attention you ha\e given to all my requests, 
and I think I must say good-bye now. 
(Get8 up and shakes hands.) 

Dr. Biffington : Good-bye. Make your¬ 
self quite happy about the boy. 

Mrs. Codlam : Thank you so much. 
Good-bye. Good-bye. (Turns hack from 
door.) Oh, Dr. Biffington, would you tell 
me if there is any fagging here ? 

Dr. Biffington : Fagging ? Oh ! Um 
—the system certainly exists. A public 
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school isn’t a public school without it, 
you know. 

Mrs. Codlam : But it’s only the name 
of the thing, isn’t it ? Two of Georgie’s 
uncles assured me that it was only the 
name of the thing. 

Dr. Biffington: Of course they knew 
what they were talking about. You may 
make your mind perfectly easy. 

Mrs. Codlam : Thanks immensely. You’re 
so reassuring. Good-bye again. (Gets out¬ 
side the door , hut immediately returns .) 
And, oh, Dr. Biffington, one thing more! 
Do you—I scarcely like to ask such a 
question, but one wants to make sure of 
everything— do you ever flog boys ? 

Dr. Biffington: Never, Mrs. Codlam, 
unless—— 

Mrs. Codlam : Ah ! I was sure of it. You 
couldn't I 

Dr. Biffington : Unless they deserve it. 

Mrs. Codlam : You say that, too, for 
the name of the thing, I suppose ? Georgia 
certainly would never deserve it; and, if he 
did, you couldn’t flog—with those kind 
eyes. 

Dr. Biffington : Indeed I don’t suppose 
I could. (Aside.) If any man exists who 
can flog with his eyes, I should like him to 
be pointed out to me. I haven’t told her 
a single untruth from first to last; and, 
upon my word, I think it was very clever 
of me. 

Mrs. Codlam : Good-bye once more. If 
I think of anything else that I absolutely 
must know- 

Dr. Biffington : You might wire from 
any station on your way home—answer 
prepaid, to prevent delay. I mustn’t keep 
you longer now or you will miss your 
train. 

Mrs. Codlam : You think of everything. 
Ah, Dr. Biffington! If all headmasters 
were like you, mothers might well intrust 

jl jl jl THE OLD 

By 

Beside the sunlit harrier reef it lies , 

A Spanish gaUeon of forgotten days l 
Where the warm ripples fall and gently rise , 

In the soft stillness of the summer haze. 

Here aU day long the murmuring ocean plays 

About her wave-worn planks and moulder¬ 
ing keel , 

And shell and seaweed ding about the ways 

Trod by the chivalry of old Castile . 
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their sons to them without anxiety. Good¬ 
bye. (Halfway to the door.) You won’t 
forget about the hot-water bottle f I’m 
sure it’s going to be a cold night. 

Dr. Biffington: I have an excellent 
memory. Even my detractors admit it. 

Mrs. Codlam : How amusing you are! 
I am sure you never could have had any 
detractors ; but, if you ever have , send them 
to me. You have made me so grateful 
that I really believe I could murder anyone 
who said a word against you. Oh, yes—I 
mean it! Gratitude is one of the strongest 
traits in my nature, and anyone who is 
kind to Georgia commands it. Good-bye. 
(At the door.) You will remember about 
looking in to see that the bedclothes aren’t 
over his head ? And—and, if he is half- 
asleep, you—you might kiss him. A mother’s 
blessing be upon you ! Good-bye. (Exit.) 

Dr. Biffington : Door tight Bhut ? I 
believe, she’s really gone this time. Heaven 
defend me from the female parent! Did 
any woman ever work harder to defeat 
her own ends—to arouse the worst passions 
of an erring man who is obliged to pose 
as infallible before six hundred eyes—to 
awake the dormant bully in him—to make 
him the enemy instead of the guide, 
philosopher and friend of a possibly in¬ 
offensive child who has the misfortune to 
be her son ? Pull yourself together, Bif¬ 
fington ! Remember your responsibilities, 
and your reputation for perfect justice. 
It is fortunate for young Codlam that you 
have to live up to it. If you hadn’t, he 
would have a bad time before him. Better 
go in search of a whiskey-and-soda to take 
away the taste of maternal anxieties. 
Fish bones! Hot-water bottles! Tooth- 
powder ! Pocket-knives! Midnight visita¬ 
tions ! Good Heavens ! (Goes out , mutter¬ 
ing , in search of the medicine he has pre¬ 
scribed for himself.) 

GALLEON. Jt 
L. B. 

Yet long ago thy banners proudly gleamed , 

When Spain's tall galleons sailed the 
western sea ; 

And many a maiden gazed , and gazing 
dreamed 

Of that bright day that brought her love and 
thee. 

But now thou liest in the waveless deep , 

And the soft ripples murmur endless sleep * 
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j * j * By FREDERIC REDDALE. 


The story of a shot in the dark and its startling sequel 


A TREACHEROUS SHOT. 

NDER the scorching rays of an after¬ 
noon sun the limitless expanse of the 
African veld lay shimmering and 
quivering in torrid heat. 

Scarcely a sound broke the stillness of 
the wilderness ; not a wing whirred ; not an 
insect buzzed. There was no spoor or sign 
of game, large or small—most of it had been 
killed off long ago. The grass bent lan¬ 
guidly to the faint draught that came out 
of the north as from a furnace mouth. 

All Nature drooped and panted for night¬ 
fall ; the desolation was profound; the 
silence was oppressive. 

Out of the west, following the windings of 
a little kloof, there crept a lumbering, dusty, 
and dirty white-topped waggon, of the kind 
used by traders or hunters, innumerable 
creakings and groanings and shudderings 
testifying to many days’ journeying with a 
44 plentiful lack ” of axle-grease. 

Four poorly-conditioned oxen drew the 
cumbersome equipage. The lolling tongues 
of the beasts, their languid, dragging steps, 
and their lean condition told eloquently of 
hard travel and scanty forage. 

By the side of the cattle shambled two 
Kaffir 44 boys,” each armed with a long goad. 
In front of the team strode a white man, his 
naturally fair face tanned to a dusky red, 
his clothing soiled and travel-stained from 
many nights’ sleeping out, his veld-schoon 
in the last stages of dilapidation, his pith 
helmet his only sound possession. 

Resting in the hollow of his left arm lay a 
shining Winchester, the best-kept and 
smartest thing in the whole of his shabby 
outfit. For upon the rifle the little band of 
adventurers depended mainly for their 
subsistence from day to day. 

Slowly the little caravan plodded on, the 
Kaffirs continually urging the wearied beasts 
with throaty, clicking sounds, the white 
44 baas ” striding sturdily along, consulting 
a pocket compass from time to time as the 
windings of the kloof brought the sun 


now upon one hand, and anon upon the 
other. 

Evening was approaching; not more than 
a couple of hours* daylight remained ; it was 
time to be thinking of a camp for the night: 

After a more than usually heavy ascent, 
the oxen of their own accord stopped to 
breathe, the Kaffirs squatting listlessly under 
the waggon out of the sun. The white man, 
glancing back for a moment, strode without 
halting to the summit of the nearest kopje, 
and there stood shading his eyes and looking 
steadfastly north-east. Suddenly he was 
roused by a loud cry : 

44 Water, baas ! I smell water ! ” shouted 
one of-the “boys,” pointing in the same 
direction. 

Simultaneously the drooping oxen picked 
up their heads, and of their own accord 
started onward at a smarter pace. The 
44 baas ” descended and fell in at the rear of 
the waggon, for the Kaffir instinct is in¬ 
fallible, and water was surely not far away. 
This meant not only renewed life for the 
cattle, a camping-place, and probably some 
game for the pot, but also the goal of their 
journey. 

Likewise success or another dismal 
failure! 

Half-a-mile was covered in this fashion, 
the man in the helmet consulting a rude map 
as he stumbled through the slippery vela 
grass, after which, with an exclamation of 
satisfaction, he called out: 

44 We must be nearly there, Joey ! ” 

Scarcely had the words left his lips than 
the heavy waggon commenced to move 
more speedily down an easy decline, and the 
weary beasts broke into a shambling trot. 

A 6udden turn round the shoulder of a hill 
revealed the wider expanse of a little valley, 
perhaps a half mile broad, through which 
meandered a thin ribbon of shallow water, 
bordered by a narrow expanse of pebbly 
beach that in time of flood would be entirely 
covered with a yellow, swirling torrent. 

In a trice the waggon stopped, the oxen 
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were unhitched and galloping towards the 
water, into the centre of which they waded 
knee-deep, drinking greedily of the precious 
fluid. This done, they proceeded to wallow 
in the stream, after which they turned their 
attention to the more succulent grass 
growing near by. 

Methodically and silently the younger 
native proceeded to unpack the scanty camp 
utensils and built a fire, while Joey, taking a 
gun from the bed of the waggon, sneaked oft 
up-stream in quest of an eland, a harte- 
beeste, or a klipspringer buck. 

The white man, leaving all these details 
to his “boys,” strode off in the contrary 
direction down-stream, apparently at 
random and as though he were likewise 
looking for game, until out of sight round 
a bend. Then his whole demeanour changed. 
He attentively studied the dried-up shore 
on either hand, crossing the exposed river 
beach diagonally from the further margin 
of caked, bluish clay to the strip of coarse 
gravel and pebbles that bordered the 
water’s edge. 

Apparently the indications were satis¬ 
factory. Bending nearly double, he eagerly 
scanned the patches of pebbles, scratching 
here and there with his fingers, and letting 
the stuff winnow through his hand. 

Suddenly, with an ejaculation of pleasure 
and triumph, he dropped his weapon and 
began to pick up pebbles here and there. 
Curious, dirty-looking stones they were, 
greyish white and rusty, but having strange, 
fiery gleams in their depths. 

With feverish haste he produced a stout 
canvas bag, holding perhaps a quart, tied 
with leathern thongs. Greedily he con¬ 
tinued his quest, picking up stones appar¬ 
ently at haphazard, buc really with the 
quick selection of the expert. Some of them 
were hardly bigger than a pea, many others 
were as large as a marble or a hazel-nut, a few 
even larger. 

Now, it is a blessed peculiarity of precious 
stones, cut or .uncut, rough or polished, set 
or unset, that a fortune may be contained 
in a very small compass. And although 
mere size does not always count in assessing 
the value of a stone, yet those which our 
prospector had gathered might be expected 
to be worth anywhere from a hundred to a 
thousand pounds apiece. For in his 
knocking about the diamond fields he had 
become something of a connoisseur, and in 
picking over this new field he had with quick 
decision selected only the finest specimens, 
albeit only in the rough. 
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The whole “claim,” when properly ex¬ 
ploited, would doubtless prove to be very 
rich, and of this claim he was of course the 
owner by right of discovery, in which the 
drastic mining laws of the Colony would 
jealously protect him. 

An hour sufficed to fill the bag, the mouth 
of which he quickly fastened, and flung it on 
the sand. Then, raising his clenched fists 
towards the heavens, he cried in a voice 
hoarse with excitement and triumph : 

“ At last! At last! ” 

With a grim smile lifting the corners of his 
tawny moustache, he gave the bag a kick 
and thus apostrophised its contents : 

“ There you are, my beauties! This is 
my claim, and I’m one of the richest men in 
South Africa! ” 

For that dirty canvas bag held twice a 
double handful of diamonds, and the claim 
would be worth no man could say how much. 
Richard Dysart’s quest was ended; he had 
found a virgin deposit of those precious 
white stones, for which, not two hundred 
miles away, in Kimberley, an army of white 
men and Kaffir slaves was madly tearing 
out the bowels of the continent. 

Dysart picked up the bag, walked to where 
he had thrown down his Winchester, and 
turned his face towards camp. A distant 
rifle shot rang out at that instant and 
apprised him that Joey had probably 
brought down their supper. 

“ Confound the fellow! ” he muttered. 
“ I wish he hadn’t fired the gun ! ” 

The sun had disappeared below the hills 
to the westward, and in less than a quarter of 
an hour it would be dark. 

Coming in sight of camp, he discovered 
Joey in the act of skinning and cutting up a 
young buck, while the other boy was tending* 
a cheerful fire built of driftwood left high 
and dry on the river bank. 

Flinging himself down by the fire, the 
recious bag by his side, Dysart removed his 
elmet, baring his white forehead to the 
cooling night breeze, which was even now 
briskly fanning the fire. 

As he sat there plans for the future came 
trooping through his brain. Now he could 
go home to England. The weary years of 
wandering, hardship, and ill-luck were all 
behind him. He saw himself taking his 
proper place once more among his fellows, 
wealthy beyond the most sanguine dreams 
of ambition or of avarice. No more sleeping 
out on the veld, frozen by night and roasted 
by day—for the African desert, even within 
twenty degrees of the Equator, is as cold as 
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Labrador- between sunset and sunrise. 
There was a gentleman’s estate, good society, 
and pleasures innumerable at the end of the 
journey! 

And a wife, perhaps—the queenly Marcia 
Churchill. 

They had laughed at him in Kimberley 
when he talked of a new diamond country 
away off to the north-east, and no one had 
faith enough in his scheme, based on a story 
heard from an old Kaffir, to lend him a paltry 
hundred pounds for an outfit. Well, the 
laugh was his now! He would be a 
Diamond King! 

Through all his visions of the past with its 
cruel hardships, and of the future with its 
golden triumphs, there floated a fair face— 
a woman’s face—crowned with an aureole of 
dusky hair, framing a pair of steadfast grey 
eyes that could look a man through and 
through, and forever banish falsehood and 
guile. 

But perhaps she had not waited ! Ah, in 
that case—and with a sudden tightening of 
the chest Dvsart half rose to his feet, showing 
himself full in the ruddy glare of the fire. 

As if in answer to the cruel thought, from 
out of thedarkness across the narrow stream 
there was an angry spat of flame, a sharp 
report, and with a groan Richard sank back 
as though lifeless, shot through the body ! 

A sound of hurried and scrambling foot¬ 
steps, a sudden splashing in the shallow water, 
and then there appeared out of the darkness 
whence the shot had come the form of a man 
running swiftly. He made straight for the 
silent figure of his victim, grabbed the bag 
of diamonds lying by his side, and vanished 
in.the blackness whence he had come. 

A life tragedy in the space of two hundred 
ticks.of the watch! 

The two Kaffir boys, startled by the shot, 
saw only the silent form of the “ baas and 
the swiftly moving apparition that seemed 
to swoop down upon them out of the 
African night. With a simultaneous yell 
they dropped their tasks and fled into the 
surrounding blackness. Richard Dysart was 
left.alone—dying, perhaps dead—alone on 
the veld, treacherously and cruelly robbed 
of his hard-won treasure ! 


HAPPENINGS IN THE HOME COUNTRY. 
HEN two men fall out who are 
closely allied by blood or by 
friendship the breach is apt to be 
all the more deadly and bitter than if they 
had been only mere acquaintances. 


And when the same men quarrel over a 
woman, covertly or openly, beware of the 
consequences, for a very pretty feud is apt 
to ensue. 

It was Richard Dysart’s misfortune to be 
born the younger son in a family long in 
lineage but short in wealth. He was bred 
to the Law, having hopes of family influence 
and preferment in that quarter, his own 
taste being for the Army. But old Sir 
Arthur Dysart, his father, had his own way, 
and Rick religiously kept his terms and ate 
his dinners at the Temple. 

The elder brother, also named Arthur— 
there had always been a Sir Arthur Dysart 
since Charles the Second’s time—was of a 
studious turn, being slight and dark in 
stature and complexion, presenting a com¬ 
plete antithesis to his Beiiserk younger 
brother. 

In tastes and likings they were also at 
opposites. Arthur seldom shot over his 
father’s preserves ; Rick was never so happy 
as when he had a gun over his shoulder and 
a good dog at heel. Arthur liked books and 
flowers and music, and was something of a 
colourist; Rick almost hated the sight of a 
book, and esteemed a ride to hounds worth 
more than a library of Elzevirs, and the 
merry toot of the huntsman’s horn prettier 
than a classic symphony. 

Now, the Dysart acres were strictly en¬ 
tailed, and, as a younger son, Richard Dysart 
could not expect more than a modest 
inheritance. Old Sir Arthur had foreseen 
this, and managed to lay by a few hundreds 
which at his death he intended to bequeath 
to Riek to tide him over the briefless days 
that come to every budding barrister. 
Stella DyBart, the sister, was amply provided 
for, her mother’s jointure having been settled 
upon her absolutely. 

But the will, put off from day to day, was 
never made, and one morning the old 
Baronet came a cropper over his horse, was 
carried home with a broken neck, and a new 
Sir Arthur, tenth of his line, reigned at 
Denecroft. 

The latter was perfectly cognisant of his 
father’s intentions respecting his brother, 
and meant to carry them out scrupulously, 
when an unexpected obstacle occurred, to 
wit, a bitter and acrimonious quarrel 
betwixt the brothers. 

Marcia Churchill was the woman in the 
case, daughter of old Squire Churchill, the 
reigning beauty of at least three counties, 
at this time in the heyday of her-.social 
triumphs. 
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Perhaps because Marcia Churchill and 
Stella Dysart were representatives of two 
distinct types of beauty they were pretty 
close friends. Marcia was tall and stately, 
patrician, and severely beautiful. Stella 
Dysart scarcely came up to her shoulder, 
being as dainty and as pretty as a Dresden 
shepherdess. 

The four young people had known one 
another from childhood, when they romped 
together in the woods of Denecroft or roamed 
over the daisy meadows of Gatewood, the 
Churchill property. > As boys the two 
Dysart8 vied with each other as to who 
should be Marcia’s champion, and with 
characteristic feminine impartiality she 
showered her favours upon each in turn. 
Now it was Arthur’s week, and again 
Richard would be her knight. 

The rivalry continued, more quietly but 
fully as intense, after the brothers came 
back from Cambridge, but both of them 
feared to put the question of preceden«a»to 
the test. Richara divined somehow that 
Arthur would not propose while his father 
lived, and so was content to wait, hoping the 
while that his own ship would come into 
port. 

Matters were at this stage of truce and 
tension when there came the news of Sir 
Arthur’s death. 

Richard went down for the funeral, -and 
then it was discovered that there was no will. 
Immediately his position flashed upon him ; 
he was absolutely dependent upon his 
brother’s bounty, for naturally his allowance 
stopped with the demise of his father. It 
also dawned upon him that now Marcia 
would be called upon to make her decision, 
and that she would perhaps prefer a baronet 
to a penniless young barrister. 

It is not surprising then that he felt very 
much like a modern Esau, and in no pleasant 
mood, when, on the third day after the 
funeral,, as the brothers were at breakfast, 
the new Sir Arthur said in his hesitating 
habit of speech : 

“ Er—er—Rick, if you’re not going out 
this mQrning I should like a word with you.” 

Rick looked up from his letters, and, being 
“ in the dumps,” as he would have expressed 
it, merely grunted an assent. 

Nothing more was said until the meal 
was f ended. Then, leaning back in his 
leather chair and lighting a cigar—Sit Arthur 
abhorred tobacco—he said sulkily, sar¬ 
castically giving his brother his title : 

“ Well, ‘ Sir Arthur,* what is it ? ” 

It was not a very inviting opening. Yet 
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it may be conceded that Fate had certainly 
not been kind to Richard. At bottom he 
loved his brother, and in his heart he knew 
that Sir Arthur wanted to do the right thing. 
But a perverse humour held him that 
morning, and he would make no effort at 
complaisance or conciliation. 

Sir Arthur flushed painfully at Rick’s 
carelessly contemptuous tone. He rore 
and went to the window, where he stood 
in silence while the second hand of the old 
clock ticked solemnly half way round its dial; 

“ I—I—want l to put things right, old 
man,” he said at length, turning towards 
Rick, who sat -moodily smoking, his cigar 
tilted towards the ceiling. 

“ Do you ? That’s kind ! ” was the curt 
rejoinder. 

The Baronet looked at his brother in* mute 
surprise ; the hot colour flamed in his sallow 
face and as suddenly left it paler than its 
wont. He had never before seen Rick like 
this. But he controlled himself and ^went 
on, a little more fluently, as though the other 
had not spoken. * 

“ Yes. I happen to know what father’s 
intentions were about money matters, and 
I am prepared to carry them out to the 
letter.” 

This was certainly very fair and generous, 
and the Baronet looked expectantly at 
Richard for some signs of a relenting humofcir. 
But the spirit of perversity* which clutched 
his heartstrings would permit no relaxation; 
and the only response was a monosyllabic 
and irritating: 

“Well?” 

Sir .Arthur’s patience was giving way, and 
signs of the Dysart temper appeared in tho 
shape of certain twitchings and indentations 
of the nostrils, yet he kept himself*in h&nd 
wonderfully. 

“ There is not much ready cash, Riek— 
you know there never has been,” he went 
on, “ but father set aside certain sums which 
you were to have at his death. I believe 
the amount is now something like a couple of 
thousand pounds, and this shall be paid 
into your account as soon as the lawyers can 
arrange it.” 

“ Thanks awfully,” drawled Richard. He 
knew in his heart that Sir Arthur was acting, 
nobly and generously, even as he would have 
acted had their positions been reversed. 
Yet behind it all was the knowledge, 
common to each, that a woman had come 
between them, that they both loved her, 
and that only one of them could possessor., 
This hardened both of them. 
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But Richard had begun the interview 
badly, and the Dysart pride, which was 
fully as bad as the Dysart temper, would not 
let him descend from his lofty perch. And 
although he knew he was wronging his 
brother grievously by the suspicion, the 
fiend within him compelled him to 
continue: 

“ And so you wash your hands of me, and 
I can go to the deuce with your two thousand 
pounds ? ” 

“ It is a matter of complete indifference 
to me what you do or where you go,” Sir 
Arthur retorted icily. “ I have done my 
duty. More you could not ask; more you 
shall not have. I wish you good morning 
and a better temper ! ” 

“ All very fine ! ” Rick sneered. “ Now 
that you’ve got the title, I suppose you think 
you’ll capture the lady besides. But don’t 
be too sure ! ” 

The caddish thrust told. The Baronet 
quivered, and then steadied himself as does 
a good fencer when his enemy’s foil touches 
a vital spot. His eyes blazed, yet still he 
kept admirable outward control of his 
temper. With cool and cutting irony he 
rejoined : 

“ If the lady gets you, I shall be the first 
to congratulate her on her exceedingly wise 
choice. She might do better. I do not see 
how she could do worse ! ” 

Then he strode out, paused, and again 
turned to where Richard stood, speechless 
with rage and chagrin, saying as though to a 
mere caller: 

“ I will order the dog-cart round in an 
hour. There is a train at twelve-forty. I 
would not hurry you, or hint that I am the 
master here, but doubtless you will be glad 
to leave Denecroft.” 

Half mad and blind with rage, mortifica¬ 
tion, and self-condemnation, Richard went 
to his room, tossed his traps into his bag, 
left directions for the dog-cart to bring it 
after him, and then started to walk to the 
station. 

Long before he reached London his better 
self regained the ascendancy, and bitterly 
he rued the wrong he had done his brother 
and the mess he had made of things. Pride 
forbade him to go back and apologise as he 
ought. ■ Not a penny of that money would he 
touch. He would leave England and carve 
out an independent fortune for himself. 

But first he must see Marcia and find out 
if she, too, were among the things he had 
that day lost. 

Fortunately he found her at home and 


alone. It was the first time they had met 
since his father’s death, and as she rose and 
came forward with outstretched hands to 
welcome him, she said : . 

“ I knew you would come to me first upon 
your return.” 

Her words and her manner fell like balm 
on his storm-tossed and angry spirit, and 
something like a sob had to be gulped down 
before he could speak, and even then his eyes 
were suspiciously moist. 

“ Yes,” he said, leading her to a seat, 
“ and even now I am come to say good-bye. 
I am leaving England,” he continued, in 
answer to the mute and appealing inquiry in 
her eyes. 

“ Leaving England ! ” she replied ; “ and 
why ? ” 

“ To make my fortune,” he answered, as 
jauntily as he could. 

“ But surely-” she began, when he 

took the words out of her mouth. 

“ Oh, yes, Sir Arthur has done the hand¬ 
some thing so far as money is concerned, 
but we’ve had a beastly row, and I can’t 
touch a penny. So I’m going away.” 

“ A quarrel with Sir Arthur—going away!” 
she repeated dully, with dilated eyes. 

He nodded. “ But it was all my fault; I 
acted like a cad. I was mad with doubt and 
uncertainty. Arthur behaved like a Dysart 
—practically ordered me off the premises, 
just as I’d have done if he had checked me. 
I’ve only myself to thank,” he concluded 
gloomily. 

Richard was very, very young, or he would 
have known that one of the sufest ways to a 
woman’s heart is self-depreciation, especially 
when that woman is in love with a man. 
Because then she has the satisfaction of 
proving, among other things, that her idol 
is not made of clay. 

Marcia laid her cool palm on his hot hand, 
and unthinkingly left it there. In a 
moment he had covered it with the other, 
and held it imprisoned. 

“ I own I was in the wrong,” he reiterated. 
“ But I was wild at the thought that perhaps 
I had lost everything. Marcia,” he went on, 
“ before I go you must choose once for all 
between the rich baronet and the poor 
barrister. You know what I mean, dear ! ” 

The warm colour rose to her cheeks. 

“ You foolish boy! the choice was made 
years and years ago, and—it isn’t the 
baronet! ” she faltered, as her head sank 
on his shoulder. 

“ My darling ! 5 * he exclaimed, “ do vou 
mean it ? ” 
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“ Yes,” she sighed blissfully; “ it seems 
as if I had always loved you, Rick ! ” 

“ And will you wait for me, Marcia ? ” he 
queried. 

“ For ever and always! ” she rejoined, 
gladly and proudly, smiling at him through 
her happy tears. 

And thus they parted, plighting their 
troth. In a week Richard Dysart sailed for 
Cape Town, to try his luck in the diamond 
diggings. 


THE LATEST MILLIONAIRE . 

I T is a far cry from the African veld, with 
its tragedies and its strenuous struggles 
for Nature’s crude wealth, to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the most respectable Old Lady of 
Threadneedle Street, yet under her beneficent 
shadow there are equally fierce strivings for 
financial prestige and power. 

In a richly and newly-furnished suite of 
offices in Broad Street there sat one morning 
a man whose word and fiat had in less than a 
year become a power in the City. Upon 
the outer door was emblazoned in severely 
plain script the name “ Rossiter Kane.” 

His outer office was besieged, even so 
early as ten o’clock, by a motley crowd— 
stockbrokers, promoters, substantial men, 
with here and there a titled name, specu¬ 
lators, clerks, and messengers. The air 
teemed with suppressed excitement, and 
rumours of vast deals, enterprises of mone¬ 
tary pith and moment, flew from lips to 
eager ears. The weekly Press printed the 
wildest gossip concerning the man, and even 
in the West End clubs one caught hie name 
tossed and bandied about from group to 
group. 

“ Most astonishing personality,” said the 
veteran stock-jobber, Marmaduke Ashby, to 
some of his cronies. “ How much is he 
worth ? Ask me something easy, dear boy; 
I know he cleared a hundred thousand in 
Tires alone. Everything he touches turns 
out well. Kane’s lead is good enough for 

• jj 

me . 

“ Who is he, and where did he come 
from ? ” queried another, not so well in¬ 
formed. 

“ Says he’s an American,” was the answer, 
“ but I know he came here direct from South 
Africa. He must have been in the diamond 
fields, for he marketed some of the finest 
uncut stones ever seen in Europe.” 

“ Yes, and that makes me think of 
another funny thing,” br. ke in young Lord 
Appleby ; “ he doesn’t se^m to know any of 
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the African gang. Wonder if he was ever 
an I. D. B. I ” These cabalistic letters 
standing for “ illicit diamond buyer.” 

“ Rot! ” rejoined Ashby. “ Everything he 
does is well done, and there’s no heathenish 
display and barbaric ‘ push ’ about Kane. 
He’s a gentleman at heart, whatever his 
origin, or I miss my guess. Why, he goes 
everywhere, and you’ll find his name on the 
subscription list of every hospital and 
charity in London.” 

“ I’d like to know how he does it,” sighed 
young Appleby, who took an occasional flyer 
in stocks. 

“ Why don’t you ask him ! ” said one of 
the group jokingly. 

“1 dia,” was the naive reply. “ Says he: 
* I’ve starved, I’ve tramped. I’ve almost 
begged, but things came my way at 
last! ’ ” 


When Kane threw open his Park Lane 
mansion all the world and his wife flocked 
thither, no less to be seen than to see this 
enigma of a man who had literally captured 
the realms of fashion and finance single- 
handed. 

As he stood to receive his guests with 
polished ease, as though to the manner born, 
one saw a man five feet ten inches in height, 
of rather spare yet hardy frame, delicately 
chiselled features cleanly shaven as a 
priest’s, with hair closely cropped, slightly 
tinged with grey at the temples, and a pair 
of blue eyes that had a curious trick of 
dilating and contracting, of darkening and 
lightening, according to the mood that 
possessed their owner. In age he might be 
anywhere from thirty-five to fifty. 

On being presented to his host old General 
Scarlett remarked: 

“ They tell me you have been quite a 
traveller, Mr. Kane I ” 

“ I have seen a little of the world,” was 
the smiling reply, “ but very few know the 
ups and downs that have fallen to my lot. 1 
was bom in America, but my father I never 
saw to remember him. I was a waif, an 
outcast of the Sierra camps, adopted by an 
old miner who had nothing to give me but 
his. name and surname.” 

But for the interruption occasioned by the 
arrival of more guests, Kane might have 
added that he had been a veritable Jack-of- 
all-trades—teamster, mail-carrier, pro¬ 
spector, miner, and gambler in that rree- 
for-all country known as “ the West.” 
Drifting about the world to South Africa, 
he successively clerked in an up-country 
store, dealt faro, and played the piano in 
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dance-houses in Kimberley and Johannes¬ 
burg, where he had also picked up some 
knowledge of the diamond country. 

“ How had he come by his wealth in 
diamonds ? ” Found them, like many 
another man, of course. Success had come 
to him very suddenly—a “ strike,” he called 
it—and then changed the subject. 

Men sought his society for the market 
“ tips ” he could give ; women liked him for 
the air of quiet power which pervaded every 
word and action. 

No smart function was complete without 
him, and in response to his own lavish enter¬ 
taining in town during the season, he was 
deluged with invitations to visit some of the 
most exclusive country houses in England 
for the shooting season. Being a bachelor, 
“ with not a relative in the world,” as he 
said, he was naturally regarded as a big fish 
in the matrimonial swim. 

In course of time Rossiter Kane’s round of 
autumn visits brought him to Denecroft. 

* * * * * 

Three years had passed from the date of 
Richard Dysart's self-expatriation. Time 
had brought no outward change in the lives 
of those hitherto concerned in this story. 
Stella Dysart was still reigning mistress at 
Denecroft. Sir Arthur, as may be imagined, 
lost no time in putting the all-important 
question to Marcia Churchill, only to be met 
with a gracious but kindly refusal and the 
tidings that his brother had been before¬ 
hand. Thenceforward he remained single, 
nor showed any signs of transferring his 
affections elsewhere. 

Marcia kept her troth, although little had 
been heard from the absent lad. A brace of 
letters in the first six months; then a long 
silence; finally a single impassioned appeal, 
inclosing his picture, for which she had 
asked, reiterating his undying love, begging 
her to wait for him, hinting at all sorts of baa 
luck, but intimating that a certain venture 
then impending would make or break him. 
After that, silence and suspense. 

True to his word. Sir Arthur paid in two 
thousand pounds to Richard’s credit at the 
family bankers’, but it was never drawn 
against. Whatever he was doing, the boy 
was clearly determined to sink or swim by 
his own unaided efforts. 

So Marcia waited, her beauty enhanced 
and spiritualised by her faithful love and 
daily hope. 

“ He will come back,” she said for the 
hundredth time. 


“ Of course he will,” echoed Stella, for 
Rick had been her favourite brother, and in 
these latter days she and Marcia learnt to 
love each other as sisters, and jokingly 
vowed to live together as old maids to the 
end of the chapter. 

Rossiter Kane had met Stella Dysart 
in town, likewise Marcia Churchill. With 
the former he appeared to be at once 
impressed, and it would be hard to say 
which of the two girls liked him more. With 
Sir Arthur, too, he got along famously, for 
his was the happy faculty of adapting 
himself, chameleon-like, to the surroundings 
or the person with which or with whom he 
happened for the moment to be brought 
in contact. He could interest himself in 
Sir Arthur’s old manuscripts and early 
Italian canzonets, although, as he quietly 
confessed to Stella, he had no personal 
appreciation of their beauty or their value. 

“ I started too late in life, Miss Dysart,” 
he would say, “ and what I need most is 
some kind person to take pity on me, 
become my mentor, and lick me into shape, 
as we used to say out West.” 

It needed no oracle to interpret the, 
inference. Rossiter Kane, had the nomina¬ 
tion been left to him, would have chosen 
his mentor then and there, and the post 
would have possessed a life tenure. 

Evidently Kane’s time had come at last, 
and he was hard hit. He had escaped the 
meshes and the machinations of managing 
mammas all through the season, only to 
surrender at discretion to this motherless 
girl whose thoughts were more for her 
absent brother than for the chances of 
picking up a husband. 

And then, of course, she had not known 
him very long or very well. But this was a 
matter that could readily be remedied by 
a master-mind, and Kane took care that 
Stella Dysart should have plenty of chance 
to become acquainted with him in the two 
weeks he spent under the Baronet’s roof. 

Day after day, although a splendid shot, 
he would decline to go out with the other 
guns; morning after morning found him 
at her side in long rides through the Dorset 
woods and uplands ; night after night in the 
drawing-room he strove, like Othello, to 
awaken her interest by recounting strange 
tales of adventure by flood and field of 
which, it is but fair to say, he was only 
occasionally the hero. 

Nor were his efforts wholly in vain. 
Stella Dysart was half won when her 
curiosity was excited and her expectation 
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aroused by the many moods of this extra¬ 
ordinary man. 

From the instant of their first meeting, 
Rossiter Kane determined to win her for 
his wife. Thenceforward life had but one 
object for him, and if ever a pure and 
unsullied affection for a spotless maiden 
could redeem a man and lift him out of his 
lurid past, here was certainly such an 
occasion; 

■ B ■ 

TWO VAGUE CLUES. 

VER the Karroo Desert the stars paled 
and the dawn broke swiftly. From 
every kloof there floated pale wisps 
and wreaths of silver mist, out of which 
the flat-topped kopjes rose like islands in a 
ghostly sea. The surface of the Mooi River 
was hidden by a thicker pall of this same 
fog. 

With the coming of the sun there came a 
merry breeze, which swept kloof and kopje 
clean as with an invisible broom, and anon 
the waters of the little river sparkled and 
rippled in the glorious sunshine of a new 
day. 

But it was yet cold—horribly cold— 
re mindin g one of the hill country of North 
India. Gradually the sun gets in his work, 
and the chill of the air gives place to a genial 
warmth which before the meridian will turn 
to an oppressive heat. 

An antelope and its mate came trotting 
to the water’s edge to drink, but ere quench¬ 
ing their thirst sniffed the air suspiciously, 
and then galloped off down-stream, their 
hard little hoofs rattling like castanets over 
the stones. A hundred yards off the wild 
creatures halted and gazed timorously back. 

On the bank, by the grey embers of a 
dead fire, lay a ghastly thing, huddled 
shapelessly in a heap, the clothing soiled 
ana dusty, a great, reddish-brown stain on 
the khaki jacket, the ends of a waving 
brown beam matted and clotted with the 
blood which had discoloured the light, 
clayey soil 

Richard Dysart! Alive ? — perhaps. 
Dead ?—if not, he surely soon will be unless 
succour comes. 

Down the little kloof through which the 
old waggon had creaked so cheerfully 
the day before there stole like shadows 
two dusky Kaffir boys. Timidly they 
gained its shelter, and cautiously peered 
through the spokes of the heavy wheels. 

They point eagerly at the recumbent 
figure, and chatter to each other in their 
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queer, clicking speech. Then, looking fear¬ 
fully around and over their shoulders, they 
advance, and Joey drops on his knees beside 
his master. 

“Baas, Baas!” he whines, and with 
thumb and forefinger raises an eyelid to 
see if there be left any life. 

The blue and parched lips move, and there 
is a whispered moan: 

“ Water ! Water! ” 

The other boy looks on stupidly and 
stolidly, but Joey dashes to the waggon 
for a tin cup, which he fills at the stream, 
and, raising the head of the sorely wounded 
man, manages to tilt some of the blessed 
liquid down his throat. 

Catching sight of the neck of a flask 
protruding from the sufferer’s pocket, Joey 
sends some brandy chasing after the water, 
and the revivifying effect of the cordial 
is almost magical. 

Dysart opened his eyes, drew a few 
shuddering breaths, and then managed 
to sit up, supporting himself with one hand 
while he pressed the other to his wounded 
side. 

At sight of the blood-stained jacket and 
the dark pool which discoloured the ground 
there were more excited Kaffir clicks, while 
the poor, faithful, half-famished blackB 
watched their master anxiously. 

Slowly and painfully the details of the 
tragedy came oack to his throbbing and 
fever-parched brain. His gaze sought the 
ground on either hand, then he groaned : 

“ Robbed ! The hound ! ” 

Reaching out his hand for the precious 
flask, he took another gulp of its contents, 
and then made as if he would rise, but fell I 
back, helpless as a child. His limbs were j 
cramped and stiff with the night’s exposure 
to a freezing temperature, and he was, 
besides, weak from loss of blood. 

But Dysart knew what must be done 
if he would save his life, and so he whispered : 

“ Strip me, Joey.” 

Tenderly as women the boys did his 
bidding. Slowly and amid many smothered 
exclamations of pain they got his belt and 
jacket off >then his heavy flannel shirt, and 
a silk undershirt. Then was disclosed an 
angry red puncture just below and a little 
to the left of the right armpit. There was 
a larger and more jagged wound at the 
back, where the heavy-calibre bullet had 
ploughed its exit, lodging between the 
flesh and the clothing, whence it dropped 
to the ground as the last garment was 
removed,' 
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Joey picked it up with a click and a grin of 
astonishment and handed it to Richard, 
who coolly slid it into his trousers-pocket. 
Under his directions the wound was washed 
clean, and then carefully bandaged with the 
silk shirt torn into strips. 

By this time the warming sun had done its 
genial work, and Dysart’s legs were thawed 
out. So, by dint of both boys bracing 
themselves and tugging on his sound arm, 
he managed to stagger to his feet and totter 
to the waggon, where, after much boosting 
and groaning on their part and his, he was 
made fairly comfortable on the heavy 
mattress which covered the bed of the con¬ 
veyance. Then the wounded man collapsed. 

The days ran into weeks, and the weeks 
mounted into months before the lonely 
adventurer began to mend. Fever wasted 
him to a skeleton; malaria sapped his 
vitality. Help there was none within a 
hundred miles; he could fiot stand the 
jolting* of the waggon, and in his lucid 
moments he sternly vetoed Joey’s offers to 
go for help. He knew what that would 
mean—a rush of strangers to his claim. 

So- there, on the banks of the Mooi River, 
he fought his second fight with death, 
tended and nursed only by his faithful 
Kaffirs—and won out at last! 

All through those weary weeks, in the 
intervals of delirium and the tedium of 
convalescence, he planned and plotted ven¬ 
geance on the miscreant who had robbed 
him. He would chase him round the world 
and back again if need be! Daily and 
hourly he looked for a rush of diamond 
seekers to the new field. That they did not 
come proved that the unknown robber must 
have kept his own counsel, and was doubt¬ 
less far enough away enjoying the fruits of 
his unholy spoil. 

But there were enough shining stones left 
on the beach to make another fortune— 
several fortunes, in fact—and Dysart was 
still a rich man. 

The first thing was to get to the coast, and 
easily divining that the criminal would make 
for the nearest seaport rather than for 
Kimberley or Pretoria, Richard determined 
to strike for Ladysmith, at that time the 
nearest town whence ran the railway for 
Durban. 

It was on a bright morning late in the 
South African spring when the word was 
given to inspan and trek once more, to the 
huge delight of Joey and his brother. 

The little party reached Ladysmith with¬ 
out mishap further than the loss of two 
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of the cattle from drinking “red water.” 
There Dysart disposed of some of his 
smallest stones, so as not to excite too much 
inquiry, suitably rewarded Joey and the 
other boy with a handful of yellow 
sovereigns apiece, made them a present of 
a new waggon and a dozen oxen, entered and 
proved his claim to the new field on the 
Mooi, replenished his wardrobe, got a 
shave, a haircut, and a bath, and then was 
ready to turn amateur detective. 

He stumbled on his first clue by accident. 

“ A middlin’ fine passel o’ stones, Bister 
Dysart,” said one of the dealers, a little Jew 
named Moses Plish, to whom he sold a small 
part of his find, after the purchase was con¬ 
cluded. “ There vas another gent ’ere 
avile ago vith jest sich a lot; in a steamin’ 
*urry ’e was, too ! ” 

“ Indeed ? ” said Richard, as nonchalantly 
as possible, keeping his eyes averted lest old 
Plish should espy their angry gleam. 

“ Yessir; a cool an’ ’aughty customer f e 
was I ‘ ’Ow much for the lot,’ sezzee, ‘ an 1 
no questions asked ?* I ’ad done a leetle 
business vith ’im afore, an’ I knowed ’is 
vays! ” 

“ That’s curious,” said Richard: " I 
wonder if I have ever met your man ? I 
don’t mind telling you, PUsh, that I’ve 
located and proved a new claim, and I 
supposed I was first on the ground. But 
you can never be sure. What did you say 
his name was ? ” 

“ I didn’t sy, Bister Dysart,” said Plish, 
with a cunning grin, “ ’cos I never ’eard it— 
leastways ’is genooine nyme; ven I see ’im 
afore, a matter o’ two or three years back, 'e 
useter play the pianner in a dance-’ouse in 
Durban.” 

“ H-m-m,” mused Dysart, drumming on 
the dirty table. “ What was this chum like, 
Plish?” 

“ Tall an’ thin, sorter grizzly ’air, with 
vite ’ands and long fingers like a voman’s. 
But all this ’ere’s strickly confidenshul an* 
atween ourselves, Bister Dysart,-like as vun 
gent to another.” 

“ Oh, ' certainly! ” assented Richard, 
quietly pocketing the invidiously impudent 
classification. “It doesn’t really matter, 
you know. Thought I might know the 
beggar ”—and he rose to go. 

“ ’Ere’s somethin* ’e left be’ind ’im, sir,” 
said Plish, who had been rummaging in a 
drawer, displaying a dirty canvas bag. 

Rick seized it and went to the open door 
to examine it. 

Sure enough, it was the canvas bag of 
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which he had been looted on the bank of the 
Mooi! Turning again to the Jew, he 
inquired as carelessly as possible : 

“ You don’t mean to tell me he had this 
full of stones ? ” 

“ Oh, no, Bister Dysart, not by no 
manner o’ means ; I only saw abart a ’and- 
ful,” was the reply. 

“ I’ll keep this bag, Plish, if you’ve no 
objections,” said Richard, stowing it away 
carefully. 

“ Don’t bention it, Bister Dysart, sir,” 
was the affable reply. 

“ One more question, Plish, and I’m 
done,” said Richard. “ Which way was 
your friend travelling, do you suppose ? ” 
He had risen, and stood carelessly flicking 
his boot with his riding whip, yet much 
depended upon the reply he should receive. 

“ I ’appen to know ’e vent round to Cape 
Town by the first steamer,” said Plish. 
“ But all this is strickly pers’nal an’ privit, 
Bister Dysart, sir,” he whined, for some¬ 
thing in Richard’s manner told him he had 
been talking too much. 

“ Quite so,” was the terse answer, and 
with a parting nod off he swung down the 
wide and sunny street. 

A week later he landed in Cape Town, 
where, in the process of forming a company 
to work the new claim, and arranging for 
the shipment to London and the insurance 
of the remainder of his stones, he was able 
to make a few cautious and casual inquiries 
about the man of whom he was in search. 
Not much could be gleaned, yet enough to 
convince him that the trail led in the direc¬ 
tion he was himself most anxious to pursue 
—namely, to England. 

He left Cape Town nine months and more 
behind the other. For clues he possessed a 
rather hazy personal description which 
might or might not be trustworthy, a dirty 
canvas bag, and a 44-calibre bullet. 

* * * * * 

On board the steamer running from 
Durban to Cape Town Richard Dysart still 
further added to his stock of information. 

He was accosted on deck one morning by 
a certain Sergeant Cupples, one of the special 
force detailed to patrol in plain clothes the 
various steamship lines on the watch for 
contrabrand diamonds and smugglers 
thereof. 

To his surprise, he learnt that his own 
movements since arriving at Ladysmith 
were perfectly well known, and this led to 
some confidential talk concerning the 
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devious ways of the I. D. B., which proved 
especially interesting to our friend. 

“ What moonshimng is to the Southern 
States of America, what counterfeiting is at 
home and abroad, what the slave trade was 
a few years ago, so is the present day illicit 
trade in diamonds in South Africa,” said 
Cupples. “ In the estimation of legitimate 
mine-owners and traders it may be set 
down as ‘ the sum pf all villainies.’ Despite 
the utmost vigilance of the Cape Police and 
an army of secret agents, stones are annually 
smuggled out of the country to the tune of 
thousands of pounds.” 

“ How can the authorities manage to 
cover such a vast field with any degree of 
success ? ” inquired Rick. 

“ Well, you see, the camps and productive 
fields are all known, mapped, and located. 
These outlets are watched, and their output 
is pretty accurately known from month to 
month. So also with the towns inland, and 
the coastwise cities like Durban, Delagoa 
Bay, Port Elizabeth, and Cape Town itself. 
The ‘ fence* ’ are also known and kept under 
close surveillance, and there is one of our 
men on every outgoing steamer.” 

Dysart nodded; much of this was already 
familiar to him. 

“ But suppose a new field is discovered—• 
a man might become legitimately possessed 
of stones in that way ? ” he ventured.- 

“ You are referring to your own case,” 
said' the police agent with a smile ; and then, 
in answer to the other’s mute query : 44 We 
know all about you, Mr. Dysart. In the 
first place, you declared and proved your 
claim according to law ; in the second place, 
Moses Plish gave you away before you’d 
been out of his place an hour ! ” 

“ The dickens he did! ” exclaimed 
Richard. “ I wonder if he did as much for 
my predecessor ? ” 

Sergeant Cupples looked at him narrowly 
from under the peak of his steamer cap, took 
a few turns along the deck, and then said 
quietly: 

“ I’m on that case myself. Better let mo 
have the whole story, Mr. Dysart. Being a 
mine-owner, you are as much interested in 
this matter as I am.” 

“And a good deal more,” said Richard, 
quietly. So, in the seclusion of a little nine- 
by-twelve state-room on the Lanark Castle, 
the story of the grim tragedy on the Mooi 
River was for the first time told to the ear of 
a white man. 

At its conclusion Cupples said : 

“We can run him down, Mr. Dysart, 
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that’s certain. But whethet we can hold 
him is another matter. You can charge 
highway robbery with intent to kill, and it’s 
twenty years in Portland Prison if he’s 
convictea. But I question whether the loot 
would come under the statute of illicit 
diamonds, because at the time of the 
seizure the claim had not been entered and 
proved.” 

“ That’s quite to my liking,” exclaimed 
Richard, who had begun to fear that his 
private vengeance might be baulked. “ It’s 
a personal matter between him and me, and 
I’d like to deal with the rascal myself in 
my own way. You have no clue as to his 
identity ? ” 

“ Not a particle beyond the personal 
description of old Plish,” was the regretful 
reply, 

■ ■ B 

ACCEPTED—ON CONDITIONS. 

N due time Rossiter Kane attained the 
height of his ambition, and became a 
-landed proprietor in a country where 
the possession of a few acres is the patent 
of solidity and gentility, and the “ Open, 
sesame ” to sundry other good things. 

A charming little estate in Hampshire, 
consisting of park and woodland, carved out 
of a corner of the New Forest, with a dainty 
old house built by Vanbrugh, was on the 
market, and he promptly secured it. Not 
the least of its attractions lay in the fact that, 
although in another county, it was within 
riding or driving distance of both Denecroft 
and Gatewood. The Cedars was its 
name, and to celebrate his new ownership 
Kane determined to give a ball in his accus¬ 
tomed lavish manner of entertaining. With 
the event itself we have not much concern, 
but it brought certain matters to a crisis, as 
he intended it should. 

Other things fell out not so entirely to his 
liking. 

On a bright autumn morning Kane rode 
over to Denecroft, ostensibly to announce 
the forthcoming function in person, and 
inquired for Miss Dysart. 

“ This is very kind of you, Mr. Kane,” 
said Stella, after his salutations were made 
and the object of his call announced. 

He bowed his acknowledgments over the 
little hand, and at her bidding seated himself 
near by. 

“ I trust your brother is well ? ” he 
inquired. 

She started. “ Oh, Sir Arthur, you 
mean ? Yes, he is as usual, thank you. 


When you said * my brother * it took me by 
surprise for a moment; all this morning I 
have been thinking of my poor brother 
Richard.” 

“ I think I understand,” he said simply, 
eyes and voice full of sympathy. 

“ We have had no news of him for more 
than a year,” she went on. “ Mr. Kane, 
report says you know South Africa like a 
book; is it possible you could have met 
Rick ? ” 

There was a wealth of yearning in her 
tones, such as Kane would have liked to see 
evoked on his own account. 

“ South Africa is a wide country, Miss 
Dysart,” he rejoined. “ Where was your 
brother when youjast heard of him ? ” 

“ At Kimberley, I think.” 

“ Ah! I suppose he went by his own 
name ? ” he ventured, and then, in answer 
to her glance of surprise, implying that no 
Dysart would stoop to travel under an alias, 
“ because, you know, lots of new chums out 
there do drop their civilised patronymics, 
and no one thinks the worse of them in con 
sequence.” 

* I don’t know, I am sure,” she replied 
doubtingly. “ Rick never said anything 
about it.” 

“ You may be certain that if I had ever 
heard your name out there, Miss Dysart, 
recent events would prove an undoubted 
reminder. But I am morally sure I never 
met your brother. Tell me all you care to— 
I may be able to help you.” 

And thus invited, she briefly outlined for 
him the story of Rick’s exile. 

“ It’s a common enough story,” said Kane. 
“ Hundreds of young Englishmen leave the 
old country with no better excuse and no 
better prospects than he had, and after a few 
ups and downs become successful in one of a 
dozen ways open to men of courage and con* 
viction. Take my own case,” he concluded, 
smiling. 

Her looks brightened, and his cheery 
words seemed to give her renewed con¬ 
fidence. 

“ Could you show me his picture ? ” he 
continued. “ I never forget a face, and if 
we have ever met I can tell you in an 
instant.” 

“ The only photograph I have was taken 
long before Rick left England, and I am 
afraid it would not assist your memory, Mr. 
Kane. But Miss Churchill has one which 
was done in South Africa less than two years 
ago, I should think.” 

" The very thing ! ” he exclaimed. " I 
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purpose riding over to Gatewood, and will 
let you know the result.” 

44 I—we—shall be so grateful to you, Mr. 
Kane, for any news or encouragement. 
When I sit here talking to you about the 
Cape it seems as if Rick were not so far away 
after all! ” And she flashed him a dazzling 
smile through the tears which would flow 
all unbidden at the memory of the exile. 

Kane rose as if to go, and Stella rose, too. 
He had started for Denecroft that morning 
meaning to propose to the girl, but the con¬ 
versation was taking a turn that he had not 
foreseen, and one which might or might not 
form a propitious prelude to what he wanted 
to say. 

However, he was not a man to shrink from 
a slight obstacle, and to* leave Denecroft 
without having carried out his intention 
would seem too much like a repulse or a 
defeat. So he determined to make it now 
or never. But he must not be too pre¬ 
cipitate. 

Despite his supreme confidence in his lucky 
star, Kane knew perfectly well that in thus 
raising his eyes to an alliance with an 
English girl of rank and fortune the chances 
were dead against him. A year ago her 
world did not know his name. Had they 
met two years ago he shuddered to think 
of what their relative positions would have 
been. He knew very well that it was his 
wealth alone which now enabled him to 
meet her on even terms, and he realised 
clearly that unless he could impress his 
personality and his manhood upon her, mere 
money would profit him nothing. 

Could he make himself indispensable to 
this gentle and high-born English maiden— 
he, the erstwhile adventurer and outcast ? 
At least, he could try! It should be the 
fight of his life ! If the way to Stella’s 
heart lay through her regard for the absent 
and long-lost brother, why, Rossiter Kane 
could be counted upon to play the sym- 
athetic part desired. So he deftly took up 
is cue, saying in answer to her last words : 

“ To say that I am highly honoured by 
your confidence but faintly expresses my 
sentiments, Miss Dysart. Indeed, I am 
glad you confided in me, for it shows you do 
not regard me as an utter outlander.” 

He paused, and her eyes met his ardent 
gaze. In that moment, in that glance, the 
whole of life was changed for these two. 

With woman-like intuition she divined 
his drift, and although up to that time she 
had not distinctly realised his passionate 
admiration of her, or that she was being 
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wooed, the instant discovery of it was, if 
anything, pleasurable rather than other¬ 
wise. But she did not—could not—reply, 
and Kane took up the burden of his tale. 

“ Forgive me if I speak of myself,” he said: 
44 My life has been a rough one, and I have 
had neither leisure nor the desire for the 
society of women—until lately—until I met 
you. Then newer and sweeter hopes arose; 
From the very first moment I loved you 
with all the strength of my manhood, and I 
determined, if I might, to win the priceless 
treasure of your love.” 

He advanced a pace, and took her un¬ 
resisting hand in his. It was characteristic 
of the man that at this crisis he indulged in 
no special pleading, but went straight to the 
point. 

Stella’s golden head sank lower and lower, 
until he could not see her face. But the 
little hand was not withdrawn. Bending 
over her he went on: 

“ Miss Dysart,” he said, 44 all that I am, 
all that I hope to be, all that I have, I lay 
at your feet, but they cannot outweigh my 
love. Will you be my wife ? ” 

There was no answer. She stood before 
him, nervously clasping and unclasping her 
fingers, her head with its aureole of sunny 
hair so drooped that her face was hidden 
from view. 

44 1 know it looks like cool presumption for 
a man from nowhere in particular to aspire so 
high, Miss Dysart,” he went on, in a deep 
undertone that she alone could hear. 44 The 
prisoner throws himself unreservedly upon 
the mercy of his judge. I’m unworthy of 
you in every sense,” he said, with that 
complete self-abasement which the strongest 
and most unscrupulous men feel when in the 
presence of a pure and innocent woman, 
“ save that I love you, and you alone; 
Cannot you give me a little hope ? ” he 
urged. 44 Will you marry me, Stella ? ” 

Stella Dysart was no mere chit of a girl in 
her teens. Men had made love to her, and 
even proposed to her, before this, but never 
the right man. From the first she had been 
interested in Rossiter Kane. There was a 
strenuous air about him, the quiet insistence 
of a 44 masterful man ” who will carry his 
point to the end, that appeals to every 
masterless woman. 

Now that the question of questions was 
put and demanded an answer, she was sur¬ 
prised to find that what she had deemed 
mere friendly feeling and interest really 
deserved a much nearer and dearer name. 

Quietly he waited for her answer. But 
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Btill the* little head was bent. He drew her 
to him, and caressingly tilted her chin so 
that she must perforce lift her eyes to his. 

Her face was suffused with rosy colour, 
and her eyelashes were wet, but surely they 
were happy tears, and it was with smiling 
lips that she whispered as she nestled to his 
side: 

“ If you wish it—yes ! ” 

“ Wish it! Oh, my darling, my queen ! ” 
he exclaimed, and his lips met hers in love’s 
first sweet caress. 

“ I am the happiest man in England,” he 
said fervently, devouring her with his eyes. 
For answer she breathed a happy sigh. 

“ Sir Arthur must be told, I suppose,” he 
said tentatively, after an interchange of 
sweet confessions and confidences. 

“ Oh, not yet, please,” she pleaded. “ Not 
for a few days. I feel so selfish, enjoying all 
this happiness, when at this moment poor 
Rick may be in trouble or in danger ! ” 

“ Confound your Rick! ” was Kane’s 
inward objurgation, but outwardly he was 
all sympathy and interest. 

“ We must find him,” he said, in quietly 
confident tones. “ He is my brother now, 
you know.” A rosy blush flooded face and 
forehead at these words, but timidly seeking 
his hand she exclaimed : 

“ If you want to make me sincerely happy 
and leave no cloud between us, you will find 
my brother! Then you may speak to Sir 
Arthur as soon as you like! ” nodding her 
head vivaciously. 

“ It is a bargain,” Kane returned, and with 
a farewell caress he took his leave, elated, 
happy, triumphant, a better man in thought 
and intention than he had ever been before. 

Mounting his horse, he rode rapidly 
through the park to Gatewood, and found 
Marcia Churchill at home. 

“ Miss Dysart was speaking about her 
brother Richard this morning,” he said, 
“ and she wondered if I had ever met him at 
the Cape. I could not recall him by name, 
but asked her for a photograph. She sent 
me here, saying you possessed one taken 
since he went abroad. May I see ifc ? ” 

“ Certainly,” she said. “ I will get it 
for you.” 

The abrupt mention of Rick’s name by a 
comparative stranger unnerved this usually 
strong and self-contained nature, and her 
agitation was perceived and noted by 
Rossiter Kane, who drew his own sapient 
conclusions. 

Marcia rose and went to a side table; 
When she returned she bore in her hand a 


photograph, which she gave saying 

simply: 

“ Here is his latest picture. It was taken 
in Cape Town, as you see, nearly two years 
ago.” 

Kane took the bit of pasteboard, and with 
a ceremonious “ Pardon me ! ” went to the 
window the better to see. 

It was lucky for him that he did this, and 
that his face was turned from Marcia’s 
watchful eyes, quickened by love and eager 
with hope deferred, for, strong man and iron- 
willed as he was, Kane staggered and would 
have fallen but for a timely grasp of the 
heavy window curtain. 

He held in his hand the picture of the face 
he remembered only too well—the features 
of which, distorted in agony, were ever 
before him, branded on his eyeballs in hues 
of fire night and day, and which he had seen 
for a few tragic moments in a ruddy glare 
by the Mooi River many months before ! 

The sweat stood on his forehead in great 
beads, and a mist clouded his vision. But 
the man’s despotic will triumphed, and 
pulling himself together he faced Marcia 
again, his back to the light, and said as 
quietly as he could : 

“ No ; it is as I thought, Miss Churchill, we 
never met.” 

The deliberate, cold-blooded lie scorched 
his soul, for, if his surmise were correct, 
Richard Dysart was more than life to the 
proud beauty who confronted him. 

“ But I will have some inquiries made,’* 
he went on, “ and perhaps I shall have good 
news for you soon.” 

“ Merciful Heavens ! ” he muttered when 
he had left her, “ I killed him in cold blood, 
and those two women would hate me for life 
if they knew ! ” 

There is no torment greater than the 
pangs of a guilty and remorseful conscience; 
Kane’s worst enemies—and he had many^— 
would have been satisfied could they have 
seen him now, racked by unavailing regret, 
tortured by the thought that the dead body 
of Richard Dysart must effectually sunder 
him from the only woman he had ever loved; 


THE WANDERER'S RETURN . 

HE following nights were sleepless ones 
for Rossiter Kane. The Cedars was 
full of guests, assembled for the 
house-warming and the ball. Scarcely a 
minute could he call his own save in the 
seclusion of his bed-chamber; 
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Retribution in scarlet letters was burnt in 
indelible characters upon his brain, and he, 
the envied of all his guests, was really the 
most miserable and the most to be pitied. 
Yet he presented a smiling front, and none 
amid all the gay and careless throng dreamt 
of the torments he endured. 

“ What shall I do ? What can I do ? ” 
he groaned to himself in anguish. Confession, 
restitution, repentance—of what avail would 
these be % 

Stella Dysart might forgive, but could she 
forget ? Never would she marry her 
brother’s murderer, of that he felt assured. 
And, to do the man justice, that innate sense 
of right and wrong which is implanted in the 
worst of our race made him recoil with 
horror from the consequences of such a union. 

And yet he loved her—how deeply, how 
sincerely, he began to realise now that this 
barrier was set between them. Could he 
give her up ? Never ! 

So he began to temporise. Nothing was 
known. His crime could never be dis¬ 
covered. Richard. Dysart was long ago food 
for the asvogels. Stella need never learn 
the truth unless he chose to tell it. Let her 
Rick be forgotten, as he would be in time, 
swiftly sinking out of sight in the maelstrom 
of life, merely another name added to the 
long roll of the missing. 

Tossed and torn by such conflicting 
agonies of thought, the hours went by for 
Rossiter Kane until it wanted but two days 
to the climax of the festivities. He had seen 
Stella but once since his declaration, and 
then she was not alone, but he knew that 
she would think it strange if he did not call. 

Then arose another dilemma. She would 
be sure to ask him about Richard’s picture, 
and what could he say ? His soul shrank 
from the thought of more deceit; he had 
meant that their page of life should be hence¬ 
forth white and unsullied by falsehood or 
guile. 

So he sparred for time, and wrote her 
daily, urging his duties as host in excuse for 
not being where his heart was, and telling her 
also that, in fulfilment of his promise, he 
was going to London for a few hours to set 
on foot inquiries about her brother. 

Not that he expected any news—the dead 
do not come back—but the man’s death 
might possibly have been bruited at the 
Cape, in which case it would be well for him 
to know, the precise nature of the reports. 
Then, too, he wanted to be able to say truth¬ 
fully that he had actually set the sleuths to 
work. 
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Arrived in the City, he went first of all to 
Lloyd’s, where he spent a morning poring 
over the files of all the South African papers. 
Not a syllable, not a line, could he find 
bearing upon the disappearance of Richard 
Dysart. 

One solitary item alone rewarded his close 
and anxious scrutiny, and that reported the 
locating of a new diamond field on the Mooi 
River. 

“ Ah,” he said to himself, “ then it has 
leaked out! ” He knew the hateful spot 
only too well. 

Then he visited a well-known private 
inquiry office in a street off the Strand, where 
he left minute instructions for prosecuting 
the search at the Cape. 

“ Spare no expense ; use the cable freely ; 
send your best detectives ; find the young 
man, alive or dead, and send me the smallest 
item of news ! ” 

Such a commission, from a man of such 
social and commercial prominence, was safe 
to be worked up quickly and thoroughly. 
Kane felt that he ran no risk in thus dis: 
playing his personal interest in what was, 
after all, a.very natural manner. 

The mere act of being busy, even on this 
partially fictitious errand, served to steady 
his nerves, and he returned to The Cedars 
fortified for his interview with his affianced. 
With a sort of blind defiance of Fate he 
determined to let matters drift for a few days. 

Stella he saw on the morning after his 
return, and was lavishly rewarded for his 
quick compliance with her request. 

“ How good and thoughtful you are ! ” 
she exclaimed, the love-light in her eyes. 
“ If you were one of us—if you were RickVi 
own brother—you could not do more.” 

The bitter-sweet of her praises moved and 
thrilled him more deeply than he would have 
believed possible one short year ago, and 
again his conscience smote him. But he 
was none the less alert to seize the opening 
thus afforded him. 

“ Remember you have yourself given me 
the best of all rights to help you,” he mur¬ 
mured, “ and when you give me your sweet 
self I shall be a brother to Rick and some¬ 
thing nearer and dearer to you.” 

She suffered his caress. Then suddenly : 

“ Marcia was here yesterday,” she said: 
“ She tells me Rick’s photograph revealed 
nothing—suggested no one to you ? ” 

He shook his head mutely, and inwardly 
thanked his stars that the form of the 
question he had been dreading made a 
verbal lie unnecessary^ 
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“ Rest assured,” he said aloud, “ that if 
your brother is alive we shall hear of him: 
These temporary disappearances are quite 
common in all the new lands. A man hears 
of a new diamond field or a new gold reef, or 
goes elephant hunting for ivory up country, 
and only his immediate companions could 
tell you his exact whereabouts. Suddenly 
he reappears, sound as a bell and rich as 
Croesus. Total disappearances are very rare 
occurrences, I assure you. Rick may return 
to civilisation any day, and laugh at us all 
for worrying about him.” 

She hung upon his words with parted lips 
and wide-open eyes. 

“ You give me new courage! ” she 
exclaimed resolutely. “ Until we hear the 
worst I shall believe and hope that all will 
turn out as you say.” 

Kane breathed freely once more. Another 
dangerous cape was weathered, and the 
episode of the photograph might be regarded 
as closed. Stella's confidence in him was 
supreme. 

Now, it had been Kane’s original intention 
to make the ball the occasion for announcing 
to Society his betrothal to Miss Dysart, and 
at the same time to introduce her as the 
future mistress of The Cedars. But Stella’s 
plea for delay frustrated this—and for¬ 
tunately so in view of Kane’s terrible dis¬ 
covery. 

Nevertheless, he looked forward to receiv¬ 
ing her in his own house, before all his guests, 
much as a debutante anticipates her coming- 
out. But Destiny was about to hurl 
another thunderbolt at his head. 

Upon the morning of the eventful day 
a mounted groom galloped up to The Cedars 
requesting to see Kane in person. Being 
shown into the library, where the master 
happened to be alone, he delivered a letter 
marked “ Urgent ” underscored three times, 
addressed in Stella’s hand, saying : 

“ Miss Dysart requests an immediate 
answer, if you please, sir.” 

With nervous forebodings he broke the 
seal, but the news it contained far outran his 
fears, and might have staggered a stronger 
mind than his. In his excitement he hardly 
noticed the affectionate beginning, which 
at another time would have filled him with 
delight: 

My Dearest Rossitsr, —Rejoice with us ; my 
brother Richard has returned alive and well. He 
arrived in England two days ago, and reached us 
late last night. We were completely taken by 
surprise, as you may imagine. Richard has gone 
to Gatewood,* can you guess why ? Next to 
myself, of course, Marcia wiU be to-day the happiest 


woman in England. I am so glad, I can scarcely 
write coherently or legibly, but I know you will 
understand. Sir Arthur and he have made up 
their quarrel. 

Now, I have a favour to ask; May I—or we— 
bring Richard with us this evening ? He has 

E romised to come if you will ask him, although, as 
e says, he is “ not very fit.” But I do so want 
you to meet and be friends. You remember what 
you said the other day. I can imagine there will 
be plenty of things for you both to talk about. 

Send me a line to say “ Yes,” and believe me, 
ever yours affectionately, Stella. 

P.S.—I forgot to say that Rick says he Is a very 
rich man, and he has' shaved on that horrid 
beard.—S. 

The presence of the manservant alone 
restrained Kane from some insane expres¬ 
sion of emotion. 

Richard Dysart alive and in England! 
Then he had not killed him, after all! The 
thought brought with it at first a happy 
revulsion of feeling. He was not a murderer: 

But Dysart was none the less his victim, 
and he none the less a would-be assassin and 
an actual robber. Why, the whole fabric 
of his fortune rested on those stolen dia¬ 
monds ! These thoughts opened up such a 
horrid vista of new troubles and perplexities 
that he shrank from them in terror. Yet so 
quickly and mechanically does the human 
brain work, that scarcely a minute had 
elapsed since the perusal of Stella’s note 
before he pulled himself together and drew 
paper and pen towards him to indite his 
reply. He even managed to say to the man, 
a decent, middle-aged fellow : 

“ There must have been great times at 
Denecroft last night ? ” 

“ Never see such goings on, sir, since Sir 
Arthur came of age,” was the reply. “ Master 
Richard, he walks in as cool and calm as if 
he’d only been away a month. But he 
have growed ! And that rich. My! My ! ” 
shaking his head as one utterly unable to do 
justice to the subject. 

“ I judge Master Richard, as you call him, 
is an old favourite of yours,” said Kane with 
a smile. 

The man chuckled proudly. 

“ It was me as taught ’im ’ow to sit a ’orse 
and ’old a gun and cast a fly afore *e was 
twelve, sir. ’Twas a sorry day when ’e 
went away, and there’s a many’ll be happier 
for ’is ’ome-coming.” 

“ I have no doubt of that,” was Kane’s 
reply. Then he set himself to answer 
Stella’s appeal. Those few minutes’ pause 
while old Carthew was speaking had sufficed 
for Kane to decide upon his answer, and this 
is what he wrote : 
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My Deabest,—T our happiness is mine, and I 
do rejoice with you and yours. I shall reserve my 
congratulations for your brother until our intro¬ 
duction to-night—for, of course, he will be welcome. 
Pray explain to him why I send no formal invitation; 
nevertheless, the best robe and the highest seat at 
the feast shall be his.—Devotedly yours, 

Rossiteb Kakb. 

When Carthew was dismissed with his 
answer, Kane found himself alone once more, 
and proceeded to confront this new dilemma. 

Was there ever a more grotesque and 
puzzling or terrifying situation ? The man 
whom he had shot, robbed, and left for dead 
At the other end of the world had returned 
to life and was that very night coming to 
dance under the roof of his assailant! Kane 
laughed aloud at the bitter irony of the thing. 
Of course, he stood to be denounced on 
sight before all his guests as an assassin and 
a thief! A pretty ending to all his social 
strivings after honesty and respectability! 

And Stella ? What would she think of 
it all ? How she would despise him ! With 
what scorn she would lash the man who had 
dared to approach her with words of love 
upon his lips, while her brother’s blood was 
upon his hands and her brother’s property 
in his pockets! 

A weaker man than Kane, physically, 
mentally, and morally, would have turned 
tail and fled; a coward would have ended it 
all with a bullet. It was characteristic of 
him that he did neither; no thought of 
taking either course entered his mind. He 
would see it through—not in callous bravado 
or because he could not realise the full 
weight of his impending punishment, but 
from a sort of heroic determination to 
u take his medicine ” like a man, and from 
a half-recognised feeling that therein might 
consist part of his expiation. 

There was but one possible loophole for 
escape—though even that could be only a 
temporary putting off of the day of reckon¬ 
ing. It might be that Richard Dysart had 
not caught a glimpse of his features on that 
memorable night; and if so, there was little 
danger of recognition or detection from any 
other source. It was a bare chance, and 
yet, the more he thought of it, the more 
probable it appeared. 

BOB 

DOUBLE INQUIRIES . 

ICHARD DYSART’S first act, after 
setting foot on dry land at South¬ 
ampton, was to dispatch two letters 
—one to Marcia at Gatewood, the other to 
Stella at Denecroft.’ All his boyish anger 
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with Sir Arthur had long since evaporated, 
and he rightly judged that his brother would 
meet him half-way on his home-coming, and 
let bygones be bygones. He would arrive 
almost as soon as the letters. 

Ninety minutes later he reached the 
Metropolis by the steamer train, and after 
breakfast at his old club, the Raglan, he 
made sundry visits to the tailor, the haber¬ 
dasher, and his bankers, and then drove to 
the identical private detective agency which 
Rossiter Kane had visited only a few hours 
before. 

“ What can we do for you, Mr.—er— 
Dysart ? ” inquired the manager, as though 
he had not heard the name of his visitor in 
that very room considerably less than a week 
previously. 

“ I want you to undertake a little inquiry 
for me,” was the reply. 

” Connected with any particular person ? ” 

“ No one that I can name to you now— 
that is for you to discover.” 

“ Quite sufficiently vague,” was the 
retort, “but if you will give me your in¬ 
structions we will endeavour to carry out 
your wishes.” 

“ I wish to find out whether there has 
suddenly appeared in London—or in 
Europe, for that matter—within the last 
year, any person of great wealth hailing from 
South Africa, and whether that person has 
been in any way connected with the diamond 
fields, or has marketed any considerable 
quantity of stones. That’s it, I think, in a 
nutshell.” 

“ The instructions are explicit enough, 
Mr. Dysart,” said the manager, “ but I may 
be allowed to point out that there are pro¬ 
bably a dozen men in London or in Amster¬ 
dam at this moment who would come under 
your classification.” 

“ Very good,” said Richard coolly, “ and 
the person I want will be one of the dozen. 
If it lies within your province, send me a 
description of the doings of each.” 

“ Very good, sir. Anything more ? 11 

“ I think that will be good enough for a 
starter,” said Richard, “ except that I 
should like you to trek at once—I mean 
make haste, you know—and you need not 
worry about the expense,” laying a fifty- 
pound Bank of England note on the desk. 

“ You will hear from us in a few days, Mr: 
Dysart. Have I yopr address ? ” 

“ Denecroft, near Blandford, Dorset,” and 
so saying he took his departure. 

“ We must give them both a run for their 
money,” soliloquised the astute manager. 
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u but it strikes me as a case of Tweedledum 
and Tweedledee. The first thing is to notify 
Mr. Kane that his man is in England.” 

But before the report was prepared in the 
customary verbiage of the agency, there 
arrived a dispatch from Rossiter Kane in 
these words : 

“ Discontinue search; the gentleman has 
been found.” 


THE DANCE—AND AFTER. 

ND now the quick march of events 
brings us to the night of the dance 
at The Cedars, which was to confront 
for the first time on one stage the chief 
characters in this little drama. 

Dinner for the house-party was over at 
eight-thirty, and by nine o’clock the invited 
guests began to arrive. Among the first 
was the party from Denecroft—Stella and 
Sir Arthur, Marcia Churchill and Richard. 

The historic old picture gallery, which was 
to be devoted to the dancing, was already 
well filled, and Rossiter Kane stood at the 
entrance to receive his guests in company 
with a young-old dowager, Lady Agatha 
Kingan, who had consented to chaperon the 
house-party, seeing that the host was a 
bachelor. 

A typical English butler announced the 
arrivals, and when in pompous tones he 
vociferated : 

“ Sir Harthur Dysart and Miss DyBart, 
Mr. Richard DyBart and Miss Churchill,” 
it needed all Kane’s self-control to compose 
his features and his manner to the requisite 
standard of polite and genial interest. 

A moment now, and he would know his 
fate—recognition, exposure, disgrace, 
or- 

Sir Arthur, with Stella on his arm, came 
first, and passed under the arched door of 
the gallery, followed by Richard and Marcias 
The first couple paused a moment after their 
greetings, and it fell to Marcia to introduce 
Richard to his host. 

“ Welcome to The Cedars and welcome 
home, Mr. Dysart! ” said Kane. 

There fronted him a tall, athletic figure, 
bronzed and tanned of face, as clean-shaven 
as himself save for a tawny moustache, and 
in the man’s conventional evening dress 
bearing not the remotest resemblance to or 
suggestion of the unkempt and bearded way¬ 
farer of the Karroo Desert. 

The two men gripped hands in the hearty 
English fashion, and each looked the other 
squarely in the face. This first keen glance 


was what Kane feared most, but in the 
steady gaze of Richard there was naught 
save the utmost courtesy. 

Kane’s heart leapt. He was safe, at least 
for the present. But there was an expres¬ 
sion of studied interest in Richard’s glance as 
they exchanged a few commonplaces, as 
though asking “ What manner of man is 
this ? ” which was to be explained a moment 
later. 

Turning to Stella, Kane asked to see her 
dance-card, saying: 

“ My duties mil not permit toe to be 
selfish, but I claim the first waltz.” 

She handed him the enamelled paste¬ 
board, and while he was pencilling his 
initials thereon the girl murmured in signi¬ 
ficant tones that none other could hear : 

“ Be on your best behaviour to-night, sir,” 
flashing him a dazzling smile across her 
snowy shoulder as she was led away. 

Kane sent her an answering look, and 
breathed more freely. The fact that the 
brothers were both under his roof seemed a 
good omen, and argued no opposition to his 
suit. 

For the first time in many days his inner 
mood lightened. All might yet go well, and 
he resumed his task of welcoming the 
remaining guests with almost boyish vim 
and abandon. 

After all, the ball would be a personal 
triumph, as he had at first intended, with his 
affianced bride as its chief ornament and 
attraction for him. 

That waltz with Stella Dysart, he told 
himself, was worth perilling a man’s soul for. 
While he held her in his arms he vowed to 
himself that he would go through the fires of 
perdition rather than give her up. Yet 
even at the thought there came to him the 
dread query, like a grinning demon in the 
midst of a feast: “ What would she say or 
do if she knew the truth ? ” But he wil¬ 
fully drove the thing away, and resolved, for 
that moment at least, to drink the cup of 
happiness to the last drop. 

As he led her to a cool corner after the 
final crashing bars of the music he tour- 
mured : 

“I shall call upon Sir Arthur in the 
morning, dearest. You can guess why.” 

“ I will tell him to expect you,” she said, 
lifting her eyes bravely to his, the love-light 
shining in their star-like depths. 

“ Will your brothers be likely to make any 
objections, do you think ? ” he inquired, the 
slight tremor of anxiety in his voice seeming 
perfectly natural to the girl’s quick perception 
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“ I think Arthur will be glad to get me 
off his hands,” she said roguishly. “ As for 
Rick, why, he does not know you very well, 
you see, and he must take my word for it 
that you are perfectly eligible, of legal age, 
and sound mind ! ” 

“ I’m not so sure about that last,” he 
responded, catching at her gay humour and 
answering in kind. “ When a man is 
bewitched, you know-” 

The rest of the sentence was unfinished, 
for at that moment Stella was claimed for 
the next dance. 

At noon the next day Kane cantered up 
to the entrance of Denecroft and inquired for 
Sir Arthur Dysart. On being ushered into 
the library he found the Baronet alone and 
apparently expectant, for, true to her 
promise, Stella had expressly asked her 
elder brother to remain at home that 
morning. 

♦ * * * * 

It is not always an easy thing to ask a 
father for his only daughter in marriage; 
but when the guardian of the girl happens 
to be her brother, and rather younger than 
the suitor himself, the task of the latter is not 
a whit less embarrassing. 

But Kane found the Baronet disposed to 
meet him half-way—perhaps because of his 
general liking for the man. So when, after 
the usual salutations and inquiries, he came 
to the point simply and directly with : 

“ As the head of your family, Sir Arthur, 
I am come to ask your sanction to your 
sister’s engagement to me,” the Baronet 
smiled and said 

“Yes, I received a hint to that effect this 
morning, coupled with a command that. I 
was not to go out. Well, Mr. Kane, what 
has the culprit to say for himself ? You 
know it’s a pretty serious matter to rob a 
brother of his only sister, particularly when 
that brother is a bachelor! ” 

“ The only extenuation I can plead, Sir 
Arthur, is that the lady will be making 
another poor bachelor the happiest man on 
earth.” 

“ Oh, if you put it in that way,” laughed 
the Baronet, “ I can have nothing to say 
except that I do not know anyone to whom 
I would sooner intrust Stella’s happiness.” 
And so saying he offered his hand. 

“ The lawyers can attend to the settle¬ 
ments, I suppose,” he continued, “ and from 
what I have seen and heard of your re¬ 
sources, Mr. Kane, D believe there is little 
danger of your wife ever coining to want.’ 1 . 
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They both laughed at the jest, and at this 
opportune moment Richard strolled in. 

“ Here, Rick,” exclaimed Sir Arthur, 
“ you are just in time to be introduced to 
your future brother-in-law. Shake hands 
and congratulate each other.” 

As Rick came forward his manner was 
most cordial. 

“ See what comes of my leaving home,” 
he said ruefully. “ I find the family 
running quite wild when I return, and my 
little sister about to be, carried off into 
captivity; But you have my sincere con¬ 
gratulations and good wishes, Mr. Kane; 
I wish our acquaintance had begun a little 
earlier out yonder. I rather think you and I 
together could have pulled off some big 
things.” 

Kane could only bow his acknowledg¬ 
ments, as was perhaps natural under the cir¬ 
cumstances, and was certainly safest. 

Rick knew, out of his own experience, 
what the other would wish next, and said 
tactfully, with a quiet smile lifting the 
corner of his tawny moustache : 

“ You’ll find Stella arranging her flowers 
in the morning-room and keeping an eye on 
the door. We shall see you at luncheon, I 
hope ? ” 

With a grateful assent and a farewell bow 
Kane took his way in the direction indicated, 
and as he was careful to close the portals 
after him we will not intrude. 

Proudly elated, he rode homeward in a 
species of physical and mental exultation, 
in which mood he continued for several days; 

But the reaction, inevitable to a man of 
his acute temperament, ere long appeared^ 
He had failed to reckon with a foe within 
which night and day assailed the fortress of 
his iron-clad will and determination to see 
the thing through. The simple faith and 
courtesy and confidence with which he had 
been received for what he claimed to be 
by those two English gentlemen did more to 
undermine his purpose than if they had held 
him at suspicious arm’s length. 

Moreover, he was now a daily visitor at 
Denecroft, and, treated already as one of 
the family, he dined or lunched there more 
often than at home. His relations with 
Richard became more and more intimate 
and confidential. Again and again the 
subject of the latter’s adventures in South 
Africa was touched upon. Once, in full 
family conclave, after dinner, he was com¬ 
pelled to listen unflinchingly, and in the full 
glare of the brilliantly-lighted room, to a 
graphic recital of the tragedy on the banks of 
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the Mooi River, to feign indignation, horror, 
and surprise, to join in conjectures as to the 
identity of the criminal, and discuss plans 
for his exposure and punishment. He also 
learnt, to his dismay, that Richard had set 
an inquiry on foot to achieve these ends. 

And all this under the warm glances of 
the girl whom he loved dearer than life, and 
whose manifestations of affectionate trust 
and loyal admiration were thereby turned 
into so many scourging whips of steel. 

In short, the situation was daily becoming 
one long, intolerable torture alike to Kane’s 
manhood and his love. Remorse mocked at 
hia endeavours to lift the incubus. 


MOSES PLISH AO AIN. 

HE dual wedding of Stella and Marcia 
was fixed for early in the new year, 
and rumour had it that Sir Arthur, 
moved perhaps by the sight of so much 
billing and cooing, would shortly afterwards 
console himself likewise, and put a period 
to his bachelorhood by leading to the altar the 
daughter of a neighbouring county magnate. 

The time was rapidly approaching, and* 
while the girls were busied with the delight¬ 
ful mysteries of trousseau-building, the two 
men, Rossiter Kane and Richard Dysart, 
were perforce thrown much on their own 
resources, and naturally saw a great deal of 
each other. Frequent trips to town were 
necessary, and these they often made in 
company on the off-days when there was no 
hunting. 

On one of these trips to London they 
travelled in the same compartment to 
Euston, and then, both being bound for the 
City, they chartered a hansom, which set 
them down at the Bank. Walking up 
Threadneedle Street, they came suddenly 
face to face with a shabby little man who at 
sight of them stopped short, threw up both 
hands with an indescribable gesture of 
surprise, and then, turning sharply on his 
heel, vanished round the comer. 

It was Moses Plish! 

“ Funny little beggar,” said Richard; 
u the last time I saw him was in Ladysmith; 
seemed to know us both ! ” 

“ Why, yes,” said Kane, as nonchalantly 
as possible, “ he is—or was—for I haven’t 
set eyes on him for a long time—one of the 
sharpest and shrewdest dealers in stones in all 
South Africa. In fact ”—with a quiet 
chuckle—“ I’ve had some dealings with him 
myself in the old days,” 


“ That’s curious!—so have I,” said 
Richard. “ He’s the man to whom I sold 
some stones, you remember, when I came 
out of the wilderness.” 

Arrived at the corner of Bishopsgate 
Street they parted, agreeing to meet for 
luncheon. As Kane turned away with a 
courteous wave of the hand, a sudden 
thought flashed through Rick’s brain and 
held him rooted to the kerb. 

“ Good Heavens ! ” he muttered, gazing 
after his late companion; “Could it be 
possible ? ” 

Instead of doing his errand in the City, 
he hailed a passing hansom, and, jumping in, 
called out to the cabby “ Wellington 
Street,” and within a quarter of an hour he 
was with the manager of the inquiry office. 

“ Have you anything for me ? ” he asked. 

In response he received a legal envelope, 
quite bulky, which he thrust into his pocket. 

“ I believe all the data you asked for are 
there, Mr. Dysart,” said the head of the 
concern, “ and we have tabulated them in 
what seemed to us the order of their import¬ 
ance relative to your inquiry.” 

“ Thanks,” said Richard, and regained 
his cab. 

Once within its shelter he lost no time in 
examining the contents of the envelope. 
These consisted of a series of foolscap sheets, 
fastened together with a brass clip at the 
corner, each sheet bearing at the top the 
name of some man more or less well known 
in the City or the diamond trade, with 
certain biographical remarks appended. > 

And the first sheet bore the name of 
Rossiter Kane ! 

Richard replaced the envelope in his 
pocket and sat staring ahead at the crowded 
mass of vehicles in Fleet Street with a 
puzzled frown on his face. 


A GREAT SURPRISE. 

IVE minutes after leaving Richard, as 
Kane was striding along Comhill, he 
was overtaken by a shambling, 
breathless figure in rusty black, and to the 
whispered appeal: 

“ Bister Kane, sir—just a minute, sir ! ” 
he turned his head and saw the cringing 
form of old Plish at his side, ducking and 
bowing with abject servility; 

“ Well, Moses, what is it ? ” inquired 
Kane in a businesslike tone, stopping short, 
and drawing to one side out of the way of the 
hurrying throng; 
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With an eye to the main chance, and 
realising that it would be good policy to keep 
on the right side of the ledger with so rich a 
man as Kane, Plish had instantly decided to 
let him know that Dysart had asked certain 
pertinent or impertinent questions at Lady¬ 
smith, and thus forestall any possible evil 
consequences to himself from his wagging 
tongue. 

44 Excuse me for troubling you, Bister 
Kane, but ven I see you alonger t’other 
vun ”—pointing a dirty thumb over his 
shoulder—“ I ses to myself, ses I, ‘ Bister 
Kane might like to know that t’other gent 
was makin’ inkquiries about ’im.” 

44 When was this, Moses ? ” £sked Kane, 
coolly snipping the end off a cigar. 

41 Out yonder, a matter o’ six months ago. 
It was jest arter he’d made that there strike 
o’ his’n in the Karroo country.” 

44 Just so,” said Kane. 44 But you see, 
Moses, Mr. Dysart and I have become very 
good friends, and any information he is likely 
to want he’ll come to me for. Thanks, all 
the same ”—and so saying he nodded jauntily 
to the little man and went on his way. 

“ Dash my vig! but ’e’s a cool ’un,” said 
Moses Plish to himself as he watched the tall, 
well-clad figure of the erstwhile adventurer 
disappear in the madding crowd. 44 Wonder 
if ’e knows that Cupples is in London, too ! ” 

But despite his outward nonchalance, 
Kane was inwardly perturbed at this chance 
encounter. That Moses Plish was in London 
had probably no significance. Whatever 
he might suspect, he had no absolute know¬ 
ledge of that dark episode on the veld—no 
one knew the truth save the two men 
implicated and since so strangely thrown 
together. And to only one of these was 
the whole truth known. 

What was chiefly to be dreaded was that 
a new train of ideas might be set running in 
Dysart’s mind. Kane feared lest a chance 
word should put him on the right scent, for 
even the dimmest suspicion would be 
disastrous now! 

However, the two men got through their 
luncheon as per appointment, and the 
subsequent return journey was made with¬ 
out any noticeable strain or change in their 
relations. Nor was the evening spent at 
Denecroft any different from the many that 
had preceded it. 

All was apparently serene. Both Sir 
Arthur and Richard were ideal hosts, and 
Stella’s good-night kiss was as sweet and 
trustful as ever. ~ 

But the day’s happenings served to kindle 
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afresh Kane’s uneasy forebodings, and 
intensified his distaste and horror at the part 
he was playing. 

That night the question occurred to him: 
What if Stella should discover the truth 
after they were married ? She would scorn 
him with an unutterable scorn—not for his 
crime—he could fancy her forgiving that— 
but for his deceit and his false pretences. That 
he had loved her and won her in ignorance of 
the identity of his victim would be no pallia¬ 
tion of his after offence in keeping it secret. 
She would spurn him from her sight! 

Again, suppose Richard were to stumble 
on the truth, and tax him with his crime ? 
What could he do but cower like a whipped 
cur ? 

Rossiter Kane was no common coward, 
but the mere thought of such a possibility 
caused him the keenest shrinking and 
chagrin. 

Gradually, out of the turmoil of his 
thoughts, the conviction grew and took 
shape that his only hope of happiness lay in 
prompt confession ana restitution—not an 
extorted avowal, but one made of his own 
free will, and while yet he held the reins in 
his own control. 

Better to lose the girl now and retain his 
own self-respect than marry her and be 
found out afterwards, for in that event she 
would be lost to him beyond recall—of that 
he felt sure. 

The grey dawn of winter was creeping in 
round the edges of the window blinds ere 
he came to this conclusion, and then it was 
with a strange feeling of elation and exulta¬ 
tion that he threw himself on the bed and 
slept the first refreshing sleep that had come 
to him for weeks. 

The succeeding day was Sunday. Kane 
had promised to meet Stella at afternoon 
service and walk home with her. This had 
been their weekly custom since the ball, 
and they both dearly prized this half hour 
of sweet intercourse as they sauntered 
through the park. 

On this, possibly their last day together, 
Kane realised as he had never done before 
how inexpressibly indispensable she had 
become to him, and yet in that very fact he 
found strength for the coming ordeal, for 
with his customary quick decision he meant 
to get it over. 

44 You will probably find Sir Arthur and 
Rick in the library,”*she said, as they entered 
the hall at Denecr'oft, as yet unlighted save; 
by the fitful blaze of a log fire; 

M Will you join us there ? ” inquired Kane 
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solicitously, as he detained her by the 
hand. 

“ Certainly, if you wish it,” she returned; 

“ I do wish it, was the reply. “ I have 
something to say which I want you all to 
hear.” 

A new note in his voice arrested her 
attention, and she looked up at him in quick 
surprise. He drew her into a little recess, 
and took her in his arms, imprinting on her 
lips a warm and passionate lass. 

“ It may be for the last time, dearest,” he 
whispered; “but do not judge me too 
harshly when you hear all.” 

“ What is it ? ” she asked tremulously, 
her eyes large and luminous with tender 
interest and alarm. For answer he said: 

“In a little while you will know,” and 
led her to the foot of the stairs. Slowly she 
ascended, as though oppressed by the 
weight of an impending disaster; at the 
turn she stopped and looked back at him 
where he stood watching her with passionate 
adoration, all his soul in his eyes. Then he 
turned his steps towards the library. 

“ Hullo, Kane! ” exclaimed Richard 
heartily, rising and flinging a book to the 
other end of the leather lounge on which he 
had been dozing. “ Come in, man ! You’re 
just in time to keep us awake.” 

The Baronet’s greeting, if less vociferous, 
was none the less pleasant. 

“ Where’s Stella ? ” inquired Richard. 

“ She will be here immediately,” said Kane, 
and even as he spoke she entered the room. 

“ Ring for candles, will you, Sis ? ” 
exclaimed Richard, “ it gets dark so early 
here.” 

Stella moved towards the bell, but Kane 
stayed her with a gesture. 

“ Not just yet, please, if I may interfere,” 
he said. “ I have something to tell you all 
—something that is not easy for me to say— 
and I think I can get along better by the 
firelight.” 

There was a lifeless quality in his voice, 
and his usually virile tones were curiously 
muffled. Richard Dysart was as far from 
divining what was actually coming as 
either of the other listeners, yet he was con¬ 
scious of a quickening thrill of expectancy, 
aroused by Kane’s words and manner, and 
he glanced at him keenly. 

“ One moment, Kane,” he said; “ am I 
concerned in the story ? ” 

“ You are ! ” was the answer, at which 
Richard drew a deep breath and settled back 
in his seat. 

Stella moved to a place in the recess by 


the fireplace, where there was deep shadow ; 
Sir Arthur and Richard sat on either side the 
blaze ; Kane remained standing in the centre, 
declining a proffered seat. All looked at 
him expectantly. 

“ Richard Dysart,” he began in colour¬ 
less tones, “ nearly a year ago you were 
treacherously ambushed, shot, and robbed 
on the banks of the Mooi River. We all 
know the pitiful story ; no need to go over it 
again. The man who robbed you was then 
a poor outcast, down on his luck, a very 
Ishmael, and it may be honestly asserted 
through no fault of his own. This man saw 
you, a perfect stranger, start on your pros¬ 
pecting trip into the Karroo country. He 
tracked you on horseback from day to day, 
camping within sight of your fire every 
night, sharing your hardships, starving 
when you went hungry, freezing through the 
long, dark nights because he dared not Jundle 
a blaze which .might have apprised you 
that you were watched. 

“At first his only thought was to claim 
shares in whatever you might find. But 
when, ambushed in the tall grass, he saw 
you gather untold wealth, the demon of 
avarice took possession of him, and he 
determined to have the treasure, even if it 
came to the taking of life. You were 
nothing to him then ; he simply saw in you 
one of an army of adventurers, many of 
whom would have served him the same 
way. He left you for dead, fled with his 
spoil to the coast, and thought that his 
secret was buried in the desert. He was 
rich, and he became richer; from that hour 
everything he touched turned to gold. But 
he had miscalculated the power of con-, 
science, of remorse, and—of love. Sir 
Arthur and Miss Dysart, I am the man who 
shot and robbed your brother ! ” 

He ceased speaking and turned away; 
There was silence in the room, save for the 
dull snapping and flicker of the fire, while 
from the darkness came a woman’s sobs, 
answered by a deep groan of anguish from 
the bowed form of the man who had just 
signed his own death-warrant. 

The two men, Sir Arthur and Richard, sat 
looking at Kane in dumb amaze. The former 
was the first to find his tongue, although 
usually the more unready of the brothers. 

“ This is a most extraordinary—er— 
confession, Mr. Kane,” he said. “I pre¬ 
sume you are aware of the full import of 
what you have told us—and—er—of the 
consequences ”—this last significantly; 

The culprit bowed; 
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“ Kane, old man,” said Richard, “ I’m 
unfeignedly sorry l I’d rather it had been 
any man but you. I won’t say but what, 
since we saw old Plish yesterday, I’ve had 
certain misgivings, but I was unprepared for 
this.” 

“ There was—there is—there can be no 
alliation or excuse,” said Kane, lifting his 
ead. “ The guilty knowledge became more 
than I could carry after all your kindness 
and-” 

The sentence was unfinished, for his voice 
broke. 

“ I presume you realise that this ends' 
everything, Mr. Kane,” said Sir Arthur, 
with a wave of the hand to where Stella was 
sitting sobbing softly. 

“ Alas, I do ! ” was the reply, wrung from 
the anguished spirit; “ but my punishment 
is greater than I can bear! ”—and with these 
words he left the room, and the clang of the 
heavy outer door announced his departure 
to those within. 

Stella broke down utterly then, and would 
not be comforted. 

“ Send for Marcia! ” she wailed, and, 
knowing nothing else to do, Rick set out 
across the park to beseech her to come to 
the motherless girl in her extremity. 

“ It is too dreadful, too horrible ! ” said 
Marcia, as they drove back after she had 
been made acquainted with Kane’s confes¬ 
sion. “ Suppose he had killed you, as he 
meant to do, the wretch! ” she panted; 
“ HI never forgive him—never ! ” 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” said Richard coolly; 
“ He came mighty near it, but he just 
missed it, you see. If I’d caught him red- 
handed, or even three months ago, I expect 
I’d have been pretty hard on him, too ; but 
now, you see, it’s different.” 

“ I don’t see,” said Marcia vindictively. 

“ Wait till you meet Stella,” said Rick 
significantly. 

“ She ought to hate him, too ! ” insisted 
Marcia. 

“ Well, I fancy she won’t,” was the quiet 
reply, arguing that Master Rick possessed 
rather more insight into the workings of the 
feminine mind than might have been 
expected. 

Curiously enough, much of his own hot 
anger and indignation had left him, and he 
found himself looking at the matter from the 
position of an outsider or an onlooker. No 
doubt Stella would readily enough admit the 
enormity of Kane’s offence, but Rick could 
see how it might appear to her as a mere 
episode in a daring and adventurous man’s 
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career. Then, too, the beggar had made a 
clean breast of it! 

However, Stella kept her room all the next 
day, and so no one knew what her feelings 
were. 

BBS 

THE SIN NEB 9 8 FOBQIVENESS. 

ANE went home to his solitary Cedars 
and began to put his affairs in order. 
First of all, he made over to Richard 
Dysart the sum of fifty thousand pounds in 
cheques and securities, the original proceeds 
of the sale of the diamonds of which he had 
been despoiled. Even this depletion of 
his fortune left Kane a rich man. In a few 
hours all was done, and he had even wired 
to engage passage in the next steamer for 
the Cape, to which he had determined to 
retire and end his days. England would 
know him no more. 

But the tugging at his heart-strings would 
not let him leave the old country without a 
word from the only woman he had ever loved 
or ever could love. So, in defiance of con¬ 
vention, and not knowing whether her 
brothers would interfere, he sent Stella a line * 
as follows: 

I am leaving England for good. For the sake 
of our united past, will you say good-bye ? I shall 
be in the church porch at sunset. 

It was a forlorn hope ! She might come ; 
she might not venture to trust her strength 
to go through such an ordeal; she might 
write instead ; she might not reply at all. 
So it was with no very hopeful feelings that 
Kane made his way to the sorrowful tryst. 

Instead of Stella he found Richard Dysart 
awaiting him, smoking a long cigar and 
flicking the light snow from his boots with a 
dog-whip. 

Kane halted, in doubt as to his reception 
and of what might be coming. It was as ho 
feared—he would not be allowed to see or 
speak with the girl! 

Rick removed his cigar from his teeth 
and came forward, to Kane’s surprise 
offering his hand, which the culprit gripped 
with fierce tenacity, a great gulp in his 
throat the while. In his bruised and beaten 
state of mind the cool nonchalance and semi¬ 
geniality of the other’s manner was like a 
pat on the head to a pariah dog that has been 
uniformly kicked and cuffed by everyone 
it met. 

“ I received your letter about the money,” 
said Dysart, “ and I’m bound to say that 
you’ve tried to do the handsome thing, as I 
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told Sir Arthur. I can’t quite make it out, 
Kane. By rights, I suppose I ought to hate 
you, and all that sort of thing, don’t you 
know, but for the life of me I’m not able! ”— 
and the speaker gave a dissatisfied sort of 
chuckle. “ Perhaps it’s the life out yonder ; 
one gets used to giving and taking hard 
knocks and running all sorts of risks. It’s 
part of the great game. I won’t say but 
what if I’d come up with you at the Cape 
there’d have been a lively sort of reckoning 
between us; blit somehow I can’t hate you 
down here at home when we’ve eaten each 
other’s salt and been such uncommonly good 
friends.” 

He paused, and puffed at his cigar, as if 
to give Kane a chance to speak, but all the 
latter’s old audacity had deserted him, and 
he paced slowly back and forth by Rick’s 
side, his gaze clouded and his brain dulled. 

“ Perhaps it’s on account of Stella,” 
Dysart went on musingly, as if loath to cease 
wondering at his own pacific state of mind. 
“ She’s hard hi, Kane—worse than any of 
us, I’m afraid. What’s to be done ? ”— 
stopping short in his walk and facing him. 

Kane groaned and staggered, and would 
have fallen but for the help of a friendly tree- 
trunk. 

“ I won’t insult you by asking if you love 
her,” Rick went on. “ It’s plain to be seen 
the little woman loves you with all her 
heart and soul.” 

“ Do not keep her from me ! ” burst from 
the tortured breast of the other. “ I have 
no right to ask it, I know, but if I do not see 
her it will kill us both! ” 

“ That’s about it, I imagine,” said Rick 
sententiously. “ I’m up the same tree 
myself,” he continued, with a conscious 
laugh, “ and I know how it would feel.” 

“ Of course, I relinquish all claim to her,” 
said Kane. “ I know that’s hopeless after 
what has happened ; but-” 

“ Now, look here, Kane,” interrupted 
Rick. “ I’ll undertake to square Sir Arthur, 
and, seeing that I’m the injured party, I 
fancy he won’t have much to say. Suppose 
Stella agrees to marry you—in view of the 
facts, you won’t want to live in England ? ” 

“ The world is wide,” answered Kane, 
raising his head, a gleam of hope new-born 
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in his eyes. “ I dare not ask you to be my 
friend, but I do ask you to trust me l I 
have had a bitter lesson, and I have paid 
dearly for my crime.” 

Like most healthy and sane English- 
speaking men, Richard Dysart hated heroics 
or anything approaching a scene. So he 
simply clapped the other on the shpulder 
and said bluffly: 

“ That’s all right, old man! Good-bye 
and good luck! Wait here and I’ll send 
Stella to talk to you! ” And whistling to his 
dogs, who had been nuzzling each other by 
the old lych-gate, Rick strode away into the 
fast-gathering dusk. 

Soon Kane saw the little cloaked and 
hooded figure approaching through the 
private woodland path that led from the 
Denecroft domain. Slowly she came to¬ 
wards him, her veil down, nor would he seem 
to presume or prejudge her attitude by 
advancing to meet her. 

Bitter sorrow and vain regret had set their 
seal upon his finely-chiselled features, while 
affection unutterable and unspeakable 
gleamed in his eyes. With an inarticulate 
cry she tottered into his arms, shaking with 
sobs, her head sunk on his breast; 

With self-accusing words he strove to 
soothe her, putting back the rebellious 
tendrils of hair that fringed her temples; 
By degrees he calmed her agitation, aha 
poured balm into her aching he&rt: He told 
her anew of his undying love, and that it was 
because of this ennobling passion he had 
schooled himself to the confession which had 
raised up a well-nigh impassable bartier 
between them. 

“ If I had not loved you so well, dearest ,* 1 
he concluded, “ I could not haVe brought 
myself to face it.” 

“ And now I love you all the better,” she 
exclaimed, smiling upon him proudly 
through her tears. “ Your noble heart was 
revealed to me then! ” 

“ You must forget me, Stella,” he urged, 
trying to put her away from him; 

“ Never! ” she asserted, nestling the 
closer to his side. 

“ But I leave England at once,” he insisted] 

“ Then you must take me with you,” she 
cried, “ for I cannot live without you l u 
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SHE WAS SHARP, 

At Nuneaton, during the Election, a lady 
canvasser called on a woman and said : 

“ Now, can’t you persuade your husband 
to vote for my candidate ? ” 

“ No,” said the wife, “ I’m sure I can’t.” 

“ You should try, my good woman.” 

“ Oh, no, it’s no use, I’m sure. Fact is,- 
he has been promised a new suit of clothes 
if he votes for the other party.” 

“ Oh, indeed ”—with an eye to the 
illegality of such a gift. “ Who promised 
it?” 

“ I mustn’t tell you, ma’am.” 

“ Now, I’ll give you ten shillings if you 
will tell me.” 

“No, I couldn’t do it for that* 
ma’am.” 

“ Well, look here. I’ll give you a sovereign 
if you’ll tell me.” 

“ Well,” said the woman hesitatingly* " I 
will.” 

Having received the money, she revealed 
the secret. 

“ Well, ma’am, if you will know* it’s me* 
as I told him I’d give him a new suit of 
clothes, and now you’ll help to pay for it. 
Thanks, ma’am.” 

The lady beat a precipitous retreat. 

< 3 / 

Help of the wrong kind. 

Two Irishmen were catching crabs, when 
one of the crabs seized hold of Pat’s 
finger. 

“ Wait a bit,” said Larry; “ let me help 
ye hould the baste.” • 

“ Divil a bit! ” shouted Pat; “ Come 
and help me let go of him ! ” 
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HER IDEA OF FUN. 

“But you refused me the first time,” 
he said in bewilderment, after she had 
accepted his proposal of marriage. 

“ Of course I did,” she replied. “ You 
proposed by letter.” 

“ What has that to do with it ? ” 

“ Why, you don’t suppose I was going 
to miss the fun of seeing you get red and 
then pale, and stammer and show your 
awkwardness in trying to kneel, do you ? 
Well, I should think not. I know my 
rights on an occasion of this sort, and I 
intend to have all the enjoyment to which 
I am entitled. There’s only one time in 
life when a girl can make a man look 
really foolish, and she can’t afford to over¬ 
look it.” 

< 3 / 

A CRICKET YARN. 

Me. W. Pett Ridge told a good story 
lately at a Vagabond Club dinner. At a 
small country station, he said, there were 
only two trains every morning and night 
and the stationmaster and porter used to 
find the time hang rather heavily, so they 
filled up the intervening hours by playing 
snap with the luggage labels in the winter, 
and cricket in the summer. 

One day a commercial traveller was left 
stranded there, and, having to wait seven 
hours for a train, he asked to be allowed 
to join in the cricket. He sent down a 
very good ball to the stationmaster and 
knocked down the middle stump. 

“ I am very glad,” said the porter, “ you 
got the stationmaster out—more pleased 
than I can tell you, because he has been in 
for three weeks ! ” ^ — 
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THE ABSENT-MINDED DOCTOR. 

Dr. Johnson once met the village post¬ 
man trudging along the dusty road on a hot 
summer afternoon. The postman observed 
that he had still a mile to walk to deliver 
one newspaper. 

“ My goodness ! ” exclaimed the sym¬ 
pathetic doctor; “ I’d never go all that 
distance for such a trifle. Why don’t you 
send it by post ? ” 

Of 

RODE BEFORE THE STORM. 

A very witty fellow was Tom Brown, 
a farmer, who, being out on horseback one 
day, was overtaken by a thunderstorm, 
and seeing a shed by the side of the road, 
rode into it. There was, however, only 
room to get the fore-part of the horse 
and himself out of the rain, consequently 
the hind-part of the horse got wet. 

When the storm ceased, he rode away, 
and met a friend, who shouted out: 

44 Hallo, Brown, how is it that you and 
the fore-part of the horse are dry, and the 
hind-part wet ? ” 

44 Oh, oh !” said Brown, 44 that’s the way 
to do it, I rode before the storm all the 
way, and it never got nearer to me than 
the back of the saddle.” 

Of 

A WELL-DESERVED SNUB. 

A Bishop invited, on one occasion, some 
of his poorer clergy and curates to dinner 
at his palace. 

Amongst those thus invited were an 
officious rector and a poor curate. 

The latter was very quiet during dinner, 
and said little. 

The rector, patronisingly addressing him, 
said : 

44 Mr. Blank, have you nothing to say 
to us ? ” 

“ Well,” said he, “ not very much— 
only this : Some days ago I had a letter 
from a friend, and in this letter he had 
occasion to use the word ‘ cat ’; and how 
do you think he spelt it ? ” and giving a 
very broad smile, added : “ I will give you 
three guesses.” 

“ Very well,” said the rector, 44 I’ll 
have a try. K-a-t ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ K-a-t-t ? ” 

“ No again.” 

“ C-a-t-t, for number three ? ” 

u No,” answered the curate, “ he spelt 
it, c-a-t.” 
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MONEY EASILY EARNED. 

Every safe manufacturer has attached 
to his staff expert locksmiths, whose 
duties consist in opening safes which have 
got out of order. Many of the accidents 
to safes occur from the gross carelessness 
of their owners, and at times the honest 
safe-crackers enjoy a quiet laugh at the 
expense of a group of bank officials or 
the proprietor of some important esta¬ 
blishment. 

Not long since, a large manufacturer 
telegraphed to a London safe maker re¬ 
questing that a man be sent at once to his 
place of business, a town about fifty miles 
from the City. Upon reaching his 
destination, the expert, with his kit of 
tools, repaired to the establishment, and 
was informed that the vault, an old- 
fashioned affair, which locked with a key, 
and which contained the safe and books 
of the concern, could not be opened. 

The man examined the lock and then 
the key, opened his kit, took out a bit of 
wire, and began to dig a mass of crumbs, 
dust, and lint out of the key. Then he 
inserted it in the lock, and when the 
proprietor, with a sickly smile, looked up, 
turned the implement and opened the 
door. 

44 What’s your charge ? ” asked the 
manufacturer. 

44 Five guineas,” replied the expert. 

44 Does anyone know you are in this 
town? ” 

41 No.” 

44 Well, then, here are six guineas,” re¬ 
marked the manufacturer. 44 I’ll give 
you a guinea extra if you’ll take the first 
train back to London without telling any¬ 
one the price I’ve paid to have a man dig 
dust out of a key for me.” 

Of 

NO WONDER. 

As a train was approaching a seaside 
resort, it parted in the middle, and 
naturally the communication cord snapped 
also, the end of it striking an old lady on 
the bonnet. 

44 What is the matter ? ” she exclaimed. 

44 Oh, the train has broken in two,” re¬ 
plied a gentleman who sat in the next 
seat. 

44 1 should say so,” responded the old 
lady, looking at the broken, cord; 44 did 
they suppose a thin bit of string like that 
would hold it together ? ” 
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A DARK DEED. 

“ It’s not dark enough yet,” she whis¬ 
pered, as she peered eagerly up and down 
the street. 

“ There's no one in sight,” he replied. 

“ But someone may come round that 
corner and recognise us, and then I should 
want to die.” 

“ Well, then, we'll wait a bit.” 

What dreadful deed did those two 
contemplate doing? 

He was about to give her her first lesson 
in riding a bicvcle. 

<ar 

HIS IDEA OF RECREATION. 

A well-known novelist who was stay¬ 
ing in,a small Yorkshire village in order 
to make a study of native character, hap¬ 
pened to meet one of the two postmen 
of the district. Now, this postman has to 
walk close upon twenty miles every day, 
his round being through one of the most 
lonely parts of the county. 

In answer to inquiries he told the 
novelist that he had delivered the letters 
on the same round for fifty years, except¬ 
ing a fortnight's holiday each year. 

‘‘Ah,” said the novelist, seeking for 
information, “ what a change it must be 
for you after your tedious task. No 
doubt you run up to London, or pay a 
short visit to some other large town. 
Come, tell me how you spend your hard- 
earned holiday ? ” 

“ Well,” answered the postman, “ hav¬ 
ing mostly nowt to do at hoam, I alius 
goes round wi' t'other man.” 

<21 

HIS LAST THOUGHT. 

A Stratford miller, noted for his keen¬ 
ness in financial matters, was lately in a 
boat trying his best to get across the 
stream which drove his mill. 

The stream was flooded, and he was 
taken past the point at which he wanted 
to land, while, further on, misfortune 
again overtook him to the extent that 
the boat was upset. 

His wife, realising the danger he was 
in, ran frantically aJong the side of the 
stream crying for help in a piteous voice, 
when, to her sheer amazement, she was 
suddenly brought to a standstill by her 
husband yelling out: 

“ If I'm drowned, Maggie, dunnot for¬ 
get flour's gone up two shillings a sack l ” 
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ALL WERE THERE. 

A philanthropic citizen of Dashville, 
moved by sympathy for his unfortunate 
townspeople, who were suffering from want 
during an exceedingly cold winter, arranged 
a public entertainment in their behalf. 

No admission fee was charged, but it 
was announced that a collection would be 
taken. 

The evening came, and the hall was well 
filled. The entertainment, consisting of 
recitations, music, and amateur sleight- 
of-hand performances, was generously ap¬ 
plauded, and with much satisfaction the 
philanthropic citizen, assisted by the per¬ 
formers, proceeded to take up the contri¬ 
butions. 

They amounted to five shillings and 
sixpence. 

“ Well,” he said to the audience, after 
he had counted the money, “ this collection, 
as you understand, is for the benefit of 
the poor—and they seem to be all here.” 

Of 

HER MAIDEN FEARS. 

“ George ! ” 

There was anxiety—just a little of it— 
in the girl’s tone. 

“ What is it, love ? ” 

“ I read something in the paper to-day 
that alarmed me. Niagara Falls are wearing 
away at the rate of more than twelve inches 
a year, and in the course of some hundreds 
of years will be gone entirely.” 

“ What of that ? ” 

“ You know it is such a delightful place 
at which to spend a honeymoon.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ I had set my heart on going there on 
our honeymoon.” 

“ Y-e-e-s ? ” 

“ We have been engaged four years 
now.” 

“ About that length of time.” 

She laid her head on his shoulder and 
sobbed. 

“ In that time—boo-hoo !—fully fifty 
inches of the Falls have been worn away— 
boo-hoo !—and I’m afraid they’ll all be 
gone before—before—oh, dear, _what am 
I saying ? ” 

“ Never mind, love,” said George tenderly, 
as he kissed her cheeks. “ Don’t cry. 
We’ll go before the Falls are worn away; 
How would next June suit ? ” 

“ That will do nicely, sweetheart.” 

And she was happy again. 
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Half-Minute Stories. 


BADLY PUT. 

A popular clergyman recently delivered 
a lecture to his parishioners upon the 
interesting subject of “ Fools.” 

There was naturally a very large 
audience, and the rush for seats was very 
much augmented by the form in which the 
admission tickets were printed. 

The inscription ran thus : 

“ Lecture on ‘ Fools.’ Admit one.” 

Of 

THE DARKIE'S REPLY. 

During the war between the Northern 
and Southern States of America, a stranger 
observed an old darkie sitting in the sun 
peacefully chewing tobacco. 

u Why are you not fighting ? ” said the 
stranger. “ Don’t you know that your 
country is tearing itself to pieces over 
you?” 

“ Say,” replied the darkie, “ did you ever 
see two dogs fight over a bone ? ” 

“ Why, yes. But what’s that to do with 
it ? ” 

“ Did you ever see de bone fight ? ” 

Of 

AN ANECDOTE OF CHARLES KEAN. 

Kean shared with England’s greatest 
actor, David Garrick, an inordinate love of 
praise, even from his humblest worshippers. 
During his brilliant management of the 
Princess’ Theatre, one of the ballet girls, 
who sometimes was given a few lines to 
speak, and who knew her manager’s failing, 
used to haunt the wings and go into audible 
raptures over the tragedian’s acting. 

He was playing with great success a 
pathetic part, and tears flowed down the 
cheeks of the cunning girl, who eventually 
attracted personal notice from the actor. 
Soon she found herself promoted to a 
superior position. 

Her advancement, of course, was noticed 
bv her companions, and to her greatest 
friend among them she told her secret, 
advising the girl to follow her example. 

Nothing loath, number two appeared at 
the wings, and almost howled with grief 
through Kean’s chief scenes, when, to her 
amazement, he strode angrily by her, then, 
pointing her out, exclaimed: “ Who is that 
idiot ? ” She did not improve her position, 
for, since the advice of her knowing friend, 
the bill had been changed, and her manager 
was appearing in one of his most successful 
comic parts. 


M.P/S JOKES. 

A well-known member of the House 
of Commons has a little daughter who has 
the making of a great financier in her. 
One day her father called her to him. 

“ My dear,” said he, “ a man this morning 
offered papa this room full of gold if he 
would sell little brother. Now, that means 
gold enough to fill this room from wall to 
wall, and from floor to ceiling. If I sell 
little brother for that sum I shall be able 
to buy everything in the world you want. 
Shad I sell him ? ” 

“ No, papa,” answered the little girl 
promptly; and then, before her delighted 
father could embrace her for expressing 
so much unselfish affection, she went on : 
“ Keep him till he’s bigger; he’ll be worth 
more then.” 

Another member was once making 
one of the long, prosy speeches for which 
he was noted, when he turned to an op¬ 
ponent and said : 

“ The honourable gentleman speaks for 
the present generation, but I speak for 
posterity.” 

“ Yes,” interrupted the opponent, “ and 
you seem to be resolved to speak until your 
audience arrives.” 

Readers probably know many more good 
stories about our legislators. They are 
invited to submit these in competition. 
Attempts should be addressed to The Editor, 
The Novel Magazine, 18 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C., and dispatched in an enve¬ 
lope marked “ M.P.’s,” to arrive not later 
than April 3rd. 

All new stories considered good enough 
for publication will be paid for. 


THE LOVERS REQUEST. 

“Look here,” he said to the groom, 
“ are you the man who put the saddle on 
Miss Jennie’s horse? ” 

“ Yes, sir. Anything wrong, sir ? ” 

“ It was loose—very loose. She had 
no sooner mounted than the saddle slipped, 
and if I hadn’t caught her she would have 
been thrown to the ground.” 

“ I’m very sorry, sir.” 

“ But I did catch her,” went on the 
young man meditatively. “ I caught her 
in my arms, and—here’s half-a-crown for 
you, John. Do you suppose you could 
leave the girth loose when we go riding 
again to-morrow ? ” 

John promised that he would. 
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The following art the best anecdotes submitted in the competition for humorous 

stories of Practical Jokes. 


" GOD SAVE THE QUEEN!” 

A well-known professor in the medical 
school of a certain university had conferred 
upon him by our late Queen a certain 
honour, of which a notice was put up on the 
university notice-board which read some¬ 
thing like the following: 

“ Professor X-has been made physi¬ 

cian-in-ordinary to Her Most Gracious 
Majesty Queen Victoria.” 

When one student saw the notice he 
wrote underneath: “ God save the Queen l ” 

ARTEMUS WARD'S JOKE. 

Artemus Ward was once engaged to 
lecture in a country town where his face 
was not known. He was a little late, and 
the audience, growing impatient* began to 
stamp. 

By-and-by Ward came in and commenced 
to move about the platform, dusting the 
chairs and the desk. The people took 
him for an attendant and became yet more 
impatient. 

Presently he turned round* dropped his 
^duster, and said : 

“ Now, ladies and gentlemen, having 
dusted the chairs* I will proceed with my 
lecture.” 

<ar 

WHERE THE MADMAN SCORED. 

A gentleman in the Midlands showed 
such curious behaviour that his friends were 
forced to arrange for his removal to a private 
asylum in York. An attendant was sent 
by a neighbouring doctor to convey the 
gentleman North. 

At Doncaster, however, the patient con¬ 
trived to give his custodian the slip* and 
promptly took train—to York ! 

He solemnly went to the private asylum, 
saw the head of the establishment, and 
gravely told him that the patient would 
arrive in the course of the day. 

“ My dear doctor,” he added, “ thergentle- 
man’s peculiarity is that he believes me to 
be the patient and himself the attendant , so I 
warn you not to be surprised.” 

In due time the custodian arrived, was 
promptly taken charge of, and the grave- 
mannered patient bade farewell to the doctor 
and departed. 
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SMITH'S SCARE. 

A joke was once planned against Smith 
by several of his friends. 

One morning he left home to go to his 
office, in the best of health and spirits. Not 
far from home he met a friend. 

“ Hullo,” said the latter* “ what’s wrong 
with you ? ” 

“ Wrong ! ” exclaimed Smith; “ nothing’s 
wrong with me, thanks.” 

“ But you are as pale as a ghost. You 
must be overworking yourself* old man. 
You’d better see your doctor.” 

“ Nonsense ! ” replied Smith doubtfully i 
“ I’m all right.” 

They then parted. A little further on 
Smith met another friend and a similar con¬ 
versation ensued. Several other men he 
met also remarked that he was looking very 
ill and expressed surprise that he was intend¬ 
ing to go to the office that day. 

Finally, Smith became persuaded that he 
really must be ill, though he did not feel 
it, and off he went to the doctor, only to 
be assured that nothing was the matter. 

As he left the doctor’s house two of his 
friends met him and explained away the 
joke. Smith felt very small. 

<a/ 

TROUBLE WITH HATS. 

A professor, who had to lecture to a 
class of young students, was constantly 
annoyed by finding hats upon his desk. 

Determined to put a stop to the practice* 
he warned the students that if he found any 
more hats on his desk he would destroy them. 

At the next lecture the students were 
careful not to place their hats on the desk,- 
so when the professor entered he smiled 
triumphantly at having, as he thought* won 
the day. 

A few moments later he had occasion to 
leave the room. In his absence one of the 
students placed the professor’s own hat on 
the desk. When he returned and saw it 
lying there he again smiled and said : 

“ I warned you and will now keep my 
word.” 

He then took out his penknife and cut 
the hat into pieces* with a broad smile on 
his face. 

But he laughs best who laughs last. 
The professor presently discovered, to his 
great mortification, that he had destroyed 
his own hat. 
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The Transfiguration * * * 

* * of Lettice Willoughby. 

* * * * * By KEITH FLEMING. 

The story of a girl's brave deed. 


T HE Hon. Greville Newcome was a 
rising young politician. Some two 
years before the incident recorded 
in the following pages, he had been elected 
member for Blackmore, a manufacturing 
town, thriving and populous, with a large 
Irish contingent among its grimy workers. 

For many years the town had been repre¬ 
sented by a man holding opposite views of 
a very advanced type, and the return of 
the Hon. Greville Newcome w r as bitterly 
resented by a certain section of the 
community. 

The Hon. Greville Newcome was not 
twelve months in the House before he had 
made his mark, and now at the end of two 
years he was spoken of by some as “the 
coming man.” And this was all the more 
fo his credit, as he was completely without 
influence in the political world. All he 
had gained as yet he had won entirely oil 
his own bat; but he began to see that there 
might be a big future waiting for him had he 
someone in power to push him on. 

And now it seemed as if he might have 
that influence, if he put out his hand to 
take—a wife ! 

The Attorney-General looked with an eye 
of marked favour upon the Hon. Greville. 
He had been heard to speak of him in the 
highest terms, and seemed to think that the 
young man had a promising political career 
before him—and the third daughter of the 
Attorney-General, the youngest and her 
father’s favourite, was still unmarried. 

Quite apart from his high official post, 
Sir Francis Willoughby had wide parlia¬ 
mentary influence; he was much valued 
by the Government, and it was possible, 
even probable, that a son-in-law of his, 
if proved to be a thoroughly efficient man, 
might get a seat in the Cabinet. 

His mother advocated the match. “ With 
Lettice Willoughby for your wife,” she said* 
“ you’ll be a made man, my dear boy ; the 
girl has a fortune, but that is of little con¬ 
sequence as compared with what her father’s 
Copyright , 1906, by C. Arthur Pearson 


influence can do for you ; and I am sure she 
likes you, Greville, though she is so quiet 
and self-restrained.” 

“ Poor little Letty,” and there was a 
sound of pitying contempt in his tones, 
“ can she like or dislike, love or hate ? Is 
she capable of any feeling but an overpower¬ 
ing, shrinking timidity, an absurd nervous¬ 
ness and cowardice ? No, mother, I don’t 
think I can do it. It’s not that I want great 
beauty (the girl’s pretty enough, I’ll allow), 
or wit, or accomplishments—intellectuality 
and social gifts would be a great boon in a 
wife, especially in the wife of a political 
leader, if such a position should ever be mine 
—but I do want a little character, a creature 
with some individuality, not a colourless 
little creep-mouse that is frightened at its 
own shadow.” 

“ I think, my dear Greville, you take a 
wrong, or, at least, a much exaggerated view 
of Lettice Willoughby’s character. She is 
certainly not like the modern young woman ; 
but, if I were a man, I should consider it 
quite refreshing to meet such a girl at the 
present day, so modest and-” 

“ Modesty and reserve are all right; no 
one prizes such virtues more than I do, and 
I hate a forward woman; but I don’t want 
a limp creature without any backbone for a 
wife—with no decision of character, who 
could never make up her mind about any¬ 
thing—even whether she liked golf or tennis 
the better—who starts when you speak to 
her, hesitates and stammers when she 
responds, and never advances an opinion of 
her own. Besides, these ultra-timid, 
cowardly people are sure to be intensely 
selfish. Cowardice, whether moral or 
physical, is the outcome of selfishness.” 

“ Well, Greville, you’re very obstinate, 
and in my opinion unfairly prejudiced against 
Miss Willoughby. As for the extremity of 
shy embarrassment you speak of, neither 
your sisters nor I have seen it, nor have I 
heard it commented on by others ; so that I 
would argue that this is a sure sign that you 
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have won her affections, and that, being a 
true, modest woman, and being uncertain of 
your sentiments with regard to her, she feels 
nervous in your presence, half-ashamed of 
her own heart, knowing that she has given 
her love unsought.” 

“ Oh, mother dear, you are giving reins 
to your imagination, and it’s cantering 
wildly away with you,” laughed the young 
M.P., though he flushed a little at her 
suggestion. 

“ And I did hope,” continued the Vis¬ 
countess with a sigh, “that next month, 
when the Willoughbys go to Blackmore— 
you know Sir Francis is about to visit his 
brother”—the Attorney-General’s brother 
was one of the largest employers of labour 
in Blackmore—“ that you would be a good 
deal thrown together, with more oppor¬ 
tunities of getting intimate with Lettice 
Willoughby than in this huge, busy London, 
and that matters might arrange themselves, 
as I so fervently wish.” 

“ I am not sure that I shall turn up at 
Blackmore during the Willoughbys’ stay. 

I want to recruit a little, and am thinking of 
running over to Norway for a few days’^ 
salmon fishing,” yawned the Hon. Greviile, 
plainly evincing that he was getting tired of 
the discussion. 

“ Why, I thought that there were certain 
meetings arranged at which you had engaged 
to speak during the recess, and then I know 
our great friend, Lady De-La-Hunt, is 
purposely putting off her grand local ball, 
so as to be able to secure the presence of the 
‘ Hon. Member,’ ” with a fond, proud little 
laugh. 

“ The * Hon. Member ’ has made the place 
too hot to hold him,” said a voice at the 
door, as Greville’s elder sister entered the 
room, newspaper in hand. “ Have none 
of you seen the evening paper ? ” she con¬ 
tinued. “ They have been burning you in 
effigy at Blackmore last night, Greviile! 

I told you that your speech in the House the 
other evening would raise a hornets’ nest 
about your ears.” 

“ The scoundrels! The ungrateful 
scoundrels! ” muttered her brother with 
frowning brow, while his mother echoed 
in distressed, nervous tones : 

“ Burning him in effigy ! Oh, Eleanor, 
is it possible ? And he has been so popular 
with his constituents. My dear boy, I am 
so thankful you are going to Norway, you 
must not think of going near Blackmore 
till all irritated feeling subsides.” 

“ Why, that’s the very reason I’ll turn 
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up there as soon as I possibly can. If I 
went to Norway after this, they’d say I 
was skulking and afraid of them, the rascally 
renegades. What a thankless, treacherous 
lot the masses are, taking them in the lump, 
and so fickle! But it was ever so—the 
grandest reformers the world has ever 
known have been crowned to-day, and 
kicked, mayhap killed, to-morrow! The 
idol of the people this hour—the next, the 
same mob shouting itself hoarse : ‘Away 
with him—away with him ! ”’ 

“ Well, Greviile, you have only yourself 
to thank for this change of front,” said 
Eleanor. “ I can’t say I’m very much 
surprised—a hot-headed set of men like 
they are—and your speech was bitterly sar¬ 
castic.” 

“ I’ve the courage of my opinions, I’m 
proud to say, and the Blackmore lot knew 
them at the time they elected me. Look 
at the way I worked at the Labour Question 
last year, taking the men’s side altogether 
against the employers—they thought they 
could not make enough of me then, and I 
gained much for them, and this is their 
gratitude ! Not that I mind that 6ort of 
thing,” with a scornful flick of his hand 
towards the newspaper on his sister’s knee. 
“ It’s an excuse for rowdy horse-play, and 
making a blaze ; ’twill be forgotten as soon 
as the flare-up fades, and ten to one I’ll get 
a big reception in a fortnight’s time 
when I go down there. Anyhow, I must 
take the risk.” 

***** 

Three weeks later Blackmore was en f/te, 
and the leading and popular figure at all 
the assemblies was that of Greviile Newcome. 
The honours were divided between Sir 
Francis Willoughby and the Member for 
Blackmore. 

Greviile had apparently been a true pro¬ 
phet when he said that the resentful spirit 
would fizzle out with the last flicker of his 
effigy flare. He had been given a thoroughly 
hearty reception and warm welcome by 
men of all shades of political opinion. His 
speeches had been applauded to the echo, 
and altogether he seemed more popular than 
ever ; only on one or two occasions were a 
few impotent hisses heard amidst deafening 
cheering, and only one dissentient, sullen 
voice was raised at the most crowded of the 
meetings. 

The fortnight of gay doings flew by quickly, 
and now had come the last day of the 
Willoughbys’ stay at Blackmore. Sir 
Francis and Greviile Newcome were due in 
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A Story of Love and Politics . 


London on the morrow when Parliament 
was reassembling aftet the recess, and this 
was the evening of Lady De-La-Hunt’s ball, 
which she had purposely postponed till the 
last, so that it might be at once the farewell 
and the most brilliant function of the fort¬ 
night’s festivities. 

Sir Francis left rather early with his 
brother, the iron-master; the Att orney- 
General was feeling somewhat fatigued; 
besides, the brothers had matters of im¬ 
portance to discuss. But Lettice remained 
behind with her aunt and cousin. 

During the fortnight, Greville had seen a 
good deal of the girl, but never alone ; and 
though he thought of his mother’s words 
from time to time, still he had no reason to 
alter his opinion of Lettice Willoughby’s 
character; rather, in fact, were his views 
strengthened. 

Somehow, she appeared to him absent and 
distrait as well as shy; the usual timidity 
of manner was flanked by an unfamiliar 
mental absorption which conspired to give 
her a more confused and nervous air than was 
her wont. It sometimes struck him that she 
wanted to say something to him, and that 
moral cowardice would not let her speak. 

“ What a frightened little soul it is ! ” 
he thought to Imnself, with a sort of indul¬ 
gent pity, as he found himself reverting to 
his mother’s suggestion that Lettice loved 
him and that this fact made her embarrassed 
in his presence. 

But could this account for the added 
peculiarity of her manner since they came to 
Blackmore ? He caught her sometimes 
watching him, when she thought she was un¬ 
observed, but he could not flatter himself 
that there was anything of sentiment in 
her regard—she seemed more animated by 
anxiety. 

She had been very quiet all this evening— 
danced little, saying she was tired ; and yet 
she refused to leave with her father—her 
aifnt and cousin were staying and she would 
remain, too, she said. But her aunt and 
cousin Were devoted to bridge, and to the 
room set apart for its delights Mrs. Wil¬ 
loughby had gravitated soon after her 
arrival. 

Letty abhorred bridge and yet she decided 
to stay, which seemed odd, Greville thought, 
when she would not dance. 

He had two dances with her early in the 
evening, and the only remark that she orig¬ 
inated was to ask him when he was leaving ! 

He masked his surprise and said that he 
supposed he should have to see the thing 


out, Lady De-La-Hunt being so old and 
kind a friend of his. 

The house was situated in a handsome 
square near the outskirts of the city. It was 
a corner house, and the room used as a ball¬ 
room had four large windows—two looking 
out on the quiet square, and two on a 
dull, respectable, somewhat gloomy street; 

Those two windows looking on the square 
seemed to have a strange attraction for 
Lettice Willoughby. Greville noticed that 
she was constantly near one or other of 
them; hidden by the sweeping folds of the 
silken curtains, she would remain gazing 
out in an odd, abstracted manner for quite a 
long time, on one or two occasions even 
stepping out on to the iron balcony where he 
once suddenly joined her, feeling a little 
curious as to her proceedings. 

She had not heard his approach, owing 
to the sounds of music and laughter and the 
rhythmic feet of the dancers, and he had 
time to notice that she did not seem at all 
in rapt contemplation of the night—her 
eyes were not turned skyward, but seemed 
fixed on the shadowed path incircling the 
square. 

Following her steady gaze, Greville 
thought he saw a dusky, moving figure 
hugging the railings. It might have been 
but a waving tree branch, yet instantly the 
unworthy thought was born in his breast, 
that, perhaps, Lettice had a lover—not in her 
own sphere—some clandestine entanglement 
of which she was ashamed, and that it was 
this fact, and the constant fear of discovery, 
which made her nervousness and timidity 
of manner so pronounced. 

Her present action confirmed the wild, 
inchoate thought, for, turning a little, she 
saw him, and started distressingly, with 
difficulty repressing a cry. And then, pale 
to the lips, she insisted in almost a frenzy of 
—haste—awkwardness—fear—what was it ? 
—on returning into the ballroom, almost 
pushing him before her to the window in her 
eagerness to get through. 

“ Oh, do go in, please, and let me in! 
No, you go first,” as he drew aside to let her 
pass. “ I have a perfect horror of these 
balconies,” she panted, “ one so often reads 
of their collapsing, and this is an old house 
and it may be quite insecure.” 

“ Another proof of the girl’s absurd 
cowardice ; only, she was content enough to 
stay till I came,” he murmured to himself. 
“ There’s someone out there she does not 
want me to see. Miss Letty is sly as well as 
chicken-hearted,” he mused, a strange feeling 
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of indignation smouldering in his breast as 
if he resented the idea of the imaginary 
lover. “ Odd, how the mean vices hang 
together—cowardice—selfishness — deceit — 
hypocrisy; and yet the girl is so pretty, 
and has such a sweet, frank, open face that 
it is hard to believe that she is sly as well as 

shy” 

But he watched her and he saw that in 
a short time after the balcony incident she 
stole behind the curtains of the other window 
looking on to the square, and when he saw 
her face again she looked pale and troubled. 

He could not imagine why she had 
remained ; she evidently took no enjoyment 
in the brilliant scene around her. 

What was on the girl’s mind ? Greville 
wondered ; and, somehow, though she had 
decidedly fallen in his esteem since the bal¬ 
cony episode, yet the girl intruded herself 
more into his thoughts than at any time 
since he first met her, and, singularly enough, 
his mother’s words were constantly recurring 
to his memory to-night. 

It was getting on to three and the ball¬ 
room was appreciably emptying, when 
Lettice Willoughby, who had suddenly 
emerged from the silken portieres leading 
to an inner room, touched nis arm and said 
rapidly, in nervous tones, as if she feared her 
request might seem a strange one : 

“ Mr. Ncwcome, will you please be so 
very kind as to take me home at once— 
I am not at all well—and—and I know my 
aunt and Dora are so devoted to bridge 
that they will not be persuaded to leave for 
hours yet.” 

Greville was amazed, but betrayed no 
surprise. 

“ Delighted, Miss Willoughby, to be at 
your service—but, if you are not well, 
should I not inform Mrs. Willoughby ? ”— 
in a more concerned tone, as, observing the 
girl more closely, he saw that she was remark¬ 
ably pale, and that there was a slight twitch¬ 
ing in the muscles of the mouth, bespeaking 
nervous tension. “ Poor little scared girl! 
She’s as timid as a frightened hare. What 
mess has she got herself into ? Perhaps the 
fellow—for there’s a man in it, I’d swear— 
has threatened to tell her father, or is bully¬ 
ing her for money,” was his unspoken, 
lightning-like reflection, as she responded 
with a touch of impatience: 

“ Oh, I’m not actually ill, I should be 
sorry to spoil their evening, but I’m sick 
of all this froth and glitter ”—with a little 
comprehensive wave of the small hand. 

“ I fear your aunt’s carriage may not yet 
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have arrived, I will go and see,” Greville 
murmured. 

“ Oh, I don’t want the carriage—I—it— 
I’d—suffocate in the carriage,” she stam¬ 
mered quickly, with a little gasp between 
her words. “ We’ll go home in a hansom, 
if you don’t mind—it’s—it’s a fine, warm 
night and the air will do me good—there’s 
one just outside in the square, please secure 
it.” And she turned swiftly towards the 
staircase in an actual tremble of haste, as 
it seemed, while Greville felt more astonished 
than ever. 

If the proposal of a long drive in a hansom 
in the small hours of the morning had come 
from any girl but Lettice Willoughby, he 
would have considered it a daring challenge 
to a very pronounced flirtation! But the 
girl was so pre-occupied that she was evi¬ 
dently unconscious that her suggestion 
might be open to misconstruction. “ I 
have missed her from the ballroom for the 
last half hour or so. Where’s she been 1 
Watching from some other window, ap¬ 
parently, else how should she know about 
the hansom ? ” he reflected, as he went to do 
her bidding. 

He returned immediately, steering straight 
for the cloakroom, where, though he had been 
but a moment gone, she was waiting for him 
—“ Why was she in such a fever of haste ? ” 
—her pretty pink wrap and soft, fleecy hood 
making her look still paler. 

But though so colourless and with that 
look of nervous tension about the mouth, 
yet, in Greville’s eyes, she was more attractive 
than he had ever seen her. There was more 
character and purpose in the face, the eyes 
wore a look of mingled expectancy and 
determination, and the nervous, timid 
manner that was habitual to her seemed to 
have fallen from her; dominated by some 
stronger feeling she had forgotten to be shy. 

But once they were seated in the hansom 
all sign of flurry or haste vanished. She 
sat calm, motionless almost as a statue, 
and silent as one. 

She would not allow the glass to be put 
down. “ Let us leave it up,” she said to 
Greville—“ the night is so warm it will be 
pleasanter.” And though again surprised 
(she was treating him to a series of surprises) 
he obeyed her without comment. 

She sat very forward, almost on the edge 
of the seat, throwing him completely into 
the shade, and would have been a somewhat 
conspicuous figure, as seen from the street, 
owing to her brilliant pink wrappings, had 
there been wayfarers abroad. But the 
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streets were deserted at that hour. Still, 
it was odd her doing so ; she was always 
such a shrinking, reserved girl. 

Greville began to feel that he would be 
compelled to reconstruct his pre-conceived 
ideas of Lettice Willoughby. 

But though they were thrown in this 
strangely intimate fashion, alone together, 
and at the girl’s request, he could not flatter 
himself that any desire for his society had 
impelled her suggestion. In fact, he had 
to admit to himself, with a faint flavour of 
humiliation, that, once they were seated in 
the hansom, she seemed to become oblivious 
of his very existence. 

Two or three remarks of his remained 
unanswered. She did not even seem to 
hear him and never turned her eyes in his 
direction. Those same soft, full-brown 
eyes, generally so quiet and rather dreamy- 
looking, were now wide open, bright with a 
somewhat feverish lustre; intent in their 
gaze, as they seemed to try to pierce the 
gloom on either side. 

His remarks were not very profound, and 
were suggested by a peculiar, mournful 
cry, or whistle, that seemed to come from 
amongst the trees in the square just as they 
entered the hansom. 

“ A curlew’s cry, I fancy,” observed 
Greville, glancing skywards. “ Such a wail¬ 
ing, eerie note ! Odd to hear it now, on so 
calm and fine a morning—it really is morning, 
you know, though the daylight hasn’t 
arrived ”—with a little laugh. But Lettice 
made no reply. 

The hansom sharply turned the corner 
into the quiet, dull street, over which some 
of Lady De-La-Hunt’s windows looked, and 
when they had proceeded about half-way 
along its sombre length the cry was repeated, 
with close and startling suddenness and 
plaintive stillness. 

“ Yes, certainly a curlew; we’re in for a 
storm, though as yet there seems no indi¬ 
cation of it to our duller faculties, but these 
birds are reliable weather prophets.” 

Again Miss Willoughby was silent. 

“ She might at least have vouchsafed 
me the courtesy of a response, however 
brief,” thought Greville, offended, and 
determined not to speak again. 

And when, on turning into another street, 
still darker and gloomier than the last, the 
cry was repeated, he said nothing, though 
this time it struck him there was more of a 
human note in the odd, eerie sound, and he 
thought he discerned a woman’s figure 
moving quickly in the shadows of the houses, 


at least, he saw the flutter as of a skirt. 
But to his astonishment, Lettice, who sat 
immovable and whose eyes seemed straining 
to pierce the darkness, muttered in a strange, 
tense whisper, what sounded like : “ It’s the 
signal! ” 

He stared at the rigid figure, sitting so 
oddly forward, non-comprehending, only 
filled with the same thought that had leapt 
to his mind on the balcony, when he fancied 
he saw the skulking figure beneath the trees 
—a clandestine love affair ! 

But, before he could ask her what she 
meant, an object came hurtling through the 
air from the side path. Straight into the 
hansom it was flung with unerring aim and 
foroe. It fell on Letty’s lap, on the pink 
bravery of fleecy wraps, under which her 
pretty, bare arms were loosely crossed—a 
large, square, brown paper parcel it appeared 
in the flashing moment his gaze rested upon 
it. 

The next instant, before Greville had 
realised what happened, the girl had risen 
impetuously to her feet, and with all- her 
strength (a strength wonderful and new-born) 
had flung the strange missile (heavy as a 
large stone) far out into the darkness. 

She did not scream, or faint, or even start, 
or exclaim, but only acted instantly, fear¬ 
lessly, with lightning-like rapidity of thought 
and deed ! This girl who was a coward , 
and who had no presence of mind or decision 
of character ! 

The driver had instinctively lashed his 
horse to a gallop; in two or three seconds 
they had covered a hundred yards and 
more. Letty was still standing with out¬ 
stretched arms, as she had thrown the thing 
from her, her face ghastly pale ; but no sound 
issued from her tight-locked lips—the Watch¬ 
ing soul that Imd dwelt in her eyes had fled 
to her ears, she was one acute note of listen¬ 
ing. 

“ Why did you throw it away ? ” came in 
a hasty, fault-finding tone from Greville. 
“We don’t know what it was ; I should have 
liked to-” 

And then—a great roar and rumble filled 
the night—there was a sound of rending 
earth and shivering glass, the ground shook 
beneath the flying feet of the horse, which 
now bolted and raced blindly on, the hansom 
swaying wildly from side to side, the driver 
in his panic having dropped the reins. 

Greville Newcome knew, in that awed 
and awful moment, that Lettice Willoughby, 
the little, frightened, creep-mouse girl, had 
saved his life at the risk of her own! He, 
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not dreaming of danger, would have ex¬ 
amined that deadly missile. She, for his 
sake brave, with every nerve strung, every 
sense alert, had cast it out instantly. 

The bomb had burst and played havoc 
with the street, which it tore up, shattering 
all adjacent windows, but injuring none, 
save him who had flung the ball of death, 
and who, not contemplating its being 
returned so promptly to the street, had 
lingered for those few seconds, watching the 
retreating hansom, and now lay mutilated 
and unconscious on the pavement. 

And Letty, whose noble act had been even 
a greater heroism than Greville yet suspected, 
sank back on the cushions with a great sigh 
of relief, and the simple cry which gave away 
her secret: 

“ Oh, thank God—thank God, I was 
with you ! I knew something was coming, 
but I didn’t know how or in what shape it 
would come.” 

And the Hon. Greville went down on his 
knees in the runaway hansom and bared his 
head in reverence before the girl he had so 
slightingly regarded, had so utterly failed 
to appreciate, as he kissed her hands and the 
folds of her pretty gown, again and again, 
in a passion, not alone of gratitude and 
admiration, but of stinging remorse, self- 
reproach, and self-abasement. 

“ Oh, Lettice, Lettice, can you ever 
forgive me ? ” he murmured, hardly con¬ 
scious of his words. “ I am a craven and 
a cad, you’ve saved my life and I don’t 
deserve it, least of all at your hands. You’re 
a heroine, my darling, with a magnificent 
courage, an angel of fearlessness and unselfish¬ 
ness—and I—am a fool, and a vile-tongued— 
aye, and a vile-minded brute! ”—in quick con¬ 
trition, as he remembered his late unworthy 
suspicion of some compromising love affair. 

And then he saw that the pretty, found, 
white arms were bruised and swollen (one 
so severely hurt that she had to wear it in a 
sling for days) where the hideous thing had 
crashed down upon them. 

Possibly the soft bed of Lettice Wil¬ 
loughby’s lap and arms had delayed the 
explosion by a few seconds—and yet those 
soft, tender arms, tingling with pain, had 
been strong to save him ! 

Letty did not understand his half-wild 
words—they had no meaning for her ears, 
save that she was conscious of a singing 
at her heart when he caressed her hands and 
called her “ darling ”; besides, she was too 
agitated to take in any new impression just 
then. 
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An awful peril had been averted—a ghastly 
catastrophe escaped; they were still in a 
position sufficiently alarming in the rocking, 
swaying hansom, and then the reaction from 
the great strain had set in and she felt numb 
and dumb and could only murmur again : 

“ Thank God, oh, thank God, it’s past and 
you are safe ! ” 

The racing, terrified horse was soon 
brought to a stand by some members of the 
crowd, rushing from all directions to the 
scene of that widely heard explosion. And 
later on that night, or rather morning, 
when they had reached the safe shelter of 
her uncle’s home, Greville drew the con¬ 
fession from Letty that she had faced the 
danger deliberately—that she had inten¬ 
tionally confronted an unknown peril, in 
the hope that her presence might possibly 
avert a threatened and premeditated attack. 

The cool courage and wonderful presence 
of mind were not merely, then, a noble 
height of heroism to which a timid woman 
might rise on sudden impulse in exceptional 
and unexpected circumstances ; her line of 
action that evening had been altogether 
planned and of set purpose ; therefore, her 
bravery and extraordinary fortitude were 
ten times as great as if they had been born 
on the spur of the moment. 

“ Yes,” she confessed, “ I knew they 
meant to harm you. I’ve been fearing some¬ 
thing all through the fortnight owing to their 
burning you in effigy last month, and I 
thought you were rash to come here so 
soon. 

“ Last night,” she continued, “ when 
we were leaving the Empire Theatre, we had 
to wait quite a long time in that outer cor¬ 
ridor for the carriage. Aunt was impatient 
and pressed on with me to the entrance, 
where there was quite a crowd, and as we 
stood there, looking out into the dim street, 

I heard a voice to the left, where a group of 
men—like working men—were standing, say 
quite clearly, but softly: 4 Is he here to¬ 
night ? ’ And at once something told me 
they meant you. ‘ No,’ said another, and 
then some bad language, ‘ but, if he were, 
this is no place—there’s too many about.’ 

“ ‘ Thate always your cry, Jim, I believe 
you’re funking it,* said another voice. 

‘ The fortnight’s just up and the job’s not 
done.’ ‘ It would have been done long since, 
but he’s never alone, always a lot of other 
toffs with him, an* sometimes wimmen, and 
I don’t want to hurt no one else if I can help 
it.’ More bad language, and then: ‘ You’re 
too downy a chap for this business. We've 
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ook the oath and we’ve got to keep it.’ 

4 An’ so we will,’ broke in the other voice. 

‘ I’m ODly waiting a good chance, an’ 
to-morra night after Lady De-La-Hunt’s 
ball’ll see his light turned out, or my name’s 
not-’ 

“ c Hush, no names, you fool! ’ said an¬ 
other voice that had not yet spoken; * but 
mind, that’s the last night, an’ if you fail 
you know the reward,’ with a gruff 
laugh. 

“ It was only by the greatest straining 
I could hear, they spoke so softly,” panted 
the poor, pretty heroine, looking anything 
but heroic now as she blushed and cried 
alternately between nervous strain and the 
terrible embarrassment that had seized her 
as the conviction forced itself upon her 
that she had, by her noble, altruistic act, 
given away her jealously-guarded secret. 
For no woman who did not love a man— 
and love him devotedly—would have 
voluntarily placed herself in such awful 
peril. 

“ I didn’t know what to do,” she sobbed, 
completely breaking down. “ I was afraid, 
if I told my father or my uncle, that they’d 
at once tell the police and that the men, out 
of. sheer revenge, would be more desperate 
and determined, and if I told you I thought 
you’d think it was all ‘ bluff,’ as you said 
once before, and that you’d insist on facing 
the danger alone. So I made up my mind 
to try to stay with you ; and I thought, if the 
man was a bit soft-hearted, not liking to hurt 
others as he said, that seeing me would stay 
his hand. 

“ That’s the reason I asked you to take 
me home, and chose a hansom, and sat 
forward, so that he might see me. I thought, 
if I could stave over to-night, and prevent 
him by my presence doing his wicked deed, 
that you’d be gone to-morrow morning 
(to-day, as it is now), and, once in London, 
I’d tell you all about it, and you’d inform 
the police of the conspiracy.” 

“ But your action was the action of an 
angel, my darling ! ” (All conventionalities 
were at an end for ever between these two, 
and Greville spoke from the depths of a 
surcharged heart). “ A divine selflessness 
inspired you. How had you—a soft, little, 
gentle, tender girl—the bravery—the almost 
superhuman bravery—to sit there calmly 
facing an unknown danger, approaching 
you knew not in what form, or from what 
quarter ? ” 

“ Oh! I only thought of shooting,” she 
replied in childish phraseology. “ I never 


dreamt of that horror ! ”—closing her eyes 
and trembling pitifully, symptoms that were 
not apparent when the danger was present 
and the time for action had arrived. 

“ I thought if they saw me clearly—the 
pink showed up well, you know—and by 
sitting forward I cast you into the shadow, 
that they would not have the heart to shoot 
a girl. And, besides, I hoped that they might 
believe that they had missed you and that I 
was alone, and that they’d go back and 
watch for you, as they had been watching 
in the square all the evening—which I 
guessed—and I watched them. And then 
again, I thought, if it was to be a bullet for 
me—well—a bullet would be often a great 
mercy as compared with the anguishing 
deaths many people have to die peaceably 
in their beds, and—and—after all, I could 
be better spared from the world than 
you.” 

And the words rose to the inner door of 
Greville’s lips, though he tactfully refrained 
from uttering them i “ Greater love hath 
no man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friend.” 

And at this point we will ring down the 
curtain. Greville’s deep abasement of 
shame and remorse, his keen, almost agonis¬ 
ing pangs of love and gratitude, the love 
that sprang into vivid, instantaneous life 
in the flying hansom, and, gourd-like, grew 
with amazing swiftness, are too sacred to 
be gazed on, to be analysed and dissected 
with the literary pruning knife. 

Suffice it to say, that the singing that had 
commenced in Letty’s heart amid all the 
whirl of danger in the runaway cab grew 
to a great, grand psalm of joy and beatitude, 
and that these two were happier than either 
had ever hoped to be in this world. 

Greville Newtome, ever after, held his 
mother’s opinion in greater reverence. For 
she, with her woman’s shrewd, true insight, 
had penetrated beneath the surface of the 
other woman’s nature, and had divined 
what we now see was correct—that Lettice 
Willoughby had secretly fallen in love with 
her son, and that the ultra-shyness and 
timidity he railed at were the outcome of 
the embarrassment felt by the pure, proud, 
innocent girl, when in the company of the 
man to whom she had given her love “ un¬ 
asked, unsought.” 

Though, when Viscountess Newcome 
affirmed this to be her conviction, she little 
knew by what heights and depths that love 
was to be tested, or how startling would be 
the transfiguration of Lettice Willoughby ! 
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In reply to my letter to Mr. G. B. Burgin {whose best known works are, perhaps, “ The 
Shutters of Silence,” and “ The Marble City”) asking which he considered his best short story, 
he replied: 

“ This is rather a difficult question to ask a man who has written spme five hundred 
short stories , but I am inclined to think that ‘ Within the Gates ’ is my best short story 
because it wrote itself as the outcome of a visit to the old ‘ Hospital ’ at Warwick. 
I seemed to see the whole thing as I went over the place, and had no peace until the 
story committed itself to paper. There is another reason why, in all modesty, the story 
appeals to me. When the world calls me no more—when my work is over—I would fain 
seek the shelter of those ancient walls at Warwick, there to await the summons of that 
‘ Eloquent, just , and mighty death ’ whose coming no man escapeth .” 

Within the Gates. * * * 


Jh Jit Jt, Jt, 

HE Brethren were unhappy. 

Why ? 

There was little need to ask the 
question at any length. Priscilla knew 
why. 

Here were these twelve good men and 
true, old an you will, but still stout of limb 
and of approved bearing. Under the presi¬ 
dency of the Master, they met together 
every morning at the timeworn chapel, 
and sat in oaken stalls as he prayed that 
they might face Death becomingly, or 
petitioned Heaven that the soul of their 
Founder, brave Sir Simori of Sudeleye, 
might not be perturbed by visions of 
enemies slain in single combat in those 
good old days when it was accounted no sin 
to kill a man in open battle, but rather a 
virtue which should reckon toward the 
wiping out of a warrior’s peccadilloes. 

The Brethren congregated together each 
morn and eve, clad in dark-grey cloth 
gowns. 

Every man of them wore upon his left 
arm a massive silver badge surmounted by 
an ape rampant. As they solemnly sat in 
their oaken stalls, and each turned over his 
vellum-bound Bible, the thought occurred 
to them that it would be a neighbourly but 
slightly difficult thing to pray for Priscilla 
also. 

Why did she sit almost within the very 
gates and burden their days with insults ? 
The eighty pounds a year, the two oak- 
panelled rooms, the ingle-nook of the old 
kitchen, where above each ancient’s seat 
was ranged a flagon of burnished copper— 
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all these, Priscilla contended were stolen from 
her. She had a right to one of the twelve 
flagons, one of the seats, one of the stipends, 
one of the oaken stalls, one of the vellum- 
bound Bibles, one of the little plots of garden, 
the produce of which each aged digger, 
when he did any work (of a verity this was 
but seldom), was compelled by the Hospital 
statutes to share with the Master. 

In short, Priscilla claimed as her due one- 
twelfth of every morsel of bread which was 
consumed in the Hospital. She also 
clamoured for many other pleasant rights 
and privileges ; and, what was worse, not 
content with relating how these old soldiers 
were robbing her, she flaunted forth her 
grievances to the visitors who came from 
five parishes round to view the Hospital 
gates and gaze upon the ancient men. 

Priscilla was a thorn—an abiding thorn, 
a very prickly thorn—in the flesh of these 
time-worn warriors, who wanted to live in 
peace, to sit and tell tales of the many 
battles they had won, when only the gleam 
of the fire in the ingle-nook lit up the 
massive-beamed ceiling of Spanish chestnut, 
or the embroidered verses on the wall— 
verses worked by the white hand of fair 
Agnes Sudeleye before she took the veil and 
for ever renounced such harmless vanities 
as silken mimicry of flower and rush and 
weed of the lovely Warwickshire lanes and 
meadows. 

The Brethren could not look out from 
their dormer-windows at morn without 
seeing Priscilla’s shrewish face over the way. 
If they wandered beneath the old pollarded 
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limes in the garden, Priscilla overlooked 
them still, or came out with ^grievous mock 
and gibe from behind the ancient nilometer 
which marked the boundary between the 
kitchen-garden and the Master’s pansy- 
speckled grass-plot! According to the 
statutes of the Foundation, they were 
“ twelve impotent men, disabled and 
decayed in the service of their country, and 
not possessed of more than five pounds a 
year. Fifteen hundred was the date of 
their foundation. Over the right pillar of 
the ancient gateway climbed an entwined 
scroll with “ Praise ye the Lord ” written 
in fair characters ; on the left side, “ Peace 
be to this house.” And yet Priscilla dis¬ 
regarded these holy words : there was no 
peace. 

Priscilla was a woman with a grievance 
—a grievance which accounted for her 
persistent ill-behaviour, flouting demeanour, 
and caustic tongue. 

But although Priscilla had a grievance 
she was not uncomely to gaze upon. Not 
uncomely, that is, to old soldiers who had 
settled down afar from grim scenes of war 
to fight their battles over again and empty 
the ancient copper tankards with friendly 
persistence every eve. Priscilla’s mouth 
upturned outwardly at the corners, and her 
lips were rather thin, thus betokening a 
somewhat shrewish disposition. But Pris¬ 
cilla was comparatively young. Fifty 
summers had passed over her brow, and 
each succeeding summer had deepened 
slightly the horizontal wrinkles which 
marred its even whiteness. 

Priscilla’s eyes had once been likened to 
the hue of the speedwell; but that was many 
years ago. Now they somewhat resembled 
that flower after a storm, when the 
colour is faded, weak, and watery. Sorrow 
had washed the blue from out their depths. 
At times they were (provided Priscilla did 
not think of the Brethren and their many 
iniquities) lucent and clear. In person she 
was tall, with a not unbecoming amplitude 
of form. Only the active mind of Priscilla 
re vented her form from becoming more 
uxom still. 

Her hair was of a lustrous red, with 
here and there the glossy tinge of a newly- 
shelled chestnut. And her complexion was 
marvellously fair. For forty years, Priscilla 
had rubbed her face with a slice of raw 
potato when retiring to rest. This homely 
preservative had given it the delicacy and 
freshness of a child’s. Her attire was 
demurely, menacingly sober. She attended 


church once a week, and sat within the 
Hospital gates to deride the ancient men 
every morn when they came forth to pray. 
Priscilla’s reproaches robbed prayers ol 
reality; they did not float to Heaven, but 
came heavily to earth again, as if mere lip 
petitions born only of custom and not oi 
the heart. 

Of these ancient warriors of the Hospital, 
there were but three unmarried—three 
without the Warden, who, being eighty- 
five and a book-worm, was not likely to 
change his estate. Nine women dwelt 
within the Hospital walls, in oaken-panelled, 
low-ceiled chambers, through the diamond 
lattices of which came the scents of sweet, 
old-fashioned marjoram and thyme, of 
southernwood and lavender. And these 
nine women hated Priscilla as she sat 
within the Hospital gates to mock at their 
good men, until they found no pleasure in 
the spring but bowed beneath her bitter 
scorn. 

When summer wooed the land, and the 
cuckoo’s wandering voice made mellow 
music for the ears of the ancient men, 
there came a tide in their affairs which 
troubled them greatly. Priscilla fell ill. 
No more she flouted the ancients as they 
crawled out to bask in the sun; no more 
she made bitter jest and biting jeer at their 
sombre habiliments. The great desire to 
dwell once more within the Hospital had 
gotten hold of Priscilla, and was eating her 
life away. 

Then these ancient Brethren took mag¬ 
nanimous counsel together for the relief of 
their common foe. They sat within the ingle- 
nook, before every man his churchwarden 
and copper tankard of ale. The ruddy 
flames cast shadows on each battle-worn 
face, lined and seamed and furrowed with 
scars. 

Some of their forms were bent and 
bowed almost double with the weight of 
many honourable adventures; some of 
their noses rivalled the ruby in hue; but 
one man there was “ blue-eyed as is the 
morn,” of stature tall, and a disposition still 
savouring somewhat of youthful giddiness. 
This amorous ancient was yclept Martin 
Adale. m 

Martin Adale was the Benjamin of 
the Brethren, their youngest, their bravest* 
their best beloved, who had received more 
wounds in battle and slain more foes than 
all the others put together ; and now, with 
three bullets in him, to which he afforded 
free lodgment, was come to lay his bones 
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among them, weary and worn with service, 
and yet with a keen eye for a pretty lass or 
a comely dame. 

As they sat there, within the ingle-nook, 
the souls of the Brethren were heavy 
within them, inasmuch as their enemy was 
sick and like to die. Though many a time 
these ancients had spitted foes in battle 
with as little remorse as a school-boy ex¬ 
periences when pinioning a cock-chafer, yet 
were they reluctant to stain their souls with 
the death of Mistress Priscilla, whose worm¬ 
wood tongue had bitten them so oft. For 
when the father of Mistress Priscilla, an 
ancient and honourable soldier, had given up 
his soul to his Maker, then, according to the 
statutes of the Founder, Priscilla had been 
turned away from the Hospital to live or 
starve as best she might. “ Twelve impo¬ 
tent men , disabled and decayed in the 
service of their country,” ran the old 
statute. Priscilla had been cast out from 
the Hospital to fare forth into the world— 
cast out from the pleasant garden her soul 
loved—cast out from beneath the roof 
where swallows twittered under the eaves, 
and nightingales in the old limes sang that 
song of woe which has witched the world 
since the beginning of time. 

Mathew Brant, the patriarch of them all, 
was first to give sorrow words. “ We be old 
and honourable men, my masters, comely 
and passing well-favoured, men of con¬ 
science and eighty pounds income ; yet a 
woman lieth in sore need, and we have 
caused her bane. What say you, Finicking 
John ? ” 

Finicking John drained his huge flagon, 
and set it down with a sigh. 

“ Women be kittle folk,” quoth he—“as 
empty as this tankard ; as frothy as when it’s 
filled ; and she hath harried us sorely.” 

“ Tut, tut, man! ” broke in Simon of 
Chalfont; “we be but sorry faggots to mind 
the sting of a woman’s tongue. No sting, 
no honey.” 

“ Better the honey of her lip, old friends,” 
laughed ruddy William Joyland of Clover- 
dale. “ The las3 is grievous sick and like 
to die.” 

Then solemnly uprose Mathew Brant, 
with a flourish of his crutch. 

“ We be old and honourable men, my 
masters, of some slight substance, and nine 
of us married withal, which also indicateth 
valour. And we who be married men, 
having once entered into that state, are 
therefore unable to help the maid. Sad is 
her soul, and sick with hungry longing for 
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the old home. We have driven her forthj 
and one of us, one of three, must bring her 
back again with mirthful music, the playing 
of pipes, and strew flowers in her path, so 
that the woman may be healed of her woe 
and not die.” 

A shadow fell upon the faces of them all, 
for these three unmarried men were light 
of heart and tongue* But those who had 
married were of more chastened mien; 
their good dames held them in due subjec¬ 
tion ; they rose when the clock struck ten, 
and marched solemnly away to their low- 
ceiled rooms. Each ancient might marry 
and bring his wife within the Hospital, yet 
was it accounted an unseemly thing to do, 
inasmuch as a man who is dependent on the 
bounty of a great soul gone before, is loath 
to share that bounty with a woman who 
must needs be driven forth when his body 
is given to the worms. Martin ‘Adale, 
Finicking John, and Simon of Chalfont 
told merry tales and brave when the married 
men had gone away to their couches. There¬ 
fore it was a grievous thing for this triumvi¬ 
rate to listen to—a thing not to be encour¬ 
aged, unless the maid’s extremity would 
brook no other cure than that she must 
marry a valorous ancient, and so be restored 
to her old home. 

But Mathew Brant, a stubborn and 
resolute old man withal, would hear of no 
delay. 

“ Here be three straws within mine hand, 
good masters,” he mocked. “ Come forth, 
my merry men—come forth, and win a 
bride. Mistress Priscilla is not uncomely; 
and if her hand be as light as her tongue, 
and she recover, then are there good days 
in store for one of thee. Hearten up, mine 
ancients—hearten up, ye who fear a woman’s 
mouth more than the cannon’s.” 

“ I’ faith,” grumbled Simon of Chalfont; 

“ ’tis an affair of straw altogether ; oft- 
times there be powder enow and to spare at 
both. Have at it, brave Master Brant. I 
am no coward to flee from a woman’s 
tongue.” 

“ Peace, braggart,” said Finicking John, 

“ The maid hath a comely face and a persis¬ 
tent mind—like most women when set. 
Have at it also.” He drew the first straw. 

Simon, with a laugh, came sheepishly 
forward, and drew the second. 

“ Give me the third, good master Brant,** 
said Martin Adale. “For fifty years hath 
Dame Fortune smiled on me, and I would 
fain marry in mine old age. Give me the 
straw, Bay I. I was the last to come here* 
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and it is fitting I should marry Mistress 
Priscilla if Fate wills it so. She would 
burnish my copper tankard bravely.” 

“ The shortest straw winneth the longest 
tongue for forty miles around,” said old 
Mathew Brant. “ Your straws, comrades ; 
but pledge a draught—a deep, deep draught 
—ere our brother goeth to his doom.” 

The Brethren struggled to their feet, and 
pledged the expectant bridegroom without 
further parley. Then Mathew Brant called 
for the shortest straw, which was found to 
be Martin Adale’s. 

That worthy laughed light-heartedly. 
“ I go seek me the Master, Brethren,” he 
said. “ And the maiden shall be moved 
hither, under the charge of. Mathew’s dame, 
till she be well. Say I not wisely ? ” 

He strode away with a flush on his hand¬ 
some face to find the Master, who, too, was 
much troubled in his mind concerning Pris¬ 
cilla. 

Over the way, Mistress Priscilla lay in her 
snow-white bed, the casement opened wide 
for the. song of the nightingales to be borne 
within. And her soul was filled with a 
great fear and longing lest she should die 
without the gates. But as she lay, staring 
with faint eyes at the shadow cast by the 
candle on the ceiling, the Doctor returned 
and with him the Master of the Hospital^ 
Beside the Master of the Hospital were two 
strong dames, who carried a litter. The 
dames placed Priscilla within the litter, and 
bore her tenderly across the road, beneath 
the old portal, through the dim, dark 
passages, and laid her to sleep within an 
^ oaken chamber, the walls and roof of which 
* were black with age—the oaken chamber 
where her father died, and which now 
belonged to Martin Adale. 

Through the openlattice came the fragrance 
of lavender and blossoming pinks ; nightin¬ 
gales trilled in the limes; a little stream 
plashed softly over the hillside, and fell away 
through fern-clad banks into the roadway 
below. As the moonlight played upon the 
foot of the bed, Priscilla saw the women’s 
pitying faces wet with tears. “ Forgive 
me, dames : I was distraught,” she cried, 
and fell asleep. 

As the days went by, Priscilla came back 
from the kingdom of dreams and shadows— 
back from the dim, sad underworld, where 
never children's voices make music for the 
soul, and all is cold—so cold that they who 
hover on the brink of Death return, a grey 
faintness sealed upon their brows and 
strange, far-off eyes that see not all the 


beauty of the world, its warmth and light 
and colour, its music and love and laughter, 
but mark only dismal phantoms, drawn 
hither and thither by unseen hands. Soon 
Priscilla once more sat in the old garden, 
watching Martin Adale, the bravest spades¬ 
man of them all, as he raised a wall around 
his radishes which no intrusive slug might 
penetrate. Every stroke of his spade in 
the freshly-smelling earth was pleasant to 
her. Every word he spake made music in 
Priscilla’s ears. The burden and the 
bitterness were lifted from her soul. 

“ I will get me without the gates and pray 
for forgiveness,” she told sturdy ' Martin 
as he leant on his spade, and looked into 
her faded eyes with his own deep blue ones. 
“ I have sinned against the Brethren until I 
was like to die of my own wickedness. Now 
will I hie me back to the world again, and 
revile them no more.” 

“ F faith,” said Martin, leaning on his 
spade—“ I’ faith, Mistress Priscilla, thou 
canst not.” 

“ And why not ? ” queried Priscilla won- 
deringly. 

“ Tush, tush ! ” said merry Martin; 
“ dost not know thou art mine by lot—that 
I would fain give thee thy heart’s desire ? 
So long as life remaineth here ” (he struck 
his massive chest with a huge fist), “ so long 
dost thou stay here also.” 

“ I—I understand not, good Master 
Adale,” murmured Priscilla, gazing upon 
him with troubled eyes. “ I beseech you, 
do not mock me.” 

“ Thou art mine by lot,” said sturdy 
Martin. “We be twelve honourable men 
and true ; we did not mean to use thee 
ill. Belike ’twas our misfortune and the 
Foundation statutes. The only way thou 
couldst re-enter here was as the wife of 
one of us, and mine is the favoured 
lot. Come, fair Mistress, what savest 
thou?” 

“ ’Tis a goodly home,” said Priscilla 
shyly. 

“ Thou art a goodly maid also,” said 
Martin. “ Come, sweeting, these brave old 
men and true be all agog for a wedding. On 
the word of a soldier, I love thee.” 

“ I am somewhat old,” quoth Priscilla 
yieldingly. 

“ Sweetest apples be ripest,” said Martin 
Adale ; and bussed her. 

Whereat eleven ancient men, disgrace¬ 
fully peeping from behind the sweet- 
savoured limes, wagged grey beards all, and 
laughed “ Ho ! ho 1 ” 
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The Mystery of the Marsh. 

* * * * * By SINGLETON CARE IV. 


Telling of a boy's endeavours to capture a gang of smugglers . 


TEE COASTGUARD'S PROBLEM . 

“ T WISH I’d got a head for solving 
X mysteries! Here’s one now — a 
baffling, maddening mystery, utterly 
beyond me. And yet if I can’t get to the 
bottom of it pretty soon it may mean ruin! ” 
The speaker was Mr. Joseph Dickson, 
late of His Majesty’s Navy, and now chief 
officer of coastguards in the little Thames- 
mouth village of Mudford. He was sitting 
at his desk in the bow-window of his official 
residence, overlooking the broad estuary 
of the Thames, with its tan-sailed barges 
and gleaming mud-flats. Opposite him 
was his son Tom, a brown-faced youngster 
of seventeen. He looked up, startled, as 
his father spoke. 

“ What’s the matter now, dad ? ” he 
asked. “ Headquarters worrying you 
again ? ” 

“ Yes,” growled the officer, frowning. 
“ Here’s a letter—the second I’ve had this 
month—saying that they have positive 
information that a large quantity of contra¬ 
band is finding its way into London, and 
it is believed the stuff is landed somewhere 
in my district. The letter goes on to ask, 
in the usual official manner, why on earth 
I can’t keep a better look-out and discover 
the parties who are landing the contraband.” 

“ Smuggling, eh ? ” cried Tom, his blue 
eyes opening wide. “ Why, I thought that 
sort of thing wae out-of-date nowadays, 
so far as landing cargoes was concerned.” 

“ I had a notion that way myself, laddie,” 
answered his father, with a wry smile. 
“ But it seems I’m wrong. I wonder why 
they’ve fixed on my district as the one 
where the landings take place ? I must 
say it’s eminently suitable ior the purpose. 
The maze of creeks and marshes lining the 
estuary is the very place for midnight runs, 
and yet I’m expected to cover the ground 
properly with four men ! ” 

“ It’s a shame, pater,” said Tom hotly. 
“ It can’t be done. But what was that you 
said about the business being your ruin 
if you couldn’t discover the smugglers ? ” 
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“ So it will be, I fear,” replied Mr. Dick¬ 
son gravely. “ They were mighty cool to 
me last time I went up to report, and this 
letter here is about as nasty in tone as red- 
tape knows how to make it. They’ll shelve 
me as sure as my name’s Dickson unless I 
can put a stop to this smuggling. And how 
to do it, or where to look for the culprits, 
I’ve no more idea than the man in the 
moon.” 

Tom’s good-humoured face clouded. He 
had been his father’s confidant for years, 
ever since the death of his mother, and the 
coastguard officer trusted him implicitly, 
knowing that no word of official business 
would escape his lips outside the office. 

“ It’s a shame, pater,” he said again; 
“ They should give you more men. I 
wonder if I could help you at all ? I know 
the creeks as well as I know my hand.” 

“ You’re welcome to try, Tom,” returned 
the officer gloomily. “ I’ve done my best, 
and I’m sure the men have, but so far we 
haven’t got so much as a clue to work on.” 

“ I’ll see what I can do,” cried Tom 
thoughtfully. “ I’ve often felt that Fve 
got the makings of a detective in me. 
From to-day, pater, I shall devote the rest 
of my holidays to the Revenue service. 
I mean to solve the mystery.” 

* * * • 

Tom Dickson went down to the beach, 
after leaving his father, in a very thoughtful 
frame of mind. He recognised to the full 
the difficulties of the officer’s position, for 
the low-lying coast of the estuary was really 
nothing but a multitude of swamps and 
islands and mudbanks separated from each 
other by a labyrinth of creeks, many of them 
empty of water when the tide ebbed. 

Totally uninhabited, and in parts almost 
impassable, this dreary expanse of marsh, 
mud, and shallow water nevertheless offered 
unique advantages to anyone desirous 
of evading the laws relating to contra¬ 
band goods. 

“ The key to the mystery lies somewhere 
among those marshes, I believe,” Tom told 
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himself. “ Anyhow, I’m going to investi¬ 
gate in that direction.” 

On the beach lay a small sailing boat 
belonging to his father. It was a fine 
morning, with a nice breeze, and Tom was 
soon on board her, with his sail hoisted,- and 
standing away towards a broad channel 
which led to the maze of creeks he intended 
to explore. 

Soon he was threading his way among 
a number of reed-clad islets, keeping a wary 
eye on the numerous mud-banks lying just 
below the surface of the water. Suddenly, 
as he rounded a bend, he nearly ran into 
a rowing-boat, pulled by an elderly man 
with a curiously sanctimonious face— 
belied, however, by the thin lips and deep- 
set black eyes. 

“ Hullo, Mr. Peffer,” cried Tom, as he 
steered out of the way and drifted past the 
skiif. “ What are you doing up here ? ” 

Mr. Peffer’s face flushed a dull red. 

“ Aren’t you Dickson’s boy 1 ” he asked. 
“ You’ve grown so, I hardly knew you. 
What am I doing up here ? Lookin’ after 
my oyster-beds, of course.” 

“ Oyster-beds ! ” echoed Tom. “ Didn’t 
know you had any.” 

“ Yes, I’ve gone into the business since 
you were home last,” answered Peffer, 
with his dark eyes on the lad’s face. “ My 
boats get ’em lower down, you know, and 
we relay them up one of the creeks till 
they’re wanted.” 

“I see,” replied Tom carelessly. “I’ll 
come and have a look at them some day.” 

He was about to proceed when Peffer 
laid a large hand on the boat’s stern. 

“ And where are you going ? ” he asked: 

“ Oh, just cruising round the creeks,” 
answered Tom. 

“ I should advise you to go back,” said 
the oyster-merchant gravely. “ The tide 
will bo running out within the hour, and 
if you went aground here you’d have to wait 
a long time before you got clear. Good 
places to keep out of with a sailin’ boat, 
these creeks.” 

Something in his, manner struck Tom as 
curious, but he refrained from commenting 
upon it. 

“ Perhaps you’re right, Mr. Peffer,” he 
said. “ I’m not going far. Good-bye I ” 

The man growled a reply, and a moment 
later the two boats separated: 

“ Curious, Peffer turning oyster-mer¬ 
chant,” mused Tom; “ He was a grocer 
when I was home last, and on the 
•ve of bankruptcy, they said. He didn’t 
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seem to like the idea of my cruising about 
the creeks, somehow. And what did he 
tell me that story about the tide for ? He 
knows just as well as I do that it’s only just 
on the turn. A queer card is Peffer.” 

For a moment he was silent, thinking 
busily. Then his eyes lighted with sudden 
excitement. 

“Great Jupiter!” he muttered softly. 
“ I wonder if there’s anything in it ? I 
think I’ll ask the pater about him. Mr. 
Peffer may be the gentleman I’m looking 
for! ” 


NIGHT ON THE MAB8HE8. 

E RE long the wind died completely away, 
and Tom found the task of rowing 
his boat against the ebbing tide rather 
more laborious than pleasant. Accordingly 
he turned her round and drifted down¬ 
stream with the current, landing on Mud- 
ford beach an hour later. 

He found his father at home, and told 
him of his cruise and the meeting with Mr. 
Peffer. 

“ A curious man, that Peffer,” said Tom. 
“ Is it true that he’s got oyster-beds up the 
creeks ? ” 

“ Yes, certainly,” replied Mr. Dickson. 
“ And he does very well out of them, I 
believe. When he gave up the grocer’s 
shop he was very nearly in Queer Street, 
but since then he’s moved to a bigger house 
and cuts no end of a dash. He sends away a 
good many barrels of oysters every week, too.” 

“ His manner seemed peculiar when he 
spoke to me,” said Tom doubtfully. “ He 
didn’t seem to like the idea of my prowling 
about the creeks.” 

“ Thought you might disturb his oysters, 
perhaps,” laughed the coastguard officer. 
“ It’s only his way, you know; Peffer’s not 
half a bad sort, if he does look like a Puritan. 
Very often he sends me up a few oysters, 
and beauties they are.” 

Tom nodded, but said nothing. The 
slight suspicion of the oyster-merchant that 
he had entertained began to vanish. 

“ Well, did you see anything else sus¬ 
picious in the marshes ? ” asked Mr. Dickson, 
presently. “ Any stacks of tobacco or 
barrels of rum % ” 

There was a twinkle in his eyes that 
brought a flush to Tom’s cheek. 

“ You’re laughing at me, pater,” he said. 
“ But I haven’t finished yet. I’m going 
up to the marshes to-night on the flood-tide, 
and then—well, you wait and see ! ” 
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Night on the marshes—a dark, moonless 
evening, with a faint mist lying low upon 
the sodden ground. Stealing swiftly along 
in mid-stream, looking like a mere patch 
of shadow on the oily water, came a duck- 
shooter’s gun-punt. Crouched therein sat 
Tom Dickson, paddling his tiny craft with 
the dexterity of long practice. In this canoe* 
he knew, he could penetrate into the shal¬ 
lowest passage of the creeks, while remaining 
practically invisible to anyone on shore. 

Onward and ever onward he drove the 
punt, shivering involuntarily as the chill 
of the marsh mist soaked into him. But 
his eyes and ears were on the alert, in spite 
of the discomfort of his position- No sign 
or sound of human presence came to him; 
it seemed as though he were the only person 
moving in this vast expanse of marsh. 

“ It looks as if I were going to draw a 
blank,” muttered Tom, with chattering 
teeth. “ What an awful place this is; it’s 
enough to give one the creeps only to look 
at it! ” 

As he spoke something caught his eye 
ahead—a starlike point of yellow light, 
glimmering dully out of the mist. 

“ What can that be ? ” the lad asked 
himself. “ Let me think. There are no 
houses that way, only marsh. It’s not a 
boat’s lantern; I’m sure of that. What on 
earth can it be t ” 

Dipping his paddle into the w^ater, he 
sent the little canoe swiftly ahead, though 
he was careful to make no sound. 

Presently he saw the light again, now 
appreciably nearer. It seemed to shine 
out from the centre of a shapeless black 
blot, the nature of which he was quite 
unable to determine. 

“ This is getting interesting,” Tom mut¬ 
tered. “ It’s perfectly still, so it can’t 
be a will-o’-the-wisp. Let me go nearer.” 

Another hundred yards, and the lad ran 
his tiny craft into a patch of reeds, where he 
halted to survey his position. Before him, 
on the edge of a broad tributary of the main 
creek, stood a low, black hut. The light 
he had seen shone through a chink in the 
primitive shutters that barred its only 
window. As the lad watched he saw the 
door of the hut open, and a man came out 
and stared steadfastly down-stream, quite 
unconscious of the eager watcher in the 
reeds opposite. 

“ Now, who is he, and what’s he watching 
for ? ” soliloquised Tom. “ I never saw 
that hut before, and yet I have been past 
here several times. Hullo ! what’s this 1 ” 
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There was a sound of oars creaking in 
rowlocks, and turning round the lad saw a 
heavy boat being pulled up the creek. 
Something in the solitary rower’s figure* 
dimly visible through the white mist, seemed 
familiar to Tom, and as he passed the line 
of light cast across the water by the hole 
in the shutter the lad gave a little gasp of 
astonishment. 

“ It’s old Peffer! ” he muttered. “ la 
this his oyster-place, I wonder ? ” 

And a feeling of disappointment filled hia 
mind, for he began to think that the delight¬ 
ful mystery he was conjuring up might have 
a very simple explanation. 

Straight for the little hut Peffer rowed* 
and the man on the bank assisted to run the 
boat’s nose high up on the mud. Then the 
oyster-merchant climbed out, and a gruff 
conversation floated across the still water 
to Tom’s straining ears. 

“ Did yer get ’em all right, boss ? ” 

“ Yes,” answered Peffer. “ I had a rare 
job to find the bottle, though. The beggars 
had given it too much rope, and it didn’t 
come near the red line. Still, I found it at 
last.” 

He bent over the boat and fumbled for a 
moment. When he stood upright again 
he had a large, oblong parcel in his arms, 
with which he staggered towards the hut, 
pushed open the door, and entered. He 
came back empty-handed, meeting his 
companion, who had picked up a duplicate 
parcel. 

“ When’s next lot due, boss ? ” growled the 
fellow. 

“ Monday,” answered Peffer; “ They’ll 
drop it on Sunday, I expect, but we shall 
have to let it lie till Monday night, as the 
tide won’t serve.” 

The man carried his parcel into the hut, 
while Peffer climbed into the boat again. 

“ Doin’ already, boss ? ” he said. “ Well, 
good-night. Til see the stuff packed in 
the barrels to-morrow. This lot’s for Wad- 
son, ain’t it ? ” 

“ Yes,” answered Peffer from the boat: 
“ Mind you don’t get yourself drowned 
going home. Good-night! ” 

He cast a careless glance around him, 
dragged his coat-collar closer to his ears, 
and pulled away down-stream,, the creaking 
of his oars growing momentarily fainter and 
fainter. 

After watching him for a moment the 
man on the bank went back to the hut and 
extinguished the light; then he came outside 
again and locked the door. Presently ho 
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was floundering away through the marsh 
towards the higher ground in the direction 
of Mudford. 

Then, and not till then, Tom ventured to 
raise his head above the level of the reeds 
and stretch his cramped limbs, now numb 
with cold. 

“ What I want to know,” he muttered, 
“ is, what does all this mean ? Is this 
midnight prowling part of the legitimate 
business of an oyster-merchant, or is there 
something crooked going on ? The pater 
seems to think Mr. Peffer is a highly respect¬ 
able man, but somehow or other I don't . 
I’m going to look further into this business, 
and I’ll keep it to myself; I’m not going 
to be laughed at again. And now I think 
I’ll get out of this cheerful place before the 
tide runs down and leaves me on the mud.” 


THE BLACK PARCEL. 

HEN Tom reached home he found 
his father eager to question him 
as to his discoveries. 

“ I’m not going to say anything,” he 
declared. “ You’d only laugh at me, and 
I can’t stand that. When I’ve found out 
something important I’ll tell you, but not 
before.” 

“ Right you are, laddie,” answered Mr. 
Dickson with a laugh. “ I wish you luck. 
You’ll be proving Pm the smuggler yet* 
if I don’t look out! ” 

The lad slept but little that night, turning 
over in his mind the mysterious proceedings 
at the hut, and the scraps of conversation 
he had heard. What was in those bulky 
packages, and what did Peffer mean by his 
references to “ finding the bottle,” and the 
red line ” ? 

“ It’s quite likely it’s all in the way of 
his business,” Tom reasoned. “ And yet 
one would think a prosperous merchant 
would let one of his men take on a cheerless 
night job of that kind. That ‘ red line * 
business worries me. What red line could 
he see at night ? ” 

The words suggested a new idea. Jump¬ 
ing out of bed, he moved over to the window* 
drew aside the blind, and looked out across 
the silent estuary. Far away he could see 
the fiery eye of the Dodman light, marking 
a dangerous shoal, and as he gazed upon it 
his question was answered. A thin streak 
of red light was reflected dully in the water, 
stretching like a line across the channel. 

u Jupiter! ” cried Tom. “ Can that be 
it t I believe the scent is getting warm ! ” 


During the next day or two Tom kept 
very quiet, vouchsafing no reply to ms 
father’s chaffing inquiries concerning the 
progress he was making with the smuggling 
mystery. All the time, however, his brain 
was busy with the problem, and he kept a 
watchful eye upon the fishing-vessels that 
brought Mr. Peffer’s oysters up to Mudford. 
But nothing suspicious could he discover, 
so that at last he began to think that he 
was doing the sanctimonious-looking mer¬ 
chant a positive injustice by deeming him 
capable of cheating His Majesty’s revenue. 

On Sunday the lad spent nearly the whole 
day in his bedroom, sweeping the estuary 
with his father’s powerful glass. 

He remembered what Peffer had said— 
that the “ next lot ” would probably be 
“ dropped ” on Sunday, and he was curious 
to discover what was meant. 

Towards afternoon, when he was getting 
somewhat tired of his vigil, he saw two 
smacks beating up channel against a head 
wind. Idly Tom surveyed them through 
the glass, deciding that they were two of 
Peffer’s oyster-boats bound for the quay. 
He was watching them carelessly* his 
thoughts far away* when suddenly he 
started. 

“ They’re hanging in the wind a lqng 
time there,” he muttered, and glued his 
eye to the telescope again. 

By its aid he saw the men in the leading 
boat cluster aft, on the side furthest from 
him. He saw a rope running swiftly 
through the fingers of one; then the boat 
swung round and headed for Mudford again. 

Swiftly he moved his glass to cover the 
second smack, just in time to see the crew 
pushing some black, shiny parcels over the 
bulwarks, each with a line attached. Then 
the figures spoilt his view, and an instant 
later the craft was head-on, following in 
the wake of her companion. 

Tom closed the telescope with a snap. 

* That looks like the first bit of 
direct evidence,” he muttered. <c They’ve 
dropped something there, without a doubt, 
and I should say the ‘ red line * from the 
Dodman would fall somewhere about that 
spot. The question is* what have they 
dropped ? I must get out there to-night 
before Mr. Peffer and try to find. out. Tom, 
my boy, you’re either making a mighty fool 
of yourself, or you’re on the heels of a great 
discovery! ” 

During the next hour or two the lad did 
some very hard thinking, with the result 
that before the ebbing tide left the vast 
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expanse o! dun-coloured flats in front of 
Mudford dry, lie was running up-stream 
in his father’s little lugsail boat. As a 
matter of fact, the youngster was merely 
putting in time until darkness fell; he had 
no wish that Mr. Pefler should see him 
poking about his mysterious under-water 
repository. 

Impatiently the boy watched for the dusk, 
and, when lights began to twinkle here and 
there upon the water, Tom put his little 
craft about and headed for the Dodman, 
winking solemnly away to his left, and cast¬ 
ing a ruddy line of light across the channel 
and the Mudford flats. 

Tacking slowly to and fro athwart the 
dancing reflection, the boy stood up, tiller in 
hand, and peered through the gloom for 
some signs of the tiny buoys marking the 
resting-place of the parcels he had seen 
dumped overboard that morning. For 
what seemed an age he zig-zagged over the 
course marked out for him by the red- 
flecked wavelets, but without result. Sick 
at heart, he felt half-inclined to give up the 
quest, but resolutely put the temptation 
from him. 

44 It’s now or never,” he told himself 
grimly. 44 It’s as good a chance to test my 
theories as I shall ever have, and if I let it 
slip I may as well throw the game up 
altogether.” 

Suddenly, as the little boat drifted idly 
along, her helmsman’s eyes riveted upon the 
water alongside, he heard a curious tinkle 
under her bows. In an instant he had 
dropped the tiller and sprang forward. 
Down went his arm into the water; then, 
with an exclamation of delight, he hauled 
up a small, square bottle. Securely tied 
round its squat neck was a stout cord, 
leading down into the river. Pulling gently 
on this, the boy presently brought to light 
a thick rope, which appeared to be attached 
to something weighty, to judge by the 
resistance. 

“ This, is where things get exciting,” 
muttered Tom, as he fastened the rope 
round a rowlock. Then he went forward 
again and dropped his anchor overboard, 
afterwards returning aft and lighting a small 
lantern, which he stood in the bottom of 
the boat. These tasks accomplished, he 
seized the dripping rope and began to haul 
it up. It was a stiff job, but foot by foot 
it came on board, till at last a glistening 
black package hung alongside. One final 
heave, and it came tumbling over the side 
with a dull thud. 
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Tom’s eyes fairly danced with excitement 
as he knelt to examine it. The black 
materia], he discovered, was oilskin, fastened 
most carefully, so as to form a perfectly 
waterproof envelope. 

“ I’ve got to get inside that somehow or 
other,” said Tom thoughtfully. 44 And 
I mustn’t leave any traces behind me. I 
rather fancy this is going to be a long job.” 

It was, but patience triumphed in the 
end. Dexterously the boy unpicked the 
rough stitches fastening the cloth, and half- 
an-hour later he lifted an inner layer of 
stout paper and gazed upon the contents. 
A low whistle of mingled astonishment and 
triumph escaped his Ups as the rays of the 
lantern fell upon the package. There before 
him were packages of tobacco and boxes 
of cigars, stowed away neatly, so as to take 
up as Uttle room as possible! 

44 A very nice little haul,” cried Tom 
under his breath. 44 And this is only one 
of the parcels! However, it’s enough for 
me. I’ll do it up again now, and put it 
back where I found it, after which I’ll see 
about getting ashore. Mr. Peffer, my 
friend, I rather fancy I’ve got a surprise in 
store for you ! ” 

■ ■ ■ 

TOM SURPRISES BIS FATHER. 

R. DICKSON had not retired to rest 
when Tom, flushed with excitement^ 
reached home. As a matter of fact 
he had been sitting up for the lad. 

44 Look here, Tom,” he said seriously, 
44 1 don’t want to interfere with your 
pleasures, but I can’t say I like this roaming 
about at night. I was beginning to think 
you’d met with an accident.” 

44 I’ve been working hard on your smug¬ 
gling business,” replied Tom* as he sat 
down. 44 1 have-” 

44 Oh, is that it ? ” cried the officer, with 
a merry laugh. 44 I’d forgotten that you 
were devoting your massive intellect to the 
problem. Well, who do you suspect now ! 
The Mayor of Mudford ? ” 

Tom coloured under the sun-tan. 

44 Don’t be silly, pater,” he said quietly. 
44 1 don’t suspect anybody—I know! I 
can put my hand on the guilty man within 
an hour!’ 

Mr. Dickson dropped his book and 
wheeled round sharply. 

44 What ? ” he cried. 44 You’re jokingj 
boy, surely ! What do you mean ? ” 

For answer Tom told him of his night 
experience in the marshes, the conversation 
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he had overheard, and the deductions he 
had drawn from it. Then he described what 
he had seen through the telescope, and the 
result of the trip from which he had just 
returned. His father heard him out with 
staring eyes and parted lips. 

“ Boy,” he said at last, in a somewhat 
shaky voice, “ you’re a marvel; I believe 
you’ve hit on one of the most ingenious 
smuggling plots of recent years. To think 
that I’ve had Peffer under my eyes all this 
time and never suspected his confounded 
oyster-trade! And when did you say 
they’re going to lift this sunken stuff ? ” 

“ To-morrow night,” answered Tom. 

* * # # * 

Ere the tide began to creep up the oozy 
creek channels the following evening two 
coastguards stationed themselves among the 
dry reeds at a point overlooking the Dod- 
man, whence they could see the place 
where the sunken contraband Jay. 

Half-a-dozen others, led by Mr. Dickson, 
who was accompanied by Tom, travelled by 
devious routes through the marshes—often 
floundering waist-deep in treacherous bogs— 
to the neighbourhood of the little hut hard 
by the estimable Mr. Peffer’s oyster-beds. 
There they disappeared, and even when a 
man came slowly through the reeds from 
the direction of Mudford, unlocked the 
door, and passed within, the surrounding 
stillness remained unbroken. 

From their vantage-point overlooking 
the estuary the two keen-eyed sentinels saw 
a boat pull out of Mudford Creek into the 
river, saw its solitary occupant anchor his 
boat, and apparently engage in fishing. 
Half-an-hour later, straining their eyes 
through the deepening gloom, they beheld 
him rowing past their hiding-place towards 
a near-by creek. Piled in the bottom of 
his boat were four bulky packages. 

He followed the windings of the channels 
as though thoroughly familiar with them; 
and finally ran the craft ashore beside the 
low-lying hut, from the shuttered window of 
which streamed a line of yellow light. 

A man emerged, a few words were ex¬ 
changed, and then the pair proceeded to 
unload the boat, carrying the packages one 
by one into the shed. This done, both 
men went inside and closed the door. 

A low whistle thrilled through the stillness, 
and half-a-dozen dark figures closed swiftly 
in upon the building. 

“ Open in the King’s name ! ” cried Mr. 
Dickson, and gave a thunderous blow upon 
the timbers. 


There was a sharp exclamation from 
within, and then the door was flung open* 
disclosing the face of Mr. Peffer* more 
sanctimonious than ever. 

“ What does this mean ? ” he cried in a 
hoarse voice. “ Mr. Dickson* is it you ? 
Why-” 

“ The game is up* Peffer*” interrupted 
the officer sternly. “ You’d better sur¬ 
render quietly.” 

**###• 

To save himself, Peffer’s accomplice— 
a former fisherman of Mudford—made a 
clean breast of the whole affair, from which 
it became evident that a most ingenious 
smuggling scheme had been broken up 
by Tom’s energy and resource. 

It appeared that after quitting the grocery 
trade Peffer went abroad, where, in Belgium} 
he met a man who had for sale large quanti¬ 
ties of goods on which the British Govern¬ 
ment places a heavy duty. Between them 
they concocted a system which worked 
admirably. 

Luggers belonging to the Belgian gentle¬ 
man brought handy consignments of contra¬ 
band out to sea, where, out of sight of land* 
Peffer’s oyster-boats met them and tran* 
shipped the packages, afterwards returning 
to Mudford with their catches of oysters 
in the ordinary way. 

The parcels, marked with floats, were 
then sunk at a prearranged spot, whence 
they were fished up under cover of night 
by Peffer, who transferred them to the hut 
beside his oyster-bed. Here his assistant 
dealt with the goods, packing the contraband 
in what were ostensibly innocent barrels 
of “ selected natives ” consigned to firms 
in London. Thus, under cover of a legiti¬ 
mate business, a vast quantity of smuggled 
goods was distributed throughout the 
country. 

Mr. Peffer’s trial and Tom’s evidence 
thereat caused quite a sensation. The 
prisoner, being unable to pay the enormous 
fines incurred, went to prison for a lengthy 
period, his humbler accomplices receiving 
somewhat lighter sentences. As for Mr. 
Dickson, he received much praise and well- 
deserved promotion, while Tom was offered 
a post in the Revenue service and rewarded 
with a handsome gratuity. He has risen 
high since then, but sometimes declares 
that he has tasted no sweeter triumph 
than he experienced when, alone and un¬ 
aided, he solved the “ Mystery of the 
Marsh.” 
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The story of a 'woman and the choice she made between her own 
success and her child's life. 


O NCE, as Death walked the earth in 
search of some fair flower upon 
which he could breathe his icy 
breath, he met with the graceful and 
pleasing spirit who is called Ambition. 

“ Good-morrow,” quoth Death, “ let us 
journey a short time together. Both of us 
are hale fellows; let us henceforth be 
travelling companions.” 

Now Ambition is one of the most easily 
cajoled persons in the world. The soft 
words of Death flattered him. So Death 
and Ambition set out together hand-in- 
hand. 

And, having come into a great city, they 
were walking in a splendid street when they 
beheld at the window of a certain house a 
lady who was named Griselda. She was 
sitting at the window fondling in her lap 
her child, a beautiful little infant that held 
out his dimpled arms to the mother, and 
prattled sweet little things, which only a 
mother can understand. 

“ What a beautiful lady,” said Ambition, 
“ and what a wonderful song she is singing 
to the child! ” 

“ You may praise the mother as you will,” 
said Death, "but it is the child which 
engages my attention and absorbs my 
admiration; How I wish the child were 
mine \ ” 

But Ambition continued to regard Griselda 
with an eye of covetousness; the song 
Griselda sang to her babe seemed to have 
exerted a wondrous spell over the spirit. 

“ I know a way,” suggested Death, “ by 
which we can possess ourselves of these two 
—you of the mother, and I of the child.” 

Ambition’s eyes sparkled. He longed 
for the beautiful mother. 

“ Tell me how I may win her,” said he to 
Death, “ and you shall have the babe.” 

So Death and Ambition walked in the 
street and talked of Griselda and her child. 

Griselda was a famous singer. She sang 
in the theatre of a great city, and people 
came from all parts of the world to hear 
her songB and join in her praises. Such a 
foioe had never before been heard, and 
Griselda’s fame was equalled only by the 
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riches which her art had brought her. In 
the height of her career the little babe 
came to make her life all the sweeter, and 
Griselda was indeed very happy. 

“ Who is that at the door ? ” inquired 
Charlotte, the old nurse. “ It must be 
somebody of consequence, for he knocks 
with a certain confidence only those in 
authority have.” 

“ Go to the door and see,” said Griselda.* 

So Charlotte went to the door, and lo, 
there was a messenger from the King, and 
the messenger was accompanied by two 
persons attired in Royal robes. 

These companions were Ambition and 
Death ; but they were so splendidly arrayed, 
you never would have recognised them. 

“ Does the lady Griselda abide here % ” 
asked the messenger. 

“ She does,” replied old Charlotte, curt¬ 
seying very low, for the brilliant attire of 
the strangers dazzled her. 

“ I have a message from the Kin g,” said 
the messenger. 

Old Charlotte could hardly believe her 
ears. A message from the Bang! Never 
before had such an honour befallen one in 
Griselda’s station. 

The message besought Griselda to appear 
in the theatre that night before the King, 
who knew of her wondrous voice, but had 
never heard it. And with the message came 
a royal gift of costly jewels, the like of 
which Griselda had never set eyes upon. 

“ You cannot refuse,” said Ambition in 
a seductive voice. “ Such an opportunity 
never before was accorded you, and may 
never again be offered. It is the King for 
whom you are to sing! ” 

Griselda hesitated, and cast a lingering 
look at her child. 

“ Have no fear for the child,” said Death, 
“ for I will care for him while you are gone.** 

So, between the insinuating advice of 
Ambition and the fair promise of Death, 
Griselda was persuaded, and the messenger 
bore back to the King word that Griselda 
would sing for him that night. 

But Ambition and Death remained aa 
guests in Griselda’s household; 
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The liinc child grew restless as the day 
advanced. From the very moment that 
Death had entered the house the little one 
had seemed very changed, but Griselda 
was so busy listening to the flattering 
speeches of Ambition, that she did not 
notice the flush on her infant’s cheeks, and 
the fevered rapidity of his breathing. 

But Death sat grimly in a corner of the 
room, and never took his eyes from the crib 
where the little one lay. 

“ The child’s hands are hot,” said old 
Charlotte, the nurse, “ and there seem to be 
strange tremors in his little body, and he 
groans as he tosses from one side of his 
cradle to the other.” 

Griselda was momentarily alarmed, but 
Ambition only laughed. 

“ Nonsense,” quoth Ambition, “ ’tis an 
old woman’s fancy. This envious old witch 
would have you disappoint the King—the 
King who would load you with riches and 
honours! ” 

So the day lengthened, and Griselda 
listened to the grateful flattering of Ambition. 
But Death sat all the time gazing stead¬ 
fastly on the little one in the cradle. The 
candles were brought, and Griselda arrayed 
herself in her costliest robes. 

“ I must look my best,” she said, “ for 
this is to be the greatest triumph of my life.” 

“ You are very beautiful; you will capti¬ 
vate the King,” said Ambition. 

“ The child is very ill,” croaked old 
Charlotte, the nurse; “ he does not seem 
to be awake nor yet asleep, and there is a 
strange, hoarse rattling in his breathing.” 

“ For shame ! ” cried Ambition. “ See 
how the glow of health mantles his cheeks, 
and how the Are of health burns in his eyes ! ” 

And Griselda believed the words of 
Ambition. She did not stoop to kiss her 
little one; She called his name and threw 
him a kiss, and hastened to her carriage 
below. The child heard the mother’s voice, 
raised his head, and stretched forth his 
hands to Griselda, but she was gone, and 
Ambition was gone with her. But Death 
remained with Griselda’s little one; 

The theatre was more brilliant that night 
than ever before. It had been noised about 
that Griselda would sing for the King, and 
lords and ladies in their most imposing 
raiment filled the great edifice to over¬ 
flowing ; while in the Royal box sat the 
King himself, with the Queen and the 
princes and the princesses. 

u It will be a great triumph,” said Ambi¬ 
tion to Griselda, and Griselda knew that 


she had never looked half so beautiful nor 
felt half so ready for the great task she had 
to perform. There was mighty cheering 
when she swept before the vast throng. 

But if the applause was mighty when she 
appeared, what was it when she finished 
her marvellous song and bowed herself 
from the stage ! Thrice was she compelled 
to repeat the song, and a score of times was 
she recalled to receive the homage of the 
delighted throng. Bouquets of beautiful 
flowers were heaped about her feet, and 
with his own hand from his box the King 
handed to her a jewelled necklace far more 
costly than his previous gift; 

As Griselda hurried from her dressing- 
room to her carriage she marvelled that 
Ambition had suddenly and mysteriously 
quitted her presence. In his place stood the 
figure of a woman, all in black, and with 
large, sad eyes, and pale face. 

“ Who are you ? ” asked Griselda: 

“ I am the Spirit of Eternal Sorrow.” 

And the strange, sad woman, went with 
Griselda to her home. 

Old Charlotte, the nurse, met them at the 
door. She was very white, and she 
trembled with fear. 

Griselda seemed to awake from a dream; 

“ My child ! ” she asked excitedly. 

“ He is gone,” replied old Charlotte, the 
nurse. 

Griselda flew to the chamber where she 
had left him. There stood the little cradle 
where he had lain, but it was empty. 

“ Who has taken him away ? ” cried 
/Griselda, sinking upon her knees and 
stretching her hands in agony to Heaven; 

“ Death took him away but an hour ago,” 
said old Charlotte, the nurse. 

Then Griselda thought of his fevered 
face and his pitiful little moans and sighs; 
of the guileful flatteries of Ambition that 
had deafened her mother ears to the 
pleadings of her sick babe; of the brilliant 
theatre and the applause of Royalty, and 
of the last moments of her lonely, dying 
child. 

And Griselda rose and tore the kingly 
jewels from her breast, and threw them 
far from her, and cried : 

“ This is my punishment! I am alone.” 

" Nay, not so, oh, mother,” said a solemn 
voice. “ I am with thee, and will abide 
with thee for ever.” 

Griselda turned and looked upon the 
tall, gloomy figure that approached her 
with these words. 

It was ihe Spirit of Eternal Sorrow; 
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The story of a great sacrifice ♦ 


M ORRIS, Lawson, and I were sitting 
together one evening. The talk 
turned on old friends, for, years ago, 
we had been chums together at the gold- 
diggings. 

88 I wonder what’s become of Duke Elder- 
wood,” said Lawson. 88 It’s a good fifteen 
years since we saw him: What a splendid 
fellow he was—over six feet three in his 
stockings, and such a good-hearted chap, too, 
but fearfully wild.. Do you remember the 
way he used to go on at old Sam Johnson’s 
shanty ? ” 

88 You mean about the drinking and 
gambling ? ” said I. 

88 Yes. What became of him after that 
last bout that ended in a row with Phil 
Buckley— 8 Lucky Phil,’ the diggers called 
him ? ” asked Lawson. 

“ Oh, don’t you remember ? ” I said ; 
88 Phil was called lucky because everywhere 
he went he found gold, either on the field 
or else at cards. Elderwood swore he’d 
change his luck.” 

“ Because of some row ? ” queried Lawson; 
88 I believe so,” I returned, 88 though I 
never rightly understood the ins and outs 
of it. Sam Johnson was mixed up in it 
somehow. By the by, who was Duke 
Elderwood ? There was always a sort of 
mystery about him. Of course, he wasn’t a 
duke, though he looked every inch one.” 

“ He was just a navvy’s son,” said Morris, 
breaking silence for the first time. 

88 A navvy’s son ! ” exclaimed Lawson and 
I in a breath. 88 Nonsense ! ” 

“Fact,” returned Morris, puffing at his 
cigar. 88 His pater was one of the most awful 
old men you ever saw. But he somehow 
made his pile in the early days, and had his 
son, Marmaduke, well educated in Europe, 
and father and son never saw each other for 
something like ten or fifteen years.” 

88 And how did you come to know Marma¬ 
duke ? ” I asked. 

88 Oh! I met him in Italy,” answered 
Morris. 88 He was then mad on painting. By 
Jove! he had talent, too. However, his 
father made him throw all that sort of thing 
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to the winds. Later on we met out here: 
Old Elderwood sent for his son when Duke 
was about twenty-three. I fancy it must 
have been a sort of shock when they did meet 
—I mean for Duke. He looked every inch 
his name, while old Elderwood—Good 
Heavens ! did any man ever look more what 
he really was, or rather originally was, than 
that rough old man! And then he was proud 
of it, too. He loved to stretch out his 
scarred, horny hands and say: 8 Look at 
these; well, they carved my fortune, and 
that’s more than many a gentleman can say 
of his soft* white hands.’ Duke had asked 
me, if ever I came out to Australia, to come 
and see him; and so I did. That’s why I 
know all about it.” 

Morris paused. 

88 Well ? ” said Lawson. 

88 Oh ! well, a year later I came out,” con¬ 
tinued Morris, 88 so, of course, I went to see 
my old chum. His father’s place was 
splendid, and no mistake. It was just out¬ 
side Melbourne, and it had all the luxuries 
of a modern English home. In one way it 
was a ridiculous sight to see this rough old 
fellow in the midst of what you might call 
almost a palace. One wondered what on 
earth he had built it for. However, in a 
sort of way he took a fancy to me, and con¬ 
fided to me that the splendid house and 
grounds had been built and planned for his 
son, who, he determined, should return to 
Europe and make a grand match. The old 
man had set his heart on that. 

88 He was immensely proud of his son, and 
fully intended he should marry among the 
8 anstocks,’ he said. Strange ambition for 
a navvy! He would talk to me by the 
hour about it all ; and take me over the large, 
beautiful rooms with their rich furniture 
and costly hangings, telling me how much 
he had given for this and how much for that: 

88 8 It ain’t no good for me,’ he would 
always finish up with, 8 but I’ve got it all 
for the duke (as he always called him). The 
duke’ll have a fine pick among all them grand 
ladies, with his good looks and his money; 
aiftl they’ll be pleased to have him, too, for, 
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though he’s my son, he’s a handsome chap. 
And the day he marries his lady-wife he 
comes into £10,000 a year for as long as I 
live, and p’raps more after. Poor old 
fellow! ” added Morris thoughtfully, as he 
knocked of! his cigar ash, 44 it was a blow 
to him.” 

44 What was ? ” asked Lawson. 

44 Oh! the end of all his ambition,” con¬ 
tinued Morris. 44 Do you care to hear ? ” 

Of course we did. 

“ Well, as you may suppose,” continued 
Morris, 44 father and son didn’t get on at all; 
and a few months after Duke’s return he 
went to the Kimberley Gold Rush, where you 
met him.” 

44 Yes,” said Lawson, 44 and what became 
of him later on ? ” 

44 We left him ill there in old Johnson’s 
shanty,” said I. 

“ Well, I don’t quite know what took 
place there,” answered Morris, “ for I also 
left soon after you fellows, owing to my 
mother’s death. But six months after that 
date I met Duke in Collins Street, looking 
awfully ill and worried. He stopped me, 
and after a little talk we had some dinner 
together. He told me he had been back 
from the Gold Diggings about three months, 
and that he and his father couldn’t get on. 
4 He wants me to go to Europe,’ he said. 
1 What for ? * I asked, though t pretty well 
guessed. 

“ Duke coloured up. 

“ 4 He wants me to get married,’ he said, 
*to some grand lady. The old fellow is 
cracked on it, I think. Swears he’ll cut 
me off without a shilling if I don’t do his 
bidding.* 

“ 4 Well, but you might as well go and 
have a shot,’ I said, laughing. 

“ He gave me a queer look. 

“ 4 Oh, I see,’ I said, 4 your affection is 
already engaged, eh, old boy ? ’ 

44 4 Nonsense ! * he returned angrily. 
* Nothing of the sort; what do you mean ? * 

44 He spoke with great heat. 

44 4 Why, nothing, Duke,’ I returned, 
amazed at the temper he showed. 4 What’s 
the matter ? * 

44 4 Oh, Jack,* he said, burying his face in 
his hands. 4 I’m in a miserable fix. Do 

? >u remember old Sam Johnson’s daughter ? 

ou don’t—well, hardly anyone ever saw 
her; I didn’t till I had that row with that 
bully, Phil Buckley; I believe you had left 
the field before then; Any way, it ended in 
a fight, and I came off worst. He nearly 
did for me—and Lucy—Lucy Johnson—she 


nursed me back to life. That’s all,’ he 
finished, with a sort of laugh which was more 
like a groan. 

44 4 And you can’t forget her ? ’ I queried; 

44 He nodded his head. 

44 4 Look here,’ he said, after a bit, 4 1 
suppose I’ll have to, though, for the old man 
swears he’ll leave me a beggar if I marry 
against his will. And a beggar I should be, 
for, beyond daubing a bit on canvas, I can’t 
do a mortal thing to gain my bread. It’s 
been my curse to have a rich father. If I 
hadn’t I should be able to work. As it 
is ’—he stretched out his strong, white 
hands—so like an artist’s hands—towards 
me. 

44 4 After all,’ he said a little bitterly, 4 1 
am only a navvy’s son, if I am heir to ten 
thousand a year. Why shouldn’t I work ? ’ 

44 4 Because your father has worked for you, 
I suppose,’ I returned. 

44 He gave me a sharp look. 

44 4 What a chap you are! ’ he said. 

4 Gossip says—don’t you ever listen to 
gossip ? * 

44 4 Sometimes,’ I laughed. 

44 4 Listen, then,’ he said grimly. 4 Gossip 
says my father and Sam Johnson came out 
here in the early days—by order of Govern¬ 
ment. Buckley taunted me with it. That 
caused the row. I don’t know if it’s true. I 
asked my Dad about it. He swore fright¬ 
fully, and denied it all. What does it 
matter ? * continued Duke gloomily. 4 I’ve 
got to go to Europe and marry—or be a 
beggar.’ 

44 Well, I tried to comfort him, and 
arranged that before he left Victoria I would 
run down to Elderwood Hall, and accord¬ 
ingly I went there early in the next month; 

44 1 saw in a moment that affairs were fear¬ 
fully strained between the pair. Old Elder- 
wood never lost an opportunity of impressing 
upon Duke that he would cut him off without 
a shilling unless he married a lady, and Duke 
was out of patience with it all. One day— 
being in a sort of way privileged, as the old 
fellow liked me—I remonstrated with Elder- 
wood senior about it, saying 4 a man should 
choose his wife as he liked,’ and so on. 

44 4 Look here,’ said the old man, 4 you may 
think me a hard, crusty fellow; but I mean 
well. There’s rumours going about, and I 
don’t like ’em—rumours as connects my son?s 
name and the name of a fellow’s gal as I’d 
as soon see hung as mated to one of my 
blood; It shan’t be,* he continued passion¬ 
ately; 4 He brought me to my ruin pretty 
nigh. It weren’t his fault as I didn’t swing 
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for it; and do you think that one of his 
blood shall ever profit by my toil ? Never— 
I swear it!’ 

“ He paused for breath, and wiped the 
sweat from his forehead. 

‘ But I daresay it’s another of his lies,’ 
he continued more quietly, half to himself. 
‘ Anyhow,’ he finished off grimly, ‘ I’ll 
have it settled before Duke sails.’ ” 

“ And then ? ” asked Lawson eagerly. ‘ 

“ Well,” went on Morris, “ one evening, a 
week before the Orient left, in which Duke’s 
passage was taken, we—that is to say, the 
two Elderwoods, three other fellows, and 
myself—were sitting at dessert after dinner, 
when the servant came in. 

“ ‘ There’s a young woman to see you, 
sir,’ he said to his master. ‘ She calls her¬ 
self Sam Johnson’s daughter ; she won’t give 
no other name.’ 

“ I noticed a curious expression in the 
old navvy’s eyes as he glanced towards his 
son, but all he said was : 

“ ‘ Show her in.’ 

“ The next moment the door opened, and a 
woman entered. 

“ There—I can’t describe her. 

“ She was very pretty, with the sort of 
prettiness or comeliness—I don’t know which 
to call it—one connects with a home and a 
fireside, the loveliness that a man would like 
the mother of his children to have. Soft, 
sweet, delicately coloured. 

“ I think her eyes were dark, but there 
was a sort of agony in them as they rested 
on Duke. She stood for a moment in the 
doorway; then, with a timid grace and a 
certain dignity of manner, advanced towards 
the fireplace where the old navvy sat. 

“ All this time Duke had, after the first 
glance, kept his eyes fixed on the tablecloth. 

“ There was a silence while the girl came 
within a few yards of old Elderwood’s chair. 

“ She stood opposite to him, and leant one 
hand—her left—against the mantelpiece. I 
noticed that something glittered on it, and 
then she turned her face towards Duke. 
But he never looked towards her. 

“ At last Mr. Elderwood spoke. 

“ ‘ I sent for you,’ he began, olearing his 
throat, ‘ because I heered there was rumours 
—scand’lous rumours (the girl quailed a 
little) about you and my son. My son is 
going to sail for Europe in ten days, and 
before he went I thought it best to have 
things squared. I was a navvy, but I’ve 
brought up Duke to be a gentleman; and I 
mean him to marry a lady. Do you under¬ 
stand me ? * 
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“ The girl gave a slight gesture of assent: 

“ ‘ Well, then,* he went on, ‘ if he marries 
as I mean he shall, he’ll have £10,000 a year; 
if not, he’ll be a beggar. And, mind you, 
I've brought him up so that a beggar he’ll 
remain; he’s no more accustomed to work 
than if he’d been a young prince.’ 

“ The old man gave a grating laugh; 

“ ‘ I took care of that,* he went on: 

‘ Howsoever, Duke ain’t no fool, and when he 
returns with'his wife I don’t want there to be 
no sort of complications. Young men will 
be young men. Now, I’ve heered it said 
you’ve claims on him. Tell me what they 
are. I ain’t a-going to be hard on him—or 

you—though you Are- Well, I’m willin’ 

to go to a pretty high figure, for I want my 
son to start all clear. Now, tell me, Sam 
Johnson’s daughter, before Heaven, what 
are you to him ? ’ 

“ All this time the girl had stood motion¬ 
less, her eyes fixed on Duke. He never 
moved. 

“ As old Elderwood repeated his last 
words, raising his hand in a kind of solemn 
way: 

“ ‘ Now, tell me, before Heaven, what you 
are to him ? ’ She thrust her hand into the 
bosom of her gown, and drew out a piece of 
paper, which she threw into the fire. 

“ I watched it catch, flame, and blaze up, 
then smoulder into a black cinder; and 
finally, in a draught made by the flame, fly 
up the chimney. Then she turned to the 
old man. 

“ ‘ Before Heaven,’ she said, in a low, 
clear voice, ‘ I am nothing to him.* 

“ For a second there was silence. Then 
Duke brought down his fist on the table with 
a crash that made all the glasses ring. 

“ ‘ It’s a lie! * he cried in a loud, deter¬ 
mined voice, ‘ it’s a lie—for, before Heaven, 
she’s all the world to me—she’s my lawful, 
wedded wife! ’ 

“ He sprang from his chair and crossed the 
room. 

“ ‘ Father,’ he said, ‘ listen. You and I 
are not fit to touch her.’ He pointed to 
Lucy. 

“ ‘ Do you know, she not only saved my 
life, she saved my soul. I was drinking 
myself to death in Sam Johnson’s shanty— 
and she came. I don’t care whether she was 
his daughter or not, she came to me like an 
angel from Heaven and saved me—and I 
married her. She let me do so, believing I 
was an unknown, penniless, good-for- 
nothing, just because she loved me, and she 
thought her love, bless her! was strong 
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enough to snatch me from the slough into 
which I was daily sinking deeper and 
deeper. There were only two witnesses: 
One is dead, and the other has disappeared: 

“ ‘ Did you see the piece of paper she 
burnt ? Those were her marriage lines— 
the only things, as she thinks, to prove her 
marriage. And she burnt them: She burnt 
them, I tell you—burnt them because she 
thought that if I were tied to her it would 
ruin my life. She preferred to ruin her 
own: Can’t you see, father—can’t you 
understand—what sort of woman I’ve 
married \ She’s not a fine lady with a 
handle to her name, but I tell you she’s some¬ 
thing better—she’s an angel.* 

“ He threw his arms round her as he spoke. 
f And she’s my wife,* he added proudly. 

“ As for Lucy, she drooped her pretty head 
against his shoulder and burst into tears.” 

Morris got up, and walked away to the 
window. After a few moments he came back: 

“ By Jove ! ” he said, “ how plainly I can 
recall that scene. It may seem ridiculous, 
but when that brave little woman broke 
down and sobbed out a few broken words to 
her husband of how desolate she had been, 
and how happy she was, now she knew he 
still loved her, well, there wasn’t a dry eye 
in the room, excepting the old man’s. 

“ He sat as if stunned for a few moments. 
Then he rose up from his chair with a curse, 
and shook his fist at his son: 

“ ‘ Go your own way! I’ve done with 
you,* he shouted. ‘ You fool, go your own 
way! I’ve slaved and slaved, and lived a 
hard life that you might be a gentleman— 
never that you should marry Sam Johnson’s 
daughter—Sam Johnson, who tried to ruin 
me, bad luck to him. But I’ve made my 
ile. I’m a rich man, and he’s only a 
eggarly grog-shanty keeper.* 

* The old man fell back in his chair. 

“ ‘ I’ll have none of his blood in my house! 1 
he roared with an oath. ‘ Clear out of this, 
bag and baggage, both of you.* 

“ He shook his clenched hand at his son: 

“ ‘ You’re a beggar,* he screamed. ‘ Do 
you understand ? You’re a beggar. Never 
a shilling of my money shall you touch: 

> Sam Johnson did a fine thing when he 
married his daughter to a beggar.* 

“ Then followed more oaths. Duke drew 
Lucy out of the room: I went up to old 
Elderwood to try to quiet him, for he sat 
awearing away with dilated eyes and swollen 
veins, and I really feared he would have a fit: 

“ After a bit he got quiet, and then he told 
me his tale: It’s pitiable enough in its way t 


though a pretty common one, I fancy: I 
won’t bore you with it. Enough to say, that 
Sam Johnson had been his ruin in his early 
life, but had shared his punishment— 
though from the evidence he (Sam) gave, it 
was a touch and go that Elderwood, to use 
his own words, did not ‘ swing for it.’ ‘ It * 
being ‘ burglary ’ with violence. 

“ However, they both came out to 
Australia as convicts, and afterwards became 
ticket-of-leave men, and deadly, sworn 
enemies to the end of their days. 

“ It was hardly wonderful that Elderwood 
should resent his son marrying the daughtei* 
of such a scoundrel as Sam seems to have 
been all his life. Still, Duke did it in 
ignorance; and, whatever her father was, 
Lucy was the sweetest woman I ever saw, 
and as good, I feel sure, as sweet. 

“ I tried to argue with the old navvy, but 
it was useless; and the next day I left the 
Hall, and never saw him again. I heard of 
his death some six months later.” 

“ I suppose he forgave his son before he 
died, and left him all bis money ? ” said 
Lawson. 

“ No,” answered Morris, rousing himself 
out of a sort of dream, “ not exactly. Elder¬ 
wood wasn’t built that way. lie never 
forgave—it was his boast that lie did not. 
His will, dated three days after the row with 
his son, left every penny of his money to 
various Melbourne charities.” 

“ And Duke ? ” I asked. “ I)o you know 
if he ever repented his marriage ? I should 
like to think of him as happy, and Lucy, too. 
She was a brick, in a sort of way, to give him 
up, though moralists might say differently.” 

For answer, Morris put his hand into his 
pocket and took out a letter. 

“ Curiously enough,” he said, as he turned 
to a particular paragraph on the closely 
written sheet, “ this came by the last mail: 
Listen: 

“ Yes, old chap (the letter ran), as yon ask. 
I’ll tell you. We have had our dark days, but 
who hasn’t T Somehow, we’ve pulled through. 
There’s nothing like clean hands, and a clear con¬ 
science, say I, to battle with the world; and now 
I think the tide has turned at last. This year my 
icture was accepted at the Royal Academy, and 
ung on the line. I don’t regret the loss of my 
father’s fortune, for, if I had had it, I should never 
have made a name. And as for my Lucy—my 
wife, Morris, old boy—she’s more precious to me 
every year of my life. For ten years she has been 
my good angel. Without her, what should I do T 
What should I have been ? ' A rich man, with 
ten thousand a year 1 ’ you’ll say. Perhaps— 
but I am richer still than that, for I have won a 
wife ‘ whose price is far beyond rubies.* ** 

The letter was signed “ Duke Elderwood.’* 
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T HE train just stops at the station, and 
then should go on further, for it only 
waits two minutes—the time neces¬ 
sary for giving up and receiving the mail; 
The station is a small one, and it is but 
rarely a passenger leaves or boards the train 
there. 

But to-day, for the first time, a large 
crowd of peasants was on the platform 
talking loudly, some bidding farewell to 
young men with bunches of box in their 
caps. These were young reservists from the 

not distant village of K-, who had been 

called on to attend the usual drills, which 
lasted three weeks; but there had been some 
talk of a coming war, and this was now 
being discussed by the peasants, who bade 
the young men farewell, as though they 
were to be absent for a long time—or, 
perhaps, would never again return home. 

All had gathered near the old, long, 
third-class compartment, which is close 
to the engine, a position of prominence 
that has been forced on the third-class 
passengers, sad experience having shown that, 
in case of accident, the foremost cars, with 
their occupants, are torn to pieces, and thus 
they help to preserve the other cars for 
which higher fares are charged. 

At the last moment, as the prolonged 
sound of the whistle was heard, and the 
train began to move slowly forward, a 
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beautiful girl sprang dexterously upon the 
step of the car, and handed a bunch of 
flowers to a tall, blue-eyed soldier, who 
looked out of the window, grasped the 
flowers, and shook the girl’s hand warmly. 

The train started ere the young people 
had had time to exchange a single word. 

Soon the train disappeared behind a hill. 
The sun was scorching, sending down his 
farewell upon that black hill in fierce, 
burning rays—then he sank to rest. 

Past the deserted, silent fields the train 
rushed with the speed of lightning. The 
lamps in the train were lighted. The young 
men began to unfasten the parcels of pro¬ 
visions and help themselves to whatever 
had been provided for their journey. Then 
suddenly a piercing whistle was heard, 
and the train stood still. 

“ What has happened ? Have we come 
to a station ? ” asked the youths, looking 
through the windows into the darkness; 
But they could see nothing. “ The train 
has stopped in the midst of a deserted field; 
probably there is some obstacle in the way— 
I eee a red light,” said one. 

It was true; close to the next signal-box 
a red lantern had been hung out. as a signal; 
This meant that the nearest bridge was 
damaged, and the train must wait until 
morning, until the repairs had been done. 

“ Those who like can leave the train ! “ 
Ltd., in the United Statee of America. 
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shouted the guard, opening the carriage 
doors. 

In a short time the soldiers found them¬ 
selves in the open fields, where they decided 
to sleep. They threw themselves on the 
soft grass, fixed their eyes on the twinkling 
stars, that sparkled overhead like diamonds 
in the dark sky, and let their thoughts 
wander away to their native village. 

Gradually conversation ceased, and all 
was still. The only sound that broke the 
stillness of the night was the calm breathing 
of twenty young men. 

Only Mladen Raytchef could not sleep. It 
was he to whom the young girl handed 
the bunch of flowers. He did not want to 
banish the girl’s form from his eyes or 
thoughts. He beheld her now just as he had 
seen her in the last moment of parting; 
blushing, weary with fast running, her black 
eyes frightened yet full of fire, and wet with 
emotion, and her lips, red as coral, on which 
the sweet, unspoken words of farewell still 
lingered. 

He saw her yet, and his hand that clasped 
the flowers she had given him at the moment 
of parting still trembled from her touch. 
And in his soul there awoke a strange, 
mysterious feeling, a feeling of being dead, 
and he longed earnestly to see someone, 
to tell someone of this feeling so difficult 
to express or define—so impossible to under¬ 
stand—that lay heavy as a stone on his 
breast. It seemed to him that his soul, 
his heart, himself, had remained at the 
station, and that here on the grass lay a 
different, an unknown Mladen. 

His suffering had its origin in the fact 
that for the last few days he had not met 
Canka, be had seen her only at the moment 
of his departure, and then only for an 
instant. They had not been able to 
exchange even a single word, and they had 
so much —so much to tell each other. 

It was evident that the poor girl had come 
secretly to bid him farewell—and she had 
scarcely come in time. And when he looked 
at her he knew her heart was full of pain 
and despair ! He alone was the cause of her 
distress. The day before he bad gone to 
her father, Milosch Earajelof, a tchorbaya,* 
a proud, irascible peasant, who sometimes, 
however, showed signs of having a good 
heart; he found him taking leave of his guests. 

“ Bayf Milosch, I am leaving to-morrow 

* In Turkish, a landlord, but generally means a 
wealthy farmer. 

t Less formal than Mister. Used in Bulgaria 
to avoid saying “ you ” or “ Mister.*’ 


with the reservists, I have come to takf 
leave of you, and to ask your blessing.” 

Tchorbaya Milosch was astonished. For 
years he had hated Mladen’s father, an 
inveterate revolutionist, a very stubborn 
man, but a man of rare honesty, who had 
remained a revolutionist until his death; 
Milosch used disdainfully to call him 
komita,* and as his father’s heir, he also 
hated Mladen, who was, like his father, 
obstinate, a swaggerer, and disliked him, 
Milosch; he was, therefore, surprised when 
the young man came to bid him farewell, 
and ask his blessing. 

“ Going, are you? that is good—they will 
make a man of you there—the late Raytchef 
made you the son of a dog! May God 
pardon him ! ” added Milosch. 

“ Do not say anything against my father, 
Bay Milosch,” said Mladen, deeply moved | 
“you annoyed him enough alive.” 

“ Eh ! What do you say ? Was he a 
child ? Enough that you go—then get 
away! ” cried Milosch, casting an angry 
glance at the youth. 

“ I am going, but first I ought to say 
two things to you, that you must keep well 
in mind.” 

“ Tell me, and I will judge.” 

“ When I return alive from the army-* 

“ If you don’t return, it will not make a 
hole in Heaven,” interrupted Milosch. 

“ But, if I return, I shall ask Canka of 
you. Remember this, and do not give her 
to anyone else in the meantime.” 

On hearing these insolent words, Milosch 
stared at the youth, to see if he were not 
laughing at him ; but no, there was nothing 
in Mladen’s appearance that pointed to a 
joke, his demeanour was bold and resolute ; 
and seeing this Milosch broke out in con¬ 
temptuous wrath: 

“ You son of a dog ! You wish to marry my 
daughter! But who would marry you, you 
lazy pig ? Do you hear; let a man ask for a 
priest, when he is set on by dogs in the 
village.” 

“ But Canka wishes to marry me; we love 
each other! ” replied Mladen, much enraged; 

Milosch burst out laughing, and, thrusting 
his hands into the pockets of his Turkish 
pantaloons, he turned and went away. 

“ Do you hear,” Mladen called after him— 
** you must not give Canka away to anyone 


* Name given by Turks to all revolutionaries, 
Bulgarians, Macedonians, etc. To the komitaa 
Bulgaria is largely indebted for her independence, 
but by the wealthy peasants from the Turkish 
regions they are regarded with contempt. 
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before I return ; if you do, I will send you 
hence with smoke.’* 

And the youth went his way, followed by 
abuse and maledictions from Milosch. 

Lying on the grass, Mladen remembered 
all this, and he glowed with fierce rage. 

“ I will kill them and myself, if the old 
man gives her to anyone else ! ” But he 
soon grew calm again under the influence 
of more pleasing thoughts. 

He saw his village. It rested quietly 
under the starry heavens. Near the in- 
closure of Milosch’s farm the stream mur¬ 
mured as it flowed along beneath the shade 
of the old willows; the geese were asleep 
on its banks ; there was silence in the court¬ 
yard, save that sometimes the pear-tree 
rustled, and the leaves of the beans whispered 
together; Unde* the pear-tree was the shed 
where the loom was kept; and there Canka 
slept. All the household was asleep, save 
Canka. 

How delighted she would be, if she 
suddenly heard him calling her in whispers, 
if they could see each other and discuss, 
without hindrance, everything that had 
lain on their hearts at the moment of 
parting. What bliss it would be! 

Suddenly an idea flashed through bis 
brain; suppose he went and saw her ? It 
still wanted some six or seven hours to 
davbreak; time enough to have visited his 
beloved had she been at the other end of 
the world, instead of within an hour’s 
distance! Without pausing to reflect he 
made up his mind. 

The stars shone forth silently in the blue 
sky. There was silence everywhere, broken 
only by the loud snoring of the soldiers* 
Mladen rose cautiously, crossed the fields 
at a rapid pace, and proceeded along the 
railway line. Soon he disappeared in the 
darkness of night. 

« * . « * * 

It was already past midnight when Mladen, 
intoxicated by the sweet interview with his 
well-beloved, started from the village to the 
railway-station, and thence along the line. 

Up to the present no one had seen him, 
no one met him. The village was deserted 
as though everyone in it were dead. This 
pleased him, for he desired that his visit 
and its object might remain a secret to all. 

Now for the first time it occurred to him 
that he had been guilty of a breach of 
military discipline, that his action bad been 
rather foolish—but it had been beyond 
his strength to resist going. 

He hurried on, not knowing the time, 
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and fearing morning would dawn before 
he reached the train. Faster and faster 
he ran. The wind rose and began to whistle 
round the fences and among the walnut-trees. 

Mladen was already far away in the 
fields, when a great light on his left attracted 
his attention. He looked back, and saw 
yellow flames fanned by the wind issuing 
from the sheaves on the distant plain; 
the fire took possession of sheaf after sheaf, 
and stack after stack, making two rivers 
of flame. 

Suddenly Mladen heard footsteps near 
by. He looked up frightened, and saw 
two shadows in front of him ; they were 
peasants from his own village, and, jumping 
dexterously into the hedge, he crept 
cautiously forward, persuaded that he had 
not been recognised. 

Calmed by this thought, he ran forward, 
and once more stood up to look upon the 
fire. The sight caused him intense suffering 
—how many works of man were lost—in the 
twinkling of an eye, that which the toil 
of man had won was turned to ashes, and 
no human power could save anything from 
this sea of fire. 

Undoubtedly this fire had been lighted 
by the hand of some malefactor. To 
Mladen it appeared as an evil omen, but the 
ominous glare of the flaming fire accom¬ 
panied him everywhere. When at length 
a hill concealed it from his view, Mladen 
felt more at ease. 

On reaching the place where his com¬ 
panions were still sleeping soundly, he 
dropped on the ground near them, and fell 
fast asleep ; the same moment the pale pink 
morning star appeared in the still, dark 
background of Heaven. 

The sun rose, the bridge was repaired, 
the train rushed forward, and in the after¬ 
noon they stopped at the town, which was the 
end of their journey. 

The next morning Mladen was summoned 
before his chief. He wondered what was 
the reason of the summons. But his 
wonder changed to terror, and his face 
grew white when on entering he saw 
Canka’s father, Milosch, in company with 
his chief. 

“ Did anyone see me ? ” he wondered: 
“ Ob, no—no one knows of my visit. Milosch 
evidently wishes to complain of me for 
threatening him the other day, but that will 
do me no harm.** 

The officer’s glance was very stem; 
Milosch was very angry. Mladen stood 
like a statue. 
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“ Mladen Raytchef, did you leave the 
cpot when you were waiting before the 
damaged bridge ? ” asked the officer. 

Mladen understood then that his journey 
to the village was known to everyone ; he 
had evidently been recognised by the two 
peasants whom he had seen on the way, 
and they had reported the matter. He 
determined not to lie, but to confess the 
whole truth, and courageously bear the 
punishment. But one thing he would not 
say—he would not utter a single word about 
his meeting with Canka ! No, under no cir¬ 
cumstances would he bring shame on the girl. 

To the question of his chief, N Mladen 
replied that he had visited his village. 

“ What did you do there ? ” 

Mladen remained silent. 

“ You lie ! ” shrieked Milosch in anger ; 
“you did not come to our village, you 
came to our fields.” 

This was a surprise for Mladen. Ap¬ 
parently no one knew of his meeting with 
Canka. This gave him pleasure. But why 
was Milosch so angry ? 

“ What were you doing in Milosch’s 
fields ? ” asked the officer, who deemed 
it unnecessary to ask why he went to the 
village, being convinced that Mladen had 
not been there. 

Now for tne first time Mladen understood 
of what he was accused. The burnt stacks 
belonged to Milosch, and he suspected him 
of having lighted the fire—suspected him 
of this terrible crime! The idea 
exasperated him, yet he answered quietly : 

“ I went to the village; I did not go to 
Milosch’s fields, nor did I seek anything 
there.” Once more the two peasants 
recurred to his mind, he certainly owed 
this trouble to them. 

The officer grew grave; “ Then why did 
you threaten Milosch the other day ? ” he 
queried, pointing to Canka’s father. 

Mladen looked at Milosch in dismay. 

“ Why do you pretend to be ignorant ? ” 
cried Milosch. “Ask him, please, sir, if 
he did not say he would make me depart 
in smoke.” 

“ Answer ! ” commanded the officer. 

“ I did say so,” replied Mladen. 

This frank reply surprised the officer— 
he liked it exceedingly; Mladen had won his 
sympathy, but unfortunately all the cir¬ 
cumstances were against him . The officer 
had not the least doubt that the real 
criminal stood before him. 

“ Take him to the guard-house,” he com¬ 
manded the soldier on dutyj 


When Mladen had left the room, the 
officer said to Milosch : 

“ It is straDge ; this boy is not like a-” 

“ Ah, he is a perfect scoundrel, captain. 
Did he not answer as if at confession ? What 
can be expected from the son of a komita 
father ? ” interrupted Milosch briskly. 

The officer looked at him sternly, and 
left the room. According to the existing 
lawB, the offender was handed over to the 
civil authorities. 

Never yet had a case of this kind seemed 
so clear—never had it been dealt with 
so promptly—never had the jury passed 
sentence with so clear a conscience. The 
proofs of his guilt were so neat, so con¬ 
vincing, that even the lawyer who defended 
Mladen, although he continually denied 
his guilt, regarded him as guilty, and limited 
his defence to asking leave to urge extenuat¬ 
ing circumstances, and thus to lessen his 
penalty. Mladen was sentenced to three 
years’ imprisonment. 

« « • • • 

For five months Mladen had been in prisons 

Then one day the young prisoner was 
much disconcerted at seeing Milosch, Canka’s 
father, enter his cell with the sergeant of 
gendarmes. 

“ My boy,” cried Milosch, breathing 
heavily, “ cheer up, you are free, you are 
innocent, my dear child. That accursed 
Stano burnt my stacks, he has confessed 
to it. Come along.” 

Mladen, much astonished, was unable 
to believe his ears. The sergeant con¬ 
firmed the statement, and read the order 
of the president of the court that Mladen 
should be set free. 

“ My son, will you forgive me for doing 
you this wrong ? I ask you to forgive 
me,” said Milosch meekly; he was almost 
in tears. “ Why did you not tell the truth ? 
See what we have done.” 

“ Indeed, I did tell you the truth. Bay 
Milosch, that evening I had not seen your 
fields.” 

M Well, I believe you now—but, when you 
were asked in court, why did you not say 
what you were doing in the village, and 
whom you saw there ? ” 

Mladen thought for a moment, then he 
said: “ Why did I not explain! For 
Canka’s sake.” 

“ What! For Canka’s sake ? ” 

“ I went to the village to say * Good-bye * 
to Canka, and then we took an oath to 
marry. Could I have mentioned Canka’s 
name ? Could I have cast blame on her ? ” 
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He was looking straight into Milosch’s 
eyes, but a feeling that was not anger 
overpowered him; 

“ True ! Yes, child—you love each other, 
then ? That is why Canka has been so sad; 
but she did not say a word. Well, well, 
kiss my hand, and ask me to give her to 
you, and let everyone be happy.” 

“ You do well, Milosch, because I would 
take her by force as a soldier! ” exclaimed 
Mladen, kissing his hand. 

Milosch looked him straight in the eyes; 

“ And if I gave her to another, would you 
still set me on fire ? ” 

“ Well, Bay Milosch—you know me well!" 

“From henceforth call me father, do 
you hear ?—father; don’t make a mistake, 
Komita,” said Milosch, feigning anger, yet 
smiling, as he went out of the prison gates. 

That same evening the betrothal of 
Mladen and Canka took place in accordance 
with the wish of the now happy Milosch; 
and a week later they were married. 

Whilst the village orchestra was still 


playing in the village the news suddenly 
spread of the commencement of the Servo- 
Bulgarian war. 

The next day Mladen went to the battle¬ 
field. 

Vain were the intreaties and tears of his 
young wife, who was in despair. Mladen 
was inexorable. At the request of Milosch, 
the military authorities granted Mladen a 
week’s furlough, but he declined it, saying : 
“So long as an enemy remains in it, my 
fatherland is my wife, my family, my 
treasure, my all.” 

And he went from one festival to another 
—a festival of blood. 

And he did not return; he left his brave 
bones on the hills of Carybrod. And as a 
remembrance, Canka had one son—a lovely 
blue-eyed angel, but terrible, screeching, 
and obstinate. Often when the boy had 
scratched his hands, the grandfather would 
say, as he kissed his plump cheeks : “ Exactly 
like his father; real komita! an obstinate 
komita! ” 


NORVIK’S OLD MAN. * * * * * 

By ANNA WAHLENBERG. (From the Swedish. Translated ly 
C. E. Pochin and Alice Stronach.) 


Anna WaUenberg is one of the best-known of Sweden s women writers of to-day. Her 
books and her short stories are widely read in Germany in German translations , as well as 
in the original, and there was eager competition in Germany for the right to translate her 
latest book , “ Den syndiga garrda manniskan ” {Two Kinds of People); Anna Wahlenberg , 
who uses Tier maiden name as nom de plume, is the widow of a journalist. She is stUl 
in early middle life and much fine work may yet be expected from her pen. 


H IGH MASS had not yet begun in 
Osmo’s old church,'nor was there a 
large congregation awaiting it. People 
had too much on their minds to think of 
church-going. Harder times than the 
resent had never been known or even 
eard of. 

The year before the King had been killed 
by a cannon-ball in the trenches of Frederiks- 
hall, and, when the people could not pay the 
taxes entailed by the war that he had brought 
on the country, the Russians had come 
down to seize these by force and violence; 
Their ships were spread along the whole 
length of the coast, burning, murdering, 
plundering. 

Neither life nor limb was safe; Everyone 
must be ready to flee from house or land, 
whatever the hour might be. Money and 
plate were buried and cattle hidden in the 
woods, so it was unwise to risk long absences 
from these cherished possessions. 
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A few parishioners stood on the church 
hill, waiting for the bell to summon them. 
Some had come from the nearest farmhouses 
and could easily be warned in case of danger. 
Others again—their houses having been 
plundered and burnt—had no longer a home, 
and were now living in their boats, 
sheltered by the reeds in some unsuspected 
creek. 

Their faces wore an expression of gloomy 
rage, as they stood grouped closely together, 
conversing in whispers. They 6poke of 
their own sufferings and those of others, 
and also of the rumours brought by men 
who were flying in despair. 

At Himmelso, they said, the enemy had 
encountered a woman with two children, 
who was unable to fly to the wood, and 
had forced her to show them the way to 
the nearest manor. Carrying a child under 
each arm, she had been driven before them 
with lashes from a whip. But as she 
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passed over a footbridge she had thrown one 
child into the water, and then thrown her¬ 
self in with the other child. 

An old woman shook her head sadly at this 
terrible story. But she could tell of some¬ 
thing still worse. Near her house was a 
limestone mountain which ran down to 
the sea. A few fathoms from the foot it 
projected and formed a kind of shelf. 
There the enemy had placed a number of 
women and children whom they had taken 
risoners. These could go neither up nor 
own, but must stay there to perish of hunger. 

Was the story true ? Could it be pos¬ 
sible ? The listeners looked at one an¬ 
other and wondered. But no story could 
be too terrible to believe in these days, when 
everyone was haunted by terror, and 
many of those present mourned a murdered 
relative and thought himself fortunate to 
have escaped from the enemy unharmed. 

“ They are where one leasts expects them,” 
said a peasant. “ They go far into the 
country, and take everything that comes 
in their way. Have you heard about the 
church bells at Sorunda ? ” “ Yes ? No ? 
Nothing certain ? ” Then they should 
hear. He had been told the news by a lad 
who had run for his life with a message 
to one of the manor-houses. As the lad 
already knew the man who told the story, 
he had given him, while resting, the in¬ 
formation which he now repeated. 

The enemy had forced their way up to 
Sorunda, and even the church had roused 
no feeling of reverence in their minds. Not 
content with the sacred plate, they 
coveted the church bells, and so had climbed 
to the tower and brought all three of these 
down;" Two of the bells were small, but 
the third was strong and powerful. So 
beautiful was its tone that it was like a 
song. It penetrated for a distance of two 
miles, and when the people heard the sound, 
they would fold their hands together. 

Some means must be found for removing 
the bells, so three pairs of oxen had been 
yoked together for the smaller bells, and 
four to draw the larger bell. But on reach¬ 
ing the hill at Falenas, the oxen could go no 
further. They stumbled and fell, and there 
lay the great bell in the ditch. There it 
still, for they refused even to try to get it 
out. In its fall, it had come in contact 
with a stone, and, if ever it was restored 
to its former place, it would sing a totally 
different song—one that would tell a tale of 
plunder both now and in the future. 

“ In Sorunda! ” said one to another. 
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“ Have they really come so far into the 
country ? ” 

Faces grew paler. Hitherto they had 
felt comparatively safe at Osmo, but this 
was an unexpected blow. 

“ Yes,” said a fisherman, “ no place is 
safe now. Their ships are everywhere— 
south, north, in creeks and sounds. The 
people round Nyna are expecting them; 
An acquaintance of mine who came in with 
a cargo of herrings this morning saw sail a 
down in the bay.” 

The circle turned their eyes towards an 
old man of short stature, squarely-built and 
strong, who was listening to their con¬ 
versation. They could see that by the way 
his keen eyes glittered now and then; Still, 
he did not utter a word. 

It was Tor of Norvik, otherwise known 
as Norvik’s old man, and his farm was at 
Nynashallet. Calm and unmoved, there he 
stood. Had he heard what was passing ? 

“ Tor,” said one of the peasants, “ did 
you hear that the enemy are approaching 
Nynashallet ? ” 

“ Yes, I heard,” said the old man with 
quiet self-possession. “ If our Lord has led 
me here to-day, He will surely continue to 
guide me and bring me Home at last,” he 
replied, after a few moments. 

The people still gazed fixedly at him, 
but no one remonstrated, for he was held 
in universal respect. He was a wonderful 
old man, and had one specially remarkable 
attribute, which inclined some people to tjie 
belief that he understood magic arts. He 
could always carry his point. If he spoke 
at a parish meeting, he had only to say a few 
words and everyone would agree with him. 

In a quarrel he always came off victorious 
—no one knew why, for he never used force, 
craft, or any form of artifice. He directed 
women, servants, and children almost with¬ 
out opening his mouth, never referring to a 
matter twice, and frequently expressed 
his wishes by his looks. 

Even soulless animals crouched obediently 
before him, as before no others. No wild 
bull or he-goat attempted to hurt him; no 
dog was heard to bark when he came near. He 
was a man who had made himself respected; 

The bells began to ring, chiming with 
feverish eagerness, as if they wished to call 
those who still lingered, those whom they 
were accustomed to gather round them. 
The road was deserted ; no late-comers were 
in sight. There were only the people who 
stood on the church hill. 

These trooped in slowly and silently, 
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seating themselves on the benches without 
being able to disperse the emptiness in 
that great House of God. 

Then the Psalm struck up. Sadly and 
feebly it echoed through the vaulted roof. 
The men’s voices helped but little. They 
did not praise and honour the Lord. It 
seemed as if they had turned their faces 
away and forgotten Him. Nor was the 
altar-service celebrated with its accustomed 
solemnity. The celebrant’s voice sounded 
harsh and uneasy, as if he had something 
on his mind that prevented him from 
trying to stimulate the minds of his hearers 
to devotion. 

When he left the altar and began to sing 
the Psalms once more, the congregation 
moved restlessly on their seats, and looked 
round them. Not for a single hour could they 
rest in peace, not even in the House of God. 

Then, quite suddenly, before the verse 
of the Psalm was ended, the pastor entered 
his pulpit. He did not lower his head in 
prayer, but hastily stretched out his arms 
towards the assembled congregation. 

“ My friends,” he exclaimed, in a voice 
that rose above the singing of the Psalm, 
for he did not stop to sign to the sacristan; 
“ My friends, a message has come that 
watch-fires are burning on the mountains at 
Nynashallet. The enemy are approaching 
it. If there is anyone here who comes from 
that neighbourhood, he must think of house 
and home.” 

A Psalm-book was heard to close. One 
of the upright figures leant forward in its 
seat in the way customary at the close of 
divine service. And then a short man, erect 
and strong, wearing a grey, home-made 
coat, and supporting himself on the stone 
floor with the help of a stick, passed out at 
the church door. 

It was Norvik’s old man. He alone lived 
at Nvnashallet. 

“ Is there no one who will help him ? ” 
asked the pastor. Men and women alike 
rose from their seats. They would not 
have thought of offering assistance, but these 
words recalled them to a sense of duty. 

In a moment the church was empty; 
No sermon was preached that Sunday; 
It was important that they should be in 
time to save as much as possible. They were 
all younger than he, and they hurried 
while he walked, yet his steady, even step 
placed him among the foremost, calm and 
erect, his small eyes keenly observant, 
seeming to reconnoitre in all directions. 

Soon they caught sight of the beacon 
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fires. The warning flames shot up from 
three or four mountains, now glimmering 
faintly, now stretching their fiery tongues 
far up towards Heaven, as if to collect 
all their strength in order urgently to 
implore speedy assistance. 

The sight gave new impetus to hurrying 
footsteps, and soon glimpses of the creek 
were visible through the wood that fringed 
the cliff. But no ships were to be seen; 
Had the enemy already launched their 
boats, or were they so securely hidden 
as to be invisible ? 

Now the farm was within ten minutes’ 
distance, and one after another slackened 
speed in order to take breath. At a turn 
in the road, figures were seen coming hastily 
in their direction. These proved to be 
Tor’s nearest relations. They were driving 
cattle, carrying on their backs cooking 
utensils, sacks, and a variety of things. 

“ Tor ! Tor ! ” shouted the man who 
ran first. “ Hurry home and save our 
farm if you can. They are there already.” 

Scarcely had he said this, when Tor’s sons, 
his wife, his daughter-in-law, and his 
grandchild came in sight. In wild confusion 
they had rushed forth, not even bringing a 
few necessaries of life. 

“ Father,” called the eldest son, as he 
drew near. “ We have brought nothing 
but our guns. I seized on mine and yours 
as well. There are many against us, but 
if you wish it we will turn back. We 
could not drag Kerstin any further than 
the gate. She pulled herself free and ran 
back. They will take her life first.” 

Kerstin was the speaker’s sister who had 
always been mentally defective. Poor girl! 
she had not understood the danger she was 
in, and wanted to stay and guard house and 
home. 

“So—o,” said Norvik’s old man, as his 
lips closed firmly. But when his son offered 
him the gun, he pushed it away, and at the 
same moment turned into a small path 
which led to the fields, but not directly to 
his farm. 

The others followed him with wonder 
and irresolution. One after another 
ventured on a question; He made no 
answer, but proceeded up the path with 
slow, sure steps. 

At last they began to understand. He 
wanted to reach the mountain brow from 
which he could see his farm. He wanted 
to see his home once more before it was 
swallowed up by the flames. That was it. 

They were right. “ Father ! father 1 ’* 
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called one of the sons in a low voice. “ Do 
not go on. They see you. They will shoot. 
Shej are so near.” 

His father did not reply. He went on 
ind soon reached the crest of the hill 
whence he could look down on the farm 
with cottages and farm-buildings lying 
beneath, at so short a distance that the 
people who moved about there could almost 
be recognised. 

His sons had crept stealthily along the 
fields, until they reached the steep precipice, 
where they lay hidden by sloe-bushes, 
through which they peeped out. But, on 
starting up, they saw what had happened 
to their home. 

The enemy were still at work, carrying off 
everything in the shape of food or valuables. 
The barley on the farm was cut, and many 
of the dark-bearded men were busy piling 
the straw in heaps, while others were 
lighting a torch of tarred yarn to set fire 
to these. 

In the doorway stood Kerstin, held fast 
by two laughing fellows. She was struggling 
furiously with her arms, and her eyes, fixed 
on the glowing torch, gleamed with the 
strange light peculiar to insanity. Her 
feeble brain was possessed by the idea that 
she must protect the house and farm, and 
she had evidently intended to throw herself 
on the torch and tear it from the incendiary’s 
hand. 

“ Shall I shoot ? ” whispered the younger 
brother, as he lay among the sloe-bushes, 
and he took aim with his gun. But the 
other held him back. 

“ No,” said he ; “ that would mean death 
to our father.” 

Just then they saw to their surprise that 
the robbers had stopped in the midst of their 
work. Those who carried sackB on their 
backs stood still. Those who were leading 
cattle stopped suddenly. The men who 
were holding Kerstin loosed their hold. 
The man who had just brought the burning 
torch close to the heaps of straw drew back. 
All seemed to be listening as though they 
heard something wonderful. Then they 
spoke to one another and looked round. 

Suddenly all eyes were turned towards 
the brow of the hill. They must have seen 
the old man up there, but they did not raise 
their guns, only stood terrified, their faces 
full of frightened questioning. 

The brothers behind the sloe-bushes 
turned involuntarily towards their father. 
There-he stood, erect and calm as ever, in the 
home-made coat which reached to his feet. 


He fixed his eyes with a piercing gaze on 
the plunderers, and stretched out his stick 
towards the bay with a commanding 
gesture. 

In a moment the dark, fierce men had 
thrown down everything they had in their 
hands. The animals were released. Kerstin 
was set free. The torch burnt itself out on 
the grass. The enemy rushed hastily over 
the meadows down to the creek, boarded 
their ships, hoisted their sails, and steered 
out into the bay. 

But Norvik’s old man went, calmly as 
ever, with his accustomed slow step down 
to the farm, and began to take in all the 
things that were burnt and strewn about. 
His sons, his wife, his daughter-in-law, 
and all those from far and near who had 
been with him, followed now, but none dared 
to address him, so strange did he seem, so 
wonderful were the things that had hap¬ 
pened before their eyes. 

So they gathered round Kerstin instead. 
She could tell them how it was that the 
enemy had ceased to plunder and had gone 
on its way. 

The girl stood looking towards the sky. 
“ They heard voices that called them 
away,” she answered ; “ voices that said : 
‘ Go to your own, and leave others in peace.’ 
No one could doubt this.” 

Kerstin’s tale never varied. “ But,” 
asked one of her brothers, “how was it 
that the Russians could understand 
Swedish ? ” 

“ The voices spoke to them in their own 
language and to me in mine,” replied 
Kerstin. “ There are voices everywhere 
in the air. They can do great things, if any 
influence helps them to sound. My father 
can do that. It was he who stood on the 
mountain, and gave them sound.” 

Everyone knew that Kerstin was some¬ 
what feeble-minded, so, expressing some 
pity for her, they sought a better explana¬ 
tion. The enemy must have mistaken 
Norvik’s old man for someone else, perhaps 
for one of themselves. They might easily 
have believed that he was warning them 
of some danger that threatened. That was 
the natural explanation. 

But, here and there in the country 
districts, there are still people who speak 
of Norvik’s old man, long after his death. 
They firmly believe that he was acquainted 
with magic arts and that there are many 
voices in the air that would be heard and 
obeyed, if only there were any who knew 
how to give them utterance. 
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The strange stoty of an unexpected inheritance . 


“ TT E looks a king,” thought Armstrong 

JtjL —Lieutenant, R.N.—as he sur¬ 
veyed his friend. 

Robert D’Estelle—a big, brown-bearded 
man—lay at his ease, in white silk shirt and 
white ducks, stretched at full length in his 
cane chair. He was reading his mail, which 
the Naval officer, paying his bi-yearly 
regulation visit to the Isle of Caya, had just 
brought ashore. Armstrong admired 
D’Estelle hugely—there was an air about 
him. And something of a king he was 
indeed, for the Isle of Caya was his own 
personal property, whereon the setting sun 
of the tropics now threw deep, cool shadows. 

Here he lived alone, in his bungalow 

E erched half-way up a green hill that rose 
om the sea, with only his dogs for company, 
a few colonists who grew fruit on his island 
under his benign protection, and his native 
servants. 

D’Estelle read his mail in deep preoccupa¬ 
tion, and Armstrong grew sentimental to 
the tune of the soft airs played by D’Estelle’s 
swarthy band. It was all so jolly, he 
thought, on this little gay island rising from 
the sea; 

Such a place for a pair of lovers, thought 
Armstrong. Indeed, the one thing missing 
was a white woman’s living face. This was 
an old thought that Armstrong had never 
dared voice, for within the bungalow, 
hanging on every wall, standing on every 
table, were pictures of an English girl, all 
copies taken by various processes of an 
ivory miniature that hung apart in a place 
of honour—and of these pictures D’Estelle 
had never spoken, and his friend knew him 
too well to cross-examine. 

D’Estelle looked up suddenly from a 
paper on which he had been frowning for a 
full half hour. 

44 What’s up ? ” he asked. 44 You look 
dumpy, Armstrong.” 

44 I’m only green and mad with envy,” 
said the Lieutenant. 44 I’m thinking that 
one of us is an infernally lucky dog, and the 
other a miserable cur. Here am I, a slave 
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to routine and hard work, with only my 
visits twice a year to you to make life bear¬ 
able ; and there are you, living all the year 
round in Paradise—the blooming King of 
Caya ! ” And the Lieutenant heaved a sigh 
as he sank back in his chair and surveyed 
the prospect, and found it very good. 

44 What would you do if Caya were 
yours ? ” asked D’Estelle, amused at his 
old friend’s unwonted enthusiasm. 

“ Do ? Why, marry,” cried Armstrong, 
and blushed furiously at his recklessness.- 
44 Marry,” he went on, to carry it off, 44 and 
live happily ever after.” 

44 Well,” said D’Estelle, 44 get out your 
banns. Caya is yours and everything in it: 
3 give the whole lot to you for ever and a 
day, with my blessing.” 

He laughed; and lieutenant Armstrong, 
R.N., came near to having a fit. 44 What do 
you mean ? ” he cried. 

44 1 mean I’m tired of Caya,” said 
D’Estelle. 44 1 mean it’s yours. I’m going 
home—and I’ve no more use for a tropical 
island. I give it to the best of my friends.” 

Armstrong could only stare in blank 
amazement. 

44 Have you ever heard of a fellow called 
Rycroft ? ” went on D’Estelle. 44 He’s just 
left me the whole of his fortune, my solicitor 
writes, which amounts to more thousands 
than I’d care to count, and with it, his place 
in Sussex. But I can’t say I’ve ever heard 
his name before. It appears that I once 
fished him out of a salmon river in Scotland, 
where he was drowning—and because of this, 
and because he seems to have discovered 
that I’m a sort of cousin fifty times removed, 
and because he couldn’t find any other kith 
or kin to leave his wealth to—he’s left it all 
to me. And I’m off home to enjoy it. And 
Caya is yours.” 

Protestations from Armstrong, incredulous 
questionings, declarations that D’Estelle 
had gone suddenly mad, refusals to hear 
another word on the subject; finally, 
delighted and overwhelming thanks, thanks, 
thanks, occupied a full hour. 

Ltd., in the United States of America . 
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“ And now for a drink to your health and 
happiness, and then to bed,” said D’Estelle 
at the end of this time, when the sudden 
tropic night had fallen. “ To-morrow I 
will come aboard with you, and you may 
set me on the way to old England. I shall 
arrive—let me see, it’s August now—about 
October—just in time for the hunting. And 
won’t a season’s hunting go down well, 
after ten years without the sight of a fox’s 
brush! ” 

Armstrong went to sleep that night, lulled 
by a melody he could hear his friend 
humming in the next room. The tune seemed 
to fit some old words that came to his mind 
from some long-forgotten song. “ How do 
they go ? ” thought Armstrong sleepily, 
humming himself the air that fits the lines : 
Shall I, wasting in despair. 

Die, because a womans fair ? 

“ There’s a woman in this madness of 
D’Estelle somewhere,” concluded Lieu¬ 
tenant Armstrong; but his sleep that night 
was haunted by two women’s faces—one a 
sailor’s lass and the other that girl’s face 
that smiled from pictures innumerable on 
the walls of the bungalow of his friend. 

« « « « « 

A man in a pink coat—a big, sun-tanned, 
bearded man—cantered lightly on a hunter 
like himself, long in the body, with well- 
poised head, and showing every sign of 
breeding, along the grassy border of a 
Sussex lane. Man and horse were enjoying 
the feeling of the cool October morning mist. 
The turf scattered by the horse’s hoofs was 
the man’s own property—the lane ran 
through his estate. In spite of this he was 
wondering who in the world lived in the 
Little Dower House ? 

For this was one of the places on his 
newly-inherited property which he had yet 
to visit. As he racked his brains in vain 
for the name of his tenants—given him, 
doubtless, by his agent—through the gates 
of the Little Dower House’s drive, through 
the mist of the morning, dashed suddenly a 
girl on horseback. There was a collision ; 
the two horses, bumping together, bounded 
apart, threw up their heads in snorting 
indignation, and bolted pell mell, at full 
gallop, down the lane. 

The race was finished as quickly as it 
began. The man in pink, proving himself 
a skilled horseman, stooped far forward, 
caught the bridle of the girl’s horse, and 
pulled him to a standstill in a few lengths. 
The riders laughed at the incident as the 
horses came to a walk. 


“A near thing,” said the man. “Ten 
thousand apologies for the collision.” 

“ Oh, it was as much my fault as yours,” 
the girl replied. “ And it was worth it to 
see you stop Darling.” 

“ At any rate, it has served for an intro¬ 
duction. You, of course, are the tenant of 
the Little Dower House ? ” 

“ Yes, with my aunt, Miss Fielding; 
Margaret Fielding is my name. And you, of 
course, are the new owner of Rycroft 
Park?” 

“ Robert Rycroft—at your service.” 

“ Let me congratulate you on your herit¬ 
age,” said the girl. 

- “ You are going to the meet ? ” inquired 
Rycroft. “ Will you honour a stranger by 
showing him the way ? ” 

“ Well, we are introduced; here we can 
have a nice canter, and Darling expects it.” 

They turned their horses from the lane 
into a stubble field that sloped up to the foot 
of the downs, and cantered across to a chalky 
roaa, winding to the downs’ summit. 

“ I shall be the envied of all,” said the 
girl laughingly, over her shoulder, as the 
horses in single file, because of the ruts, 
ascended the steep chalk hill, “ since I have 
met yon first. Everyone is dying to know 
the new Rycroft of Rycroft. I’m glad you 
hunt.” 

“This is my first ride to hounds for ten 
years,” said Rycroft. He adopted her gay 
and easy style of speech; but something in 
his voice made the words strained ; some¬ 
thing struck a familiar chord in her memory, 
something made her long to turn her head 
and gaze full in his face. Yet she felt she 
dared not look at him, and she knew his eyes 
were fixed upon her. She felt them, now 
on her hair, just beneath her little bowler 
hat, now on her neck, now on the side of 
her cheek, of which he must catch a glimpse. 

“ For ten years ? Why, where have you 
been all that time ? ” 

“ Oh, knocking about the world—up and 
down America, shooting in Africa, cruising 
in the Pacific, stopping in the West Indies— 
I never expected to come home, indeed.” 

“ Why did you come ? ” 

“ Oh, because a distant cousin died and 
left me his property. The queerest thing, 
for I had no idea I had a cousin, much less 
the ghost of a chance of a fortune. I quite 
expected to live out my life in Caya.” 

“ Oaya ? ” 

There was a world of surprise & the girl’s 
tone. 

The horses neared the top of the hill. 
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“ Yes, Caya ; surely you have never heard 
of it ? No one has ! ” 

“ But I have,” cried the girl. “ I—that 
is, a friend of mine—a girl I know very well 
—happens to know the man who owns the 
island.” 

“ Oh, D’Estelle,” said Rycroft. “ But 
he has given up the place now. D’Estelle 
and I were firm friends—and I daresay I 
know that girl you refer to, by sight at least, 
for D’Estelle often showed me a certain 
miniature-” 

“ Shall we have a gallop, now that we 
have reached the top ? ” broke in the girl. 
“ I always let Darling have a fling here.” 

They galloped over the smooth turf of the 
hills. In the far distance a group of horse¬ 
men was gathering where hounds were to 
meet. The horses, aware of the fact, 
resented the restraining pulls that presently 
brought them again to a sober walk. 

“ We have plenty of time in hand,” said 
Rycroft, pulling his horse back until his nose 
was level with the nose of Darling. 

Darling’s rider turned her head from 
Rycroft to admire the distant view. 

“ Poor D’Estelle,” went on Rycroft, 
reminiscently, “ if ever there was a man I 
pitied it was he.” 

His eyes were fixed on the girl’s face—on 
so much as was visible to him—for her eyes 
were wandering thoughtfully over the land¬ 
scape that stretched away from the hill’s 
foot to purple distance. 

“ I have heard something of his story 
from my friend,” she said. “ I have always 
thought that, of the two, it was she who was 
to be pitied.” 

“ When a girl and the man she is engaged 
to fall out,” said Rycroft, “ it is always the 
girl’s fault—but in nine cases out of ten 
there is no reason why the man should not 
take the blame, and make the peace possible. 
In the falling out of my friend D’Estelle and 
the girl he was engaged to, we have, I am 
sure, the tenth exceptional case. D’Estelle 
could take no share iTi the blame, nor could 
he make overtures of peace.” 

The champing of their horses’ bits, the 
creaking of leathern saddles, the distant cry 
of a huntsman to his hounds, alone broke 
the silence that followed this speech: 
Presently the girl said : “ I do not know the 
man’s point of view,” and bent to stroke her 
fretful little horse’s neck. 

“Nothing could be simpler or clearer,” 
said Rycroft. “ He was engaged to an 
English girl, whose face was the face of an 
o'^l. I have seen her portrait, and I will 
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answer for that. One could not imagine a 
more trustful face. Everything went well? 
They were devotedly in love, from all 
appearances. The wedding day was settled, 
and came within measurable distance.' 
There was no happier man in the world than 
my poor friend.” 

A sudden restlessness on the part of 
Rycroft’s horse, growing excited as hounds 
were neared, made a break in the story. He 
went on: 

“ One evening, a week before the wedding 
was due, my friend accidentally found that 
the lady had another lover—or so it seemed 
to him. He came upon her kissing another- 
man, crying in another’s arms, protesting 
her love. There was a terrible scene, of 
course, when he made his presence known: 
It was in the garden of the girl’s home, in a 
lonely shrubbery ; it was a palpable ^ase of 
playing false. My friend, however, could 
not believe this—he only asked for an 
explanation. He never received one.” 

Rycroft stopped short; it was as though 
he were aware he must master his voice ; he 
had spoken bitterly. 

“ That is all the story,” he said. <4 There 
you have the tragedy of the falling out. Of 
course, there may yet be a reconciliation.” 

“And your friend,” inquired the girl, 
“ what is he doing now ? You say he has 
given up his place—Caya ? Was he still— 
in hope—of a reconciliation—when you last 
saw him ? ” 

“ I think he had given up hope—when I 
last saw him at Caya. He had waited half 
a score of years for an explanation that had 
never come. I think he had almost con¬ 
cluded there was no explanation. His mood 
seemed to be summed up in the old song of 
George Wither: 

Shall I, wasting in despair. 

Die, because a woman's fair ? 

“ Here’s the Master of Hounds—the only 
man I know among all this crowd! ” 

They had arrived at the meet; were in 
the midst of a melee of horses before another 
word could be said. Margaret Fielding 
had hit the mark in earnest when she had 
declared lightly that she would be the 
envied of all. Every lady, at least, out that 
day, envied her the acquaintance of her 
cavalier. He was the man of the moment: 
The Master introduced him to the hunt— 
the new Rycroft of Rycroft. That, it 
would seem, was a name to conjure with in 
this part of England. 

All was done to meet his favour. Every¬ 
one was frankly anxious that he should have 
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the best of the sport. Yet he had no desire 
to lead the field, to show off—content, even 
in the ruck, so long as a certain little horse 
named Darling were within sight. 

They hunted—and the day wore on to an 
early close. In the middle of the afternoon 
Margaret Fielding wrenched Darling’s head 
from the direction of the hounds and turned 
for home. The way lay again over the hills. 
Rycroft did not fail to note her departure; 
it was not long before he was cantering in 
chase. 

They talked of the hunt; he declared he 
had never so enjoyed a day since he left 
England. He was in high spirits; but she, 
absent-minded, lost in thought. On this 
he questioned her. 

“ I have been thinking,” she said in reply, 
“ you should hear the story from the girl’s 
point of view. There can be no harm in 
telling you, and I do not like you to think 
badly of—of my friend. 

“ It is a sad story,” she went on quickly, 
as though hurrying to have it out before 
courage failed, “ but it is as simple as was 
yours. There is really not much more to it 
than this—the man whom my friend was 
kissing in the garden when her fianct D’Esfcelle 
came upon the scene was her brother.” 

“ Her brother ? ” Rycroft spoke in a 
gasp. 

• “ Yes, and the poor boy—he was little 

more—was simply saying good-bye to his 
sister. He was a middy in the Navy— 
D’Estelle had never seen him. He had got 
into a terrible scrape with another mess¬ 
mate, and he had run away from his ship; 
Oh, it is a sad, silly story. This escapade 
of his was mere foolishness; but it seemed 
a terrible affair at the time, and his sister, 
as foolish as he, gave him money with which 
to make good his escape, and promised she 
would never breathe a word to a living soul 
of his visit to her. 

" Poor boy! He was caught, of course, 
and dismissed the Service—more for having 
run away than for what he had done, I 
suppose; for the other midshipman, his 
partner in the trouble, is still an officer in the 
Navy, though we have heard nothing from 
him for years. My friend’s brother died in 
the South African War, at Ladysmith.” 

“ Poor boy ! ” echoed Rycroft. “ He 
managed to strike a blow for his country 
in spite of all. I understand now,” he went 
on, “ the point of view of the girl in this sad 
story, and I agree with you, it is she who is 
most to be pitied.” 

“ Is she not to be pitied ? Oh, I hope you 


really understand ! She had given her word 
not to betray her brother, and so what 
explanation of that kissing incident could 
she offer ? She simply could say nothing. 
And in after years—when she might have 
spoken—she felt her foolish explanation 
would come too late.” 

The riders had reached the brow of the 
hill, and begun the descent of the steep 
chalk road. Talking here was difficult— 
they must needs ride in single file. 

As they emerged from the road on to the 
field of stubble Rycroft, drawing alongside, 
asked: 

“ And what of your girl friend ? In what 
sort of a mood was she with regard to 
D’Estelle when last you saw her ? ” And 
when she did not answer at once he tried 
to read a reply in her evading eyes. 

When she spoke she looked him straight 
in the face, for the first time that day. 

She said : 

“ She only said : * My life is dreary. 

He cometh not,’ she said; 

She said: * I am aweary, aweary, 

I would that I were dead ! * 

“ I think,” she added, throwing her reins 
on her horse’s neck as they drew up before 
the door of her home, “ I think those words 
aptly sum up my friend’s mood—when I 
last saw her.” 

“ But if he were to come now ? ” cried 
Rycroft, springing from his horse and 
holding his hands to lift her from her saddle. 
“ If he were to come now ? ” 

The girl looked smilingly down on him; 

“ She might not know him again ! ” she 
answered. “ Suppose he had grown a 
beard—that might have changed him! 
Suppose he had taken a new name; very 
likely it would be a long time before she 
could recognise him.” 

“ Ah, that is true,” said Rycroft. “ He 
might well have grown a beard, if he had 
lived abroad for long—and he might easily 
have changed his name. Sometimes it is 
necessary when, for instance, one inherits a 
property, you know. And so she would 
not recognise him at once. But he—he 
would recognise her the very instant he saw 
her—even if she wickedly tried to make 
him believe she had changed into a mythical 
girl friend. A man—especially a man like 
Robert D’Estelle—is not haunted for ten 
years by a girl’s face—especially such a face 
as Margaret Fielding’s.” 

“ Robert,” said Margaret Fielding, * s why 
don’t you lift me down from my saddle 
instead of talking nonsense 1 ” 
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The Cares of a Chaperon. 

* * * * * By L. G. MOBERLY. 

VI. — The Pursuit of Lord Mauriston..* «* *■ 

A Complete Story. 

1 AM not altogether proud of the Miss Stella Manders for a month, during her 
chronicle which follows* but I feel visit to Pangerly Hall, 
that in justice to my readers and Stella was a pretty girl in a certain brightg 

myself I must set down in black and white vivacious style of her own, and she was a 
what took place at Pangerly Hall. thoroughly “ good fellow,” hearty* good- 

It was on a July morning that Mrs. tempered, and jolly—and with much more 
Manders, the millionaire’s wife, walked into refinement than her mother, 
my little drawing-room, and stated her er- She belonged to the sporting type of girl* 
rand at once with the crudeness for which and could play golf, drive a motor-car, fish* 
she was already famous. shoot, and play billiards with the best. 

After one comprehensive and contemptu- The evening on which we reached Pan- 
ous glance round my artistic but tiny room* gerly several other people besides ourselves 
she said : left the train at the junction, amongst them 

“ My daughter Stella has been invited to a tall, distinguished-looking man of from 
spend a month with Lord and Lady Norton thirty-five to forty years, who, on catching 
at Pangerly Hall, and as I am not able to sight of us, came forward, raising his hat 
go with her, I am anxious to find a chaperon with a smile. 

for her. I do not allow my daughter to stay A flash of welcome passed over Stella’s 
in country houses alone.” face* and I did not need her quietly-spoken 

I agreed with the sentiment she expressed* introduction to realise that this man must 
although Mrs. Manders’ next remark very be Lord Mauriston. It so happened that 
nearly had the effect of making me decline I had never met him before, and this was not 
the task she offered me. strange, seeing that for some years he had 

“ Lord Mauriston is to be at Pangerly been travelling in the East* and had not 
too, I hear,” she went on in her irritatingly appeared in London society at all. 
strident tones; “ son of the Marquis of Gret- When Stella introduced me as her chaperon 
ton,” she added gratuitously ; “ he has an odd look sprang into his bright blue eyes* 
been paying marked attention to Stella a look which I could not interpret, but which 
during the season. I approve of him very struck me as one of faint amusement and 
highly. I should like my daughter to marry surprise, and of something else to which I 
him. Therefore, I should be glad if you could give no name. The look vanished 
could help bring matters to a head.” as quickly as it had come, and he made some 

“ Upon my soul,” I said to myself, “ the courteous, non-committal sort of remark, in a 
woman talks as if her daughter were a sale- singularly charming voice. Indeed, my 
able piece of goods and I a commercial first impression of him was that he was a 
traveller to press her upon a particular singularly charming man, but not one to 
firm.” whom I should have imagined my jolly, 

I most cordially detested the idea of sporting charge would have appealed in the 
giving chase to a man in this way. I hated least, nor one who would have appealed to 
Mrs. Manders’ brutal vulgarity, and I her* except by force of contrast, 
badly wanted to tell her curtly and decidedly Could her millions be the attraction, I 
that I would have nothing to do with her wondered, as wo drove swiftly along the 
and her matrimonial schemes. lanes through the cool evening air ? Yet 

But her penetrating voice broke in upon why should he want her millions seeing that 
my wrathful meditations, offering me such the Marquis of Gretton, his father* was as 
a sum of money for my services as gave rich as man could wish to be ? 
pause to my angry resolutions, and I finally These questions were often repeated in 
ended by accepting the post of chaperon to my mind during the days that followed. 
812 Coryright , 1906, by C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., in the United States of America . 
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There was no denying that Lord Mauriston 
was very often at Stella’s side, and where 
my charge and I went, he certainly had a 
habit of appearing as well, yet, in spit# of 
this fact, I felt that the community of 
interests between them must be slight 
indeed. 

Beyond big game hunting, in which he 
excelled, Lord Mauriston was no sportsman; 
he confessed that he hated the ordinary 
English “ shoot,” and that fishing bored 
him to distraction. As for golf, he declared 
he would as soon hunt a quinine pill round a 
billiard table with fire-irons as play the 
noble game, and yet he mystified me by 
going with Stella round the links, stretching 
across the top of the downs which sloped 
away into precipitous white cliffs on the 
sea side. 

“ That will be an excellent match, my 
dear, an excellent match,” old Lady Pan¬ 
gerly purred to me in her soft, pussy accents. 
“ She is a good girl, if not absolutely a lady— 
and rich—oh ! my dear, the thought of her 
money makes my brain whirl; I only wish 
I had a son myself; I should welcome Miss 
Manders as a daughter-in-law.” 

Sometimes Lord Mauriston spoke to me 
about her. I remember one evening when 
he and I were walking up and down the 
renowned Pangerly rose garden, he had been 
enlarging on Stella’s good fellowship* and I 
answered warmly : 

“ She is a dear, good girl, as loyal and true 
as can be ; he will be a lucky man who wins 
her?” 


“ He will indeed*” my companion 
responded heartily* a humorous twinkle 
showing suddenly in his eyes. “Do you 
think ”—then he broke off his sentence* 
and added hastily—“ she will make a 
capital wife—for the man who can win 
her ? ” 

An odd smile played round his lips, and I 
daily expected that he would put his fate 
finally to the touch, and that Stella would 
come and tell me they were engaged. 

But the news I expected did not come* 
though every day Lord Mauriston was a de¬ 
lightful companion, and his accounts of his 
wandering life* and of the strange lands he 
had visited, were fascinating to listen to; 
still, he obviously could not want an elderly 
chaperon always at his elbow,- and if it cost 
me a pang to do it, I nevertheless always 
remembered a letter to write, or an urgent 
something to do upstairs. 

“ Lord Mauriston thinks I am fortunate 
to have such a young chaperon a ” Stella said 


to me one night when she had come to my 
room for a chat. 

“ A young chaperon ! ” I exclaimed 
indignantly. “ My dear child* I am thirty- 
five ; old enough for anything.” 

“ He doesn’t think so,” the girl replied 
mischievously, “ he says you are really too 
young, and too—too—well, too something 
else for the work ”—and she laughed more 
mischievously than ever. 

“ Lord Mauriston does not know what he 
is talking about,” I said with frigid dignity. 
“ Your mother was satisfied with me as your 
chaperon—and that is surely sufficient.” 

“ Quite sufficient, you dear, beautiful 
thing,” was Stella’s surprising reply, and 
she suddenly flopped on her lmees beside 
me. “ Oh ! you needn’t look so dreadfully 
surprised and injured. You may feel old— 
you certainly don’t look it. No wonder 
Lord Mauriston says-” 

“ Says what ? ” 

“ That for a chaperon you are too young— 
and too—too-” 

She scrambled to her feet, and, without 
ending her sentence, flew out of the room* 
kissing her hand to me as she went. 

“ Too what ? ” I said to myself, amazed 
to feel the colour creeping up into my face. 
“ Ridiculous ! Lord Mauriston ought to 
have something better to discuss than my 
age and—appearance. Perfect nonsense.” 

All the same I got up from my chair, and 
strolled across to the long cheval glass which 
reflected me from head to foot. 

My hair was loose and fell all over my 
shoulders in soft, dusky masses that made a 
not unbecoming frame for my face—and— 
well—perhaps I did not look quite thirty-five. 

During the next two days I thought 
matters were progressing apace between 
Stella and his lordship, and I assured myself 
that I was extremely glad that the denoue¬ 
ment desired by Mrs. Manders was so nearly 
at hand. 

Stella was in almost uproarious spirits 
just then; I imagined they were due to her 
great happiness, and I was glad, naturally 
I was very glad over her j oy. Lord Mauriston 
I thought looked quietly contented, too, 
and his blue eyes often met mine with a smile 
in them. 

One afternoon, when we had been nearly 
three weeks at Pangerly, Lord Mauriston 
suggested an expedition to a famous wood 
a mile or so away, where a certain rare 
orchis was to be found. Stella and two 
others of the party agreed to go for the walk* 
and Lord Mauriston next turned to me. 
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“ You will join us* too, won’t you, Mrs. 
Damon ? ” he said. I shook my head; 
four, like two, are company, five emphati¬ 
cally none. Here, I decided, would be the 
very moment lor clinching Stella’s happi¬ 
ness, and I answered quite firmly : 

“ No, thanks. I am thinking of having 
a saunter along the cliffs. I want a sea 
blow.” 

I caught a glance that passed between 
Stella and Lord Mauriston, a glance in which 
I could have sworn there was some under¬ 
standing, and certainly a flickering smile 
hovered over Stella’s face, which confirmed 
me in my impression that the two were glad 
to be left to their own devices, and I started 
off for my solitary walk, feeling virtuous and 
dull. 

It was ridiculous of an old woman to feel 
dull and lonely because two young people 
were walking into their Paradise and shut¬ 
ting the door behind them ! 

It was doubly ridiculous when the old 
woman was a widow who might have made 
her own life instead of marring it years ago 
by marrying the wrong man. 

I was glad, glad, glad that Stella’s happi¬ 
ness was so assured. I kept on repeating 
to myself how excessively glad I was. 

The path grew narrower as I ascended 
the cliff side, and, instead of a grassy 
expanse on my left hand, there was now a 
rough stone wall, against which I own I 
pressed rather closely, not liking the sheer, 
precipitous depths of the cliff on my right, 
at whose feet I could hear the distant 
booming of the waves. 

“ Goodness! ” I exclaimed at all once, 
and aloud, though there were only the 
wheeling swallows and screaming seagulls to 
hear me, “ I wish I had never come up this 
detestable path. It gets narrower and nar¬ 
rower, and the cliff more and more ghastly. 
I don’t know how I’m ever going to get 
home.” 

Indeed, looking back along the path I 
had come, I shuddered, it seemed so dread¬ 
fully steep and so horribly narrow. I drew 
myself closer than ever against the wall, 
and entertained wild ideas of climbing up its 
rugged stones, ideas to be dismissed by the 
further reflection that if I slipped in my 
climbing I should probably fall backwards 
over the cliff itself. 

“ It is a pity Heaven made me a coward,” 
I said next, my sense of humour making me 
laugh, whilst the sound of my own voice 
seemed in a measure to comfort my fears. 
“ I should like to stay here till someone 
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passes by who will help me home; but no 
one ever comes when one wants them, and I 
had better crawl on to the top and trust to 
finding a hole in this miserable wall. Walk 
down this path again, I will not/” I spoke 
with as much vehemence as though someone 
were arguing with me, and I crawled 
upwards, clinging to the rough wall, and not 
daring to let my eyes stray to the sea which 
lay so gruesomely far below me. 

I daresay it all sounds very absurd to 
those who have strong heads, but to me it 
was a veritable nightmare, to be ended only 
by a reality more terrible than any vision of 
the night. 

I had crept steadily on for some distance* 
when suddenly, on turning an abrupt comer 
of the narrow path, I found myself con¬ 
fronted by something which drew a cry of 
horror from my lips. 

A recent storm had caused some of the 
path to slip over the cliff’s edge, and all that 
was left between me and the path beyond 
was a strip not more than a few inches 
wide. Below it yawned an abyss, at sight 
of which I shivered from head to foGt, and 
my brain grew dizzy. 

“ I can’t jump across—I can’t walk along 
that tiny strip—I’ve got to be brave and go 
back,” I exclaimed. “ I wish-” 

The word ended in a wild cry that mingled 
with the voices of the gulls and echoed far 
out to sea, for even as I spoke I felt the 
ground beneath my feet crumble and slide, 
and before I could fling out desperate hands 
to grasp at my friendly wall again, before 
I could do anything but utter that despairing 
cry, I found myself slipping, slipping, 
slipping with a mass of stones and debris 
down the face of the cliff. 

It is said that drowning people see in a 
flash the whole of their past lives. In those 
awful seconds that followed, my past spread 
itself out before me with the precision of a 
map. My girlhood, my unhappy married 
life, the incidents of my widowhood, my 
final efforts to make two ends meet by doing 
a chaperon’s work—all these things came 
back to my mind. 

Then I fell to wondering how soon Stella 
would miss me—happy, happy Stella, with 
her blue-eyed, chivalrous lover. How soon 
would they remember the lonely woman 
who had tried to help on their happiness* 
who had tried to forget herself—to—keep 
in the background—to be only the dull* 
elderly chaperon—how soon- 

My thoughts died away, lost in the infinite 
horror of that seemingly endless fall down 
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into some unfathomable depths, and for a 
time I mercifully became unconscious, my 
last waking wonder being how soon should I 
crash upon the rocks that jutted out of the 
water at the cliff’s bottom. How long I 
remained unconscious I do not know, but I 
w&s aroused at last by a voice, a low, 
penetrating voice of singular charm, whose 
tones seemed, even in my strange, bewildered 
dream, to send the blood tingling through 
my veins, to make my heart beat fast. 

“ Are you there ? Can you hear me ? 
Are you there ? ” 

The agonised intreaty in the accents 
forced me out of the lethargy into which I 
had fallen. I opened my eyes and looked 
up. I felt bruised and aching all over, but 
I was alive, undeniably and certainly alive, 
not broken to pieces on the rocks. Over¬ 
head I could see the blue of the sky; 
somewhere far below I could hear the cease¬ 
less beat of the waves, and above me I was 
still aware of that agonised, intreating voice 
saying: 

“ My dear—can’t you hear me ? ” 

Full consciousness came back to me with 
a great shock. The voice was that of Lord 
Mauriston* Stella’s lover,, and as I pulled 
myself cautiously into a sitting position, 
and glanced in the direction of the voice, 
I saw his face leaning over the edge of the 
cliff, his features tortured with anxiety, and 
the colour of ashes, his eyes full of awful 
anguish. 

As I lifted myself up on the narrow ledge 
which held me, he caught sight of me, and 
such a flash of joy swept over bis face as 
set my pulses leaping again in spite of my 
perilous position. 

“ Stay quiet till I come,” he called over to 
me, his voice vibrating with feeling; “ you 
are safe whilst you lie still.” 

I obeyed him. I lay quite still. My 
poor body felt as though every bone in it 
were broken. I ached in every limb, and 
my mind was one long, confused whirl of 
horror at my position, and amazement at 
finding myself still alive. I must have 
dropped again into unconsciousness* for 


years seemed to have passed before Lord 
Mauriston’s voice sounded close, quite close, 
to me, and I opened my eyes once more to 
find his blue eyes gazing into them with an 
expression no woman could misunderstand; 
to feel his arms drawing me into a close 
embrace; to hear him saying passionately* 
tenderly : 

“ My sweet—my sweet! ” 

I tried feebly to push him away, I mur¬ 
mured brokenly: 

“ Stella—you forget—it is Stella—not I.” 

“ Stella ? ” he said, “ Stella ? It is not 
Stella, it has been always you—you—you,” 
and as his lips touched mine, sea and sky 
and cliffs ran together in one dazzling haze, 
and I fainted dead away. 

With the difficulties of my final rescue 
from that perilous ledge this story has 
nothing to do, indeed, I myself knew little 
of them. But in the cool of the evening, 
many hours later, I lay on the sofa in the 
boudoir Stella and I shared, looking with 
bewildered eyes into the girl’s happy, laugh¬ 
ing face. 

“ Oh ! my dear,” I said, " there is some 
huge mistake—I do not want—he never 
meant-” 

“ Oh! you do—he did,” she answered* 
and the mischievous laughter in her eyes 
brought a flush to my face ; “ he never paid 
me the least attention—that was mamma’s 
fancy, but he fell in love with your dear, 
lovely face the first instant he saw it—and I 
—well! I encouraged him in his fancy. My 
goodness, haven’t I heard a lot about you ! 1 

Here I tried to put in a remark, but she 
would not allow it. 

“ Bless you,” she went on serenely, “ Lord 
Mauriston and I would never get od* we 
haven’t a taste in common; I wouldn’t 
marry him if he were the last man on earth. 

Now you and he-” She paused, and 

looked at me with a radiant smile which ex¬ 
pressed a very great deal, and I do not think 
it expressed too much. 

u He and I ”—the two words may contain 
a whole world of happiness, and our world is 
a very happy one—his—and mine l 


With the foregoing story " The Cares of a Chaperon 00 
come to a conclusion. A ne<w and exciting series, in <which 
a Lady Photographer plays a prominent part, <wiU start 
next month. Everyone should read tt. 
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Nowadays, when the use of all the latest books can be had by subscribing 
to a library or a newspaper, everyone is able to satisfy to the full 
his taste for reading. Sometimes, however, it is difficult to make a 
choice where fiction is concerned, for a title seldom gives much indica¬ 
tion as to the contents of the book. Our novel method of reviewing 
is to give the gist of each story in story form—a method which has 
proved very popular with all our readers. 


THE PRICE OF PITY. 

j* 

(F. V. White 

I. 

ONSTANCE PLEYDELL rose slowly 
from the deck-chair on which she had 
been sitting at Pleydell, and went to 
the balustrade. Leaning upon it, she looked 
down on the placid surface of the moat. 
Her face was reflected in the depths of the 
water. It was a serene, oval face. A great 
coil of dark-brown hair crowned it. 

Julia Were, a journalist, her friend frpm 
London, who was staying with her at 
Pleydell, came singing round the comer. 
She was tall and slim and very pretty. 
A maid brought out a note addressed to 
Miss Pleydell. 

My Dear Constance, —Robert arrives home to¬ 
night for his six weeks* vacation. Will you arid 
Miss Were come to tennis to-morrow afternoon T 
We shall be so pleased to see you.—Very sincerely 
yours, Emily Moultrie. 

It was more than a year since Robert 
Moultrie had been at home at Pleydell. He 
was the sub-editor of the Londoner , a Friday 
Society paper, wrote novels, and did the cus¬ 
tomary j oumalistic work of Fleet Street. His 
father, the blind rector of Pleydell, coached 
blind pupils. The two most recent ones 
were a flabby, grotesque creature called 
Palmer and young Sir Arthur Sapte. 

As Robert Moultrie dreamt of Constance 
Pleydell, on his drive to the Rectory, liis 
strong, clean-shaven face became intent 
and rigid. His heart beat more quickly. To 
the ear of his soul the thought oi Constance 
Pleydell was like sweet music. 

Father and son embraced with few words. 
Then the rector called up his pupils. 

Palmer was a plump fellow of five-and- 
twenty, but physically repellant and con¬ 
ceited in a marked degree. He had been 
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bom blind. Sapte was a slim, dark-haired 
young man, very cool and self-possessed. 
His features were regular and pleasing. 

“ How wise our lad is,” said the rector to 
his wife a little later. “ We may make our 
minds easy about him. He will go very far.” 

“ Yes,” answered his wife. “ Of course, 
Constance Pleydell will have some money 
of her own. Bob has saved a considerable 
sum, and we could give him an extra hundred 
a year. He might ask Connie to-morrow— 
and we know what her answer would be. 
But he is determined that his position and 
income shall be absolutely secure before he 
actually says anything.” 

II. 

Mrs. Moultrie suggested that Robert 
should take Constance for a row. A hundred 
yards or so from the confines of the Rectory 
gardens the little river Brymer, a Severn 
tributary, ran. They strolled together to 
the riverside, and got into the light boat. 

A great joy came over Robert. He had 
always known, always been sure, that 
Constance loved him. But here was the 
sweetest confirmation. Her sympathy was 
more than the sympathy of anyone he had 
ever known. A swift contest raged within 
him. Surely the time had come when he 
might claim her ? 

Another year, another eighteen months 
at most, and he would be able to come to 
her with all he felt so strongly that he ought 
to offer. He did not realise that Constance 
might seek and seek and fail to understand. 
Had he but a suspicion of it, he would have 
spoken the words of betrothal for which her 
ears were hungering. But his own deter¬ 
mination conquered. It is generally true 
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that when a man has done a perfectly stupid 
and cruel thing, he has done it with the very 
highest possible motives. 

Inevitably came the cold question into 
Constance’s heart, her heart which had 
been so warm and happy.. No single 
word of tenderness from him ! When she 
went in, she found Sapte waiting in the 
drawing-room. In his evening clothes, he 
seemed more apart than ever. For some 
minutes they talked together with singular 
kindness and goodwill. He had a remark¬ 
able charm. It was delicate; he seemed of 
finer fibre than a man usually was. 

Robert went back to town without having 
spoken. 

III. 

About three o’clock one afternoon, word 
was brought to Constance that Sir Arthur 
Sapte was waiting for her. In a few minutes 
the couple were taking a short cut across 
the park to the long high road. 

“ I feel so happy,” at length said the 
blind man. 

She took his arm and drew him away 
from a fallen tree-trunk. 

“ Is there anywhere we can sit down ? ” he 
asked. 

“ Yes, there is a bank covered with moss 
just in front of us.” 

She sank upon the grass. His arm was 
round her now, his cheek pressed to hers 
though he did not kiss her. His voice was 
speaking passionate words. 

For some seconds she remained thus in a 
kind of stupor. The touch and pressure of 
him seemed the sweetest things she had 
ever known. Then the soul reasserted 
itself, and Constance shrank away from the 
man. This was not the man she loved. 
“ Oh, no, no,” she said. “ You must not; 
it is so wrong, for I do not love you.” 

A s she broke away from his embrace, 
Sapte knew that he loved this girl with a 
deep, unfathomable love, that he would be 
hers for ever, hers only in life or death. “ I 
am blind, blind, blind, and yet in this hour 
I see! Pity me, love of my heart, pity me, 
come to me,” he cried. 

A mighty wave of tenderness and the 
pity of which he spoke, and for which he 
called, seemed to roll over her. She was 
drowned in compassion. It was not love— 
even in this poignant moment she knew it— 
but it was, nevertheless, sacred, and seemed 
to be fallen from Heaven. He went away 
from her that evening with a half promise. 

That night, Sapte lay upon the couch in 
his room trembling in awe and sorrow. 


For since he loved Constance, a terrible 
clearness of vision was come to him. He 
saw that her near surrender was but the 
price of pity. Should he take her ? 

IV. 

It was near midnight and the* fire in 
Robert Moultrie’s chambers had burnt very 
low. For two hours he had sat thus, after 
he had read Constance’s letter. 

My Dear Robert, —My dear friend and com¬ 
panion, Sir Arthur Sapte, has asked mo to marry 
him, and I have said “ Yes.” He has a noble 
nature, and his blindness has robbed his life of so 
much. I hope to make him happy, and to spend 
a quiet, useful life. 

. Good-bye, Robert, old"friend of my youth. Send 
me your blessing. Constance. 

He could understand now. Her letter 
was a cry of farewell. He was burnt and 
twisted by his self-reproach. For he saw 
that the irremediable was utterly his own 
fault from first to last. 

A loud knock at the outer door resounded 
through the chambers. 

Sapte appeared in the doorway. “For¬ 
give me, Moultrie,” he said quietly, “ but 
the matter is urgent. Can I be alone with 
you ? I have something to ask you. 
Everything depends on it. Do you love 
Constance ? ” 

“ Who are you,” Robert groaned, “ to 
take away my very self from me ? Ah* 
yes, I love her, I have always loved her.” 

“ It’s all a mistake,” said Sapte. “ She 
did not know you loved her, and she pitied 
my blindness enough to give me the incom¬ 
parable treasure of her sympathy. That 
is all. But everything is going to be put 
right now. We are going to Pleydell to¬ 
morrow, you and I. It is ridiculous that a 
trivial misunderstanding should part two 
people so eminently suited for each other.” 

* # * * * 

The next day, Sapte had overcome all 
outward signs of the agony he suffered in 
his desire to make Constance happy by 
giving her up to the man she really loved. 
Not for him the price of pity. When 
Robert and Constance appeared at Mrs. 
Moultrie’s “ At Home ” that afternoon* 
Mrs. Moultrie’s heart told her the truth at 
once. She caught the girl and pulled her 
down to her own level, kissing her, holding 
her, for once beside herself with happiness. 

Sapte stood a little in the background. 
He was pale, but smiled and seemed happy. 
As he stood by his window that night, he 
knew that he had played a man’s part and 
that with a clear heart and a quiet conscience 
he could fall asleep. 
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I. 

ELDEN paused ia surprise. In the 
afternoon rush of the New York 
Grand Central Station, his eyes 
had been refreshed by the sight of Miss 
Lily Bart. She explained that she had 
come up to town from Tuxedo, on her way 
to the Gus Trenors* at Bellomont, and had 
missed the three-fifteen train to Rhinebeck. 

“ And there isn’t another until half-past 
five.” 

Selden put himself entirely at her dis¬ 
posal. 44 Shall we go over to Sherry’s 
for a cup of tea ? ” 

She assented smilingly, and, as they 
passed 44 The Benedick,” he pointed out his 
rooms to her. 

44 And that nice little balcony is yours ? 
How cool it looks up there ! ” 

44 Come up and see,” he suggested. 44 Oh, 
I’m not dangerous ! ” 

They enjoyed their tea. At length she 
rose with a sigh, tossing her cigarette into 
the grate. 44 Don’t you ever want to get 
away, to see new places and people ? ” 

44 Horribly—especially when I see all my 
friends rushing to the steamer.” 

She drew a sympathetic breath. 44 But 
do you mind enough—are you poor enough— 
to marry to get out of it ? ” 

Selden broke into a laugh. 44 Heaven 
forefend ! ” 

44 Ah, there’s the difference—a girl must, 
a man can if he chooses.” 

She let her hand lie in his a moment, 
smiling up at him adorably, as she said 
good-bye. 

At the Gus Trenors’, Miss Bart almost 
made up her mind to marry the shy, young, 
priggish millionaire, Mr. Gryce. As she 
stood on the terrace in the early sunset, 
it was evident to her that the party at the 
tea-table was breaking up. Presently she 
heard a tread behind her. She supposed 
that Mr. Gryce had followed her and turned 
to give him the welcome which such 
gallantry deserved ; but her greeting wavered 
into a blush of wonder, for the man who 
had approached her was Lawrence Selden. 

11 You see, I came after all,” he said. 

The next morning she walked to church, 
but stopped halfway. Her idea was that 
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Mr. Gryce would walk back and join her* 
Of course Selden was poor and out of the 
question. But he overtook her and she 
forgot all about Mr. Gryce. 4 4 Did you 
really come to Bellomont to see me I ” 
she asked. 

44 Of course I did.” 

44 Why ? ” 

44 Because you’re such a wonderful 
spectacle ; I always like to see what you are 
doing. Your genius lies in converting 
impulses into intentions.” 

44 My genius ! Is there any final test of 
genius but success ¥ And I certainly 
haven’t succeeded.” 

44 Success ? What is success ? ” 

44 Why, to get as much as one can out 
of life, I suppose. Isn’t that your idea 
of it?” 

44 My idea ! Heaven forefend 1 My idea 
is personal freedom from everything— 
from money, from poverty, from ease and 
anxiety, from all the material accidents. 
To keep a kind of republic of the spirit.” 

44 I know, I know—it’s strange, but that’s 
just what I’ve been feeling to-day 1 ” 

He met her eyes with the latent sweet¬ 
ness of his. 44 Is the feeling so rare with 
you ? ” 

44 Do you want to marry me ? ” she asked 
presently. 

He broke into a laugh. 44 No, I don’t 
want to—but perhaps I should if you did.” 

They both knew they could not afford it, 
but, as they returned, she asked : 44 Were 
you serious ? ” 

Selden’s voice was under better controL 
14 Why not ? You see, I took no risks in 
being so.” And as she continued to stand 
before him, a little pale under the retort, he 
added quickly: 44 Let us go down.” 

in. 

Lily, in her ignorance of financial 
matters, when she allowed her host, Gus 
Trenor, to speculate for her, imagined that 
she was not compromising herself in the 
least. She did not know, when she received 
an invitation to dine with the Trenors, 
that Mrs. Trenor was not coming to town, 
for Trenor suppressed the message. But 
she could not dine with them, and decided 
to look in and see Mrs. Trenor at ten, and, 
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shortly after that hour, drove up Fifth 
Avenue to the Trenors’. 

Trenor appeared at once on the threshold 
of the drawing-room, welcoming her with 
unusual volubility while he relieved her 
of her cloak. 

He began to reproach her for her in¬ 
difference to him, and Lily declared that she 
would go up and see his wife. 

44 She’s not in the house,” said Trenor. 
44 She telephoned me this afternoon, and I 
suppressed the message.” 

44 1 can’t imagine your object in playing 
such a stupid trick on me.” 

44 I’ll tell you what I want,” he said. 
44 I want to know just where you and I 
stand. Hang it, the man who pays for 
the dinner is generally allowed a seat 
at the table.” 

She flamed with anger and abasement, 
and the sickening need to conciliate where 
she longed to humble. 44 I’ye told you 
I don’t understand,” she said. 44 But if 
I owe you money, you shall be paid.” 

44 Ah, you’ll borrow from others, and take 
your chance of fooling them as you’ve 
fooled me. I’m the only one left out 
in the cold.” 

44 I am here alone with you,” she said. 
44 What more have you to say ? ” 

To her surprise, Trenor answered her 
look with a speechless stare. His eye 
had the haggard look of the sleep-walker 
awakened on a deathly ledge. 44 Go home ! 
Go away from here ! ” he stammered. 

Lily left the house openly, charging 
Trenor with the usual messages for his wife. 

She guessed at the lateness of the hour 
as she entered a hansom, and even observed 
a man’s figure in the shadows—there 
seemed something half-familiar in its outline. 
She did not know it was Selden’s, and that 
he had seen her—that this one perfectly 
innocent action on her part had destroyed 
all chance of future happiness between 
them. 

IV. 

When Selden came-no more to see her, 
Lily went abroad with the Dorsets. For 
Selden’s sake she had bought up some 
letters from her friend, Bertha Dorset, to 
him—letters which had been written before 
her visit to the Trenors at Bellomont. 
But Bertha was incorrigible, and, to save 
herself, publicly threw over Lily Bart 
at Monte Carlo. Lily had only to hand 
the letters she possessed to Bertha’s husband 
to save herself and crush her false friend ; 
but her doing so would have fatally injured 


Selden. She returned to New York, her 
aunt died, leaving her ten thousand dollars, 
and Lily decided that, directly she received 
the money, she would pay back to Gus 
Trenor the nine thousand she had received 
from him. 

The death of her aunt left her nearly 
enniless, her own set had forsaken her, 
er situation was desperate. She went 
to see Selden at his rooms, and explained 
why she had come. 

44 Once—twice,” she said, 44 you gave 
me the chance to escape from my life, 
and I refused it because I was a coward. 
I remembered your saying that such 
a life could never satisfy me; and I was 
ashamed to admit to myself that it could. 
That is what you did for me—that is what 
I wanted to thank you for.” 

44 You have something to tell me—do you 
mean to marry ? ” he said abruptly. 

44 I shall have to come to it—presently. 
But first there is someone I must say 
good-bye to.” 

He caught her hand. 44 Lily—can I help 
you ? ” 

She looked at him gently. 44 You said 
to me once that you could help me only by 
loving me. Well—you did love me for a 
moment; and it helped me. It has always 
helped me. But the moment is gone— 
it was I who let it go. And one must go 
on living. Good-bye.” 

She knelt by the fire, warming her hands, 
for a few moments in silence. When she 
rose, he fancied he saw her drop something 
into the fire, but he hardly noticed the 
gesture at the time. His faculties seemed 
tranced. 

She went up to him and laid her hands 
on his shoulders. 44 Good-bye,” she said; 
and as he bent over her she touched his 
forehead with her lips. 

***** 

The next day Selden went to tell Lily 
that he loved her, and as the door opened 
saw her friend, Gerty Farish. 44 The doctor 
found a bottle of chloral—she had been 
sleeping badly for a long time, and she 
must have taken an overdose by mistake.” 

She led him to the bed. 44 You under¬ 
stand what the doctor has gone for ? He 
has promised there shall be no trouble. 
I asked him to give us time to look through 
her things first. You must do it.” 

Selden knelt by the bed and bent over 
Lily, draining their last moment to its 
lees; and in the silence there passed be¬ 
tween them the word which made all clear. 
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The children of ihe present day are voracious readers, or, if they them¬ 
selves cannot read, like nothing better than being read to. The stories 
in this feature are selected specialty with a view both to amusing and 
interesting the little ones . I shall be pleased to know that they serve 

their purpose, 


WINNIE’S FIRST PUDDING. J * * * 

j* d* j* J* j* * By E. G. STEVENSON. 

The story of a Uttle girl who thought it was so easy to make a pudding, but 
found it much harder than she expected 


M OTHER was ill, and Jane, the cook, 
had gone away to London for the 
day, and Susan was upstairs, busy; 
so Winnie and I said we would make a 
pudding, though we had never done such a 
thing before. 

But Winnie was certain that anyone could 
make a pudding! “ It was only to mix 

flour with water,” she said ; “ and mix eggs, 
and sugar, or jam, or fruit with it, and— 
there’ was the pudding ! ” 

Now, Winnie was twelve years old, while I 
was only ten ; so I was filled with great 
admiration for her cleverness, and believed 
all she said, and readily agreed to help her 
to make the pudding. 

We had often watched cook making fruit' 
puddings in the summer, and had some¬ 
times fetched the flour-box, rolling-piD, and 
pudding cloth for her, so we knew where 
they all were. So directly after breakfast 
we ran to the kitchen. 

First Winnie put on cook’s bib-apron, and 
then turned up her sleeves. No pudding 
could be made without doing this first! 
And then, in a businesslike way, she bade me 
fetch the flour-box and rolling-pin, as cook 
used to do. 

I obeyed, and soon a big heap of flour 
was put into the yellow basin in which cook 
always mixed her puddings. 

We had decided to make an apple pudding, 
and we set about peeling the apples ; that is, 
we cut off the peels in thick chunks, and 
then quartered the apples, leaving all the 
core and pips in each quarter ! 

Then we began to make the paste. 

After nearly filling the basin with flour, 
we poured a lot of water upon it, onlyi 
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instead of pouring it in slowly, we emptied 
a jugful on it at once ! 

“It doesn’t look right somehow,” said I, 
as Winnie stirred up the lumpy mass of 
flour and water, “ does it ? ” 

“ Oh, it will be all right when I’ve mixed 
it,” gasped Winnie, beating up the now 
floating mass of lumps with all her might. 
“ Give me some more flour, Madge.” 

I did so, and soon the mass became drier, 
and Winnie triumphantly turned it out on 
the table l We’d quite forgotten the 'pastry 
board / 

Heavily she pressed on the “ stodgy ** 
lump, and at last flattened it out to about 
half-an-inch thick. Still it didn’t look like 
cook's pastry, I thought, but I didn’t dare 
to say so. 

44 Now give me the basin,” said Winnie. 

I brought it, and she laid the wet, heavy 
mass inside it, trimming off the edges, as 
cook always did. Then the apples were 
stuffed in, with half-a-pound of very coarse 
brown sugar (we liked it sweet), and really 
now it began to look quite like a pudding, 
and I began to dance round the table, while 
Winnie, proud though she was, was far too 
proud to show it, and only said : 

“ Any baby can make a pudding, Madge, 
there’s nothing in that'' though I knew all 
the while she was very proud of her work. 

Well, we put the pudding into the pot 
with cold water, and put it on the hob, and 
left it there! 

Dinner came, and Winnie, feeling very 
important, sat down by mother, who had 
just come downstairs, and we waited im¬ 
patiently to know what the wonderful 
pudding would taste like. 
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Susan was a long time bringing it in, and 
we got very excited, not to say fidgety. 

What was the matter ? Had it burst in 
the pot ? 

No, here comes Susan at last, and the 
pudding. 

• But at sight of it we cry out, and mother 
says gently: “ You should hive turned it 
out of the basin, Susan.” 

“ Yes’m,” says Susan ; “ but please’m, it 
wouldn’t come! I think Miss Winnie forgot 
to butter the basin.” 

We both stared. Yes, certainly we’d for¬ 
gotten that; but that couldn’t matter, we 
thought. 

Mother smiled and said : “ Never mind, 
we’ll have it as it is,” and took up a spoon 
and began to help it. 

Oh ! what was the master with that crust ? 
The spoon would not even cut it, but stuck 
in the thick moss, so that mother could 
hardly pull it out of it. 

“ What did you lighten the crust with, 
Winnie ? ” said she at last. 

Winnie stared. “ Lighten it with, mother ? ” 


“ Yes, what did you mix with the flour ? ” 

“ Water, mother,” faltered Winnie, be¬ 
ginning to doubt whether pudding-making 
was so easy after all! 

Mother looked at Susan, and both smiled 
again. 

4 ‘ Nothing else ? ” said mother. 

“ No, mother,” replied Winnie, almost 
crying; “ cook never put anything but 
flour before she put the water in ! ” 

Then mother laughed outright, and told 
us we must not eat the paste, but we might 
have the apple alone, with bread. 

But, alas, alas ! when, after much trouble, 
the apple was found, it was quite hard and 
dry, with a sticky, dark, sugary mess all 
round it! 

Poor Winnie burst out crying; it was too 
much. 

Next day Jane came home, and she gave 
us our first real lesson in pudding-making; 
for, as Winnie said : “ Puddings wanted such 
a lot of things in them, that didn't show but 
did taste, that it wasn’t so easy as she 
thought to make one ! ” 


THE FLOWERS OF SYMPATHY. * 

* * By BERTHA FORTESCUE-HARRISOX. 


S YBIL and Alice were two little sasteig, 
whose father and mother had taught 
them to be kind to poor people, and 
help them whenever they could, and also 
to be thoughtful with anyone old. Sybil 
bad a very kind heart, and always was very 
sorry for anyone in trouble or pain, but 
Alice was not so kind. In fact, she would 
never give away an old doll or anything, to 
other less fortunate children. 

One day Alice and Sybil were going out 
to have tea with their Aunt, and, on their 
way through the wood, they passed a poor 
old woman who was crying bitterly. 

Sybil wanted Alice to stop and let her 
ask what was the matter, but Alice laughed 
and said : u We shall be late H you stop to 
speak to the silly old woman.” 

“ I shall go and ask her what her trouble 
is about, because I shall be so unhappy if 1 
leave her crying,” said Sybil. 

So the two little girls went after the old 
woman, and Sybil asked her if she could help 
her. 

“ Oh ! ” said the old lady, “ I am so very 
sad, my only son has just been killed in the 
war, and I am all alone in the world, without 
anyone to love me.” 

Alice laughed when she heard this, but 


Sybil’s eyes filled with tears, because she 
felt so sorry that she could not help the 
old woman. Sybil knew at once that the old 
woman’s grief was very deep, and no money 
could make her happy. 

w I wish I could help you,” said Sybil, 
“ I feel so sorry for you; but I will pray for 
you and God will help you, I am quite sure.” 

Just as Sybil said this, some of her tears 
fell upon the earth, and a minute after 
there sprang up beautiful flowers, and 
when the old woman saw them she went 
away with a comforted look, and 6lie thanked 
Sybil for all the help she had given her. 

Sybil wondered what she had done, but 
the beautiful flowers stood there, and when 
Sybil grew up she was told that many people 
came to smell, and see, and long for them. 
These beautiful flowers still grow', but only 
those with kind hearts can find the seeds, 
and they carry them all over the world to 
brighten the lives of all who are sad. 

These flowers are worth more than all 
the riches in the universe, because they show 
a kind heart, and all little boys and girls 
can get the seeds of these beautiful “ Flowers 
of Sympathy” if they will only let their 
hearts speak, whenever they see anyone in 
sorrow or distress. 
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THAT EXTRA HALF HOUR, s j* 

g» j* j* j* Jt By A. M. JACKSON. 

How two tittle girts nearly had to pay *oery dearly for a trick they played. 


“ TF that man had come and woundup, the 
other clocks, as he ought to have done, 
I shouldn’t have had to mount all 
those stairs to look at yours,” cook said, as, 
breathing hard and wiping her hands upon 
her apron, she rushed into the nursery and 
gazed at the cheap American dock which 
was on the mantelpiece. “ Why, if it ain’t 
three o’dock! and I haven’t nearly done my 
washing up, and your pa said you was to go 
on the seashore at three, and not stay there 
a moment later than five. Get your 
t hings on at once, while I see that the kettle 
don’t boil over.” 

Doris and Kitty got ready and clattered 
downstairs. 

“Good-bye, cook; we are going,” Doris 
said. 

“ I’ll come and fetch you at five o’clock to 
the minute,” cook answered; and she was so 
busy that she did not even glance at the 
children to see if they had dressed themselves 
properly. 

“Kitty,” Doris said as they left the 
kitchen, “let’s go up again and put the 
nursery clock back half-an-hour. Cook is 
too busy to notice anything, and if she 
doesn’t guess what we have done, she will 
let us stay half-an-hour longer on the sea¬ 
shore.” 

“ Let’s,” said Kitty; “ she will never guess, 
because she has not got a watch, and all the 
other clocks have run down. I’m glad the 
watchmaker didn’t come to-day and wind 
them up.” 

They crept quietly to the nursery, and 
taking the clock down from the mantelpiece, 
they put the hands back half-an-hour. 

“ Now for a nice long afternoon on the 
seashore! ” Doris cried joyfully, as they raced 
to the teach. 

The sea was a long way out, the sands and 
rocks were uncovered, and the pools had 
many interesting things in them. 

Doris and Kitty hunted for sea anemones 
and shrimps, and ran and jumped over the 
rocks; and when they came to the sea, as 
they were bare-legged and had only sand¬ 
shoes on, they paddled. But presently the 
sea began to run after them, and though 
they retreated, it followed them quickly. 

“ We must climb on the rocks,” Doris 
said, “ or cook will scold us for getting our 
clothes wet.” 

They climbed upon a rock, but the sea 
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tried to catch them, and they had to leap 
from one rock to another to escape it. 

“ We had better go back, I think, Doris,'* 
Kitty suggested. 

“ Oh, let us wait, it is such fun; and cook 
will come and tell us when it’s time,” Doris 
said. 

A wave swept over the rock they were on, 
and, wet and shrieking with laughter, they 
ran towards the shore; but between them 
and it there was now a wide sheet of water. 

“ Oh, we shall be drowned. I am sure we 
shall be drowned! ” wailed Kitty. 

“ Nonsense,” said Doris; but though she 
tried to speak bravely, her lips trembled and 
her face was very white. 

“ It’s all because we altered the clock!” 
Kitty exclaimed; “don’t you remember, 
Doris P As cook didn’t know the time, she 
has left us here too long.” 

Doris remembered, and her face grew 
wliite. 

“ I wish we hadn’t done that,” she 6aid. 

“Cook may not come for ever so long. 
What shall we~do ? ” Kitty asked. 

“ We only put the hands of the dock back 
half-an-hour,” Doris said, “ and perhaps it 
will not matter much. If the sea isn't in a 
hurry, we can stay here; and there is a boat 
over there, and when cook comes she can 
row out to us.” 

But the sea was in a hurry; the sand 
they were on became softer every moment, 
and the water circled round their bare legs 
and leapt up at them. 

Fortunately cook was as punctual as she 
could be under the circumstances, and 
before the water had risen, very high the 
cliildren saw her hastening along the shore. 

They shouted loudly, and as cook had 
lived by the sea all her life and was a good 
oarswoman, she was able to get in the boat 
and rescue them before the sea swept them 
away. 

“ Your pa must have made a mistake in 
the time,” cook said, as she rowed to the 
land. “ I was here to the moment, but the 
tide was before me.” 

“ I do not think ho did,” Doris said. 

It was only when Doris and Kitty’s 
mother and father returned that cook learnt 
the truth, and she was so upset by the 
children’s adventure, that it was a long 
time before she forgave them for the trick 
they had played her. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 
The Coming of Love. 

ORDS could hardly express the joy, the 
calm, the relief experienced by Dora when 
she awoke on Sunday morning to hear 
church bells, and to know herself safe and sound 
at the Manor House among friends. 

She was still weak, but so much recovered that 
the doctor, who came while Duncan and his aunt 
had taken Mr. Gregory to church, gave her leave 
to get up and come down after lunch. She did this 
accordingly, and, putting on her hat, crept forth 
for a stroll in the garden with Mrs. Grant. 

Duncan had not expected to see her out; he was 
smoking in the study with Ben and Mr. Gregory, 
who had arrived late the night before. Both men 
noticed how he stopped short in the middle of a 
sentence, and how his eyes were fixed upon the 
sunny garden. Ben smiled to his pipe, but he 
sighed a little, too. 

“ She’s a charming girl, Duncan,” he said. 

Duncan turned round, met his eye, laughed, and 
coloured. 

“ I told you all about it in that letter,” he said. 
“ No use to deny it. I wonder if she’ll have me ? ” 
Do you think there is someone else ? ” 

“ I don’t know. I have really seen so little of 
her. I seem to know her so well, yet, after all, we are 
almost strangers. I can’t believe a girl like that 
has had no lovers.” 

“ No, indeed ; she almost makes me believe in 
women again,” said the husband of Gladys Strapp. 

“ Not quite what your mother would expect in 
the way of a match for you, is it ? ” said Gregory 
hesitatingly. 

“ Well, I suppose she hoped I would marry some 
girl with a county position,” said Duncan; “ but 
you can’t have everything. The mater is so glad 
to have me back at all, I am sure she would never 
set her face against anything I really wished. 
Besides, she likes Miss Frere tremendously.” 

He threw away the end of his cigar. “ I’m going 
out,” he said; and stood up. Ben took his hand 
as he passed, and wrung it in token of sympathy. 

The Dog stepped out upon the sunny old terrace. 
His mother and the woman he loved were coming 
towards him along the wide path. 

Dora was carrying a handful of pink anemones. 
She smiled at him as he drew near; and then, seeing 
something new in his look, some expression 
apparently, for which she was not prepared, her 
■mile died out, and she looked down, away from 
him, at the blossoms in her hand. 


By ROBIN GRAY. 

“ I am going in,” said Mrs. Grant brightly. " 14 
seems a little chilly, though it is so sunny.” 

Duncan made way for her. “ But you,” he said 
to Dora, “ I think it would be good for you to come 
a little way with me.” 

“ Don’t tire her, Duncan,” said his mother, as 
she passed in at the garden door. 

“ No, I won’t tire her,” answered the young man : 
and, with no inquiry as to whether she wished to 
come with him, he led the girl away into the kitchen 
garden, down to the greenhouse where the ferns and 
palms were grown. 

“ I brought you here because there is a seat,” 
he said, unfolding a couple of canvas deck chairs. 
I want to talk to you. Do you know that, before 
the inquest, you and I have something to say to 
each other ? There is something that must be 
settled at onoe.” 

Dora stretched out the hand furthest from him, 
and caressed a long frond of fern. ‘* Something 
important ? ” she said. 

“ The most important thing in the world to me.” 

She sat still, and did npt look at him. 

“ I expect you know what I am going to say ? ” 

His voice had dropped, and he was bending 
towards her. He heard her breath come faster. 
This was the hour in both their lives ; he knew and 
felt it. “ You know,” he said tenderly—“ you know 
very well, but you want to hear me say it, don't 
you ? I had a kind of wish to say it under other 
conditions. I wanted to come to you at a critical 
moment, to save you from those brutes, to do some¬ 
thing that should make you grateful to me, to give 
you some reason to care about me. Why do you 
shake your head ? ” 

“ People don’t want any reason,*’ she faltered 
almost inaudibly; “ they don’t love because of 
gratitude.” 

“ I loved you the first moment I ever saw you,” 
he whispered. 

She was trembling and quivering, hardly able to 
speak. But she managed to say: *’ But you did 
come at a critical moment! You did save me. I 
was in despair yesterday in that prison. I had 
never heard of bail I thought I should be shut up 
there, and not allowed to see anybody; and I 
thought you could never look at, nor speak to, a 
girl who had been put in prison ; and when I came 
into that room—yesterday—and saw you—I felt 
—I felt I could have died for you l ” 

In a moment she was in his arms, and for a few 
minutes the delight of it was too great for words 
between them. He kissed her, on her brow at first* 
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<and then, growing bolder, he put a kiss on each eye; 
finally he stooped to her lips, and the seal was put 
upon their betrothal 

“ It seems too good,” she whiskered presently— 
“ as if it cannot be really true. A month ago I had 
never seen'you.” ! «-* ' 

“ We are not in Paradise yet,” he reminded her 
regretfully. “ There are rocks ahead still, my 
poor darling. I would not have spoken to you to¬ 
day—I would have left it until after the inquest,” 
only I felt, if things go wrong then, it would be such 
an unspeakable comfort to know you under¬ 
stood me.” 

She looked at him with apprehension in her face. 

“ You see,” he'said reluctantly, “ it is possible— 
not likely, but possible, that the Deedes may make 
their story good enough to get you sent for trial, 
And that will be very painful for you.. I expect we 
could bail you all right, but one does not know 
>how long a trial will last, or what will be the upshot 
of it. You mustn’t be nervous at my saying all 
this. I simply think it wiser to be prepared. And 
I want you, before we leave this place, here and 
now, with my arms around you, to give me one 
promise.” 

He paused. She laughed a little uneasily. 
“ You don’t expect me to promise without knowing 
what I am pledging myself to.” 

44 If you love me well enough to marry me, you 
ought to love me well enough to trust me.” 

” Duncan, you know I love you well enough to 
promise anything I reasonably can.” 

“ Well, I’ll out with it. Suppose, just for the 
sake of supposing, that things go wrong at the 
inquest/and that they get you committed for trial 
I want you to promise that you will marry me 
before the trial comes on. As your husband, I 
could do more for you—I should have more privi¬ 
leges than as your lover.” 

Dora burst into tears. The generosity of the 
offer was at once apparent to her. Her whole heart 
arose in love for the man who was capable of this 
devotion. “ Oh, Duncan,” she sobbed, “ I did not 
know that any man like you was to be found on 
this earth! Hear my answer. I will marry you 
then, or at any other time, provided only that your 
mother approves of the scheme. She has been so 
good to me; I must think of her; and I don’t 
suppose really she can much like the idea of your 
making such a poor marriage.” 

4 ‘ Why, you know she loves you,” he said very 
tenderly. 

“ Yes, I think she does; but no mother ever 
thinks anybody good enough for her only son.” 

He laughed sardonically. “ I don’t think much 
•of her only son.” 

44 But I do 1 ” cried the girl eagerly. 

They rose at last reluctantly from the charmed 
spot, destined to live for ever in their memory. 
Love was good, but it could not as yet be per¬ 
mitted to occupy the foreground. 

The first tiling to be done was to break to his 
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mother the news of their engagement, and tto; 
next to hold a council of war and decide whsb 
course to shape at the inquest. * ~ 

Much had to W considered. It seemed likely 
that one of their most valuable bits of evidence 
might be the name and address of Mrs. Foster, 
which Barbara had scrawled upon the paper. 

Gladys Strapp would be quite capable of denying 
the identity of her husband; she had mentioned 
his death, as a well-known fact, to Duncan, in the 
train. A witness who knew him would be of first- 
rate importance, and Ben remembered that this 
Mrs. Andrew Foster and her daughter had been at 
his wedding. 

Before night fell they had dispatched a telegram 
to Chestnut Avenue, Ealing, and early next morning, 
to their untold relief, they received Mra. Fosters 
grateful reply, saying she and her daughter were on 
their way to Bargeries, and that they had heard 
nothing whatever of Mrs. Grant’s illness or death. 

The information they could give proved on their 
arrival to be even more valuable than had been 
foreseen. They knew the past career of Bentley 
Grant, and of an episode in it which was neither 
more nor less than three years’ penal servitude. 

■ ■ ■ 

CHAPTER XXVII . 

The Inquest 

ROCKSHILL is a quiet, sleepy little town, 
and little of moment ever happens there. 
The story of the famous inquest upon tha 
poor old lunatic lady will never die from the 
memories of the inhabitants. 

The large Assembly Room at the “ Duke 
of Derbyshire ”—the chief inn of the place—waa 
not nearly large enough to accommodate the eager 
crowds anxious to be present. When Dora arrived 
with Duncan Grant excitement reached boiling 
point. 

Mr. and Mrs. Deedes were there. Dr. Bentley, Dr. 
Palmer Ring wood, Gladys, Liz, and the chemist 
from Arley, who had sold morphia to Duncan Grant. 

Liz was the first witness called. She stood up, 
and glared with malicious eyes at Dora, seated 
quietly in her place. 

Briefly she described the circumstances attending 
the final catastrophe and the state of Stupor in 
which Miss Frere was found. She also stated that 
a hypodermic syringe, accidentally left overnight 
by Dr. Bentley, was found beside her in bed, and 
that there were two marks on her arm. 

Questioned by the Coroner, this witness added 
that she had from the first thought that Miss Frere 
was too clever ; that Mrs. Grant had, ever since her 
coming, seemed either dazed or wild. She had 
never noticed such symptoms before; the patient 
had merely suffered from very gradual softening of 
the brain and partial paralysis of the tongue. Liz 
had been in charge of her for two years, with Sirs. 
Deedes. 

Liz gave her evidence well, and answered 
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questions frankly. Mr. Forbes, the barrister for 
'whom Mr. Gregory had telegraphed, made no 
attempt to cross-examine her. 

Mrs. Dcedes followed. She told how she engaged 
Miss Frere, through the medium of an advertise¬ 
ment ; how she arrived twenty-four hours late, with 
an odd story of having gone by mistake to the wrong 
house ; how she—Mrs. Deedes—soon began to 
suspect that the girl’s statement that she had known 
nothing of the Manor House people previously was 
untrue. 

She told how young Grant came “ hanging 
round ” after her—how she met him at the post- 
office by appointment; how he took her driving 
about the lanes in his trap; how mysteriously quiet 
her patient always was, even during her absences, 
unless they were unduly prolonged; how she and 
Mr. Deedes, completely taken in at first by Miss 
Frere’s open manner, really believed that it was 
her skill and kindness which were the reason for the 
altered state of things. 

She related how she had remonstrated with the 
girl upon her behaviour with regard to Mr. Grant, 
and how, in reply, Miss Frere had used a curious 
threat—something to the effect that she could take 
away their character in the. neighbourhood if she 
chose. She detailed their increasing nervousness, 
the calling in of the specialist, the discovery of the 
drugs in the girl’s box, inclosed in a note from her 
lover. 

At the request of the Coroner the note was pro¬ 
duced and read. Dora sat with burning cheeks. 
“ That is certainly a lover’s note,” observed the 
Coroner, looking at Duncan over his spectacles. 

“ Miss Frere and Mr. Grant are engaged to be 
married,” said Mr. Forbes calmly. 

“ What explanation is there of this postscript 
about the inclosure ? ” demanded the Coroner. 

“ The inclosure will be produced presently; it 
has a bearing on the case,” replied Mr. Forbes. 

“ You contend that no drugs were inclosed ? ” 

“ Certainly I do.” 

The Coroner surveyed Mrs. Deedes. 

“ What makes you think,” he asked, “ that Miss 
Frere was likely to drug her patient ? It sounds a 
very unwise and unlikely thing few a young woman, 
with her living to earn in the nursing profession, to 
attempt.” 

“ We come now,” said Mrs. Deedes, “ to the 
wheels within wheels that surround this case. I 
thought at first that it was merely done to keep the 
patient quiet; but there was more in it. It was 
to the interest of the young man who calls himself 
Duncan Grant that our reputation should be 
blackened. The real Duncan Grant died in Africa; 
this young man is only a person called Tom Brown, 
who greatly resembles him. He knew that Mrs. 
Grant’s step-daughter, Gladys Strapp, was the only 
person who could prove the fraud. The real 
Duncan Grant married Mrs. Strapp, who was a 
widow, while he was in Africa. 

“ This young man’s claim is supported by Mrs. 


Grant, of the Manor House, because she does not 
wish to acknowledge his wife—the real son’s wife. 
He thought that the best way to keep us quiet was 
to persuade people that we were bad characters. 
Mrs. Grant, the deceased lady, leaves an enormous 
fortune to Mrs. Strapp. If they could make it seem 
that we had hastened the doath of the poor afflicted 
creature on this account he thought our evidence 
would be oonsidered of little value on other 
points.” 

The Coroner looked worried. “ This seems very 
complicated,” he said. “Is it relevant ? ” 

“ If you are here to consider the causes which led 
to the death of Mrs. Barbara Grant, I think it must 
be considered relevant,” said Mr. Forbes. “ There 
are just one or two questions I wish to put to Mrs. 
Deedes.” He turned to the lady. 

“ For how long have you been in charge of the 
deceased ? ” 

“ Two years.” 

“ What salary did you receive for the care of 
her ? ” 

“ Eight hundred a year.” 

“ Then why did you never before have a proper 
attendant for her ? ” 

“ She was not ill enough to require it; until 
recently Liz and I managed quite well for her.” 

“ Have you ever been in Africa, Mrs. Deedes ? ** 

“ Never.” 

“ Has your husband ever been ? ” 

“ Never.” 

“ Thank you ; that is all.” 

Dr. Palmer Ringwood came next, giving his 
evidence very well. He evidently believed that 
Dora was untrustworthy. Asked by Mr. Forbes 
of how long standing the patient’s morphia habit 
was, he said he could not with certainty say; Dr. 
Bentley, who had made the post-mortem, would be 
more likely to know. 

Dr. Bentley accordingly gave his evidence. In 
his opinion, the morphia taking was recent, in the 
case before them. The drug had been administered 
in reckless doses. He had searched Miss Frere’s 
belongings, and himself taken the powders from the 
note produced in Court. He had seen Miss Frere 
hanging over a gate in earnest consultation with 
Duncan Grant. There was a witness in Court from 
whom Duncan had purchase^ a large quantity of 
morphia. The immediate cause of death in the 
cose of Mrs. Grant was fracture of the skull. He 
believed that she had thrown herself out of the 
window in a fit of mania, induced by a craving for 
her usual drug. He had seen Mrs. Grant only once 
or twice before Miss Frere came to take charge of 
her. He felt sure she was not then under the 
influence of drugs. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Forbes. 

“ Your name, I understand, is Bentley t ” 

“ It is ; Charles Bentley.” 

“ Are you any relation to Mrs. Strapp, or to the 
deceased ? ” 

“ None whatever.’*^ 
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“ Have you ever heard of Mrs. Strapp’s brother,. 
Charles Bentley Grant ? ” 

“ Never; my acquaintance with Mrs. Strapp is 
of the slightest/' 

“ It is a coincidence that Mrs. Strapp’s brother, 
Charles Bentley Grant, was a doctor also.” 

“ Was he indeed ? ” 

“ Yes; he had a practice in Blankton, Devon ; 
he was sentenced to three years’ imprisonment in 
the year 19—. You never heard of him ? ” 

“ Never.” 

“ Were you ever in Africa ? ” 

” Never.” 

V You fully understand that you are on your 
oath ? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Thank you; that will do excellently.” 

Gladys came next. 'She was exquisitely dressed, 
and looked her very best. Her manner was 
charming as she smiled at the Coroner. She said 
that she was the only daughter of the late Colonel 
Grant. She had a brother, Bentley Grant, who 
was dead. She married Dr. Strapp, who deserted 
her, and was since dead. She was married to 
Dunoan Grant the previous year. She had her 
marriage certificate. The gentleman now in 
Court, calling himself Duncan Grant, was not her 
husband, though he was very like him. There was 
a man not present that day, called Larkins, who 
would tell them that he came over steerage with 
the man who now called himself Duncan Grant, 
and that his real name was Tom Brown. The real 
Duncan was accidentally shot, while on a scouting 
expedition, and buried on the veld. Here she held 
her handkerchief to her eyes. 

“ I understand, Mrs. Strapp, that the deceased 
Mrs. Grant was your step-mother only,” said Mr. 
Forbes. 

“ That is so.” 

“ Had her first husband no family ? ” 

•* No, none.” 

“ No relations ? ” 

“ I cannot recall any.” 

“ Mrs. Grant was free to leave her money to her 
second husband and his relations ? ” 

“ Quite free. There was one relation of her 
first husband to whom she sent considerable sums 
at one time, I believe. I forget the name. But 
she certainly had her full share.” 

“ What is the sum to which you become entitled 
by the decease of your stepmother ? ” 

“ I believe it is about a hundred thousand 
pounds.” 

“ With such a nice competency I should almost 
think you could afford to drop your claim upon Sir. 
Duncan Grant’s estate.” 

She.looked haughtily through her eyelashes at 
the presumptuous man. 

“ And now,” said Mr. Forbes, meeting her look 
with a smile, “ we will ask the Coroner to call one 
or two more witnesses. Dr. Strapp shall be the 
first.” 
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Gladys was still standing up by the table i every¬ 
body in the room couhLsee the dreadful, start she 
gave. An inner door opened, and Ben walked in, 
a cynical smile upon his handsome face. 

“ How do you do ? ” he 'said to his wif$; and 
bowed low. There was such a breathless silence in 
Court that one might have heard a pin drop. For 
the moment the Deedee faction was confounded. 
Bentley looked as though he would faint; Gladys 
shook all over. Never, since her treachery, since 
the day that she left husband and children, had she 
looked upon the face of the man she had wronged. 
She reeled and staggered for a moment, her han ds 
clutching the table before her. It was merely 
momentary. She collected all her courage, all her 
insolence. Why should the Coroner believe the 
word of this man rather than her own ? After all, 
it waa only his word against hers* 

“ Stand down, please,” Baid the Coroner to her; 
and she moved from the table, sinking upon a 
chair, her eyes fixed upon her husband. 

The Coroner asked him his name, and he gave it. 

* “ What relation to you is the lady who has just 
stood down ? ” 

“ She is my wife, Gladys Strapp, net Grant. She 
left me, and went away with a man named Prince. 
I have never spoken to her since, but I several 
times saw her at a farm belonging to a renegade 
Englishman named Hood, at Hood’s Bar, in the 
Transvaal” 

“ Do you know the man Hood by sight ? ” 

“Very well” 

“ Is he present ? ” 

The doctor looked round, fixed his gaze upon 
Deedes, and smiled slightly at his slatish, purple 
face. 4 ‘ That is Hood, of Hood’s Bar,” he said 
clearly, “ the man who betrayed a detachment of 
British troops to the Boers.” 

Deedes sprang up in hi9 seat. 

“I should like the Coroner now to look,” said 
Mr. Forbes, “ at the inclosure which Mr. Duncan 
Grant sent to Miss Frere in that note where the 
drug was found. It was this little photo, taken at 
Hood’s Bar. It contains a photo of Hood himse lf. 
I would like the jury to see it.” 

Deedes sat scowling while it was passed round. 
The jurymen all saw that Duncan himself, and the 
man passing under the name of Deedes were in 
the group. They exchanged looks. 

“ If Mrs. Strapp is your wife,” said the Coroner 
to Ben, “ she can have no claim upon the estate 
of Duncan Grant, even if be is dead.*' 

. “ Certainly not.” 

“ I deny it,” said Gladys, standing up, and 
, speaking in a toneless voice. “ This man who calls 
.himself Dr. Strapp is not my husband. Who says 
he is ? Nobody bat Tom Brown, passing as 
Duncan Grant! Whb will believe an impostor ? ” 

Ben smiled again. “ Take care,” he said • 
“ there is a definite punishment for perjury, you 
know. Does your brother Bentley also swear ha 
does not know me ? ” 
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“ My brother Bentley is dead,” she cried harshly. 

“ Then it must be his ghost who aits there,” 
replied Ben pleasantly. 

“ Now, Dr. Strapp, will you tell us, as shortly as 
you can, the circumstances of your acquaintance 
with Duncan Grant ? ” asked the Coroner. 

Ben replied. He told them, with admirable 
brevity, of his finding the half-murdered Duncan 
lying out upon the veld, of his nursing him back to 
health. “ The question of Mr. Grant’s identity 
cannot be raised for one moment,” he said quietly. 
“ I can identify every scar upon his head, and tell 
you exactly on what part of his back you will find 
the wound caused by a bullet fired at close range.” 

Deedes turned slowly to Gladys as the doctor 
spoke these words. His countenance was ugly to 
behold. “ This is your doing,” he hissed. “ I 
told you that if you started that absurd idea of 
denying his identity you would ruin us.” 

Dr. Bentley stood up. “ So far,” he said, “ we 
stand thus : You have our word—that of Mr. and 
Mrs. Deedes, Mrs. Strapp and myself against that 
of a man who does not deny that he came to England 
under the name of Tom Brown, and another man, 
whom nobody has ever seen or heard of, and who 
doubtless has been paid to swear to some absurd 
story which has nothing to do with the death of Mrs. 
Grant and tends only to obscure the main issue.” 

4 * We have another witness to produce, whose 
evidence bears most forcibly upon the death of 
Mrs. Grant,” said Mr. Forbes to the Coroner. 
7 She can also identify Dr. Strapp and Bentley 
Grant, so her evidence is of the greatest possible 
value. Call Mrs. Foster.” 

The door opened, and Mrs. Foster and her 
daughter walked in. 

The faces of the Deedes faction now fell finally. 
It was the last Straw. 

“ Do you see anybody present with whom you 
are acquainted, Mrs. Foster ? ” asked Mr. Forbes. 
M If so, kindly point them out to the Coroner.” 

Her eyes wandered round, and settled upon 
Bentley. She pointed her fmger straight at him. 

“ I see the brother and sister, Bentley and 
Gladys Grant,” said she clearly. “ They were 
Mrs. Grant’s step-children—the children of her 
second husband. Colonel Grant. It was Bentley 
who first encouraged her to use morphia, some 
years ago now. She told me about it herself. 
He wished to enslave her to the drug. But he was 
sentenced to three years’ penal servitude, so his 
influence ceased, and we hoped that she was sale. 
I see someone else, too, whom I know. It is Dr. 
Strapp, who married Gladys Grant* and took her 
out to Africa.” 

She pointed to Ben. “ I was at the wedding,” 
she said simply, “ and so was my daughter.” 

“ Yes,” said Miss Foster at once. “ I recognise 
all three of them.” 

“ I am almost inclined to think,” said Mr. Forbes 
to the Coroner, “ that we have more than enough 
evidence to send these four persons for trial for 


conspiracy, or at least for wilful perjury. But 
perhaps we ought, out of consideration for the 
gentlemen of the jury, to hear wtTat Miss Frere 
has to say ? ” 

Her story was straightforward and convincing. 
She was very nervous at first, but the Coroner 
encouraged her, and she told of the miserable 
circumstances in which she had found poor Barbara 
—of the insufficient food, firing, and clothes—of 
the cruel beating, and the drugging which she had 
discovered at once. She told of the alleged visit 
of the doctor while slie was out, of the coming of 
the specialist, and the hiding of the powders in 
Dunoan’s note. She also told of the curious lucid 
interval which had come to the poor lunatic on her 
last day of life, and of her writing down Mrs. Foster’s 
address, and the curious will she had devised. 
The account of the drugging of herself that night 
completed her evidenoe. 

Duncan said nothing. His account of his own 
experiences in London, on the way to the War 
Office, would be for the trial, when that should 
oome on. 

The jury gave their verdict, that the deceased 
met her death as the result of a noxious drug 
unlawfully administered by Bentley Grant, with 
the connivance of Gladys Strapp, Mr. and Mrs. 
Deedes, and the servant Liz; and added that there 
was absolutely no evidence to show that Miss Frere 
was concerned in the matter. 

The result was received with great applause, 
which was not easily suppressed. Dr. Palmer 
Bingwood begged the girl’s pardon, and shook 
hands with her. There was nobody present to 
offer bail for the prisoners, and they were all 
removed to the county gaol to await their trial 

■ ■ ■ 

CHAPTER XXVIII . 

Lore’s Reward. 

T was no longer April, but September. All 
England was golden with harvest. The sun was 
beginning to dip towards the west, and the light 
breeze had sunk away, when the sound of wheels 
was heard, in the rural stillness, and the Manor 
House dog-cart appeared in sight, with Mr. and 
Mrs. Duncan Grant as its occupants. At the 
cross roads they turned down the lane leading to 
the Lodge, and, driving up the newly-gravelled 
drive, alighted at the pretty porch. 

The place was wide open, doors and windows— 
there were signs of workmen all about—trestles 
and heaps of mortar on the lawns, and ladders, 
barrows, and paint-pots everywhere. The garden- 
beds were newly dug, and two men were busy 
planting skrabs'and trees. Joe, as he jumped down 
from his seat behind and took the mare’s head, 
grinned pleasantly at one of the painters, who was 
busy on a window. “ Goin’ to make a pretty 
place of it, ain’t they ? ” said he, when Duncan 
and Dora had vanished into the interior. 

“ Wise of ’em to live in it theirselves,” observed 
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the painter in a depressed tone. “ Never let it, 
not after a murder or close on a murder, in the 
back-yard.** 

“ Murder be blowed ! ” said Joe jovially, “ that 
murder won’t trouble me, you can bet your life, 
with them new stables they’re building lot me and 
Fanny Gale! ** 

44 I will say,” remarked the painter, 44 that 
they’re doing it as thorough as it could be done, 
for them as likes this rickety old style of place. 
Give me sash winders and plate-glass, I says, with 
a good pair o* Nottingham lace curtains in the 
parlour winder, and a bit o’ Brussels carpet on 
the floor. I don’t hold with all this h’oak and 
black wood. Which I won’t say, mind yer, that 
they ’aven’t got a pretty chintz for the drawing¬ 
room covers; but there 1 The very furniture 
they’re buyin* is none of it noo ! Why don’t they 
give the contrac’ to a good firm that ’ud fix ’em up 
some gildin’ and such ? That’s what gives a bit 
o’ style to a House.** 

Joe grinned. 

“ When’re they cornin’ in ? ** asked the 
painter. 

“Moves in next Monday, does Fanny and me,” 
said Joe, “ and the master and missus on Wednes¬ 
day. Never see two people get on better than 
them two! Seems never to have a word. I tell 
Fanny we’ll copy ’em as near as we oan.” 

“ Mrs. Duncan, she’s come into a bit since the 
trial, hasn’t she ? ” asked the painter. 

“ That’s so. Mrs. Foster, she’s settled ten 
thousand upon her, on her marriage, as a reward 
for her being so clever, and getting the rest of it 
for her. More than a hundred thousand they say 
the old lady netted. It was found that her dead 
brother wished her to have it, and in face of the 
evidence, the will produced by them Deedes’ was 
declared no good, and the money handed over 
clear. I never see a lot so well bowled out as 
them Deedes* 1 ” 

14 You was at the trial every day, wasn’t yer ? ** 
asked the painter enviously. 


44 Every day. The master he give me that treat 
I always did like Miss Frere from the very first* 
and I’m going to go on. liking her till I die, it's 
my belief. Fanny the same. The first time ever 
Miss Frere set foot in that post-office, Fanny said 
she took to her on the spot; and thinks she: 4 The 
awful time that poor child’ll have in that den of 
wolves ! * But she come out safe, you see.” 

Voices were heard from within, and Duncan and 
his wife appeared. 

“Joe,” cried Dora’s clear voice, 44 come here! 
Come and choose the paper for Fanny's sitting- 
room l Doesn’t it all look pretty ? ” she went 
on, as they passed through the charming hall, into 
a lovely, oriel-windowed dining-room, full of 
afternoon sunlight. 

44 A different place, ma’am,” said Joe, with s 
bashful smile, 44 from what it was when first we 
drove you here, back in the spring ! ** 

“ Yes, indeed,” she cried, with her bright laugh, 
glancing up at her husband’s contented face. 

When they had selected a wall-paper for Fanny, 
they left Joe to return to the mare, while together 
they wandered over the house, and thought how 
happy they meant to be there. 

* 4 How little I thought,” said Dora, 44 when first 
I entered the door, and smelt the closeness of it, 
and felt that chill of fear, that I was entering what 
was to be my very own home ! ’* 

44 This is Ben’s room,” she went on, opening a 
door; “ you have not seen it, have you, since the 
furniture was put in ! I believe he will pass far 
more of his time here than in London! He loves 
this part of the world.” 

And he likes the society of my wife,” said 
Duncan, putting his arm over her shoulders. 

She laughed. 44 Say rather he likes your society.” 

44 He couldn’t make me jealous,” he replied 
placidly. 44 But for all that, I believe I am a man 
who could show his teeth if necessary ! Anybody 
who - should ever attempt to molest you now would 
have to Beware of the Dog, and no mistake about 
it 1 ’* 


The End. 


" Reaping the Whirlwind ," a serial story of great dramatic power and 
intense human interest, from the pen of a popular writer, will start 
next month . The first instalment (which is a good sample of the re¬ 

mainder of the story) will show how peculiarly attractive this new 
serial is* Those who start to read 44 Reaping the Whirlwind " next 
month will anxiously await the further developments of the plot, and 
be full of excitement as to the fate of the various actors in the 
absorbing drama. 
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